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X*  AB£R,  John,  a  German  catholic  divine' 
and  controversial  writer  in  the  i6th  centurfj 
W3S  bom  at  Hailbnm.  on  the  H^dtci,  about 
the  year  1500.  We  Icam  no  farther  particulars 
concerning  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  than 
that  he  became  a  member  of  the  dominican 
order  at  Wimpfcn ;  was  created  a  doctor  in 
theology  at  Cologne  }  and  afterwards  resided  at 
AuTGbuig,  where,  he  acquired  high  reputation 
in  his  communion  by  his  pulpit  services,  and 
various  theological  publications,  particularly 
some  polemical  treadsea  against  the  Protestants. 
Of  the  time  of  his  death  we  have  no  certain 
informadon.  His  works  were :  "  Libcllns  quod 
Fides  esse  possit  une  chariUte,"  1548,  4to.} 
■*'  Enclnridion  Biblionim,"  1549,  4to. ;  "  Fnic- 
tus  quibus  dignoscuniur  Hsretid,"  esteemed 
curious  and  interesting  by  the  Catholics,  on  ac- 
count of/the  stories  which  it  details  concerning 
XuthcT-)  *'  Testimonium  Scripturae  &  patrum 
B.  Petrum  Apost.  Romse  fuisse,"  1553,  4*0. ; 
*•  A  Treatise  00  the  Mass,  and  the  real  Presence 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucha- 
rist," &c.  1 5  j^,  4to. ;  a  German  **  Ulustratioii  of 
the  Prophecy  of  Joel,"  1557  j  a  coUccdon  of 
*'  Christian  Prayers,"  compiled  from  the  Scrip- 
lures  and  the  works  of  St.  Augustin,  &c. 
AtoTfrL — M. 

FABER,  John,  a  German  cadiolic  divme, 
sumamed  after  the  title  of  one  of  his  most  ce- 
lebrated controversial  works,  Mallfus  H*reii~ 
corutny  or  the  Afallet  of  Heretiet,  was  bom  at 
Lcutkirchen,  a  town  in  Suabia,  towards  the 
btter  end  of  the  15th  century.  After  distin- 
guishing himself  by  the  progress  which  he 
made  in  academic  studies,  at  different  German 
universities,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 

vol.  rv.  , 


doctor  in  di«)logy)  >nd  took  an  active  part  in 
the  disputes  of  Uie  Catholics  with  the  Luther- 
ans, and  Sacramentarians,  as  those  were  called 
who  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Oirolostadt  and 
Zuingle  re^secdng  the  eucharist.  The  abi- 
lides  which  he  displayed,  and  his  ardent  zeal 
for  die  catholic  laith,  induced  the  bishop  of 
Constance  to  appoint  him  his  official  in  the  year 
1518,  and  in  me  following  year  his  vicar-ge- 
neral. In  the  latter  character  he  attended  «A 
assembly  appointed  by  the  senate  to  be  held  at 
Zurich,  in  the  year  1523,  to  enquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  opinions  wmch  were  at  diat  time 
propagadng  by  Zuingle  and  his  fellow-reform- 
er^ in  that  canton.  Several  topics  in  dispute 
between  the  Catholics  and  their  opponents  were 
discussed  at  this  assembly,  which  Faber  warmly 
contended  ought  to  be  tried  by  an  appeal  to 
tradidon,  the  authori^  of  the  church,  and  (he 
canons  of  the  councds,  while  Iiis  adversaries 
would  admit  of  no  other  test  of  truth  but  the 
Scriptures.  It  was  at  this  assembly  that  Faber 
is  reported  incautiously  to  have  exclaimed,  when 
hard  pressed  by  his  opponents'  condnued  appeal 
to  the  Gospel,  "  that  the..wwld  mi^ht  vcty 
well  live  in  peace  without  itfeeCosp*!."  ■  Tho 
result  of  the  meeting  was  aii  edli^  issued  J)y  die. 
senate,  favourable  to  the  opinions  of  thrTrfoflm- 
ers,  against  which  Faber  entered  his  una va^— 
ing  protest.  J n  the  year  i52fr,  ths Swiss  i^ac-  ." 
tons,  with  the  eiccpdon  of  Zotich;  appointed 
an  assembly  to  be  held  at  Baden,  at  which  the 
most  learned  catholic  divines  were  invited  ta 
attend,  and  a  safe  conduct  was  ofiercd  to  Zuin-J 
gle,  and  as  many  of  die  reformers  as  chose  to 
accept  of  it,  in  order  to  enter  on  a  pnblic  dis- 
putation concerning  the  questions  in  debate  be-' 
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tween  them.   Occolampadius  and  some  others  some  of  tlie  philological  and  ecclesiaatical  writ* 
of  his  party  accordingly  appeared  at   Baden,  ~  inga  of  the  times,  particularly  in  the  "  Cen- 

where  the  cdcbrUcd  £ckiu«   pcIocifMlly  «u9-  tuiUe   MagdebuFgciucs,"   be  eubUahed  a  Ger- 

tained  the  conteet  viih  them,  and  the  CathoUct  man  translation  of  Luther's  Latin  "  Rcmarlcs 

obtained  a  decree  condemning  The  doctrines  of  on  the  Boot  of  Genesis,"  and  also  of  "  The 

Luther    and    Zuingle,'  and    ordaining    that   in  Chronicle  of  Krantzius."     He  was  likewise  the 

every  canton  superintendants  should  be  appoint-  author  of  a   work  entitled  "  Collectanea   de 

ed,  who  should,  with  the  magistrates  and  other  novissimis  &  Sutu   Animanim  Sepcratarum," 

officers,  prevent  all  innovations,   and   inform  chiefly  compiled  from  the  writings  of  Luther, 

against  and  punish  all  ofiiuiders.'   At  ^ina  Ta~  toxrhose  tipinrons  he  was  zealously  attached, 

•embly  Fabcr  was  designed  to  enter  the  lists  and  the  works  of  other  authors.     But  his  fame 

against  Zuingle;  but  as  the  latter  did  not  deem  with  posterity  principally  rests  on  his  "  The- 

it  prudent  to  go  to  Baden,  their  debates  were  saurus    Eruditionis   Scholastics,"    a    work    of 

confined  to  tlic  press,  whence  they  issued  dif-  ^eat  labour  and  learning,  which  was  published 

ferent  publications  in  defence  of  their  respeC-  by  him  in  the  year  1571.     After  the  author's 

tive   tenets.     During  the  year  last  mentioned  death  that  work  received  at  difll«rent  times  coiw 

FabcT  was  appointed  con&ssor  to  Ferdinand,  sidcrable  additions  from  the  labours  of  odier 

king  of  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  emperor,  learned  men,  and  appeared  in  its  most  complete 

who   sent   him  as  his  envoy    to   the  court  of  format.the  Haguc,in  i73C>intwovolumesfoho. 

Henry  VIII.   king  of  Encland.     In   the  year  Afortri.     Nouv.   Diet.   iiut.     S«xiL  OmmM. 

1531,  (he  learning  and  labours  which  he  had  Parj  IIL—-M. 

displayed  in  support  of  the  cathohc  cause  were        FABIAN,  Robert,  an  English  historian,  or 

rewarded  by  his  advancement  to  the  bisKopric  ndicr  tJironiclcr,  wus  bom  in  London  in  Ute 

of  Vienna.     Alluding  to  the  principal  ground  fifteenth  ccatuiy.    He  was  brought  up  to  com- 

of  this  promotion,  Erasmus  saijj  "  that  Luther,  merce,  in  which  he  became  sufficiently  eminent 

notwithstanding  his  poverty,  found  means  to  to  be  chosen  sheriff  of  the  city  la  1493-     He 

enrich  his  enemies."     After  presiding  over  the  ranks  among  the  few  men  of  learning  who  hare 

lee  of  Vienna  for  more  than  ten  years,  Taber  graced  the  magistracy  of  the  English  metropolis, 

died  in  the  year  1^42.     He  was  the  author  of  though  his  scholarship  seems  not  to  have  risen 

numerous  works,  historical,  controversial,  and  higher  than  a  sli^t  acquaintance  with  the  Latin 

practical,  which  were  collected  togedier,  and  and  Frcndi  languages,  besides  his  own.     His 

published  at  diferent period 5  during  his  )ife-tim^  particular  study  was  history,  and  he  employed 

atCologne,  in  three  volumes  folio.  His  "Malleus  nimself  in  compiling  a   chronicle,  ix^iicn  was 

Hxrcticorum"  procured  the  author  no  little  re-  printed  after  his  deam.   It  is  entitled  "  A  Coi>- 

putation  at  Rome,  where  It  was  received  with  cordance  of  Stories,"  and  contains  seven  partSi 

great  i^iplause,  and  underwent  diAerent  impres*  of  which  the  first  *ix  bring  the  history  of  Eng- 

sions ;  and  his  account  of  his  disputation  with  land  from  the  fabulous  Trojan  Brutus  to  WS- 

the  Zuinglians  at  Baden,  was  translated  from  liam  the  Conqueror  )  the  seventh  carries  on  the 

the  original   German  into  Latin  by   Thomas  English  and  parallel  French  histories  down  to 

Murner,  and  published   at  Lucem,   in   15 aS,  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.    The  merit  of  this 

under  the  title  "  Causa  Helvetica,  Orthodoxx  compilauon  is  very  smalt  1  all  the  earlier  parts 

Fidei."  Dupin,  Mareri.  Nmv.  Xiici.  Hist, — M.  heinj  copied  without  any  ju^;incnt  from  Geof- 

FABER,  Basil,  a  learned    German    in  the  frey  of  Monmouth  and  tlie  cJd  historians,  good 

;•;  i^th^.ccnt^rvi.ji^as,  born  at  Sorau,   in  Lower  and  bad;  and  the  latter  being  filled  wi^  the 

■'•  ^psa!tia,\n.*thd|c^  1520.     After  having  re-  most  trifling  occurrences  as  weU  as  the  most 

^j^ejve^  a'jfrefiVratory  education  in  his  native  important.     He  is  copious  in  the  a^irs  of  Lon- 

^  ^(icej  ^ptQ-Vued  his  studies  in  different  German  don,  and  records  many  particulars  not  to  be  BKt 

,   *'uAiV?r£r£c^'  and    particularly  in  that  of  Wit-  withelscwherc;  whence  JohnStOw  callahiswork  ' 

y  \fyfJ^iet  Cjf^it   his   proficiency  in   Uleniture  "  a  painful  labour,  to  the  great  honour  of  the 

*  'gained'  Ltuf  :the  applause  and   esteem  of   the  city  and  the  whole  realm."     According  to  Mr. 

professors.     Atiout  the  year  15^0  Ite  was  x^  Warton,  Fat»an  "  is  ecjually  attentive  to  the 

pointed  rector  of  the  seminary  at  Nordhauscn;  Mayors  of  London  and  xhc  Monarchs  of  Eng- 

afterwards  of  that  at  Tennstadt ;  then  of  the  land,  and  seems  to  have  thought  the  dinners  at 

scmiiury  at  Quidlinburg  ;  and  lastly   of  the  Guildhall,  and  the  pageantries  of  the  city  com- 

Augostinian  college  at  ErAirt.     He  died  in  the  panics,  more  interesting  transactions  than  our 

year  1576.     Besides   the  share  which  he  sue-  victories  in  France,  and  our  stru^les  for  public 

uined  in  common  with  other  learned  "men  in  liberty  at  home."    To  each  of  his  boots  are 
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prefixed  a  itutrical  ciologue  and  o^mt  pieces  in  and  by  a  seilUioua  harangue  eng^d  the  soltlien 

rereci  whieli  pnetux  has  given  him  a  place  to  protect  him.    When  Papirius  anivedi  armed 

ajnong  the  early  English  poets ;  but  it  would  wim  all  the  authority  of  the  state,  and  by  tetnr 

not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  uncouth  rhymster.  per  inclined  to  preseire  the  military  discipline 

According  to  bishop  Tanner's  judgment,  how-  in  all  its  rigour,  he  conunanded  hia  Uctors  tQ 

ever,  he  was  "  FoeU  baud  infelicis  ingenii."  seize  the  master  of  the  horse,  and  proceed  to 

He   died   in   1512.     Hu  Chronicle  was  first  his  execution.     Fabi us  took  refuge  among  tlw 

printed  in  1516,  folio,  and  several  subsequent  legions,  and  a  tumult  arose,  which  contmued 

editions  were  made  of  it.   Nlclwlsen't  Hitt,Z.ibr.  till  the  night.     On  the  next  day  he  made  hi* 

WartviiHitt.tfEMg.  Peetry,  Biog.  Srit4ft.—A.  escape  to  Rome,  whither  the  dictator  foUowed 

FABIANUS,  pc^i'Or  bishop  of  Rome  in  him,  still  resolved  upon  his  punishment.     Hit 

the  third  century,  was  a  native  of  that  city,  or  father  appealed  for  him  to  the  people,  and  cn- 

of  some  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  chosen  deavoured  to  gain  over  the  assembly  by  invec* 

to  succee^  Anterus  in  the  year  236.     He  pre-  tives  against  the  severity  of  Papirius,  and  a  dis- 

uded  over  the  Roman  churcn  for  fourteen  years,  play  of  his  son's  services.     The  dicutor  sup* 

and  fell  a  martyr  to  the  christian  cause  under  ported  the  cause  of  discipline  and  the  laws  with 

the  Decian  persecution,  in  the  year  250.     His  so  mucli  energy,  that  the  people,  though. io* 

conduct  during  his  episcopate  appears  to  have  clined  to  favour  Fabiu«,  were  thrown  into  per* 

beoi  highly  praise-worthy ;  and  by  St.  Cyprian  plexity.     At  length,  instead  of  assuming   the 

he  is  called  "  an  excellent  man,  the  glory  of  decision  of  the  point,  they  joined  in  interces- 

whose  death  had  answered  the  purity,  holiness,  eitm  with  the  dictator  for  pardon  of  an  ackoow* 

and  inte^ty  of  his  life."    The  following  ma^  ledged   criminal.     Satisfied  with  having  thut 

vellous  ule  is  related  by  Eusebius  concenui^  cstu}UBhed  the  force  of  his  authority,  he  con4 

his  election :  that  when  the  people  and  clergy  sentcd  to  forgive  the  ofiencc ;  and  r  abius  wat 

were  assembled  to  fill  1^  vacant  see,  a  dove,  dismissed  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  whole 

Spearing  unexpectedly,  settled,  to  the  surpitse  Roman  people.     It  is  unpleasing  to  relate  that 

all  present,  upon  the  head  of  Fabianus,  who  after  this  event  Fabius  was  die  perpetual  foe  of 

was  not  so  much  as  thought  of,  being  but  a  Papirius.     At  the  next  election  he  was  clusen 

layman  ;  at  which  prodigy  the  whole  assembly  one  of  the  consuls,  and  with  his  colleague  ob> 

cnedoutwithonevoice,"Fabianusisourbish(^,  tained  a  great  victory  over  the  Samnites.     The 

and,  crowding  around  him,  placed  him  without  Samnite  war  continuing  with'  dubious  success, 

delay  in  the  episcopal  throne.     We  leave  it,  Fabius  was  created  dictator  B.C.  313.     His 

without  any  remark,  to  the   judgment  of  our  master  of  the  horse  was  killed  in  an  action  with 

readers.     To  Fabianus,  according  to  Tillemont  the  enemy ;  but  the  Samnites  were  afterwards 

and  some  other  learned  nK>dems,  a  considerable  defeated,  and  the  town  of  Saticula  was  Ukcn. 

part  of  Gaul  was  indebted  for  its  conversion  to  He  was  a  second  time  consul  B.C.  30S,  when 

Christianity,  by  the  care  which  he  took  to  send  he  had  the  management  of  the  M-ar  against  the 

able  bishops  into  different  parts  of  that  country,  Etruscans,    who  had  -  laid   siege  to  Sutrium. 

who  gained  numerous  proselytes,  and  established  He  defeated  them,  and  afterwards  penetrated 

churches  at  Toulouse,    Aries,   Tours,    Paris,  into  their  country  through  the  Ciminian  forest, 

N»bonne,    Clermont,   and  Umoges.     Eaiei.  which  had  hitherto  b^i  deemed  impassable. 

Hut.  Eccl.    lib.  VI.    cap.    39.     Platina   lU  f^it.  On  his  return,  after  having  laid  waste  the  ad< 

Pent.     Moreri,     Bo^oer. — M.  jaoent  district,  he  met  two  tribunes  of  the  pco- 

FABIUS  MAXIMUS,  Q^,  sumamed  Rui.-  pie  who  had  been  sent  to  forbid  him  to  un- 

LiAMDS,aneminentRomancommanderoftheil-  dertake  so  hazardous  an  expedition,  but  who 

lustrieus  Fabian  family,  was  master  of  thehorfe  were  rejoiced  to  ftod  tliat  he  had  opened  a  way 

to    the  dictator    Papirius   Cursor,   B.C.  324.  to  farther  conquests.     The  Utruscana  ctdlected 

Fai»rius,  in  a  campaign  against  the  Samnites,  a  great  army,  and  returned  to  the  camp  before 

returning  to  Rome  on  accoimt  of  some  religious  Sutnimi,  where  they  ofiered  battle  to  the  Ro- 

ceremony,  left  express  cwders  with  Fabius  not  mans.  Fabius  fell  upon  thein  in  the  night  by  sur- 

to  fight  in  his  absence.     Notwithstanding  this  prise,andahnostentireIydestroyedtheirarmy,and 

prohibition,  he  made  uie  of  a  favourable  occa-  took  their  camp.  He  was  contmued  in  the  com* 

sion,  and  gave  the.  enemy  a  signal  defeat.   Con-  maud  next  year,  and  gained  a  complete  victory 

tcioas  of  having  deserved  the  dictator's  resent-  over  the  Umbrians,  the  allies  of  the  Etruscans^ 

ment,  he  burnt  all  \h&  spoils  that  they  might  He   afterwards,  in  an  extremely  hard-fought 

not  grace  his  triumph,  communicated  to  the  battle,  overthrew  an  army  of  the  latter  nation* 

senate,  and  not  to  liim,  the  news  of  his  success,  vfaicb  had  made  a  vovr  to  conquer  or  die.  £qual  > 
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•access  attended  him  when  be  ma  a  third  time  consulate,  for  which  office  he  probably  diought 

consul.     He  entered  Umbria,  and  struck  euch  him  not  adequately  qualified ;  as,  indeed,  he 

terror  into  tke   people,  that  he  put  an  end  to  a  had  passed  his  youtn  in  notorious  intemperance, 

war  which  they  had  rashly  undertaken  against  Gurges  was,  however,  chosen,  and  marching 

the  Romans.     Commanding  the  next  year  as  against  the  Samnites,  underwent  a  defeat  from 

pro-{:on6ul  against  the  Samnites,  he  gave  them  them.     Tbe  veteran  ^ther  then  ofiercd  to  serve 

a  complete  defeat,  and  caused  a  large  body  of  as  lieutenant  under  his  son  ;  and   proceeding 

captives  to  pass  Onder  the  yoke.    He  served  ttie  to  the  army,  he  gave  battle  to  the  elated  enemy, 

important  <^ce  of  censor  B.C.  304,  witli  P.  By  his  conduct  and  valour,  he  not  only  rescued 

Decius  Mus  for  his  colleague.  In  this  station  he  his  son  from  imminent  danger,   but  entirely 

reformed  an  abuse  introduced  by  Appius  Clau-  routed  the  Samnites  with  great  slaughter,  and 

dius,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  influence  in  elec-  took  prisoner  their  general  Pontius  Herennius. 

tions,  had  distributed  a  great  number  of  freed-  Farther  successes  were  obtained  by  the  Fabii  in 

men  and  persons  of  the  meanest  condition  among  this  campaign,  for  which  the  son,  as  consul,  was 

the  country  tribes.     Fabius  caused  alt  these  to  decreed  a  triumph.    The  joyful  father  followed 

be  incorporated  into  four  tribes  called  the  urban,  the  triumphal  car  on  horseback,  and  was  graii- 

-  snd  thus  almost  destroyed  their  influence.    This  fied  with  Kearing  their  joint  praises  in  the  accla- 

act  was  so  acceptable  to  all  the  most  confiderable  mations  of  tlie  people.    This  was  the  conchi- 

cttizens,  thatit  conferred  upon  Fabius  the  appel-  raon  of  his  military  exploits.     He  was  a  second 

lation  of  J^ximv/,  which  was  perpetuated  in  his  time  nominated  dictator,  B.C.  287,  for  the  pur- 

brancb  of  the   family.     On   a  renewal  of  the  pose  of  completing  a  reconciliation  between  the 

Sanmhe  and  Etruscan  war,  Fabius  was  a  fourth  plebeians  and  the  patricians.  He  soon  after  died, 

time  made  consul,  which  honour  he  accepted  iull  of  glo^,  and  was  honoured  wiili  a  public 

only  upon  tJie  condition  of  nominating  a  col-  funerak     Liyf.     Univers.  Hut. — A. 

league,  who  was  Decius  Mus.     He   was  op-  FABIUS  MAXIItfUS,  Q^sumamed  Ver- 

poscd  to  the  Samnites,  over  whom  he  obtained  a  rucosos,  and  also  CtntCTAToR,  was  either  the 

victory  by  means  of  a  skilful  stratagem.    The  grandson  or  the  great-grandson  of  the  preced- 

Eatrician  party  were  greatly  desirous  of  creating  mg.  He  displayed  from  his  infancy  the  rudi- 
im  consul  me  next  year,  along  with  Appius,  ments  of  that  temper  which  ever  characterised 
in  order  to  exclude  a  plebeian  from  that  dignity  \  him — gravity,  patience,  mildness,  together  with 
but  Fabius,  thinking  it  contrary  to  the  law  that  a  slowness  of  parts  which  subjected  him  to  the 
he  should  be  chosen  at  a  comitia  in  which  he  imputation  of  stupidity,  but  wnich  did  not  pre- 
himself  presided,  would  not  agree  to  the  design,  elude  his  acquisiticm  of  sound  sense,  and  civil 
in  the  year  following,  however,  he  was  elected  and  milituy  knowledge.  He  was  consul  for  die 
toa  fiftnconsulatealongwithhisformercolkague  first  time  B.C.  233,  when  he  obtained  a  tri— 
Decius.  The  Romans  were  at  that  time  alarmed  umph  for  a  victory  over  the  Ligurians.  We 
with  intelligence  that  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  find  nothing  more  related  of  him,  except  that 
Gauls,  and  Sanmites,  had  formed  a  confederacy  he  had  been  a  second  time  consul,  when  upon 
against  them,  Fabius  was  sent  to  command  in  the  great  alarm  excited  at  Rome  on  account  of 
Etruria,  and  his  first  care  was  to  restore  confi-  the  victory  gained  by  Hannibal  at  the  bke 
dcnce  and  courage  to  the  Roman  army,  which  Thrasymenus,  B.C.  217,  he  was  nominated  by 
had  lost  its  spirit  under  Appius.  The  number  the  senate  pro-dictator,  tbc  laws  not  allowing 
of  fbes  was  so  great,  that  both  consuls  with  him  the  full  title  of  dictator,  since  the  nomina- 
their  joint  forces  marched  against  them.  Fabius,  tion  of  the  surviving  consul  was  not  waited  for. 
by  sending  a  detachment  to  lay  waste  Etruria,  It  appears  that  the  character  of  Fabius  for  cool- 
drew  oS  part  of  the  hostile  army,  and  then  ness  and  caution,  joined  to  military  skill,  was 
brought  the  Gauls  and  Samnites  to  an  engage-  that  which  especially  caused  the  safety  of  the 
ment.  It  was  in  this  great  action  that  the  se-  state  to  be  committed  to  him  on  this  dangerous 
cond  Decius  Mus  (see  nis  article)  devoted  him-  emergence.  The  people,  however,  gave  him. 
self  for  his  country,  llie  battle,  after  great  for  a  master  of  the  Kotsc,  Minuchis  Rufus,  a 
exertions,  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Romans ;  zealous  partisan  of  their  own,  and  a  man  of  a 
and  Fabius,  on  his  return,  was  honoured  with  different  disposition.  Fabius  began  his  admini- 
a  triumph.  Three  years  afterwards,  he  gave  a  stration  by  assuming  those  external  marks  of 
signal  proof  how  much  the  love  of  his  country  dignity  which  might  inspire  unusual  reverence 
predominated  in  him  over  other  affections,  by  for  his  high  office.  Then  having  restored  tran- 
•ppoung,  when  prince  of  the  senate,  the  pro-  quillity  and  confidence  to  tlie  minds  of  tlie  pub- 
motion  <d  his  01m  wo,  Eabiua  Gurges^  to  the  lie  by  some  extraordinary  act»  of  religion,  he 
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marched  with  a  recnuted  army  to  meet  the 
dreaded  Carthaginian.  It  was,  however,  his 
plan  to  hazard  nothing,  but  to  hover  round  the 
enemy,  watching  all  his  motions,  cutting  off" 
his  convoys,  and  perpetually  harassing  nim, 
wbUe  he  himself  with  the  main  body  rem^cd 
<in  posts  of  safety.  In  this  be  steadily  persc- 
vet«d,  notwithstanding  all  the  provocations  of 
Hannibal,  who  became  seriously  alarmed  at  a 
mode  of  warfare  which  in  the  end  must,  he 
foresaw,  prove  his  ruin.  Fabius  had  at  one  time 
surrounded  Hannibal  in  a  narrow  valley,  the 
only  outlet  of  which  he  had  secured  by  a  body 
of  men  placed  In  ambuscade  j  but  that  crafty 
|reneral  extricated  himself  by  a  stratagem,  and 
afterwards  poured  upon  the  rich  plains  of  Cam- 
pania, which  he  ravaged  with  merciless  fury. 
In  order,  however,  to  throw  suspicion  upon 
Fabios,  he  carefully  spared  and  protected  his 
lands  in  the  general  devastation.  The  Romans 
BOW  became  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  dicta- 
tor's conduct,  imputing  his  extreme  caution 
either  to  timidity  or  bad  faith.  They  recalled 
him  to  Rome  on  the  pretext  of  a  solemn  sacri- 
fice }  and  they  refused  to  ratify  a  convention 
for  the  mutual  exchange  and  ransom  of  prU 
toners  which  he  had  made  with  Hannibal.  Fa- 
bius, who  was  a  strict  observer  of  his  engage- 
ments, finding  himself  indebted  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians for  some  released  captives,  sent  orders 
to  his  son  to  sell  his  lands  in  order  to  raise  the 
money.  On  departing  from  the  army  he  had 
kft  peremptory  orders  with  Minucius  not  to 
6ght ;  but  that  officer,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
sent  out  some  strong  detachments  which  were 
•uccessful  in  cutting  off  a  number  of  the  ene- 
my's foragers.  The  news  of  this  advantage,  in- 
dustriously spread  and  magnified  at  Rome,  in- 
flamed the  public  discontent  against  Fabius,  and 
one  of  the  tribunes  in  a  virulent  harangue  charg- 
ed him  with  treachery.  The  dictator  made  no 
other  reply  than  saying  with  dignity,  "  Fabius 
cannot  he  suspected  by  his  country  ;"  and  he 
publicly  declared  his  intmtion  of  punishing  the 
master  of  the  horse  for  his  disobedience.  In 
order  to  prevent  this,  the  people  passed  an  un- 
precedented order,  confirmed  by  the  senate, 
emialling  Minucius  in  the  command  with  Fabius. 
When  the  latter  returned  to  the  camp,  Minu- 
ms  pTiqxMed  that  they  should  command  on  al- 
ternate days;  but  Fabius  would  not  consent 
thus  to  put  the  whole  army  to  the  hazard  of 
rashness,  and  in  consequence  they  divided  the 
{cwces  between  them.  Minucius  was  soon  cir- 
cumventcd  by  the  arts  of  Hannibal,  and  would 
have  been  entirely  cut  off,  had  not  Fabius  dc- 
•ceaded  from  the  mountains  and  rescued  him. 


On  this  occauon,'  whatever  honour  Minuciuff 
might  lose  as  a  general,  he  recovered  as  a  man. 
At  the  head  of  his  soldiers  he  returned  Fabius 
thanks  for  his  deliverance,  called  him  father* 
deciwed  his  own  incapacity  for  die  command, 
and  resigned  his  authority  mto  the  hands  of  the 
dictator.  Fabius  had  too  much  magnanimity  tn 
upbrxtd  him  for  his  temerity,  but  embraced 
faim,  and  continued  him  in  tJic  post  of  master 
of  die  horse.  When  the  time  of  the  dictator- 
ship was  expired,  he  left  hi»  example  and  ad- 
vice to  the  eonsul  Faulus  .£milius,  who  could 
not,  however,  restrain  that  rashness  of  his  col- 
league Terentius  Varro,  which  brought  on  the 
fatal  battle  of  Catmte.  j£milius  when  expiring 
requested  a  friend  to  acquaint  Fabius  that  he  haa 
never  ceased  to  follow  his  counsel,  and  was  in- 
nocent of  this  misfortune.  This  dreadful  over- 
throw, as  it  justified  the  prudence  and  caution 
of  Fabius,  so  it  augmented  his  authority  in 
Rome  i  and  all  looked  to  him  for  direction  in 
the  measures  proper  to  be  pursued.  He  gave 
an  admirable  example  of  diat  steady  fortitude 
which  belongs  to  a  calm  temper,  and  is  not  af- 
fected by  changes  of  fortune.  He  appeared  in  ' 
public  with  a  firm  and  placid  countenance,  en- 
couraged the  desponding,  checked  the  public 
lamentations,  and  provided  for  the  safety  of  the 
city.  In  the  ensuing  years  of  the  war,  he  was- 
dirice  created  consul,  and  once  served  as  lieu- 
tenant under  his  son  when  consul.  In  all  his 
campaigns  he  pursued  his  original  policy  of  de- 
fensive war,  and  thus  cmtiibuted  to  wear  out 
die  foe,  while  the  more  adventurous  Marcellu» 
kept  him  in  continual  alarm,  and  gained  fre- 
quent advantages  over  him.  The  Romans  dis- 
tinguished the  respective  merits  of  their  twu 
great  commanders,  by  calling  one  their  sbuld^ 
and  the  other  their  i-werd.  The  most  consi- 
derable action  of  Fabius  wis  his  recovery  of 
Tarentum,  wliich  had  been  betrayed  to  Hanni- 
bal. In  this  he  was  assisted  by  the  treachery  o$ 
the  Bruttinn  commander  in  garrison,  who  ad- 
mitted the  Romans  into  the  place.  The  suc- 
cess was  sullied  by  an  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  the  defenders,  and  by  great  seveiity  towardi 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  sold  for  slaves,  after 
being  stripped  of  all  their  wealth.  Fabius,  who 
was  a  Roman  of  the  old  stamp,  void  of  know- 
ledge and  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  while  collecting 
wim  great  care  all  the  gold  and  silver  for  the 
p\^Iio  treasury,  paid  no  attention  to  the  ad- 
mirable |HctuTes  and  statues  which  adorned: 
diat  Grecian  colony.  When  asked  by  his  ques- 
toT  what  should  be  done  with  them,  "  I^et  u» 
leave,"  said  he,  "  to  the  Tarentines  their  xagryt 
gods."    He  carried  away,  however,,  a  cdossah 
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ttatuc  of  Hercuksj  \Thicli  he  erected  in  the 
capitol,  and  neat  it  an  equestrian  statue  of  him- 
'  self.  He  made  a  sm;iTt  reply  to  Linus,  the 
former  Roman  commander  of  Tarcntum,  who 
had  retjnd  into  the  citadel  vihen  it  was  taken 
by  the  Carthaginians,  and  boasted  that  Fabius 
had  recovered  it  through  his  means.  "  True," 
said  Fabius,  "  Sot  if  you .  had  not  lost  it,  1  had 
not  recovered  it."  Hannibal,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  armies  under  able  commanders 
which  had  been  sent  against  liim,  still  kept  hia 
footing  in  tlic  southern  estrenilty  of  Italy,  and 
while  ne  remained  there,  Rome  could  not  feel 
secure.  It  was  reserved  for  a  young  general, 
the  celdiratcd  Scipio,  to  free  his  country  from 
the  formidable  relics  of  the  war,  and  conquer 
Haimibal  at  home.  When  conful,  B.C.  ao;, 
he  proposed  the  bold  measure  of  invading 
Africa.  -Fabias,  whose  characteristic  caution 
was  now  aggravated  by  old  age,  and  who  pro- 
bably was  nm  free  from  jealousy  of  a  rising 
hero  whose  fame  might  eclipse  that  of  former 
■oommmanders,  strenuously  opposed  this  deiign, 
xad  even  employed  practices  directed  personally 
ag^st  Scipio,  which  were  little  to  his  ci;pdit.' 
He  was  unable,  however,  to  control  the  fa- 
vour with  which  the  youthful  victor  was  re- 
garded by  the  Roman  people  The  news  of 
£ctpm's  nrst  successes  only  seemed  to  augment 
his  ill-humour,  and  he  in  vain  proposed  to  take 
the  command  from  htm  after  the  expiration  of 
his  consulship.  Fabius  did  not  live  to  witness 
ihe  triumphant  close  of  the  war.  Though  he 
had  lost  some  popularity  by  his  opposition  to 
Scipio,  the  Roman  people,  just  to  his  merits, 
defrayed  his  funeral  by  a  general  contribution, 
jmd  honoured  him  as  meir  common  father.  He 
■was  ever  after  reckoned  among  the  great  men  of 
Rome,  and  the  safety  of  the  city  at  the  time  of 
its  principal  danger  was  ascribed  to  him.  Thus 
the  poet  Ennius,  in  some  lines  preserved  by 
Cicero,  menrions  him  as 

Unu>  qui  nobis  cunctando  rfslituit  rem. 

Who  sole  bis  country  Kscued  by  delay. 
A  fine  eulogy  of  Fabius  is  pirt  into  the  mouth 
of  the  elder  Cato  in  Tully's  dialogue  De  Senec- 
tute.  He  is  represented  as  not  less  useful  in  the 
toga  than  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  and  a  senti- 
ment which-he  uttered  when  augur  is  mentioned 
to  h're  praise,  "  That  whatever  was  done  for  the 
good  of  the  state  was  done  auspiciously ;  what- 
ever was  hurtful  to  the  state  was  contrary  Co  the 
auspices."  His  son,  who  had  been  consul,  died 
i>eforc  him.  He  bore  the  loss  with  magnani- 
mity, and  himself  pronounced  lus  funeral  ora- 
tion, "  which,"  tays  Cicero,  "  when  we  read,' 


what  pliilosophet  do  we  not  contemn  ?"  An 
anecdote  is  related  of  this  son  which  diews  hin 
to  have  imbibed  the  disciplinarian  spirit  -of  hia 
father.  Soon  after  he  had  entered  upon  the 
consular  dignity,  his  father  approached  him  <xi 
horseback.  Young  Fabius  perceiving  him,  sent 
a  lictor  to  order  him  to  dismount,  and  shew  the 
usual  respect,  of  coming  before  the  consul  on 
foot.  The  old  man  obeyed,  and  advancing  to 
his  son,  tenderly  embraced  him,  and  applauded 
htm  for  sa  well  understanding  the  digikity  of  hia 
office.  Plutarch  Fk.  Fabii.  Livy.  Unmrs. 
Hist.— A. 

FABIUS  PICTOR,  the  earliest  of  the  Ro- 
man historical  writers  in  prose,  is '  supposed  to 
hiive  been  the  third  in  descent  from  that  Faiiuj 
who  acquired  the  surname  of  Pietor  from  hift 
really  exercising  the  art  of  painting,  as  met>> 
tioned  by  Pliny  (ffirt.  Nat.  I.  j;}.  The  histo- 
rian lived  durmg  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
was  sent  after  the  battle  of  Caiuix,  B.C.  216^ 
upon  a  deputation  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  in  or- 
der to  enquire  the  proper  means  for  appeasing 
the  angerof  the  gods.  He  is  thought  to  have  writ- 
ten both  in  Latin  and  Grcelc  -,  and  his  authority 
IS  quoted  by  Livy  and  by  other  ancient  writers. 
He  composed  annals  of  his  own  times,  and  also 
treated  of  the  origin  and  anuquides  of  the 
Italian  cities.  He  is  charged  bv  Polybiu^  with 
being  partial  to  the  Romans  in  his  narration,  a 
foult  very  natural  in  a  Roman  senator.  His 
style,  in  common  with  that  of  all  the  early  La- 
tin historians,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  being 
rude  and  unartful.  Nothing  of  him  is  remain- 
ing. A  work  published  under  his  name  by  the 
impostor  Annius  of  Viterbq  is  decidedly  supi 
posititious.     Vopii  Hist.  Latin. — A. 

FABRE,  John  Claude,  a  French  ecclesi- 
astic, and  various  writer,  who  flourished  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  the 
year  i66p.  His  classical  and  collegiate  educa- 
tion he  received  in  his  native  city,  where,  after 
he  had  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
in  theology  by  the  faculty  of  Paris,  he  became 
«  member  of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory. 
From  his  learning  and  abilirics  he  was  fixed 
upon  by  his  superiors  to  be  professor  of  phiicH 
sophy  successively  in  the  seminaries  belonging 
to  the  order  at  Rumillv,  in  Savoy,  at  TouIdr, 
Riom,  Mans,  and  Nantes.  Afterwards  he 
filled  de  theoJogieal  chair  for  three  years  at 
Riom ;  and  then,  during  an  equal  period,  at 
Lyons.  While  he  was  at  the  latter  city  he 
published  a  small  "  Latin  and  French  Dm» 
tionary,"  in  8vo,,  which  met  with  a  favonnbfe 
receptton,  and  has  passed  through  numerout 
editions.    He  also  drew  up  another  i^kw  a 
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more  exttaded  scale,  which  the  appesTance  of  FABRETTI,  1R.APHdBt,  an  emiiwnt  «nH>~ 
a  similar  work  by  M.  Magircz  prevented  hint  qaarf,  was  born  of  a  eoixi  family  at  Urbint^ 
from  committing  to  the  press.  While  be  was  in  1619.  He  stiHHed  jurisprudence  in  his  na- 
at  Lyons,  in  the  year  1709,  be  gave  to  the  public  tire  city,  and  after  graduating  at  the  age  of 
an  enlarged  edition  of  the  satirical  Dictionary  ei^teen,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became 
of  Richclet,  in  two  volamea  folio,  under  the  gJ'eatly  distinguished,  as  well  for  variety  of 
title  of  "  Amsterdam."  Some  of  the  articles  erudition,  as  for  prudcncy  and  dexterity  in  the 
which  be  admitted  into  that  edition,  of  a  theo-  management  of  public  aflairs.  Being  sent  by 
logical  andsatirical  compleicion,  and,  according  the  court  of  Rome  upon  business  of  importance 
to  abbe  Joly,  the  waim  commendation  which  into  Spain,  he  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that 
he  bestowed  in  it  on  tbe  iUustrious  writers  of  pope  Alexander  VII.  nominated  him  first,  trca- 
the  Port  Royal  foundation,  gave  such  oiFence  surer,  and  then  assessor  to  the  Spanish  nunti- 
to  the  Others  of  the  Oratory,  that  he  was  ature.  He  was  absent  thirteen  years,  and  upon 
•  bbligedto  wtdidraw  from  ttKir  society,  and  to  his  return  was  appointed  judge  of  appeals,  in 
retire  to  Cieimont  in  Auvergne.  In  this  state  which  office  he  gave  general  catisfaction  by  hit 
of  exik  be  was  maintained,  partly  by  what  he  diligence  and  integrity.  He  was  afterwards  for 
recerred  fcr  inetrueting  sranc  cmdreii,  and  three  years  auditor  of  legation  in  ITrbino  j. 
portly  by  the  aseistance  of  father  Tellier,  a  whence  being  recalled  to  Rome,  he  occupied 
Jesuit,  and  confessor  to  the  king.  In  the  yeat  successively  the  posts  of  clerical  examiner,  se- 
3715  father  Fabre  was  pennitted  to  re-enter  cretary  of  the  memorials,  canon  of  the  Vatican, 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  soon  af-  prefect  of  the  holy  cimcteries,  and  archivist  aS 
towards  published  at  Douay  a  little  treatise  the  castle  of  St.  Angclo.  He  employed  his  in- 
much  esteemed  by  the  Cvdiolics,  entitled  tervals  of  leisure  in  the  study  of  anriquiries,  for 
"  Convenatians  between  Christina  and  Pclagia,  which  he  was  so  well  prepared  by  his  know- 
Schoolvlnlstiesecs,  respecting  the  Reading  of  the  ledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  He 
Sacred  Scnptores,"  iztno.  In  the  year  1723  particularly  dei'oted  himself  to  the  examination 
we  findhim  a  resident  at  Montmorency,  where  and  collection  of  all  tlte  inscriptions  and  ancient 
heconunenced'his  **  ContinuMion  of  the  Ec-  monuments  dispersed  through  Latium,fcr  which 
dcsiastical  History  ot  the  Abbe  FJcury,"  which  purpose  he  traversed  the  whole  of  that  province 
became  gradually  extended  to  sixteen  volumes  alone  and  on  horseback,  climbing  hills,  plunging 
fai  4-to,  and  tsnu).  The 'maniitu<)e  of  this  un-  into  caverns,  and  leaving  no  part  une):plored. 
dertaking  occasioned  the  anOior's  removal,  for  His  horse  was  so  much  accustomed  to  stop 
Ac  convenience  of  consulting  proper  autiiorities,  among  ruins,  that  he  became  himself  2  kind  of 
from  Montmorency  to  a  house  heionging  to  his  antiquary,  and  sometimes,  by  stopping  spon- 
tffder  at  Paris,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  taneously,  pave  his  master  notice  of  objects 
df  his  days.  This  work,  although  written  in  which  would  otherwise  have  been  passed  unob- 
an  easy  style,  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  which  served.  In  1680  he  published  a  work  **  I)e 
it  is  a  sequel,  both  in  point  of  precision  and  Aquis  &  Aqujcductibus  vcteris  RomK,"  which 
4he  setectaon  <of  materials.  By  the  improper  was  part  pf  the  fruit  of  his  rcsearchcR,  and  gave 
intetmixture  of  civil  vrith  ecclesiastic^  his-  him  a  Iii^h  reputation  among  the  learned..  It 
lory,  the  bulk  of  it  is  unnecessarily  extraded  -,  involved  him,  however,  m  a  disptte  with  James 
and  yet  the  author  was  prevented  from  commit-  Groitovius,  wliidi  was  conducted,  with  little 
"tii^  the  whole  of  what  he  had  wTitten  to  the  civility  on  eitlier  side.  He  next  published  a 
piess.  Besides  the  wotks  already  mentioned,  Tcrv  learned  di^scrtatitm  "  De  Columna  Tra- 
Atther  Fabre  ".vaT the  author  of  a  "  Translation  jani,"  1683,  fol.  \vhich  contained  many  curious- 
a£  all  the  "Works  of  Virgy,"  accompanied  with  parttculars  concerning  the^naval  and  miUtipy 
■dissertations,  notes,  and  the  Latin  text,  in  three  establishments,  &c  of  the  ancients.  There 
volumes  izmo.  1721  ;  a  prose  "  T'ranslation  of  was  annexed  to  it  the  history  of  Trajan's  Dacic 
liie  Fables  of  PJuedrus,"  with  the  text,  notes,  wars  by  Ciacconius.  His  great  collection  of 
and  the  life  of  Pheedrus,  i3mo.  1728;  a  sum-  inscriptions,  entitled  "  Inscnptionum  Antiqua- 
■lary  or  "  Index  of  M.  de  Thou's  History,"  rum  Explicatio,"  fol.  appeared  at  Rome  in  i  S99» 
.fcc.  He  maintained  a  character  estimable  for  and  for  its  exactness,  and  the  erudition  of  the 
fdeasiag  manners,  modesty,  and  candour,  and  explanations,  was  esteemed  the  best  which  had 
diedmuch  regretted  by  his  brethrtn  and  friends,  liitiierto  been  given  to  the  public.  Maffei  ob- 
in  1753,  whOT  he  had  attained  to  the  advanced  -serves  that  it  wai  the  first  collection  which  was 
^^eriod  ■  of  eighty-five  years.  Moreri,  Jfiiwv.  not  filled  with  fictitious  inscriptions.  Many  of 
Jiiit,  Hia, — M.  them,howe«r,  arc  insignificant  as  to  dieirs(d>. 
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jecti.  Fabretti  died  at  Rome  in  i7oo>  uniner-  to  ^oo  ducattf  which  wm  afterwards  STieee»< 
sally  esteemed  and  beloved,  having  managed  an  sively  augmented  to  i  loo  i  and  after  he  had  filled 
originally  «xak  constitution  so  as  to  reach  his  the  chair  thirty-six  years,  an  annual  pension  of 
8ist  year.  His  cabinet  of  antique  monuments  lodo  crowns  for  his  life  was  assigned  him» 
was  phced  in  the  old  palace  of  the  dukes  of  under  the  obligation  of  not  quitting  the  territo- 
Urbino.  ^rataichi.  Neuv.  Diet,  Hist. — A.  ries  of  the  republic.  He  received  various  other 
FABRI,  HoNOKius,  a  French  Jesuit,  and  proofs  of  the  approbation  of  the  Venetian  state, 
voluminous  writer,  was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  consequent  upon  the  fame  which  he  acquired. 
Bcllay,  in  the  year  1606  or  1607.  He  entered  All  the  honours  and  privileges  belonging  totlie 
into  the  order  in  the  year  1626,  and  discharged  ordinary  professors  m  medicine  were  granted, 
for  a  long  time  the  oSice  of  professor  of  phi-  him,  With  precedence  over  the  lecturers  in  phi- 
losophy in  the  college  of  the  Trinity  at  Lyons,  losophy ;  and  he  was  made-a  citizen  of  Padua, 
Besides  philosophy  and  theology,  he  devoted  a  and  honoured  with  the  distinctions  of  a  cavalier 
considerable  part  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  of  St.  Mark.  It  was  also  in  compliance  with 
mathematics,  nat^iral  history,  and  medicme,  and  his  desire  that  the  public  theatre  of  anatomy 
published  various  treatises  in  those  respective  was  erected  in  1594.  Wealth  flowed  in  upon 
sciences.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  the  year  i<688,  him  at  an  equal  rate  with  honour.  Besides  his 
after  having  for  some  time  held  the  office  of  stipend,  he  received  large  sums  from  patients 
penitentiary  in  that  city.  It  is  pretended,  al-  who  .came  to  him  from  the  diflbrent  parts  of 
though  we  are  not  furnished  with  any  evidence  Italy,  and  from  foreign  countries.  Yet  he  was 
of  the  fact,  that  he  had  discovered  the  circula-  not  greedy  of  fees,  and  often  refused  the  re- 
tion  of  the  blood  before  the  celebrated  Harvey,  compence  due  to  bun.  This  moderatitm,  how- 
He  was  the  author  of  "  Physica,  seu  rcrum  ever,  caused  many  rich  presents  to  be  sent  him, 
corporearum  Scicntia,"  published  at  Paris  and  which  he  collected  in  a  cabmet,  -bearing  the  in- 
Lyons  in  six  volumes  4to.  1667;  "  Synopsis  scription  "  Lucri  neglecd  lucrum."  He  ex- 
Optica,"  410.  Lyons,  ib6'] ;  "  De  Plantis,  de  pended  his  money  freely  upcm  hts  ftiends  and 
Generatione  Animalium,  &  de  Homine,"  4to.  men  of  letters,  whom  ne  magnificently  enter- 
Faris,  1 66(5 ;  "  Summula  Theologisc,"  4to.  tainedat  acountry-JiouBenearthcBrenta,nanied 
Lyons,  166^  ;  "  Hermanni  Conriilgii  Concus-  Montagnuola,  since  in  possession  of  the  Benzi 
%m  excussa,  &  Romans:  Fidei  Firmitas  incon-  family  of  Padua.  He  did  not  pass  throng 
cussa,"  8vo.  Augsburg,  1664;  "  Not?e  in  life,  however,  without  contentions,  and  he  had 
Notas  Willdmini  Wcndrokii,"  inserted  m.  the  particularly  a  sharp  controversy  with  the  anato- 
*f  Grand  Apology  for  the  moral  Doctrine  of  the  mist  Eustachio  Rudio.  The  illustrious  Galileo 
Society  of  Jesus,"  folio,  Cologne,  KS72  ;  and  proposed,  in  1606,  to  the  erand-duke  of  Tus- 
numerous  other  treatises,  cither  printed  or  left  cany  to  invite  Fabricio  to  Pisa,  but  the  treaty 
jn  M.S.  for  the  titles  and  subjects  of  which  we  did  notuke  place.  He  died  at  Padua  in  1619, 
must  refer  to  our  authorities.  Moreri.  Nouv.  kaving  to  a  niece  an  inheritance  which  is  saul 
Diet.  Hist. — M.  to  have  amounted  to  100,000  ducats. 

FABRI,  James,  see  Fetkb.  Fabricius  ah  Aquapendentcwas  a  coBsidin)- 

FABRICIO,  Jgrom,  usually  called  ab  j4qua'  able  author,  though  he  did  not  begin  to  public 

pendente,  from  the  town  of  tnat  name  at  the  till  he  was  advanced  in  years.     His  works  are 

foot  of  the  Apennines  which  was  his  birth-  chirurgical  and  anatomical.  His  "  Pnclectionee 

place,  a  celebrated  surgeon  and  anatomist,  was  ChirurgicK,"  or  "  Pentateuchos  Chirurgicus,^ 

bom  of  a  noble  but  indigent  family,  about  1537.  were  published  without  his  approbation  by  Beyer 

He  was  sent  to  study  at  Padua,  where  he  ob-  at  Frankfort,  1592.     He  himself  published  mst 

tained  the  patronage  of  some  Venetian  nobles  in  1613  his  "  Opera  Chirurgica  in  duas  partes 

of  the  family  bf  I^redano.     He  was  a  disciple  divisa:  i.  Operauones  ChinirgicB;  2.  Pentatcu- 

of  the  famous  anatomist  Fallopius,  at  whose  chos }"  folio,  many  times  reprinted.    The  style 

death,  In  1 563,  he  became  anatomical  demon-  of  this  work  is  concise ;  the  matter  valuable  for 

Etrator.    In  1565  he  was  made  professor  of  sur-  many  practical  observations,  though  he  is  ac- 

gery,  with  the  obligation  of  still  teaching  ana-  cused  by  Severinus  of  accelerating  the  disuse  of 

tomy  ;  and  in    IJ71,   the  chair   of  anatomy,  the  old  vigorous  surgery,  which  freely  employed 

which  had  hitherto  been  only  an  appendage  to  fire  and  steel.    He  copies  frequently  from  otiier 

diat  of  surgery,  was  declared  primary,  and  Fa-  authors,   often  without  acknowledgment ;  yet 

bricio  was  enjoined  to  teach   that  science    in  several  improvements  in  practice  appear  to  be 

the  spring  months,  and  surgery  the  rest  of  the  of  his  own  invention.     As  an  anatomist,  lie  is 

^ar.    On  this  occasion  his  salary  was  raised  principally  distinguished  for  his  desctiptimaf 
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'^  rSlves  of  ^e  veins,  wkichi  if  he  di3  not  hundred  talbits  to  the  public  treasury  on'  tlu» 

first  discover  (aec  Canani),  he  first  accurately  dxy  he  triumphed,  and  this  glory  was  all  the 

examined,  though  without  comprehending  thetr  lecompence  he  resenrcd  for  himself.  -  TVoyeara 

use  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood.    His  disco-  afterwards  he  was  one  of  the  embassadoTS  senc 

verjr  'of  these  organs    is  dated  as  far  back    aSi  to  Fyrrhus  Icing  of  Epinis,  in  order  to  treat  o£ 

1574,  but  his  w^k  "^  Da  Venaruni  O^olis*  the  ransom  of  prisoners.     Oathis  occasion  the; 

did  not  appear  till  1603.     His  other  anatomical  king,  informed  of  his  .poverty,   tempted   him 

works  are :"  De  formato  Fetu,"  ><Soa,  a  splen-i  ^ui  a  large   sum  to  become  his   friend,  but 

did  performance,  with  many  plates,  and  much  Fabricius  was  proof  against  such  offers.     Pyr- 

comparison  of    human   with  brutal  anatomy :  i;hus  theii  tried-  his  courage  by  ordering  a  cur* 

*,'  De  Visibne,  Voce,  &  Aaditu,"  1600 :  "  De  tain  to  be  suddenly  drawn  which  separated  him' 

Locutions  &   ejus  instrument! s,"  1603 :  "  De  from  a  huge  ele[mant,  an  animal  he  had  neicu. 

firutoTuih  lo4uela,"  1603  :  "  De  Musculi  offi-  yet  seen  :  flic  beast  was  at  thesame  time:ui^e<l 

cio,05siumdearticuhtionibus,&c."  i6l4:"De  to  roar,  and  to  place  his  trunk  upon  the  Ro^' 

Kespiratioiie  &  ejus  instrumentis,"  1614': "'  De  man's  shoulder.    Fabricius,  perfectly  unmorcd, 

Motulocalvanimahom  secundum  tohim,"  l6iS|  turned  to  the  king,  and  asked  him,  if  bethought 

4to.vthi3is'aneofhismbstcurious'woTks,  treats  diat  the  man  who-cbnld  withifanil Kls  ofi^,' 

ing  largely  on  all  kinds  of  progressive  motiort  would  be  ^kcn  by  the  braying  of  a  beast  ?i 

■nanimals,  and  especially  in  man :  "  De  Gula,  The  admiration  ofFyrrhus  wasredoubled,  and' 

Veatriculo,   &  Intestinis,"  i4?i8 :  "  De  totios  he  inrited  Fabricius  to  dinner.    The  convcrsa- 

Animus  Ime^umentis,"  1618I   A  posthuhioiis  tion  turned  npoh  the  Epituijuii  phikisbj^y, 

'wtirk  of  his,  "  De  fonnatidne  Ovi  &  FulHi"  which  Cyneas  explained  as  teaching  that  plEa^ 

w^s*  published  by  Prevot  in  1621.    All  the  pre-;  sure  vfas  the   sovereign  good.     "Would  to 

ceding  works  went   through  several  editions,  heaven  (cried  the  Roman)  that  Pyrrhus  and  the 

arid  were  collectively  pubK^ied  by  Bohn^  Lipi.  Samnites  might  adopt  this  ptinciple !"  Fabricius 

1687J 'folio,  and  at   Leyden  with  a  preface  of  was   a   second   time   consul.  B.C.  378,  and  in 

AlbinuSj-  I737)    folio,     HaUtr  BiM,  Ahai.  ^  conjunction  with  his  colleague  .£miliu$  Papusy 

Cbirurr.     'Ttrab^ehi, — A.                             ,  carried  on  the  war- with  PyrrhUs  in  the  territory 

FABRICIUS,  ANbREW,'  a  leatned  catholic  of  Tarentum.     He  received  at  this  time  a  pro^i^ 

divrae  in  the  sixteenth  century,  wias  a  native  pbsal  ^x>m  the  physician  of  that  king,  to  carry", 

of  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Li^;e.     Having  him  off  byjraison^  upbn  promise  pf  a  suitable 

distSignibhed  himself  by  ^a  progress^  in  the  reward.     The  virtuous  consul,  aUiomng  such 

Btudy  of  "jdiilosophy  andthedl^y,  he'was  ap-  treachery,  commiinlcated  the  a^r  to  his  fiot- 

pointed  to  teach  those  sciences  in  die  university  leagUe,   and,  as   some  affirm,  t»  the  Roman 

of  Louvahi.    The  abilities  which  he  displayed  senate  ;  and  a  letter  was  sent  to  Fyrrhus,  warn* 

in  this  situation  attracted  the  notice  of  Od^d,  ihg   hiin  rfhis  domestic'danger,  and'expFess-^ 

cantinal  bishop  of  Augsburg,  who  engaged  him  mg  a  deteKt^tion  of  employing  such  modes'of 

in  his  service,  and  sent  him  to  Rome  to  manage  warfai^  against  ai)  enemy.    In  the  ycaf  B.CJ 

his  concerns  at  that  court,  where  he  continued  275,  Fabricius  served  the  office  of  censor,  and 

for  six   years  under  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V".  displayed  that  rigour  against  luxury  which  be- 

Oii  his  return,  he  was  appointed  counsellor  to  longed  to  the  ancient  Romans.     His  cont«npt 

the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  wlio   procured  for  him  of  riches  continued  during  his  life,  and  he  died 

tile  provostship  of  Ottingen  in  Sunbla,  where  so.  poor,  that  a  dowry  was  gi'*cn  to  his  daughter 

he  died  in  the  year  1 581.     He  was  the  author  out  of  the  public  treasury.     Through  respect 

of  "  Harmonia   Corfessionis    Augiistanje,"  in  to  his  rncmtory,  a  law  of  the  twelve  tables  was 

folio,  which  was  not  published  till  after  the  dispensed '  with,  prohibiting  butiais  within  the 

author's  dearfi,  in  1587;  and  other  pieces  dis-  city.      Plutarch,   in    Ppvho.     Sayle.     l/mvfrit 

tingiiishcd  by  erudition.     AieferS.    NtmiiiDicf.  Hist. — A. 

WJj/— M.  FABRICIUS,    Gkorcje,    a   modem-  Latin 

FABRICIUS,  Caius,  surnam'ed'  Luidus  or  poet  and  man  bf  letters^  was  born'at  lC«mnitz 

Luintua,  a    Roman  commandbi'  disthlguished  in  Misnin  in    15*6.     He  distinguished  himself 

for  iiitcgrity  and  magnanimity,  Was  consul  the  by   a   great  facility  in  writing -Lathi  vSrse,  of 

first  time  B.C.    282,  when  he  gained  a  com-  which  he  published  twenty-five  bocAs  of  sacred 

plete  victory  over  the  allied  Lucarlians,  Bruti'-  poemf,  printed  at  B&sil  in  two  volumes   Bvo. 

ans;  and  Samnites.  '  He  forced  the   enemy?s  .1567;  likewise  odes  agiinst  die  Turks,   &c. 

can^,-Md'  gained  so  great  a  booty,    that  After  His  poetry  has  beeii  much  praised  by  his  coun- 

Margtiyrewardinghis  loldieis,  he  l»-oilgKt  fota:  trymen.for  ease  arid' purity  of  style^- and  coa* 

VOL.  IV.                 ■  -                    C                  ■ 
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viieness  vitliout  obscurity.  He  was  so  nice  in  Lcipsic,  where  he  was  bom  in  1668.  He  wat 
Kis  choice  of  words,  that  in  his  sacred  poerai  Itft'an.oiphan  at  an  early  age,  but  cate  wu 
be  would  not  employ  a  tenn  which  referred  to  takeo  of  his  education,  and  U  the  age  of  sixtoen 
die  pagan  mythology ; — perhaps  a  just  attention  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Quedlinburg. 
to  propriety,  but  which  would  deprive  a  Latin  Having  borrowed  from  the  master  the  Ad- 
poet  of  so  much  common  imagery,  that  we*  versaria  of  Caspar  Barthius,  he  was  so  Strnck. 
may  wonder  how  he  could  make  up  his  quan-  with  the  vast  erudition  displaved  in  the  work, 
tity  of  verse  !  He  also  wrote  an  art  of  poetry  that  he  became  inflamed  witfi  the  ambition  of 
in  seven  books,  frequently  reprinted,  and  cs-  rivaling  the  author  in  his  learning-  Returning 
teemed  for  its  eruditiom  His  other  works  were  ;  to  Lcipsic  in  1686,  he  entered  upot)  the  study 
"  A  Description  of  Home,  and  Travels,"  in  of  theology,  and  particularly  attended  to  the 
JLattn  prose:  "Kerum  Germanix  magnx  &  Sas-  works  of  die  fatkers  and  the  ecclesiastical 
■mix  universx  memorabil."  two  volumes  folio  :  historians.  At  his  reading  extended,  he  began 
"Saxonia  illustrata £eu Origin es  S3w>nicK,"two  to  conceive  the  project  of  his  Greek  and  Latin 


volumes  folio  (  "  Recutn  Municarum,  Lib.  vii."  BibDothequcs,  and  made  collectiona  for  the  pur^ 

folio.     He  also  published  a  collection  of  the  pose.     At  the  age  of  twenty  he^ve  the  Erst 

chrtstianLatinpoets,inirhich'he  tooktheliberty.  fruits  of  his  erudition,  in.a  dissertation  entitled 

of  making  some    alteratious  in   the    original^.-  ''Miscellaneous  Remarks  (Hi  the  Seventy  Intcr- 

This   learned  writer   died'  in   1571.     Bmiiet.  preters  of  the  Old  Testament."     For  several 

Mortri. — A.  auccessife  years  he  published  teamed  pieces  of 

.  FABRIGIUS^  JaiAes,    a  learned   German  philology,   which  .proved  his    intimacy  with 

lutlieran  divine,  was  bora  at  Coslin,  a  town  ia  iqriptural   and    philosophical    criticism.      Hfr 

Pomentnia,  in  the  year  1593.     As  his  parents  preached  several   times   at    Leipsic,   and  hdd 

were  too  poor  to  aflord  him  die  requisite  assist-  public  disputations  in  theology.     In   1693  ^® 

aace  while  purauine  his  literary  studies,  he  fur-'  went  to   Hamburg,  where  he  resided  in  the 

■lishcd  himself  with  the  necessary  supplies  by  bouse,  and  superintended  the  library,  of  John 

devoring^  part  of  his  time  to  the  instruction  of  Frederic  Mayer.     In  this  situation  he  remained 

young  people.     He  was  thus  enabled,  ^ccom-  live  years,  devoting  his  time  to  study  and  the 

lanied  by  some  of  those  who  were  entrusted  to  labours  of  the  pulpit.  In  1697  he  published 
-lis  care,  to  repair  to  the  university  of  Rostock,  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Bibiiotheca  Latina," 
where  he  acquired  the  esteem  of  the  professors,  in  a  single  8vo.  volume.  On  the  death  of  Vin- 
Afterwards  he  became  minister  of  Coslin,  and  cent  Fhccius  in  iti^q,  Fabricius,  who  had  been 
was  appmnted  preacher  to  the  duke  Bogis-  hiithcrto  disappointed  in  bis  attempts  to  obtaiB 
laus  XTV.  through  whose  reconimendation  he  an  academical  post,  was  elected  to  the  vacant 
—d  the  degree  of  doctor  from  ;the  pniver-  thair  of  ek>quence  in  Hamburg.     He  took  the 


E 


uty  of  tGripswald.  About  that  tinre  Gustavua  degree  of  doctor  in  theobgy  at  Keil  in  that 
Adolphus,  Icing  of  Sweden,  having  undertaken  year ;  and  in  the  next,  married  the  dai^tei 
his  expeditioh  into  Germany,  made  Fabricius  of  the  master  of  the  school  at  Hamburgii  to 
hit  confessor,  and  appointed  him  to  the  fuper-  whose  place  he  afterwards  succeeded.  He  ever 
intendency  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  ■  his  army,  after  continued  in  that  city,  the  magistrates 
After  the  death  of  that  prince,  at  the  b^tie  of  of  which  were  so  sensible  of  his  merit,  tliat 
Lutzetl,  he  was  recsilkd  by  duke  Bogislaus,  and  they  considerably  augmented  his  salary  .upon 
made  superintendent  of  Upper  Pomerania,  in  an  invitarion  he  received  from  the  landgrave 
which  post,  after  the  death  of  the  duke,  he  of  Hesse-Cassel  to  undertake  the  divinhy  pro^ 
■was  confirmed  by  queen  Christina-  lie  was  fessorship  at  Giessen.  Notwithstanding  th«- 
aleo  appointed  minister  of  the  principal  church  extent  of  his  private  studies,  no  man  could  be 
pf  Stettin,  and  professor  of  tlieology  in  that  more  assiduous  in  the  instruction  of  his  pupils, 
city.  He  died  in  the  year  1654.  His  literary  to  whom  during  the  first  ten  years  of  Ills  pro- 
productions' were,  "  Disputaticmes  in  Gcnesim  fessorship  he  devoted  near  ten  hours  a-day; 
&  in  E^istolam  ad  Romanos ;"  "  Probacio  Vi-  and  though  he  afterwards  gradually  abridged 
rionum  ;"  "  Invictx  Visionum  Probationes,"  this  portion  of  his  time,  yet  it  was  always  con- 
written  in  defence  of  the  preceding  against  the  siderable.  He  finished  his  laborious  life  ia- 
attacks:of  some  of  the  divines  of  Wittemberg  ;  1736,  in  his  tiSthyear.  Fabricius  was  a  modest 
"  Justa  Gustaviana  ;"  and  several  treatises  jnan,  qf  a  mild  disposition  ;  and  ihough  one  of 
written  in  the  German  language.  Moreri—M.  his  first  controversial  pieces  was  written  with 
,  FABRICIUS,  John  Albekt,  a  scholar  of  some  acrimony,  he  afterwards  corrpcted  him-, 
{teat  eminence,  .was  the  soo  of  m  or^nist  al  self,  and  abstained  firom  any  hatshness  of  re- 
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nmk.  'WbcnanyofWs.owiifaultawerepointed  professor-Mtraordinarj'  of  die  Greek  timguaK. 
out  to  him,  he  would  say  that,  if  necessary,  In  the  year  last  mentioned  he  was  appointed  hy 
he  could  himself  exhibit  others.  Scarcely  any  the  elector  to  go  to  Paris,  in  the  quality  of  gb- 
man  has  surpassed  him  in  the  knowledge  of  vemor  to  the  baron  de  Rothenchild,  whom  in 
books,  insomuch  that  he  well  merited  the  cpi-  the  year  i6^Q  he  conducted  to  the  Hague,  and 
thet  bestowed  upon  him  by  another  leanied  .  in  the  following  year  to  England,  and  afterwards 
man,  of  Biblie/htcarius  repuhiir*  lilerari*.  The  to  france,  where  they  separated.  In  the  course 
works  by  which  he  has  rendered  the  most  ser-  of  his  travels  Fabricius'had  received  at  Leyden 
vice  to  scholars  are:  "BibliothccaGncca,"  four-  the  degree  of  doctor  hi  theology.  Not  long 
teen  volumes  410.  published  at  Hamburg  from  after  he  quitted  his  pupil  he  was  appointed 
1705  to  1728  :  this  is  a  very  extensive  and  ac-  professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg,  superin- 
curate  account  of  the  works,  lives,  &c.  of  tendent  of  the  college  of  wisdom,  a  professor 
Greek  authors,  with  extracts  or  transcripts  of  in  philosophy,  and  dit^ctor  of  the  studies  of 
some  of  their  most  rare  and  curious  works,  the  electoral  prince.  The  abilities,  integrity, 
*'  Bibliotheca  Latina,"  1707,  1708,  1721,  three  and  prudence  which  he  had  displayed  in  th6 
Tolumcs  8vo.reprintedat Venice  intwo  volumes  respective  offices  which  he  had  filled,  occa- 
4to.  1728 :  this  is  a  sirailar  work  with  respect  sioned  his  nomination  in  the  year  \66^  to  the 
to  the  Latin  authors,  but  less  perfect,  though  honour  of  ecclesiastical  counsellor  to  the  elector, 
raluablc.  "  Bibliotheca  Latina  ecclesiastic  a,"  who  made  use  of  his  talents  in  a  political  on- 
Hamh.  folio,  1718  :  2  collection  of-Latin  writers  bassy  to  SchaShausen,  in  the  year  1666.  The 
concerning  ecclesiastical  a^irs.  "  Codex  apo-  state  of  war  in  which  the  palatinate  was  some 
cryphus^viTestamenti,"  ^iifnj.three  volumes  time  afterwards  involved,  obliged  Fabricius  frc- 
8vo.  1719.:  a  very  curious  compilation  of  all  quently  to  quit  Heidelberg,  and  to  retire  Somc-> 
the  false  gospela,  acts,  and  apocalypses,  current  times  to  other  cities  in  Germany,  and  at  other 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  ^'  Codex  pseud-  times  to  Switzerland,  In  ihe  latter  countiy  he 
epigraphus  Veteris  Testamenti,"  two  volume*  was  employed  by  William  III.  king  of  England, 
8vo.  1722,  1733  :' the  same  with  respect  to  the  and  the  states-general ^  to  assist  the  English 
Old  Testament.  "  Bibliotheca  mediae  &  infima;  envoy  to  the  cantons,  and  t©  watch  over  the 
Latinatis,"  five  volumes  8vo.  1734,  reprinted  at  interests  of  t^e  Dutch  Kput^c.  These  trusts 
Padua  in  six  volumes  4to.  iVS^-  "  Bibliographia  he  discharged  to  the  satitfdct^  of  his  princi- 
antiqQaria,"/fa»ii.  two  volumes,  1760 :  a  notice  pals,  and  in  such  a  manner  asC^gain  universal 
of  all  writers  upon  Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman,  esteem.  He  was  also'^o  happ^^as  to  succeed' 
»id  ecclesiastic  antiquities.  Besides  these  vo-  in  negoclating  a  reconciliation  between  the 
luminous  publications,  he  gave  editions  of  Vandois  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  an  alliance 
various  learned  works,  and  honoured  the  place  between  that  prince  and  the  states-general,  who 
of  his  residence  with  a  copious  account  of  its  granted  him  a  special  commisSioti  for  that  pur- 
eminent  men,  entitled  "  Memoriae  Hamburgen-  pose.  Having  completed  the  objects  of  his 
ses,"  seven  volumes  Svo.  since  augmented  by  mission  to  Switzerland,  he  returned  to  Heidel- 
an  eighth.  Mortri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A.  berg,  whence  he  afterwards  retired  to  Frank- 
FABRICIUS,  John  Lewis,  a  learned  Swiss  fort,  where  he  died  in  theycar  1697.  Besides, 
divine  of  the  reformed  communion  in  the  1 7th  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  in  his  political 
century,  was  bom  at  Schaffhausen,  in  the  year  agencies,  his  theological  and  controversial  trea- 
1639.  He  commenced  his  education  under  tises  reflect  credit  on  his  talents  and  erudition.  " 
the  care  of  his  father,  who  was  rector  of  the  That  he  had  much  to  leam,  however,  in  tlie 
college  in  his  native  town  t  whence  he  went  school  of  christian  toleration  and  candour,  was 
for  farther  improvement  to  Cologne,  and  after-  manifest  from  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  the 
^varda  to  Heidelberg,  wliere  a  broker  of  his  unfortunate  unitarian  exiles,  who  were  bar- 
Tiadobtainedthcchair  of  professor  in  history  and  barously  driven  out  of  Poland  because  they 
the  Greek  tongue.  In  the  year  1650  he  re-  were  too  conscientious  to  reiiourtce  their  prin- 
moved  to  Utrecht,  where  he  was  permitted  to  ciples.  For  when  the  elector  appeared  disposed 
engage  in  the  office  «f  tutor,  in  which  capacity  to  allow  them  a  peaceable  settlement  in  Man- 
be  accompanied  the  son  of  M.  dc  la  Lane,  go-  hfiim,  the  opposition  and  remonstrances  of 
ifemor  of  Rees,  to  "Paris  in  the  year  iticS)  and  Fabricius,  together  with  those  of  the  other' 
c»ntinued  In  that  city  for  three  yean.  Return-  clergy,  produced  a  change  in  his  mind,  and 
ing  to  HcidelbCTg,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  contributed  to  the  cruel  exclusion  of  those  per- 
is l6j6;  and  in  me  following  year  «as  admitted  secuted  wanderers  from  the  palatinate.  Fabri- 
t*  die  .AeKise  of  tl^  nuiustry,  and  ciwatcd  cius*:  workt  are  entitled  "  De  Viit  Dei,  an  & 
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<luosque  Eint  Smiles  Viis  Hominum  i"  **  De  tbe  Gredc  panphraK  of  Justinian's  Instkntot 

Symoolka  Dei  Visione ;"  "  Am^i^ie  (tc  Sap-  itj   1heoplu.\ifs.      This  wnrk   prpcuicd    bint 

tiimo  Infantibut  HetcrodoxoTum  coiifercndo  ',*,'-  great   repatatian  among  the  learned  ;  and  the 

"De   Ludis 'Scerticia  i"   "   D,e   Conirovcrst»  chancellor  Scguicr,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated* 

circa  personatn  Chtisti  inter  £vangelicos  agi-  liept  him  in  tlie  metropolis,  with  a  pension,  for 

lata ;'    '*  Nuclides  Catholicus  ad  Frattes  Wal-  tiie  purpose'  of  translatinc  the  Basilics,  or  col- 

emburgicot  i"  "  Pe  Limitibus  Obspqun  ergz  lection  of  Roman  laws  in  use  in  the  Kastem 

Homines  s"  "  De  Fide  Ijifantum  ;"  "  Ce  Bap>  empire.    This  task  he  finished  in  seven  volumes 

tismo   per   mulierem,  Vel  hortiinem  privaturtt  folio,  Poru  1647,  withthetitleof  "  fiasilicon.'* 

admtnistrato,"  &c<  Mtrtr't,    M^h.  Hist.  Eccl,  He  afterwards  sapcrintendefl  at  the  royal  press 

Sde,  JQfii- — M.  the   editions  of  "   Cedrenus  ;"  "  Nicctas  j*' 

FABIilCmS,  'William,    surnamcd  HiL-  V  Anast^tius,  the  Librarian ;"  "  Constantino 

OAMUs,  a  celebrated  surgeon,  was  born  at  tbe  Manasses;"  "  XheopbyLict  >4imoc..t.us ;!'  and 

village  of  Hildcn,  near  Cologn,  iii  1560,     He  "  Chalcoudylas  j"  all.  which  he  enriched  with 

was  a  disciple  of  John  Griflbn  of  Lausanne,  in  notes   and  d's^crtn^ions.      He   also   puUiJihccf 

which  place  he  settled  as  physician  and  sUrgeon,  various    cxercitatioDs    on   pro^sional    topics/ 

and  also  gave  public  lectures  in  anatomy.     He  and  a  controversial  work  against  Saunuise  can« 

was  medical  surgeon  to  the  margrave  of  Baden  *,  cerning  usury-    In  L653  he  undertook  a  revision 

and  finally,  in  1615,  accepted  nn  invita^n  to  of  the  voluminous  wodu  of  Cujas,  which  he 

become  public  physician   at  Bern,   where   he  finished  in  idj8.     'Uiis  editinir  amounted  ta 


passed  thie  remainder  of  his  life-     He  vvas  a    ten  volumes  folio.     His  continusd.  apptic 
man  of  piety,  and  composed  some  sacred  can-    is  supposed  to  ha/e   abridged  his.  life,  wi       _ 
ticles.     He  sufTefcd  much  from  the  gout,  and    however,  did  not  cloec.tiU  1^9,  in  his  seventy* 


di^dat.theaeeof  aeventy-fojir,  ini634.  Hildanua  eighth  yc;ar-     He  left  behind  hifn  several  Icam-* 

wfs  a  practrtioiier  of  gi%at  experience.    Hedis-  ed  pieces  in  M.S.    Moriri,    Nutv.  Did.  Hiit^ 

fdayed  inach  ingenuity  iti  his  chirurgical  prac-  —A. 

t(ce,  by  the  invention  of  instruments  and  c6n-  F  ACUI^IDUS,  bishop  of  Hprmiaoa,  a  aCf, 
triyancc*  fbr  particular  occasions ;  and  he  paid  of  the  province  of  Byzacena  in  Africa,  in  thfe' 
mu(b  attention  to  Anatomy  as  the  surest  guide  sixth  century,  is  noticed  by  ecclesiastical  histo* 
in  the  vt  of.  surgery.  His  numerous  works'  rians,  principally  on  account  ofj  his  zieaJous  de- 
are  a  treasure  of  useful  fact.  Qf  these  the  most  itncc  oi  tht  Tb^ee  Chapitrt,  against  wJucli.  the: 
C(Misidcrab^e  are  six  centuries  of  "  Obserra^  ^mpcror  Justinian, was  persuadpd, 'by  Tbcodorc 
tioas  and  Cprea"  plibli shed  successively  from'  bishop  of  Cssarca,  to  issue  an  edict. of  con- 
■  6p6i  and  at  length  collectively  in  1641,  4to,'  dcmnation  in  the  year.j44.  The  pieces  which. 
Hf  likewise  wrote  "  On  Gangrene  '&  .Spha-'  vrere  distinguished  by  the  appellation,  of  the. 
calus}"  "OnBum8i""On  Gunshot  \y'ounds;"  Ttree  Chapters,  were  the  writings  of  Tlieodore. 
*' On  Lithotomy;"  "On  the  Use  of  Anatomvi"  of  Mopsucstia  ;  the  books  of  TheodOECt  of 
*.*  A  Century  of  Epistles  \"  and  some  detacncd  Cyrus,  written  in  answer  to  the  twelve  aoa-- 
pieces-  Ajl  his  works  were  published  togctli^r  by'  tiicmas  which  Cyril  had.  published  against  the 
T.  Sajcr,  Francf.  i<54<5,  folio,  and  againin  16B2.'  Nestorians ;  and  the latBcr  which  Ibai  of  Edessa 


^. 


tj  have  been   translated  into  German,  and    had  written'  to  one  Maris  a  Persian,  concerning 


partly    into    French.     Halttri   BiiL  Anat.    ^  the  council  of  Epbesus,  and  the  condemnation 

Ctirurg.     Frehiri  Theatr. — A.  of  Nestorius.     Theodore  of    Mopsucstia    had 

FABHOT,  Charles  Annibal,  one  of  the  lived  before    the  time    of  Nestorius,    and  had 

most  learned  jurists  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  died  not  only  in.  the  communion  of  the  church, 

Avs.  in  ProvptKc,  in   1581.     After  a  very  li*.  but  with   the    highest  reputation  for  sanctity. 

bcral  education,  h?  took  the  degree  of  ductor  Aud  the  council  «f  Chalcedon  had  declared  the. 

of  laws  in,  '6c>'5»  »nd  was  admittc<t  ah  advocate'  faith  of  Thcddorctan«| 'Ibas  to  be  entirely  , or- ' 

in   (he  parliament  of  Provence.     Through  the  thodox.  The  pieces  con.stituting  (A*  rArM^iiifl,;: 

patrobage^  of  the  first  president,  "Wifliam  du  Ufs^  however,    were  supposed-  to    faj/oiir.  the- 

Vair,  he  obtiined  a  chair  of  professor  of  bw  Ncstoiian  doctrine.     With  tiic  design,>  theiv 

at  Aix,  Y'hich  be  held  till.  1617.     He  then  fol-'  fore,  of.  entirely  crushing  th«  Kestorian  partyv. 

lowed  du  Vair,  who   was  made,keeper  of  the  and    of-,  gaining   repose   for   the  foHotBcrs  of.- 

seals,  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  till  the  death  Ortgen,to  whose  opinions  the  bishop  of  Catsaret^ 

of  his  pitro^  in  1(533.     After  this,  lie  returned  was  Warailymtached,  that  prelate  had  procvrfd' 

to  Aix,  and  .resumed   his  employihent,  and  in  tbc  inspcri^wiict above  mentioned.    .libclong»> 

1(^38  was  made  tirtC  profesfor  ot  law.     At  that  to  the  proviocie  of  the  ecclesiastical  histnria*. 

period  he  was  in  ,P»ri3,  printing  his  notes  on  to  relate  th.:  dissensions  in  the  church  to  which 
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dnt  edict  gave  rise,  and'  tit  etrcwnttffncet' 
whicli  produced  die  tubsei^ucnt  con  damnation: 
of  ihe  Three  Cbapttrs,  iii  the  fiftft  gencnll  coarv 
cil  held  at  Conetantinople  in  tlic  year  553, 
wUch  serve  to  ehew  how  widely  "  coundls, 
MwcU  as  doctors,  di^r."  W<:  have  oiily  to 
notice  the  cffccta  whieh  the  edict  produced  on 
Vacuiidus.  Fiadin^  the  orthodoxy  of  ibe  Thrtu 
CJntpifri  iiiU3  openly  impeached,  he  boldly  and' 
varmiy  iindortook  the  defence  of  them,  and' 
wrote  a>  treatise  for  that  purpose,  co*iSistingof 
twelve  chapters,  which  htive  iK'cti  an»ly£ed  by' 
Dopii).  In  hi»oppo9ition  to  the  imperii  edict 
Fa^unduowasjoB'ed  by  the  Aflicirtar.d  West- 
ern bishopa,  and  by  Vigilius  thrRwrnan  pon- 
tbf,  who  considered  it  aft  highly  injoriouito 
tlu  MTthority  of  the  council  of  Ct^^ikcrdon,  and 
tothe  memoryof  those  mei»  wiios#  writiflea 
and  characters- it  corercd  with  reproach,  fn- 
an  et^psiasiical  asMfiibly  which  by  the  empe-' 
roi's  order  wash^Jd  at  Constantinople  in  the 
year  547,  pope  Vij;ilius  and  a  consii'erable 
ntin^r  of  the  bisliops  were  induced  to  drop' 
their  opposition,  and  to  express  their  approba- 
thiaof  the  emperoi^s  edict.  Facundus,  how< 
eyor,  and  the  bi^iops  of  Africa  and  lllyriumi 
p^Mvcred  in  resisting  all  pcrauasiona  or  threat- 
enmgs  to  desert  their  cause,  andeven  separated  ' 
thcmeelvcA  from  the  communion  of  the  pope,' 
until  he.  Ind  retvHcted  the  sanction  which  he 
hbd  given  ts  the-  condemtiation  of  the  Three 
Chapttri.  Ic  w«fi  cither  on  this  occasion,  01'' 
a£co  the  coatidl  bf  Constantinopteh^id  yielded' 
t»  the  emperor's  wishes,'  that-  Facui»du6  \Ws' 
cqndciAncd  to  banishment  j  afcet' which  we 
team.  ~ncL  farUiCV'  pariiealars- concerning  htm.- 
He^waft-an  nbleand  eloquent  writer,  and  welt' 
coDVTrsant'in  tbe-wvrks  of  the  fathers,  andthe'' 
controversies  otthc  limes;  but  was  often  car- 
ried by.  W*  in!)petu€isi(y  and  zeal  beyond  thfc 
limits  oC  calni  reasoinng  <  ami  -moderation.  His  - 
remains-  were  poblishtd  by  father  Sirmond, 
I<5s9,  8*0.  with  notes,  after  a  copy  taken  from' 
a  M-S-in  the  Vatican  library  j  and  were  after- 
wards -reprinct^d  <  togethar  with-  the  works  of' 
Qpotos,  in '1675,  by  Philip  le  Pricur,  as  well' 
as  in  the  cAllactions  of  father  f^ifmond's  works  ■ 
published. in' 1699. and  1721.  Dupin.  Moik. 
Hist.  1^1.  Sae.  vi.     Mcrm—U. 

FADIrALLAH,  or  Chodsa  Rasch id  Ad- 
din  FadlaIiLAH,  an-oriental  historian,  wasthe 
SOD'  of  A  f  bysician  of  Hamadan  in  Persia:  He 
WQS  viziv  to- the  sultan  Cazan,  a  descendant  of 
OcnghiKSan.ot  Zingi3i,-who  reigned  at  Taurus, 
when-he-wasenjoitied'hyhis  sovereign  to  draw 
upiii  history  o*  the-  Mognls  from  the  materials 
col^Mted -by  an  »ld'Officer  nuned  Poulsd.     He 


finished  this  woi-k  A.D.  ii94,ro  which  he  gave 
the  titte  of  "  Tal-ickh  Moubarec  CLizanij"  or, 
The  August  History  of  CazWn',  Afffir  the  death 
of  t4iis  sultan,  his  auccWsor  Mohamnwd  Khoda- 
I>endi  ordered  Fadkilbh  to  complete  the  work, 
artd  add  to  it  a  eivH  'AtTd"  gcoj^apbicjrt  dcsCi^- 
tton  of  all  the  territotioS  ilnri  peofflo  of  the" 
Moguls  arid  Tartiirs;  THe  fii^t  volume  6i  th\i 
work,  containing  the  history' of  ttie  MogtSsy 
was  in  the  libr^'i^  of  the-  king  of  FraiWei  aiid 
was  translated  fro.n  the  Pers^ad  intd  French,  by 
M.-Petis  dc  la  Cvois,  jun.  fot  the  use'  of  Wn' 
father's  histnry  6f  Genjrhizcan.     Mareri—^h. 

FAERNG,  GABRinr.,  a  modern  Latin  port- 
arid' p.  lilulogist,  wa':  a  nnti^e  of-CrcVnoha.  Hef 
early  disthiguished  himself  in  ^lih:  litenrtur^ 
Mid  obt^.ined  thecmpiifty  of  correcfor'aiHfrcvisor 
of  ihtr  books  in  il'C  Vatican  library,  Decoming- 
knfiwn  to  cardinal  Chr.Tles  Borromeo,  he  Wa* 
by  him  intrrdnced  to  hia  uncL',  the  caAUharde' 
Medicis,  who  beiame  his  friend  and  protector. 
When  t'"it  cardinal  was  r.iistfdto  the  popedom' 
by  tht  name  of  PiUS  IV.  PierrtU  contindcd  in 
great  favour  with  him,  whibh'  "he  employed'  to' 
servi:  m't:n  of  wnrth  and  leatitftiffr'  Hfi  did  nSty' 
how --Ver,  long  etijojf  a  station  ihyhith  lift  would' 
undoub'^Iy  have  acquired  rii:h^s  aVid'JiodourSi' 
being  carric-d^off  by  disease  m  the  p*1me  of  life, 
in  15S1.  lie  appi;ars  to  have  been  much  be-' 
loved  by  his  colTiemporariiS  for  the  amiable  stm-* 
plicity  of  his' character.  Of  hii(  rfbfks,  that" 
for  which  he  is-  best  knd(*n  iii'hiifablis,  fit-sit' 
ptfititcd  at  Rbrrie  in  156^4,  under  the  titleof" 
'*  Fith«l«centtitn  exantitjais  iuttofrbirs  delectw.'*' 
They  are  a  poetical  iFcrsioti  in  different  mea- 
sures'of  a  hdndred  fables  froin  jEsopiand  other* 
authorsi  much'admired  fbr  its  pur'ityand  de-' 
gance,  and  aecoimted  one'  oFthe  happiest  imi-' 
t*tions  of  the  claasical  manned.  A  charge  was' 
brought  against  this  writer,  of  having' -hotrowed 
much  from  PhsaVu?,  and -atrempted  to  conceal' 
his  theft  by  suppressing  the  original.  But  this' 
seems  sufficiently  confuted  by  a  comparison  of' 
his  fjWcs  with  those-  of  Phiedrus,  wliosc  style  ' 
an  j  manner  only  he  eoirid  thiiil:  of  borrbwhie,  ■ 
since  the  subjects  were  alike  taken  by  botli 
from  older  authors.  Some  other  elegant  poems 
are  added  to  the  fables  in  the  Cominjan  edition, 
among  which  is  a  satire  agaiilst  the  Lutherans., 
Faemo  was  also  a  skilful  critte,  and  took  pains 
in  collating  the  best  MSS.  of  ancient  autrit>rsL' 
He  thu3  gave  amended  editions  of  the  Philip-' 
pics  of  Cicero,  and  the  comedies  of  Terence.' 
He  left  in  MS.  numerous  corrections  of  LiVy  ' 
and  Plautus,  from  which  haS  been 'publisliea' 
his  <*  Censura  emendatibnum  liiviailiaiom  £iL- ' 
gonij."     Alcrer'h     Tirabaschii—h^ 
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FAGflTS,  or  Tcrnactilatly  BUchun,  Paul, 
X  learned  German  protcstant  divine,  waa  bom 
at  Reinzabem,  a  town  in  the  Palatinate,  in  the 
year.  1504.  His  early  education  he  received 
under  the  instructions  of  his  father,  who  was 
A  Khoolmaster  in  his  native  [dace,  by  whom, 
St  eleven  years  of  age,  he.  was  sent  to  Heidcl- 
1)en[,  where  he  recommended  himself  to  the 
TfotKe  and  esteem  of  his  preceptors  by  his  dili- 
gence and  proGciency.  When  be  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  went  for  farther  improvement 
tp  Strasburg,  in  which  place  he  continued  for 
some  years,  supplying  himself  with  such  books 
and  necessaries  as  his  father's  narrow  circum- 
stances were  unable  to  afford  him,  by  the  recom- 
pence  which  he  received  for  teaching  junior 
students.  At  this  time  the  study  of  the  learned 
languages  began  to  revive  in  Germany,  and 
Wolfgang  Cap'to  had  contributed  to  facilitate 
that  of  Hie  Hebrew  by  publishing  his  Irutitu- 
tianej  Hebrtaca.  Some  of  the  moat  learned  of 
the  Jews,  also,  were  now  ofiering  their  assist- 
ance as  tutors  in  that  language.  Of  these  cir- 
cumstances Fagi us, availed  himself,  and  applied 
himself  with  uncommon  diligence  and  success 
to  the  study  of  die  Hebrew  tongue.  At  the 
same  time  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Capito,  Bucer,  and  others  of  the  most 
distinguished  characters  among  the  early  re- 
fbrmers.  When  he  was  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  he  was  compelled  by  the  smallncss  of  his 
income  to  relinquish  the  academic  life,  and  un- 
dertook the  occupation  of  schoolmaster  at  Isnc, 
an  imperial  town  in  Suabia.  In  this  place, 
where  he  married  and  bad  a  family,  he  gained 
great  reputation  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  univer- 
sal esteem  by  his  virtues.  His  mind,  however, 
was  strongly  bent  on  engaging  in  the  work 
aS  the  ministry  ;  and  with  the  view  of  pre- 
paring for  it,  when  he  was  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age,  he  returned  to  Strasburg,  where 
for  two  years  he  diligently  applied  himself  to 
theological  studies  and  collegiate  exercises.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1537,  he  was  invited  by  the 
senate  of  Isne  to  undertake  the  pastoral  olTice 
in  that  town,  and  for  five  years  discharged  its 
duties  witli  2  high  reputation  for  eloquence  and 
fidelity.  During  that  period  he  waa  unremit- 
ting in  his  attention  to  Hebrew  literature,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  ablest  assistance,  and  in  par- 
ticular that  of  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Ellas  Lcvita, 
whom  he  engaged  to  come  from  Venice  in  or- 
der to  profit  by  his  instructions.  With  the 
view  also  of  exciting  a  more  general  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  Gcr- 
^many,  he  set  up  a  Hebrew  press  at  Isnc,  under 


die  patronaga  of  Peter  Bufler,  a  eetfator  of 
that  town,  and  for  some  time  proceeded  with 
great  diligence  to  send  into  the  world  the  fruits 
of  his  learned  application.  Not  meeting,  how—.' 
ever,  with  the  encouragement  which  he  ex- 
pected, he  was  alarmed  at  the  cipence  which 
he  had  incurred ;  but  his  mind  vras  rendered 
easy  on  that  head  by  his  generous  patron,  who 
nobly  took  the  whole  upon  himself.  As  Fagius 
was  now  convinced  that  Isne  was  not  a  proper 
scene  for  carrying  into  execution  the  literary 
plans  which  he  ttaA  projected,  he  determined 
to  remove  to  some  more  favourable  apot,  and 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  flock  when  an  ac-. 
ccptable  successor  had  been  provided.  Before 
he  quitted  his  connection  with  them,  the  plague 
broke  out  at  Isne  \  on  which  occasion  Fagiud 
dispbycd  a  truly  noble  and  benevolent  spirit. 
After  severely  reproving  the  richer  inhabitants, 
who  were  led  from  their  apprehensions  to  de- 
sert their  poorer  brethren,  by  his  influence  and 
eloquence  he  established  funds  for  the  relief  of 
the  distressed,  and  engaged  the  magistrates  to 
make  such  wise  and  humane  regulations  as 
greatly  contributed  to  lessen  the  horrors  of  that 
calamity.  And  what  is  still  more  to  his  honour, 
he  himself  never  quitted  the  scene  of  infection, 
but  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of 
the  afflicted,  personally  visiting  them,  and  af- 
fording them  every  relief  and  spiritual  consola- 
tion in  his  power.  Notwithstanding  the  hazard 
which  by  these  means  he  incurred,  the  hand 
of  Providence  preserved  him  safe  from  the 
contagion.  This  same  plague  extended  to 
Strasburg,  where,  among  others,  Wolfgang 
Capito  fell  a  sacrifice  to  its  ravages.  About  % 
year.after  his  death  the  senate  of  Strasburg  in- 
vited Fagius  to  become  his  successor  \  with 
which  invitation  he  ultimately  complied,  after 
he  had  devoted  more  than  two  years  to  the  ia- 
tercsts  of  literature  and  the  reformed  reli^on 
in  the  republic  of  Constance.  Before  Uiis, 
Philip  prince  of  Hesse  had  endeavoured  to 
secure  his  assistance  in  conducting  a  seminary 
established  by  him  at  Marpurg.  At  Strasburg 
Fagius  continued  in  the  diligent  and  acceptable 
discharge  of  the  ministerial  office,  and  in  pub- 
lishing bopks  adapted  to  the  promotion  of  He- 
brew learning,  until  the  year  1546,  when  Fre- 
deric II.  elector  palatine,  sent  for  him  to  HeU 
delberg.  to  conduct  the  mcasLires  proper  to  brii^ 
about  a  refoimation  of  religion  in  his  domi- 
nions. The  subsequent  war,  however,  betweeo 
the  league  of  Sraalkaldc,  and  the  emperor  ■ 
Charles  V.  having  terminated  unfavourably  for 
the  Protestants,  that  work  was  obliged  to  be 
suspended,  and  Fagius  returned  to  otraaburgt 
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where-Iie  resumed  hU  ministerial  and  literary  years  secretary  to  the  holy  congtegatlon,  and 
employments,  and  assisted  Bucer,  and  Martyr,  was  highly  in  ^vour  with  sereral  successive 
in  discharging  the  duties  of  the  theological  popes,  who  consulted  him  on  important  occa- 
chair>  But  the  emperor  having,  by  his  forfribic  sions.  He  had  the  misfortune  of  becoming 
cstablis  lime  lit  of  the  Interim  throughout  Gcr-  blind  at  the  age  of  forty-four;  but  fo  tenacious 
many  in  the  year  1548,  and  his  cruel  treatment  was  his  memory,  jhat  this  did  not  prevent  him 
of  the  piotestant  divines  who  refused  submis-  from  proceeding  in  the  composition  of  his  great 
sion  to  it,  rendered  it  impracticable  for  him  to  work,  the  "  Commentary  on  the  five  Books  of 
remain  any  longer  In  safety  at  Strasburg,  he  Decretals,"  first  printed  at  Rome  in  i6(5ij  in 
accepted  of  an  invitation  which  he  received  three  volumes  folio,  and  since  several  times  re- 
from  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  printed.  It  was  composed  by  order  of  pope 
talc  refuge  in  England,  where  he  arrived,  to-  Alexander  VH.  and,  as'  may  be  supposed,  is 
gether  with  Buccr,  in  the  year  1549.  For  sufficiently  favourable  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
•ome  time  these  illustrious  foreigners  resided  It  is  furnished  with  an  index  of  singular  exccl- 
at  the  palace  at  Lambeth,  whence  it  was  in-  lence.  Fagnani  was  well  versed  in  polite  Kte- 
tended  they  should  proceed  to '  Cambridge,  rature,  and  conversed  in  a  lively  and  agreeable 
where  they  were  to  be  employed  as  professors,  manner.  He  died  in  1678,  when  he  was  above 
and  engaged  in  completing  a  new  translation  of  eighty  years  of  age.  Morrri.  ^iraboichi. — A. 
the  Scriptures,  accompanied  by  a  short  illuBtra-  FAGUNDEZ,  Stephen,  a  Portuguese  Je- 
tton. To  Fag^us  the  care  of  the  Old  Testament  fuit,  celebrated  ia  the  catholic  world  for  the 
was  to  be  committed.  He  did  not  live  how-  extent  of  his  knowledge  in  cini  and  canon 
ever,4ny  more  than  his  colleague,  to  make  any  lawi  was  born  at  Viana,  and  became  a  member 
progress  in  that  work,  but  died  at  Cambridge,  of  the  society  of  Jesus  at  ^van,  in  the  year 
whither  he  had  been  removed  from  London  for  i<694.  We  are  fBrnished'  with  no  fiirther'par- 
»  change  of  air  after  die  attack  of  a  nolent  ticulars  concerning  him,  cxceptiiig  that  he  was- 
fever,  in  1550,  when  he  was  in  the  fortv-fifdl  appinnted  by  his  superiors  to  teach  mMal  theo- 
year  of  his  age.     During  the  reign  of  tnc  bi-    logy  at  Lisbon,  where  he  died  in  i(S45,  ^g^ 

fjted  Mary,  hit  remains,  as  well  as  those  of  sixty-eight  years.  His  works  were  published 
ucer,  were  dug  up  -and  burnt,  after  they  had  after  his  death,  at  Lyons,  and  consist  of 
been  ridiculously  tried  and  condemned  for  he-  "  Qasestiones  de  Christianis  Officiis  &  Casibus 
resy,  when  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  any  Conscienrix  in  vi  Ecclesis  Pnecepta,"  1616, 
human  tribunal.  From  Fagiui's  labours  the  fblio}  "  Apologia  proistoTiactatu,&c."  1631, 
learned  world  received  the  following  tiansla-  8vo. ;  "  In  x.  Fra:cepta  Decalogi,"  1641,  two 
tions  from  the  Hebrew :  "  Thisbttes  Helix  ^'  volumes  folio  j  "  De  Jnstitia,"  1640,  ftrfio; 
**  Capitula  aut  Apophthegmata  Patmm,"  with  "  De  Contractibus,  &  de  Acquisitione,  ac  Trans* 
illustrauons,  1542,  4to.;  "  Sententix  Morales  latione  Dominii,  &c."  1641,  folio.  Mtreri. 
Benayrte,"  with  a  commentary,  1542,  410.;-  Ntuv.  Diet.  Hist.—^. 
"Tobias  Hebraicus,"  1542,  410.}  "  Prxcati-  ■  FAIRCLOUGH,  see  FEATLY. 
ones  Hebraicse ;"  and  *' Farvulus  Trartatulus,"  FAIRFAX,  Edward,  a  great  ioraroTer  of 
Sec.  from  the  work  of  a  Jew  converted  to  christ-  English  versification,  was  the  son  of  sir  Tht^ 
ianity  before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  mas  Fairfax,  of  Denton  in  Yorkshire.  It  has 
He  was  also  the  author  of  "  Breves  Annota-  been  generaUy  supposed  that  hi»bii^  was  ille-' 
tiones  in  Targum,  scu  paraphrasim  Chaldaicam  gitimate :  but  the  writer  of  his  lift  in  thr 
Onkeli  in  Pentateuchum,"  1546,  folio  ;  "  £x-  fiiogr.  Brttan.  from  the  authority  of  Dou^as's 
positio  Dictionum  Hebraicarum  literalis  6c  Peerage,  combined  with  the  cirqumstance  cf 
simplex  in  quartuo  priora  Capita  Geneseos,"  his  possessing  an  estate  near  the  family  scat*. 
IJ42,  4to. ;  "  Tiansjationum'  pTsecipuarum  considers  him  as  one  of  his  father's  sons  by  hi» 
¥Cteris  Testament!  inter  se  variantium  CoUa-  Uwful  wife.  He  appears  to-  have  enjoyed  a  li- 
.  tio  ■"  "  Metaphrasis  &  Enarratio  perpetua  beral  education,  and  his  acquirements  suffici- 
Epistoix  Divi  Paul!  ad  Romanos,"  1536,  ciently  prove  diat  he  devoted  much  time  and 
folio  -y  "  Isagoge  in  Linguam  Hebrxam,"  &c.  attention  to  literary  pursuits.  He  entered  into 
Mflebior  jidmwt.  f^it.  Germ.  Theui.  Aforeru  no  profession,  but  married,  and  settled  as  a 
Norm.  Diet.  Hiit. — ^M.  country  gentleman  at  Newhall,  in  the  parish  of 

FAGNANI,  Frosfeko,  a  celebrated  Italian  Fuyistonc,  in  Knaresborough-forest.  He  is 
canonist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  resided  at  said  to  have  been  useful  to  his  brodier,  lorct 
Rome,  where  he  was  regarded  aa  an  oncle  in  Fairfax,  in  the  education  of  his-  children  anci 
sU  legal  qucstioDS.     He   was   dunng   fifteen     the  management  of   hi«   a&iis.      From  hi». 
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worV  *'QaDemqtii^lDgT"ttappe^'tHM  be  was  at  vrhose  seat  of  Benton  ih  TorUiire  he  war 

attached  to  the'doctrine  and  di&ciplme  of  the  bom  in  idii.     He  reccmd  an  academical  edo-' - 

church  of  England.     It  t)iay  also  be  infenea  caticm  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge;  but 

from  the  Bunc  piece,    ia  jvhich  he  treats  o£  his  dispouticwi  incIiHtsg  Hdi  rather  to  an  active 

witchcraft,  ''as it nf^ acted  in  bU  own  famjly,"  tlian  a  stndioiti  Itfe,  ne  went  to  Holland  and 

that  he  was  not  free  from  credulity  ajid  &ui)ec-  served  as  a  volunUeir  ie  the  Enfftisli  troops  un- 

«titIon.  These  are  ail  the  paiticulais,  which  have  der  Uocatio  lord  Vare,  with  whom  he  was'  at 

been  recoided  of  his  life,  which  is  aasertcd  t»  the  takifig  of  Bots-le.Kluc     On  his  retntn  he 

bave  terminated  abom  1632^  yet  the  s^ctmd.^ii  roairicd  a  davght<^r  of  lord  Vcre's,  and  settled 

^on  of  his  "  God£rcy,"  printed  ia  16.^1  httd)  ai  the  ceuatry.     When  the  discontents  of  thv 

atutbet  editor,  whidi  would  scarcely  ham  haffr^  Eeig|vbrok«.out,  he  took  a  decided  pan  againstt 

pcncd  ba4  he  been  scUl  living.     The  work  by  the  loyal  party  in  churcti  and  state,  in  which  he 

which  Tairfai   i&   known,    is  a  tranalation   ch^  follpwed  the  example  of  his  father,  and  was 

"Tasso's  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,"  ^hich  &r^t  ^{^  qlso  instigated  hy  hia  wife,  a  zealMis  presbyter 

peared,  in  1609,  d^ipated  to  queen  Elizabeth.,  rian-.    He  pccsented  a  pt^mlar  petidoti  to  the 

It  is  written  in  Stanzas  of  eight  lines,  con->  kiogi  on-  ^yworth-mcrar,  in'  the  piesence  of 

fonnably  to  the  originai-,,  and  though   the  taski  a:  Ui^  body,  of    people;    and    when    aetual' 

of  tr^nslatioii  was  rendered  morti  difitcult  by>  hoseilfties  conunenced^   he'  had  a  connnis^idiE 

the  shackle^  of  such  a  m^surcr  all  readers,  pro-  from  the  ptrliamcnt  to  serve  as  general  of  horse 

bably,,  will  opt  concur  wifb  Mr.  Hoole,   th<t  vnder  hie  iather,  whs  wxi  appointcdthcit  onoj 

iast  translatofr.iii  his  opinion  that  such  a  ststtzft  mandwio  the  North.     He  was  soon  activeljr 

cannot,  give  p^asurc  tg  tht;  geftera^ty  of  thoKt  eogpg«d  against  the  earl  of  Mewcastk  and>  tho 

wha  ha<i^  a  ta«^  fqr  English  poetry.     It  ig  get-,  other  royabsts  in  those  .parts,    and  in  conse^ 

t^tii  that  th^  perft»n)a{u:^  of  Fairfax.  KB ve. high  <)ucnce-of  ia&riority  siufered  several  itftatsi 

delight  in  htsr  timci  an4  WaQ^j.whois  ac-.  tbot^  be  always,  behaved,  with  distingiRB'bed 

counfe^..^  gicafi  an  improver  of  Englisb'Vejrw^  valour,-  aad  speedMy  repaired  bis- losses,  and  re*~ 

j^tfon,  pfof^^sedly.  formed  his ,  manner;  upom  tuimcdrto  action.-    His  father  and  he  were  cotn^' 

it>    Thchajrmony  of  his  liaesi,ai)d-ibe  gfjurftl  pletdy  routed  in  an  attack  they  made  upon  ibe 

elfgaace  o^  his  versto}i,  are,  indeed,,  cxMaordin  Oarl  o{  Newcastk.  at  Adderton-moor,*  in  June, 

nary  Jot  the  period  in  which  he  wrotCk     Sp^n-  1643^.  fdr- the  p»q>ose  of' relieving  BtadfevdJ 

set  had    furnished   him  'with,  a ,  ibm>4«1  ^~  but  Sir- Tihoaiaa  wttk  nnuh^dtfficutty  ntadv  good 

both  his,i«TigtHge,  and  veTsi&cati<m  are  more  hisrretncat  to  HuU..  His  wife. wss  intercepted 

correct  than  those  of   that  poet  usually  are«  hr  the.  way,- btuE  was  afterwards  pc^cely  sent  to 

The  ease  and  freedom  of  Fairfa^care.the  moio  hWby^the  eaij  iu  hh  own  coadi'witba  guavd; 

Cllnordinaiy,  as  be  hasnaadeapcMDtoC  refi<-  HvU  was  lieei^edby:tba'royaH«m,  bucwnh^ut 

dering  the  original  lincbyliBc.     Itwasnotto-  eSbctj  aod  Eamax '  weiiti  -  with  his' horss  inta 

be  expected  that  one  who  had  attained  Jwji  es.i  Lincoloihire,  where  heiassistcd  in  therourof 

ccllence  it)  hi*  art  should  cease  to.  pAtftse  it ;  sir  }oba  Henderson.     Thence  he  w:ta  hastily 

a^qrduigly,  we  are  told  that  he  wrM4  a  poati-  summenod  in  the  wintsrto  the  relief  of  N!mt>' 

cal  history,  of  Edward  the  black  prince,  and  widi  in   Cheshire,   besieged  brlord  Byro'n ) 

some  .cclogf^cs.     Of -the  hrst  nothing  is  knowiv  whomt-iacoi^unciion  with'  sir' Wtlliamfit^re- 

M   it   nfyef    came  before  the   public*      The  toi>,    b<i    eatiicly-  defeated^      Returning'  into 

Bclogups  wfrc  transcribed  by  the  author  forithe  Yarkshire,  he  and  his  father  joinerd  the  Scotch 

di^  of  :Ricb(pond,- and  seen  and  apitrovoi  bf  army 'which  advanced  to  the  assistance  of  th4 

Kfcral  literanr   char^terit      They;  appeav  to  parlume(rt,.aiidwithit  they  Jaid  siege  toYork; 

hfi,vc.bei;n  twuve  in  number,  and  to  hvcbeeo.  Thte'biought-on,^in>  July,  1644,  the  battle  of 

iHiS  /noiial  and  elevated  strain,  upon  imporikot'  Matston-moor,.  the  first  great  action  in  which 

topic^  but  they  havf  hc«n  lost  to  .the/pubtiCy  the  king's  tnwps  were  d  nested,  and  thecoma 

e^cjif  the  fourth,,  which  was  printed' in   Mrsv  mencamcnt  of.  his  'bad  success.     Sir  Th<Hnad 

Caopcr's  Muses':  Libnry,.  1757.      In   prose,  Fairfax  oi>  that  tKcasientcommanded  the  right 

Fairfax  compsstd  various.pieoes  in  controversy,  wng  of  horse,'  which  was  driven  off'-  thei  field 

with  the  papists,  and  also  Im  "  Demofxdogy'i  by  prince  Rttpcrt.'.   Suchwas  noiw-his'reputa- 

ab((i|(:  mentioned,  all.which.  remaioed  in  HS;  tion  for  zeal  and  courage,.' that,  upoH  the  new* 

His..cldcs^«on,  Wiiiimnh  trnnslatod  Diqgenca  modcifitrgj  of  the  acmy,' and  disptaciitg  of  the 

L^ftius  ipto  ^i^lifh,     Biegrr-Brit-'—Atr.  carL-of  Esbcx,  thepartiaiMmt  by  an  unaniwwna 

FAIKFAK,.  TriaM««  ;loid,.  getKHil  of  the  rote  appointed  .Fairfax  general  in  hts  steady 

paTli^roont  arip.;  in  the  civil  ww  of  Charles  I.j  Cninaveil«Mat^5aineuiBa>madeJieuterJaiH« 

was  the  cldcat  son  of  Ferdinando  lord  Fairfax,  general}  the  heads  of  the  party  expecting,  what 
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{n  fact  tooV  place,  that  by  his  superior  art  and  concurred  in  the  declaration  of  tlie  army  t(T 
abilities  he  would  become  the  actual  director  of    support  the  vote  of  tlic  commons  for  no  farther 

Che   army's   raations.      Fairfax  was   called  to  addresses   or    application   lo    him.  -    By    the. 

London,  and  received  with  great  honour  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  March,  1648,  he  sufcecd- 

parliament.     An  ordinance  was  m»dc  fur  the  cd  to  his  title  and  estates,  aqd  thus  united  the 

raising  of  forces  under  his  command,  and  the  hereditary  dignity  of  the  peerage  with  his  ac- 

a)^pointment  of  officers  was  committed  to  him,  quired  honours.     In  the  insurrection  of  that 


with  Ubert?  to  select  them  out  of  all  the  other  year  for  the  royal  cause,  he  resumed  his  arms, 
armies.  When  this  force  was  completed,  he  and  acted  with  his  usual  zeal  and  vigour.  He' 
inarched  to  attend  the  king's  motions,  who  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Colchester,  which 
threatened  to  break  in  upon  the  eastern  associ-  had  been  occupied  by  the  insufgents  under  lord 
ated  counties.  The  two  parties  met  at  Nascby  Capcl  and  sir  Charles  Lucas.  It  seems  extra- 
in  June,  HS45,  where  Fairfax  gained  a  complete  ordinary  that  euch  a  place  could  hold  out 
and  decisive  victory.  In  this  engagement  he  eleven  weeks  against  a  victorious  general,  who 
led  the  main  body  of  infantry,  and  acquitted  could  command  all  the  military  force  of  the 
himself  with  signal  bravery,  as  well  as  military  kingdom  i  and  is  a  proof  of  the  small  degree 
t>kill.  It  was,' indeed,  his  character  to  be  ani-  of  skill  in  the  art  of  engineering  acquired  by 
mated  during  action  with  a  spirit  which  did  not  the  petty  actions  of  these  wars,  unless  it  be 
•eem  to  belong  to  Iiis  ordinary  temper,  and  supposed  that  the  general's  aversion  to  injure  a 
which  rose  to  a  kind  of  enthusiastic  fury.  He  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  probably 
pursued  his  success  with  vigour.  Marching  of  his  own  party,  caused  him  to  prefer  the  w.iy 
westwards,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Taunton,  of  blockade.  He  appears  to  have  been  much 
topk  Bridgewatcr,  Bath,  Bristol,  Dartmouth,  irritated  by  the  resistance  he.  met  with  i  for  up- 
aad  other  places,  defeated  lord  Hopton,  the  on  its  surrender  without  conditions  of  quarter, 
king's  general,  at  Torrington,  and  finnliy,  by  he  caused  sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  sir  George 
a  series  of  masterly  movements,  cooped  up  the  Lisle,  brave  men,  but  whom  he  considered  as 
whole  of  the  remaining  royal  army  in  the  ex-  soldiers  of  fortune,  to  be  shot.  Returning  to 
tremity  of  Cornwall,  and  obliged  it  to  capitu-  London,  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  Whitehall, 
late  upon  terms,  l^hen  returning,  he  reduced  and  prepared  the  way,  by  overawing  and  purg- 
Exeter,  Oxford,  and  Wallingforo,  and  by  the  ing  tlie  parliament,  for  the  king's  trial.  He 
capture  of  Ragland-castle  in  August,  1646,  put  himself,  indeed,  affirms  that  the  seclusioii  of 
an  end  to  all  opposition  to  the  parliament's  au-  members  bv  colonel  Pride,  for  which  the  au- 
thority throughout  England.  In  these  trans-  tbority  of  tne  council  of  the  army  was  alleged, 
actions  Fairfax  conducted  hinuelf  with  honour  was  done  totally  without  his  knowledge ;  which', 
and  humanity.  He  was  paiticularly  careful  of  if  true  (as  it  probably  is),  proves  how  mere  a 
the  concerns  of  literature  on  the  surrender  of  tool  he  was  become  of  other  men's  designs.  He 
Oxford,  and  diligently  preserved  the  Bodleian  was  among  the  first  of  those  nominated  for  tlie 
library  from  pillage ;  so  that,  according  to  Dr,  king's  judges,  but  refused  to  act,  probably  at 
Warton  (Hist,  of  Engl.  Poetry),  it  sulTered  the  persuSion  of  hh  wife<  This  lady,  v\id 
~4uch  less  than  when  that  «ity  was  in  poE^s-  possessed  abundance  of  spirit,  being  present  la 
sion  of  the  royalists.  the  court,  made  herself  conspicuous  for  a  se- 
Fairfai  was  now  to  act  in  a  scene  for  which  v«re  remark  against  the  justice  of  the  pro- 
he  was  much  less  fitted .  than  for  martial  ex*  cccdings,  and  incurred  some  danger  by  her 
plolts— in  the  involved  and  hollow  politics  of  boldness.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  stricif 
the  triumphant  party.  Meaning  well,  but  nar-  <iresbyterian  party,  to  which  she  belonged,  ab- 
row  and  confused  in  his  views,  he  was  no  horred  the  measure  of  taking  away  the  king's 
match  for  the  craft  of  Cromwell  and  freton.  life.  Fairfax  was  expected  to  have  interfered 
He  was  really  well-disposed  to  the  parliament,  in  order  to  prevent  the  execution;  but  it  is  said 
to  which  he  had  owed  all  his  power,  and  which  that  he  was  held  in  prayer  and  conference  af 
liberally  rewarded  his  services  i  yet  he  was  in-  major  Harrison's  apartments  in  Whitehall,  till 
duced  by  the  army  agitato^  to  head  them  in  thu  fatal  blow  was  struck ;  a  circumstance  d&- 
their  advance  towards  London  in  order  to  awe  monstrative  of  weakness  and  stupidity  scarcely 
the  legislature,  and  he  joined  in  that  violent  credible  in  a  man  of  the  world.  If  he  felt  any 
restoration  of  the  seceding  members,  which  resentment  on  the  occasion,  he  was  soothed  by 
destroyed  all  parliameniary  independence.  He  the  new  appointment  of  general  in  chief  of  the 
behaved  with  respect  to  the  king,  and  seemed  forces  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  under  this 
desirous  of  rettoring  hint  to  his  throne ;  ytt  he  commusion  he  suppressed   the  levdtets  who 
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were  betome  formidable  in  Oxfordshire.  When, 
in  1650  the  Scotch  nation  had  declared  for 
Charles  II.,  and  the  English  council  of  state 
Iiad  resolved  to  anticipate  them  by  carrying  the 
wir  into  their  country,  Fairfajc,  though  first 
approving  the  design,  was  induced  by  his  wife 
and  the  presbyterian  ministers  to  regard  it  as 
unlawful ;  and  he  chose  conscientiously  to  lay 
down  his  commission  rather  than  be  instru- 
mental in  it.  As  it  was  row  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  the  ruling  party  to  have  the  support  of 
his  nafne,  his  resignation  was  accepted,  but  he 
was  gratified  with  a  pension  of  five  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  for  past  services.  Thence- 
forth he  lived  in  retirement  at  his  seat  in  York- 
shire, and  took  no  part  in  public  measures. 
At  the  eve  of  the  restoration  he,  like  many 
others  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  same  cause, 
came  forward  to  participate  in  the  merit  of  that 
event,  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  influence 
that  the  Irish  brigade  forsook  Lambert  and 
joined  Monk's  army.  He  afterwards  took  pos- 
session of  the  city  of  York,  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  healing  parliament,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  the  committee  appointed  to  wait  upon 
Charles  II.  at  the  Hague,  and  invite  him  to  re- 
sume his  kiugly  office.  He  readily  made  his 
peace,  and  again  retired  into  the  country ; 
where,  after  much  suffering  from  the  gout  and 
stone,  which  he  endured  with  great  fortitude, 
he  died  in  1671,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 
Lord  Fairfax  was  of  a  manly  aspect,  gloomy  but 
gentle  in  his  disposition,  sincere,  open,  disinte- 
rested, more  liberal  in  his  sentiments  than  many 
of  his  party,  a  lover  and  patron  of  learning,  but 
extremely  confined  in  his  talents,  and  unfit  for 
taking  a  lead  in  any  affairs  but  those  of  war. 
Biog.  Brilafi,     Name's  Bin.  of  Engl. — A. 

FAHRENHETl",  GaflRiEL  Daniel,  a  na- 
tive of  Hamburgh,  was  originaUy  designed  for 
a  commercial  li^  ;  but  a  taste  for  natural  phn 
losophy  caused  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  Ae 
construction  of  barometers  and  thermometers, 
in  which  art  he  became  distinguished.  In  the 
latter  instrument  he  introduced,  about  1720, 
the  improvement  of  using  mercury  instead  of 
spirit  of  wine,  which  has  greatly  contributed  to 
its  accuracy.  ■  He  made  various  journeys  in  the 
north  of  Europe  for  the  purposes  of  science  j 
and  in  1724  he  published  "  A  Dissertation 
on  Thermometers."  The  scale  he  employed, 
in  which  the  freezing  point  is  placed  at  diirty- 
two  degrees,  and  the  boiling  point  at  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve,  is  still  in  use  in  various  parts 
of  the  continent  anrl  in  Kngland,  though  ap- 
parently an  inconvenient  one.  Fahrenhdt  was 
living  in  1 740.     iVotf  v.  Diet,  Hist. — A. 


FALCANDUS,  Hogh,  a  Sicilian  hiatoria« 
of  the  twelfth  century,  is  supposed  to  have 
been,  a  Norman  by  birth,  but  to  have  resided 
long  in  Sicily.  The  subject  of  his  work,  after 
a  brief  view  of  the  first  exploits  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  is  the  calami- 
ties it  underwent  from  11 54  to  i\6%  under  the 
two  kings  William  I.  and  II.  He  appears  to 
have  published  his  history  in  1 1 89,  or  11 90.  It 
has  been  several  times  printed,  the  last  bjr 
Muratori  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  great 
collection  of  Italian  historians.  Aforeri.  Ti~ 
rabotchi. — A. 

FALCONE  DA  Benevento,  an  ancient 
chronicler,  was  notary  and  palace-secretary  to 
pope  Innocent  II.  before  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  was  also  chief  magistrate 
of  Benevento.  He  wrote  a  chrosicle  of  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  from  1 102  to 
)  140  i  and  though  it  is  composed  in  a  very  bad 
style,  yet,  as  the  author  enters  into  many  de- 
tails, and  was  witness  to  much  of  what  he  re- 
lates, his  wwk  is  esteemed  as  a  faithful  and 
useful  record.  It  has  been  several  times  print- 
ed in  historical  collections  relative  to  those  pe- 
riods, and  is  contained  in  that  of  Muratori^ 
volumes  ii.  and  v.     Mareri.     TirahicM, — A. 

FALCONER,  William,  a  wilter  who  has 
secured  a  place  among  the  British  poets  by 
striking  out  a  new  patn  in  description,  was  a 
native  of  Scotland.  It  is  said  that  he  was  bom 
in  one  of  the  villages  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  and 
that  his  parents,  who,  in  consequence  of  some 
misfortunes,  removed  to  a  sea-port  town  in 
England,  both  died  of  an  epidemic  disorder, 
leaving  him  a  destitute  orphan.  He  vras 
brought  up  as  a  sailor,  and  in  that  capacity 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  a  vcry.Jow 
station.  It  would  have  been  a  matter  of  cu-. 
rious  informationj  to  have  learned  by  what 
means  a  person  so  unfavourably  situated  for  li- 
terary acquisitions  should  have  gained  the 
knowledge  and  taleot  fitting  him  to  become  a 
poet  of  no  mean  rank  ;  but  scarely  any  memo-* 
rials  are  preserved  to  enable  us  to  trace  his  pro- 
gress. We  arc  informed,  however,  by  the  inge- 
nious editor  of  the  works  of  Burns,  that  Fiilconer, 
%vhile  serving  on  bosrd  a  man-of-war,  attracted 
the  notice  of  Campbell,  author  of  Ltriphonrt, 
who  took  htm  for  his  servant,  and  delighted  in 

fiving  him  instruction.  His  poem  on  the  - 
eath  of  Frederick  prince  of  Wafcs,  in  1751, 
shews  an  ear  practised  in  the  melody  of  versi- 
fication, though,  from  the  nature  of  its  sub- 
ject, it  gives  scope  to  no  other  pot-tical  poivers. 
This  loyal  efiusion  was  probably  little  noticed^ 
and  he  continued  to  struggle  with  the  bardshipt 
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of  his  profession.  He  appears  to  haye  been 
persecuted  with  ill  fortune  ;  for  in  some  lines 
afterwards  addressed  to  his  patron  the  duke  of 
York,  he  calls  himself  "  A  hapless  youth, 
■whose  vital  page  was  one  sad  lenguieii'd  tale  of 
woe>"  Among  his  misfortunes,  the  incident 
of  suffering  shipwreck  in  a  voyage  from  Alex- 
andria to  Venice,  when  three  only  of  the  crew 
came  safe  to  land,  would  stand  prominent,  had 
it  not  gmen  birth  t^hat  effort  of  his  muse  to 
urfilKWPiS  mdtbteo  lor  fiis  Tame.  When  the 
event  happened,  we  are  not  told  ;  but  it  was  in 
1762  that  he  published  "  The  Shipwreck,  a 
Poem,  in  three  Cantos,  by  a  Sailor."  It  was 
inscribed  to  Edward  duke  of  York,  and  imme- 
diately eicited  the  attention  of  the  public,  as 
well  as  of  the  royal  duke,  whom  he  farther 
xomplimented  by  "  An  Ode  on  his  second 
Departure  from  England  as  Rear-Admital." 
Tlus  obtuncd  for  lum  the  lucrative  einploy- 
ment  of  purser  to  the  Royal  George.  Grati- 
tude then  induced  him  to  enter  the  field  of 
|n)itical  controversy  as  one  of  the  party  of 
"  king's  friends."  He  wrote  a  satyricalpoem 
entitled  *'  The  Demagogue,"  in  which  Mr. 
Fitt,  Wilkes,  Churchill,  and  the  oppositionists, 
were  treated  with  the  same  kind  of  virnlence 
which  the  latter  poet  so  unsparingly  employed 
egainst  all  Scotchmen  and  placemen.  In  1764 
he  published  a  new  edition,  with  large 
additions,  of  his  "  Shipwreck,"  now  become  a 
favourite  with  the  public.  A  very  useful  pro- 
ijfssional  work  which  he  published  in  17^9, 
**  The  Marine  Dictionary,"  4to.  might  have 
perpetuated  his  name  in  another  branch  of  lite- 
rature, had  not  his  poetical  reputation  stood 
foremost.  This  was  his  last  performance,  for 
in  that  year  he  embarked  on  board  the  Aurora, 
the  ship  fitted  Out  to  carry  the  new  officers, 
called  supervisors,  to  the  East  Indies,  in  which 
country  falconer  purposed  to  settle.  This  ves- 
sel was  never  heard  of  after  her  departure  from 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  she  perished  by  some  accident,  with  all 
the  crew. 

The  "  Shipwreck"  (the  only  poem  by  which 
this  writer  will  be  remembered),  though  not  one 
of  the  capital  productions  of  the  British  muse, 
has  intrinsic  merit  enough,  together  with  the 
novelty  and  interest  of  its  subject,  to  secure  vi- 
tality. Its  versification  is  varied  and  melodioiisi 
its  description,  being  drawn  from  reality,  is 
strong,  glowing,  and  often  original.  Indeed 
it  is  Irequently  so  technical,  as  scarcely,  even 
with  the  help  of  notes,  to  be  intelligible  to  the 
land-man ;  but  if  it  violates  the  common  rules 
of  poetical  writing  in  this  respect,  it  has  the 


advantage  of  communicating  nm>  uleas,  which 
is  a  very  uncommon  quality  of  cultivated  verse; 
The  lover  of  pathetic  sentiment  will  also  find 
much  to  excite  his  sympathy  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  story,  though  this  part  of  the 
poem  is  necessarily  more  trite  than  the  descrip- 
tive. Many  passages  of  the  latter  might  be 
selected  as  sinnilarly  excellent ;  and  upon  the 
whole,  the  "  Snipwrcck"  is  a  piece  which  has 
made  a  real  and  valuable  addition  to  the  stock 
of  English  poetry.  Life  of  Fakantr^  by  Anderson, 
in  Works  ef  British  Poets.— A. 

FALCONET,  Cahillus,  a  Freshman  of 
letters  and  various  writer,  was  bom  at  Lyons 
in  the  year  1671,  and  descended  from  a  family 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  medicine,  to  the 
profession  of  which  he  was  himself  educated. 
But  though  he  was  well-grounded  in  its  theo- 
ry,  and  shone  in  consultations,   he  was  not 
famed  as  a  practitioner;  which  maybe  attribut- 
ed to  his  greater  attachment  to  science  and  li- 
terature than  to  the  medical  i 
Jedge  was  extensive,  and  he  p 
art  of  communicating  to  others 
reading   and  reflection.     Ever 
ture  had  ready   access  to  hio 
cheerful  manners,  and  freedoi 
tion,  joined  to  the  information 
possessed,  occasioned  his  acq 
much  cultivated.      Father  M 
on  terms  of  intimacy  and  frien 
In  the  year  1716  he  was  cho) 
the  Academyoi  Belles  Lettres.     He  had  formed 
a  library  consisting  of  more  than  fifty  thousand 
volumes,  from  which,  in  the  year  174a,  he  se- 
lected such  as  were  wanting  in  the  royal  library, 
and  presented  them  to  that  collection.     He  died   ■ 
In  1762,  at  the  advanced  ags  of  nearly  ninety- 
one  years,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  a  good 
constitution,  and  prudent  management  of  it. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  translation  from  the 
Latin  of  "  Villemot's  new  System  of  the  Pla- 
nets," 1707,  twelves;  an  edition  of  "  Amyot's 
Translation  of   the  Pastoral  of  Uaphnis   and 
Chloc,"  with  curious  notes,   1732,  twelves;  an' 
edition  of  **  Dcspericr's  Cymbalum   Mundi," 
with  notes,  1732,  twelves;  of  several  "  Theses" 
on  medical  subjects ;  and  of  "  Dissertations," 
inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Belles  Lettres.     Ntuv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

FALK,  John  Peter,  one  of  the  scientific 
travellers  employed  by  the  bte  empress  of  Rus- 
sia to  explore  her  vast  doniinbns,  was  born  in 
Westrogothia  in  Sweden,  about  the  year  1727. 
He  studied  medicine  at  die  university  of  Up- 
sal,  and  went  through  a  course  of  botany  un- 
der the  celebrated  L!nna:ii3,  to  whose  sou  he 
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was  tutor.     In  the  year  i-jSo  he  was  so  deeply 
affectet!  with  a  depression  of  spirits,  that  Lin- 
nxus,    with  a  view  of  obliging  him  to  tuke 
exercise  and  amusement,  sent  hira  on  a  tour  to 
the  island  of  Gothland,  to  form  a  collection  of 
the  plants  it  produces,  and  of  the  various  kinds 
of  Cora!  and  Coralline  which  the  sea  leaves  on 
its  shores.     This  excursion  was  attended  with 
no  diminution  of  the  distemper,  which  found  a 
continual  supply  of  aliment  in  a  sanguineo-me- 
lancholy  temperament,  a  too  sedentary  way  of 
life,  and  the  bad  state  of  his  Jinances.     When 
professor  Forskal,  the  same  year,  went  from 
Upsal  to  Copenhagen,  Falk  followed  him  thi- 
ther, that   he   might  apply,  according  to  the 
advice   of  Linnxus,  to  be  appointed    rorskal'a 
assistant  on  his  purposed  journey  through  Ara- 
bia ;  but  though  Air.  .^er  and  several  other 
literary  men  of  reputation  at  Copenhagen  in- 
terested themselves  in  his  behalf,  the  applica- 
tion was  unsucciJsSful  i  as  the  society  destined 
^Ttant    expedition    was     already 
I  obliged  to  return,  much   dis- 
rollcctgd  plants  as  he  travelled, 
le  Flora  Suecica  with  several  new 
,  man  in  ofBcc  at  Petersburgh 
to  Linnxus  to  provide  a  director 
:    of  natural  history,  Mr.  Falk 
lEcc,  and  toon  after  he  was  ap- 
or  of  botany  at  the  apothecaries' 
rsburgh,  a  place  which  had  been 
When  the  imperial  Academy  of 
preparing,  in  1768,  the  plan  of 
jts  learned  expeditions,  it  engaged  Mi.  FaJk  in 
its    service,    though    his    hypochondriac    com- 
()laints  still  continued  to  torment  him,  and  ren- 
dered his  health  uncertain-     In  the  year  1 77 1 
he  was  recalled  from  his  travels,  but  having 
6nly  got  to  Kasan  in  1773,  he  there  obtained 
permission  to  go  and  use   the  baths  of  Kisliar, 
from  which  he  returned  to  Kasan  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  apparently  much  better.     His  disease 
however  returned  with  double  violence.     From 
■  tire  month  of  December,  1773, he  never  quitted 
his  bidj  nor  took  any  other  nourishment  than 
bread  baked  in  the  Swedish  manner,  of  which 
he  scarcely  swallowed  a  few  mouthfuis  once 
a-day  dipped  in  tea.    At  first  he  received  the  vi- 
sits of  his  most  intimate  friends  ;  but  he  after- 
wards refused  them  admittance,  and  lived  en- 
tirely recluse.     "When  Mr.  Georgi,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  at  Berlin,  who 
had  beep   commissioned  to  assist    and  relieve 
Falk  in  the  duties  of  his  expedition,  went  to 
see  him  on  this  occasion,  he  seemed  reduced 
to  a  mere  skeleton,  of  a    wild   and  terrific  ap- 
pearance    'X'hc  few  words  he  spoke  consisted 


of  complaints,  occasioned  by  a  complication  of 
diseases  which  iKpt  his  body  in  torture,  and  de. 
prived  him  entirely  of  sleep.  The  last  evening 
of  his  life,  Mr.  Georpi  staid  with  him  till  mid- 
night. He  spoke  little,  and  said  nothing  that 
could  give  reason  to  suspect  the  design  he  was 
meditating.  A  faithful  servant  offered  to  sit  up 
with  him ;  but  he  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
consent.  The  next  day,  March  31st,  177^, 
Mr,  Geonri  having  been  «tj'""'^f<^'l  *".S°  *"  *he 
lodging  of  his  unfortunate  friend,  found  him 
lying  before  his  bed  covered  vrith  blood,  and 
near  him  a  razor  with  which  he  had  given  him- 
srff  a  slight  wound  in  the  throat ;  also  a  pistol 
and  a  powder-horn,  presenting  all  together  > 
most  dismal  spectacle.  He  had  put  the  muz- 
zle of  the  pistol  against  his  throat,  and  resting 
the  other  end  upon  his  bed,  discharged  the 
contents  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ball  went 
through  his  head  and  stuck  in  the  ccihng.  His 
sen-ant  had  seen  him  sitting  in  bed  at  four 
o'clock,  at  which  time  he  usually  fell  into  a 
short  slumber.  In  his  chamber  was  found  a 
note,  written  the  preceding  evening,  which  be- 
trayed the  distracted  state  of  his  mind,  but 
which  contained  nothing  declaratory  of  his  de- 
sign, or  of  any  importance.  Mr.  Falk,  hke 
all  hypochondriac  persons,  was  reserved,  and 
on  certain  occasions  distrustful  •,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  of  a  sedate  temper,  com- 
plaisant, and  of  great  integiity,  which  procured 
him  the  indulgence  of  all  his  acquaintance. 
His  extreme  sobriety  and  temperance  enabled 
him  to  save  some  part  of  his  pay,  though  he 
was  very  beneficent ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  in- 
digencethat  drove  him  to  the  commission  of  this 
desperate  act,  but  the  violence  of  the  distemper 
added  to  the  weakness  of  mind  resulting  from 
it.  His  fate  was  generally  and  justly  lamented. 
His  papers  were  found  in  the  greatest  disorder : 
they  however  contain  very  useful  and  important 
matter.  He  made  the  Kirgisians  and  other 
Tartar  nations  particular  objects  of  his  re- 
search ;  and  as  he  frequently  remained  nine 
months  in  the  same  place,  he  was  enabled  to 
obtain  satisfactory  information  respeciing  them. 
In  1774,  the  imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Petersburgh  appointed  professor  Laxman  to  ar- 
range his  manuscripts,  and  prepare  them  for  the 
press,  which  was  accordingly  done.  They 
were  published  under  the  title  of  "  Beitrage  zur 
topograph  ischen  Kenntiiiss  der  Russischcn 
Reichs,"  three  volumes  quarto,  with  plates, 
Petersburgh,  1785.  SuppLmetit  to  tht  Encyclo- 
pedia Brit-inriica . — J. 

FALKENSTEIN,  John  Henrt,  a  volumi- 
nous Franconian  writer,  in  the  historical  de- 
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paTtment,  was  bom  in  1682.  Hts  father,  who 
vaa  a  captain  in  the  Danish  service,  died  when 
he  wus  in  his  fourth  year.  After  studying  it 
some  of  the  German  and  Dutch  universities, 
he  went_  through  various  vicissitudes,  and  in 
the  year  17 14  was  appointed  director  of  the 
revived  academy  of  the  nobility  at  Erhngen. 
In  1718  he  undertook  a  tour  Co  Neubourg,  on 
the  Danube.'where  it  15  probable  he  embraced 
ihe  catholfc  religion  ;  fle  same  year  he  Alfred 
into  the  service  of  John  Anthony,  bishop  of 
Eichstadc,  who  placed  unlimited  confidence  in 
him;  and  he  ha4  free  access  to  the  archives 
and  public  records,  in  order  that  he  might 
write  a  history  of  that  bishopric.  I'he  death 
of  his  patron,  however,  having  produced  many 
changes  in  Eichstadt,  he  tost  his  employment 
in  the  year  173a,  and  was  taken  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Charles  William  Frederic,  margrave  of 
Anspach.  In  this  situation  he  remained  till  the 
'time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Schwa- 
bach,  on  the  3d  of  February,  1760.  He 
was  buried  in  a  tomb  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
constructed  in  his  life-time,  and  which  he  often 
visited.  The  service  rendered  by  Falbcnstein 
to  the  history  of  Franconia,  and  particularly 
the  antiquities  of-Nordgau,  is  well  knownj  but, 
as  was  the  case  in  regard  to  other  historical 
works  of  the  same  period,  his  labours  were  by 
some  too  highly  valued,  and  by  others  too  little 
esteemed.  He  wrote  a  great  deal ;  but  those 
who  have  waded  through  nis  works  will  hardly 
be  inclined  to  hold  them  in  much  — ------- 


The  future  historian,  however,  may  derive  co(fc- 
uderable  benefit  from  the  materials  he  has  col-. 
lected.  His  works  in  general  bear  too  much 
the  stamp  of  the  sevcnteL-nth  century,  and 
contain  a  great  deal  of  matter  collected  without 
taste  or  judgment.  It  must  nevertheless  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  republic  of  letters  is  in- 
«lcbted  to  his  residence  at  Eichstadt  for  a  kjiow- 
ledge  of  many  original  documents,  which  were 
the  result  of  his  access  to  the  archives  of  the 
country.  His  principal  works  are  :  "  Antiqui- 
t.ites  Nordgavicnses  i"  or,  Researches  respect- 
ing the  Antiquities  and  every  Thing  remarkable 
in  Regard  to  the  Town  of  Nordgau,  in  the 
Bishopric  of  Eichstadt ;  Franckfirt  and  LeipiU, 
1733,  with  cod.  diplom.  three  volumes,  folio. 
*' IJeliciae  topographicie  Norimbergenses  j"  or. 
Geographical  Du'scription  of  the  imperial  City  of 
Nuremberg,  and  theDistrictsbelongmgtoit  in  the 
TcTTitoriesof  the  Principality  of  Brandenburgh, 
1733,  folio:  [his  useful  wurk  appeared  with- 
out thcauthor's  name,  which  for  a  long  time  was 
not  known.  "  AntiquitatesSudgavienses;"  or, 
An   lustorical  DcgcriftioD  of  uiQiC    PistilcU 


which,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  Century,  were 
known  under  the  general  Name  of  Sudgau, 
1733.  "  Analecta  Thuringo-Nordgaviensia j" 
Schivabach,  1734 — i747,9vo.  "  Antiquitates  & 
memorabiliaNordgaviaveterisi"or,  An  Account' 
of  the  Antiouities  and  every  Thing  remarkable  in 
Regard  to  the  Town  of  Nordgau,  that  tends  to 
illostrate  the  Origin  of  the  ancient  House  of 
ZoHem ;  Part  I.  SehviakiKh,  1 734  ;  Part  11. 
1736;  Part  III.  I7'«,  folio;  with  a  great 
many  plates  and  portnnts  of  the  margraves  of 
Brandenburgh  :  a  fourth  part  was  published  after 
the  author's  death.  "  Civitat.  Erftirt  historic 
critica  &  diplom. ;"  or,  An  historical  and  di'* 
plomatical  History  of  Erfurt;  Erfurt,  173(1,410. 
"  Chronicon  Suabacense  ■"■  or,  A  coinnlete  De- 
scription of  theTown  of Schwabachi/rrt«c^r?,  - 
1740:  this  is  a  kind  of  chronicle  collected 
without  taste  or  fidelity.  *'  Description  of  the 
City  of  Nuremberg,  by  John  ab  Indagine ;" 
Erfurt,  1750,  4to. :  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
Falkenstein  should  have  published  this  work 
under  a  feigned  name,  especially  as  he  men- 
tioned it  in  some  of  his  other  works,  which 
were  printed  several  years  before,  and  as  his 
style  and  manner  must  have  betrayed  him  in 
every  page,  "  Antiquitates  &  memorabilia 
Marchix  Brandenburgensis  \"  or,  The  Anti- 
quitiee  and  History  of  the  Marche  of  Branden- 
burgh ;  Bajjreuth  and  H<f.  175 1,  1752,  two 
parts,  4t»r'  After  his  death  were  published^ 
*'  Voltstandige  Geschichte  des  grosseii  Her- 
zogthums  und  ehcmatigen  KonigrcichsBayem-," 
that  is,  A  complete  History  of  the  large  Duke- 
dom and  former  Kingdom  of  Bavaria;.  Munirh, 
17(53,  And  Irig^lsladt -^nd  jfugiiiirg,  1776,  three 
vols,  folio.  "  Antiquitatum  Nordgaviensium 
codex  diplomaticus  ;"  four  parts;  Neuttadt  en 
the  Jisch,  1788,  foiio.  Uirschin^t  Manual  of 
Eminent  Pirionj  -who  died  in  the  Eij-fAfenib 
Century. — J. 

FAi.LOl^IO,  Gaeriei.,,  an  eminent  ana. 
tomist,  was  born  at  Modcna  about  1523  or  24* 
He  pursued  his  studies  partlv  in  Ferrara,  where 
among  other  preceptors  he  attended  upon 
Antony  Musa  Brassavola,  and  partly  at  Padua, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the 
great  Vesalius,  though  this  is  detiicd  by  others. 
It  is' certain  that  Faliopius  speaks  of  him'  with 
much  respect,  and  acknowledges  him  as  his 
guide,  and  the  origin  of  a]l  his  discoveries  ;  but 
this  might  be  said  of  him  as  a  writer.  It  ap- 
pears from  certain  records  that  Fallopio  was  for 
a  short  time  a  canot)  iu  the  cathedral  in  Mo< 
dena,  whence  it  is  probable  that  he  was  in- 
tended for  file  ecclesiastical  stale,  but  an  at- 
tachment to  iuidtomical  and  medical  pursuits 
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led  Iiim  to  change  his  destination.  He  wag 
professor  first  in  Ferrara,  which  he  quitted  in 
1 548  for  Pisa.  After  remaining  there  for 
three  yean,  he  removed  to  Padua,  where  he 
was  professor  of  iurgery,  anatomy,  and  materia 
mcdica,  and  had  also  the  inspection  of  the  bo- 
tanical  garden.  He  continued  to  reside  at  that 
university  as  long  as  he  lived-,  occasionally, 
however,  tailing  journeys,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  paticiits,  or  &r  ^  acquisition  of 
kp^wledgc- .  Thuet  hA  Ml  at*Br*'ce  *)cimin- 
ing  the  bwics  of  lions  kept  there ;  and  he  men- 
tions a  plant  as  brought  by  himself  out  of 
Greece.  In  these  various  employments,  and 
the  composition  of  his  worlcs,  which  form 
three  volumes  folio,  he  fully  occupied  a  life 
which,  to  the  loss  of  science,  was  cut  short  at 
an  early  period.  He  died  of  a  pleurisy  in  156a 
or  63.  Fallopio  was  a  man  of  an  amiable  tem- 
per, modest,  sincere,  and  candid,  treating  with 
^stice  those  occupied  in  similar  studies,  and 
lairly  attributing  to  them  the  discoveries  «'hich 
were  their  due.  (See  Canani.)  His  merits  were 
conspicuous  in  various  branches.  As  an  anatomist 
they  are  so  great,  that  Haller  begins  with  him 
the  epoch  of  the  Italian  school  of  anatomical 
inventors.  His  principal  work  in  this  science  was 
"  Obserrttioncs  Anatomicx,"  Frnel.  1^61,  ivo, 
several  rimes  reprinted.  This  is  an  excellent 
^ece,  beyond  comparison  superior  to  all  pre- 
ceding works  on  the  subject.  He  was  the  first 
who  wrote  accurately  on  the  vcfTels  and  bones  of 
the  fcetus.  He  greatly  improved  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  female  organs,  and  pardcularly  of 
the  tubes  of  the  uterus,  which  have  since  borne 
his  name.  Among  his  posthumous  works  are 
some  others  upon  anatomical  topics,  but  of  no 
great  consequence.  In  the  practice  of  phyGc, 
the  most  valuableof  the  writingsofFallopiusis  his 
treatise  "  De  Morbo  Gallico,"  Paiav.  1 564,  410. 
often  reprinted.  It  contains  the  substance  of  his 
lectures  on  that  disease,  and  is  the  result  of 
much  experience.  He  prefers  the  cure  by  de- 
co^ion  of  the  Lign.  Sanctum  8c  Gualacum 
(which  he  makes  two  distinct  drugs)  to  that  by 
mercury,  at  least  he  recommendB  that  it  should 
be  first  tried,  as  being  least  hazardous.  His 
work  "  De  Medicamentis  Simplicibus  Purgan- 
tibuS)"  4to.  edited  by  his  disciple  Marcolinus 
in  15(56,  is  chiefly  formed  upon  the  old  theory 
of  the  different  humours  and  their  several  attrac- 
rions.  In  surgery  Fallopius  was  a  great  prac- 
tioncr  and  observer,  but  his  works  in  that  branch 
being  posthumous,  are  come  to  us  in  an  imper- 
fect state.  They  contain,  however,  many  va- 
luable remarks  and  improvements  of  his  own. 
They  are,   *'  De  UkerUius  &  dc  Tumoribua 


prater  Naturam,  lib.  II."  Ventt.  1563,  410.5 
*'  De  Vulneribus  in  genere,  &c."  i57i,4to.i 
"  Comment,  in  Hippocrat.  de  Vulneribus  Ca- 

Jitis,"  Vend.  i5€<5,  410.;  "  De  Decoratiohc," 
'atav.  1566,  4to.  in  which  he  mentions  that 
the  restoration  of  lost  noses  was  practised  ill 
Calabria-,  "  De  Luxationibus  &  Fracturis," 
&c.  The  entire  works  of  Fatlopius  were 
printed  at  Venice  in  1 5  84,  folio ;  and  more  com- 
m||i  ia  i6p6»  three  yolumus folio,  ^lainirhi: 
Imier  Bibl.  Anat.  Mii,  Praet.  tS"  Chirurg.—A. 
FANCOURT,  Samuel,  an  English  non- 
conformist divine,  who  is  entitled  to  some  no- 
tice on  account  of  his  having  been  the  first 
projector  of  circulating  libraries,  was  born  in' 
the  west  of  England,  about  the  year  1678. 
We  have  no  information  respecting  his  educa-' 
tion,  any  more  than  the  place  of  his  binh. 
Early  in  the  last  century  he  appears  to  have  been 
settled  with  a  congregation  of  protestant  dissent' 
ers  at  Salisbury,  where  for  several  years  he  was 
engaged  in  the  education  of  youth,  as  well  as  in 
the  ministerial  office.  Becoming,  however,  ad* 
verse  to  the  calvinistic  tenet  of  reprobation^ 
and  publishing  his  sentiments  on  that  subject, 
he  excited  the  resentment  of  his  brethren,  who 
were  the  strenuous  asscrtois  of  that  doctrine, 
with  whom  he  was  for  some  time  involved  in 
controversy,  and  from  whom  he  received  such 
unfriendly  treatment,  that  he  found  it  necessary 
to  quit  his  situation  in  that  city,  and  to  removo 
to  London.  Afterwards  he  took  up  the  gaunt- 
let in  defence  of  some  of  the  London  dissenting 
ministers,  who  were  advocates  for  imposing 
hflmanesplicationsofScripturc  on  their  brethren, 
as  terms  of  christian  communion.  His  principal 
antagonist  in  this  cause  was  Mr.  afterwards  Dr. 
Morgan,  the  author  of  The  Moral  Philoso- 
pher. Those  who  wish  to  know  what  pieces 
Mr.  Fancourl  published  in  these  controversies^ 
which  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  dis- 
tinctly specified,  we  refer  to  the  authority  at 
the  end  of  this  anicle.  In  London,  Mr.  Fan- 
court  did  not  obtain  any  fixed  settlement  as  a 
minister,  but  occasionally  officiated  to  vacant 
congregations,  and  in  the  room  of  absenteee. 
He  also  appears  to  have  partly  maintained  him- 
self by  what  he  received  for  private  tuition. — 
About  the  year  1740,  or  1745.  he  set  on  foot 
the  first  circulating  library  in  the  mctropi^lis,  at 
a  subscription  of  a  guinea  a-year  for  reading ; 
and  is  deserving  of  being  recorded  as  the  parent 
of  institutions,  which  since  his  time  have  spread 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  proved  the  means 
of  disseminating  much  useful  knowledge  and 
information,  notwithstanding  that  many  of  their 
catalogues  have  been  swelled  by  long  lists  of 
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trifiing  and  useless  produclions.  They  have  ex-  Bcht  to  Madrid  to  request  lome  aid  for  hit 
cited  a  taste  for  reading  and  enquiry,  from  master.  He  next  acted  as  sccrctar*  of  Kate  for 
trhich  beneficial  effects  must  ultimately  be  de-  Scotland;  and  accompanying  Charles  iL  on  his 
rived.  But  thougii  Mr.  Fanconrt  was  the  first  expedition  to  Engbnidf  was  taken  prisoaer  at 
projector  of  these  institutions,  he  docs  not  ap>  the  battle  of  Worcegtei.  He  was  at  first  com- 
pear to  have  reaped  much  emolument  from  the  mitted  to  close  confinement,  but  after  some 
plan  which  he  adopted.  In  the  year  1 748  he  time  was  sulTered,  on  account  of  bis  health,  to 
delivered  new  proposals,  according  to  which,  go  out  upon  bad.  He  took  up  his  residence  for 
by  the  subscription  of  a  guinea  in  all.  a  better  a  time  at  the  seat  of  lord  Strafford  in  TDrkshire> 
library  wns  to  be  purchased,  of  which  the  sub-  where  lie  amused  his  leisure  by  translating  the 
scribers  w^re  to  become  proprietors}  and  by  the  Lusind.  flic  year  before  the  Restoration  he  re- 
payment of  a  shilling  each  quarterly,  the  rent  of  paired  to  the  king  at  Breda,  by  whom  he  wat 
proper  rooms  to  receive  the  books,  and  the  pay-  knighted,  and,  after  his  return,  appointed 
tnent  of  a  salary  to  himself  as  librarian,  and  master  of  requests  and  Latin  secretary.  As  the 
other  expences,  were  to  be  defrayed.  This  li-  late  king,  who  highly  valued  Fanshawe  for  his 
brary  was  to  be  under  the  management  of  a  integrity,  had  warmly  recommended  him  to  his 
trust,  consisting  of_  twelve  or  thirteen  persons,  son,  he  expected  to  have  been  made  one  of  the 
chosen  by  ballot  out  of  the  body  of  proprietors;  secretaries  of  state,  according  to  a  promise  given 
and  every  single  subscription  was  to  entitle  the  him ;  and  was  much  mortified  when  another 
subscriber  to  one  book  and  one  pamphlet  at  a  was  preferred  to  him.  In  1661  he  was  elected 
time,  to  be  changed  tw/  libitum  for  others,  and  one  of  the  representatives  in  parliament  of  the 
kept  ad  libitum  if  not  wanted  by  other  subscribe  university  of  Cambridge,  and  soon  after  was 
era.  To  what  extent  this  plan  was  carried  into  sworn  a  privy- counsellor  for  Ireland,  His  know- 
execution  we  do  not  learn ;  but  we  find  that  it  ledge  of  foreign  countries  and  languages  caused 
did  not  answer  the  expectations  of  Mr.'Fan-  him  to  be  employed  in  the  diplomatic  line;  atid 
court.  From  the  enmity  of  some  individuals,  he  was  appointed  envoy-extraordinary  to  For- 
and  the  more  successful  efibrts  of  others,  who  tugal,  and  afterwards  embassador  to  that  court, 
imitated  and  improved  upon  the  scheme  which  for  the  purpose  of  negociating  the  king's  mar- 
he  first  devised,  his  supporters  declined  in  num-  rtage  with  the  Infanta  Catharine.  Upon  his  re- 
ber,  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  new  turn  he  was  admitted  into  the  privy  counciL 
plans,  and  to  remove  from  one  place  of  residence  He  had  rendered  himself  so  acceptable  to  the 
to  another,  till  he  became  involved  in  pecuniary  king  of  Portugal,  that  he  was  recommended  as 
difficulties,  from  whfch  he  could  not  disentangle  the  fittest  person  to  effect  an  accommodation 
himself.  In  these  circumstances  his  library  between  that  crown  and  Spain.  With  this  view, 
became  the  property  of  his  creditors;  and  his  and  for  other  purposes,  he  was  sent  embassador 
faculties  receiving  a  shock  from  his  misfortunes,  in  1664  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  during  his 
together  with  the  decay  of  age,  he  retired  in  residence  took  a  journey  to  Lisbon  at  the  desire 
humble  poverty  to  Ho  x  ton -square,  where  his  of  the  Spanish  court.  The  weakness  and  fluc- 
nccessities  were  relieved  by  some  of  his  brethren  tuattons  of  that  court,  however,  thwarted  hi» 
in  the  ministry  until  his  death,  which  took  place  negociations ;  till  at  length,  on  the  near  prospect 
in  1768,  when  he  was  in  the  poth  year  of  bis  of  Philip's  death,  a  treaty  was  hastily  proposed 
age.  Gent.  Mng.fir  April,  1784. — M.  to  the  embassador  for  immediate  acceptance  or 
FANSHAWE,  sir  Richarii,  a  statesman  rejection,  which  he  thought  proper  to  sign.  It 
and  poet,  youngest  son  of  sir  Henry  Fanshawe,  was  however  so  much  disapproved  by  Charles 
knt.  of  an  ancient  Derbyshire  family,  was  born  and  his  council,  that  its  ratification  was  refused,, 
at  his  father's  seat  of  Ware-park,  Henfordshire,  and  Fanshawe  was  in  consequence  recalled.  As 
in  1608.  He  studied  at  Jesus-college,  Cam-  he  was  preparing  to  return,  he  was  seized  with 
bridge,  whence  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  a  fever,  probably  caused  or  aggravated  by  un- 
Hc  utcrwards  travelled  into  France  and  Spain,  easiness,  which  carried  him  off  at  Madrid  in 
with  so  much  improvement,  that  he  obtained  1666.  The  private  character  of  sir  Richard 
the  appointment  of  secretary  to  the  embassy  al  Fanshawe  appears  to  have  been  very  amiable 
Madrid,  under  lord  Aston.  When  the  civil  and  estimable,  and  his  ability  in  the  maoage- 
war  broke  out,  he  followed  the  royal  party,  and  ment  of  public  affairs  was  generally  acknow- 
attended  upon  the  court  at  Oxford.  He  was  ledged,  however  his  last  act  might  be  rcgardwl 
Blade  secretary  of  war  to  prince  Charles,  and  by  the  court.  As  a  literary  character  he  is. 
afterwards  treasurer  of  the  navy  under  prince  chiefly  known  by  his  poetical  translations.  That 
Rupert.  la  itfjo  lie  waacrcated  a  baronct^^aod  o£  "  Guarini's  Pastor  Fidoi"  first  published  lih 
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11546,  obttfneil  him  mucli  reputation  as  an  cle-  a  friend  to  liberal  enquiry)  produced  on  hii 
Rant  and  rttSy  versifier.  It  protluced  a  compli-  mind  those  impressions  which  iletermincd  him 
Mtcntdry.pocm  frtirt  Uenham,  who  praises  him  to  separate  from  the  Romish  communion.  In 
for  TtiHuriiig  to  quit  the  mode  of  servile  and  li-  the  year  ijai  he  was  invited  by  William 
teral  trarslation,  and  girins  the  spirit  with  the  Briconet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  who  was  iticlined 
aertje  of  the  original.  His  version  of  the  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  to  preach 
Lusiad  of  Camociis  appears  to  have  been  less  in  that  city,  where  he  appears  boldly  and  freely 
popalar,  and  it  is  severely  criticised  by  the  late  to  have  propagated  the  new  opinions.  In  the 
translator,  Micklc,  whose  splsii dour  of  versifi-  year  1523,  however,  a  persecution  was  cora- 
cation  and  abundant  liberties  were,  perhaps,  menccd  at  Meaux,  by  the  Franciscans,  against 
Tieceitsary  to  render  snch  a  work  pleasijig  in  an  those  whom  they  called  heretics,  'which  oBlieed 
l^nglish  dress-  Fanshawc  likewise  translated  Farcl  to  provide  for  his  safety  by  quitting 
pnrts  of  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  two  dramatic  France.  On  this  occasion  he  retired  to  Stra»- 
ptcces  from  the  Spniiish.  He  rendered  Pletcher's  burg,  where  he  was  acknowledged  as  a  brother 
Faithful  Shepherdess  into  Latin  verse.  Bug.  by  Bucer  and  Capito,  as  he  was  afterwards  by 
Britan. — A.  ZuingtealZurich,byHalleratBcm,  andbyCEco- 
FARE,  Cmari.Ks-Acgustus,  marquis  de  lampadiua  at  Basil.  At  the  latter  city,  in  tJie 
h,  a  Frencli  poet  and  memoir- writer,  was  bom  year  1524,  he  publicly  defended  theses  in  op- 
flt  VaI-gorf;e  m  the  Vivarais,  in  1644.  He  was  position  to  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  ca- 
captain  of  the  guards  to  monsieur,  brother  to  tholics,  before  a  vast  number  of  personsj  botb 
Lewis  XIV.  and  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  his  son,  ecclesiastics  and  laics  -,  but  was  soon  afterwards 
afterwards  regent.  He  was  a  courtier  and  a  obliged,  by  the  violence  of  the  popish  faction, 
man  of  pleasure,  and  was  particularly  intimate  to  quit  the  place.  Farel  possessed  that  stock 
.  with  the  abbe  de  Chaulieu,  whom  he  imitated  of  learning,  zeal,  and  intrepidity,  and  those 
lA  his  easy  and  agreeable  style  of  writing.  Vol-  persuasive  talents,  which  peculiarly  qualified 
taire  (in  his  Steele  de  Louis  XJV.)  asserts,  that  him  for  gaining  proselytes  to  the  principles 
his  talent  for  poetry  did  not  shew  itsdf  till  he  which  he  had  embraced ;  on  which  account  he 
was  near  sixty,  ana  that  his  first  verses  were  an  was  advised  to  undertake  the  reformation  of 
elegant  compliment  to  mad.  de-Caylus.  The  Montbeliard.  As  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
little  he  wrote  was  naver  distinguished  for  cor-  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  tne  lord  of  that  place, 
rectness,  but  pleased  by  its  ingenious  tnins,  and  he  pursued  the  design  in  which  he  had  embark- 
happy  negligence.  His  poems  aw  printed  after  cd  with  great  success,  but  net  without  dis- 
tliose  of  Chaulieu  in  St.  Marc's  edition.  La  covering  an  intemperate  warmth  in  the  bitter 
Fare  also  wTote  "  Memoirs  and  Reflections  on  expressions  which  he  applied  to  the  popish 
theprincipalEventsoftheReignofLewisXIV.''  priests,  and  an  imprudence  of  conduct  that 
13mo.  which  are  composed  with  a  satirical  could  not  be  defended.  Once,  upon  a  procej- 
freedom  that  has  been  censured  by  the  grave  eion-day,  lie  wrested  from  the  hands  of  a 
panegyrists  of  that  period.  The  society,  in-  priest  the  image  of  8t.  Anthony,  and  threw  it 
<leed,  in  which  he  lived,  was  discontented  with  from  the  bridge  into  the  river  ;  which  action 
the  court,  and  fond  of  deprcciiiting  it.  The  was  not  only  a  gross  breach  of  decorum  and  to- 
marquis  died  in  1713.  Neav.  Diet.  Hiit,  lera^n,  but,  if  the  people  had  not -been  panic- 
CEuvres  de  Choulieu. — A.  struck  by  the  boldness  of  it,  might  have  tet^ 
FAREL,  William,  one  of  the  first,  most  ininated  his  labours  among  them,  and  his  life. 
eminent,  and  intrepid  ministers  of  the  reformed  This  violence  of  temper  which,  he  displayed, 
church,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Dau-  led  Erasmus  to  draw  a  very  unfavourable  pic- 
phinc,  in  France,  and  bom  at  Gap,  in  the  ture  of  him  in  his  Epistles,  tne  colours  of  which 
year  1489.  He  pursued  his  academic  studies  received  some  heightening  from  the  resentment 
at  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  distinguish-  felt  bv  him  for  injuries  conceived  to  have  been 
ed  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  philosophy,  done  htm  in  some  writings  of  Farel.  CEcolam- 
and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  In  that  padius,  however,  succeeded  in  moderating  his 
university  he  recommended  himself  to  the  ac-  spirit  by  friendly  remonstrances,  -which  reflect 
quaintance  and  intimacy  of  James  le  Fevre,  of  great  credit  on  that  eittinent  reformer.  "  Mvn 
Staples,  who  was  one  of  its  greatest  ornament*,  may  be  led,"  said  he  in  his  correpondence  with 
by  whose  interest  he  obtained  the  appointment  him,  "  but  will  not  be  driven  by  force.  Give 
of  tutor  in  the  college  of  cardinal  Ic  Molnc.  me  leave  as  a  friend,  and  as  a  brother  to  a  bro- 
It  is  ptobable,  also,  that  his  intercourse  with  thet,  to  say,  you  do  not  seem  in  every  respect 
that  learned  man,  who,  though  a  papist^  was  to  remember  your  duty>     You  were  aent  to 
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preach,  and  not'  to  rail.  I  excuse,  nay  I  com>  cliurch,  with  their  pastor,  were  obliged,  to  qntt 
mend  ^ur  zca),  so  tlut  it  be  not  without  meek-  Mctz,  and  take  refuge  in  ^e  abbey  of  Gorze* 
ness.  Endeavour,  my  brother,  that  this  advica  where  die  count  of  Furstenberg  took  them  ondef 
may  have  its  desired  effect,  and  I  have  reason  to  bis  protection.  Their  enemies,  however,  be- 
rejoice  that  I  gave  it.  Pour  on  wine  and  oil  in  sieged  them  in  their  asylum,  and  obliged  them 
due  season,  and  demean  yourself  as  an  evange-  to  surrender  upon  a  capitulation.  While  the 
list,  and  not  as  a  tyrannical  legislator."  In  die  termg  were  cKecuting,  Farel  was  so  happy  as  to 
year  ijiB  Farel  proved  successful  in  propa-  escape  the  searcl)  that  was  made  after  him,  and 
gating  the  principles  of  the  reformation  at  returned  to  his  former  flock  at  Neufchatel,  to 
Aigle,  and  in  the  bailivfic  of  Mozat,  notwith^  whose  service,  excepting  while  he'  paid  short 
standing  the  fury  with  which  he  was  opposed  visits  to  other  churches,  he  devoted  his  future 
by  the  priests,  and  the  threatenings  which  were  labours.  In  the  year  1553  he  was  forced  to 
denounced  against  him.  In  the  year  1529  he  appear  at  Geneva,  in  (xinsequence  of  a  prose^ 
went  to  Neufchatel,  where  he  combated  the  cution  that  had  been  commenced  against  him 
catholic  party  with  such  activity  and  efficacy,  for  a  capital  offence,  ef  Which  he  had  been  ac- 
that  in  the  fcJlowine  year  the  reformed  religion  cused,  according  to  Calvin,  by  men  of  had 
vas  established  in  that  city.  Some  dmc  after  character,  out  of  resentment  for  the  frcedoM 
this  he  was  sent  deputy  to  the  synod  of  the  with  which  he  had  reproved  theni  for  their 
Vaudois,  in  the  Valley  of  Aiigrogne,  and  when  vices.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  result  of 
that  mission  was  terminated  visited  Geneva,  this  affair ;  ~h\it  Calvin  laments,  in  strong  and 
where  he  openly  disputed  against  the  tenets  of  indignant  terms,  the  disgrace  that  was  brought 
popery ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  that  upon  the  city  by  the  steps  taken  by  the  senate  in 
city  in. consequence  of  die  violent  opposiHoB  the  business,  which  he  speaks  of  as  a6brding 
that  was  excited  against  him  by  the  grand-vicar,  a  proof  of  ingratitude,  dial  must  raise  a  just 
md  the  other  ecclesiastics.  Calvin,  however,  aversion  in  alt  men  of  probity  and  honour.  It 
very  properly  gave  him  the  Utle  of  the  F&^  was  while  Farel  was  at  Geneva  on  this  business^ 
ther  of  die  Reformed  Church  in  that  place :  that  he  brought  indelible  disgrace  on  his  own 
for  when,  in  the  year  i  J34,  the  inhabitants  ex-  character,  by  assisdng  at  the  execution  of  Ser- 
pressed  a  disposition  to  renounce  the  Roman-  vetus.  Notwithstanding  that  he  had  himseff 
catholic  religion,  he  was  recalled  thidier,  and  often  suffered  for  conscience  sake,  and  for  stre- 
proved  the  principal  instrument  of  effectuating  nuously  vindicating  his  own  christian  liberty, 
Its  entire  suppression.  In  the  year  1538  he  was  yet  he  could  so  far  lose  sight  of  its  true  princi- 
banished  from  Geneva,  together  vridi  Calvin,  pies,  as  to  be  guilty  of  sanctioning  the  base  and 
for  refusing  to  submit  to  some  ecclesiastical  re-  cruel  murder  of  a  supposed  erring  brother,  who 
gulations  decreed  by  the  synod  of  Bern  ;  on  had  dared  to  follow  lus  example  in  judging  for 
which  occasion  he  redred  to  Basii,  and  after-  himself  with  respect  to  matters  of  religious  opi- 
wards  to  Neufchatel,  where  he  exercised  his  nion  1  In  1558,  when  he  was  ^xty-nine  years 
ministerial  funcdons  till  the  year  1543.  Mea-  of  age,  Farel  took  to  himself  a  wife.  Thiscir>> 
Bures  were  at  one  time  taken  to  procure  his  dis-  cumstance  many  of  his  friends  thought  to  be 
mission  from  that  place,  out  of  resentment  for  unseasonable ;  but  he  defended  it  on  various 
the  freedom  which  he  assumed  in  censuring  the  grounds,  which  are  enumerated  and'  enlarged 
irregularities  of  particular  persons,  and  his  zea!  upon  by  Mr.  Bayle.  In  die  year  151^4  Far^ 
in  enforcing  the  severity  of  church  discipline  went  again  to  Genera,  to  take  his  last  leave  of 
upon  offenders-,  but  by  the  remonstrances  of  Calvin,  who  was  dangerously  ill}  and  in  the 
the  lords  of  Bern,  with  the  governor  and  coun*  following  year  took  a  journey  to  Metz,  at  the 
cil,  and  burghers  of  Neufchatel,  they  were  invitationof  his  old  flock,' to  witness  the  fnrits 
counteracted,  and  "  Farel  with  new  vigour  thun-  which  had  been  produced  from  the  seed  which 
dered  more  fiercely  than  ever  against  the  de-  he  had  sown  amongst  them,  notwithstanding 
pravstion  of  manners."  In  the  year  last  men-  the  opposition  and  persecudons  to  which  they 
doned,  a  prospect  oaring  of  planting  a  reformed  had  been  exposed.  A  few  months  after  his  re- 
church  at  Metz,  he  went  to  that  city,  where  turn  from  this  journey,  he  died  at  Nnifchatel, 
he  gained  numerous  proselytes,  but  was  ha-  in  1565,  when  he  was  about  seventy-six  years 
rassed  and  persecuted  by  the  priests,  who  en-  of  ap;.  He  was  a  man  of  a  bold  and  undaunted 
gaged  the  senate  to  interfere  in  putdng  a  stop  spirit,  whom  no  difficulties,  could  appal,  no 
to  nis  labou-.'s,  and  punishing  his  followers.  In  threatenings  or  personal  inconveniences  and 
these  circumstances  the  members  of  the  new  hazards  deter,  firom  propagatuig  what  he  CQnstp 
VOL.  IT.  ■    ■      "    ' 
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&red  tb  be 'the  princij^a  of  clmstian  tnitl)  in  ctoie  conriucmciit  four  monttis<    Thoogh  Iw 

and  fibcTty.     His  stock  of  learning  and  Imow-  afterwaids  made   his  iniiocence  appeu  in   so  ■ 

ledge  waa  very  respectable ;  his  piety  was  ar-  clear  a  light  that  tlic  king  himEelf   acknow 

Atait%  and  his  moral  conduct  unimpeachable  ledged  it,  and  on  that  account  allowed  him 

and  cxempI.iTy.     In  addition  to  these  recom-  sixty  ducats  per  month  for  his  support ;  he  waa 

mendatioRS,  he  possessed  a  pov^erful  command-  etill  obliged  to  remain  at  Madrid,  where  he 

ins  voice,  and  a  wonderful  fluencr  of  language,  was  narrowly  watched.    He  died  in  i6^g.    His  ■ 

Wiuck  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  the  offices  works  are    principally    historical*      He  wrote 

of   a    public    (Usputanti    and    popular  pulpit  "  An  Epitome  of  the  Histo^  of  Portugal," 

orator.     In  these  characters  his  labours  pro-  which  comes  down  to  the  reign  of  cardinal  ' 

duced  astonighing  effects,  and   entitle  him  to  Henry.     It  lus  been  several  times  reprinted  j . 

the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  most  successful  and  to  the  edition  of   173O,   folio,  is  added - 

instruments,  as  well  as  one  of  the  first  moving  a  continuation  to  the  reigning  kings.     Also, .. 

causes,  of  establishing  and  promoting  the  re-  a.  geographical    and    political  work,  entitled 

formed  religion.     The  writinga  which  he  left  "  Portuguese  Europe,  Asij,  and  Africa,"  pub-  - 

})ehind  him  were  very  few,  consisting  of  some  lished  after  his  death  in  seven  volumes  folio.  The 

"  I'faeses,"  published   xt  Basil,  in  tlie  Latin  most  valuable  part  of  this  is  the  "  Asia.  Portu- 

»nd   German  languages;  "  Disputatio  Bemx  gueza,"  which  contains  a  full  detail  of  the  ctMi-- 

Habita>"  1528;  "  Substance  and  brief  Dcclar-  quests  and  settlements  of  hi&' nation  in  that 

ation  necessary  for  all  Christians,"  15(2  ;  "  A  part  of  the  globe,  and  has  been-  considered  as 

TreatiEe  of  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  the  IiOrd,  faithful  and  exact*      Besides  two   Portuguese  ~ 

and   of  his  Testament,"   1^53;  and   a  book  ediiiens,  in  1666  and  i(S74,  it  has  been  trans- - 

kvelled    against    libertines;    entitled    "  The  lated  into,  several  tnodem  languages.   Others  of - 

Sword  of   the  Spirit,"    1550.     Erasmus   has  hisworksaro,*'MoralandPoliricalUiscouises;'' 

also  made  mention  of  some  anonymous  pieces  "  Fuentc  de  Aganippe,  o  Rimas  Varias ;"  "  Aa  :- 

of  Farcl,  of  which  he  speaks  contemptuously  i  A<rcouMt  of  the  Empire  of  Chiria  j"-  and  "  Com-  - 

fuH  entirely    uninfluenced,  as  we    may   fairly  mentaries  on  the  Lusiad  of  Camoene."  A&rtrL  ■ 

suppose,  by  the  light  in  which  he  is  held  out  Niceren.    Jochtr's  Lexic. — J. 
uitnem,  as  a  political  time-server,  who  dared        FAR.INELLI,  the  usual   lume-of  Carlo '> 

not  act  according  to  his  true  sentiments.     Aiel-  VtBoscili,  one  of  the  most  famous  singers  upon  ' 

thicr.  Adam.  Vit.. Thiol.  Exter,    Bayle.  ^ortitt't  record,  was  hi^m  at  Naples,  in  170;.     He  r^  - 

■Life  ef  Erasmut,  A.D.  1524*— M.  cetved  his  -first  nHisical    education    under   his  - 

FARIA  DE  SOUSA,  Emanuel,   a  Portu-  faiJier,  and -afterwards  took  lessons  from  the- 

guese  gentleman,  distinguished  by. his  writings,  .celebrated  Porpora.     At-tlie  age  of  seventeen  < 

was  bom  at  Scuto  nearCaravcUa,  in  the  province  he  went  to  Rome,  where  in  aa  opera  he  coo^ 

of  Entrc-MinhovDouTo, in  1590.  HeciTipioyed  tended  with  his  voice  against  an  extraordinary.-' 

thefiist  years  of  nis  life  almost  entirely  in  draw-  performer  on  the  trumpet,  and  by  means  of - 

jng  and  painting,  and  shewed  very  little  iucliaa-  his  wonderful  powers  obtained  so  decided  a '- 

tion  for  letters,  till  he  at  length  observed  ih'athe  victory,  that  it  established  his  guperioiity  over  ' 

xhould  never  be  able  to  make  much  prepress  in  all   singers  of   the  time.      He   displnyed  his  '• 

the  Portuguese  or  Spanish  poetry,  to   which  talents  in  other  capitals,  astonishing  nil  hearers  - 

he  W3S  attached,  unless  he  could  avail  himself  of  by -his  performances,  and  improving  himself  in  ■ 

tbc  Greek  and  Roman  models  and  read  them  in  musical  taste  and  science.     In  17J4  he  came  ~ 

the  original  languages.     He  repaired  therefore  to  London,  where  he  was  received  with  en- 

in  1604  to  Gon5alo  de  Moraes,  tlien  bishop  of  thusiasm  j  and  the  valuable  presents  bef.towed  ' 

Porto,  who  in  a  short  time  after  appointed  him  upon  him  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  became 

'his  secretary,  but  could  not  prevail  upon  him  the   subject  of  serious   invective  and  tJdicule. 

to  devote  himself  to  the  church.     In  1619  he  No  blame,  however,  could  justly  be  imputed  to 

entered  into  the  service  of  P.  A.  Pereira,  the  him  for  the  extravagance  by  whicli  Jiis  real  or 

king's  secVctary  of   state  at  Madrid,  through  aftected  admirers  expressed  their  appUiose;  and 

whose  means  he  was  soon  after  raised  to  the  the  excellence  soberly  attributed  to  him  by  Dr. 

dignity  of  the  wder  of  Christ,  in  Portugal.     In  Eumey  [^Musical  Tour)  almost  justifnis  any  de- 

1631  he  went  to  Rome,   as  secretaij  to  the  gree  of  ripture  in  his  hearers.    "  He  was  to  all 

embassador,  the  marquis  del  Castel  Rodrigo,  other  singers  as  supcriour  as  tlie  f.imous  horse 

who  however  gave  so  unfavourable  an  account  Childcrs  was  to  all  other  running  liorses;  but 

of  him  to  the  coUrt  of  Spain,  that  on  his  return  it  was  not  only  in  speed  that  lie  excelled,  for 

to  BarceloiiHn  1634  he  was  arteited  and  kept  he  had  now  every  excellence  of   every  great 
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Vmger  united.     In  his  voice,  sfrengtli,  sweet-  himself  to  be  betrayed  by  his  elevation  into 

aess,  and  conipnss  ;  and  in  his  styles  the  fender,  insolence  or  self-conceit  5  but,  by  thL-  iiumility 

-   the  graceful,  and  the  rapid.  Indeed  he  possessed  and  propriety  of  his  Lehaviour,  conciliated  the 

Bucn  powers  as  never  met  before  or  since  in  ri'gard  of  those  who  would  naturally  hate  and 

any  one  human  being;   powers  that  were  Jr-  envy  him.     It  is  related  that  once,  on  going 

resistible,  and  which  must  have  subdued  every  to  the  king's  closet,  he  overheard  an  oiKcer  of 

hearer,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  friend  the  guard  cursing  him,  and  complaining  that 

and -the  foe."       A  proof  of  his  po^vc^s   sur-  honours    should    be    heaped   upon    a    rascaliy 

pMsing  all  the  plaudits  of  amateurs,  was  af-  singer,  while  himself,  after  thirty  ytars' service, 

forded  by  an  incident,  the  truth  of  which  ta-  *as  neglected.     Farinelli,  without  seeming  to 

rine]li  himself  confirmed  to  Dr.  Burney.     The  notice  die  reproach,  remonstrated  to  the  king 

celebrated  Scnesino  was   at   the  same  time  in  on  his   inattention  to  an  old  servant,  and  ob- 

London ;  but  tlie  two  performers  being  engaged  tained  for  the  officer  the  grant  of  a  regiment, 

-at  difierent  theatres,  had  not,  for  a  considerable  which  he  presented  to  him,  with  an  assurance 

time,  yet  heird  each  other.     Ai  lengtli  they  that  he  was    not  forgotten  by  his  sovereign. 

happened  to   sing  in   the   same  piece  on  the  Another  anecdote  displays  his  good-nature,  and 

same  stage.     Senesino  was  to  represent  a  fu-  at  tlie  same  time  his  proper  dignity  of  mind, 

rious  unrelcntino;  tyrant,  and  Farinelli  an  unfor-  He  had  ordered  a  superb  suit  of  clothes  for  a 

tunate  hero  in  cnains  ;  but  the  hitter,  in  his  first  court  gaia,     When  the  tayior  brought  it  home 

song,  so  charmed  and  softened  the  former,  that,  and  was  desired  to  produce  liis  bill.  He  said  he 

forgetting  the  part  he  was  to  sustain,  he  ran  to  had  made  none,  and  for  his  remuneration  only 

him,  and  gave  hira  a  tender  embrace.     He  left  requested  a  favour,  which  indeed  he  knew  to  be 

England  in  1737,  with  an  intention  to  return }  inestimable — and  this  was,  to  be  indulged  with 

but  the  exercise  of  his  talents  in  Spain  pro-  a  song.     Farinelli,  tinding  the  man  irresistibly 

duced    an    engagement    which   rendered    that  bent  upon  obtaining  hi*  desire,  took  him  into 

country  for  many  years   a  scene  of  his  uncom-  his  music-room,  and  exerted  lus  utmost  talents 

moR  influence.     'Iiie  king,  Philip  V.,  was  at  to  give  him  pleasure.     The  enraptured  tayior 

this   time  labouring   under  a  species  of  melan~  returned  a  profusion  of  thanks,  and  was  about 

<holy  which  displayed  itself  in  singular  caprice  to  retire,  when  the  singer  stopped  him.    "  I  ant 

and  irrationality  of  conduct.     Habitually  under  a  little  proud,"  ^aid  he;  ('and  since  I  have  given 

(he  control  of  his  queen  and  her    favourites,  way    to   your  weakness,   it  is  fit  you    should 

he  was  occasionally  unmanageable.     He  would  yield  to  mine."  He  tlien  took  out  his  purse,  and 

obstinately    continue  in   bed  for    months  to-  presented  the  man  nitli  a  sum  nearly  double  the 

gether,  nor  could  any  persuasions  induce  liim  value  of  his  clothes.     After  the  death  of  Philip, 

to  be  dressed  and  shaved.     It  was  resolved  to  Farinelli  continued  to  enjoy  tlie  favour  of  his 

try  upon  him  the  powers  of  Farinelli's  voice,  successor,  Ferdinand  VI.  j  a  proof  tliat  lie  had 

and  such  were    its    enchantments,    that   they  not  abused   his  influence  in  die  former  reign, 

awakened     sensibility    even  in    his    dark    and  He  was  released  from  the  tedious  uiiiforihity  of 

phlegmatic  soul.      The  ginger  was  instmcted  his  preceding  life,  and  became  the  sole  director 

to  request  as  the  reward  of  his  performances  of  the  operas  which  he  persuaded  the  new  king 

some  compliance  on  the  part  of  his  jnajesty ;  to  establidi.     The  honour  of  the  knighthood 

and    in  fine,   he    wAt    found    so   n^essary  a  of  Calatrava  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he 

coadjutor,  that  a  large  pension  was  settled  upon  was  still  employed  as  a  politicai  agent,    e^pe- 

him,  and  he  was   totally  appropriated  to  the  cially  by  the  ministers  of  those  courts  whtcli 

service  of  the  court.     Nolhiug  could  be  more  were  opposed  to  the  French  interest  in  8pain. 

uniform  than  tlie  taste  of  Phdip  :  Farinelli  a*-  Al  the  decease  of  that  monarch,  the  system  of 

surcd  Dr.  Cuzney  .that,  for  the  first  J:*n  years  of  politics  changed,  anil   Farinelli  was  dismissed 

his  residance  with  him,  he  sung  every  night  to  to  Italy,  retaining,  however,  his  pensions.    He 

the  monarch  the  same  four  airs.     If  w^^alth  and  fixed  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Bologna* 

consequence  could  rccoinsense  a  man  for  a  life  in    1761,  where  he  built  a  splendid  mansion 

of  weansomc  servitude,  lie  might  be  satisfied  superbly  furiu<:hcd,  and  devoted  the  evening  of 

with  his  situation.     No  singer,  perhaps,  since  his  lif«  to  the  enjoyment  ■of  elegant    leisure, 

the  time  of  the  Roman -emperors,  enjoyed  so  He  left  otf  singing,  but  amused  himself  with 

much  royal  favour.     I'io  was  the   channel  of  musical  in^itrumcuts,  especially  the  harpsichord, 

court    gratuitici,   and    in    consequence    was  on  which  he  performed  in  a  masterly  style.  He 

treated  with  great  respect  even  by  the  proudest  w.is  grateful  to  his  former  friends  aiul  patrons, 

of  the  ucbility..     He  did  not,  however,. sull'cr  and  wa«p3niculdi)f -attentive tjthe^.nglishmen 
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pf  Tank,  wlio  often  Tisited  him  upon  their  sidence  for  more  Uua  thirty  years,  in  habits  of 
travels.  Possessedof  the  general  esteem,  he  died  the  closest  imimacT  and  friendship.  Under 
in  1783,  at  the  age  of  seventy-cigh^.  Burntfs  Mr.  Snell's  hospitable  roof,  while  he  main- 
Hiit.  if  Mui.  a/id  Musical  Tear.  Hawkin^i  tained  his  connection  vtth  the  congregation  at 
Hilt.  Afut.—A.  Walthamstow,  which  increased  and  flourished 
FARMER,  Hugh,  a  learned  English  divine  under  his  mintsterial  labours,  he  applied  him- 
among  the  protestant  nonconformists,  was  a  self  with  gteat  diligence  to  those  investigations 
descendant  from  respectable  ancestors  in  North  in  sacred  and  pro^ne  literature,  of  which  the 
Wales,  and  bom  at  Shrewsbury  in  the  year  fruits  were  laid  before  the  public  in  his  tub-  * 
1714.  His  classical  education  be  received,  secjuent  life.  Mr.  Farmer's  first  production 
partly  at  a  school  in  Llanegrin,  near  Towj^n,  from  the  press  was  a  discourse  preached  on  the 
Merionethshire,  and  partly  under  the  tuition  day  appointed  for  public  thanl^sgiving  on  ac- 
of  Dr.  Charles  Owen,  a  dissenting  minister  of  count  of  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of 
considerable  learning  at  Warrington,  in  Lan-  1745,  printed  in  1746.  His  next  publication 
cashire.  Being  designed  for  the  christian  was  a  work  of  greater  importance,  which  at- 
ministry,  he  was  sent  to  prosecute  his  aca-  tracted  considerable  notice  in  the  theological 
demical  studies  under  the  instructions  of  the  world.  It  appeared  in  1761,  and  was  entitled 
excellent  Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Doddridge,  at  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Design  of 
Northampton,  in  the  year  1730.  His  conduct  our  l.ord's  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,"  8vo. 
znd  proficiency  in  that  situation  were  such  as  The  intention  of  it  is  to  shew  that  the  evan- 
aecured  to  him  the  warm  commendation  and  gelical  narrative  contains  the  representation  of 
esteem  of  his  tutor,  whoi  tliough  he  did  not  a  divine  vision,  the  several  scenes  of  which 
live  to  be  a  witness  of  his  pupil's  eminence  in  offered  to  our  Lord  symbolical  predictions  of 
the  literary  world,  always  spoke  of  him  in  the  difficulties  and  offices  of  his  future  mi^ 
terms  of  high  respect.  After  Mr.  Farmer  had  nistry.  The  learning)  abilities,  and  novelty  of 
finished  his  academical  course,  he  settled  as  interpretation  which  the  work  displayed,  soon 
chaplain  in  the  family  of  William  Coward,  gave  it  a  wide  circulation  among  biblical  sch<H 
esq.  of  Walthamstow,  in  Essex,  and  at  the  Jars,  and  occasioned  the  appearance  of  other 
same  time  undertook  the  office  of  minister  to  publications,  in  which  diflerent  hypotheses  were 
a  dissenting  congregation  in  that  village.  Mr.  maintained.  One  was  entitled  "  Christ's 
Coward  was  a  gentleman  who  is  entitled  to  Temptations  real  Facts,  &c."  and  written  in 
die  grateful  remembrance  of  the  protestant  defeiwe  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the  evangelic^ 
lUtscntcrs,  on  account  of  the  large  bequests  history;  another,  which  was  the  posthumous 
which  he  made  for  the  education  of  young  production  of  a  dissenting  minister  of  the  name 
men  to  the  ministry  among  them,  and  other  of  Dixon,  was  entitled  '*  The  Sovereignty  of 
beneficent  purposes.  To  the  aid  of  his  funds,  the  divine  Administration  vindicated,  or  a  ra- 
many  of  their  most  respectable  ministers,  and  tional  Account  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  re- 
some  who  now  sustain  no  mean  rank  in  the  markable  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,  Stc." 
Uterary  wsrld,  have  been  indebted  for  their  The  object  of  tlie  latter  is  to  prove  that  the 
liberal  instruction.  Mr.  Coward's  peculiarities,  scripture  account  contains  a  figurative  or 
however,  and  oddities  of  temper,  were  such  as  allegorical  representation  of  real  temptations., 
rendered  him  not  a  pleasant  person  to  those  Each  of  these  publications  was  distinguished 
who  were  inmates  in  his  house.  He  had  laid  by  learning  and  ingenuity,  but  not  in  an  equal 
it  down  as  an  established  rule,  that  his  doors  degree  with  Mr.  Farmer  s.  A  second  editioik 
should  be  shut  up  at  an  uncommonly  early  of  his  "  Enquiry"  was  published  in  1765,  in. 
hour,  after  which  every  absentee,  whether  a  which  the  subject  received  additional  iUustra- 
visitor  or  stated  resident,  was  refused  admission,  tion  from  a  number  of  notes,  and  "  An  Ap— 
b  so  happened  thiit  one  evening' Mr.  Farmer,  pcndix,"  containing  farther  observations,  and- 
having  trespassed  beyond  the  limited  momei^t,  an  answer  to  objections.  In  1776  a  third 
when  he  arrived  at  Mr.  Coward's  door  found  edition  of  the  same  work  appeared,  with  large- 
that  no  indulgence  would  be  shewn  to  him,  additions,  confirming  by  new  arguments  the 
and  was  obliged  to  apply  to  a  friend  for  a  author's  explication  of  "  Christ's  being  brought-  . 
night's  lodging.  1  he  no  use  in  which  outhis  into  the  Wilderness  by  or  in  the  Spirit."  In. 
occasion  he  took  refuge  wa«  that  of  William  1771  Mr.  Farmer  published  his  grand  and  va* 
Snell,  esq.  a  solicitor  of  considerable  eminence  luable  work,  entitled  "  A  Dissertation  oik 
and  great  personal  worth  t  with  whose  family.  Miracles,  designed  to  shew  that  they  are  Ar- 
from  that  night,  Mr.  Fiumer  took,  up  his  r«-  guments  of  » divine  Interposition,  andabsotute. 
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Froo^  of  the  Mission  and  Doctrine  of  a  Dr>  LaTdner>  and  Dr.  Mead  j  but'  they  did 
Frophetf"  ivo.  Numerous  as  have  been  the  not  leave  the  subject  unincumbered  with  dif- 
leamcd  and  elaborate  treatises  which  have  ap-  Acuities,  for  the  removal  of  which  Mr.  Far* 
pearcd  on  the  subject  of  miracles,  tliis  work  mer's  learning,  ingenuity,  and  critical  sldll,  are 
of  Mr.  Farmer's  is  entitled  to  pre-eminent  very  advantageously  displayed  in  this  essay, 
t&cinction  for  extent  of  enquiry,  profundity  of  Indeed  it  must  be  considered  as  the  most  com- 
enidition,  masterly  criticism,  accurate  discrimin-  plete,  perspicuous,  and  valuable  performance  on 
ation,  and  perspicuity  and  fairness  of  reason-  the  author's  side  of  the  question.  Not  long 
ing.  No  performance  on  the  subject  is  so  well  after  its  appearance,  it  was  warmly  attacked  by 
adapted  to  combat  the  objections  of  scepticism.  Dr.  Worthington,  a  learned  clergyman  of  the 
and  to  give  that  view  of  the  nature,  origin,  and  church  of  England,  in  a  treatise,  entitled  "  An 
design  of  miracles,  which  accords  nt  once  with  impartial  Enquiry  into  the  Case  of  the  Gospel 
the  dictates  of  reason,  andthe  representations  Demoniacs,  &c;"  in  which  the  author's  notion 
of  Scripture.  By  ably  "  refuting  those  prin-  of  the  Scripture  Demonology  partakes  much 
ciples  of  demonism,  which  have  done  so  much  of  the  manichxan  doctrine  concerning  the  evil 
discredit  to  the  argument  drawn  from  miracles  principle.  This  work  engaged  Mr.  Farmer,  in 
in  favour  of  the  jfewish  and  Christian  revela-  the  year  1778,  to  publish  "Letters  to  the  Rev. 
dons,"  and  by  establishing  the  belief  '*  that  the  Dr.  Worthington,  in  answer  to  his  late  pub- 
world  is  under  the  government  of  God  alone,  licarion,  entitled  '  An  impartial  Enquiry,'  &c ;" 
and  that  no  created  spirits,  much  less  such  as  in  which  the  author  presented  the  public  with 
oppose  his  benevolent  and  wise  designs,  can  much  additional  matter  on  the  subject  in  dis- 
disturb  that  course  and  order  of  things  which  pute,  and  a  judicious  epitome  of  what  had 
he  has  established,"  it  leads  to  the  proof  of  already  been  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
what  is  announced  in  »be  title,  in  a  manner  troversy.  During  the  following  year  Mr.  Far- 
that  will  ever  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  mer's  "  Essay"  met  with  another  antagonist  in 
most  important  productions  of  which  the  the  rev.  Mr.  Fell,  a  respectable  and  ingenious' 
cause  of  i^acred  literature  can  boast.  Not  long  dissenting  minister,  who  published  a  treatisej 
after  the  appearance  of  this  "  Dissertation,"  a  entitled  "  Demoniacs.  An  Enquiry  into  the 
notion  was  propagated  in  conversation,  and  in  History  and  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Dse- 
some  periodical  publications,  that  Mr.  Farmer  mons:  in  which  the  Hypotheses  of  the  Kev.  Mr. 
had  availed  himself  in  its  composition  of  a  Farmer  and  others,  on  this  Subject,  are  par- 
treatise  by  Mr.  Le  Moine  on  the  subject,  with-  ticularly  considered,"  Svo.  The  work  of  this 
out  acknowledging  his  obligations,  and  that  his  gentleman  Mr.  Farmer  did  not  consider  en- 
book  was  a  copy  of  that  gentleman's  work,  titled  to  a  distinct  answer,  but  made  it  the  sub- 
That  this  notion  originated  in  ignorance  or  ject  of  his  animadversion  in  the  introduction  and' 
malignity,  could  not  be  doubted  by  any  person  notes  to  his  last  performance  presented  to  the 
who  compared  together  the  two  treatises  in'  public,  which  appeared  in  1783,  under  the  ritlc 
^estion ;  and  Mr.  Farmer  satisfactorily  vindi-  of  "The  general  Prevalence  of  the  Worship  of 
cated  himself  from  the  aspersion  which  it  was  Human  Spirits  in  the  ancient  Heathen  Nations 
meant  to  cast  upon  him^  in  "  An  Examination  asserted  and  proved  ;"  Svo.  The  design  of  this. 
•f  the  Rev.  Mr.  Le  Moine's  Treatise  on  Mira-  work  is  to  prove,  not  only  that  human  spirits 
cleS}"  which  was  published  In  the  year  177Z,  were  generally  worshipped  among  the  heathens, 
8»a.  In  this  treatise,  by  pointing  out  the  ma-  but  that  such  spirits  ahne,  or  lui/h  fmi  txctp' 
nifest  contrariety  between  Mr.  Le  Moine's  r/sw!,  were,  in  the  nations  with  which  we  are 
epinion  and  his  own,  he  farther  confirmed  and  best  acquainted,  the  direct  and  immediate  ob- 
fllustratcd  the  sentiments  advanced  in  his  jects  of  the  established  worship.  It  is  equally 
**  Dissertation."  Mr.  Farmer's  next  publica-  honourable  with  the  author's  former  produc- 
tion made  its  appearance  in  the  year  1775,  and  tiona  to  his  talents  and  erudition,  and  supports 
was  entided  "  An  Essay  on  the  Demoniacs  of  his  hypothesis  with  great  ingenuity,  by  a  scries 
die  New  Testament."  This  work  embraces  of  reasonings  drawn  from  the  testimonies  of 
a.  discuaiion  necessary  to  complete  the  design  of  the  heathen  poets,  philosophers,  historians,  and 
die  author's  treatise  on  miracles.  Ite  ohject  the  christian  fathers,  and  the  facts  afforded  by 
B  to'  shew,  "  that  the  disorders  imputed  to  su-  the  monuments  arid  institutions  which-  were 
fcmatural  possessions  proceed  from  natural  designed  to  perpetuate  the  heroes  who  bedme 
causes,  not  from  the  agency  of  any  evil  spirits."  the  objects  of  pagan  worship.  The  strictures 
TTie  author's  hypothesis  had  formerly  been  ably  which  occur  in  it  on  Mr.  Fell's  "  Damoniacs," 
6ugj^oited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Medc,   Dr.  Sykei,.  ate  introduced  in  an  Widental  and  oblique 
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manner.  Tfcat  gentleman's  pcrfornianw  is  respect  to  tlie  general  mass  of  his  manuscnptt^' 
certainly  distineuished  by  a  degree  of  learning  a  very  allowable  latitude  of  constniction  would 
aod  acuteness  mat  might  seem  to  entitle  it  to  a  Iiave  justified  thim  in  sparing  from  the  common 
more  direct  answer.  But  it  cannot  be  com-  destruction  some  pieces,  which  it  is  not  easy  ta 
mended  for  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  conceive  that  Ac  authordesigned  tobe  commit- 
and  gave  Mr.  Farmer  fair  occasion  to  censure  ted  to  ihc  flames.  Of  this  description  was  "  A 
the  author,  which  lie  has  done,  perhaps  t(H>  Dissertation  on  the  Story  of  Balaam,"  which  he 
acrimoniously  and  contemptuously,  for  his  nris-  had  transcribed  for  the  press,  and  for  iheprinting 
conceptions,  or,  as  he  expresses  himself,  niisrc-  of  wliich  he  had  given  directions;  and  also  a  coU 
prcscntations  of  his  language,  and  uncandid  lection  of  papers  prepared  for  a  second,  greatly 
leJlcctions  on  his  motives  and  vicvs.  In  the  enlarged,  and  considcr:ibIy  improved,  edition 
year  1 785  Mr.  Fell  published  a  vindication  of  of  his  treatise  on  miraclei:.  Of  Mr.  Fatmer'i 
himself,  in  a  treatise  entit4ed,  "  Tlie  Idolatry  of  character  as  a  scholar,  Jiis  learned  labours  at 
Greece  and  Rome  distinguished  from  that  of  iord  suflicient  iestimony.  As  a  preacher,  he 
die  other  heathen  Nation!!,  in  a"  Letter  to  the  was  distinguished  Ijy  3  happy  variety  of  thought 
Rtv,  Hugh  Farmer;"  8vo.  In  tliis  work  the  and  c^cpression,  juJiuous  criticism,  liberality 
author  amply  rctaliited  upon  Mr.  Farmer  for  of  sentiment,  and  energy  and  elegance  of  lan- 
tlie  severity  of  his  censures,  and  suggested  guagc.  His  voice  w«s  uncommonly  clear  and 
maiiv  things  which  would  have  been  deserving  harmonious,  and  his  manner  of  deliveiy  natu- 
oi  his  consideration  and  reply  if  he  had  con-  ral,  manly,  and  impressive.  He  w.is  a  man  of 
iliiued  to  publish  on  this  subject.  After  the  ardent,  but  cheerful  piety,  who  recommended 
:^;pejianc«  of  his  last-mentioned  production,  the  religion  which  he  taught  by  the  exemplari- 
ilr.  Fanner  closely  pursued  his  literary  eu-  ness  of  his  moral  conduct,  and  adorned  it  by 
f|uities,  but  from  a  circumstai:ce  wlilcli  wdJ  liis  beneficence  and  candour.  In  conversatioti 
l<e  hereafter  mentioned,  the  world  was  pre-  Ite  was  lively,  and  often  brilliant  i  and  in  his 
vented  from  profiting  by  his  labours.  We  manners  poJite  and  complimentary,  sometimes 
now  return  to  the  circumstances  of  his  private  to  excess.  On  disputable  topics  it  was  no  easy 
life.  After  he  had  remained  sole  minister  at  matter  to  draw  from  him  a  deciilcd  opinion. 
Walthamstow  for  several  years,  in  1761,  when  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Farmer  is  entitled  to  a 
ii.^  able  and  Ingenious  associate  bad  been  pro-  high  rank  among  the  dissenting  ministers  of  hit 
vidcd  for  him  at  that  plape,  he  accepted  of  time,  and  supported  an  honourable  station  in 
tlic  sitnaliou  of  afternoon  preacher  io  the  the  literature  of  the  age.  Bkg,  Briian. — M. 
r*:spectable  congregation  of  Salter's-haU,  in  tlie  FAJt^ER,  Richarb,  D.U.  a  politc^ho' 
cityof  I^ndon;  and  wassoouafterwards^hosen  1?t  and /:iitic,  was  ihc son ^f  a  hosier  U  Lei- 
.4jiie  of  the  Tuesday  lecturer^  at  the  same  place,  cester,  where  be  wa6  )totn  in  1 73$.  He  re- 
He  was  also  elected  a  monber  ofxme.of  the  ceivedhic  school  education  at  his  native  town, 
most  hoiiouraWe  irxsts  among  jhe  pcotestaot  whence  he  removed  at  a  proper  age  to  Cam* 
ttissenters,  thM  of  Dr.  Daniel  Williams's  varbiis  bridge,  and  was  entered  a  pensioner  of  Emanuel 
bequests  *,  and  was  appointed  .one  of  the  trust-  college.  Without  attaining  any  extraordinary 
<jgs  of  Mr.  Coward's  .mads.  As  he  advanced  reputation  duwng  Ids  academical  education, 
ill  years,  however,  he  gradually  resigned  his  he  acquired  the  character  of  one  acqn>nnt- 
^mployments  as  a  divine,  to  the  great  regret  of  ql  with  ^ooks,  artd  possessed  of  livdy  parts;  * 
the  diffident  societies  with  which  he  was  con-  and  w^t  much  esteemed  in  the  cirde  of  his 
nected.  Early  in  178;  he  wasa$ltc<ed  with  an  friends.  He  took  ilie  degrees  of  B.A,  iu. 
njmo^t  total  failure  of  sight,  which  was  so  far  17^71  and  of  M.A.  in  i'6o,  in  which  latter 
regieidicd  by  his  submitting  to  a  surgical  opera-  jjear  he  »as  appointed  classical  tutor  of  his 
tjon,  :that  Jje  was  again  enabled  to  apply  to  his  coilegc.  At  tlie  same  time  he  served  the  cur- 
usual  course  pf  studies.  But  his  infirmities  in-  aey  of  Swavesey,  a  few  miles  from  Cambridge. 
creasing,  he  departed  tliis  life  in  17S7,  wheii  He  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1767,  and 
he  was  in  the  seven ty-tliird  year  of  his  ag^  about  that  period  became  one  of  the  preachers 
Biblical  schol.irs  haVe  reason  to  lament,  that,  at  Whitehall.  He  resided  much  in  London 
by  a  too  scrupulous  adhcrenceto.ar^A'fi/made  wifh  Dr.  Askew,  a  physician,  well  known  for 
to  liitr  ejiociiiwrs  in  his  will,  that  his  sermons  his  curious  and  valuable  library,  of  which  Mr. 
i^  manuscripts  shouhl  be  burntf  they  have  been  Farmer  was  well  able  to  avail  himself.  He  had 
(Ic'pviv^d  of  farther  instruction  and  entertain-  already,  besides  his  study  of  rite  authors  of 
m^nt  from  his  learned  pgn.  For  however  Greece  and  Rome,  engaged  in  a  course  of 
^hiduig  this  re<)ue£t  nitghi:  )^  (tiought   with  reading  the  blac^rletl(;r  £ooks  of  h(s  »wa  laa> 
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(fuaM,  it^ikh  he  rendered  the  foundation  of  a  turally  good-liamourcd  and  obliging,  and  seem- 
itkirk  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  the  piinci-  ed  pleased  with  occasions  of  overlooking  party 
pal  part  oi'  his  literary  reputation.  This  wa3>  difference  in  die  performance  of  kind  actions. 
*<  An  Essay,  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspearc,"  Though  he  warmly  opposed  certain  academical 
first  published  in  1766.  A  controversy,  had  reforms,  yet  he  was  tlie  principal  promoter  of 
lon^  prevailed  concerning  the  e stent  of  book-  improvements  in  the  police  of  Camoridge,  par- 
lear.iiug  possessed  by  our  great  dramatist,  with,  ticularly  those  of  paving  and  hghting  the  streets, 
a  leicrencc  to  the  farther  question  of  the  ori-.  It  was  also  in  great  measure  owing  to  his  exer- 
ginality  of  his  genius.  It  was  easy  to  shew  tions,  that  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  was  per- 
from  many  purts  of  his  works  that  he  was  not  mitted  to  receive  those  decorations  of  monu- 
unacquainted  with  the  mythology  and  history  nlcntal  sculpture,  which,  .while  tliey  afford  n 
of  the  ancients,  but  the  sources  whence  he  de-  suitable  display  of  the  national  gratitude,  will 
rived  thisacq\)aintance  were  a  matter  of  dispute,  gradually,  clothe  the  nakedness  oftheedihce. 
Mr.  Farmer  was  able,  from  his  knowledge  of  Dr.  t  armer '  appeared  as  an  author  only  in 
books,  to  shew  that  in  the  time  of  Shakspcars-  the  essay,  above  mentioned.'  While  still' young 
£ngUsh  translations 'existed  of  most  of  the  chssi—  in  literature,  in  l^6^i  he  issued  proposals  for  a 
cat  writers;  rand  b^.-tt^cing-xven  the  individual'  hittoryof  tlie  town  and  antiguitics  of  Leicester, 
ekpresnons  and  misukes  of  the  tvan^tdrs-in  the  ezpcnce  of  publishing  which  was  to  be  de- 
tbose  passages  of  his  pjays  which  allude  to  the  frayed  by  subscription.  But  his  increasing  oc- 
subjects  treated  by  these  wiitQiSt  he  irrcfrapbly  cupations,  or  rather,  perhaps,  his  indolence, 
proved  that  the  untutored- -  bard  had  read  the  fostered  hy  easy  circumstances,  induced  him  lO' 
translations  instead  of  theoriginflls.  His  essay,  resign  the  undertaking.  The  few  materials  he 
which  went  through  three  editifions,  and  v/aa  had  collected,  with  some  plates,  were  put  into  ' 
also  printed  in  the  edition  of  Shakspearc  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Nichols,  for  the  use  of 
■  Stevens  and  Reed,  in  1793,  was  admired  as  a  his  elaborate  history  of  Leicestershire,  and  the 
piece  o£  sprightly  composition,  and  was  gene-  subscription-money  was  repaid.  After  a  long 
ralfycfmsidered  as  decisive  of  the  point.  and  painful  illness.  Dr.  Farmer  died  in  Sep- 

'Ihe  notice  Mr.  Farmer  acquired  by  his  per-  tember,  1797,  at  Emanuel-^ollege,  and  an  epi- 
formaiKC  was  favourable  to  his  professional  ad~  tapli  to  his  memory  by  the  classical  pen  of  Dr.- 
vnncenicnt.  On  the  presentation  of  his  friend  Purr  was  inscribed  upon  his  tomb  in  the  cloi-' 
bishop  Hurd,  he  obtained  the  chancellorship  and  sters.  In  this  he  is  called,  "Vir  facetus  &  dul-' 
a  prebcndal  stall  in  the  catliedtal  of  Lich£eld.,  cis  festique  sermonis,  Gnece  &  Latine  doctus, 
In  1 775  he  was  chosen  master  of  Emanuel-col-  in  explicanda  veterum  Anglorum  pocsi  subtilis 
lege,  on  which  occasion  he  took  the  degree  of  &  elegans.''  He  had  made  a  large  collection  of 
D.D.  He  afterwards  obtained  the  place  of  books  of  all  kinds,  many  of  them  picked  up  at 
principal  librarian  to  the  university,  and  served  the  stalls  of  London,  which  sold  after  his  death 
in  his  turn  the  office  of  vice-chancellor.  As  a  for  much  more  than  their  cost.  Necnltgy.— At 
member  of  that  learned  body,  he  was  a  zealous-  FARNAUY,  Thomas,  an  eminent  school- 
bupportcr  of  iihigs  as  they  %vere  m  church  and  master  and  .critic,  was  th£  son  oi  a  carpenter 
^tatc,  and  of  course  wa&  an  abject  of  ministe-  in  L(Mid9%  whf^re  he  was  bom;  about  isys-'- 
Ti;il  retribution.  Lord  North  conferred  upon  His  family  is  said  to  have  been  originally  Ita- 
htm  2  prebend  of  Canterbury.  He  had  twice  Lap.  He  was  admitted  a  servitor  of- Merton- 
the  offer  of  a  bishopric  from  Mr-  Pitt;  but  the  college,  Oxford,  in  1590.  but  he  abruptly, 
solemnity  and  constraint  of  tlie  episcopal  cha-  quitted  that  univ'crsity,  and  went  to  Spain, 
racter  was  not  suitable  to  liis  temper ;  and  he  where  for  some  time  he  studied  in  a  college  o£ 
gladly  accepted  instead,  a  residentiary  ship  of  tlie  Jesuits.  The  severity  of  this  institution, 
St.  Paul's,  which  he  exchanged  for  his-  pre-  however,  disgusted  him,  and  he  found  mean» 
bend.  This  preferment  was  agrceablo  to  h'lm^  to  return,  and  entered  on  lioard  the  -flcfet  of 
not  only  from  the  handsome  addition  it  made  Drake  and  Hawkins  in  their  expedition  of  1595.' 
to  his  income,  but  from  its  obligation  of  %  He  is  said  afterwards  to  have  served  as  a  sofdi^ 
ihrcc-months' residence  in  the  metropolis.  He  in  tlie  Low-countries;  hut  the  result  of  this 
passed  that  time  very  pleasantly  in  the  society.  unsettUd  course  of  life  was,  tliat  he  landed  in 
of  men  of  letters  and  conviviality  ;  and  as  his  Coriiw^vll  in  such  indigent  circumstances,  that 
company  included  persons  of  various  opinions,  he  was  obliged  to  teach  children  die  hom4x>ok' 
he  -acquired  a  liberality  of  seniimciit  which  for  a  subsistence.  He  gradually  rose  to  a  high- 
pcrhaps  would  not  have  accompanied  him  if  er  station,  and  for  some  time  taught  a  granunar— 
ciaifiacd  to  ^ia  colfea^*  ,  ii'^  ^'^^>:  however,  113-    sthool  at  ^UrtO?k  ja  Somersetshire.     I'hcncs 
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lie  remdred  to  London,  xaA  opeiic3  a  siminaty  diatel^  applied  hinuelf  with  gt^at  assiduity  to 
near  Cripplcgate,  in  whicii  part  of  the  town  at  military. duties.  Laying  aside  (says  Bentivoglio) 
that  time  were  good  houses  with  large  gar-  the  prerogative  of  his  birth,  he  interested  him- 
dens,  fit  for  the  accommodation  of  persona  of  self  in  every  thing  that  concerned  the  army, 
the  best  fashion.  Here  he  rose  to  such  raiu-  He  transformed  himself  into  every  nation ; 
tatton,  that  he  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  had  spoke  almost  all  their  languages  ;  was  among 
more  than  three  hundred  scholars,  many  of  the  first  to  undertake  every  fatigue,,  and  among 
them  of  rank  and  fortune.  He  made  himself  the  last  to  relinquish  itj  rejected  all  indulgences 
known  to  the  learned  world  by  the  publication:  of  sleep'  and  food ;  and  was  chd  more  like  a 
of  critical  works,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  soldier  than  like  a  prince.  To  these  qualities 
M.A.  at  Cambridge,  in  ibi6,  in  which  he  were  added  a  vigour  of  tody  not  inferior  to' 
was  afterwards  incorporated  at  Oxford.  Wea-  that  of  his  mind,  and  a  martial  aspect  which 
ried  at  length  with  living  in  London,  he  re-  pro*iised  victory.  Grotiua  subjoins  to  this  pic- 
^no>'ed  to  Seven-oaks  in  Kent,  where  he  con-  ture,  a  closeness  of  disposition,  and  the  Italian 
tinned  to  take  boarders.  He  grew  wealthy,  art  of  dissimulation,  with  skill  to  act  upon 
and  purchased  estates  both  in  that  county  and  men's  minds  by  the  alternations  of  severity  and 
in  Smsex.  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  clemency.  He  distinguished  himself  during 
wars,  he  manifested  disaSection  to  the  cause  of  the  short  remainder  of  don  John's  admitiistra- 
theparliament;  anduponasuspicionofbeingcon-  tion,  and  upon  the  death  of  that  governor,  in 
ccrned  in  an  insurrection  in  f:ivour  of  the  king  I578,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  He  tm- 
about  Tunbridgc,  in  164.3,  he  was  imprisoned  mediately  set  on  foot  a  negociation  for  the  re- 
in Newgate,  and  a  motion  was  made  for  his  covery  of  the  Walloon  provinces,  and  at  the 
banishment  to  America.  This,  howCTer,  was  same  time  undertook  the  siege  of  Maestricht, 
rejected,  and  he  was  removed  to  a  milder  con-  which  he  obliged  to  surrender.  Proceeding  in 
iinement  at  £ly-house,  where  he  remained  a  a  career  of  success,  he- recovered  most  oT the 
considerable  time.  He  died,  probably  at  Seven-  towns  in  Brabant  and  Fhindera,  and  at  length 
oaks,in  1^47,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  Faihiaby  laid  siege  to  Antwerp.  He  encountered  prodi- 
publisfaed  editions,  with  explanatory  notes,  of  gious  diScutties  in  his  operations  against  this 
"Juvenal  and  Persiusi"  "  Seneca's  Tragedicsi"  important,  place,  which  was  capable  of  «- 
"Martial's  select  Epigrams';"  and  "Lucan's^  ceiving  constant  supplies  by  water,  till  he  shut 
Fharsalia  ;"  also,  notes  to  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  up  the  Scheld  by  a  vast  bridge  or  inound.  This 
'  Terence,  He  likewise  published  an  "  Index  enterprise  occupied  nearly  a  year,  during  which, 
Rhetoricus  &  Poeticus }"  "  Florilcgium  ^i-  however,  he  took  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  other 
grammatum  Grscorum }"  and  "  Systema  places.  He  made  his  triumphant  entry  into 
Grammaticum  ;"  which  last  was  composed  by  Antweqj  in  1585,  having  first  been  decorated 
order  of  king  Charles,  who  meant  to  substitute  with  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece  for  his  re- 
3  new  Latin  grammar  to  that  hitherto  taught  ward.  '  He  granted  favourable  terms  to  the 
by  authority.  He  drew  up  other  small  pieces  town,  -and  completed  his  conquest  of  those 
for  the  use  of  schools ;  and  upon  the  whole  provinces  of  the  Low-countries  whidi  have 
may  be  considered  as  a  great  bcncfac*Mr  td  early  since  remained  under  the  Spanish  or  Austrian 
classical  education,  in  which  respect  his  merits  sovereignty.  Extending  his  views  to  farther 
have  been  acknowledged  by  several  eminent  fo-  successes,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  confederacy 
reign  scholars.  -Biog-  Britmn. — A.  of  the  seven  Dutch  provinces,  now  openly 
FARNESE;  Alsxakdsr,  duke  of  Parmz  aided  by  queen  Elizabeth,  who  sent  over 
and  ^centia,  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  an  army  to  tiicir  succour  under  the  earl 
his  time,  was  son  of  Octavio  Famese,  duke-of  of  Leicester.  Nimeguen  had  already  fall- 
Parma,  and  of  Margaret  of  Austria, 'natural  en,  and  the  prince  took  Grave,  Venlo,  and 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  V,  He  was  Sluys :  Deventer  was  delivered  to  him  by  trca- 
bomin  1546}  and  ^ici  being  educated  in  the  chery.  Leicester  was  recalled,  and  was  suc- 
court  of  king  Philip  IL,  be  cariy  embraced  the  ceeded  by  an  abler  general,  prince  Maurice  of 
profession  of  arms,  and  was  present  in  his  Nassau.  Ths  prince  of  Parma  (now  become 
eighteenth  year  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  In  duke  by  his  faflier's  death)  was  appointed,  in 
1566  he  married  Mary,  a  princess  of  the  royal  1588,  to  command  the  army  destined  to  the 
blood  of  PdrHjgal.  When  his  kinsman,  don  conquest  of  England,  and  he  marched  to  Nieu- 
J(d)n  of  Austria,  governor  of  the  Low-countries,  port  in  order  to  embark  as  soon  as  the  armada 
resolved  to  act  hostilely  against  the  revolters,  he  should  have  cleared  the  seas.  But  the  disasters 
joined  him  at  the  king's  request,  and  imme-  of  the  Spanish  fleet  rendered  the  design  abort- 
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.  ife,  to  the  great  happiness  of  England,  which  resolving    that  he    should   again   march   into 

might  have  been  reduced  to  extreme  danger,  France,  gave  him  orders  to  make  new 'levies 

had  such  a  general  with  a  veteran  army  been  and  prepare  for  his   departure.     He  repaired, 

landed  near  me  capital.     The  duke  afterwards  in   consequence,  to  Arras,    where  he  died  in 

made  an  attempt  upon  Bergen-op-Zoom,  but  December,  1592,  at  the  age  of  forty-six.     He 

Was  foiled,  and   about  this  time  me  symptoms  was  buried,  according  to    his  request,  in  the 

of  a  dropsy  began  (o  appear  in  him,  brought  on  convent  of  Capuchins  at  Parma,  invested  with 

by  his  incessant  toils  of  war  in  an  unhealthy  the  habit  of  that  religious  order.     A  statue  of 

climate.     In   1590  he  was  against  his  inclina-  bronae  was  erected  in  his  honour  at  Rome, 

tion  obliged  to  march  into  France  in  succour  of  Benti-uoglio,  Gun-r.  di  Fiandra.     Grotii  Amial. 

the  league,  which  Philip  II.  was  determined  to  Belg.     Mortr't. — A. 

support  in  its   resistance  to  Henry  IV..   The  FARQUHAR,  George,  a  popular  writer 

ituke   performed   the   object    of    his    mission,  of  comedy,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  the 

which  wag  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris ;  in  which  north  of  Ireland,  and  was  born  at  Londonderry 

he  displayed  great  military  skill,  together  with  about  1678.  He  is  said  very  earlv  to  have  dis- 

much  prudence  in  avoiding  a  battle,  which  was  covered  a   genius   for  poetry  ;   liis  residence, 

not  to  his  purpose.     When  Henry,  with  the  however,  at  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  does  not 

ardour  of  his  character,  sent  a  herald  to  chal-  seem  to  have  been  distinguished  by   any  proof 

tenge  him  to  a  pitched  fight,  the  duke  sensibly  of  abilities,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 

returned  for  answer,  that  he  was  accustomed  his  conduct  at  that  seminary  caused  his  expul- 

to  fight  a£  his  own  pleasure,  and  not  at  that  of  sion.     His   fondness    for  dramatic    exhibitions 

his  adversary,  and  that  he  should  not  shtin  an  induced  him  to  try  his  fortune  as  an  actor  upon 

engagement  when  be  found  such  a  measure  ex-  the  Dublin  stage ;  but  his  powers  of  voice  were 

pedient.     When  Paris  was  relieved,  he  return-  inadequate  -,  and  the  accident  of  wounding  a 

ed  to  his  proper  scene  of  action,   Flanders,  brother  player  in  a  tragedy-scene,  through  the 

having    first,    at   the    urgent   request    of    the  neglect  of  exchanging  his  sword  for  a  foil,  at 

league,  assisted  in  taking  Corbeil.     He  found  once  terminated  his  attempts  in  that  profes- 

the  Spanish  interest  much  declined  in  conse-  sion.     About  the  year  1696,  he  accompanied 

quence  of  his  absence.     Maurice  had  recovered  his  friend  Wilks  the  player  to  London.     At 

several  places,  and  the  duke  was  unable  to  pre-  what  period  it  was  that  a  lieutenant's  commis- 

Yent  his  regaining  the  important  town  of  Nime-  sion  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the' earl  of 

guen.      He  was  again,   in   ijcji,   ordered  to  Orrery,  is  not  certain;  but  there  is  no  doubt 

march  into  France,  where  the  affairs   of  the  that  for  a  considerable  time  he  sustained  the 

league  became  daily  more  unprosperous.     He  military  character.     He  first  appeared  as  a  dra- 

joined  the  catholic  army,  and  marched  to   th«  matic  writer  in  itfgS,  when  his  play  of  *'  Lov« 

relief  of  Rouen,  then  besieged  by  Henry.     In  and  a  Bottle"  was  brought  upon  the  stage  at 

consequence  of  various  masterly  movements  he  Drury-lane,  with  great  success.     This  was  fol- 

obliged  the  king  to  raise  the  siege,  and  then,  lowed,  in  1700,  by  "The  Constant  Couple,  or  4 

with  the  duke  of  Mayenne,    he   entered   and  Trip  to  the  Jubilee ;"  a  piece  which  proved  ex- 

euccoured  the  place.     He  then  proceeded  to  the  tremely  popular,  and  greatly  raised  his  reputa- 

siege  of  Caudebcc,  before  which,  as  he  was  tion  as  a  writer  of  comedy.     The  character  of 

reconnoitring,  he  received  a  gun-shot  wound  sir  Harry  Wildair  was  regarded  as  the  true  mo- 

in  his  aim.     Caudebec   was  taken  by  the  con-  del  of  the  easy  libertine  of  fashion.     It  became 

federates  -,  but  the  king,  having  greatly  aug-  a  favourite  part  of  the  comedian  Wilks,  and  hag 

mented  his  army,  now  pressed  closely  upon  the  ever  since  afforded  a  display  of  the  powers  of 

duke,  and  reduced  him  to  great  straits  for  want  actors  in  sprightly  and   genteel  comedy,  both 

of  provision.     Henry  thought  of  nothing  less  male  and    (strange  as    it    may   seem)  female. 

than  compelling  the  whole   army  to  surrender,  Farquhar  was  in  Holland  towards  the  end  of 

when  the  duke    of    Parma,    by    unexpectedly  this    year,  probably   upon    military    dutyj  and 

crossing  the  Seine  in  his  rear,  escaped  the  dif-  some  of  hia  letters  contain  humourous  dcscrip- 

ficulty,  and  led  back  his  troops  safely  to  Flati-  tions    of    the  manners    and    customs    of   that 

ders.     This  retreat  was  the  admiration  of  all  country.     He  seems,  in  l^ondon,   to  have  lived 

military  men,  and  sealed  the  reputation  of  its  much  with  the  players;,  and  it  is  said  that  he  first 

conductor.     He  arrived  greatly  debilitated,  and  brought  the  cek-brati'd  actress  Mrs,  Oldfield  upon 

finding  the  dropsy  daily  cainmg  ground   upon  the  stage.     In  1701  appeared  his  "  Sir  Harry 

ilfn*^  he  solicited  king  Philip    to  send  him  a  Wildair,"  a  sequel  of  ihe  former  comedy,  but, 

eticGosBor.-  -  His   unfeeling    master,   however^  like  most  second   parts,  less  successful.     He 
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published  in  the  next  year  a  volume  of  "  Mia-  othen,  are  equally  calculated  to  promote  Uber* 
celUnies,"  consisting  of  Poems,  Letters,  £s-  tinism.  Biagr.  Briton. — A. 
says,  fcc,  some  serious,  others  sportive,  and  FAUCHET,  Claude,  a  writer  of  French 
in  general  lively  and  amusive.  His  comedy  of  history  and  anriquities,  vns  bom  at  Paris  about 
"The  Inconstant,  or  the  Way  to  win  him,"  1539.  He  obtained  the  post  of  president  of  the 
was  acted  in  1703.  It  was  well  received,  Cour  des  Monnoies,  but  he  appears  to  hxv« 
though  in  great  part  borrowed  from  one  of  the  been  in  indifferent  circumstances,  as  his  plac« 
plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  He  married,  was  sold  to  pay  his  debts.  Henry  IV.  gave  him 
about  this  time,  a  lady  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  pension,  with  the  title  of  historiographer, 
violently  in  love  with  him,  and  for  that  reason  He  died  in  ifioi.  His  principal  works  were* 
to  have  ventured  upon  the  stratagem  of  passing  "  Antiqnites  Gauloises  &  Francoises,"  in  two 
herself  off  for  a  great  fortune.  It  is  to  the  parts }  the  first  bringing  down,  the  history  of 
credit  of  hb  temper,  that  wlien  he  discovered  Gaul  to  the  arrival  of  the  Franks  j  the  second, 
the  deception,  he  forgave  it  from  its  motive.  A'om  Pharamond  to  Hugh  CapeL  "  A  Treatise 
Perhaps  he  was  too  genuine  a  votary  of  comedy  on  the  Liberties  of  Uie  Giallican  Church." 
to  be  seriously  offended  with  a  comic  Incident.  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Knights,  Coata 
This  connection,  however,  brought  upon  him  of  Arms,  and  Heralds."  "  Origin  of  the  Dig- 
%n  addition  of  care,  which  perhaps  contributed  nities  and  Magistrates  of  France."  In  all  these 
to  shorten  his  days.  A  farce  entitled  "  The  works  are  many  curious  particulars  not  to  be 
Stage  Coach,"  in  which  he  was  a  partner  with  readily  found  elsewhere,  out  related  in  a  rude 
Motteuz,  -and  his  fifth  comedy,  "  The  Twin  and  barbarous  style,  and  without  any  dcill  of  ' 
Rivals,"  were  produced  at  an  uncertain  date,  composition.  It  »  said  that  Fauchet^  History 
but  in  some  of  these  years.  His  ofltdal  em-  of  France  gave  Lewis  XIII.  a  disgust  to  read- 
ployment  in  raising  recruits,  which  he  for  some  ing.  The  author  was,  in  language  and  man- 
time  carried  on  in  Shropshire,  is  supposed  to  ners,  a  sample  of  the  antiquity  of  which  he 
have  suggested  the  subject  of  his  next  comedy,  treated.  All  his  works  were  printed  together 
"ITie  Recruiting  Officer,"  acted  in  1706.  atParisin  1610,  in  4to.  Bayie.  Mortri. — A. 
This  has  proved  (Mie  of  his  most  popular  ptays ;  FAUCHEUR,  Michael  ls,  an  eminent 
the  humour  of  Serjeant  Kite,  with  the  inci-  French  protestant  minister  in  the  seventeenth 
dents  of  the  captain  in  country  quarters,  being  century.  He  particularly  excelled  as  a  preacher  ; 
level  to  all  auditors.  It  is  acc^ordlngly  one  of  in  which  capacity  he  first  distinguished  himself 
those  acted  most  frequently  in  provincial  thea-  at  Montpeliier,  whence  his  increasing  reputa- 
tres.  He  closed  his  career  with  "  The  Beaux  tion  occasioned  his  being  invited  to  the  church 
Stratagem^"  which,  though  ct»npo9ed,  it  is  said,  at  Charenton.  In  this  situation  he  was  as  much 
in  six  wed(s,  and  under  the  d^ression  of  a  admired  and  followed  by  the  Parisians,  as  he 
rooted  illness,  is  usually  reckoned  tltc  author's  had  been  formerly  at  Montp^Uicr.  His  dis- 
jnaster-piece.  His  necessities  obliged  htm  to  couraes  contained  a  happy  mixture  of  solidity 
part  with  his  commission  ;  and,  under  the  pain-  and  pathos^  and  were  recommended  by  the- 
ful  reflection  of  leaving  two  unprovided  daugh-  charms  of  an  animated  and  eloquent  delivery, 
ters,  he  died  in  April,  1707,  before  he  had  It  is  reported,  that  he  preached  one  day  wiut 
completed  his  30th  year,  and  during  the  sue-  sucJi  energy  and  weight  of  reasoning  against  the 
ccssful  run  oihxi  fast  performance.  If  Far-  practice  of  duelling,  that  the  marshal  de  la 
quhar  does  not  rank  among  our  first  dramatic  Force,  who  was  one  of  hii  audience,  declared 
geniuses,  yet  to  have  produced  in  so  short  a  in  the  presence  of  some  military  men,  that  if  a 
fife  several  pieces  which  have  kept  their  place  challenge  were  sent  to  him  he  would  not  accept 
«n  the  stage,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  century  it.  He  was  not  satisfied,  however,  with  exhi- 
sdll  never  fail  to  give  entertainment,  must  be  biting  proofs  of  his  talents  in  pulpit  composi- 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  considerable  talents,  tions,  and  as  a  public  orator,  but  determined 
His  comedies  do  not  add  much  to  the  delinea-  to  convince  the  world  that  he  was  capable  of 
lion  oi  real  character ;  nor  can  they  compare  in  undertaking  works  which  required  more  exten- 
wit  to  those  of  Congreve ;  but  they  are  apright-  sive  knowledge,  and  a  larger  fund  of  literature. 
ly,  pleasant,  and  natural  \  interesting,  though  With  this  view  he  drew  up  a  learned  treabse 
not  always  probable,  in  their  plots,  and  easy'  upon  the  "  Eucharist,"  in  answer  to  the  great 
4n  their  dialoeue.  They  are  deeply  tainted  work  of  cardinal  du  Perron  -,  which  was  consi- 
with  the  licentiousness  which  characterbed  al-  dered  to  be  of  such  importance  in  the  fontro- 
most  ali  the  English  comedies  of  that  period;  versy,  that  it  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  163J;, 
and  though  less  gross  in  the  language  th^  some  folio,  at  the  expence  <^  the  refgnoed  cburcbe*. 
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ftod  I7  order  of  the  national  synod.  His  other  and  jealousy  to  the  emperor,  he  should  be  per- 
worfes  were,  seyeral  volumes  of  "  Sermons  on  milted  lo  live.  Suidas.  Fabricii  Bib!.  Gr^er. 
different  Teita  of  Scripture,"  Svo.i  "  Chris-  vol.  II.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  3.  Moreti.  Enfield's  Mitt. 
tian  Praywf  and  Meditations,"  8vo. ;  and  "  A  Phil.  vol.  It.  ieei  Hi.  chap.  2. — M. 
Treatise  on  the  Action  of  an  Orator,"  iimo.  FAVORINUS,  Varinub,  a  learned  Italian 
which  was  falsely  attributed  to  Mr.  Conrart.—  divine  and  lexicographer,  who  flourished  in  the 
Mr.  FaucheuT  died  at  Paris  in  1657,  having  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  the  castle  of 
maintained  a  high  character  for  integrity  as  well  Favera,  near  Camerino,  a  ducal  town  of  Um- 
as  ^ilitics,  and  equally  regretted  by  Cadiolics  bria.  His  family  name  was  Gunritia,  which  he 
and  Protestants.  Baylt.  Nouv.  Did.  Hiit.-~-M.  latinised  into  Variitus,  and  took,  his  surname, 
FAVORINUS,  a  celebrated  Platonic  philo-  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known,  from  the  place  of 
«opher  and  rhetorician,  who  6ourished  under  his  birth.  He  studied  under  Angelo  Politian, 
the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Adrian,  and  John  Lascaris  at  Florence,  and  was  patron- . 
was  a  native  of  Aries  in  Gaul,  and  studied  ised  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  Having  de- 
under  the  instnicttone  of  Dio  Chrysostom  and  termined  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  life,  he 
Epictetus.  Suidas  speJcs  in  high  terras  of  the  became  a  benedictine  monk  of  the  Sylvestriiie 
extent  of  his  literary  acquirements,  and  pro-  congregation,  which  ib  a  branch  of  that  of 
nounces  him  profoundly  skilled  in  philosophy ;  Vallombrosa,  and  was  appointed  preceptor  to 
bwt  adds,  -that  he  chiefly  applied  himself  to  the  John  de  Medici,  who  was  afterwards  pope 
ihettoical  art.  He  says  also,  that  he  emulated  Leo  X.  In  the  year  1512  he  was  appointed 
the  labours  of  Plutarch  of  Ghzronca,  in  numer-  keeper  of  the  Medicean  library  at  Florence; 
QUE  hooks  which  he  wrote  on  philosophical  and  and  in  the  year  1514  bis  former  pupil,  who 
historical  subjects ;  none  of  which  are  now  ex-  had  now  ascended  the  papal  throne,  nominated 
tant.  Acc<^ding  to  some  writers,  he  was  an  him  bishop  of  Nocera.  In  that  capacity  he  a^ 
faernKuthrodite  ;  but,  according  to  others,  an  sistedatthe  Lateran  council,  held  in  1516,  and 
««nuch.  He  tau^t  with  great  reputation  at  was  greatly  respected  and  esteemed  by  the  peo< 
Athens,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  The  empe-  pie  of  bis  diocese  until  his  death,  which  took 
EOT  Adrian  respected  him  for  his  learning  and  place  in  1537,  when  he  had  arrived  at  a  very 
eloquence,  and,  in  his  usual  manner,  would  advanced  age.  In  the  year  1523  he  published, 
frequently  enter  into  disputes  with  him  on  lite-  at  Rome,  a  very  copious  Greek  lexicon,  en- 
rary  and  philosophical  subjects.  In  our  life  of  ritled  "  Magnum  Dictionariiun,  seu  Thesaurus 
that  prince  we  have  taken  notice  of  the  pre-  Lingus  Grxcse,"  &c.  folio,  dedicated  to  Julio 
eminence  which  he  was  so  weak  as  to  affect,  de  Medici,  who  was  then  a  cardinal,  and  after- 
in  learning  and  science,  as  well  as  power,  and  wards  p<^  under  the  name  of  Clement  VII. 
the  petty  jealousy  which  he  shewed  of  men  It  is  drawn  up  wholly  in  Greek,  and  furnishes 
eminent  for  their  abilities  and  reputation,  which  scholars  with  the  various  explications  of  words 
made  it  unsafe  for  tbem  to  contradict,  or  sur-  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  lexicons  of  Suidas, 
pass  him.  To  many,  who  were  inclined  to  do  Phrynicus,  Hesychius,  Harpocration,  the  Ety- 
justice  to  their  own  talents,  and  who  were  not  mologicum  Magnum,  and  otlier  lexicons,  and  ' 
sufficiently  courtly  to  yield  to  the  potency  of  in  the  notes  of  Eustathius,  and  the  ancient  scho- 
his  imperial  reasoning,  such  disputes  proved  in-  liasts.  Fabricius  presents'  us  with  the  names  of 
jurious,  and  to  some  even  fatal.  Favorinus,  several  illustrious  literary  characters,  who  have 
(lowever,  as  he  was  aware  of  the  emperor's  bestowed  high  praise  upon  it  as  a  very  laborious 
fMble,  prudently  managed  his  debates  in  such  a  and  valuable  work,  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
manner,  that  the  pride  and  vanity  of  Adrian  chiefly  a  compilation ;  but  subsecjuent  publica- 
were  not  offended.  Upon  being  once  reproached  tions  have  in  a  considerable  degree  superseded 
by  a 'friend,  for  having  tamely  given  up  the  its  use  in  modern  times.  It  has  gone  through 
fooA  in  a  debatb  concerning  the  meaning  of  a  various  editions,  of  which  the  most  correct,  and 
certain  word,  when  he  knew  that  his  sense  of  also  beautiful,  is  that  printed  by  Anthony  Bar- 
it  was  supported  by  the  best  authorities,  he  re-  toii,  at  Venice,  1712,  folio.  Favorinus  also 
pHed,  "  Are  you  surprised  then,  that  I  submit  sustained  a  leading  part  in  forming  the  judicious 
to  the  superior  learning  of  one  who  is  master  coDectiou  of  grammatical  precepts  by  ancient 
of  thirty  legions  ?"  Favorinus  is  said  to  have  Greek  authors,  which  was  published  by  Aldus 
expressed  his  wonder  at  three  things  :  thatbeing  Manucius  in  149(5,  folio,  under  the  title  of' 
a  Gaul,  be  could  speak  Greek  so  well ;  that  "  Comu  Copix  Sc  Horti  Adonidis,"  &c. ;  and 
being  an  eunuch,  he  should  hare  been  accused  he  published  a  Latin  translation  of  the  apo- 
of  aflulterT  i  and  that  being  a  subject  oi  envy  phthegms,  collected  by  Stobieus  from  variout 
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authors,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  dedication  to 
pope  Leo  X.  Fabricii  Biii.  Grac.  vol.  X. 
lib.  V.  cap.  40.  LandCt  Hist.  tU la  Lil.d'Italie, 
vol.  ly.  trv.  xii.  JHoreri, — M. 

FAUR,  Guy  du,  lord  of  Pibrac,  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family  at  Toulouse  in  4528<  He 
was  early  instructed  in  polite  literature,  and 
after  studying  at  Paris>  visited  Italy  in  order  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence. 
On  his  return,  he  appeared  with  lustre  in  the 
parliament  of  his  native  city,  in  which  he  had  3 
counsellor's  place,  and  was  chosen  a  deputy  to 
the  states  of  Orleans  in  1559,  at  which  he  pre- 
sented Co  the  liing  the  memorial  of  grievances, 
of  his  own  drawing  up.  He  was  sent  by 
Charles  IX.  as  one  of  his  embassadors  at  the 
council  of  Trent,  where  he  supported  the  rights 
of  the  Galilean  crown  and  church  with  a  spirit 
which  gave  much  offence  to  the  partisans  of 
Rome.  At  the  recommendation  of  the  chan- 
cellor de  I'Hopital  he  was  nominated,  in  156^, 
advocate-general  in  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  and 
in  iS70t  counsellor  of  state.  It  was,  doubt- 
less, in  his  official  capacity  that  he  composed 
an  apology,  in  Latin,  for  the  execrable  massacre 
'  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  He  accompanied  the 
duke  of  Anjou  (afterwards  Henry  III.)  when  he 
went  to  take  possession  of  the  crown  of  Poland, 
and  incurred  some  danger  when  left  behind, 
after  that  prince  had  secretly  returned  to 
France  on  the  news  of  his  brother's  death.  He 
was  afterwards  sent  to  Poland  to  endeavour  to 
preserve  that  crown  to  Henry  III.  but  inef- 
fectually. He  next  mediated  a  peace  between 
the  court  and  the  protestants,  as  a  reward  for 
which  he  was  made  president  A  mortier,  and 
also  ctancellor  to  the  queen  of  Navarre,  and 
die  duke  of  Aien9on.  lie  has  been  charged 
with  the  weakness  of  suffering  himself  to  be 
entangled  in  an  amorous  passion  for  that  queen, 
who  played  off  in  her  own  person  the  same  arts 
of  seducement  which  Catharine  dc  Medicis  em- 
ployed by  the  ladies  of  her  train  ;  and  he  is  said 
m  consequence  to  have  betrayed  the  intereslsof 
the  French  court  in  his  negociations  with  that 
of  Navarre  :  but  others  have  treated  this  as  a 
calumny.  Pibrac  died  in  1584,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six,  his  death  being  hastened,  according  to 
de  'I"!iou,  by  chagrin  at  the  m a  1-ad ministration 
of  public  affairs,  and  the  disgrace  suffbred  by 
Alen^on  at  Antworp.  He  published  "  Plead- 
ings and  Harangufs,"  and  a  "  Discourse  on 
the  Soul  and  the  Sciences  ■,"  but  his  name  is 
now  chiefly  remembered  for  his  "  Quatrains," 
which  arc  a  scries  of  moral  maxims  in  French 
wrse,  written  with  elegance  and  purity  for  the 


time,  and  which  became  extremely  popular. 
They  were- universally  read  and  recited,  went 
through  a  number  of  editions,  and  were  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  Idtin,  and  various  modem 
languages.  T/juaaui.  Moreri.  N»uv.  Dktf^ 
Hift.—A. 

FAVRE,  Antony  (Lat.  Faher),  an  eminent 
lawyer,  was  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Bourg-en- 
Bresse  in  1557-  He  studied  at  Paris  and  Turin, 
and  having  graduated  in  his  profession,  was 
ratsed  tiy  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  the  posts  of  first 
judge  of  the  provinces  of  Bresse,  Bugcy,  Sec. 
first  president  of  the  senate  of  Chamberi,  and, 
finally,  of  governor  of  Savoy  and  all  the  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  mountains  :  he  was  also  pre- 
sident of  the  council  of  the  Genevois  for  the  duke 
of  Nemours.  His  character,  as  well  for  pro- 
fessional knowledge  and  capacity,  as  for  integrity 
and  worth,  was  extremely  high  ■,  and  Lewis 
XIII.  would  gladly  have  settled  him  in  France^ 
had  he  been  willing  to  have  quitted  the  service 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  He  lived  in  great  inti- 
macy with  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  whom  he  joined 
in  establishing  an  academy  at  Annecy  for-the- 
propagation  of  the  Roman-catholic  religion^  to 
which  he  was  zealously  attached.  He  died  in 
1624.  His  works  in  jurisprudence  were  pub- 
lished in  ten  volumes  folio :  one  of  tliese,  entitled 
"  Codex  l-'abrianus,"  has  been  cited  with  ap- 
plause in  all  the  parhamcnts  of  Fmnce;  He 
also  composed  a  tragedy,  entitled  "  Le's  Gor- 
dians  8c  Maximins, ou  1' Ambition ;" and  awork- 
on  Devotion,  which  contains  a  century  of- 
quatrains,  sometimes  printed  with  those  of 
Pibrac.     Mertri. — A. 

FAVRE,  Claude,  lord  of  Faugelat,  by 
which  title  he  is  usually  known,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  at  Bourg-cn-Bresse  in  1585. 
He  was  early  brought  to  court,  and  was  made 
gentleman  in  ordinary,  and  afterwards  chamber- 
Ijin,  to  Gaston  duke  of  Orleans,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed in  all  his  r<:ircats  from  the  kingdom,  to 
the  ruin  of  his  fortune  and  prospects.  He  was 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  ^  rench  academy, 
and  devoted  his  whole  leisure  to  the  study  of  his 
native  language,  by  which  he  has  perpetuated 
his  name.  His  (irineipal  works  were  "  Remarks 
00  the  French  Language  i"  anda  "  Translation 
of  Quintns  Curtius."  On  this  bst  perform- 
ance lie  was  employed  thirty  years,  touching 
and  retouching  it  continually,  in  order  to  len- 
der  it  a  model  of  purity  and  correctness.  It  ac- 
cordingly obtained  great  reputation,  though  it 
was  not  free  from  the  stiflhcss  natural  to  a  work 
composed  with  so  much  study.  A  pension 
which  had  been  seltleil  upon  his  father  and  his 
family  by  ,Lewi$  XIII.  but  of  which  the  pay.<. 
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ment  haA  ceased,  was  restored  to  Vaugelas  by 
cardinal  Ricbeiieu,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
him  in  the  compilation  of  the  dictionary  of  the 
academy.  On  this  occasion,  when  the  writer 
waited  on  the  minister  to  return  thanks,  Riche- 
lieu said  to  him  (not  very  delicately),  "  I  hope 
you  will  not  forget  the  word  fvnsinn  in  your  dic- 
tionaty." — "  No,  my  lord,"  replied  Van gelas, 
"ami  still  less  the  word  graiiluJe."  Notwith- 
standing this  patronage,  he  died  insolvent  in 
l6jO.  He  was  a  man  of  aminble  character, 
agreeable  in  person  and  manners,  mild  and  po- 
lite, and  seems  to  have  deserved  a  better  fate. 
Moreri.     Nauv.  Diet.  Hist.— A. 

FAUST,  or  Fust,  John,  a  goldsmith  of 
Mentz,  was  one  of  those  three  artlsta  to  whom 
the  invention  of  printing  is  g,.neralK  ascribed, 
the  other  two  being  Guttemb.Trg  and  Schseffer. 
It  is,  however,  uncertain  whether  he  had  any 
Other  share  in  the  invention  than  that  of  furnish- 
ing money  to  Gutttmberg,  who  had  made  some 
attempts  at  Strasburph,  with  carved  blocks,  be- 
fore he  went  to  Mcntz.  In  regard  to  ^chxiffer, 
wh»  was  a  writer  by  profession,  and  who  after- 
wards married  Faust's  daughter,  he  mu^^t  be  al- 
lowed the  honour  of  having  invented  punches 
and  matrices,  by  means  of  which  this  admirable 
art  was  carried  to  perfection.  The  first  fruits 
of  this  new  process,  which  constitutes  the 
origin  of  the  true  typographic  art,  was  "  Du- 
randi  Rationale  div:nurum  Officiorum,"  pub- 
lished by  Faust  and  Scl)xffer,  in  14^9,  which 
was  followed,  some  years  after,  by  the  "  C.i- 
tholicon  Joannis  Januensis.'*  The  next  work 
was  *'  The  Bible,"  so  much  sought  for  by  those 
fond  of  early  specimens  of  typography,  and 
which  appeared  in -14^2.  These  three  works 
had  been  precedetl  by  two  editions  of  the 
"  Psaller,"  the  first  in  1457,  and  the  second  in 
1459;  but  both  executed  with  characters  cn- 

f raved  on  wood,  and  by  a  mechanism  which 
aust  and  Scha^ii'er  possessed  in  common  with 
Guttemberg.  I'hese  two  editions  of  the  Psalter, 
so  exceedingly  rare,  are  master -pieces  of  typo- 
graphy, and  astonish  connoisseurs,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  boldness  and  precision  with  which 
the  industrious  Schxfier  cut  the  characters, 
which  are  an  imitation  of  the  finest  writing  of 
the  time  ;  of  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  die 
initial  letters,  printed  in  three  colours,  blue, 
red,  and  purple,  and  of  the  accuracy  and  neat- 
ness of  the  impression.  Some  works,  however, 
are  accounted  to  be  older  than  those  above  men- 
tioned, though  neither  the  jAscc  nor  the  name: 
of  the  printer  is  indicated.  Of  thJE  kind  arc,.' 
a  Bible,  in  two  volumes  folio,  which  was  pie- 
KTTcd  in  the  Mazaiine  library  at  Paris  ;r-"  ^gc- 


ciilum  Vitse  Humanw,"  in  fifiy-eight  prints  ;-*— 
"  A  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament," 
represented  in  forty  Bgures  engraved  on  wood, 
with  Latin  explanations  engraved  on  the  same 
blocks; — "  A  History  of  St.  John  the  Evange- 
list," on  forty-eight  prints  of  the  same  ki^  ; 
— *'  Ars  Moriendi,"  in  twenty-four  cuts, 
printed  only  on  one  side  :  each  page  consists 
of  a  wood-cut,  representing  an  example  of  the 
miseries  of  human  life,  -  witn  some  explanations 
engraved  on  the  same  print ;  the  leaves  arc 
pasted  together,  two  and  two  :  this  work  was  ' 
sold  for  forty  pounds  sterling  at  the  sale  of  the 
collection  of  M.  Mariettc,  tn  1775.  The  last 
three  works  were  certainly  prior  to  printing  with 
moveable  types,  and  may  be  as  old  as  the  year 
1440.  The  Bible  must  have  been  printed  be- 
tween 14^0  and  1455-  It  has  been  stated  in 
diiferent  works,  and  often  repeated,  that  Faust 
went  to  Paris  to  sell  a  part  of  the  second  edition 
of  his  Bible  of  1462,  and  having  sold  the  copies 
at  a  low  price,  in  comparison  of  what  was  then- 
given  for  manuscript  -Bibles,  and  also  at  diffbr- 
ent  prices,  was  prosecuted  by  the  purchasers' 
under  a  pretence  of  their  having  been  over- 
charged. It  is  even  asserted,  that  being  accused 
of  magic,  in  consequence  of  the  perfect  resenu 
blance  observed  in  the  characters,  he  wa- 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  country.  It  is  probable 
tkit  Faust  may  have  sold  as  manuscripts,  at 
Paris,  co^HCS  either  of  the  above  Bible,  or  of 
that  preserved  in  the  Mazarine  library;  that  he. 
may  have  sold  them  at  different  prices,  and  that 
some  of  the  purchasers  may  have  i:omplained  of 
being  overcharged  -,  but  in  regard  to  llie  accus- 
ation of  magic,  it  is  a  mere  fable  which  de- 
serves no  credit.  However,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Faust  never  appeared  at  Paris  after 
the  year  1466 :  he  was  there  at  that  period,  as 
is  proved  by  a  copy  of  "  Cicero's  OfBccs,"  pub- 
lished that  year  by  him  and  Schseffer,  his  son- 
in-law,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  public 
library  of  Geneva,  and  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
note,  written  by  the  first  possessor,  statjng,. 
"  that  it  vias  given  to  htm  by  John  Faust  at 
Paris,  in  the  month  of  July,  1466."  There  is 
reason  to  Iwlicvc  that  Faust  died  tliat  year  of 
the  plague,  which  carried  ofF  40,000  of  the  in- 
habitants in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, especially  as  the  name  of  SchxHer 
aione  is  found  inscribed  on  books  printed  after 
that  time  at  Mentz.  Neuveau  Dictionnaire  Hij- 
teriqut.'—]. 

FAUST,  John,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Dr.  Faustus,  a  pretended  magician,  whom 
we  introduce  into  this  work  merely  because 
some,  men  of  leaming  have  confounded  him'. 
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witK  tlic  j'lmbuft  John  Fault  of  Meiitz.  "Wt 
thall  not  here  «nter  into  a  serious  examination 
of  what  has  been  written  by  diSerent  authors  in 
regard  to  this  celebrated  personage,  who  by 
some  is  supposed  never  to  have  existed  ;  but  as 
he  is  mentioned  in  many  respectable  biogra- 
phical dictionaries,  such  as  that  pubtished  in 
German  at  Leipsic,  in  four  volumes  folio,  1722; 
the  General  Historical  Dictionary  by  Luiscius, 
in  Dutch;  Jocher's  Dictionary  of  Learned 
Men ;  Marchand's  Dictionnaire  Historique,  Sec-; 
we  think  it  necessary  to  say  *  few  words  on 
the  subject,  cspcciaUy  as  the  supposed  magic  of 
Faust,  whether  a  real  or  imaginary  being,  has 
given  rise  to  a  popular  romance,  and  been  made 
the  subject  of  many  theatrical  pieces,  both  in 
Germany  and  in  other  countries.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  a  peasant  in  Suabia,  Ao- 
lialt,  or  Solweidel,  in  the  march  of  Branden- 
burgh,  who  sent  him  to  a  relation  at  Wittem- 
berg,  where  he  was  put  to  school,  and  was  much 
prused  on  account  of  his  ready  genius.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  came  to  Ingolstadt,  where  he 
studied  theology,  and  took  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts ;  but  he  afterwards  abandoned  theology, 
and  applied  with  great  assiduity  to  medicine, 
fortune -telling,  and  astrology.  He  fell  heir  to 
a  considerable  property  which  had  bcloBged  to 
Iiis  uncle  at  Wittemberg ;  but  he  soon  spent  it 
in  all  kinds  of  debauchery,  and  then  devoted 
Himself  entirely  to  magic  and  the  conjuration 
of  spirits ;  for  which  purpose  he  procured  the 
proper  books,  and  took  into  his  service  the  son 
of  a  clergyman  of  Wasserburg,  named  John 
Wagner.  He  then  entered  into  a  compact  with 
the  devil  for  twentyfour  years,  and  obtained 
from  him  a  spirit  named  Mcphistophiles,  to  exe- 
cnte  whatever  he  should  command.  By  means 
of  this  assistant  he  performed  many  wonderful 
things,  some  of  them  at  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  i.;  but  when  the  twenty- 
four  years  were  expired,  the  devil  came  and 
fetched  him  away,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his 
age,  in  a  village  named  Rhimlich,  and  put  an 
end  to  hie  existence  by  dashing  out  his  brains 
against  the  wall,  between  the  hours  of  twelve 
and  one  in  the  morning,  so  that  every  bone  in 
his  body  was  broken.  Such  is  the  ridiculous 
tdle  respecting  the  tragical  end  of  Dr.  Faustus. 
Various  authors  have  written  on  the  subject  of 
(his  prctenc)ed  necromancer,  such  as  John  Con- 
tade  Durtius,  professor  at  Altdorf,  in  his  De 
Johanne  Fausto  Epistola  ad  D.  Georgium  SigiS- 
inundum  Fuhrerum,  who  pretends  that  the 
monks  incensed  against  John  Faust  of  Mentz, 
on  account  of  his  new  invention  of  printing, 
and  to  avenge  themselves  for  the  it^urj  he  di 


bydeprivingthemoflliegaln  arising  firom  eopr— 
ing  books,  of  which  ihcy  had  been  so  long  in 
possession,  publicly  accused  him  of  having  dis- 
covered and  exercised  this  invention  by  the  cri- 
minal means  of  magic  ;  that  the  history  of  the 
supposed  Dr.  Faustus  of  Rundling,  in  Anhalt, 
has  no  other  foundation  t  and  that  the  monks 
fabricated  this  tale  merely  to  decry  and  blacken 
the  reputation  of  Faust.  He  is  mentioned  also 
as  a  magician  by  George  Neumann,  professor 
of  theology  at  Wittemberg.in  Dissertatio  Histo- 
rica  de  Fausto  Prxstigiatore,  printed  at  Wittem- 
berg in  1^83,  1^93,  and  1711;  and  by  various 
other  authors,  among  whom  we  arc  sorry  to 
find  such  eminent  men  as  Camerarius  and  Ge»- 
ner.  But  as  these  authors,  says  Marchand,  do 
not  agree  cither  in  regard  to  the  country,  pa- 
rentage, birth,  profession,  or  even  death,  of 
this  inchanter,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  history  of  his  life  is  a  pitiful  romance,  in* 
vented  to  amuse  or  frighten  the  populace.  Die 
timnaire  Hittoriqut  par  Pmptr  Marebofidi 
^Igemeinti  Hiitoriiehet  Lexicon,^]. 

FAUS'FUS,  a  learned  prelate  of  France  in 
the  fifth  century,  was  bom  in  Britain,  about 
the  year  390.  After  distinguishing  himself  in 
the  courts  of  law,  he  embraced  the  ecdesiastical 
life,  and  entered  into  a  monastery  in  one  of  the 
Lerin  islands,  where  be  applied  closely  to  the 
study  of  theology,  and  the  duties  ~of  nis  new 
profession.  The  reputation  which  he  acquired 
for  learning  and  sanctity,  occasioned  his  being 
elected  abbot  of  the  institution,  when  in  the 
year  433  Maxitnus  was  removed  from  that 
station  to  the  bishopric  of  Riez,  in  Provence  ; 
and  upon  the  death  of  that  prelate,  in  455,  he 
was  chosen  his  successor.  In  the  year  462  he 
was  deputed  by  the  bishops  of  his  province  to 
be  their  representative  at  a  council'  held  at 
Rome  -,  and  after  his  return  to  France  his  pen 
was  employed  by  them  in  various'  publications, 
which  were  chiefly  directed  against  the  notions 
entertained  by  some  of  the  disciples  of  St. 
Augustine  respecting  predestination  and  repro- 
bation. They  arc  all  inserted  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  Bibligtheca  Palrum,  and  the  prin- 
cipal of  them  are  analysed  by  Dupin.  They 
display  a  degree  of  literature,  good  sense,  and 
liberality,  that  arc  honourable  to  the  author's 
memory,  and  are  written  in  a  perspicuous  and 
easy  style,  Faustus  is  represented  to  have  go- 
verned his  diocese  unblameably,  and  to  have 
been  honoured  and  esteemed  by  the  greatest 
men  of  his  time.  From  ^e  bigotted  adherents 
to  the  principles  which  he  opposed,  he  met  with 
some  disturbance,  and  is  said  have  been  exiled 
from  Us  see  about  the  year  481.    He  wm  sdll 
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living  >a  494,  Vtd  the  time  of  Us  death  is  un*  to  indigence,  he  attracted.die  notice  of 'Richard 

known.     Dupin,  Martri. — M.  Coeur^de-lion,  kin|;  of  England,  whohad  a  pas* 

FA  WK£S,  Francis,  known  u  «  wiiter  in  sion  for  poetrr,  ud  was  again  raised  to  itffln- 

poeCT]r,  was  born  in   Yorkshire  about    172T.  ence  by  his  liberalitieB.     After  the  death  of 

He   received    his  school -education  at  Iftwds,  this  patron,  he  came  to  Ab  in  Provence,  where 

whence  he  was  transferred  to  Jesus-college,  he  married  a  beaudful  and  accomplished  yonng 

Cambridge.     After  graduating  in    arts  at  die  woman,  who  partook  of  his  irregularideB,  ana 

university,  he  took  orders,  and   first  settled  at  died  soon  after.     He  then  repaired  to  the  cotnt 

Bramham  in   Yorkshire.      He  afterwards  re-  of  the  marquis  of  Montserrat,  and  afterwards 

moved  to  Croydon  in  Surrey,  where  he  obtain-  to  the  lord  of  Sault,  ^vhere  he   died  abotit 

ed  the  notice  of  archbishop  Herring,  to  whom  i^ao.     He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  king 

he  addressed  an  ode  upon  ht^  recovery  from  an  Richard ;    another  entUled   "  The   Palace  of 

illness.    The  archbishop  collated  him  to  the  Love,"  said  to  be  imitated  by  Petrarch  in  his 

vicarage  of  Orpington  with  St.  Mary-Cray  in  Triomfo   d'Amore ;  and  several  comedies,  one 

.  Kent  J  and  the  poet  expressed  his  gratitude  in  of  which,  entitled  "  L'Heregia  dels  Prestres" 

an  el^y  upon  the  prelate's  death  in  17^7.     In  (Hie  Heresy  of  Priests),  was  intended  to  gratify 

1761    he  published   a  volume    of   poems   by  those  persons  of  rank  who  in  his  time  weread- 

■ubscription ;   and  afterwards  carried  on  the  dieted  to  die  opinions  of  the  Albigenses.    Mo- 

"  Poetical  Calendar,"  and  the  "  Poetical  Maga-  reri. — A. 

zine,"  in  conjunction  with  "Woty.     Of  his  ori-        FAYDrr,PETB»,aFrenchpriest,andvariou9 

ginal  poems,  "  Panr-idge  Shooting,  an  Eclogue,  writer  in  prose  and  verse,  was  bom  at  Riom,  in 

to  the  Hon.  Charles  Yorke,"  1767,  seems  to  Auvergne,towan)sthemiddleof  thescvetitecntfa 

have  been  most  popular.    The  peculiar  strength  century.    In  1663  he  entered  into  the  congrega- 

of  Fawkes,  however,  lay  in  translation  \  and  it  tion  of  the  Oratory,  from  which  he  wasobHged 

is  from  his  performances  under  this  head  that  to  withdraw  nine  years  afterwards,  for  faarmg 

he  is  entitled   to  commemoraiion.     He  gave  published,  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  his 

metritsl  versions  of  the  fragments  of  Menan-  superiors,   a  treatise  on  the  principles  of  the 

der  \  of  Anacreon,   Sappho,    Bion,    Moschus,  Cartesian  philosO[^y,  which  in  their  estimation 

and  Mu^xus  ;  of  the  Idylliums  of  Theocritus  \  was  no  better  than  heresy.     The  title  of  tliat 

and  of  the  Argonautics  of  Apollonius  Rhodius;  treatise  was,  "  De  Mente Humana,  juxtaplacit» 

the   last    not  published    dU   after  his  de^ith.  Neotericorum."    He  afterwards  attracted  much 

These  works  were  well  received  by  the  public,  notice,  when  the  difierences  between  pope  In- 

He  posseted  an  easy  flow  of  ver-'incation;  and  nocent  Xl.  and  France  were  at  their  highest 

though  his  dicdon  is  not  highly  poetical,  yet  it  pitch,  by  a  sermon  which  he  preached  against 

has  uie  merit  of  eitraonlitiary  clearness,  which  that  pontiff,  comparing  his  conduct  with  mat  of 

leaves  no  hesitation  about  the  meaning  of  the  pope  Anicetus  in   his   dispute  with  Polycarn, 

original —  a  praise  to  which  some  transladons  and  that  of  pope  Victor  in  his  di^rcnce   with 

of  note  are  not  entitled.     Fawkes,  who  seems  to  Folycratcs  and  the  Asiadc  bishops  concerning 

havesufferedundertheefiectsofwantofeconomy,  Easter.     This  sermon  gave  rise  xa  a  contro- 

ezchangedhis  vicarage  in  1774  for  the  rectory  of  versy,  in  which  the  abbe  Faydit's  defence  of 

Hayes,  wherehediedin  1777.     Hisverstonof  what  he    said   appeared  in    1689,   under  the 

the  Argonaudca  was  published  by  subscription  title  of*'  The  Conformity  between  the  Churches 

in    17S0,  octavo,  under   the  care  of  the  rev.  of  France,  and  those  of  Asia  and  Syria  in  the 

Mr.  Meen    of  Emanuel-college,     Cambridge,  second  and  third  Centuries,  in  their  Difierences- 

who  supplied  the  deficiencies.     Hitbd^M  ^nec,  with  Rome."     In  161^5  he  published  "  Llustra- 

s^  Bov>y*r.^\.  dons  of  the  Doctrine  and  of  the  Ecclesiastical 

FAYDrr,  Anselm,  a  Provencal  poet,  who  History  of  the  first  two  Centuries,"  octavo  j 

flourished  towards  the  dose  of  the  twelfth  cen-  and  in  the  following  year,  "  A  Treadse  on  the- 

tury,  was  a  native,  according  to  some,  of  Li-  Trinity,"  in  which  he  undertook  to  expose  the: 

mosin,  according  to  others,  of  Avignon.     He  system  of  the  scholastic  divines  on  that  subject^ 

was  handsome  and  sprighUy,  sung  well,  and  and  to  give  a  different  explanation  of  the  doc— , 

had.all  the  qualities  proper  to  make  himself  ac-  trine.     His  treatise,  however,  was  accused  of 

ceptable  among  the  great.     He  composed  and  tritheism,   and    the   author  was   punished    for 

represented  comedies,  such  as  were  in  vogue  at  writing  it  by  a  short  impri*onment  in  the  house 

diat  time,  and  thus  acquired  considerablewealth,  St.  Lazarus,  at  Paris.     But  his  imprisomnent 

which  be  squandered  away  in  licentious  plea-  did  not  tend  to  repress  his  ardour  for  writrng^ 

wret  and  vaia  exigence.    When  he  -wns  reduced  or  to  check  the  freedom  with  which  he  ddivcna 
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fcia  opihiiuu.-and  remarks.  He  afterwards  pub^ 
lished  a  'tniaU  collecdon  of  M  Memoirs,"  in 
quarto,  of  tc  comic  more  than  of  a  serious  cast, 
intended  to  satirise  TiUemont'E  Ecclesiastical 
History,  wliich  were  suppressed  soon  after  their 
^ippearance  ;  "  Remarke  on  Virgil,  on  Homers 
and  on  the  Poetic  Style  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tores,"  in  two  volumes,  twelves,  containing  a 
stnnge  mixture  of  opinions  on  sacred  and  pro< 
fene  topics  i  "  Telemaco-manie,"  twelves^ 
consisting  of  a  critique,  with  few  pretensions 
to  justice  or  taste,  on  Fenelon's  celebrated  pro^ 
duction,  accompanied  with  some  useful  reflect- 
ions on  the  subject  of  romances }  and  other 
pieces  in  Latin  yerss,  and  French  prose,  for 
the  titles  of  which,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the 
author's  MS.  productions,  we  must  refer  to 
our  annexed  authorities.  The  abbe  Faydit,  by 
the  freedom  of  his  language,  and  die  little  re. 
spect  which  he  shewed  towards  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  characters  of  hb  time,  excited 
tiie  resentment  of  ce^ain  individuals,  who  pro- 
cured an  order  from  the  king  that  he  should 
retire  to  his  native  place,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  1709.     Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M, 

FAYETTE,  MAaY-MiGDALEN  Pioche  de 
i,A  Ve&gne,  countess  of,  a  celebrated  literary 
lady,  wife  of  the  count  de  la  Fayette,  was  in 
high  esteem  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  She 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  wits  of  that 
period,  who  frequently  assembled  at  her  house, 
and  to  many  of  whom  she  was  a  liberal  bene- 
factress. Segrais,  after  being  obliged  to  quit 
hisresidence  with  mademoiscllede  Montpensier, 
became  domesticated  with  her,  and  was  the  chief 
directress  of  her  pursuits.  It  was  in  his  name 
that  the  two  celebrated  romances,  "  Zaide," 
and  "  The  Princess  of  Clcves,"  were  given  to 
the  public ;  but  he  has  himself  testified  that  his 
part  in  them  was  only  contributing  to  the  plot 
and  disposition,  and  that  the  iiUIng-up  and  or- 
jiaments  were  entirely  by  the  hand  of  Madame 
de  la  Fayette.  These  pieces  were  much  read 
and  admired,  even  by  those  who  were  not  ha- 
.bitual  readers  of  roraancea;  and  Voltaire 
(Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.)  speaks  of  them  as  tlie 
first  in  which  the  manners  of  persons  of  condi- 
tion were  painted,  ami  natural  adventures  were 
described  with  ease  and  grace.  She  also  wrote 
.*'  The  Princess  of  Montpensier  j"  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  France  in  the  Years  1688  and 
1689;"  "  The  History  of  Henrietta  of  Eng- 
land j"  and  *'  Divers  Portraits  of  Persor.s  about 
the  Court."  All  these  were  admired  for  the 
graces  of  stylt?,  and  the  delicacy  and  liveliness 
of  description.  It  was  on  occasion  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Zaide>  that  the learoediluct  wrote 


his  curious' work  on  the  Origin  of  Romancetf 
in  which  his  complaisance  induced  him -to  give 
a  consequence  to  this  class  of  compositions  that 
exposed  him  to  some  censure.  Madame  la  Pay- 
ette possessed  solidity  as  well  aa  elegance  and 
brilliancy  of  parts.  She  even  was  most  Battered 
with  the  praise  of  having  a  judgment  superior  to 
her  wit,  and  loving  the  truth  (Uvrai)  in  all 
things.  She  <ticd  in  itSp^.  Moreri.  Nnv. 
Diet.  Hiit.—A. 

FAZIO,  Bartholomew,  a  historian  and 
biographer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  bom 
of  parents  in  humble  life  at  Spezia  on  the  coast 
of  Genoa.  He  passed  some  time  at  Genoa, 
whence  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Alpfaongo, 
king  of  Naples,  a  great  patron  of  learned  men^ 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
died  in  1457.  A  great  enmity  prevailed  be- 
tween him  and  Lorenzo  Valla,  on  account 
of  their  rivalship  in  the  favour  of  Alphonso, 
and  each  wrote  four  books  of  invectives  against 
the  other.  They  were  both,  however,  really 
Jiien  of  learning.  Fazio  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  language  ;  and,  at  the  instance 
of  Alphonso,  translated  into  Latin  "  Arrian's 
History  of  Alexander."  He  likewise  wrote  the 
history  of  that  prince  in  ten  books,  first  printed 
in  1560.  He  composed  the  history  of  the 
war  of  Chioggia,  between  the  Genoese  and 
Venetians,  which  commenced  in  1377.  He 
was  a  benefactor  to  literary  history  by  his  work 
"  De  Viris  Illustribus,"  containing  brief  eulo- 
gies of  the  most  famous  men  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries, with  anecdotes  of  their  lives,  and 
a  critica>  account  of  their  principal  works. 
This,  [after  long  remaining  in  MS.  was  put- 
lished  by  die  abate  Mehus.  He  added  some 
MS.  letters  of  Fazio,  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  times.  Of  the  same  author  have  been  pub- 
lished two  moral  treati>es,  "  De  Humanse  Vitas 
Felicitate,"  and  '<  Dc  Excellentia  &  Prscstantia 
Hominis  -,"  and  also  a  Latin  poem.  His  style 
is  generally  pure  and  elegant,  especially  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  most  writers  in  the  early 
part  of  the  same  century.     Tiraiosrki.-^A. 

FAZZELLO,  Thomas,  a  learned  Sicilian 
ecclesiastic,  was  born  at  Sacca,  a  town  in  the 
diocese  of  Palermo,  in  the  year  1498.  Having 
taken  the  habit  among  the  dominican  monks^ 
his  talents  and  cl^itacter  gave  him  such  re- 
putation with  diem,  that  he  was  twice  raised 
to  the  station  of  provincial,  and  would  have 
been  elected  general  'of  the  order  if  bis  own 
modesty  had  not  led  him  to  thwart  the 
measures  that  were  taken  for  that  purpose.  He 
was  ten  times  chosen  prior  of  the  monastery  at 
Palermo,  and  died  in  the  ptmaaisioa  of  that  olEcc 
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h  tS7&  Fatlier  Fazzello  wu  the  author  of  Even  his  opponenti  did  justice  to  hir  leaning 
Tarioiu  woiLs,  and  among  others  <rf  a  "  Histoiy  and  caknts,  styling  him  Featltut  actaijimut  (jf 
of  Sicily,"  written  in  Latin,  in  twenty  booksi  aetrrinuu.  X)poa  his  rctuin  to  England,  he 
vhich  first  appeared  at  Faleraio  in  1^58,  and  Tepaited  to  fais  college,  and  In  1613  took  the 
is  esteemed  a  work  of  considerable  merit  in  d^reeof  bachelor  of  divinity-,  sodd  after  which 
point  of  authority.  It  has  gone  through  several  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Northill,  in 
editions,  and  was  translated  into  the  Italian'  Cornwall.  Scarcely  had  he  taken  possession  of 
language  by  father  Rene,  of  Florence,  a  monk  this  living,  when  he  was  sent  for  by  Dr.  Abbot, 
of  the  same  order  with  the  author.  Bozio,  in  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  his  domestic 
his  History  of  M^ta,  says  that  Fazzello,  hav-  chaplain,  aiid  was  in  a  short  time  presented  by 
Ing  feceiTed  an  injury  from  one  of  the  knights,  him  to  the  rectory  of  Lambeth  in  Surrey.  la 
has  revenged  himself  on  the  .whole  body,  by  the  the  year  1617  he  proceeded  la  divinity;  on 
unfarouraDle  representation  which  he  has  given  which  occasion  he  so  puzzled  Dr.  Frldeaux,  the 
f>f  them  Id  his  history.  We  know  not  what  king's  professor,  by  his  learned  arguments,  that 
foundation  there  is  for  this  anecdote :  but  that  a  quarrel  commenced  between  them,  which  the 
the  writer  was  not  accurately  informed  of  the  archbishop  himself  was  obliged  to  terminate  by 
circumstances  of  Fazzello's  life,  is  apparent  bis  interposition.  At  that  diaputadon  was  pre- 
from  what  he  has  added,  that  soon  after  the  sent  the  celebrated  de  Dominis,  archbishop  of 
publication  of  his  history  he  died  miserably  in  Spalato,  who  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  man- 
consequence  of  a  fall  from  a  high  tower,  ner  in  which  our  candidate  acquitted  himself^ 
Authentic  documents  prove  that  he  was  living  that  he  gave  him  soon  afterwards  a  brother's 
nearly  twelve  years  after  the  date  above  place  in  the  Savoy  hospital,  at  London,  of 
mentioned,  and  no  notice  is  to  be  found  in  which  he  was  master.  About  the  same  time  he 
them  of  such  a  casualty  as  this  author  speaks  was  presented  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
of.  Mortri.  Landii  Hut.  de  la  Lit.  d'Jtai.  to  the  rectory  of  All-hallows  in  Bread-street  i 
vol.  ly.  liv.  mi. — M.  -    which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  rectory 

FEATLT,  called  also  by  Woodi  Fair-  of  Acton  in  Middlesex  ;  and  at  length  became 
CLODGB,  Daniel,  a  learned  divine  of  the  the  third  and  last  provost  of  Chelsea-college.  In 
church  of  England,  was  bom  at  Charlton  in  the  year  1625,  being  then  married,  he  quitted 
Oxfordshire,  in  1582.  His  grammar  learning  his  situation  In  the  archbishop's  service,  and 
be  received  in  the  school  adjoining  to  Magdalen-,  retired  to  a  house  belonging  to  his  wife  at  £cn- 
college,  Oxford,  and  in  the  year  1594  was  ad-  nington,  near  Lambeth.  From  that  time,  until 
nitted  scholar  of  Corpus-ChrisB-college  in  that  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  besides  the  share 
tmirersity.  In  the  year  1602  he  was  chosen  of  his  attention  necessarily  devoted  to  profes- 
BTobationer  fellow  of  his  college,  at  which  time  w>nal  dudes,  much  of  it  was  employed  in  dis- 
lie  had  taken  his  dc^e  of  B.A.  He  now  com-  putation  with  persons  of  different  religious 
menced  a  diligent  course  of  theological  studies,  opinions,  and  in  writing  some  practical,  and 
and  socm  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  pro-  numerous  polemical  treatises,  chiefly  against  the 
found  skill  in  positive  divinity,  and  an  intimate  church  of  Rome ;  for  a  list  of  which  we  must 
acquaintance  with  the. fathers,  councils,  and  refer  our  readers  to  Anthony  Wood.  In  the 
schoolmen.  His  academic  exercises  were  ad-  year  16421  after  the  action  betwe^  the  king's 
niraUy  performed  by  him,  and  his  pulpit  di^  army  and  that  of  the  parliament  at  Brentford,, 
courses  were  excellent.  His  manners  were  some  soldiers  belonging  to  the  latter  were  quar- 
grave,  but  afeble,  and  his  other  accomplish-  tercd  at  Acton,  who  were  possessed  of  a  notion 
ncnts  united  to  render  him  the  object  of  much  that  Dr.  Featly  was  a  papist,  and  would  pro» 
notice  and  esteem.  When  sir  Thomas  Edmunds  bably  have  sacri&ccd  him  to  their  fanatical  su- 
was  appointed  by  king  James  to  be  his  embas-  spicion,  if  he  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
sador  to  the  court  of  France,  the  fame  of  Mr.  escape  out  of  their  hands.  But  tboueb  his  per- 
Featly's  abilities  and  character  occasioned  an  son  was  safe,  his  property  suSerea  by  their 
«fler  to  be  made  to  him  of  the  place  of  chaplaia  plundering  and  ravages  to  a  considerable 
to  the  embassy ;  of  which  he  willingly  accepted,  amount.  Not  long  afterwards  he  had  a  second 
and  spent  three  years  in  France  as  a  domestic  narrow  escape  from  some  of  the  same  soldiers, 
with  sir  Thomas.  While  he  was  in  that  coun-  who  were  prevented  from  seizing  him  in  the 
try  he  obuined  distinguished  reputation  as  a  church  at  Lambeth  by  his  recetvmg  timely  in- 
pteacber,  and  particularly  by  his  able  dlsputa-  formation  of  their  design.  In  the  year  1643  he 
tiont  with  some  of  the  most  learned  catholic  was  nominated  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines^ 
dei^  in  defence  of  the  protcstant  religion,  not  only  00  account  of  his  great  learning,  but 
TOt.  IV.  C 
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iKcanse  ht  was  zealously  attached  to  ttie  Cat- 
Tinistic  doctrines.  The  latter  circumsdanoe  in* 
duced  the  assembly  tb  treat  Mm  far  some  titns 
with  great  respect,  and  to  indulge  him  while 
freely  delivering  his  sentiments  in  favocf  of 
episcopacy,  and  against  the  cvutttant.  The 
author  of  Archbishop  Usher's  Life  maintains, 
that  he  was  orthodox  and  loyal  -,  but  lord  Cla^ 
Tendon  and  Dr.  Heylin  cannot  forgive  him  for 
sitting  in  the  assembly,  and  for  being  one  of  the 
witnesses  against  archbishop  Laud  at  his  trial- 
Lord  Clarendon  says,  rfiat  the  king  sent  him  » 
letter,  ordering  him  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  other  episcopal  divines  who  had  quitted  the 
assembly ;  which  occasioned  his  writing  to  arch- 
bishop Usher,  assigning  reasons  why  it  was 
not  expedient  to  obey  the  royal  mandate.  Ehher 
this  letter  was  intercepted,  or  a  copy  of  his  cot^ 
lespondcncc  with  the  archbishop  was  by  some 
means  or  other  obtained,  and  laid  before  the 
Jtousc  of  commons.  This  correspondence 
fSDved  Dr.  Featly's  ruin :  for  being  held  in 
<lirect  breach  of  an  ordinance  which  prc^ilnted 
the  members  of  the  assembly  from  divulging, 
by  printing  or  writing,  or  oriierwiie,  Aeir  opl- 
nicms  or  acrvice  respecting  the  matters  proposed 
to  them  by  parliament,  without  the  consent  of 
both  or  either  of  the  houses,  it  was  made  the 
ground  of  an  accusation  against  him  as  a  spy 
and  betrayer  of  the  parliament  cause.  He  w»s 
in  consequetKe  committed  prisoner  to  a  bouse  of 
confinement;  stripped  of  his  rectories;  and  ex- 
pelted  the  assembly.  But  his  spirits  were  not 
broken  by  this  severe  usage,  which  Mr.  Batter 
candidly  says,  "  much  reflected  upon  the  par- 
liament }  because,  whatever  the  facts  were,  he 
was  so  learned  a  man,  as  was  sufficient  to  dis- 
honour those  he  fiui&red  by."  Even  when  in 
prison  he  published  a  challenge,  in  which  he  of- 
fered to  maintain,  against  any  opponents,  in 
disputation  or  writing,  die  orthodoxy  of  the  ar- 
tides  of  Ae  church  of  England,  the  apostolic 
constitution  of  its  hierarchical  government  and 
discipline,  and  the  unrivalled  escclletrce,  and, 
with  some  explanations  and  revisions,  perfertion 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  His  health, 
however,  began  now  rapidly  to  decline;  and 
after  he  had  by  repeated  supplication  to  pariia- 
ment  obtained  leave  to  be  removed  to  Chelsea- 
college,  for  change  of  air,  he  died  at  that  place, 
in  1644,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age!  Be- 
sides bestowing  very  high  encomiums  on  his 
learning,  talents,  and  accomplishments,  Wood 
remarks,  that  he  was  "  most  seriously  and 
soundly  ploMS  and  devout."  His  last  prayer, 
however,  though  it  bespoke  the  ardour  of  his 
zeal  fm:  royalty,  and  the  ituerests  of  thst  esta- 


(didiment  of  which  be  was  a  meinber,.  was  not 
Kntinctured  by  a  spirit  which  it  i«  not  easy  t« 
reconcile  with  christian  meekncH  and  forgive^ 
tiess.  it  had  these  words  in  it :  "  Lord,  strike 
through  the  reins  of  them  that  rite  against  the 
church  and  king,  and  let  them  be  as  chaff  be* 
fore  die  wind,  and  as  stubble  before  the  fire  f 
let  them  be  scattered  as  partridges  upon  the 
mountains,  and  let  the  breath  of  the  Lord  con- 
sume them ;  but  upon  our  gracious  sovereiga 
and  his  posterity  let  the  crown  flourish." 
^W/  JKheit.  OwH.  vol.  II.  NtaPi  Hia. 
Puril.  To»tmiH*s  Edit.  voL  III.  ebapu  ii. 
aitd  M.-— M. 

FECHT,  in  £atin  Fuhtiiu,  John,  a  leam- 
cd  German  hitheran  diriae,  was  bora  in 
some  part  of  the  Biisgau  belonging  to  the  mar* 
quis:dc  of  Baden  Durlach,  in  the  year  t6g6> 
His  native  country  becoming  the  seat  of  wsTi 
Fecht  spent  nine  of  his  younger  years  at  B»tl, 
whence  he  was  afterwards  tent  soccestively  to 
the  seminaries  at  Retelen  and  Durlach.  In  the 
year  1655  be  removed  to  Straeburgh,  where  for 
six  years  be  studied  with  great  diligaice  and 
seccess  under  ibe  mo«t  celebrated  professor* 
then  in  that  city.  Afterwards  he  visited  th« 
principal  universiries  in  other  patts  of  Ger- 
many, and  iit  ift(S6  was  admitted  licenriate  'm 
theology  at  Giessen.  He  had  at  that  time  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  uodertak*  the  pastoral 
office  at  Langendcntzlingen,  and  to  fill  the  hs- 
ncmraUe  |»o«t  of  president  of  the  synods  in  the* 
county  of  Hoohberg.  Two  years  afterwards  htf 
Was  appointed  second  chaplain  to  the  marquis 
<if  Baden  Durlach,  and  profesfior  of  Hebrew 
and  metaphysics  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Durlach. 
At  the  same  time  he  was"  honoured  with  the 
titles  of  ecclesiastical  and  consistorial  counsellor. 
In  1 669  he  wa6  made  first  chaplain  to  the  mar- 
quis, and  nominated  professor  of  theology  at 
Durlach.  These  ofikes  he  filled  until  the  year 
rtSp,  when  Durbch  was  burnt  by  the  French, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  Fechi's  property  de*- 
stroyed.  During  Ae  following  year  he  ac- 
cepted of  an  invitation  to  Rostock,  to  become 
superintendent  of  tlie  churches,  and  professor 
of  thet^ogy.  The  remainder  of  his  life  he  spent 
in  that  d^r,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  fre- 
quently pressed  to  remove  elsewhere,  and  died 
mere  in  i'j\hi  when  he  was  about  eighty  year« 
of  age.  He  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of 
learned  Works,  in  the  Latin  and  German 
languages,  among  which  were,  *'  HistoriaCol- 
loquii  Emmendingcnsis  inter  Pontificios  &  Lu- 
tfaeranos,  A.  D,  1590,  instituti,"  I694,  4to.  j  . 
"  Hiatoria  Caini  &  Abrfis,  Notis  Criticis,  Phi- 
lotogiciif  HistoriciSf  8c  Theologicis  illusttat£>"' 
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^708,   8vo- ;   **  <?ritica  in  Godofrc^i  Araoldi  persmis  of  high  nude ;  ind  wai  carried  ifews 

Cnttcam,  hoc  est,  Judicia  venont  in  Judicia  ejiit  into  Worcestorshire,  whece  he  stiU  had  a  beoe- 
iniqnion  de  David  e  Chytnco  Ixta,"  1710,  dec,  to  maintain  solemn  public  debates  v'ttk- 
4to. ;  '*  Dc  Origine  &  Sup«rstitione  Missarum  John  Hooper,  bishop  of  the  diocese.  As  these 
in  HonoTcm  Sanctorum  celebiatamm,  TracCatio  disputations,  however,  did  not  paxtuce  the  ef- 
HiMorico  Iheologica,"  8vo. ;  "  A  Treatise  on  fcct  of  changing  his  religious  opinions,  he  was 
the  ReTigion  of  the  Modem  Greeks,"  &c.  remanded  to  the  Tovrer,  where  he  was  kept  is 
JUoreri.  Saxii  Onttiuut,  Lit.  Pars  f^.— M.  custody  until  the  accenitm  of  queen  Mary  to 
FECKENHAM,  John  de,  a  learned  English  die  thnme,  in  1553.  On  that  event  he  wasre- 
calhotic  divine,  :ind  the  last  mitred  abbot  who  leased,  called  to  court,  and  jnade  one  of  her 
sat  in  the  house  of  peers,  was  a  descendant  Arom  majesty's  chaplains.  He  also  became  chapbin 
eoor  parents  who  resided  in  a  cottage  on  again  to  U^op  Bonner,  who  in  the  foHowing 
Feckemum  forest,  in  Worcestershire,  frcnn  year  presented  him  to  the  prebend  of  Xentish- 
which  i^ce  he  derived  his  sumante,  that  of  his  town  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  Two  days  before 
fiimSy  Dcing  Hnvman,  As  he  early  discovered  the  execution  of  die  lady  Jane  Grey,  he  vaa 
food  oatur^  abilities,  and  a  strong  inclination  qent  to  her  by  the  querai,  to  attenint  her  con- 
to  ieaming,  the  priest  of  die  parish  took  him  version  to  the  catholic  religion ;  but  his  misnon 
Vtider  his  insthiction  for  some  years,  and  then  proved  entirely  fruitless.  From  being  preben- 
sot  him  admitted  into  the  monastery  atEvesham.  dary  of  St.  Paul's,  tn  tlte  year  1554  he  was 
Wlien  he  was  eighteen  years  (dd  he  was  sent  to  raised  to  the  deanery  of  the  same  cduirch ;  and 
doBCester-colIege,  Orford,  where  die  institu-  tfterwards  obtained  the  rectory  of  GreenConl 
tion  to  which  he  belonged  possessed  a  founda-  Magna,  in  die  save  county.  Uuiing  the  year 
tion  for  students  ;  and,  after  he  had  sufficiendy  hst  ntenrioned  he  wag  appouUed  one  of  the  dts- 
■mprared  binned  in  academical  teaming,  was  pntants  at  Oxford,  against  accUushopCnnmsr, 
vecaHed  to  his  abbey.  Upon  the  dissohidon  of  and  the  bishops  RuUey  and  Latimer,  befoce 
HhM  ^bev  tn  I  ^y6,  he  had  a  vearly  pension  of  diose  martyrs  were  committed  to  the  flames. 
me  htmared  Ibrins  allowed  him  dvring  Hfe ;  He  is  recorded,  however,  to  have  said  vety 
^rhen  be  returned  to  his  studies  at  Oxford,  and  Httle  ag^unst  (hem ;  most  probably  because  the 
-resided  fen  some  years  in  Ghmcestet'Ct^^.  scandaMus  transactiona . which  took  place  durii^ 
In  1C39  he  was  admitted  to  ihe  d^rce  of  those  mock  disputations^  oould  not  have  been 
fachelor  in  divinity;  at  whi^  time-he  was  jrieasing  toamiftdconsritiUedlikchiSranynioR 
-chaplain  to  Dr.  Jdin  Belly  birfmi  of  Worcester.  th»i  the  infa&man  scenes  ta  which  they  wete 
When  in  the  year  1543  that  prelate  rengned  his  preparatory.  For  his  diniosition  was  humane 
sec,  Mr.  Feckenham  became  disdain  to  Dr.  and  compassionate ;  andtaough  chaplun  to  die 
Ednmnd  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  widt  eruci  Bonner,  as  yuBer  whimsically  expresses 
^riiom  he  condnued  in  that  capacity  until  the  himself,  *<  he  crossed  die  proved),  iiJu  laatttr, 
fear  1549.  It  was  in  the  year  last  mendoned  /4<  man,  being  kind  to  such  who  in  jadgment 
'that  Bonner  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  by  dissented  from  fitm.''Indecd,during  the  whole  of 
die  refbmcrs,  and  his  chaplain  was  committed  queen  Mary's  reign,  he  honourably  disiiaguished 
.prisoner  to  die  Tower  of  London.  Dr.  Home,  himself  by  die  good  oi^ces  which  he  did  to  the 
Udiop  of  Winchester,  says,  "  that  the  cause  of  afflicted  Ptotestants,  (rf  ev«ry  rank.  Francis 
Iris  imprisonment  was  his  promising  -first,  and  'Russel,  earl  of  Bedford,  Anbroec  and  Robert 
dien  rRufing,  to  administer  the  sacraments  after  Dudley,  afterwards  earls  of  Warwick  and  Lei- 
ihe  protcstant  manner."  His  offimce,  if  such  cesttr,  and  air  John  Cheke,  among  odiers,  ex- 
It  was,  or  if,  as  others  relate,  it  consisted  in  pcrienced'  die  benefit  of  his  services.  He  even 
defending  the  fast  of  Lent,  and  opposing  jusd-  pleaded  so  earnestly  widi  the  queen  to  set  the 
'ficadon  by  f»th  alone,  met  with  a  pwnishment  princess  Elizabeth  at  liberty,  that  he  for  some 
w}nch  he  did  not  merit :  but  the  first  reformers,  -rime  itKurred  the  displeasure  of  his  bigotted 
when  they  quitted  the  catholic  communion,  mistress,  by  his  interference  on  bahalf  of  her 
-were  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  grant  to  heretical  sister.  In  the  year  1S>S<5  tJiC  univer- 
others  that  Sberty  which  they  themselves  sity  of  Oxford,  out  of  respect  tor  his  learning, 
claimed,  or  to  disavow  theprinciples  of  perse-  piety,  benevolence,  humility,  and  other  vii- 
cution.  Aficrw^ds  Mr.  Feckenham  was  bor-  tucs,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor 
Towed  ftom.prisou,  as  he  expresses  hin^self,  to  jn  divinity,  without  requiring  him  U)  go  through 
.take  a  part  in  diBerent  disputadons  on  die  chief  the  customary  academic  exercises.  During  the 
points  at  issue  between  die  Protestants  and  same  year  queen  Mary,  who  had  restored  the 
Papists,  wfa^  were  held  »  the  hooseS'Of  some  monastic  Gaundatios  of  WestminiteP«bbeyr  "p- 
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2>ointed  him  abbot  of  the  nme^  with  «piscopal  afibrded  ground  Gor  cloielj  confining  At  BKMt 

Jower  over  the  monks  who  were  placed  under  eminent  and  aaivc  among  them.     In  these  cir- 

19  government.      Upon  the  death  of  aucen  cumstanccs   Dr.    Feckenhun,    among   others, 

Mary  in  1558,  her  successor,  queen  Elizaoeth,  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  castJc  of  Wis- 

■was  not  unmindful  of  her  obUgations  to  Dr.  beach,  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  where  he  spent  the 

FedMinham,    and  would   haie   rewarded  him  remainder  of   his    days,    and   died  in    1585. 

with  a  high  promotion  in  the  church,  some  say  From  the  united  testimonies  of  Camden,  Fuller, 

■with  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  provided  bishop  Burnet,  and  other  protestant  writers,  he 

that  he  conformed  to  the  intended  changes  in  was  distinguished  by  a  considerable    share  of 

religious  matters.    .  His  conscience,  however,  learning,  undoubted  piety,  exemplary  morals, 

would  not  permit  him  to  accept  of  her  majesty's  great   mildness,   generosity,   and   benevolence, 

■offer,  and  obliged  him  also  to  oppose  the  steps  It  is  to  be  laniented  that,  notwithstanding  the 

that  were  taken  to  bring  about  a  reformation  in  times  were  critical,  more  indulgence  was  not 

the  church.     This  he  did  in  the  house  of  peers,  shewn  to  so  ^ood  a  man,  who  does  not  appear 

-where,  in  the  first  parliament  of  queen  Eliza-  to  have  been  implicated  in  any  of  the  measure! 

bcth's  reign,  he  sat  as  a  mitred  apbot  in  the  against  the  state  which  disturbed  the  queen'g 

Jowest  place  -on  the  bishop's  form.    Against  the  reign.     For  a  list  of  his  writings,  which  are  no 

-scvera!  bills  that  were  brought  in  to  aboli^  the  longer  interesting,  we  refer  to  our  authorities, 

fiapal  jurisdiction,  and  to  establish  the  church  Biog.  Brit.     Wood's  Aihen,  Oxon.  vol.  I. — M. 

of  England  in  its  protestant  form,  he  spoke  and  F£LIBI£N,  Andrew,  -sicur  des  Avaux  and 

protested  with  great  ^irit  and  freedom,  and  iie  Javerci,  bom  at  Chattres,  in  1619,  studied 

zealously. offered  to  be  one  of  the  disputants  in  at  Paris,  and  obtained  a  reputation  for  his  pro- 

the  oonKrence  that  was  to  be  held  at  Westmin-  iiciency 'in  polite  literature.     He  was  appointed 

ster,  between  an  equal  number  of  advocates  for  secretaYy  to  the  marquis  de  Fontenay -Mareuil 

the  popish  religion,  and  the  protestant.     It  is  on  his  embassy  to  Rome,  and  in  that  capital 

reproachful  to  the  refbnncrs,  that  for  his  steady  contracted    an   intimacy   with  the   celebrated 

attachment  to  his  religion  he  was  committed  Poussin,  who  inspired  him  with  ^at  love  for 

prisoner  to  the  Tower,  in  1 560,  where  he  con-  the  fine  arts  by  which  he  became  distinguished, 

tioued  unril  1563,  when  be  was  removed  into  Upon  his  return,  his  pen  was  employed,  first 

the  custody  of  Dr.  Home,  bishop  of  Winche»-  by  the  minister  Fouquet,   and  afterwarils  by 

4er.     With  that  prelate  he  was  engwed  in  fie-  Colbeil.     He  wrote  a  work  "  On  the  Origin 

4iuent  and  warm  disputes  respecting  die  oath  of  of  Painting"  in  1660,  which  made  him  known 

■aupremacy,    which  did  not  render  his  abode  as  3  man  of  taste  in  that  art  \  and  he  followed 

^th  him  very  desirable.     As  the  bishop's  rea-  it  with  a  description  of  the  triumphal  arch  for 

sonings  did  not  produce  the  eSect  of  changing  the  entry  of  the  queen,  and  with  descriptions 

Dr.   Feckenham's  opinions,  wUch  appears  to  of  sevei^  pictures  of  lie  Brun.      In  1666  he 

have  been  one  principal  object  in  view  wbeii  he  was  made  historiographer  of  the  royal  buildings: 

was  placed  under  his  caie,  he  was  remanded  to  in  167 1,  secretary  to  the  academy  of  archibect.- 

the  Tower  in  1564 ;  whence  soon  afterwards,  urei  and  in  1674,  keeper  of  the  antiques.     He 

through  the  intercession  of  friends,  he  was  re-  was  the  first  who,  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 

moved  to  ihe  Marshalsea,  where  he  had  more  Hotel  .de  VilJe,  gave-  Lewis  XIV.  the  ritle  of 

liberty  and  air,  and  in  a  ^ort  time  obtained  his  the  Great,  in  which  he  was  eagerly  followed  bv 

<]tscharge.     In  the  year  1574  we  find  that  iie  the  French  nation;  but  tlie  epithet  was  never 

was  again  taken  into  custody,  but  released  upoq  generaJly  received,  and  is  now  become  obso^ 

giring  bond  for  his  appearance.     In  1^78  he  iete.    lie  beganin  i(S6ti  topublish  the  work bjr 

was  ,10  free  custody  wibh  Dr.  Cox,  bisnop  t£  which  he  is  best  known,  his  "  Entretiens  sv^ 

Ely,  whose  arguments  the  queen  hoped  might  Jcs  Vies  &  les  Ouvrages  des   plus  ezcellena 

induce  him  to  acknowledge  her  supremacy,  and  Feintres,"  which  was  completed  in   1688,  in 

I0  conform  to  the  established  church.   He  was  five  ^atts  quarto.     To  the  last  edition  are  added 

at  length  brought  to  acknowledge  the  queen's  the  idea  of  a  perfect  painter,  and  treatises  on 

supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  causes  j  but  to  the  drawings,  prints,  and  other  topics  relative  to 

doctrinal  articles  of  the  catholic  religion  he  in.-  the  arc    'Iiub  work  is  accounted  both  elegant 

4exibly  adhered.     The  frequent  plots  which  and  profound,  hut  it  is  censured  as  too  prolix 

■soon  afterwards  took  place  among  the  English  and  verbose  in  the  style,  and  as  defective  ia 

Catholics  ^jnst  the  protestant  government,  and  method.     Felibien  wrote  also  "  The  Principles 

ihe  safety  of  the  queen,  occasioned  severe  mea-  of   Architecture,    Fainting,    and    Sculpture," 

•uies  to  be  adopted  towaids  that  par^,  and  1690,  quarto,  a  work  much  esteemed  for  iiM 
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Aeoretical  and  practical  knowledge  i  and  "  Coo- 
fercncea  of  the  Ronl  Academy  <rf  Painting," 

auarto.  He  pubUshcd  some  translations  inm 
le  Italian,  -  a  dcacription  of  la  Trappe,  and 
come  pieces  of  piety.  He  was  of  a  grave  and 
estimable  character  in  private  life,  and  roach 
respected  by  his  contcmporaides.  He  was  » 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Belles-lettres-  He 
•died  in  1695,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  ^t^ 
reri,     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

FELIBIEN,  John-Francis,  son  of  the  pre- 
.ceding,  succeeded  his  father  in  bis  places,  and 
IScewise  in  hit  attachment  to  the  fine  aru.  He 
published  "  Recueil  Historiqse  de  la  Vic  & 
Ics  Ouvragcs  des  plus  celebres  Architectes," 
1687,  quano  %  a  proper  companion  to  his  fa> 
Aer»  work  on  painters :  also,  "  A  Description 
of  Versailles,  old  and  new ;"  and  "  A  Detcrip* 
lion  of  the  Church  of  the  Invalids."  He  put^ 
lisbed  the  plans  and  deaigng  of  the  two  vilhia  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  described  in  his  Epistles. 
I]edicdini^33.  Martri,  Nottv,  Diet. Hilt. — A. 
FELIBIIlN,  Michael,  another  son  of  An- 
drew, bom  in  1665,  entered  into  the  bene^ 
■dictine  congregation  of  St.  Maur.  Beside* 
«ome  works  of  piety,  be  wrote  "  The  History 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,"  folio,  170O1 
adorned  with  hgures,  aad  Hlustrated  bjr  rarions 
learned  disserudons.  The  reputation  he  ac- 
quired by  thid  petformanee  caused  him  to  be 
^osen  by  the  nagittrates  of  Paris  to  write  the 
history  of  that  capital.  He  printed  in  the 
Journal  des  Savans  for  171 3  his  prospectus  of 
-this  work,  and  proceeded  to  the  execution  \  but 
lis  labours  were  cut  ofF  by  death  in  1719. 
The  work  was  afterwards  oompleted  by  Dom. 
liobineau,  in  five  volumes  folio,  1725.  Mertri. 
Ntuv.  Diet.  Hilt. — A. 

FELiaiEN,  Jau£s,  broker  of  Ansrew, 
and  a  catholic  divine  by  profession,  was  bom 
^t  Chartres,  in  1636.  After  distinguishing 
Jiimself  by  diligence  of  application,  and  the 
proficiency  which  he  made  in  biblical  know- 
ledge, he  was  appointed  in  i66f ,  when  only  a 
.deacon,  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  sacred  writ- 
ings to  the  young  ecclesiastics  in  the  seminary 
■of  Chartre*.  In  1668  he  was  presented  to  the 
benefice  of  Vincuil,  an  cKtensive  parish  not 
/ar  from  Blois,  where  be  discharged  the  duties 
.of  the  pastoral  o^ce  with  gre^  assiduity  and 
.zeal  until  the  year  1669,  and  was  nappy 
•in  securing  ^tfac  aspect  and  esteem  of  his 
jock.  Having  been  nominated  to  a  canoary  in 
«he  church  of  Chartres,  he  remowd  to  that  city 
an  die  year  last  mentioned ;  aaA  in  1605  ^^  '"^^ 
Aromoted  tn  ithc  archdeaconrr  of  Vcndomc, 
m  .vhich  citj  he  died  in  1710,  at  Uie  aje  qf 


•igbtv  Kara.  He  was  the  author  of  seTcnl 
practicaJ  and  devotional  pieces }  among  which 
were  "  Moral  Instructions,  in  the  Form  of  a 
Catechiim  on  the  Commandments,  taken  from 
Scripture,"  twelves,  1x593  j  and  "  The  Apo»- 
tles*  Creed  explained  and  illustrated  from  Soip- 
ture,"  twelves,  1696.  But  his  principal  worl( 
was  "  Pentatcucbus  Historicus,  sive.quinque  La- 
bri  historic!  Josue,  Judices,  Ruth,  pnmus  &  sc- 
GundusRegum,  cumCommentariisexFonteHe- 
braico,  Version  e  70  InterpEetum>&  variis  Aucto* 
ribus  coUectis,"  quarto,  1703.     This  work  is 

Eirt  of  adesign  which  the  author  formed  of  pub- 
ihing  a  continuation  of  the  Latin  commenury 
Da  the  Old  Testament  of  the  .celebrated  Jaosc- 
niuB,  bishop  of  Yprcs,  whose  labours  were 
terminated  by  his  deadi  before  be  had  half 
completed  his  plan.  From  the  freedom  of 
some  of  the  opinions  contained  in  it,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  others,  it  excited  much  notice  | 
which  the  circumstance  of  its  suppression  by  s 
decree  of  the  council,  in  consequence  of  its 
having  been  printed  with  the  licence  of  the 
■bishop  of  Chartres  only,  and  without  the  per* 
mission  of  the  king,  did  not  contribute  to  di- 
minish. Afterwards  the  author  obtained  leave 
for  its  publication,  but  pruned  it  of  many  pas* 
«ages  that  had  subjected  him  to  animadversion* 
The  copies  of  it  in  its  original  state  are  scarce* 
and  objects  of  considerable  curiosity-  Morerit 
Diet,  mi  Hilt,  ts*  Crit.—M. 
FEX.IX,  see  Minutid;. 
FELIX  I.f  pope,  and  a  saint  m  the  Romav 
calendar,  was  bom  at  Rome,  and  succecde4 
Dionysius  in  the  pontificate,  in  the  year  269, 
There  is  so  mention  made  of  any  particular 
jtctions  of  this  pope,  which  arc  worthy  of 
being  recorded.  In  his  time  a  furious  persecu- 
tion against  the  Christians  was  commenced 
by  the  emperor  AurclJan,  to  which  Felix  pro- 
bably fell  a  sacrifice,  after  he  had  filled  the  pa- 
pal chair  between  five  and  six  years.  A  frag- 
ment of  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Maximum 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  against  the  tenets  of 
Sabellius,  and  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  which 
was  read  in  the  councils  of  Chalcedon  and 
Epbesus,  is  still  extant  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  *'  Collcctio  Conciliorum."  Phii'i"  d^  Vtt. 
Peat.   Martri.   Bower.— M, 

FELIX  II.,  pope,  or,  according  to  many- 
catholic  writers,  anti-pi^,  was  a  nativs  (U 
.Rome,  and  archdeacon  of  that  church  whe« 
pope  Libcrius  was  banished  by  the  emperor 
Constantius,  in  the  year  355.  As  the  emperor 
^d  the  arian  party  were  determined  to  place 
in  the  Roman  see  a  person  more  favourable  I0 
^c  measures  jvhith  .they  bad  ,ad.oj)tc4  a^iwt 
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Athntasiut,  than  Liberies,  who  liaS  TcfuAed  to  riected  and  ermtccnbcd,  and  proved  IniMclf  a 
sign  his  condemnaticni,  ther  fixed  upon  Felix  streauous  defender  of  ^e  ortAodox  f^tk  j  and 
ibrthat  station:  His  election,  such  as  it  was,  Axt  by  thundering  ant  an  anathema  agniBst  the 
tDo^  pixce  m  the  imperial  palace,  and  was  con-  emperor  Constantius  as  a  heretic,  hie  so  far 
ducted  by  some  of  the  emperor's  officers  who  excited  the  resentrnent  of  that  prince,  ^at  bf 
fi'erc  sent  far  that  purpose  to  Komc  ;  after  his  order  he  was  appi^ecded  and  priTdtcl^  be- 
whichTievascKTntccrated  by  tbrecbishops,  who  headed.  Their  nprescntatioiiE,  howcvcTi  rest 
were  entirclf  devoted  to  me  emperor's  views,  on  no  other  foundation  dian  legendary  tales, 
After  this  procedarc,  many  of  the  Roman  which  an  inconsistent  both  with  history  and 
ticigy,  notwithstanding  the  oath  wtuch  they  chronology,  and  wbich  impesr  to  hare  been  in- 
had  taken  to  Liberius,  soon  became  reconciled  Tented  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  chuich 
to  his  rival,  and  communicated  with  him ;  but  of  Rome  in  honotuing  Felis  as  a  saint  and 
die  great  mass  of  the  people,  by  whom  Libe-  martrr.  It  ii  tme  tliat  this  distinction  was  first 
niuB  was  much  beloved,  shewed  their  detcsta-  of  all  coafcned  apon  his  memory  in  the  ages  of 
lion  of  ^e  business  by  breaking  out  into  an  in-  darkness  and  ignocaoce.  But  when  in  more 
surrection,  in  which  many  of  them  lost  their  ^lightened  times  it  was  contended  that  bis 
fives.  They  were  only  kept  in  subjection  by  name  ot^t  to  be  expunged  firom  the  Romm 
the  power  of  Ac  swoid,  until  the  emperor  martyrology,  pope  Gregory  Xtll.,  who  knew 
paid  a  viskto  Rome,  in  the  year  357.  On  that  that  such  a  step  would  aiferd  ground  for  caliisg 
occasion  such  appUcations  were  made  to  in  qimtion  die  iafallibitity  of  his  pcedcceuors* 
ium  to  rccal  Liberius,  that  he  at  length  con-  by  w4wm  Felix  had  been  venerated  as  a  nsvt, 
sentcd,  but  widi  the  proviso  that  he  and  Felix  devised  a  piMi  for  saving  him  itom  diat  dis- 
sfaould  jointly  preside  over  the  Roman  see.  grace.  In  tfae  year  158a  he  declared  his  in- 
"Wlien  tne  imperial  edict  for  this  appointment  teniion  of  having  the  cause  of  this  pope  im- 
was  read  to  the  people  assembled  hi  tne  Circus,  partially  examined.  When  on  the  trstl  the 
ihev  at  first  applauded  it,  by  way  of  raillery,  evkleitce  manifestly  preponderated  against  ium, 
saying,  diat  since  the  spectators  at  the  public  A  trick  was  oppoitnncly  idayed,  wiiioi  was  de- 
kports  were  divideit  into  two  parties,  it  was  just  <Jarcd  to  ovettum  die  whUe,  and  was  imposed 
and  reasonable  that  there  should  be  two  bishops  -upon  credulous  Catholics  for  a  miraculous  dts- 
to  head  tfasm.  Afterwards  they  expressed  their  covery  of  his  relics  in  a  coffin,  with  this  in- 
real  opinion  of  it,  by  joining  in  the  general  cry^  scription,  "  The  body  of  St.  FeUz,  who  coib 
**  There  is  but  one  God,  one  Christ,  one  Bi-  demMd  Constantius."  He  was  in  consequence 
shop."  When  the  emperor  had  quitted  Rome  declared  worthy  of  the  veneration  and  worslup 
foT  Milan,  Liberius,  who  in  die  mean  time  had  that  had  been  paid  to  him.  But  notwithatand- 
asrecd  to  submklo  all  die  terms  imposed  upon  ing  this  p^ial  decision,  die  most  respectable 
him,  set  out  on  his  return  to  his  see,  where  the  catholic  writers  agree  in  treating  the  story  and 
people  received  him  with  the  loudest  acdama-  circumstances  on  which  it  was  founded  as 
tions  of  joy.  At  the  same  time  they  drove  ^^cryphal.  Secrat.  Hiit.  EaJ.  Bb.  ii.  cap,  37. 
Felix  out  of  the  city,  with  maiks  of  the  greats  Ampin.  MartrL  Platina  tU  Vit.  Peat.  Btvj- 
<st  detestadon.     Soon  afterwards  he  returned,  cr.— -M. 

and  attempted  to  discharge  thfc  episcopal  fanc~        FELIX  m.,  pope,  or  dw  secondof  diat  nam^ 

tions  in  the  Basilic  of  Julius,  beyond  the  Tv-  Bccording  to  those  who  exclude  the  subject  of 

her,  but  was  immediately  driven  ont  by  the  the  preceding  article  from  die  Hst  of  Roman 

2>opuIace  a  second  time>  and  with  him  all  the  pontifis.     He  was  the  ton  of  a  presbyter  at 

ecclesiastics  who  had  acknowledged  him.     So-  Rome,    and  was,    most  prc^aUy,   the  great 

crates  says,  that  the  emperor  himself  was  in  the  grandfather  of  pope  Gregory,  aumtmed  the 

end  obliged  to  give  him  up,  and  consent  to  his  Great.     His  elevation  to  the  papal  dignity  took 

expulsion.  Upon  being  drivenfrom  Rome,  Felix  place  in  the  year  483,  when  he  was  chosen 

withdrew  to  a  small  estate  which  he  had  on  the  snccessor  to  pope  Simplicius,  by  the  unanimous 

road  to  Porto,  and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  vote  of  the   people,  clcrey>  aiul  senate.      Aa 

his  life  in  redremcnt.     He  died  in  the  yexr  soon  as  he  was  ordaiaed,  he  rejected  the  cmpe- 

.365.    Such  arc  the  accounts  which  all  the  an-  ror  Seno's  Huntuan,  or  decree  of  union,  de- 

cicnt  and  most  authentic  catholic  writers  cotjcut  signed  to  reconcile  the  contending  panics  in  the 

in  giving  of  Felix  n.,  who^  thcv  maintain,  was  church,  by  dedaring  the  orthodox   doctrine* 

unlawfully  ordained,   and  is  ttiereforc   to  be  without  making  particular  mentkinofi^e  coun- 

Sbced  in  the  list  of  anti-popes.     Others,  on  cil  of  Chaloedon.     A  petstion  was  immediate^ 

le  contrary,  coatend  that  be  was  canontcally  aftarwards  presented  to  him  by  Jt4u  Tahua*  tje 
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dtpOBcd  pttribrcli  of  Akxandria,  lelt^tiag  the 
feme's  interference  for  Us  settorMion  to  his 
■ce ;  anil  ooBtiiaiBc  hesnj  complaintg  against 
Acacius,  patriarch  of  Constantiiu>p]e,  for  couq- 
tmaiictnz  Im  rlTal*  Peter  Mongus,  who  ww 
s  Monopnoaite,  and  zgaiflst  the  bishops  of  the 
East  in  general,  on  account  of  their  defection 
firom  the  oithodox  doctrine  aa  defined  by  the 
CBuncil  of  Cbalcedoo.  This  petition  afit»:ded 
F^x  the  opportunity  which  he  desired,  of  at- 
tonpiing  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
see  over  the  eastern  churches.  Witb  this  view 
he  assembled  a  council  of  bishops  without  de- 
iajy  in  which  It  was  dcterciiiiedj  that  since  tet- 
ters which  had  been  sent  had  produced  no  eSect, 
Dor  ercn  obtained  any  answers  ihom  the  empe- 
ror and  Acacius,  legates  should  be  dispatched 
into  die  Kast,  to  endeavour  by  their  nefjociations 
to  secure  the  objects  which  the  pontiff  had  at 
facart.  Ilie  persons  chosen  for  this  purpose 
were  Migenus  bishop  of  Cumz,  and  Vitalis 
faishop  of  Tronto,  who  carried  letters  from  the 
|>ope  to  Zeno  and  Acacius,  conjuring  them,  as 
tbey  tendered  the  salvation  of  their  aoula,  not 
to  auSa  a  bcRtic  to  sk  in  the  see  of  St.  Mark. 
To  the  patriarch  they  were  also  to  deliver  a 
•omniotis,  dting  him  to  appear  cither  in  person 
or  by  ^oxr*  and  justify  his  conduct  in  an  as- 
sembly of  bishops  before  St.  Feter ;  and  they 
were  particularly  instructed  not  to  communi- 
cate with  him>  under  any  pretence  whatever, 
«adl  he  had  submitted  to  what  the  pope  re- 
quiicd  of  him.  With  these  instructions  the 
legates  act  out  for  ConstantiBople ;  but  when 
they  had  arrived  at  Abydus  on  the  Hellespoitt, 
tbey  were  arrested  by  order  of  the  ctnjperor, 
and  dtfown  into  prison,  where  they  were  hireh- 
W  treated,  and  even  threatened  with  death,  as 
distarbcrs  of  the  public  peace,  if  they  did  not 
communicate  with  Mongus'  and  Acacius. 
These  severities  and  menace  they  resisted  with 
great  firmness  ;  but  were  not  proof  against  the 
caicsies  and  presents  which  wers  afterwards 
made  uae  of  ro  engage  their  compliance.  Upon 
their  being  allowed  to  proceed  to  Constan- 
tinople, they  wei>e  soon  induced  to  communicate 
with  Acacius  and  the  nuncios  of  Mongus,  and 
flfberasbort  time  roumed  to  Rome,  without 
faaTii^  at  all  eucceeded  in  tliC  design  of  (heir 
■aisnon.  They  brought  letters,  indeed,  both 
firom  the  ec^iemr  and  Acacius,  to  the  pope  i 
bat  they  were  written  m  defence  of  the  pro- 
ceodiags  agusat  T^ia,  and  of  the  orthodoxy 
of  MoDgsB.  When  this  legatioa  had  thus 
teimnated,  FcUx  aBsemblcd  a  council  of  Italian 
bishops  in  the  year  484,  by  whom  the  legates 
weie  (ledar^  to  have  b^vcd  in  a  aianmr 


highly  prejudicial  to  the  caAoHc  cause  tq.  tjie 
East,  and  to  be  unworthy  of  the  episconal  di^ 
nity ;  and  Mongus  was  cxcommuaicated  anew. 
But  the  most  memorable  proceedings  which 
Fejix  engaged  the  council  to  undertime,  were 
the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Acacius.  And 
tlic  pope  on  this  occasion  assumed  a  degree  of 
supremacy,  or  absolute  authority,  when  pnv 
mulgating  the  sentence  pronounced  against, 
him,  of  which  the  history  of  the  church  afibrdr 
cd  no  precedent.  That  sentence  the  pope 
transmitted  to  the  emperor  and  clergy  of  Con- 
stantinople, with  exhortations  to  submit  to  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  the  sacred  laws  of  the 
church  ;  and  informing  them  that  they  must 
either  renounce  the  communion  of  Feter  Moor 
gus,  or  that  of  the  apostle  St.  Peter.  He 
likewise  had  it  conveyed  to  Acacius,  who 
treated  the  pope  and  his  anathemas  with  th^ 
utmost  contempt,  and  in  turn  anathematised  him, 
cutting  him  qS  from  bis  coaununion,  and  or^ 
dering  his  name  to  be  struch  out  of  ue  sacre4 
diptychs.  This  conduct  of  Acacius  was  ap> 
proved  of  by  the  emperor,  the  church  of  Con» 
sUntino{de,  and  by  almost  all  the  eastern  bir 
shopE,  who  united  lu  a,  separation  horn  thp 
communion  of  the  pope.  Such  was  the  origis 
and  occasion  of  the  6r«t  general  schism  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Lntin  churches.  In  thf 
year  484,  hkewise,  Felix  denounced  his  aaachi^ 
mas  against  Peter,  sumamed  Fullo,  or  the 
Fuller,  from  his  having  exercised  that  trade  ia 
his  monastic  state,  who,  by  the  authority  c^ 
Zeno,  and  the  favour  of  Acacius,  was  COnonrH- 
ed  in  the  see  of  Antioch,  after  he  had  been  rsa 
peatedly  deposed  and  condemned  ibr  opposiar 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chalccdon,  aM 
for  being  zealously  attached  to  the  doctrine  of 
one  nature  in  Christ.  The  cattem  bishops, 
however,  paid  no  higher  respect  to  his  fulfnin»- 
tions  against  this  prelate,  than  to  those  against 
Acacius,  and  continued  to  hold  communioa 
widi  him.  In  the  year  487  Felix  convened  » 
synod  at  Rome,  to  discuss  the  question  TeH>ect- 
ing  the  reconciliation  of  those  to  the  cauxilic 
church  who  had  been  baptized  or  re-bajMiz«d 
hy  the  Arians  during  the  Vandal  persecuii^  ia 
Africa.  The  regulations  which  he  caused  to  ha 
adoptedon  this  subject,  and  which  beenumer»te4 
in  a  synodal  letter  to  the  prelates  of  that  pro- 
viooe,  display  a  spirit  of  unreasonable  and  ua* 
chrisciau  severity,  which  could  only  exist  in  aa 
unfeeling  and  cruel  mind.  When,  about  the 
year  488,  Fravita  had  succeeded  Acacius  in  tho 
patriarchate  of  Constantinoplei  measures  were 
adopted  £or  bringing  about  a  rccoacihation  b«-) 
twecQ  the  eastern  ^ad  westcia  churdKs^  wMclk 
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Would  probiblf  have  been  successful,  had  not 
the  pride  and  resentment  of  Felix  led  him  to 
insist  on  the  ensure  of  the  name  of  Aeacius 
from  the  sacred  diptychs,  as  an  indispensable 
preHminary.  The  same  imbending  and  inex- 
.orabtc  temper  proved  an  obstacle  to  die  desned 
Union  durmg  the  patriarchate  of  Euphemius, 
the  succeGsor  of  Fravita,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  life  of  iJiat  prelate.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  in  49I,  Felix 
Wrote  16  Anastasius,  his  successor,  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  accession  to  the  Uirone,  and 
intimating  ati  etpcctation  that,  under  his 
authority,  the  interests  of  the  true  faith  would 
be  respected  and  promoted.  Of  this  letter  the 
emperor  took  no  notice  -,  and  Felix  died  before 
he  was  apprised  of  the  reception  which  it  met 
with,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  last  men- 
tioned, or  the  beginning  of  the  following.  He 
■was  an  enterprising,  ambitious,  and  arrogant 
man,  who  was  more  assiduously  devoted  to  the 
extension  of  the  papal  power,  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  tiis  see,  than  the  true 
Welfare  and  peace  of  the  ditrch.  Fifteen  let- 
ters under  his  name,  of  which  Dupin 
distinguishes  such  as  are  probably  genuine 
^m  the  supposititious,  may  be  met  with  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Ooilectio  Concilionim. 
Cav/j  Hist.  Lit.  ml.  I.  sub  sac.  Nesl.  Dupin. 
Martrt.  Platina  lU  Fit.' Pent.  Bowtr.  Mub. 
Hist.  Reel.  Sme.  F.— M. 

FELIX  IV.,  pope,  was  a  native  of  Bene- 
Ventum,  and  nlsed  to  the  papal  chair  on  the 
death  of  pope  John,  in  the  year  526.  For  his 
elevation  ne  was  indebted,  not  to  the  choice  of 
the  people  and  clergy  of  Rome,  but  to  the  ap- 
pmntment  of  king  theodoric,  who,  when  the 
eenate  and  people  were  distracted  by  factions 
supporting  difierent  rival  candidates,  thought 
proper  to  mterpose  his  authority,  and  iix  upon 
a  person  of  a  most  exemplary  life,  and  every 
way  worthy  of  the  pontifical  dignity,  but  whom 
all  parties  had  overlooked.  Notwithstanding 
his  acknowledged  merits,  however,  he  was  at 
first  opposed  by  the  whole  people,  on  account 
of  the  uncanotiical  manner  of  his  appointment, 
umil  the  king  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
ritem,  that,  provided  they  received  Felix  for  their 
lawful  bishop,  they  should  for  the  future  be  al- 
lowed to  choose  whom  they  pleased,  subject  to 
the  king's  confirmation  of  the  decree  of  elect- 
ion- This  interference  has  occasioned  Baro- 
tuus  to  pour  the  most  bitter  invectives  on  the 
memory  of  Theodoric,  and  the  most  passionate 
lamentations  over  the  state  of  slavery  to  which 
the  church  was  thereby  reduced.  The  Roman 
Jcoate,  people^  and  clergy,  having  acquiesced 


in  the  agreement  proposed  by  the  kine,  Fei& 
was  ordained  to  hi*  office,  and  presided  over 
the  Roman  see  for  Sttle  moie  than  four  yea«b 
We  find  no  account  of  any  memorable  actbos 
perfcfrmed  by  him,  which  are  deserving  of  oar 
notice.  He  died  in  the  year  530.  In  the  fourA 
volume  of  die  Collectio  Conciliorum,  are 
three  letters  attributed  to  him ;  of  which  the 
first  and  second  have  been  satisfactorily  proved 
to  be  supposititious  by  fathers  Labbc  and  Fape- 
broch.  Cant't  Hut.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sui  sm, 
Eutych.    Dupin.    Moriri.    Bovver. — M. 

FEIAX  v.,  pope,  see  Amadeds  VIII.  and 
the  corresponding  particulars  under  the  ar- 
ticle EtTc&Nius  rv. 

FELIX,  bishop  of  Urgella  in  Catania,  in 
the  eighth  century.  He  was  the  friend  of  Eli- 
pand  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  concurred 
with  him  in  propagating  the  opinion  that  Jesvs 
Christ,  conudered  as  a  man,  was  the  son  o£ 
God,  not  by  nature,  but  by  adoption.  In  om: 
notice  of  the  last-mentioned  prelate,  we  wen 
unavoidably  led  to  introduce  me  greater  part  of 
die  information  which  we  have  to  communicate 
respecting  Felix  y  to  which  we  refer  our  read- 
ers. We  have  only  to  add  to  it,  that  though  ' 
Elipand,  by  remaining  in  Spain,  was  safe,  mi- 
der  the  protection  of  the  Saracens,  from  tjic 
power  of  the  councils  which  condemned  him^ 
yet  Fetix,  by  travelHng  into  France  and  Ger- 
many, exposed  himself  to  the  effects  of  their 
resentment.  Having  repaired  to  Aix-Ia-Qu- 
pelle,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  from  the 
emperor  Charlemagne,  under  a  promise  that  he 
should  have  full  liberty  to  propose  to  the  coun- 
cil assembled  there  hts  reasons  in  defence  of 
his  sentiments,  and  that  all  the  proceedings  in 
diseasing  them  should  be  conducted  wi£out 
the  least  constraint ;  means  were  made  use  of 
to  persuade,  or  rather  to  intimidate  him,  to 
sign  a  recantation  of  his  opinion,  and  to  pro- 
fess hia  assent  to  the  commonly  received 
doctrine  of  the  catholic  church.  By  this 
act  he  exposed  himself  to  the  attack  of 
his  Iriend,  as  we  formerly  suttd.  His  ene- 
mies,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with  having 
forced  him  to  make  this  concession,  but  pro* 
cured  his  depodtion  from  his  episcopal  func- 
tions, and  obtained  the  order  en  the  emperor 
for  his  banishment  to  Lyons.  In  that  city  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  died  about 
the  year  815,  in  the  firm  belief  of  the  doctrine 
for  which  he  was  a  sufiercr;  affording  an  exam- 
ple, that  coercion  in  religious  matters  can  pro* 
ducc  no  other  effect,  than  to  make  men  hn>o« 
critea  or  martyrs.  Dupin.  A£mri.  MoA. 
Hitt.  Sccl.  Sm,  rilL—ilL 
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FELL,  John,  a  learned  and  eminent  English 
prelate  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  son 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Fell,  dean  of  Christ-church, 
Oxford,  and  born  at  Longworth  in  Berkshire, 
in  the  year  i6jj.  Afterreceiving  a  preparatory 
education  in  the  free-school  at  Thame  in  Ox- 
fordshire, he  was  admitted  a  student  at  Christ- 
church  college,  in  1636,  when  he  was  only 
eleven  years  of  age.  In  1640  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  IJ.A.  and  to  that  of  M.A.  in 
1643  ;  about  which  time  he  bore  arms  for  king 
Charles  I.  within  the  garrison  of  Oxford,  and 
obtained  the  rank  of  ensign.  In  1648,  being 
then  in  orders,  he  was  ejected  from  his 
student's  place  by  the  parliamentarian  visitors  ; 
from  which  time  till  the  restoration  of  king 
Charics  II>  he  lived  in  studious  retirement  at 
Oxford,  joining  with  many  other  royalists  in 
privately  using  the  liturgy  and  rites  of  the 
church  of  England,  at  Mcr ton  college.  After 
the  Restoration  he  was  made  prebendary  of 
Chichester,  and  canon,  and  then  dean  of 
Christ-church  in  1660,  at  which  time  he  had 
been  created  doctor  in  divinity,  and  appointed 
one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains  in  ordinary.  As 
head  of  his  college  he  assiduously  applied  him- 
self to  the  restoration  of  its  disciphne,  accord- 
ing to  the  statutes,  and  to  the  promotion  of 
learning  and  religion  among  its  members. 
Several  mornings  in  the  week  he  regularly 
visited  the  chambers  of  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen commoners,  and  personally  examined 
the  progress  which  thev  had  made  in  their 
studies.  By  his  own  liberal  benefactions,  or 
by  wh^t  he,  was  the  means  of  procuring  from 
others,  many  of  the  convenient  and  magnificent 
buildings  of  Christ-church  were  cither  com- 
pleted out  of  the  imperfect  state  in  which  he 
found  them,  or  entirely  raised  from  their  found- 
ations. In  the  years  1666,  1667,  1668,  and 
part  of  1669,  he  filled  the  office  of  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  university,  when  he  discovered 
the  same  attention  to  the  reformation  of  abuses, 
the  maintenance  of  discipline,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  the  regular  exercises  in  the  public 
schools,  as  he  had  before  shewn  in  his  own 
college.  By  frequently  attending  the  dispu- 
tations in  the  schools,  the  examinations  for 
degrees,  and  the  public  lectures  of  the  pro- 
fessors, he  secured  the  performance  of  them  in 
the  ablest  and  most  creditable  manner.  In  the 
year  1675-6  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric 
of  Oxford,  with  leave  to  hold  his  deanery  in 
iotmnrndanty  that  his  college  and  the  university 
might  still  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  services.  To 
the  former  he  continued  through  life  a  liberal 
benefactor,  purchasing    for   it  with  his  own 
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money  the  best  rectories  belonging  to  it,  be- 
sides leaving  to  it  at  his  death  an  estate  for 
the  support  of  ten  or  more  exhibitioners.  And 
the  university  will  always  commemorate  him  as. 
entitled  to  hold  a  distinguished  rank  among 
those  benefactors,  who  not  only  by  their  mu- 
nificence, but  personal  exertions,  shewed  them-  ■ 
selves  warmly  interested  for  its  honour  and  im- 
provement. As  one  powerful  means  of  pro- 
moting literature,  he  paid  great  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  university  press,  and  su- 
perintended numerous  editions  of  ancient  and 
modern  writers.  From  the  time  of  his  becoming 
dean  of  Christ- church  to  his  death,  he  annually 
published  a  book,  generally  a  classical  author, 
with  a  preface,  notes,  and  corrections,  which 
he  presented  as  a  new  year's  gift  to  the  student* 
of  his  house.  But  his  generous  actions  were 
not  confined  to  his  college  and  the  university. 
The  poor  and  distressed  partook  largely  of  his 
beneficence,  which  frequently  left  little  re- 
maining out  of  -his  revenues  to  be  applied  to 
his  own  use.  When  Dr.  Fell  had  filled  the  ace 
of  Oxford  little  more  than  ten  years,  his  health 
sunk  under  his  exertions,  and  the  anxiety  which 
he  felt  on  account  of  the  changes  attempted  t& 
be  brought  about  in  religion  by  king  James  II-^ 
so  that  he  died  in  1680,  leaving  behind  him, 
says  Wood,  "  the  general  character  of  a  learned 
and  pious  divine,  and  oE  an  excellent  Grecian, 
Latinist,  and  philologist,  of  a  great  assertor  of 
the  church  of  England,  of  another  founder  of 
his  own  college,  and  of  a  patron  of  the  whole 
university."  Bishop  Burnet  pronounces  him 
to  have  been  a  person  "  of  great  strictness  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  and  of  much  devotion: 
indeed  in  all  respects  a  most  exemplary  man,  a 
little  too  much  heated  in  our  disputes  with  the 
dissenters.  But  as  he  was  the  first  of  our 
clergy  that  apprehended  the  design  of  bringing 
in  popery,  so  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
against  it.  He  had  much  zeal  for  reforming 
abuses ;  and  managed  it,  perhaps,  with  too 
much  heat,  and  in  too  peremptory  a  way." 
Against  the  excellent  Dr.  Tilloison  he  had  in- 
dulged to  an  unfriendly  disposition  ;  most 
probably  on  account  of  the  ardour  with  which 
the  latter  endeavoured  to  promote  an  unioix 
among  Protestants,  by  a  plan  for  the  compre- 
hension of  such  of  the  dissenters  as  could  be 
brought  into  the  communion  of  the  church, 
and  a  toleration  of  the  rest.  When  the  Royal 
Society  was  instituted.  Dr.  Fell  was  among  the 
alarmists  of  the  Aristotelian  school,  and  en- 
couraged the  noted  Stubbe  to  write  several 
pieces  against  its  members,  charging  them  with 
intentions   to  briug    contempt    upon  aacient 
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and  solid  learning,  to  uodennine  tite  uniTer-  t  cbHstian  ininiEter,  his  master,  in  conjunction 

«ittes»  and  even  to  destroy  the  established  re-  with  some  other  gemlemcn,  placed  him,  whes 

Itgion,  and   introduce   poperj.      He   was  the  he  was  about  nineteen  or  twcnly  years  of  age,  at 

author  or  editor  of  numerous  worlts,  among  chc  academy   at    Mile-end,  adjoining    to  the 

which  were  "  The  Life  of  the  most  learned,  metrojpt^is,  which  was  a  seminary  for  ministers 

WTCTcnd,    and    pious  Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  belonging  to  the  class  of  dissenters  commonly 

tic."   t66o,  Svo, ;    *<  Alcinoi    in    Flatonicam  style d^Indcpcndents.     In  that  institutioa  he  ap- 

Phtlosophiara  Introductio,"  ii6j,&vo.;   "la  plicd  himeclf  with  such  incessant  and  inde- 

Laudem  Musiccs,  Carmen  Sapphi cum,"  which  tatigable  diligence  to  his  various  studies,  that 

was  set  to  music,  ind  probably  designed  for  by  his  progress  he  soon  excited  the  wonder  and 

some  of  the  public  exercises  in  the  umvetsity  ;  applause  cf  his  tutors,  and  in  a  few  years  ac- 

"Historia  &  Anti^uitatea  UniTcrsiUtisOxoni-  quired  a  stock  of   information  which   is  but 

cn»B,  &c."  in  two  volumes  folio,  trandatcd  &om  seldom  attained  by  young  persons  possessed  of 

the  English  t^  Anthony  Wood,  partly  by  him-  the  beat  advantages  of  early  education,  in  the 

«elf,  and  partly  by  two  persons  whom  he  cn>-  course  of  their  academical  puruiite.     By  his 


ployed  for  -that  purpose,  bpt  with  omissions  diligence  and  improvement  he  particularly  re- 

ond  alterations,  fat  which  Wood  requested  that  commended  himself  to  the  notice  of  the  re- 

the  public  would  not  consider  liim  to  be  Etc-  «idcnt  tutor;    Dr.  Walker,  who  was   a    good 

countable ;    "  The  Vanity  <rf    Scoffing,  in  a  classical  scholar  and  well  conversant  in  general 

Letter  to  a  Gentleman,"  1674,  4to.;  an  edition  knowledge,  and  who  dcHghtcd  in   discovertng 

of  the  New  Testamenr,  which  gave  birth  to  jmd  fostering  genius.     Mr.  Fell  soon  became 

Miirs,  and  was  entitled,  *<  Tifs  xaivris  ^laOriKris  his  favourite  pupil  and  his  constant  compaiuon, 

vnreev}a,    Novi  Testament!  Libri  omncs — ac-  with  whom  alone  he  would  spend  an  hour  or 

cesserunt    Parallela    Scripturx    Loca,    necnon  £wo  every  day,  to  assist  him  in  his  studies,  and 

variantes  Lectiones,  ex  plus  100  MSS.  Codi-  .to  read  with  him  the  best  Greek  and  Roman 

cibus  ft  anti<)uis  Versionibus  collects,"  167c,  writers.     Upon  his  quitting  the  academy,  as 

Svo. }    "  St.   Clement's   two  Epistles  to    the  be  had  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  settlement 

Corinthians,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  Notes,"  with  any  congregation,  bj  the  advice  of  Dr. 

1677,   iimo. }  -*'  Account    of   Or.    Richard  Walker  he  became  assistant  to  a  friend  of  his, 

Allestry's  Life,"  being  the  preface  to  his  Ser-  who  was  the  mastci  of  a  seminary  at  Norwicbt 

mons;    "  Of  the    Unity    of   the    Church,"  where  he  remained  for  a  considerable  time, 

translated  from  the    original  of  St.  Cyprian,  Afterwards  he  removed  to  Ueccles,  where  he 

1681,  quarto;  "  Sancd  Cxcilii  Cypriani Opera,  preached  for  some  time  to  a  smalt  but  attentive 

Recognita  &  illustrata  per  Johannem,  Eptscopum  and  affectionate  congregation,  without  entering 

Oxonicnsem,"  16B2,  folio;  and  several  scr-  into  the  pastoral £0imectioB  with  them..  Dur- 

mons,  prefaces,  Scc. ;  for  farther  particulais  of  ing  his    residence    at    fieccles,  Dr.  King,  a 

which  we  must  refer  to  our  authorities.     Biog.  London  dissenting  minister,  falling  accidentally 

Britan.     H^eod's  jithen.   Ox.  vol.  II,      Burnet  t  into  company  with  him  at  a  friend's  Jiouse,  im- 

Hht.  of  his  own  Time,  veJ.  I.  folio. — M,  mediately  had  recourse  to  his  supposed  talent  at 

PELL,   John,   a  learned    and    respecuble  wit  and  criticism,  and  addressed  Mr.  Fell  in  the 

English   nonconformist    divine,    was    tiom    at  following  manner  :  "  Welt,  young  man,  I  hear 

Cockermouth  in  Cumberland,  in  the  year  1733.  you  are  a  ciitic;  pray,  sir,  bow  do  you  define  a 

From  his  father,  who  was  a  schoolmaster,  he  critic  P"     Mr.  Fell  directly  replied,  "  Doctor, 

most    probably   received    «uch  instruction  as  I  never  did  define  a  critic;  but  if  I  were  to 

-qualified  him    for  the   station  of    an  humble  attempt  it,  I  think  I  should  say,  he  is  one  who 

tradesman,  which  was  his  original  detfination,  labours  to  make  eaty  things  diffieut."    Jt  is  uo- 

and  for  which  he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  necessary  to  say  at  whose  expence  the  laugh 

-some  years  in  his  native  town.     Removing  af-  which  followed  this  repartee  was  obtained.    In 

terwards  to   London,  with  the  design  of  im-  the  year  1770  Mr.  Felt  accepted  the  pastoral 

proving  himself  in  his  business,  the  master  who  cha^e   of   the   independent  congregation   at 

gave  him  employment  soon  perceived  that  he  Thaxted  in  Essex,  wheTC  he  resided  for  many 

possessed  those  solid  abilities,  that  avidity   of  years,  active    and  exemplary  in  the  discharge 

knowledge,  and  that  taste  for  literature,  wnich  ^  his  professional  duties,  and  renderiiu  him- 

-marked  nim  out  as  deserving  a  more  re^ctaUe  ^sclf,  by  his  commendaUc  deportment,  aa  b&- 

■situatioB  than  that  to  which  he  had  been  edu-  ncvolencc,  his  unaffected  and  aSaUc  manners* 

cated.      Upon  consulting  his  inclination,  and  and  his  instructive  conversation,  the  object  id 

-finding  ithat  his  highest  ambition  was  to  become  jiaiveisal  respct;!  and  ntf^"^  not  onlj  among 
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the  dusenters,  but  ihc  members  and  clergy 
of  the  established  church.  Mr.  .Fell  had 
ettabUahed  a  respectable  boarding-school  at 
Thaxted :  but,  notwithstanding  the  time  that 
he  was  necessarily  obliged  to  devote  to  the  in- 
•truction  of  his  pupils,  and  to  his  prrparation 
for  two  pulpit  services  every  SundaV)  he  found 
leisure  to  employ  himself  in  the  production 
of  several  literary  publications,  which  reflect 
credit  on  his  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  en- 
title him  to  a  respectable  rank  among  the 
elemical  writers  erf  his  day.  In  our  life  of 
r.  Farmer  we  have  already  noticed  the  pieces 
which  be  published  in  coatrorersy  with  that 
nntlcman,  and  shall  eniunerate  the  others  at 
ue  end  of  this  article;  After  Mr.  Fell  had 
resided  several  years  at  Thazted,  he  received  a 
pressing  invitation  to  become  rtsidcnt  and 
dassical  tutor  of  the  independent  academy, 
which  had  been  removed  mun  Mile-end  to 
Homcrton,  in  the  neighbomhood  of  London. 
This  invitation  he  complied  with,  to  the  great 
regret  of  fais  Sock  and  connections  at  Thaxted  { 
but  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  ftiends  of 
the  institudon,  who  flattered  themsdvcs  that 
under  his  able  instructions  the  imprOTcmcnt  of 
the  pupils  would  reflect  increasing  credit  on  the 
seminary.  Their  hopes,  however,  were  un- 
happily frustrated,  in  consequence  of  some 
«eriDus  diflerences  between  the  new  tutor  and 
the  students,  who  respectively  preferred  va- 
riolas charges  and  accusations  against  each 
tnhcr  before  the  tmstecs  of  the  acai&my.  l^i^ 
ing  nearly  two  years  repeated  puUic  and  private, 
meetings  were  held  to  investigate  the  business, 
in  whitii  Mr.  Fell  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
treated  with  liberality  or  justice.  In  the  issue 
it  was  determined  by  a  majority  of  the  truateea 
that  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  situation, 
against  the  strong  protest  of  a  respecuble 
minority,  who  pronounced  the  sentence  violent 
and  unjust,  and  shewed  their  conviction  of  his 
merits,  and  regard  for  his  character,  by  devising 
plans  for  his  future  honourable  maintenance, 
while  the  'public  should  be  enabled  to  profit 
from  his  talents  in  his  ministerial .  capacity. 
With  this  design  they  requested  him  to  deliver 
monthly  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  the 
£vidcnces  of  Christianity,  for  the  support  of 
which  upwards  erf  two  hundred  pounds  were 
speedily  contributed  {  and  one  of  his  active 
friends  also  soon  procured  sufficient  subscrip* 
tions  to  purchase  for  hirn  an  annuity  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  Four  .'of  the  lectures  were 
delivered  by  Mr.  Fell  in  the  first  four  months 
of  the  year  1707,  to  crowded  and  attentive 
audiences }  but  be  did  not  live  to  finish  his  un- 


dertaking. His  mind  was  so  much  afieeted  by 
the  severe  treatment  shewn  to  him,  «d  much 
agitated  by  extreme  anxiety  respecting  the  en- 
gagement into  which  be  had  entered,  and  so 
overpowered  by  the  kindness  of  those  who 
were  attached  to  hint,  that  his  constitution 
sunk  under  his  feelings  j  and,  after  languishing 
nearly  four  months  under  a  complicated  dis- 
order, which  baffled  the  skill  of  his  physicians, 
he  died  on  the  6th  <rf  September,  1797,  about 
the  65th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  natural  talents,  which  he  cultivated  by 
assiduous  study;  and,  possessing  great  acute- 
ness  of  perception,  and  a  memory  astonishingly 
retentive,  acquired  a  large  fund  of  various 
knowledge.  His  acquaintance  with  oriental^ 
biblical,  and  classical  learning,  was  very  con- 
siderable, as  well  as  with  metaphysics  and 
philology.  As  a  preacher  he  was  remarkable  for 
the  correctness  of  his  public  discourses,  and 
the  animated  manner  in  which  they  were  de- 
livered. His  religious  tenets  were  such  as  are 
commonly  called  orthodoxy  but  he  was  no 
bigot,  and  considered  charity  or  candour  to  be 
an  indispensable  requisite  in  a  Christian.  To 
the  intercstsof  civil  and  religious  liberty  he  was 
ardently  and  unalterably  attached.  His  manners 
were  frank,  ea«y,  and  unaflected,  and  his  con- 
versation with  h^  friends  cheerful,  interesting, 
xnd  instmctive.  Beudes  his  treatises  in  contro> 
Tcrsy  with  Mr.  Farmer,  and  the  four  Lectures 
on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  which  after  his 
death  were  published  in  an  octavo  volume,  to- 
gether with  eight  discourses  intended  to  com- 
plete the  plan  by  Dr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Fell  was 
the  author  of  "  An  Essay  on  the  Love  of  one's 
Country,"  8vo. ;  "  Genuine  Protestantism,  or 
the  unalienable  Rights  of  Conscience  defended, 
&c.  in  three  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pickard," 
1773,  8n>. ;  "  A  fourth  Letter  to  Mr.  Pickard 
on  genuine  Frotestandsm,  being  a  full  Reply 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toulmin's  Defence  of  the 
Dissenters*  new  Mode  of  Subscription,"  17741 
8vo. ;  "  TTie  Justice  and  Utility  of  penal  Laws 
for  the  Direction  of  Conscience  examined-,  in  a 
Letter,  to  Mr.  Burke,"  1774,  8vo. ;  '*  Remarks 
on  the  Appendix  of  the  Editor  of  Rowley's 
PoemS)  printed  at  the  End  of  Observations  on 
the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  by  Rayner 
Heckford,  Esq."  1783,  8vo. ;  "  An  Essay  to- 
wards an  English  Grammar,  with  a  Disserta- 
tion on  the  natural  and  peculiar  Use  of  certain, 
hypothetical  Verbs  in  me  English  Language," 
1704,  lamo.  &c.  Annual  Ntcr^ogjfi"'  *797-8' 
Gmt.  Mag.  fir  Octeier,  1797.— MT 
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■fbws  flt  Mctz,  about  the  year  1660.  After 
finishing  his  academical  studies,  he  trafelled 
Into  Africa,  Asia,  and  over  a  considerable  part 
of  Europe,  and  became  chaplain  to  John  III. 
king  of  Poland.  He  had  at  that  time  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  but 
xt  what  university  is  uncertain.  Among  various 
works  of  which  he  was  the  author,  were  a 
treatise  against  quietism,  in  Italian,  published 
at  Genoa  in  1702,  entitled  "  La  Ruina  del 
Qnietismo,  e  del  I' Amor  Puro  ■,"  *'  Lapis  Theo- 
iogorum,"  in  Latin  and  German,  designed  to 
refute  the  arguments  advanced  by  Protestants 
against  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and 
"  fitevissimum  Fidei  Propugnaculum,"  which 
was  printed  for  the  second  time  at  Venice  in 
1684.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1710.  Moreri.—M. 
FELTON,  Thomas  Beknakd,  a  French 
Jesuit,  was  born  at  Avignon  in  1672,  and  3ied 
in  1759.  He  had  a  talent  for  Latin  poetry,  and 
his  pieces,  entitled  *'  Faba  Arabica,  Carmen," 
and  "  Magnes,  Carmen,"  both  printed  in  1696, 
and  afterwards  reprinted  in  Father  Oudtn's 
"  Pocmata  Didascatica,"  ate  not  unknown  in 
the  learned  world.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
"A  Paraphrase  upon  thcPsalms,"  1731,  lamo.; 
•"  The  Treatise  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  abridged 
and  modernised,"  in  three  volumes,  lamo-  ; 
and  "  Funeral  Orations"  for  the  duke  of  Bur- 

Sundy,  a[>d  Lewis  XIV.  Nmv.  Diet.  Hitt. 
appl.  It  la  France  LUtirairt. — M. 
FENELON,  Francis  de  Salicnjc  db  la 
MoTTB,  archbishop  of  Cnmbray,  one  of  the 
most  excellent  and  distinguished  persons  of  his 
time,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  atthe  castle 
of  Fenelonin  Quercy,  in  1651-  After  a  domestic 
education  to  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  sent  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Cahor-^ 
which  he  finished  at  Paris  under  the  eye  of  his 
uncle,  the  marquis  of  Fenelon,  lieutenant, 
general,  a  man  of  exemplary  merit,  who  treated 
him  as  his  son.  The  young  Fenelon  made  a 
rapid  progress ;  and  being  destined  to  the  ecclc- 
tiasticai  profession,  became  a  preacher  as  early 
as  his  nineteenth  year.  The  great  applause  he 
received  was  thought  by  his  uncle  a  dangerous 
■narc  to  so  young  a  man  ■,  whence, he  placed  his 
nephewundertheconduct  of  theabbe  fronton, 
superior  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  order  to  pass  some 
years  in  silence  and  retirement.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-foui  h'cnelon  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  began  to  exercise  the  most  laborious  offices 
ef  bis  ministry  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sulpice. 
Three  years  afterwards,  the  archbishop  of  Paris, 
Harlai)  made  him  superior  of  a.  society  namedtlie 
Mew-catholics;  and  from  the  talents  of  pleaS' 
ing  and  instructing,  vbich  he  displayed  in.  this, 


situation,  he  was  nominated  by  the  king  chief 
of  a  mission  into  Saintonge  and  Aunis  for  the 
conversion  of  heretics.  This  post  he  would  not 
accept,  but  upon  the  condition  that  no  other 
arms  should  be  employed  in  the  work  than  those 
of  argument  and  charity  ;  and  this  spirit  «S 
mildness  and  moderation  ever  continued  to  cha- 
racterise him  when  at  the  height  of  his  eccle- 
siastical promotion.  [lis  success  was  corK- 
apondent  to  the  purity  of  his  mcrins.  Returning 
to  Pari.',  he  resumed  his  functions  therct  fre- 
quently preaching,  and  cultivating  the  friend- 
ship of  persons  attached  to  Teiigion,  whom  he 
charmed  by  the  graces  of  his  elocution,  and  the 
persuasive  gentleness  of  his  manner.  He  had 
before  this  time  formed  a  connection  with  the 
celebrated  mystic,  Mad.  de  Guyan,  the  warmth 
and  tenderness  of  whose  devotional  sentiments 
were  peculiarly  calculated  to  make  an  impres> 
sion  upon  a  feeling  soul.  He  accustomed  him- 
self to  that  sublime  and  afTeciionatc,  but  obscure 
and  indefinite  language,  in  which  she  treated 
divine  topics ;  and  he  imbibed  from  her  that 
principle  of  making  devotion  an  affair  of  the 
heart  rather  than  of  the  understanding,  which 
ever  after  adhered  to  him.  He  became  advan- 
tageously known  to  the  public  as  a  writer,  by  3 
work  *'  Sur  le  Ministere  des  Pasteurs,"  and  a 
treatise  "  De  I'Education  des  Fitles,"  both 
printed  in  1688.  At  this  period,  the  governor 
of  the  royal  children  was  the  duke  de  Beau- 
villieTs,  a  nobleman  of  high  character  for  virtue 
and  piety,  and  greatly  respected  by  the  kingv 
who  left  to  him  the  disposal  of  all  offices  about 
the  young  princes.  Fcncloit  obtained  an  intro- 
duction to  him,  and  impressed  him  with  such  ' 
an  idea  of  his  talents  and  character,  that  the 
duke  appointed  him,  in  1689,  preceptor  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  heir- apparent,  and  to  his. 
younger  brothers.  This,  important  charge  was 
fulhlled  by  Fenelon  with  the  utmost  fidelity 
and  diligence,  and  the  success  of  his  labours 
was  such  as  to  promise  the  highest  advantage 
to  the  kingdom..  By  his  excellent  lessons  of 
religion  and  morality  he  so  softened  the  harsh, 
and  hai^hiy  character  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
as.  to  make  him  a  model  of  all  that,  could  be 
wished  in  the  C}:pectcd  sovereign  of  a  vast  em- 
pire. His  services  were  rewarded  in  1695  *"h; 
the  splendid  preferment  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Cambray,  which  includes  a  dukedom.  He  ac^ 
cepted  14.  only  upon  the  condition  of  being  al. 
lowed  to  devote  nine  raonths.in  the  year  to  his 
see,  ^nd  three  alone  to  the  princes ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  resigned  a  valuable  abbacy.. 
Though  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  prelate  in 
the  iDOSt  exemplary  manner,    a    storm  ros« 
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agniiwt  him  which  long  agitated  his  mind,  and 
endangered  his  reputation.  The  quieliim  of 
Mad.  Ac  Guyon  had  met  with  so  many  admirers, 
and  of  such  a  rank,  that  it  began  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  guardians  of  orthodoxy,  and  a  so- 
lemn enquiry  was  instituted  into  her  conduct 
and  opinions.  Her  former  disciple  being  ap- 
pointed, together  with  Bossuet  and  others,  an 
cxamiitant,  endeavoured  to  palliate  her  extrava- 
gances, and  absolutely  refused  to  condemn  her 
ferson  and  morals-  Soon  after,  he  published 
is  book  cnttited  *'  Maximes  dcs  Saints  sur  la 
Vie  intericure,"  1697.  which,  though  written 
with  caution  and  art,  was  judged  to  contain 
principles  similar  to  those  of  Mad.  de  Guyon. 
The  zealous  and  inflexible  Bossuct  Immediately 
began  an  attaclc  upon  his  brother  prelate,  which 
he  carried  on  with  all  the  rigour  of  theological 
austerity;  and  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  de- 
fence made  by  Fenelon,  he  succeeded  in  alarm- 
ing the  consciences  of  the  king  and  Mad.  Main- 
tenon,  and  obtained  the  banishment  of  the 
archbishop  to  his  diocese.  About  this  time  his 
palace  at  Cambray,  with  all  its  furniture  and 
books,  was  consumed  by  fire.  He  bore  the 
loss  with  perfect  tranquillity,  observing,  "  that 
it  was  better  all  these  should  be  burned,  than 
(he  cottage  of  one  poor  family."  In  the  mean 
time  the  condemnation  of  his  book  was  urged 
with  great  warmth  at  the  court  of  Rome ;  and 
at  length,  in  1699,  pope  Innocent  XII.  issued 
a  brief  of  censure  against  the  work,  and  twenty- 
three  propositions  extracted  from  it.  Fenelon 
testified  die  most  profound  submission  to  the 
sentence  of  the  holy  see,  read  bis  own  con- 
demnation from  the  pulpit,  and  composed  a 
manAemeitt  against  his  book.  He  even  caused 
to  be  represented,  for  the  exposition  of  the 
sacrament,  a  sun  borne  by  two  angels,  one  of 
whom  trampled  under  foot  some  heretical  books, 
among  which  appeared  the  title  of  his  own. 
This  was  almon,  what  a  man  of  wit  called  his 
conduct  on  the  occasion,  **  the  coquetry  of  hu- 
mility  ■"  it  had^  however,  all  the  appearance  of 
sincerity,  and  hia  whole  after-conduct  was.  con- 
formable to  it.  So  thoroughly  amidbie  was  his 
deportment,  that  a  celebrated  writer  saidi  "  I 
know  not  whether  Fenelon  was  a  herecicin  as- 
serting ^bat  God  ought  to  be  loved  for  himself, 
buti  know  that  Fenelondeserved. to  be  so  loved." 
In  his  diocese  he  united  the  characters  of  a  no- 
bleman and  of  a  dirisrian  pastor.  In  the  latter, 
nothing  could  surpass  his  simplicity  of  manners, 
liU  charity^  his  minute  attention  to  all  his  duties, 
his  fervent  piety  united  to  indulgence  and  mo- 
deration. He  frequently  took  walks  round  the 
411VU011S  of  Cunbiii;,  eatsred  the;  cott^es  o£ 


the  peasants,  sat  down  with  them,  and  34mi- 
nistered  consolation  and  relief  intheir  distresses. 
When  the  alarms  of  war  had  driven  them  from 
their  habitations,  he  opened  his  house  to  them, 
and  even«erved  them  at  table.  Once,  observing 
that  a  peasant  did  not  eat,  he  asked  him  the 
reason  of  his  want  of  appetite,  and  found  that 
it  was  owing  to  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  cow,  the 
chief  support  of  his  family^which  was  supposed 
to  have  fallen  into  the  enemies'  hands.  The 
archbishop,  furnished  with  a  safe-conduct,  went 
immediately,  attended,  by  a  single  domestic, 
and  brought  back  the  man's  cow.  To  one  of 
his  clergy,  who  was  taking  credit  for  having 
abolished  the.  Sunday  dances  of  the  peasantry  in 
his  parish,  he  said,  "  Mr.  k  Cure,  let  ui  not 
dance ;  but  let  us  permit  these  poor  people  to 
amuse  themselves :  why  should  we  hinder  them 
from  forgetting  for  a  moment  how  wretched 
they  are  ?"  He  displayed  the  true  magnificence 
of  a  man  of  rank,  by  a  boundless  hospitality, 
directed  by  the  most  genuine  politeness.  Dur* 
ing  the  war,  in  particular,  he  was  never  with- 
out an  open  tabic  for  officers,  many  of  whom, 
when  sick  or  wounded,  he  lodged  in  his  palace, 
and  provided  with  attendance  and  relief  of  every 
kind,  rendering  them  every  office,  as  well  of  a- 
humane  pastor,  as  a  generous  host.  Such  a  man 
could  not  but  inspire  universal  reverence  and 
affection;  and  ir  15  among  the  most  pli^asing 
anecdotes  of  modern  war,  that  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  the  other  generals  of  the  atlks, 
when  in  possession  of  that  part  of  Flanders,  ex- 
pressly exempted  the  archiepiscopal  lands  of 
Cambray  from  all  pillage  or  exaction, -regarding 
them  as  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  common  be- 
neficence. They  frequently  paiil  their  respects 
to  the  worthy  prelate,  and  always  received  from 
him  the  strongest  impressions  of  esteem  and  ad- 
miration. On  the  other  hand,  the  French  cour- 
tiers were  afraid  of  being  known  to  visit  a  per- 
son twng  nnder  the  displeasure  of  their  master— 
a>  crime  sufficient  in  a  monarchy  to  obliterate 
every  other  merit.  Fenelon,  besides  hia  delin- 
quency "m  point  of  orthodoxy,  had  been-  guilty 
of  writing  "  Telemachua,"  a  work  which  Lcwttt 
XIV.  cogsidercd  as  an  indirect  satire  upon  bis 
own  reign.  He  had  never  heartily  approved  of 
die  appointment  of  Fenelon  to  the  preceptorship 
of  the  princes,  regarding  him  rather  as  a  hel- 
esprit,  than  a  man  of  the  world.  The  maxims 
of  Telcmachus  confirmed  the  king  in  this  opi- 
nion.. He  stopt  the  impression  of  the  work 
which  was  going  on  from  a  copy  surreptitiously 
obtained ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  he  burned  every  manuscript  of  the 
preceptor  which  he  found  among  his  papers. 
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tSo\pam,  the  prelate  had  given  an  nnpanloii-  gotten  after  it  Iiad  once  been  beheld.  le 
able  ofl^iKX  to  Mad.  de  Maimcnon,  bj  hn  combined  opposites  j '  it  had  both  giavity  and 
honest  advice  to  the  king,  when  consulted,  sot  amenitv,  seriousness  and  gaiety,  and  equalljr 
to  marry  her ;  an  advice  which  his  majesty  spoke  Uie  theologian,  the  biahop,  and  the  noble- 
thonght  fit  to  betray.  Thus,  while  he  was  the  man.  Its  prevaUing  expression,  as  well  as  that 
object  of  applause  and  veneration  to  all  Europe,  of  bis  whole  person,  was  sense,  sagacity,  grace^ 
he  was  ii(»  to  be  named  at  the  court  of  France^  decorum,  and  especially  elevation.  It  requiredan 
Yethcneglectedno  proper  means  of  ingratiating  eSbrt  to  cease  to  look  at  him-  His  manners  were 
himself.  Besides  his  constant  hospitalities  to  corresponding ;  they  were  marked  with  that  ease 
the  military,  he  performed  a  most  munificent  which  makes  others  easy,  with  that  taste  and 
act  of  patriotism  after  the  disastrous  winter  of  air  of  good  company  which  is  only  acquired  by 
1709,  by  openmg  his  granaries,  and  distribut-  frequenting  the  great  world.  He,  moreover, 
ing  gratuitously,  to  the  soldiers,  corn  to  the  possessed  a  natural,  sweet,  and  flowery  clo- 
valuc  of  looyooo  livres.  He  also  wrote  against  quence  ;  an  insinuating  but  noble  and  distin- 
the  Jansenists;  Aot  solely,  perhaps,  to  please  guishing  politeness;  a  ready,  dear,  and  agree- 
the  court-jesuits,  but  because  their  doctrine,  able  elocution;  a  power  of  making  himself 
which  he  termed  pitiless  and  evervibebning,  was  understood  upon  the  most  perplexed  and  abstract 
directly  -opposite  to  his  own  religious  senti-  subjects.  With  alt  this  he  never  chose  to  appear 
ments.  "  God,"  said  he,  "  is  to  them  only  the  wiser  or  wittier  than  those  lo  whom  he  spolu, 
terrible  bnng  ;  to  mc  he  is  the  good  being  ;  I  but  descended  to  every  one's  level,  with  a  man- 
cannot  resolve  to  make  him  a  tyrant  who  first  net  50  free  and  enchanting,  that  it  was  scarcely 
iclters  us,  and  then  commands  us  to  vralk,  and  possible  to  quit  him.  Ic  was  this  rare  talent 
.  punishes  us  if  we  do  not."  He  was,  however,  which  kept  his  friends  so  closely  attached  t» 
indulgent  to  their  petsons,  and  never  permitted  him  notwithstanding  his  fall ;  and  which,  dur- 
them  to  be  persecuted ;  and  when  it  was  r^re-  ing  their  dispersion,  assembled  them  to  talk  of 
sentedtohimihattheJaBsenistswerehisavowed  him,  toregrethim,  to  long  for  his  return,  and 
enemies,  "  That,"  said  he,  "  is  an  additional  to  umte  themselves  to  him  more  and  more."— 
reason  for  tolerating  and  pardoning  them."  It  is  Thc<j>rincipal  works  of  Fcnelon,  besides  those 
supposed  that  Feneloh,  notwithsuoding  he  so  already  mentioned,  are  "  Dialogues  of  the 
well  accommodated  himself  to  the  situation  of  Dead,"  two  vols.  lamo.;  these  were  composed 
a  provindal  prelate,  always  nourished  the  hopes  for  the  particular  iDstroction  of  the  duxe  of 
of  returning  to  court,  and  acting  a  great  part  in  Burgundy,  and,  being  written  on  the  immediate 
pobtic  life.  The  death  of  his  pupil,  the  duke  of  occasbn,  are  sometimes  slight  and  deficient  in 
Burgundy,  followed  by  those  of  his  intimate  thought :  "  Dialogues  on  Eloquence  in  general, 
friends  and  admirers,  die  dukes  of  Chevreuse  and  on  that  of  the  Pulpit  in  particular ;  with  a 
and  Beauvilliers,  were  severe  blows  to  bis  feel-  Letter  on  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,"  1 2mo. ;  these 
ings  and  his  expectations.  Still,  the  dedining  are  written  in  an  agreeable  and  lively  manner* 
state  of  the  king's  health,  and  the  favourable  and  contain  the  most  solid  prindples  on  the  art 
sentiments  entertained  of  him  by  the  duke  of  of  persuasion,  of  which  he  treats  both  like  an 
Orleans,  supported  his  prospects ;  when  the  orator  and  a  philosopher ;  the  "  Letter"  is  ad- 
accident  of  being  overturned  in  his  carriage,  dressed  to  the  French  Academy,  of  which  he 
succeeded  by  a  fever,  proved  fatal  to  him  in  became  a  member  in  1693  :  "  Philosophical 
January,  1715.  'One  of  bis  last  acts  was  to  Works,  or  Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  ft 
write  a  letter  to  the  king,  rdative  to  the  spi-  God  by  natural  Proofs,"  i2mo. ;  "  letters  on 
ritual  afiairs  of  his  diocese,  which  alone  seemed  diSierent  Religious  and  Metaphysical  Subjects," 
to  be  his  remaining  concern.  He  expired  in  izmo. :  "  Spiritual  Works,"  four  vols.  izmo. : 
perfect  tranquillity,  deeply  lamented  by  all  the  '*Sermcni3, '  iimo. :  several  pieces  in  favour 
inhabitants  of  the  Low-countries,  and  cspe-  of  the  buU  Unigenitus  and  the  Formulary, 
dally  by  the  flock  committed  to  his  charge.  So  "  The  most  touching  charm,"  says  d'Alembert, 
well  bad  he  balanced  his  worldly  afl^irs,  that  he  "  of  his  works,  is  the  sensation  of  peace  and 
died  without  money  and  without  a  debt.  The  repose  with  which  he  inspires  his  reader :  he  ' 
duke  de  St.  Simon  in  his  Memoirs  gives  the  is  a  friend  vho  joins  himself  to  you,  who  sheds 
following  p<^trait  of  Fenelon :  "  He  was  a  tall,  bis  soul  into  yours,  who  tempers  and,  at  least 
lean,  well-made  man,  with  a  large  nose,  eyes  for  a  time,  suspends  your  troubles  and  afflic- 
whcnce  fire  and  sense  flowed  in  a  torrent,  a  tioos."  It  has  already  been  hinted,  that  in  his 
physiognomy  xesembling  none  which  I  have  theology  he  fave  greater  scope  to  feeling  than 
duewfaete  seeOf  and  which  could  not  be  for'^  to  teasoo ;  and  if  a  diposiiion  to  mysticism 
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caoMd  Ikiin  to  deviate  from  tlie  precise  system  Marlborough,  vhich  his  pnnciples  did  HM  fm- 

■of  his  chHrchi  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  he  bid  him  to  celebrate ;  and  he  iras  as  generally 

made  the  least  approach  -to  protestantism.     On  beloved  for  the  amiableness  of  his  manners,  as 

Ute  contrary,  no  one  has  dvelt  more  forcibly  respected  for  his  abilities.     After  his  engage- 

upon  the  danger  of  putting  >Oie  Scriptures  into  ment  with  lord  Orrery  had  cea«cd,  he  obtamed, 

the  hands  of  flie  people  (tlut  fundamental  tenet  through  the  recommendation  of  Pope,  a  desira- 

*f  popwy)    than    rcnelon    has   done  in  his  ble  situation  with  secretary  Craggs,  who,  sen- 

*•  Letter  to-the  Arelibishop  of  Arras."'Submis-  slble  of  his  defective  education,  wished  to  do- 

■s'lon  to  the  dedsions  of  the  holy  see  is  likewise  mesticate  with  him  a  man  of  taste  and  learning, 

inculcated  by  him  in  its  titmost  extent.     Of  all  from  whom  he  might  acquire   occasional   in> 

iiis  writings  the  "  Telcmachus"  is  at  present  struction.     The  life  of  Craggs,  however,  was 

by  muchime  mest  known,  especiaDy  in  foreign  cut  short  by  the  sraaH-poz,  and  the  advantages 

countries;  and  scarcely  has  any  performance  which  Fenton  might  expect  from  this  connection 

lieen  more  generally  popular.      Tiiis  political  were  intercepted.     His  industry  then  met  with 

romance,  or  rather  epic  poem  in  prose,  is  pro-  an  employment  which  engaged  raithcr  his  versi> 

■perly  the  insiitiite  of  a  prinee  ;  and  never  were  fying  than  his  poetical  powers.     This  was  that 

purer,  more  naeftd,  and  more  elevated  maxims  of  becoming  an  auxiliary  to  Pope  in  his  transla- 

■of  piihlic  and  prurate  conduct  offered  to  the  heir  tion  of  the  Odyssey,  a  work  undertaken  by  this 

-of  a  monarchy.  Lewis  XIV.  could  not  more  se-  eminent  poet  merely  for  profit,  upon  the  ground 

verely  have  satirised  himself  dian  by  proscribing  of  the  reputation  rie  had  already  acquired  by 

such  a  picture  of  wise  and  humane  goyemment,  his  Iliad.     It  is  known  Aat  he  portioned  out 

and  of  the  evils  proceeding  bom  unjust  ambi-  half  of  the  ta«k  to  Brome  and  Fenton  ;  the  latter 

raon  and  ostentatious  profusion.     As  a  work  of  had  the  first,  fourth,  nineteendi,  and  twentieth 

invention  it  has  great  -merit,  and  is  read  with  books,  declining  the  eleventh,    which  he  had 

pleasure  for  the  beauties  of  its  style,  and  Ae  before  rendered  into  blank  verse.  He  performed 

■elegance  of  its  £ctions,  by  those  who  are  little  his  vrork  very  creditably,  and  received  for  it 

interested  in  its  political  lessons.    It  has  been  three  hundred  pounds.     In  1723  his  tragedy  of 

published  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  trans-  ""  Mariamne"  was  brought   upon  the    stage, 

lated  into   most  modem   languages.     M^rrri.  where  it  was  received  with  great  applause-    He 

Situv.  Diet.  Hilt.    Mem.  du  Due  dt  St.  Simm.  ia  said  to  have  gained  by  it  one  thousand  pounds, 

Eiegts  Aeadem.  par  etAlimhtrt. — A.  which  he  employed  to  discharge  a   debt  con- 

•  raNTON,  Elisha,  an  ingenions  poet,  was  tracted  by  his  attendance  at  court — an  instruct- 

die  son  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  and  ive_  comparison  to  a  literary  man,  between  the 

■competent  fortune  near  Newcastle  in  Stafford-  patronage  of  -the  public,  and  that  of  a  king  or 

:8hirc,  iv^iere  he  was  born  in  .the  latter  part  of  minister  !   As  Fenton'*  exertions  appear  to  have 

:the  seventeenth  century.     Being  the  youngest  been  rather  the  product  of  necessity,  than  spon- 

•of  twelve  children,  he  was  destined  to  a  pro-  taneous,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  is  little  to 

fession  ;  and,  after  a  school  education,  was  en-  be  traced  as  a  ■writer  after  this  period.     Pope 

tered  of  Jesus-college,  Cambridge.     His  con-  had  recommended  him  to  the  widow  of  sir  W. 

-scieniious  Bcruplos -respecting  the  oaths  required  Triunball,  as  a  proper  person  to  educate  her 

■by  government,  in  the  reigns  of  William  and  «on.  He  first  instructed  the  youth  at  home,  and 

■  Anrte,  pvechided  all  expectations  of  academical  then  attended  him  ro  Cambridge ;  and  he  after- 

.Or  eccleaiasticalemolument;  hetherefore  left  the  wards  resided  with  the  lady  as  the  auditor  of 

4iniveTMty  widi  no  other  prospects  of  a  liveli-  her   accounts.      Thus  assured  of  a   desirable 

hood  than  such  as  he  could  derive  from  his  ii-  home,  and  enabled  to  make  occasional  excur- 

iterary  talents.     He  was  for  some  rime  usher  at  -flions  among  his  friends,  he  had  recourse  to  (he 

■a  school  in  Surrey,  and  afterwards  master  of  tlie  press  only  as  an  amusement.     To  a  corrected 

^ree-school  at  Sevenoaks  in  Kent.     From  this  edition  of  "Miltcn'sPoems"  he  prefixed  a  ^'Life" 

last  situadon  he  was  taken,    in  17 10,  by  Mr.  of  the  great  author,  -written  with  elegance  and 

■St.  John  (lord  Bolingbroke),  who  promised  him  fairness.     In  1729  he  published  a  splendid  edj'- 

a  more    honourable  employment.      This  was,  tion  of  "Waller,"  with  illustrative  nr.tcs;  Soon 

.probably,  diat  of  secretary  to  Charles  -earl  of  after,  in  1730,  his  life  came  to  an  early  close, 

iOrrery,  at  Brussels,  whiiii  he  occupied,  and  at  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Tiun\ball,  st  Easfhampstcad 

•with  it  that  of  tutor  In  his  son.   He  had  already  in  Berkshire.  Corpulence  and  the  gout,  brought 

ffnade  liimself  known -m  a  poet,  patticularly  on  on  by  indolence  ar.d  indulgence,  were  the  causes   . 

<he  popular  atopics  of  the  successas  in  queen  of  his  dissoluticn.     "Pcor  Fenton,"  says  his 

Aane'sreignjanddie^lorTof  ourjrcatgencrsd  j»u_pil,  lord  On:ci7j    "jdicd  of  a^cat  chair  !im4 
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twobottleaofporta-day :"  a  concise  and  honest  in  the  year  fj62,  he  dispated  De  prolepu 
account  of  the  matter,  much  more  instructive  Flantarum.  He  entered  about  the  same  time 
than  thecautions  and  varnished  narrations  which  into  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  celebrated 
are  so  often  presented  by  partial  friends,  or  Bergman,  whose  Sciagraphia  Rcgni  Miii«a]is 
glossing  biographers.  The  same  noble  person  he  afterwards  pubhshed.  In  the  abore  year  he 
adds  this  attestation  to  his  character :  "  He  was  left  Upsa),  got  an  appointment  in  the  College 
one  of  the  worthiest  and  modcstcst  men  that  of  Mines,  made  a  tour  through  those  provinces 
ever  belonged  to  the  court  of  Apollo.  Tears  of  Sweden  wh^re  the  principal  mines  are  situ- 
arise  when  I  think  of  him,  though  he  has  been  ated,  and  afterwards  wrote  at  Carlscroua  his 
dead  above  twenty  years."  It  is  superfluous  to  "  Diarium  Florsc  Carolicoroneiisis,"  in  conse- 
add  any  further  testimonials  ;  nor  shall  we  copy  quence  of  which  he  received  an  honorary  mark 
Pope's  epitaph  upon  him,  which  is  rather  a  tri-  of  distinction  from  the  Koval  Academy  of 
bute  of  affection,  than  a  striking  portrait.  The  Sciences  at  Stockholm.  In  the  year  1765  he 
poetry  of  Penton,  though  preserved  in  the  body  set  out  on  his  travels,  which  he  continued  so 
of  English  poets,  at  present  attracts  little  notice,  long  and  turned  to  so  much  advantage  that  he 
Yet  his  *'  Ode  to  Lord  Gower"  was  pronounced  could  with  justice  depend  on  his  own  observa- 
by  Pope  to  be  exceeded  by  none  in  the  English  tions ;  and  therefore  the  \vaTmth  with  whidt 
language,  except  Dryden's  on  St.  Cecilia's  Pay.  he  expressed  himself,  and  particularly  towards 
It  has,  however,  no  resemblance  to  that  piece,  some  pliilosophers  who  had  not  studied  nature  on 
and  Its  merit  consists  rather  in  Horatian  amenity,  a  grand  scale,  in  the  dispute  carried  on  respect- 
than  Pindaric  sublimity.  He  has  other  odes,  ing  the  origin  and  structure  of  mountains,  may 
wliich  possess  harmony  and  poetic  diction ;  be  accounted  for,  and  in  some  measure  ex- 
cpistles  agreeable  from  their  variety  and  ele-  cused.  He  &rst  proceeded  to  Germany,  and  re- 
gance ;  and  translations  displaying  facility  and  sided  some  time  at  Berlin,  where  he  studied 
sv^eetness  of  versitication.  He  has  some  light  chemistry  under  Pott  and  Markgraf  j  he  made 
pieces,  in  which  tlie  vivacity  scarcely  compen-  a  conaiderablii  stay  also  at  Leipsic,  after  which 
sates  the  looseness.  His  tragedy  of  Mariamne,  he  visited  the  German  mines  in  die  Hartz  fo- 
founded  on  the  story  of  Herod,  as  related  by  rest,  in  tlic  Palatinate,  Bavaria,  Nassau,  Aus- 
Josephus,  maintains  a  respectable  rank  among  tria,  &c.i  then  die  mines  in  Bohemia,  and  parti-' 
English  dramatic  compositions,  particularly  cularly  tliose  in  Hungary,  where  he  formed  an 
those  of  the  poetical  class,  though  it  has  disap-  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  Bom,  w4io  ever 
peared  from  the  stage,  yohnson's  Lives  ef  tlie  after  retained  for  him  a  sincere  and  steady  fricnd- 
Pofts.  AndertoiCs  British  Poets. — A.  ship.  He  next  proceeded  to  France  and  Hol- 
FERBER,  John  James,  an  eminent  Swed-  land,  and  thence  to  England,  where  he  ex- 
ish  mineralogist,  was  born  at  Carlscrona  on  the  amined  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Derby- 
pth  of  September,  1743-  He  received  a  good  shire.  While  he  remained  in  England  some 
education  under  the  care  of  his  father,  who  thoughts  were  entertained  of  engaging  him  to 
was  assessor  of  the  royal  college  of  medicine ;  undertake  a  voyage  to  the  South  Sea  with  Mr. 
and  being  destined  for  the  study  of  physic,  now  sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander.  Of 
he  applied  to  that  branch  of  knowledge  in  almost  all  the  mines  he  visited,  and  the  coun- 
particular,  but  he  did  not  confine  hunself  tries  he  travelled  through,  he  wrote  valuable 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  that  science ;  for  descriptions,  which  were  published  either  by 
his  comprehensive  mind  soon  embraced  every  himself  or  his  friends,  or  by  some  of  those 
thing  that  belongs  to  the  province  of  natural  learned  bodies  of  wliich  he  was  a  member, 
philosophy.  At  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  They  have  all  met  with  the  approbation  of 
Von  Swaab,  a  member  of  the  council  of  mines,  mineralogists  \  but  his  letters  on  Italy,  publisli- 
and  an  able  mineralogist,  gave  him  leave  ed  by  his  friend  Born,  are  particularly  interest- 
to  be  present  during  his  chemical  processes  for  iog.  The  Italians  themselves  acknowledge  that, 
assaying  metals;  and  in  the  year  1760  he  re-  though  a  foreigner,  he  was  the  first  who  made 
paired  to  Upsal,  where  he  unproved  himself  them  acquainted  with  the  natural  riches  of  their 
further  under  the  instructions  of  Wallcrius,  country,  as  Winkelman  first  called  their  atten- 
Cronstadt,Linn%u5i  and  other  men  of  eminence,  tion  to  many  works  of  art  contained  in  it,  which 
He  resided  also  at  the  observatory  with  Mallet  had  before  escaped  their  notice.  After  his  re- 
the  astronomer,  and  under  his  directions  studi-  turn  to  Sweden,  he  was. invited,  in  tlie  year 
ed  the  mathematics  and  astronomy.  He  profit-  1774,  by  the  duke  of .  Courland  to  be  pro- 
-  cd  so  much  by  the  lectures  of  Linnxus,  aud  the  fessor  of  experimeutj  philosophy  and  natural 
botanical  excursions  which  he  undertook,  that,  history  in  toe  high  school  of  Mitlau^  which 
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0M  prince  htA  eitablisbed.  Here  he  mirried,  deficient,  ud  '  to  recti^  it  where  incorrect, 
io  177S,  Agnes  Elizabeth  Jacobs,  with  whom  "  Bcitrifge  xu  der  mineralgcachichte  von  Bob- 
he  lived  in  a  state  of  great  conjugal  haj^ness,  men  ;"  Collections  towards  a  History  of  the 
and  who  accompaniedliini  in  the  long  journeys  llinerab  of  Bohcmiat  Berlin,  17741  octavo, 
which  he  afterwards  undertook.  In  the  year  wid>  two  plates :  an  excellent  contribntioa 
I7B1,  with  the  consent  of  his  prince,  and  at  towards  the  inineralogical  history  of  the  earth 
the  request  of  the  king  of  Poland,  he  made  in  general,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  in 
a  mineralogical  tour  through  the  states  of  the  particular.  The  author  first  describes  the 
bttcr,  who  rewarded  him.m  a  handsome  man-  situation  and  division  of  the  Bohemian  mine*, 
ncrfor  his  trouble.  In  1783  he  removed  to  according  to  the  mountains  and  diftrent  circles, 
Petersburg  to  be  professor  of  the  natural  sci-  and  then  proceeds  to  a  description  of  the  mines 
cncci,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  from  individually.  "  Beschreibung  del  quccktilber- 
the  empress  Catherine  1!.,  who  even  offered  him  bergwcrks  zu  Idrta,  &c  i"  A  Description  of 
the  direcdoR  of  ali  the  mines  in  Siberia;  but  the  Quicksilver  Mines  at  Idrta;  Berlin,  I774, 
he  dccliued  this  office  on  account  of  the  state  octavo,  with  three  plates.  This  description  is 
of  his  health,  which  was  not  suited  to  die  cold  taken  partly  from  the  observations  made  by  the 
of  that  severe  climate.  In  the  year  1786  he  author  himself  at  Idria,  and  partly  frum  an 
entered  into  the  service  of  Prussia,  and  in  1 78S  authentic  manuscript,  of  the  accuracy  of  which 
made  a  tour  through  Anspach  and  Deux-Ponts  hefaad  an  opportunity  of  being  convinced  byocu- 
Co  Switzerland,  and  thence  Co  France.  The  lar  testimony.  As  the  accountsof  these  minesbo- 
obsenrations  he  collected  on  tliis  occasion  were  fore  published  were  exceedinglj'  faulty  and  de- 
published  partly  by  himself  in  two  small  works,  ficient,  this  work  met  with  a  very  favourable 
imd  partly  by  Manuel,  a  Swiss,  who  had  ac-  reception.  "  Bergmanische  nachrichten  von 
cotspanied  him  some  dme  during  this  mineral-  den  mineralogischoi  gegenden,"  &c.;  An  Ac- 
Oflical  excursion,  in  Hopfner's  U^azine  for  the  count  of  the  Mines  in  the  most  remarkable 
Natural  History  of  Hdvetia.  In  consequence  mineralogical  Districts  in  the  Countries  of  Deux- 
of  a  request  made  by  the  magistrates  of  Pones,  thePatatinate,  and  Nassaa;  Berlin,  177  j, 
Berne,  he  undertook  a  second  journey  of  the  octavo,  with  two  plates.  Tlie  author  undeno<ricB 
aame  Idod,  yitfa  the  consent  of  his  Prussian  tour  through  these  countries,  which  were  before 
majesty ;  but  in  the  month  of  September  diat  Uttle  known,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  examining 
year,  ne  was  attacked  during  an  excursion  die  difierenc  quicksilver  mines,  and  the  nature 
among  the  mountains  in  MiUidial  by  a  stroke  and  structure  of  the  mountains.  *'  Versnch 
of  apo^exy,  with  which  he  bad  o&en  been  einer  Orykt<^raphie  von  Derbyshire ;"  An  At- 
thie^eoed,  and  being  conveyed  to  Berne,  with  tempt  towards  an  Oryctograpby  of  Derbyshire; 
great  difficulty,  died  there,  in  the  forty-seventh  Mietan,  1771S,  pctayfi,  with  four  copper-plates, 
year  of  his  age,  alter  a  long  and  {»inful  iU-  **  Mcue  Bcitrage  zur  mineralgeschechte  vert- 
oess.  During  his  illness  tke  magistrates  pf  diiedencr  Under;"  New  Contributions  towards 
that  city  bdiaved  to  him  with  great  kindness  thcMineraloTicalHistoryof  DifierentCountrie*, 
and  attention,  which  they  continued  to  his  volume  1.  ibid,  1778,  octavo,  with  three  plates, 
widow  after  bis  death.  He  was  buried  in  one  "' Physic alische-metallurnsdie  Abhandlungen 
of  the  church-yards,  by  the  side  of  the  cde-  i&er  die  Gduige  und  Berewerkc  in  Ungam^ 
brated  Haller  ;  for  whom  he  had  always  en-  &c.  ;"PhysicownctaUuTgic  Usayson  theMoun- 
tertaiued  the  utmost  respect.  His  pruicipal  tains  and  Mines  in  Hungary,  with  a  Description 
works  arc :  "  Briefe  aus  Welschland,  i%er  mtiit-  of  the  Process  for  manu^uring  Iron  and  Steel 
Bche  merit  wuidigfcciten  dieses  landes,"  tec;  in  Styria;  Beriin,  1780,  octavo,  with  four 
Letters  &un  Ital^  respecting  the  most  remark-  plates.  "  Nachricht  von  dern  Anquiken  fler 
able  Natural  Productions  of  that  Coontry,  ad-  gold-und  ribberhahegen  erze,&c.i"  AnAccount 
dieaacd  to  the  editor,  J.  £.  von  Borii,  Prague,  of  the  Meihodof  eztractingGold  and  Silver  from 
17731  ocUvo.  A  French  translation  with  th^ Ore  in  Hungary  and Bdiemia  by  Anuiga- 
Qotes  and  observations  made  in  the  diicrtnt  mation;  Berlin,  1787,  ocUvo.  "  Untcrsuchung 
places,  fay  B.  de  Dietrich,  was  published  at  der  hypothcse  von  der  ver  wandlung  der  mine- 
Scradiuivh  in  1776;  this  transl^on,  on  ac-  ralisdten  korpcr  in  einander i"  Examination  of 
count  of  the  notes,  is  particularly  interesting,  the  Hypothesis  reelecting  the  Transmutation  of 
because  the  translator  was  an  It^ian  and  ex-  MinctalBodiet;traDtbtcdfiomdieTran«actions 
amitvd  many  of  the  {daces  which  the  author  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petets- 
detctibcs,  by  which  means  he  was  able  to  con-  bur^,  and  published  with  some  notes  by  die 
him  Ffiber's  account,    to  cnbigc   it  where  socictyoftheFiieodlyResearcbcrjiinio  Nature  at 
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Berlin,  1788,  octavo.  "Minenlogische  undine-  seized  great  part  of  Hungary  for  himselC 
tallurgiscne  Bermerkung  in  NeuTchatel,  8cc.  •"  Ferdinand  afterwards  submitted  to  pay  him 
AGnendogical  and  Mctallurgic  Observatioiis  a  tribute  for  the  portion  he  attll  held.  His 
made  in  Neufchatel,  Franc hc-Comte,  and  Bur-  attempts  to  extend  his  prerogatives  in  Bohe- 
gundf,  in  the  year  1788,  ibid,  1789,  octavo,  mia,  and  render  its  crown  hereditary,  together 
with  plates.  Hirschin^i  Manual  of  eminent  with  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  that 
Pernns  viht  ditd  in  tie  Eighteenth  Centtiry.—}.  country,  naving  occasioned  an  armed  confe- 
FERDINAND  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  dcracy  against  the  royal  authority,  Ferdinand 
was  seomd  son  of  Philip,  archdutce  of  Austria,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  imperial  troops  dis- 
by  Joanna  of  Castile.  He  was  bom  in  Spain  persed  it,  and,  disarming  the  people,  reduced 
in  1503,  and,  being  educated  in  that  country,  them  to  greater  subjection  Oian  befere.  He 
was  a  greater  favourite  with  the  Spanlnrds  than  treated  the  city  of  Prague  with  rigour,  and 
his  elder  brother  Charles  V.  His  grandfather,  abolished  several  of  its  privileges.  In  1551, 
king  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  had  destined  him  on  the  invitation  of  Martinuzzi,  he  sent  an 
for  regent  of  his  dominions,  but  was  per-  army  to  invade  Transylvania,  of  which  he 
suaded  in  his  la.<>t  will  to  alter  that  disposition,  obtained  possession  by  the  resignation  of  queen 
As  the  young  prince  seemed  discontented  with  Isabella,  mother  of  Stephen.  Afterwards  su- 
~the  change,  he  was  brought  to  Madrid,  and  specting  the  fidelity  of  Martinuzzi,  he  caused 
kept  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  cardinal  Xime-  him  to  be  basely  assassinated  by  means  of 
nes  ;  and  his  brother  afterwards  sent  him  into  some  Italian  and  Spanish  officers.  He  did 
Germany,  under  the  pretext  of  visiting  their  not  long  possess  the  province  he  had  thus 
graodfatner,  Maximilian.  He  married  Anne  acquired,  for,  by  the  aid  of  Solyman,  it  was 
daughter  of  Ladislaus  king  of  Hungary  and  recovered  by  Isabella  in  1553.  Notwithstand- 
Bohemia,  on  which  occasion  Charles  .settled  ing  Charles  had  procured  his  brother's  elcc- 
upon  him  both  Austrias  and  all  the  domains  tion,  as  king  of  the  Romans,  to  the  succesion 
appertaining  to  that  house  in  Germany.  When  of  the  empire,  he  was  induced  by  his  bound- 
his  brotlier-in-taw,  king  Lewis,  was  slain  at  less  ambition  to  attempt  to  transmit  the  im> 
the  battle  of  Mohatz  in  1^26,  Ferdinand  laid  pcrial  crown  to  his  own  son  Philip.  Ferdi- 
claim  to  both  his  crowns,  of  Hungary  and  nand's  policy  was  therefore  long  occupied  in 
Bohemia,  and  obtained  them  both  by  election,  thwarting  this  design ;  and  for  this  purpose 
He  was  opposed  in  Hungary  by  Jonn  de  Za-  he  favoured  the  accoRimodation  with  Maurice, 
poUes,  count  of  Scepos,  wayvode  of  Transyl-  duke  of  Saxony,  which  terminated  in  the  peace 
vania,  who  bad  a  party  in  his  favour ;  but  this  of  religion  concluded  at  Passau  in  1552. 
competitor  being  defeated  at  Tokay,  Ferdi-  Charles  after  that  period  commhtcd  the  ma- 
nand  entered  into  quiet,  possession  of  tJie  king-  nagement  of  German  afiairs  almost  entirely  to 
dom.  'ITirough  the  influence  of  his  brother,  Ferdinand,  who  opened  the  diet  of  the  em- 
then  emperor,  he  was  elected  king  of  the  Ro-  ,  pire  at  Augsburg  in  155$.  In  that,  the  peace 
mana  in  1531,  notwithstanding  me  opposition  of  religion  was  established,  and  the  toleration 
of  the  protestant  electors  of  Liaxony  and  firao-  of  the  Protestants  confirmed.  Charles  made 
denburg.  Hungary,  in  the  mean  time,  was  one  more  attempt  to  persuade  Ferdinand  to  re- 
infested  by  invasions  of  the  Turks,  and  the  nounce  the  succession  in  favour  of  Phitipt 
count  of  Scepus  uniting  with  them,  on  condi-  but  without  success.  He  therefore,  in  1550, 
lion  of  becoming  their  tributary,  had  gained  executed  a  deed  of  resignation  of  the  em- 
possession  of  great  part  of  the  country.  Fer-  pire  •,  and  at  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  in  Febru- 
dinand  therefore  found  it  expedient  to  enter  ary,  1558,  Ferdinand  was  unanimously  declared 
into  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which  the  count  emperor.  The  pope,  Paul  IV.,  whose  fiery 
was  to  enjoy  all  he  had  acquired,  with  the  character  led  him  to  maintain  all  the  lofty 
title  of  king  of  Hungary,  during  his  life,  but  claims  of  his  predecessors,  refused  to  acknow- 
at  his  death  the  whole  should  revert  to  Fer-  lednc  the  resignation  of  Charles  and  succession 
d^nand.  John  died,  but  left  an  infant  son,  of  Ferdinand,  because  the  consent  of  the  holy 
who  was  recognised  by  the  greatest  part  of  see  had  not  been  previously  obtained  ;  but  his 
the  nation,  by  the  name  of  king  Stephen,  remonstrances  were  disregarded ;  and  although 
Ferdinand  marched  an  army  to  enforce  the  he  continued  firm  in  his  refusal  during  the  short 
performance  of  the  treaty ;  upon  which  Mar-  remainder  of  his  pontificate,  his  successor, 
tinuzzi,  the  young  king's  guardian,  called  in  Pius  IV.,  thought  proper  to  recognise  the  new 
the  aid  of  Solyman,  the  Turkish  emperor,  emperor.  The  principal  acts  of  Ferdinand,  in 
who  dekasi    the   forces  of   Ferdinand,    and  his  imperial  capacity,  consisted  in  some  fruit- 
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ku  attempts  to  reconcile  the  Protestants  to  the 
catholic  church,  and  in  measures  to  secure  the 
succession  to  his  son  Maximiiian,  in  which  he 
Was  successful.  He  preserved  the  public  peace 
of  the  empire,  made  a  truce  of  eight  years  with 
the  Turks,  and  terminated  a  dispute  between 
the  kings  of  DenmarliL  and  Sweden.  He  died 
iu  Vienna  in  1564,  leaving  the  character  of  a 
prudent  and  politic  prince,  inclined  to  modera- 
tion and  equity  ;  though  it  appears  tliat  he  was 
not  scrupulous  in  those  means  of  aggrandising 
his  authority  which  too  readily  adapt  themselves 
'  to  the  morality  of  princes.  By  his  wife,  the 
princess  of  Hungary,  he  had  four  sons  and 
eleven  daughters.  His  will,  by  which  he  ap- 
pointed his  daughters  and  their  descendants  to 
succeed  to  the  kingdoms  of  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary  in  default  of  the  male  line,  proved  long 
after  liis  death  the  cause  of  a  war,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  claims  of  the  electoral  house  of 
Bavaria.  Mod,  Univert.  Hitt.  Robtrtisn't 
OarUi  r.      Moreri.—A. 

FERDINAND  II.,  emperor,  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  was  son  of  Charks  archduke  of 
Styria,  by  Mary  of  Bavaria,  and  was  bom  in 
1578.  He  was  elected  king  of  Bohemia  on 
the  recommendation  of  his  cousin,  the  empe- 
ror Matthias,  in  1617,  and  king  of  Hungary 
in  1618;  but  the  religious  difierences  in  Bohe- 
mia having  broke  out  into  open  revolt,  Ferdi- 
nand was  deprived  of  the  kingdom  soon  after 
the  death  of  Matthias  in  1619.  He  had,  how- 
ever, influence  enough  to  procure  the  succession 
to  the  empire  upon  that  vacancy.  The  states  of 
Bohemia  Proceeded  to  the  election  of  another 
king,  and  chose  Frederick,  the  elector  Palatine; 
while  at  the  same  time  Betblem  Gabor  reduced 
the  greater  part  of  Hungary,  and  advanced 
towards  Vieima.  The  emperor  foimd  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  treaty  with  Gabor,  and  he 
formed  a  catholic  league,  in  order  to  oppose  that 
of  the  Protestants  who  supported  the  elector 
Palatine.  That  unfortunate  prince  was  com- 
pletely defeated  at  the  battle  of  Prague  in  1630, 
in  consequence  of  which  Bohemia  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  its  former  master.  Many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt  were  punished  with  deaths 
and  the  exercise  of  the  protestant  religion  was 
entirely  suppressed.  Ferdinand  carried  so  far 
lus  resentment  against  the  elector,  as  to  put 
him  to  the  bar  of  the  empire,  and  to  invade  the 
palatinate,  which  by  means  of  his  general, 
count  Tilly,  he  entirely  conquered,  and  then 
transferred  the  electoral  dignity  to  Maximilian, 
duke  of  Bavaria.  He  was  now  become  so 
ibrmidabte  to  the  protestant  party,  that  a  league 
vas  formed  against  him  in  the  north  of  Qti' 


many,  headed  by  Christiem  IV.  king  of  Den- 
■nark.  That  king  was  however  defbated  by 
Tilly  in  1626,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Holstein  j  and  after  the  war  had  continued  for 
some  time  longer,  he  was  reduced  to  make  a 
disadvantageous  peace,  which  left  the  imperial 
party  triumphant.  Ferdinand  next  interfered 
in  the  aflairs  of  Italy,  where  the  death  of  Vin- 
cent, dvike  of  Mantua  and  Montserrat,  had 
left  a  disputed  succession.  The  Austrian  troop' 
invaded  Mantua  and  took  the  capital,  whih 
their  allies,  the  Spaniards,  took  Cazal,  which 
was  defended  by  the  French.  In  die  confi- 
dence inspired  by  these  successes,  the  emperor, 
giving  way  to  his  religious  zeal,  published  an 
edict  for  tne  restitution  of  all  ecclesiastical  be- 
nefices in  Germany  which  had  been  s^zed  by 
the  Protestants.  1  his  occasioned  a  great  alarm 
among  all  the  adherents  to  the  Augsburg  con- 
fession, who  began  to  look  out  for  another 
foreign  potentate  to  support  their  cause.  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  al- 
ready {fisplayed  the  qualities  of  a  great  prince^ 
and  was  ue  professed  enemy  of  the  house  of  Au- 
stria, was  the  person  to  whom  they  applied.  A 
league  was  secretly  formed,  to  which  die  king  of 
France  acceded  \  and,  before  the  emperor  suspect- 
ed his  danger,  a  war  broke  out,  which  in  the  end 
reduced  the  House  of  Austria  to  the  greatest  eitr^ 
mities.  Its  events  will  be  more  properly  related 
iu  the  lives  of  those  who  were  actively  engaged  in 
them.  It  suffices  here  to  relate,  that  Gustavus, 
advancing  at  the  head  of  his  Swedes  and 
German  allies,  defeated  Tilly  at  the  battle  of 
I^ipsic  in  1631,  forced  die  passage  of  the 
Ledi,  at  which  action  Tilly  was  moitalty 
wounded,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in 
1632,  where  he  was  himself  slain  in  the  arms 
of  victory.  The  potent  Walstein,  whom  the 
emperor,  after  displacing  from  the  command, 
had  been  obliged  to.  recal,  continued  the  war 
with  various  success. .  This  leader,  whose  am> 
bition  was  boundless,  and  whose  pride  spumed 
submission  to  a  superior,  at  length  canscd  fai3 
fidelity  to  be  suspected;  and  as  he  was  too 
powerful  to  be  openly  called  to  account,  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  amonghis 
own  officers,  and  he  fell  by  treachery.  The 
emperor  had  the  satisfaction  of  gaining  a  victory 
over  tlie  Swedes  at  Nordhngcn,  in  1634,  by 
means  of  his  son,  the  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  In  the  ensuing  year  he  made  a  sepa- 
rate peace  at  Prague  with  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony and  most  of  the  Protestants.  On  the  other 
hand,  France  entered  into  the  war  as  a  prin- 
cipal, and  maintained  an  army  under  the  duke 
of  SuC'Weimai.    At  a  diet  held  at  Ratisboa 
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in  t6$6,  tbe  emperor  procured  hit  son  Ferdi-  to  die  dignity  of  \me  of  the  Romuu  ib  t6$t, 

ntnd  to  be  electea  king  of  the  Romatu,  and  in  but  that  prince's  dea^  not  lone  after  lefi:  drt 

Febniarjr,  i(S37>  he  died  in  hii  fifty-nintii  f  ear,  auccetuon   undetenntned.     Ferainind  hitns^ 

after  an  asiious  and  Hnqtiiet  reign  of  eighteen  died  at  Vienna  in   1057,  '^  the  Age  6f  fortf- 

years,  attendedwithmuchcalamitytotheempire,  nine.     He  was  account^  a  miid,  humane,  and 

and  danger  to  his  own  authority.     He  was  twice  geneKius  princti,  much  attached  -to  religion,  a 

married,  first  to  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  BaTa-  niend  to  Letters,  and  liberal  to  those  wh6  aervtd 

raria;  secondly  to  a  daughter  of  the  dulce  of  Man-  htm,  though  not  always  judicious  in  thedt*- 

tua.     By  the  first  wife  ne  left  two  song  and  two  tribution  of  his  flvours.     He  married   ditee 

daughters.      His  personal  character  is  highly  wives,  by  all  of  whom  he  had  children.     His 

extolled  by  the  Roman-catholic  writers,  frotn  successor  Leopold  was  by  the  first,  a  datighter 

whom  he  has  obtained  the  title  of  the  ^^/MKr ;  of  Philip  III.  king  of  Spain.     Mad.  XJfivtrt. 

indeed  religious  zeal  and  derodon  appear  to  Hitt.     Mareri. — A, 

have  been  its  principal  features.     His  abilities        FERDINAND  t.,  Ung  of  Castile  and  Leon, 

were  mean,  and  all  his  successes  were  owing  to  and  the  first  in    whom    those   crowns  werc 

his  generals^  some  of  whom  were  ill  retjuited.  united,  was  the  scm  of  Sanchez  III.,  king  of 

Mod.  Univeri,  Hut.    Mcrtri, — A.  Navarre,  and  of  Nunia,  heiress  of  Castile.    He 

FERDINAND  III.,  emperor,  sumamed  Ek-  was  crowned  king  of  Castile  during  his  father*! 

KEST,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  in  1608,  life-time,  in  right  of  his  mother.     He  married 

was  made  king  of  Hungary  in  1625,  and  of  Sancha,  daughter  of   Alphonsb  V.,    king   o£ 

Bohemia  in  1627,  and  succeeded  hii  father  in  Leon ;  whose  brother  Weremond  or  Bermudo, 

the  empire  in  itijy.    The  war  continued  to  when  come  to  the  throne,  engaged  in  a  war 

nge  in  Geimahy,  and  the  duke  of  Wrimarv  with  Ferdinand,  and  inndcd  Castile.     A  batde 

and  the  Swedish  general  Bannier,  obtained  ra-  ensuing,    fiermudo  was  slain  in    1037  ;   after 

lious  successes  over  the  Iraperialisti.    The  latter  which  event    Ferdinand  proceeded  to    Leon, 

even  cannonaded  Ritisbon  while  the  emperor  where,  in  right  of  his  wife,  be  was  acknoW'* 

washtddiDgadTetih  thatcity.     After  his deatii^  ledged   king  of  Aat    coantry.     Thus  having 

Torgt^son  coinmatided  Ae  Swedi^  army  with  united  in  his  person  Leoii  and  fts  dependencies, 

e^al  success,  and  the  Fnnch,  who  continued  Ae  Asiarias  and  CaUicia,  widi  Castile,  he  h«k 

ifiorallisncewithlhfl  S^vede%  gained  several  ad-  came  the  m6st  Jpotent  monMth  in  Spain.     TYie 

vaatBges  nnder  the  dnke  d'finguien  {afterwards  Idngdom  of  Navarre    wss    possessed  by  his 

the  great  Condfe)  and  Turenite.     Various  at-  brother  Garcns.    Ferdinand  conducted  himself 

tempts  ^ere  made  \o  negociate',  and  at  length,  with  great  prudence  and  moderation  towards 

in  1648,  the  peace  of  Mtrntfter  was  concluded,  his  vkrious  subjects,  and  obtained  their  una!ni> 

which  lUs  since  se^ed  as  the  fnlitical  basis  of  mous  attachment.     He  dien  made  War  upon 

the  Geimanic  coAstitufion.     ^  this  treaty  the  the  neighbouring  Moors,  and  pushed  his  «onh 

king  of  Sweden  acqtriicd  the  best  pan  df  Pome-  fiuests   into   Portugal  as   far  as  Coimbra,  c^ 

mna,  Mth  the  dignity  of  prince  of  the  em-  Miich  he  became  maMer  in  1045.     He  rteU 

[Miv;  the  king -of  France  becme  landgrave  of  attacked  the  Moorish  kitig  of  Toledo,  whtiHi 

Alsace;  andmefariKTanandcdviniBticreHgioAt  he  rendered  tributary't  a)td  the  kingof8arao 

were  placed  upon  an  eqnal  footing'of  xsthority  goisa  prevents  hdstiliti'es  1^  a  like  gnlnnissicm. 

widi  the  Roman-cadiohc.     An  -raghth  ekctor-  His  broths  Garcias  fatHng  into  a  dangerous 

Me  was  created  for  Chnlet  Lewis,  count  Pafai-  tUneas,  Ferdinand  paid  hire  a  visit ;   but  dis- 

tine  of  die  Rlune,  to  whose  house  tlie  lower  covering,  as  it  is  said,  a  design  to  seize  Us 

Palatinate  ^vas  restored.     A  variety  'df  other  person,  m  returned  ki  disgust.    The  nen  year 

conditions  were  sl^ed  i^son  relative  to  the  GaTcias  visited  him  on  a  4ike  occasion,  irtten  be 

st^es  and  priiKes  -of  Gennany,  wbkk  were  rfr-  detained  him  prisonifr.     Garcias  found  meam 

eeivM  into  die  ftindaAiental  law  of  Ae  empire,  to  escape,  and  a  war  endued  between  die  two 

Hie  papal  court,  acoordiiw  to  its  unvnied  brothers,  in  which  Ferdinand  acted  upon  the 

system,  opposed  diirt  part  <f  the  treaty  whic^  defCDsive.      Garcias   invaded   Castile,    and  "a 

allowed  -die  relig;ioBS  claims  oi  heretScs,  but  its  battle  WSs  fought,  m  which  he  lost  lii^  life. 

Fcmonstranccs  were  diBregarded,    Though  dte  Ferdinand  is  asserted  to  have  used  great  fnA» 

ravages  -of  war  immediately  ceased,  yet  dilutes  deradon  after  the  victory,  and  to  have  abstained 

between  the  protestant   and  catholic  parties,  &om  ii^tmng  his  ne|ihe<«>,  the  yonng  king  of 

carried  oa  by  writings  and  at  diets,  long  cffli-  Navarre ;  though  some  historians  represent  hto 

tinned,    l^e  empeiDr,  however,  hfld  the  satis-  conduct  diferently.      The  atip{*rsdtion  <ff  bis 

&ctiaa'fo  pToctirt  Ae  eiecdon  -ttf  trii'd^wt  wd  q«e«n,  wke  desa«d  to  «iRch  «  ^tv  «lni)'ehift 
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Lma  vTl^  the  bodicB  o£  two  Tirgin  mutjm  dinind  concluded  a  treaty  wi^  the  king  of 
intenvd  at  Seville,  cavied  Ferdinand,  without  Porti^,  and  continued  to  pursue  his  plan  of 
pioTocatian,  to  make  ao  iacuTsion  into  the  tcT'  humbling  and  reducing  iht  Moon.  His  bro- 
ritories  of  the  Moorish  king  of  that  place,  ther,  doa  Alonzo,  opined  a  signal  victory 
whom  he  compiled  to  do  him  homage,  and  to  over  the  king  of  Seville.  In  1336  Ferdinand 
complv  with  his  religious  requidtion.  Mean-  made  the  important  ac<]uisition  of  the  city  of 
tinw  his  son  don  Sanchez,  acting  as  an  ally  Cordova.  Having  lost  his  queen  Beatri^f,  he 
to  the  tributary  Moorish  king  of  Sangossa,  who  married  again  Jane  daughter  of  the  count  dc 
was  attacked  by  Ramiro  king  of  Arragon,  de-  Ponthieu.  The  kings  of  Murcia  and  Granada 
feated  Ramiro  in  a  Treat  bat^e.  The  famous  submitted  to  him  and  became  his  vassals  {  the 
Rodrifro,  sumamed  the  Cid,  commanded  under  latter  not  without  a  previous  vigorous  resistance 
Sandiez  on  this  occasion.  Soon  after,  FcrdV-  to  his  arms.  The  city  of  Jaen,  after  a  long 
sand  held  an  assembly  of  his  states,  in  which  aiege,  fell  into  his  hands ;  atid  these  auccesses 
fce  declared  his  intention  of  dividing  his  king-  stimulated  him  to  an  enterprise  against  the 
doms  among  his  three  sons ;  a  species  of  im-  rich  and  powerful  city  of  Seville.  For  this 
policy  common  at  that  period,  and  a  fertile  purpose  he  fitted  out  ii  fleet,  by  meant  of  whidi 
lOUrce  of  civil  wars.  Its  immediate  conic-  ne  blockaded  the  place  by  water  while  he  be- 
^ucnce  was  a  revolt  of  the  Moorish  dependent  sieged  it  from  the  land.  In  124V  he  effected 
longs  of  Toledo  and  Saragosia,  who  refused  the  reduction  of  this  capital,  and  during  the 
tribute,  and  attempted  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  next  year  he  gained  possetsion  of  all  the  re- 
Ferdinand  mardied  against  them  with  a  power-  mainmg  Moonui  towns  and  fortresses  as  ^  aa 
fill  army,  and  ravaged  their  frontiers ;  out  an  die  tea.  An  invasion  of'  Africa  was  the  next 
iodisposition  <ri)liged  him  to  return  to  Leon,  object  of  hit  ambition  and  religious  zeal.  He 
where  he  died  in  September,  1065,  leaving  a  made  great  pteparationt  for  the  expedition,  and 
lugh  character  for  civil  and  military  talents,  his  fleet  gained  an- adrantaige  over  that  of  the 
vad  for  an  unblemished  private  lire.  Afad.  Moon  upon  thrir  coast  *,  bit  he  was  ditaUed 
Untvtrt.  Hilt,  Mi>reri.-~-\.  from  putting  hie  designs  in  execution  by  a 
F£RDINAND  III.,  king  of  C^atile  and  di^sy,  i^idi  carried  him  <^  in  1253.  He 
X«eon,  called  Saint  Feksinand,  son  of  Al-  died  with  all  the  demosatrations  of  profound 
pboaSD  IX.,  king  of  I.eon,  and  Berengara,  in-  piety  and  humility  wUch  are  inculcated  by  the 
canta  of  Castile,  was  bom  in  i3oo.  On  the  catkiolic  religion,  and  wa«  by  his  subjects  im- 
ijeatb  of  Henry  king  of  Castile,  in  1317,  the  mediately  regarded  as  a  taint,  though  his  far- 
tight  Eo  the  crown  was  rec<^iaed  bv  the  states  aoA  canonisation  at  Rome  did  not  take  place 
to  belong  to  Berengara,  his  nster,  1^0  resigned  till  KS7 1,  unHer  pc^  Qcnent  X.  He  left  « 
it  to  her  son  Ferdmand ;  but  hit  father,  the  nuiBeitJUa  offspring,  and  was  succeeded  by  hit 
king  of  {jOoo,  suddenly  mardied  an  army  into  a»n  Alphonso  X.,  sumamed  the  Wise :  (see 
Castiie  with  a  view  of  seiaii^  the  regency.  The  his  aitacle).  Mtd.  Umvers,  Hist, — A. 
t««flt«ce  he  met  with,  however,  indaoed  him  FERDINAND  V.>king  of  Arragon,  Castile* 
tof«treattandarenewalofhisattempttheens»-  and  Leoo,  ntroaowd  The  Catholic,  sono£ 
ii^  year  had  a  similar  termifutioB.  fai  1319  the  JohnU.  kingof  Arragoat,  waebemin  1451.  He 
young  kii^  Fendtnand  was  married  to  fiotrix  Aatried  in  1469  the  infaata  Isabella  of  Castile, 
«f  Suabu,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Philip.  He  sister  of  king  Henry  IV.,  at  wjhose  decease  m 
.wsB  eagaged  during  •ereral  sticcesnre  y<rars  in  M?4  he  was  declarod  king,  anA  ItabeHa  queen, 
«adwaigM  wainst  the  Mooriiii  prinres  his  of  Castile  and  Leon,  lliey  had,  however,  to 
ei^ibMvs,  nam  whom  he  took  a  number  «f  conomd  against  the  claims  of  the  kifanta  Jo> 
Artititses.  In  1330  the  Has  of  Leon  died,  aima,  the  reputed  daughter  of  Henry,  who  was 
and  ^  ^is  last  will  declared  his  two  dattghten  espoused  to  A^hoaso  IV.  king  of  Portugal, 
oobciressee  of  his  domsuons.  This  di^ositioa  A  cspH  war  ensiaed,  in  which  Ferdinand  d^ 
was  «ear  .producing  a  civil  war,  sinoe,  while  ilMMd  tbe  Poitugaeac  amy  at  Toro ;  and  a 
put  -of  the  states  adha^  to  dw  infantas,  Ae  Mace  was  aiwrwanb  «OMch>4ed,  whicJi  left 
greater  part  declared  in  favour  of  Ferdinand.  Jmn  and  his  queen  in  quiet  pottession  of  their 
At  iet^th  the  diflerences  were  amtcid>ty  cos»-  ei<ewn.  His  own  father  dyrag  in  )479>  he 
yqaiiaed,  and  the  in&mtas,  in  consideratian  sf  succeeded  co  the  crown  of  Arragon  {  and 
a  iMge  pension,  tcsisBed  their  rigbtt  to  dkcir  thenoaferdi  die  kingdons  uf  Arragon,  aed  dkose 
Iftodier  Ferdinand,  who  thus  accenplidiad  llie  of  Castile  and  Leon  J(wbkh  tt^^tfaer  confre* 
feunioB  «f  die  kingdoms  pf  Castile  and  Leon,  hended  all  Spain,  except  Gimada,  whidi  was 
•srittsk  hwetierer  tmce  been  KjamnL    fvr-  s^  bild  by  A»  M«ov),  bccane  asepwiWy 
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tinite<l.  Hie  TO]rat  pair  governed  in  great  tKe  only  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Irabelli,  followed 
(wlitical  union,  and  were  very  attentive  to  the  by  that  of  the  queen  of  PortupaL  The  con- 
order  and  regulation  of  the  extensive  dominions  ouered  Moors  were  not  long  suffered  to  enjoy 
which  were  fallen  to  them.  The  introduction  tnat  toleration  in  religion  for  which  they  had 
of  the  inquisition  into  Spain,  chiefly  for  the  stipulated.  Their  general  conversion  was  un» 
purpose  of  taking  cognizance  of  the  frequent  dertaken,  and,  partly  by  force,  jpartly  by  per- 
apostacies  among  the  Jewish  and  Mahometan  suasion,'  in  appearance  efFuaed :  but  tnsur- 
prctended  converts,  was  probably  considered  by  rections  soon  shewed  how  far  it  was  from  be- 
them  as  3  measure  equally  conformable  to  the  ing  sincere  *,  and  in  conclusion,  Ferdinand,  for 
interests  of  policy  and  religion.  It  has  pro-  a  sum  of  money,  gave  permission  to  a  great 
duced  its  full  effect  in  securing  uniformity  of  number  of  these  unhappy  poople  to  retire  fa 
fjith  and  worship,  but  may  justly  be  charged  Barbary  ;  a  measure  which,  if  it  tended  to  pT&- 
with  having  materially  contributed  to  that  com-  serve  me  internal  peace  of  the  country,  cer- 
parative  degradation  of  every  kind  which  the  tainly  was  injurious  to  its  industry  and  popu- 
Kpanish  nation  has  since  undergone.  The  lation.  The  decline  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
iirmncss  witii  which  they  caused  civil  justice  factures  in  Spain  is  dated  from  that  period.  It 
to  be  administered,  without  regard  to  rank  or  appears  to  have  been  contrary  to  his  inclination 
condition,  was  undeniably  laudable.  In  1481  that  in  ico2  the  archduke  Philip,  with  his  wife, 
those  hostilities  began  with  the  Moors,  which,  at  the  desire  of  Isabella,  visited  Spain,  and 
after  a  war  of  ten  years,  ended  in  the  re-  were  solemnly  acknowledged  by  the  states  of 
duction  of  their  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  the  Castile  as  successors  to  the  crown.  Isabella, 
recovery  of  all  Spain  to  the  christian  dominion,  who  was  sixteen  years  older  than  her  husband. 
In  this  war  the  queen  Isabella  engaged  with  all  was  now  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  and  Fer- 
the  ardour  of  religious  zeal  t  and  Uiough  Fcr-  dinand  anticipated  the  loss  of  his  authority  in 
dinand  concurred  in  her  plana  with  perfect  her  dominions  after  her  death.  This  event 
harmony,  yet  he  seems  to  have  acted  in  a  se-  took  place  in  1 504  ;  and  though  by  her  will 
coodary  capacity.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  she  appointed  Ferdinand  to  the  regency  of 
from  Spain,  which  soon  followed  the  turrender  Castile  during  the  minority  of  their  grandson 
of  Granada,  was  probably  dictated  by  her  Charles  (afterwards  emperor),  which  die- 
bigotry.  Isabella  had  also  the  chief  share  in  position  was  confirmed  by  the  states,  yet  discon- 
fitting  out  Columbus  for  that  expedition  of  tents  soon  arose,  and  Philip  took  measures  to 
discovery  which  bestowed  a  new  world  upon  oblige  him  to  resign  in  his  favour.  Ferdinand 
the  crown  of  Spain  (see  his  article) :  the  cold  through  mentment  demanded  in  marriage  that 
suspicious  character  of  Ferdinand  was  ill  dis-  Joanna,  the  supposed  daughter  of  Henry  IV. 
posed  to  the  encouragement  of  so  daring  an  of  Castile,  who  had  formerly  been  set  aside  in 
.  adventure.  In  1492  Ferdinand,  by  means  of  favour  of  Isabella  ;  and  meeting  with  a  refusal, 
that  address  in  negociation  for  which  he  was  he  espoused  Gennaine  de  Foix,  niece  of  the 
ao  famous,  obtained  the  cession  of  the  counties  Frencn  king  Lewis  XII.  The  disgust  conceived 
of  Rousillon  and  Cerdagne  from  Charles  VIII.  by  the  Castilian  nobles  at  these  proceedings 
of  France,  who  was  impatient  to  commence  his  caused  them  to  declare  in  favour  of  Philip  and 
rash  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Naples.  Joanna ;  and  Ferdinand  at  length  foimd  it  ad- 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  catholic  visable  to  resign  the  regency,  and  retire  to  his 
king  from  declaring  against  the  French  after  own  kingdom  of  Arragon.  He  had  before, 
they  had  entered  Italy;  and  by  means  of  however,  considetably  enlarged  his  dominion^ 
Gonsales  or  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  called  the  by  the  acquisition  of  Naples ;  for  having  made 
Great  Captain,  whom  he  sent  into  Naples,  that  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Fritnce,  by  which  he 
kingdom  was  recovered  from  the  possesion  of  agreed  with  that  monarch  to  share  between 
France.  Meanwhile  he  was  attentive  to  them  the  country  he  pretended  to  defend,  he 
Strengthen  himself  by  foreign  alliances  i  and  in  afterwards  employed  the  Great  Captain  to  di»- 
1495  ^  double  marriage  took  place  between  the  possess  the  French  and  secure  the  whole  to 
infant  don  John  and  the  archduchess  Margaret,  nimself.  Philip  enjoyed  his  power  but  a' short 
&nd  the  archduke  Philip  and  the  infanta  Joanna,  time,  dying  in  i  f  od ;  and  his  wife  was  so  afiected 
The  in^ta  Catharine  was  also  espoused  to  At-  by  her  loss  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  govem- 
thur,  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  The  ment.  The  regency  was  therefore  again  an 
king  of  Portugal  soon  after  married  the  infanta  object  of  contest,  and  the  competitors  were  the 
Isabella }  but  me  satisfaction  arising  from  these  emperor  MaximiUian  and  Ferdinand.  The 
alliances  was  damped  by  the  deatb-of  don  John,    latter  was  then  absent  in  Naples,  where  the 
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great  power  and  ambition  of  the  viceroy  Gon- 
ealvo  gave  him  uneasineea.  When  he  had 
settled  the  government  of  that  country,  he  re- 
turned to  Spain,  where  the  celebrated  Ximenes, 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  had  been  preparing  men's 
minds  in  bis  favour.  He  was  restored  to  his 
authority  in  Castile,  and  conducted  himself 
with  so  much  wisdom  and  prudence  chat  no 
Opposition  was  thenceforth  made  to  his  ad- 
ministration, except  such  as  proceeded  from 
the  turbulence  of  some  of  the  nobility,  which 
by  his  firmness  he  finally  suppressed.  In 
1508  the  city  of  Oran  in  Barbary,  with  ite 
district,  was  annexed  to  tbe  crown  of  Castile, 
through  the  patriotic  exertions  of  Ximenes. 
Soon  after,  Ferdinand  engaging  the  young  king 
of  England,  Henry  VIIL,  in  a  league  against 
France,  persuaded  him  to  send  an  army  for 
the  recovery  of  Guienne  ;  and  by  means  of 
the  diversion  occasioned  by  that  measure,  he 
seized  upon  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  ex- 
pelling its  lawful  sovereign,  John  d* Albert, 
annexed  it  irrevocably  to  the  Spanish  do- 
minions. In  the  midst  of  his  successes,  how- 
ever, jealousy  of  his  grandson  Charles  preyed 
on  his  mind.  He  looked  forwards  to  tlie  time 
vhen  that  prince  would  deprive  him  of,  the 
regency  of  Castile ;  and  the  aversion  he  there- 
upon conceived  against  him  made  him  desirous 
of  breaking  that  mass  of  power  which  he  had 
contributed  to  raise.  His  young  wife  had 
borne  him  a  son,  who  died  in  infancy.  Ar- 
dently desirous  of  another  heir,  he  used  means 
to  give  temporary  vigour  to  his  enfeebltd  con- 
Stituiion,  whlcV  tended  farther  to  exhaust  it. 
He  fell  into  a  state  of  bodily  languor,  which 
did  not  relax  his  attention  to  public  affairs, 
but  sharpened  his  habitual  jealousy  of  power. 
<*  Un\villing,"  says  Robertson,  "  even  at  the 
approach  of  deam,  to  admit  a  thought  of  re- 
linquishing any  portion  of  his  authority  j  he 
removed  continu'.iUy  from  place  to  place,  in 
order  to  fly  from  his  distemper,  or  to  forget  it. 
Though  his  strength  declined  every  day,  none 
of  his  attendants  durst  mention  his  condition; 
nor  would  he  admit  his  father -confessor,  who 
thought  such  silence  criminal,  into  his  pre- 
sence." At  length  the  danger  became  too  im- 
minent to  be  concealed.  He  received  the 
intimation  with  fortitude,  and  was  persuaded 
by  his  counsellors  to  revoke  by  a  new  will  the 
injustice  he  had  done  to  Charles  in  bequeath- 
ing the  regency  of  his  kingdoms  to  his  younger 
grandson  Ferdinand.  He  died  on  a  journey, 
at  the  village  of  Madrigalejo,' January  23,  1516, 
In  the  >ixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  left 
tu>  daughter   Joanna    heiress  of   all  his   do- 


minions, and  after  her,  his  grandson  Charles. 
No  prince  of  his  time  acquired  so  high  a  re- 
putation for  policy  and  the  arts  of  government 
as  FeYdinand  the  Catholic.  At  the  same  time 
no  one  was  so  notorious  for  profound' dissimu- 
lation and  disregard  of  the  most  sacred  e». 
gagements.  An  Italian  prince  said  of  hini> 
"  Before  I  reckon  upon  his  promises,  I  would 
have  him  swear  by  some  god  in  whom  he  be- 
lieves." Probably,  however,  he  was  not  a  dis- 
believer in  his  religion,  but,  like  many  others, 
found  means  to  satisfy  himself  under  the  breach 
of  its  obligations.  He  made  his  periidy  a 
matter  of  boast ;  and  once,  when  told  by  his 
embassadors  that  Lewis  Jtii.  complained  of 
being  twice  overreached  by  him,  **  Twice !" 
said  he;  "the  drunkard  lies — I  have  cheated- 
him  more  than  ten  times."  He  practised,  how- 
ever, many  better  arts  of  governing  than  these* 
and  displayed  towards  his  own  subjects  much 
moderation  and  equity,  with  the  wisdom  of  an 
enlightened  sovereign.  He  was  beloved  by  the 
lower  orders,  whom  he  protected  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  nobles  j  and  he,  with  Henry 
VII.  of  England,  set  the  first  examples  of  se- 
curing the  public  tranquillity,  by  curbing  the 
turbulence  and  breaking  the  power  of  the 
feudal  nobility.  In  temper  he  was  cold,  re- 
served, and  unfeeling;  not  more  severe  than 
occasions  demanded,  but  little  susceptible  of 
gratitude  or  attachments  He  is  justly  looked 
Upon  as  the  founder  of  the  Spanish  greatness, 
but  good-fortune  concurred  with  policy  in  hia 
aggrandisement.  Med.  Univers,  Hist.  Roiin- 
son-iCharU^  y.~h. 

FERDINAND  VL,  king  of  Spain,  son  of 
Philip  V.  by  his  first  wife  Mary  of  Savoy,  was 
born  in  1713.  He  married  in  1728  an  infanta 
of  Portugal,  by  whom  he  had  no  children.  His 
constitution  was  always  weak,  which  disposed 
him  rather  to  a  quiet  and  retired  than  an  active 
life.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1746,  at 
which  time  Spain,  in  union  with  France,  was 
engaged  in  war  with  tbe  empire,  England,  and 
their  allies.  On  this  occ;!sion  he  displayed  the 
humanity  of  his  temper  by  various  acts  of  cle- 
mency and  beneficence ;  and  at  tlie  same  time 
continued  to  support  that  system  of  policy  which 
vras  the  basis  of  the  family-compact  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  lie  joined  in  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-chapelle  in  1748,  by  which  one  of  his 
brothers  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  twa 
Sicilies,  and  the  other  acquired  the  duchies  of 
Parma,  Placentiii,  and  CJuastalla.  Being  na- 
turally of  a  pacific  disposition,  he  gladly  em- 
ployed the  return  of  tranquillity  in  promoting 
the  internal  prosperity  of  his  country.      JJ^ 
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corrected  abuses  in  the  mamgement  of  the  Fortvgal  wit  «reTninj  the  low^r  ei^  of  lA^om 
revenue,  abolished  the  burthenaome  tribunal  of  mna  taken  And  burnt,  tosother  with  the  fiest, 
the  nunciature,  refonned  the  regular  clergy,  and  Ferdinand  was  reducod  to  make  pea^f 
re-establlslicd  the  marine,  and  encouraged  com-  sg>tni  through  the  medium  of  the  pc^'i 
inerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture.  Occu-  nuncio.  When  John  hjtd  lucceeded  his  father 
pied  in  these  truly  useful  designs,  he  declined  Henry  on  the  torone  of  CDstitPt  Ferdinand 
the  invitation  of  the  French  court,  in  I7$4,  to  uaio,  without  provocatifMi,  meditated  hosti)|- 
«nter  into  a  new  war  with  England,  and  dis-  twit  and  nuking  a  new  alliance  with  the  duke 
graced  his  minister  the  marquis  d'Encenada,  i^  XjUicaster,  received  the  aid. of  an  Engli^ 
who,  in  coDJuoction  wbh  the  queen-dow'  fleet,  commanded  by  Edmund  earl  of  Cam- 
ager,  endeavoured  to  change  bis  measures,  bridge.  The  war  was  for  a  time  tucccsfful  i 
He  gare  bis  chief  confidence  to  the  minister  but  at  length,  mi»understan(Ung«  between  titc 
don  Wall,  and  was  also  much  under  the  in^  English  and  Portuguese,  and  the  king's  natural 
fluence  of  his  queen ;  and  by  their  means  Spain  mutability,  caused  a  euddcn  treaty  to  be  can- 
was  preserved  in  peace  till  h»  death,  which  eluded  between  the  two  crowns,  ^^h  a  stipif.' 
took  place  in  Augast^  1 759,  when  be  was  in  lation  of  sending  the  English  home.  S004 
his  forty-sixth  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  after,  Ferdinand  gave  his  only  dau^iter  Beatiif 
brother,  CliarlesUl.  NMm-Diet,  Httt,  liist.  in  marrbge  to  the  king  of  Castile,  under  the 
rf  Mod.  Eurofifj—A*  condition  ^at  her  childreq,  and,  in  caw  of  her 
FERDINAND,  king  of  Portugal,  son  of  death  inthout  issue,  her  husband,  should  snc^ 
.  Peter  the  Justicer,  was  bom  about  1340,  and  cced  to  the  crown  of  Portugal ;  but  the  nation 
succeeded  his  father  in  1367.  He  possessed  afterwards  prevented  this  agreement  from  takr 
those  qualities  which  never  fail  to  render  a  new  ing  place.  Ferdinand  was  now  fallen  into  jji 
king  popular.  He  had  a  handsome  person,  a  weak  stale  of  heaHli,  and  tlie  condua  at  his 
majestic  air,  was  oourteous,  cheerful,  and  e^-  tjueen,  who  shewed  an  unbecoming  attachment 
trcmely  liberal.  He  had,  however,  a  radical  to  a  favourite,  disquieted  him.  He  bore  a  loug 
levity  and  iickleness  in  his  character,  whicfa  to  ftod  painful  disease  with  much  retHgnadoi],  and 
the  pnulent  gave  the  foreboding  of  a  disastrous  died  in  1383,  in  the  fcHty-fourth  year  oJF  Jms 
idffu  He  had  refusqd>  ^  his  cither's  life-time,  age,  and  sixteendj  of  his  reign.  Med.  Univtrt. 
a  prollered  maiziage  with  the  daughter  of  Peter  Shi. — A. 

the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile  i  and  at  his  acces-  FERDINAND  I.,  king  of  Naples,  natural 
sion,  he  sent  to  compliment  Henry  count  of  son  of  Alphonso  V.  kingof  Arragon,  waslcgi- 
Trastamare,  who  bad  expelled  Peter  from  his  dmated  by  pope  Eugenius  IV.  and  assumed 
throne ;  yet  on  the  death  of  Peter  he  assumed  the  crown  of  Naples  on  the  death  of  his  father 
to  himself  the  title  of  king  of  Castile,  and  en-  in  1458.  '  Callixtue  III.,  then  pope,  refused  to 
tered  into  a  war  with  Henry.  In  the  courae  of  acknowledge  him  ;  but  his  successor  Pius  II. 
it,  the  CastJlian  army  raided  a  pait  of  Portu-  granted  him  the  bull  of  investiture,  and  he  was 
gal;  and  Ferdinand,  though  he  had  made  a  crowned  in  1459.  He  was  soon,  however,  in- 
league  with  the  king  of  Arragon,  and  had  ao  volved  in  a  civil  war,  in  consequence  of  the  in* 
tuallv  married  by  proxy  his  daughter  Leonora,  vitation  sent  by  some  discontented  barons  to 
was  mduced  by  the  mediation  of  pope  Gregory  John  of  Anjou,  who  bad  claims  upon  the 
XI.  to  make  peace  with  Henry,  with  the  condi-  crown  of  Naples,  He  entered  the  kiogdom, 
tion  of  marrying  l/ii  daughter  Leonora.  A  third  and  gave  Ferdinand  a  defeat,  which  caui^  hi^ 
Leonora,  however,  of  the  family  of  Tellez,  and  to  be  deseited  by  the  greatest  part  of  his  sub- 
wife  to  Lorenzo  d'Acunha,  a  Portuguese  noble-  jects.  His  party  was,  however,  revived  by  the 
man,  captivated  him  by  her  charms  to  such  a  succour  of  George  Castrio^  eumamcd  Scaodcr- 
degree,  that  after  he  had  procured  the  dissolu-  begi  who,  at  the  pope's  request,  went  over  to 
tion  of  her  marriage,  on  pretence  of  kindred  his  aidi  and  he  obtained  a  complete  victory 
with  her  husband,  he  freed  himself  from  his  over  J<^n  at  Troia.  By  his  sumequent  suc- 
obhgation  to  the  daughter  of  Henry,  and  pri-  cesses  he  restored  truiquilhty  to  his  kingdom, 
vately  espoused  her.  This  alliance  occauoned  ^ich  he  endeavoured  to  secure  by  various  fo- 
a  revolt  at  Lisbon,  and  proved  the  source  of  rei^  alliances  i  and  he  employed  the  years  of 
much  mischief  and  disafiection  during  his  reizn.  peace  in  those  intenud  tmproyemcnts  with  ic- 
Soon  after,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Joan  spect  to  laws,  leuming,  arts*  and  otanu&ctures, 
of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had  a  daim  which  gave  a  lustre  to  his  reign.  He  assisted 
on  the  crown  of  Castik  in  right  of  his  wife,  pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  his  deugni  ^lipst  Florence, 
and  engaged  in  a  new  war  widb  Heivy.  in  i^M,  whete  he  ha4  pcefcctad  tbe  ruin  ^  4he  ^Mici 
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famtlf.  The  tft^bntfed  Lorenzo,  in  onler  to  cenlory.  He  is  said  to  have  understood  He- . 
avert  Ae  dimger,  took  the  magnanimous  reso-  brew,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Greek,  Latin,  canon 
lution  of  repairing  to  Naples,  and  putting  him-  and  civil  law,  mathematics,  medicine,  and 
Bclf  in  the  power  of  Ferdinand ;  and  though  theology ;  to  have  had  by  heart  the  works  of 
^s  prince  was  not  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  the  most  famous  schoobnen  and  jurists,  and 
or  generosity  of  his  political  conduct,  yet  he  those  of  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and 
was  so  far  won  by  the  persuasive  arguments  of  Aviccnna  ■,  and  in  addition  to  these  mental  ac- 
liOrensso,  that  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  quirements,  to  have  been  a  perfect  master  of 
ihe  Florentines  without  consulting  the  pope,  the  sword  and  all  martial  exercises,  to  have 
In  1480  he  had  the  mortification  of  secmg  played  upon  all  musical  instruments,  to  have 
Otranto  ulcen  by  the  Turks,  with  every  circum-  excelled  m  singing  and  dancing,  and  in  the  arts 
-•tancc-  of  savap  barbarity.  It  was,  however,  of  painting  and  illuminating.  He  offered  Mm- 
recoveied  in  the  enauing  year  by  his  son  Al-  self  to  the  public  admiration  at  Paris  in  1445, 
phonso.  To  this  son,  who  was  of  a  violent  when  very  young ;  and  the  wonders  recorded 
and  tyrannical  disposition,  Ferdinand  com-  of  him  have  been  bprrowed  to  decorate  die  ad- 
raitted  the  chief  care  of  the  government;  and  mirable  Crichton.  Suiubly  to  the  judgment  of 
such  discontents  prevailed  against  them  both,  the  age,  his  extrdordinary  qualitiea  caused  him 
that  upon  occasion  of  a  dispute  between  the  to  be  regarded  eiriier  as  a.  sorcerer,  or  as  Ami- . 
king  and  pope  Innocent  VIII.  that  pontiff  en-  chriat ;  and  the  art  of  predicting  future  event*  . 
couraecd  a  revolt  of  the  barons,  which  threat-  was  added  to  his  other  talents.  He  is  said  to 
encd  the  safety  of  the  throne.  Ferdinand  found  have  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Rome  by  Fer- 
meana  to  excite  disturbances  against  the  pope  in  dinand  king  of  Arragon,  but  it  is  not  known 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  which  brought  uraut  a  where  or  when  he  terminated  his  life.  Some 
peace.  Fardon  to  the  banans  was  one  of  its  works  ou  canon  law,  divinity^  &c.  are  attri-. 
conditions,  but  it  was  shamefully  violated,  and  buted  to  him.  Mareri, — A- 
many  were  put  to  death  for  their  sliarc  in  the  FERDINAND,  de  Jesus,  a  learned  Spanish 
rebellion.  A  new  rupture  took  place  about  two  monk  of  the  carmelite  order,  was  born  at  Jaen 
ycarsafterbetweenthekingandthcpope,inwhich  in  Andalusia,  and  embraced  the  monastic  state 
the  latter  proceeded  to  a  sentence  of  excommu-  at  Granada,  in  the  year  1588.  As  be  possessed 
nication,  but  through  the  mediation  of  the  king  excellent  natural  abilides>  and  was  an  indefa- 
of  Arragon  a  reconciliation  was  efiected.  About  tigable  student,  he  made  great  proficiency  in 
this  period  the  preparations  of  Charles  VIII.  the  different  branches  of  sacred  and  profane  li- 
king of  France,  for  the  invasion  of  Naples,  be-  terature,  and  was  at  the  same  time  so  distin- 
came  truly  alarming  \  and  Ferdinand,  conscious  guished  for  his  eloquence,  that  he  obtained  the 
that  he  could  not  rely  upon  the  affections  of  his  name  of  Chryiostem,  or  golden  mouth.  For  a 
subjects,  was  thrown  into  great  disquietude,  long  time  he  taught  scholastic  and  moral  theo- 
He  employed  himself,  however,  in  proper  mea-  logy  in  different  towns  of  Spain  ;  and  left  be- 
sures  01  defence ;  but  In  the  midst  of  his  cares  hind  him  numerous  writings  which  arc  iriuch 
he  was  seized  willi  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  of  which  esteemeti  in  that  country,  where  his  memory  is 
he  died  in  1494,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  highly  cherished  for  his  sanctity,  as  well  as  for 
leaving  his  tottering  crown  to  his  son  Alphonso.  his  learning.  Moreri,  from  whom  these  parti- 
The  stain  of  tyranny,  perfidy,  and  cruelty,  ad-  culars  are  taken,  refers  to  the  Btkliothi^e  of  tlie. 
hcres  to  his  name ;  but  it  is  allowed  that  he  writers  of  his  order  for  a  catalogue  of  his  worksi 
possessed,  in  several  points,  the  true  wisdom  of  stating,  that  it  comprises  commentaries  on  ^gic* 
a  sovereign.  He  is  particularly  distinguished  physics,  the  books  of  Aristotle  on  the  soul,  the 
as  the  author  of  many  useful  laws,  and  as  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas,  aud  the  prophets  pbadi- 
testorer  of  the  university  of  Naples,  to  which  he  ah,  Nahum,aiid  Haggai }  treatises  on  the  Trinity, 
introduced  many  learned  and  elegant  writers  :  the  sacraments,  jurisprudence  and  law,  mira- 
be  himself  received  the  instructions  of  several  cles,  Sec;  introductions  to  the  study  of  the 
eminent  scholars  in  his  father's  court,  and  was  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  treatises  to  focilitate  an 
the  author  of  a  volume  of  orations  and  epistles,  acquaintance  with  them  i  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Mod,  Univtrj.  Hiit.     Tirabouhi. — A,  grammarsi  historical  worksj  sermons,  &C.—M. 

FERDINAND   DE   CORDOVA,  one   of        FERDINAND.  John,  a  Spanish  Jesuit  at 

those  extraordinary  geniuses  called  universal;  Toledo,  in  the  iiSth  century,  who  distinguished 

who,  however,  are  generally  phenomena  of  a  himself  among  his  contemporaries  by  his  appli- 

dark  age,  was  a  native  of  the  place  whence  he  cation  to  the  study  of  the  learned  languages, 

t»kcs  bis  name,  and  flourished  i|i  the  fifteenth  and  biblical  knowledge.      He   uodettook  thi 
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'yublication  of  a  hrge  work  mtided  "  DWina-  made,  \e  mt  him  tuch  farmer  inrtructioM  ■• 

Tum  Sciipturarum  juxtaS.S.  PatTumSententias  irere  in  hu  power,  and  then  taught  him  to 

Locuptetissimua  ThesaBnis,"  in  folio,  consisting  write-     Afterwards  he  sent  him  for  about  three 

of  an  explanation  of  difficult  passages  of  Scrip-  montht  to  the  grammar  school  at  Keith.  When 

ture,  placed  in  alphabetical  order.     The  M^ole  James  Ferguson  was  only  about  seven  or  eight 

\ra3  intended  to  consist  of  three  volumes ;  but  years  of  age,  he  began  to  concelre  a  taste  for 

he  was  prevented  from  completing  it  by  his  mechanipa,  by  reflecting  on  the  use  which  he 

death,  which  took  place  at  Palencia,  in  1595,  saw  his  father  make  of^a  lever,  in  raiung  the 

when  the  first  volume  only  had  made  its  iqj-  roof  of  his  house  which  wanted  repairs.     He 

pearance,  and  when  the  author  was  fifty-4iine  soon  brought  himself  to  understand  the  princi- 

years  of  age.  There  was  another  Spanlah  eccle-  pies  of  that  mechanical  power  {  and  immediately 

siasUc,  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a  native  of  afterwards  his  genius  suggested  to  htm  the  ad- 

Vililla,  in  Arragon,  and  flourished  in  die  seven-  vantages  which  would  arise  from  converting  it 

teench  century.     He  was  a  monk  of  the  domi-  into  Ae  form  of  a  wheel  and  axle.     By  means 

nican  Order,   and  acquired  reputation  by  the  of  a  turning  lathe  belonging  to  his  father,  and 

progress  which  he  made  in  die  same  studies  a  little  knife,  he  constructed  such  machines  at 

Mrith   the  preceding.     In   1621    be   published  answered  his  purpose  in  illustrating  these  ad-- 

**  A  Commentary  on  the'  Dook  of  Ecclesiastes,"  vantages ;  and,  imagining  that  he  had  made  an 

folio,  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  secure  to  original   discovery,    Wrote  a  short  account  of 

the  v«/ir>i/«  version  tlic  honour  of  being  the  most  them,  accompanied  with  figures  sketched  out 

fai^ul  of  all  the  translations  of  the  Hebrew  by  his  pen,  over  which  he  exulted  with  no  little 

text.     He  died  in  162^-     MorerL — M.  complacency.     When,  upon  shewing  this  ac- 

FERDUSI,  a  celebrated  Persian  poet,  flou-  count  to  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  he  found 

rished  about  A.D.  1020.      He  was  a  simple  that  his  supposed  discovery  bad  been  known 

EEasant,  but  having  a  natural  genius  for  poetry,  long  before,  and  was  convinced  of  it  by  refer' 
e  became  a  disciple  of  Assedi,  and  so  far  sur-  encc  to  a  printed  book  ;  notwithstanding  that 
passed  his  master,  as  to  acquire  the  admiratian  his  satisfaction  received  considerable  alloy,  he 
of  all  the  East.  His  principal  work  was  en-  had  sdll  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  his  account, 
titled  "  The  History  of  the  Kings,"  contain-  as  far  as  he  had  carried  it,  agreed  with  the  prin^ 
ing  a  narrative,  in  verse,  of  the  acts  of  the  an-  ciples  of  mechanics  laid  ckiwn  in  that  book, 
cient  sovereigns  of  Persia!  It  is  said  to  have  Ftgrn  that  time  he  possessed  a  strong  propen- 
contained  sixty  thousand  distichs,  and  to  have  sity  to  improve  in  his  acquaintance  with  that 
obtained  from  the  reigning  monarch  the  reward  ecience.  As  his  father,  however,  could  not  af- 
of  a  piece  of  gold  for  each  distich.  Chardin  re-  ford  to  mairttain  him  while  employed  only  in 
presents  it  as  a  tissue  of  romances,  founded  on  such  pursuits,  he  was  placed  out  with  a  neigh- 
ancient  chronicles  and  fables,  and  written  in  a  hour,  to  tend  his  Atep,  and  continued  in  tJut 
language  consisting  of  the  old  Persian,  inter-  employment  for  some  years.  During  this  time 
mixed  with  Arabic  and  Tartar  words,  whence  he  began  to  Study  as^nomy,  devoting  a  coiv 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand.  Sum-  siderable  part  of  the  night  to  the  contemplation 
rharies  of  the  contents  are  placed  at  the  head  of  of  the  stars,  while  he  amused  himself  in  the 
each  chapter.  This  work  is  said  to  be  so  much  day-time  wkh  making  modd«  of  spinning 
valued,  uiat  copies  of  it  usually  sell  at  more  wheels,  miKs,  and  other  pieces  of  machinery 
than  one  hundred  crowns.  Q>ardia't  Trav,  which  he  happened  to  sec.  He  was  afterwards 
torn.  Iff.  Mereri. — A.  -  placed  as  a  servant  with  a  farmer  who  treated 
FERGUSON,  James,  an  eminent  experi-  nim  with  great  kindness,  and  encouraged  him 
mental  philosopher,  mechanic,  and  astronomer,  to  go  on  wrth  his  astronomical  studies,  often 
wai  born  of  poor  parents  at  Keith,  a  small  vil'  working  for  him  himself,  that  he  might  make 
lage  in  BamfTshire,  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  fair  copies  in  the  day-time  of  the  observations 
1710.  His  extraordinary  genius  began  to  ex-  which  he  had  made  and  marked  down  <m  a 
pand  itsdf  at  a  very  earlv  age.  He  learned  to  paper  during  the  night,  rdativc  to  the  apparent 
read,  before  any  suspicion  was  entertained  of  distances  of  particular  stars  ftom  eadiotner,ac- 
his  acquirement,  by  listening  to  the  instructions  cording  to  their  respective  positioiM.  His  ob- 
which  his  father  gave  to  his  elder  brodier,  and  servatory  was  the  open  field,  in  which  he  lay 
ky  applying  -to  a  neighbouring  old  woman  for  down  on  his  back,  with  a  blanket  about  htm  % 
assistance  when  anv  difficulties  occurred.  When  and  his  only  instrument  a  thread  with  small 
his  father  had,  to  nls  agreeable  surprise,  disco-  beads  upon  it,  which  he  str^ched  at  armW 
•ered  the  progiess  vbicb  by  these  meant  he  had  length  ostween  hia  eye  and  the  staii>  sliilinf 
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^e  beads  till  they  hid  the  paRicular  stars  from  the  drawing  of  portraits  from  the  life,  with 
his  eye.  Through  the  Icindness  of  this  master  Indian  ink,  on  vellum.  In  this  art  he  soon  ac- 
tlso  he  obtained  the  countenance  and  assist-  quired  a  great  facility,  and  had  as  much  em- 
imce  of  socoe  ne^hbourin?  gentlemen  }  one  of  ployment  as  he  couid  possibly  manage,  so  that 
vrhomf  when  the  time  of  nis  serritudc  expired*  it  became  his  principal  support  for  many  years* 
took  hun  to  his  houses  where  his  butler,  who  while  he  was  pursuing  more  serious  studies. 
«ras  a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities  and  aC'  After  staying  some  years  longer  in  different 
qoirementSi  taught  him  decimal  arithmetic,  parts  of  Scotland,  he  came  up  to  London  in 
with  some  algebra,  and  began  to  instruct  him  I743t  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  many 
in  the  elements  of  geometry.  He  had  before  scientific  persons,  and  patrons  of  science,  from 
learned  vulgar  arithmetic  himself,  from  books,  whom  he  experienced  much  kindness  and  friend- 
To  Ferguson's  inexpressible  grief,  he  lost  his  ship,  and  was  introduced  to  the  Royal  Society, 
tutor  just  as  he  had  entered  upon  the  study  of  After  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis)  he  published 
geometry,  and  upon  that  event  leturned  to  his  some  curious  astronomical  tablet  and  calcula- 
father's.  His  tutor  had  bestowed  upon  him  a  tions  ;  and  gave  public  lectures  in  experimental 
wesent  of  Gordon's  Geographical  Grammar,  philosophy,  by  subscription,  which  were  re- 
Froro  the  description  of  the  globes,  and  their  peated  in  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  Eng- 
ase,  which  that  work  contains,  without  any  land,  with  the  highest  marks  of  general  appro- 
figure,  he  made  a  globe  in  three  weeks  at  his  bation.  In  the  year  1754  he  published  "  A 
father's  house,  which  he  turned  out  of  a  piece  brief  Description  of  the  Solar  System,  to  which 
of  wood,  covered  it  with  paper,  and  delineated  is  subjoined,  an  Astronomical  Account  of  the 
upon  it  a  map  of  the  world  ;  he  then  added  the  Tear  of  our  Saviour's  Crucifixion,"  Svo. ;  and 
meridian  ring,  and  horizon,  covered  them  with  also,  **  An  Idea  of  the  Material  Universe,  de- 
paper,  and  graduated  them ;  and  had  the  hap-  duced  from  a  Survey  of  the  Solar  System,"  8vq. 
finest  to  find  that  he  could  solve  the  problems  In  1756  he  published  his  great  work,  in  one 
y  this  instrument,  the  first  of  the  kind  which  volume  quarto,  entitled  "Astronomy  explained 
he  ever  saw.  But  his  fathei's  narrow  circum-  upon  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principles,  and  made 
Stances  again  obliged  him  to  seek  his  support  easy  to  those  who  have  not  studied  Mathc- 
from  service,  which  he  entered  into  at  first  matics,"  which  has  passed  through  different 
with  a  miller,  and  afterwards  with  a  farmer ;  editions  both  in  quarto  and  octavo.  Mr.  Fer- 
from  both  of  whpm  he  received  such  harsh  ^uson's  merits  and  celebrity  occasioned  his  beine; 
treatment,  and  ill  usaee*  that  his  health  was  mtrotluced  to  the  present  ling,  when  prince  of 
greatly  impaired,  and  he  was  for  a  time  ren-  Wales,  who  heard  le<^tures  from  him,  conversed 
dered  incapable  of  any  laborious  exertion.  To  with  him  on  various  curious  subjects,  and  made 
amuse  himself  while  he  was  in  this  weak  state,  him  several  presents.  After  his  majesty's  ac- 
he made  a  wooden  clock,  which  went  tolerably  cession  to  the  throne,  he  settled  upon  Ferguson 
well,  and  tlien  a  wooden  watch,  after  having  a  pension  of  fifty  poundft  a-year.  In  1760  our 
been  once  shewn  the  inside  of  such  a  piece  of  philosopher  published  his  '*  Lectures  on  Sub- 
mechanism.  The  ingenuity  which  these  works  jects  in  Mecnanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics* 
displayed,  now  obtained  for  him  farther  coun-  and  Optics,  with  the  Use  of  the  Globes,  the 
tenance  and  encouragement  from  some  of  the  Art  of  Dialling,  and  the  Calculation  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  who  employed  him  in  mean  Times  of  New  and  Full  Moons  and 
cleaning  clocks,  and  in  drawing  patterns  for  Eclipses,"  Svo.  which  has  been  frequently  re- 
ladies'  needle-work  ;  by  which  means  he  got  so  printed  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  "  A  plain 
much  money  that  be  began  to  think  himself  .  Method  of  determining  the  Parallax  of  Venus, 
growing  very  rich,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  oc-  by  her  Transit  over  the  Sun,  and  thence,  by 
cauonaTly  supplying  the  wants  of  his  father.  Analogy,  the  Parallax  and  Distance  of  the  Sun, 


Having  discovered,bj  the  copies  which  he  took  and  of  all  the  Rest  of  the  Planets,"  which,  witli 

with  pen  and  ink  of  some  prints  and  pictures,  some  additional  articles,  was  annexed  to  the 

that  he  possessed  a  taste  for  drawing,  some  of  fourth  edition  of  his  "Astronomy,"  1770,  Svo. 

his  friends  and  patrons  made  attempts  to  have  In  the  year  1763  Mr.  Ferguson  was  elected  a 

him  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  a  painter ;  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  the  very  nn- 

but  the  money  requisite  for  tliat  purpose  was  common  favour  of  being  excused  th^  payment 

more  than  by  their  solicitations  on  his  behalf  of  the  admission  fee,  and  the  usual  annual  con- 

tbey  were  able  to  procure.     Having  received,  tributions.    During  the  same  year  be  published, 

however*  some  instructions  for  drawing  with  in  octavo,  "  Astronomical  Tables  and  Precepts 

pcncilS}  be  was  encouraged  to  apply  himself  to  for  calculating  the  trne  Times  of  New  and  Full 
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Moons,  and  shewing  the  Method  of  projecting 
Eclipses,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  lo 
ASi.  7800;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  short 
Theory  of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  Motions."  In 
1767  he  published  "  Tables  and  Tracts  relative 
to  several  Arts  and  Sciences,"  8vo. ;  and  "  A 
Supplement  to  the  Lectures  on  Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics,  &c."  containing  the  theory  and 
<lescription  of  several  machines,  which  he  had 
added  to  those  described  in  his  book  of  lectures, 
and  which  is  annexed  to  the  second  edition  of 
that  work.  In  1768  he  published^  in  octavo, 
"The  Young  Gentleman  and  Lady's  Astro- 
nomy, familiarly  explained  in  Ten  Dialogues," 
.  &c.  which  in  the  following  year  was  reprinted 
with  the  title  of  "  An  easy  Introduction  to 

.  Astronomy,  for  Young  Gentlemen  and  Ladies," 
&c.  In  1770  he  published,  in  octavo,  *' An  In- 
troduction to  Electricity  ;"  and  in  1 773  "  Select 

-  mechanical  Exercises,  shewing  how  to  construct 

.  di0erent  Clocks,  Orreries,  and  Sun-dials,  on 
plain  and  easy  Principles,"  Sec.  8vo.,  with  an 

.  account  pf  his  life  prehxed,  written  by  himself. 
In  the  year  1775  he  published  "Two  Letters 
to  the  Reverend  John  Kennedy,  containiiig  an 
Account  of  many  Mistakes  in  the  Astronomical 
Part  ef  his  Scripture  Chronology,  and  his  abus- 
ive Treatment  of  Astronomical  Authors,"  8vo. 
which  were  followed  by  a  "  Third  Letter,"  on 
the  same  subject.  In  that  year  his  last  work 
appeared,  entitled  "  The  Art  of  Drawing  in 
Ferspective*  made  easy  to  those  who  haye  no 
pTcnous  Knowledge  of  the  Mathematics,"  8vo. 

.  Bestdea  the  articles  already  enumerated,  Mr. 

.  Ferguson  was  the  author  of  several  papers  which 
are    inserted    in    the    Philosophical  Trahsac- 

■  tions.  He  died  in  the  year  1776,  having 
Struggled  with  a  constitution  naturally  infirm, 
longer  than  could  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected. Mr.  Ferguson  must  be  allowed  to  have 
been  a  very  uncommon  genius,  especially  in  me- 
chanical contrivances  and  executions.  He  had 
also  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  astronomy, 
and  a  good  taste  in  natural  and  experimental 
phibtophy;  which,  added  to  a  happy  manner 
of  conveying  his  ideas  with  ease,  perspicuity, 
nnd  familianty,  rendered  him  a  very  useful  and 
popular  writer  and  lecturer.  His  general  ma- 
thematical knowledge,  however,  was  very 
limited  and  superficial.  Of  algebra  he  under- 
stood little  more  than  the  notation  \  and  he 
often  told  Dr.  Hutton,  that  he  could  never  de- 
monstrate one  proposition  in  Euclid's  Elements; 
his  constant  method  being  to  satisfy  himself,  as 
to  the  truth  of  any  problem,  with  a  measure- 
ment by  scale  and  compasses.  He  was  a  man 
of  clear  judgment,  and  of  unwearied  applica- 


tion }  benevolent,  meek,  and  innocent  tn  his 
manners  j  humble,  courteous,  and  communi- 
cative. It  is  also  said  of  him,  that  "  his  whole 
life  was  an  example  of  resignation,  and  christian 
piety,"  and  that  "philosopny  seemed  to  produce 
in  him  only  diffidence  and  urbanitv,  a  love  for 
mankind,  and  for  his  Maker."  Jccounf  of  his 
Life  prefixed  to  his  Mechanical  Extrcists:  Ni- 
chols's Jnicdolts  of  Mr.  Bower.  Hutton's  Math. 
Dict.~M.      '     ■ 

FERRIAT,  Peter  i>e,  counsellor  of  the 
parli.iment  of  Toulouse  in  France,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1^90,  and  died  in  1664.  He  vras  a 
man  of  extraordinary  natural  abilities,  and  re- 
markable for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
acquirements.  He  was' an  excellent  classical 
ficlioliir,  a  good  poet  in  the  Latin,  French,  and 
Spanish  languages,  intimately  conversant  in  an- 
tiquities, and  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  his 
day.  At  the  'same  time  he  was  profoundly 
skilled  in  all  the  brandies  of  the  mathemarics* 
and  possessed  the  finest  taste  for  pure  and 
genume  geometry,  which  he  contributed  greatly 
to  improve,  as  well  as  algebra.  Des  Cartas, 
Mersenne,  Torricelli,  Pascal,  Huygcns,  Robcr- 
val,  and  Carcavi,  were  his  contemporaries  and 
intimate  acquaintance,  as  well  as  several  otherce- 
lebrated  philosophers.  His  works  were  collected 
together  and  published  at  Toulouse,  in  1679, 
under  the  title  of  "  Opera  varia  Mathematica," 
&c.  in  z  vols,  folio.  Besides  the  author's  edi- 
tion of  Diophantus's  Treatise  00  Algebra,  they 
contain  a  method  for  the  quadrature  of  all  sorts 
of  parabolas  ;  a  treatise  on  maximums  and  mi- 
nimums,  which  serve  rot  only  for  the  determin- 
ation of  plane  and  solid  problems,  but  also  for 
drawing  tangents  and  curve  lines,  finding  the 
centres  of  gravity  in  solids,"  and  the  resolution  of- 
questions  concerning  numbers,  in  a  manner  very . 
Similar  to  the  fluxions  of  Newton ;  an  intro- 
duction to  geometric  loci,  plane  and  solid}  a. 
treatise  on  spherical  tangencies,  in  which  are 
demonstrated  the  same  things  in  solids,  as 
Vieta  demonstrated  in  planes ;  a  restoration 
of  ApolltMiius's   two  books    on  plane    loci ;   a 

f;cneral  method  for  the  dimension  of  curve 
ines ;  and  a  number  of  smaller  pieces,  together 
with  many  of  his  letters  to  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  geometricians  of  his  time.  In  Des 
Cartcs's  Collection  of  Letters,  and  in  the 
"  Commercium  Epistolicum  de  Questionibus 
Quibusdam  Mathemnticis,"  the  reader  may  find 
more  of  his  mathematical  correspondence.  To 
the  honour  of  M.  dfiFermat  it  is  recorded,  that 
he  was  as  much  distinguished  by  his  integrity 
and  impartiality  in  the  character  of  a  magistrate^ 
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as  ij  the  etren^  of  his  genius*  and  the  variety  Butterlln  -who  had   obtained  the  chief   com- 

ef     nis    learning    ard     knowledge.       Adoreri.  mand.      He  was  recalled  from    the    army   by 

■  Nauv-  Diet.   Hist.     HuUon'i  Math.  Diet. — M.  Peter  III.,  and  after  the  death  of  that  prince, 

FERMOR,   William,  count  Von,  a  cele-  Catherine  II.    made  Wm  governor- gefieral  of 

brated   Russian  general,  was  bom  at   Pleskow  Smoknfko,    and    a   member    of   the    supreme 

on  the  aSth  of  September,    1704.     His  father  senate.      After   this  he    rebuilt  the  towns  of 

was  a  native  of  Scotland,  who,  having  gone  to  Tweer  and  Zorscholt,  but  not  long  after  re- 

Rus»a,  rose  through  various  gradariona  to  the  quested  leave  to  resign  his  employments,  and 

rank  of  major-general.     He  destined  his  son  at  died  in  1771,  on  his  estate  of  Nicutact,  vherc 

.  an  early  age  for  the  military  profession  \  and  he  had  erected  an  elegant  church.     Hirschin^s 

with  that  view  instructed  him  in  fortification  Manual    of  emitienl    Ptrsens    viho  died    in    the 

and    gunnery.      In  the   year   1720  ha  entered  eighteenth  Century. — J.. 

-  die  army  as  a  common  bombardier ;  and  was  so        FERNANDEZ,   Amthony,   a  Portuguese 

'  rapidly  promoted  that,  in  1729,  he  became  ad-  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Coimbra,  in  the  year  1558. 
juiant-gcncral  to  count  Von  Munnich.  At  After  he  had  been  admitted  a  member  of  the 
I>antzic  he  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  order  of  Jesus,  and  completed  his  studies,  he 
acquaintance  with  Frederic  William,  king,  of  had  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  conferred 
Prussia,  who  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  on  him  by  the  university  of  Evora,  where  he 
la  Generositc.  In  the  Turkish  war  of  1736  for  some  time  delivered  lectures  on  the  Scrip- 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  tures  with  great  applause.  He  was  ncTH  ap- 
talents,  havmg  several  rimes  defended  himself  pointed  to  proceed  to  Goa,  where  he  was  made 
with  an  inferior  force  against  considerable  bodies  superior  of  the  house  belonging  to  his  order  in 
•f  the  enemy.  He  was  therefore  promoted  to  that  city.  After  his  return  to  Europe  he  prin- 
bc  a  genera],  and, .after  the  peace,  was  appoint-  cipally  devoted  bis  time  to  the  duties  of  the 
ad  commandant  of  Zolberg.  When  Wilmen-  pulpit,  and  to  write  commentaries  on  the  Sacred 
Strand  was  taken  in  the  Swedish  war  he  was  Scnptures.     He  died  in  big  native  place  in  die 

'  entrusted  with  the  command  of  that  fortress,  year  1628.   He  published  in  the  Latin  language. 

In  the  year  1 746  he  was  appointed  inspector  "  Commentaries  on   the  Visions  of  the   Old 

of  building,  and  the  imperial  palace,  a  master-  Testament,"  1616  and   i6a2,  folio;    and   left 

piece  of  ait,  was  built  under  his  direction.     On  behind  him  another  "  Commentary  on  IsaLih," 

the  new  organisation  of  the  army  he  obtained  wliich  was  prepared  for  the  press  at  the  time  of 

■  the  chief  command  of  Petersbuigh,  Finland,  the  author's  death.  Alortri. — M. . 
and  Novogorod,  and  in  1755  he  was  made  com-  FERNANDEZ,  Alfhonso,  a  Spanish  domi- 
mander-in-chief.  In  the  war  against  Prussia,  nican  monk,  and  voluminous  writer  in  the  latter 
he  made  himself  master  of  Memel,  after  a.  endof  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seven- 
furious  bombardment;  and  when  count  Aphraz-.  t«enth  century,  was  born  at  ralenciatn  Leon,  in 
in  lost  the  command,  he  succeededhim  as  com-  the  year  1572.  In  t6i8  he  was  appointed  preach- 
mander  of  the  army;  took  possession  again:  of  er'generalofhisoider,andpresiaedoveidifl^ent 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  was  made  go-  houses  belonging  to  it.  These  engagements, 
vemor  of  it;  on  which  occasion  he  was  raised  however,  dia  not  prevent  him  from  devoting 
to  the  dignity  of  a  count  of  the  emptie  by.  much  time  to  the  composition  of  various  works, 
Francis  I.  In  the  following  year  he  fought  the.  of  which  the  historical  are  stilt  held  in  estima- 
celebrated  battle  of  Zomdorf  with  Frtderic  11..  tion,  In  i<Sii  he  published  an  ecclesiastical 
king  of  Prussia.  Being  now  satisfied  with  the  history  of  his  time ;  and,  in  161 7,  a  trearise 
reputation  he  had  acquued,  he  requested  leave  concerning  the  benefits  conferred  by  his  order 
to  resign  the  chief  command ;  and  though  this  on  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  by  the  institution  of : 
was  granted,  he  agun  took  the  field  under  the  Inquisition.  In  1627  he  published  "  An- 
Solrikow,  and  commanded  the  first  division,  nals  of  the  Town  and  Churcn  of  Falencia." 
In  consequence  of  the  victory  of  Kunnersdorf,  The  above-mentioned  works,  together  with  a 
where  the  r^ht^wing  whidi  be  commanded  "  History  of  the  Devotion  of  the  Rosary,"  were 
had  displayed  the  most  -  determined  bravery,  published  in  the  Spanish  language  \  to  which  is 
the  empress  conferred  upon  him  the  estate  of  to  be  added  a  Latin  work  published  at  Sala* 
Nietau'  in  Livonia.  In  the  year  1 760  he  dis-  manca,  in  1618,  entitled  "  Concertatio  Pr^ica- 
patehed'  general  Tottleben  to  Berlin,  whicli  toria  pro  Ecclesia  CathcJica,  contra  Ha:rcticos, 
was  Uken  by-  capitulation  on  the  9th  of  Gentiles,  Judaos,  Agarenos,  per  Epitomen  in 
October.  In  the  month  of  December,  the  Annales  distribuU."  He  also  employed  him- 
tame  year,  he  Mcompaiued  to  Siberia  general  self  in  com|nling  ecclesiastical  annals  of  Spain, 
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and  other  works  which  have  not  been  committed    means  of  gaining  a  lirelihood  vere  1^  e 

to  the  press.     Merrri. — M.  in  the  employment  of  a  sawyer  of  wood."  In  - 

FERNANDEZ,  Bbnsdict,  a  Portugue«e  this  situation,  and  while  he  was  yet  very  young, 
Jesuit,  was  a  native  of  Borba,  in  the  diocese  his  natural  genius  broke  forth,  and  directed 
of  Evora,  who  died  at  Lisbon,  m  the  rear  him  to  the  invention  of  a  saw  to  be  worked  by 
1630.  He  left  behind  him  a  work  in  ttiree  the  wind,  which  fully  answered  his  expccta- 
Tolumes  folio,  entitled  "  Commentationes  8e  tion,  and  performed  the  work  to  which  it 
Observationes  in  Genesim,"  which  was  print-  was  applied  with  exactness  and  expedition.  He 
ed  at  Lyons  in  1621,  1627,  ?nd  1631.  He  neit  conceived  the  idea  of  foiining  wine  casks 
likewise  wrote  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  without  hoops,  in  which  he  also  succeeded  ^ 
of  St.  Luke,"  which  was  never  published,  completing  some  pieces  of  this  kind  of  work- 
Moreri.—  M.  manship,  equal,  if  not  more  secure  and  useful 

FERNKL,  John  Francis,  an  eminent  phy-  than  those  constructed  in  the  ordinary  method, 
sician  of  the  Parisian  school,  was  bom  .at  His  success  in  these  inventions  encouraged  him 
Mont-didier,  in  Picardy,  in  I50<S.  After  lay-  to  try  his  powers  on  other  kinds  of  mechanism, 
itig  a  solid  foundation  of  philosophy  and  ma-  Becoming  now  a  'workman  in  iron,  he  made 
themadcs,  he  applied  to  the  study  c^  physic,  clocks  (^that  metal,  which,  though  all  simple 
in  which  he  attained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  in  their  principles,  answered  a  great  variety  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  ancients,  together  with  a  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed.  He 
practical  skill  resulting  from  attentive  and  sa-  also  invented  an  hydraulic  machine,  equally 
gacious  observation.  He  became  first  physician  free  from  complicate  movements,  by  means  of 
.  to  Henry  IL,  and  is  said,  br  bis  advice,  to  have  which  he  cut  large  dented  wheels.  His  Calent* 
,  removed  that  sterility  with  which  his  queen,  now  appear  to  have  excited  the  notice  vhick 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  was  for  some  years  af-  they  merited,  and  to  have  been  employed  in  the 
,  fected.  He  received  considerable  rewards  for  construction  of  useful  works  which  reflected 
his  services,  and  rose  to  high  professional  credit  on  his  ingenuity,  and  serve  to  perpetuate 
distinction.  He  gave  public  lectures  on  the  his  fame.  One  of  tfaem  was  an  hydraulic  en- 
works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  upon  gine,  made  by  him  for  the  procurator  Bikgnoy 
his  own  system,  in  which  he  employed  the  La-  which  has  been  much  admired  by  mathemati- 
tin  language  with  a  degree  of  purity  not  sur-  cians.  It  is  formed  on  the  principle  of  Ar» 
passed  l>y  the  best  scholars  of  luly.  Though  chiraedcs's  screw,  and  raises  Uie  water  to  the 
attached  to  the  ancients,  and  not  free  from  uie  height  of  thirty-five  feet,  according  to  the  mea- 
credulity  and  superstition  of  the  age,  a  naturally  sure  of  that  country.  Another  of  his  labours* 
acute  and  penetrating  genius  1^  him  to  en-  by  which  posterity  may  form  a  judgment  of  hit 
i]uire  for  himself.  His  works  embrace  a  wide  genius  and  talents,  is  Die  noble  bridge  over  die 
compass.  The  principal  is  "  Unirersa  Medi-  Brenta  at  Bassano,  which  is  equally  admired  for 
cina,  seu  Opera  Medicinalia,"  comprehending  boldness  of  conception  and  solidity  of  con- 
seven  books  of  physiology,  seven  of  pathology,  structicMi.  Our  artist  died  not  long  after  he 
and  seven  of  therapeutics ;  several  times  edited,  had  completed  this  undertaking.  An  account 
It  contains  the  substance  of  various  pieces  pul^  o^  his  lite  and  invention*  vras  published  at 
lished  separately}  as  "  Deabditis  Rerum  Cau-  Venice,  in  I7<J4,  by  M.  Francis  Memo,  in 
sis  i"  "  De  Febrium  Curadone  •"  *•  De  Verne-  ^arto.  Notn),  Diet,  Hiit. — M. 
sectione."  After  his  death  appeared  **  De  FERRAND,  Lewis,  a  learned  Frenchman, 
Luis  Veneres  Curatione,"  in  which  he  in-  who  was  a  lawyer  by  pmfesaion,  but  princt- 
veigbs  against  the  use  of  mercury,  trusting  pally  made  himself  known  by  bis  writings  in 
chiefly  to  guaiacum  :  also,  "  Consiliomm  Me-  theology  and  biblical  bterature.  He  was  bom 
dicinalium  liber."  Femel  died,  as  is  said,  at  Toulon,  in  the  year  1645,  and  studied^ 
through  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  in  1558,  some  time  at  the  college  in  that  city,  whence 
at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  according  to  the  ele-  he  afterwards  went  to  Iiyons,  to  be  instructed 
rant  epitaph  inscribed  on  his  tomb  by  his  son-  by  a  learned  ecclesiastic  of  that  place  in  die 
m-law  Philibert  Baijot,  master  of  requests*  -  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  laneuages.  Of  his 
De  Thou  Hist.  Mortri.  Halkr  Biil.  And,  ^  proficiency  he  gave  early  proof,  by  publishing, 
Mtd.  — A.  before  he  was  nineteen  years  old, "  A  Faraphrase 

FERRACINO,  Bartholomew,  an  inge-  on  the  seven  penitentiary  Psalms,"  which  met 
ntous  self-taught  Italian  mechanic  and  engineer,  with  a  favourable  reception.  When  he  was 
was  bom  atBassano  in  the  Vicendn,  in  the  year  twenty  years  Of  age  he  removed  to  Paris,  anA 
1692.     His  origin  was  so  humble>  that  bis  first    tbcttce  to  Mejitz>  \nth  the  design  of  employing 
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P  on  a  tranaUtion  of  the  Bible  from  the  but  he  wanted  judgment  in  the  selection  and 
original  Hebrev.  Not  meeting,  however,  with  compression  of  hia  mat^ials,  whence  he  will 
Auffictent  encouragement  to  prosecute  that  de-  be  found  frequentlv  to  tire  his  readers  with  the 
sigHi  he  returned  to  France,  and,  applying  to  confused  multitude  and  tediousness  of  his 
the  studj*  of  the  law,  took  his  regular  degrees  quotations.  Hii  compositions,  hj  these  means, 
at  Orleans,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate  of  arc  rendered  deficient  in  method  and  perspi- 
ihe  parliament  of  Paris.  In  the  year  1670  he  cmty,  and  his  reasonings  embarrassed  and  en- 
jjnnted  a  little  work,  entitled  "  Conspectus  feebled.  He  left  behind  him  3  vast  mass  of 
«ivc  SjQopsis  Libri  Hebraici  qui  inscribitur,  MSS.  consisting  of  extracts  from  the  fathers  of 
Annales  Kegum  Francix,  &  Regum  Domus  the  first  six  centuries,  from  the  ^lecrees  of  the 
Othomanicie,"  consisting  of  a  plan  of  annals  general,  provincial,  and  diocesan  councils,  and 
of  the  kings  of  France  and  the  Ottoman  cm-  of  treatises  on  various  subjects,  of  whigh  one 
peroTS.  Sung  encouraged  Xo  pursue  his  lite-  onlv  was  committed  to  the  press  after  his  death, 
rary  undertakings  hj  the  president  de  Mesmes,  entitled  *'  Of  the  Knowledge  of  God,"  iyo6, 
fa  the  year  1679  he  published  at  Paris  "Re-  octavo,  Dvpin.  Moreru  Kouv.  Diet,  Hist. — M. 
Sections  on  the  Christian  Religion,  containing  FERRANDUS,  sumamed  Fhlgentius,  a 
Explanations  of  the  Prc^heciea  of  Jacob  and  deacon  of  the  church  of  Carthage,  who 
Daniel  relating  to  the  Advent  of  the  Messiah,"  flourished  in  the  sixth  century,  was  aa 
in  two  volumes  twelves,  abounding  in  much  African  by  birth,  and  became  the  friend  and 
curious  chronological  and  historical  matter,  disciple  of  St.  Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspa. 
Soon  after  the  appear.ince  of  tPiia  work,  the  When  that  prelate  was  banished  at  the  instiga- 
French  clergy,  in  testimony  of  their  sense  of  tion  of  the  arian  party  to  Sardinia,  Ferrandud 
his  merit,  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  eight  accompanied  him,  and  embraced  the  monastic 
hundred  livres.     In  the  year  1683,  M.  Ferrand    life  in   that  island.     Returning  afterwards  to 

fublished  a  large  "  Commentary  on  the  Carthage,  he  was  diosen  deacon  of  the  church 
Balms,"  <)uarto,  in  the  Latin  language,  of  in  £hat  city,  gone  time  before  the  year  J33. 
•which  some  modern  commentators  have  greatly  In  that  year  he  supported  the  affirmative  of  a 
availed  themselves,  without  acknowledging  their  question  which  had  caused  great  agitation  in 
lObligadons  to  the  author.  When,  in  the  year  ttie  Greek  church,  and  given  rise  to  a  torrent 
1685,  the  edict  of  Nantz  was  infamously  re-  of  jargon,  and  much  unchristian  animosity  be- 
voked,  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  con-  tween  the  parties  who  contested  it.  That 
'troTCrsial  writer,  and  published  "  A  Treatise  nof  question  was,  "  whether  it  could  be  said,  with 
the  Church  against  Heretics,  and  particularly  propriety,  that  one  of  the  persona  of  the  Tri- 
aigainst  the  Calvinlsts,"  twelves;  and  "  An  nity  suffered  on  the  cross  ?"  Those  who  main- 
Answer  to  the  Apology  for  the  Reformation,  tained  the  affirmative,  accused  their  opponents 
■the  ReformcTB,  and  tne  Reformed,"  which  of  Ncstorianism,  while  the  latter  charged  their 
proved  so  acceptable  to  4he  French  clergy,  that  adversaries  with  adopting  the  Futychian  heresy, 
■they  made  an  addition  of  two  hundred  livres  to  If  they  had  accused  each  other  of  unintelli- 
the  pension  which  they  formerlv  granted  him.'  giUeness  and  nonsense,  both  parties  would  have 
Hb  next  production  was  "  The  Psalter,  in  been  in  the  right-  In  that  consorersv,  Fer.- 
Latin  and  French^"  1686,  twelves]  which  was  randus  wrote  two  **  Letters,"  containmg  hi^ 
succeeded  by  "  A  Letter,  and  4  Discourse,"  reasonings  on  the  subject ;  one  to  Anatohus,  a 
intended  to  prove  ihe  monaf:hiam  of  St.  Au-  deacon  of  the  Roman  church,  and  the  other 
^stine,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  most  te  Sevenis,  surnamed  the  Scholastic,  wh.o  w^s 
other  critics-  The  last  work  on  which  he  ap-  a  learned  advocate  at  Constantinople.  Fer- 
pears  to  have  been  engaged -vras,  "  A  Collection  randus  was  one  of  the  £rSt  who  <declaFed 
of  Dissertations,  &c.  on  the  Bible,"  in  ihc  Latin  against  the  condenmation  of  the  thru  diapttrt^ 
language,  of  which  he  did  not  live  to  publish  of  which  we  have  given  an  aceonint  under  the 
more  than  one  volume,  which  appeared  after  article  Facundus  ;  and  pa^cularly  against  the 
hia  death  under  the  new  title  of  "Dtssertationes  condemnation  of  the  Jette^  of  Ibas.  In  the 
Criticx  de  Hebraa  Lingua,  &c,"  1701,  octavo,  year  546  he  wrote  a  "  Letter,"  conveying  his 
M.  Ferrand  died  in  1699,  when  he  was  fifty-  wntimeats  on  this  point  to  Anatolius,  and  to 
.four  years  of  age.  He  was  well  skilled  in  ttie  Pelagius  another  Roman  dea,con,  in  which  he 
ieamed  languages,  of  .very  extensive  residing  ground^,  his  principal  objections  to  such  con- 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  of  ind&-  .demjiations  on  the  tendency  which  it  had  t9 
ifatigablc  labour  in  drawing  from  their  stores  impeach  the  authority  of  the  council  <of  Chab 
AQutrVions  of  any  subj^t  which  h^  .t&scussed  j    (;edon>  and  the  ^ recea.eiU  vhjcb  ,sucb  m  m* 
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■peachment  would  afford  to  question  the  de-  rari,  who,  as  he  left  no  works  behind  him, 
ciaions  of  fhe  council  of  Nice,  and  of  all  other  would  otherwise,  most  probably,  have  remam- 
councils.  To  persons  who  admitted  with  the  cd  unknown  to  posterity.  Moiitucta,  in  his 
author,  "  that  general  councils,  and  chiefly  first  volume  "  Ue  Progressu  Matheseos,"  has 
those  which  the  Roman  church  approved,  had  explained  this  method,  and  defended  Ferrari 
an  authority  next  to  that  of  the  canonical  against  those  writers  who  have  endeavoured  to 
books,  and  that  we  are  no  less  obliged  to  obey  rob  him  of  the  honour  of  this  discovery, 
them  than  to  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  such  When  Ferrari  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
objections  would  carry  much  weight  with  them,  was  equal  to  the  task  of  public  tutor  in  arith- 
Of  this  description  was  the  greaicr  part  of  the  metical  science,  and  of  disputing  with  the  mort 
African  bishops,  who  were  confirmed  by  Fer-  celebrated  mathematicians.  D.  Ferranf  Gon- 
randus  in  their  opposition  to  the  decree  of  the  zague,  governor  of  Milan,  employed  him  for 
emperor  Justinian,  commanding  the  three  chap-  some  time  in  calculations  necessary  for  thead- 
frrs  to  be  condemned.  Ferrandus  died  before  ministration  of  affairs  in  that  duchy }  from 
the  year  551.  The  most  considerable  of  his  which  servite  he  removed  to  undertake  the  of- 
works  is  "  A  Collection  of  Ecclesiastical  Ca-  fice  of  professor  of  mathematics  at  Bologna, 
nons,"  for  restoring  discipline  in  the  churches  In  that  situation  he  died,  in  1565,  before  he 
of  Africa,  which  Is  one  of  the  first  and  most  had  completed  his  forty-fifth  year.  Besides 
ancient  collections  of  canons  among  the  La-  the  mathematical  sciences,  Ferrari  was  well 
lins.  It  consists  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  skilled  in  architecture,  a  good  geographer,  and 
canons,  which  are  not  given  at  full  lengtli,  but  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  La- 
in  an  abridged  form,  and  are  taken  from  the  tin  classics,  as  well  as  with  the  otlier  branches 
councils  of  Africa,  Ancyra,  Laodicea,  Nice,  of  polite  learning.  Like  his  master  Cardan, 
Antioch,  Sec.  It  wss  first  published  at  Paris  however,  he  was  infatuated  with  judicial 
hv  M.  Pitheus,  together  with  Cresconius's  astrology:  a  circumstance  tliat  mij;ht  contribute 
abridged  collection  of  canons,  in  irS8,  octavo,  in  no  small  degree  to  render  him  so  favourite  a 
Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  there  disciple  as  he  appears  to  have  been,  with  that - 
are  still  extant  "  An  Exhortation  tb  count  Re-  extraordinary  character.  Landrs  Hisl.  de  la  ■ 
ginus,"  respecting  the  duties  o(  a  christian  cap-  Lit.  d'llalie.  tarn.  IV.  liv.  xi.  HuHeii's  Math, 
■tain  ;  a  "  Life  of  St.  Fulgentius,  Bishop  of  Diet,  under  the  article  biquatlric  equation. — M. 
Ruspa,"  generally  ascribed  to  our  author,  but  FERRARI,  or  Fekkarius,  Francis  Ber- 
suspccted  by  some  to  have  been  written  by  a  nardin,  a  learned  Italian  writer  in  ecclcsiasti-  . 
person  who  lived  longer  and  more  constantly  cal  antiquities,  was  bom  at  Milan,  in  the  year 
with  Fulgeittius  than  he  did;  two  "Letters'  1577.  He  appears  to  have  been  educated  in- 
to Fulgentius }  and  some  other  remains,  which  his  native  city,  where  he  so  greatly  distinguish- 
were  jcoUected  ti^ether  by  father  Chifflet,  ed  himself  by  his  progress  in  the  dinerent 
nnd  published  at  Dijoa,  1649,  quarto.  From  branches  of  sacred  and  profane  literature,  that 
CbifRct'i  edition,  the  works  of  Ferrandus  he  attracted  the  notice,  and  acquired  the  patron- 
have  been  transbted  into  the  ninth  volume  of  age  and  esteem  of  Frederick  Borromeo,  arch-- 
the  "  Bibliotheca  Fatrum."  Cav^s  Hist.  Lit.  bishop  of  Milan.  He  w;is  also  eminent  for  hit 
vd.  I.  tub  stc.  Eutych.  Dupin.  Mereri.—-M^  intimate  and  extenekeacquaintancewithUterary 
FERRARI,  Lewis,  an  ingenious  ItaUan  productions,  whether  printed  or  manuscript -,  on 
mathematician,  to  whom  .the  honour  it  due  of  whichaccount,  when  hispatronhadprojectedthc 
having  1>cen  the  inventor  of  ihe  first  method  of  formationof  a  grand  library  at  Milan,  he  appoint- 
tesolving  biquadratic  equations,  wa»  born  at  ed  Ferrari  to  travel  through  different  parts  of 
Bologna,  about  the  rear  1521.  Repairing  to  Europe,  to  purchase  the  best  books  and  ftlSS. 
Milan,  he  studied  ttie  mathematics  under  the  for  that  collection.  With  this  design  he  visited 
celebrated  Cardan,  who,  having  had  a  problem  Spain  and  Italy,  and  procured  a  vast  number 
proposed  to  bim  for  solution,  gave  it  as  an  ex-  of  valuable  works,  which  laid  the  foundation 
ercise  of  ingenuity  to  his  pupil.  While  en-  of  the  Ambrosian  Library,  afterwards  of  -no 
gaged  in  working  it,  he  happily  discovered  a  little  celebrity  in  the  literary  world.  After  his 
new  mediod-af  analysis,  which  is  precisely  that  return  home,  he  was  created  a  iloctor  of  the 
«f  biquadratics.  His  master,  who  gave  this  Ambrosian  College  at  Milan,  and  appointed  li- 
method  in  the  thirtv-ninth  chapter  of  his  al-  brarian  ef  the  new  institution.  About  the  year 
cAra,  has  assigned  it  to  its  real  inventor,  and  1638  he  was  nominated  director  of  the  Ccdl^e 
jn  dlStrcnt  parts  of  his  works  has  furnished  us  of  Nobles,  then  recently  erected  at  Padua  ;  but 
-vidi  the  few  octices  which  we  have  of  Fer-  his  state  of  healtli  would  not  permii  him  to  re- 
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tain  that  situation  longer  than  two  years,  when  FERRARI,  Ottaviano,  a  learned  Italian, 
he  returned  to  Milan.  At  that  place  he  died,  was  bom  at  Milan,  in  1518.  After  a  course 
in  1669,  when  he  was  ninety-two  years  of  age.  of  study  in  the  principal  universities  of  Italy, 
Besides  leaving  behind  him  numerous  unfinish-  he  was  made  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
ed  productions  in  ecclesiastical  and  profane  and  politics  in  the  Canobian  college,  which, 
antiquities,  he  published  several  works,  abound-  post  he  occupied  eighteen  years.  He  was 
ing  in  erudition  and  curious  research,  and  afterwards  professor  either  at  Padua  or  Pavia  j 
written  with  great  method  and  perspicuity,  and  finally,  returning  to  Milan,  he  died  there 
■  They  also  display  much  judgment  in  the  con-  in  ijSd.  He  was  particularly  intimate  with 
jectures  which  the  author  introduces,  and  great  Paul  Manuzio  and  Julio  Poggiano,  two  of  the 
exactness  in  his  quotations.  The  principal  of  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  time,  who  highly 
&emare,"DeAntiquo£cclesiasticarum£pisto-  esteemed  htm,  and  maintained  an  epistolary 
brum  Genere,  Lib.  Ill,"  Milan,  161 3,  quarto  j  correspondence  with  him.  In  one  of  his  letter* 
**  De  Ritu  Sacramm  Eccl.  Cathol.  Concionum,  Ferrari  mentions  that  he  had  paid  much  at- 
Lih.  in,"  Milan,  1620,  quarto,  which  was  tention  to  the  study  of  medicine,  but  that  he 
afterwards  reprinted  at  Utrecht  in  1692,  with  had  always  a  great  repugnance  to  the  practice 
a  preface  by  John  George  Grxvius  j  and  "  De.  of  it.  He  wrote  an  introduction  to  the  aris- 
Ritu  Veterum  Ace  tarnation  ibus  &  Ptausu,  Lib,  totelic  philosophy,  entitled  "  De  Disciplina 
Vn,"  Milan,  1627,  quarto,  which  is  reprinted  Encyclica ;"  printed  by  Manutius  in  15^0,  and 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  Grxvius's  Roman  gieatly  praised  by  him.  Anotlier  work  of  his, 
Antiquities.  The  above  works  are  analysed  "  De  Sermonibus  Exotericis,"  151C,  treats  on 
by  Dupin,  who  states  that  the  second  of  them,  the  exoteric  books  of  Aristotle.  His  most  va- 
on  the  ancient  manner  of  preaching,  was  at-  luable  work  is  "  De  Origine  Romanorum  j"  a 
tempted  to  be  suppressed  by  the  archbishop  great  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  detection 
Borromco,  out  of  jealousy  that  its  superior  me-  of  the  forgeries  of  Annius  of  Viterbo.  It  was 
rits  would  eclipse  a  treatise  which  he  had  printed  by  Gnevius  in  his  first  volume  of 
written,  "  De  Concionante  Episcopo,"  Other  Roman  Antiquities.  Ferrari  also  translated 
writers,  however,  satisfactorily  shew  that  this  Athenxus  into  Latin,  and  wrote  notes  upon 
anecdote  is  unworthy  of  credit.  Ferrari,  be-  Aristotle.  Martri.  Tirabaschi. — -A. 
sides  the  works  already  mentioned,  was  also  the  -  FERRARI,  Oitavio,  an  eminent  anti- 
author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Funerals  of  quarian  of  the  same  family  with  the  preceding. 
Christians."  Dupin-  Morrri.  Nouv.  Diet,  and  nephew  of  the  learned  Bernardino  Ferrari, 
Hist.  Landh  Hist,  de  la  Lit.  d'lral.  vel.  F.  was  bom  at  Milan,  in  1607.  His  literary  re- 
liv-  xiii.  Did.  BihI.  Hist.  Es*  Crit. — M.  putation  was  so  early  established,  tliat  soon 
FERRARI,  John  Baptist,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  after  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year  he 
was  a  native  of  Siena,  who  applied  himself  ad-  was  destined  by  cardinal  Frederic  BoiTomeo  to 
vantagcously  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  Ian-  the  professorship  of  eloquence  in  his  Ambrosian 
guages.  In  the  year  1(122  he  published  at  college.  In  1634  he  was  called  to  occupy  the 
Rome  a  Syriac  dictionary,  under  tlie  title  of  same  chair  in  the  university  of  Padua,  to  which 
**  N omen c later  Syriacus,  Sec."  quarto.  The  was  soon  after  added  that  of  Greek;  and  it 
principal  object  of  the  author  in  undertaking  it  was  chiefly  through  his  means  that  this, 
was,  to  furnish  biblical  scholars  with  a  true  ex-  seminary  was  restored  to  its  ancient  splendor, 
planation  of  such  Syriac  words  as  occur  in  the  The  esteem  in  which  his  services  were  held 
Scriptures ;  ^or  which  purpose  he  availed  him-  may  be  inferred  from  the  extraordinary  stipend 
self  of  the  assistance  of  several  leamed'Maro-  conferred  upon  him,  amounting  to  two 
nites,  ill  fixing  the  sense  of  such  terms  as  are  thousand  florins.  He  made  his  eloquence  pro- 
peculiarly  difficuit  and  obscure.  It  is  repre-  ductive  of  farther  profits  j  for  a  panegyric 
sented  by  fathers  Simon  and  I.abbe  to  be  a  which  he  recited  in  praise  of  queen  Christina 
very  useful  work.  Ferrari  also  published  at  was  rewarded  by  a  gold  collar,  valued  at  one 
Rome,  "  Flora,  seu  de  Florum  Cultura,  Lib.  thousand  ducats  ;  and  another  published  in 
IV,"  1633,  quarto  j  and  an  Italian  edition  of  honour  of  Lewis  XIV.  obtaineil  him  a  pension 
the  same  in  1658,  quarto;  and  also  "  Hespe-  of  five  hundred  crowns  for  five  years.  The 
fides,  sive  de  Malorum  Aureomm  Cultura  &  city  of  Milan,  moreover,  appointed  him  its 
jisu,  Lib.  IV,"  1646,  folio.  He  died  in  the  historiographer,  and  he  composed  eight  books 
rear  1655.  Mereri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Diet,  of  its  history  ;  but  the  want  of  necessary  docu- 
Bihi  Hist.  £tf  Crit. — ^M,  .  ,  ments,  together  with  the  fear  of  offending  the 
VOL.  IV.  house  of  Austria  on  tlic  one  hand,  and  his  bene- 
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fiictor  the  king  of  France  on  die  otber,  cuiaed  fcr  the  itudf  «f  the  lanr  i  mi4  wd)  V9i  Ml  {•»- 

him  to  leave  hit  papers  unfinished  and  unpub-  ficience,  that  he  became  a  diidnguithed  plaoder 
Udwd.  The  to«s  is  Judged  to  be  small,  for,  as  in  Wcatmtnate^h&U,  ij«  w  noticed  by  the 
a  pdite  writer,  he  had  all  the  faulu  of  an  age  minister,  lord  Crmnwell,  and  obtained  the 
dxwnding  in  felse  eloquence.  He  is  princi-  haom  of  the  Icing,  Henry  VUL*  whom  hf  a|> 
palty  esteemed  as  an  antiquary,  in  which  tended  as  well  in  a  military  as  a  civij  cnpacitf. 
capacity  he  made  himself  known  by  several  In  153^  a  considerable  grant  vas  made  to  lun 
learned  works.  Ilicse  are,  "  De  Re  Ves-  out  of  the  royal  demetnes  in  Hertfordilur^ 
tiaiia,"  1642,  several  times  edited ;  to  which  comprehending  the  manor  of  Flwnstead, 
he  afterwards  added  "  Analecta,"  on  the  same  Want  of  economy,  however,  brought  hia  a£- 
subject,  (tgainst  Rubcnius,  and  dissertations  ^irs  into  such  a  situattofb  t^t  in  i{43t  when 
"  Im  Lucernis  'Sepulcbralibus  Vetcrum,  Dc  attending  NrUament  4S  a  r^nresent^tive  for 
Fantominis  &  Mimis,  De  j^lneis  &  Gladi-  Flymoqtn,  he  was  arretted  for  iAt  by  a  sheriff** 
atoribua :"  "  Electorum  h'i>7\l"  1679  >  oftm  omcer,  and  lodged  in  the  Coetfiter,  This  in- 
reprint«d,  and  much  admired  for  erudition,  cident  occasioiwd  a  rMnarkabb  law-cas«>  re- 
tut  suspected  by  some  to  have  been  found  ported  in  HolUnshed's  Chronicle,  volume  ii,  the 
by  him  among  the  pliers  of  his  uncle  Ber-  issue  of  which  was,  that  Ferrars  was  let  at 
nardino  :  "Origines  Linguse  Italicst,"  1676.  liberty  bv  virtue  of  privilege  of  parliament,  and 
Hedird  in  l6ft4.  Morert.  7irabeichi.-~-A,  the  thenfis  of  London,  oiSc^s,  and  creditor 
FERR-AKI,  Philip,  an  Italian  monk  of  the  who  procured  the  arrest,  were  compiiaed  M 
order  of  Servites,  who  died  in  the  year  1626*  prison  for  conten^>t.  Ferrars  cotitinued  in 
was  bom  at  Orvillo,  a  village  in  the  naghhout-  fawotir  during  Henry's  reign,  and  was  placed 
hood  oi  Alexandria,  tiie  capital  of  the  territory  about  the  person  of  the  prince  Edward.  In  the. 
which  goes  by  its  name.  He  acquired  con-  next  reign  he  accompanied  the  protector, 
siderable  reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Somersst,  to  Scotland,  »fl  one  of  the  coai- 
learned  languages,  thcok^,  the  belie  s-lettres*  musioners  of  the  army.  He  afterwwds  acted 
and  particukrlr  of  the  mathematics,  which  in  a  very  difierent  capacity,  being  created  X^erd 
were  nis  favounte  studyj  and  which  he  uught  (/"^/ura/f,  or  master  of  the  sports.  Ma  festintf 
with  great  success  and  implause  for  forty-eight  held  at  Greenwich  for  twelve  days  in  'order  to 
years,  in  the  university  of  Pavia.  By  his  abili-  amuse  the  young  Icing.  This  appointment  was 
lies  and  character  he  recommended  himself  to  probably  owing  to  his  reputation  as  a  pc>et,  which 
^e  esteem  of  popes  Cloment  VIII.,  Paul  V.,  he  has  transmitted  to  posterity  by  some  me- 
and  Urban  Vlll.,  and  obtained  the  honour  of  trical  stories  of  \aa  composition  inserted  in  the 
being  twice  elected  general,  and  twice  vice-  "  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,"  of  iriiich  the  iirst 
genml,  of  his  order.  He  was  the  authorof  edition  appeared  in  i|59>  More  of  his  pieces 
vanous  books,  amotw  which  were  "Typo-  are  ccmtained  in  the  eiuriqn  of  1(87.  In  these 
^raphia  in  Manyn^gium  Romanum  -,"  "  ^li..  there  is  a  tolerably  smooth  versification,  though 
tome  Geograp.  Lib.  IV,  &c"  But  his  prin-  little  that  deserves  the  \iikt  of  poetry.  On  the 
apaJ  production-  was  his  "  Lexicon  Geogr^  authority  of  Stowe  it  appears  that  Ferran  was 
phicum,"  into  which  the  most  important  paita  also  the  author  of  "  The  History  of  the  ReigB 
«f  his  other  ptothictions  were  introduced.  It  of  Queen  Mary,"  in  the  Chronicle  published 
was  afterwards  repuUi^ed  at  Paris,  by  the  abbe  undet  the  naine  of  Richard  Graftcm.  Before 
Baudrand,  about  the  year  1670,  with  ad<£tions  he  quitted  the  profession  of  the  lav,  he  ha4 
equal  in  point  of  quantity  to  the  whole  of  the  published  a  double  <*  Translation  of  Wtgnit 
original  matter.     From  mis  edition  various  im-  Chaita"   from   the    French    into    Latin  .ad 

Cions  were  -copied  at  Padna,  Geeem,  and  English,   and  other   "  X^ws,  enacted  in  the 

It  has,   however,  been   convicted, of  Time  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward!,  trasriated 

numerous  inaocuraciesby  M.  Bruzende  la  Mar-  into  English."    This  writer  died  M  his  house 

tiniere  ^nd  WiUian  Sanson.     AUrtri.   Natnu.  at  Flamatead,  in  1579.     Bivgr.  SrittM,—A, 

Did.  fiist.~M.  FERRE,  Vincent,  a  Spniitb  monk  of  tha 

FERRARI£NSIS(     we     Stlvsitko*  ^minican  order,  of  diatin^islwd  reputation 

T^ANcis.  among  Hx  iheologiaiu  of  his  titqe,  was  borx 

FERRARS,  GfioaoK,  a  lawywandwriterof  sit  Valencia*   towards   the   bqgiraaiii^  of  the 

the  sixueslh  cntury,  -was  bom  near  St.  Alban's  «eventcentlt  century.    After  having  taught  the* 

an  Hertfordshire,  about  r5io.  He  was  educated  ology  for  some  time  at  Burgos,  he   was  iip- 

•tOiioidt  whence  tie  TemoTcd to lincolB's-ian  pointed  ibe  first  frofcstor  ia  tbat&cultf  at 
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Rftn^  ivheie  he  oontimied  for  eighteen  jean.  ptMtit  him  HTs  gecretar^.     He  ezerctaeii  ^i» 

Hit  Bcxt  iippointmeat  wm  to  the  oftce  of  prior  Unction  for  some  ^rears,  ind  then  retired  to  hit 

of  Sibmanca ;  dter  ^ioh  he  hUed  for  three  own  country.     Afterwards  attaching  himKlf  to 

years  the  post  of  director  of  the  studies  in  thnt  the  marqnia  of  Montferratt  who  commanded 

university,  where  he  died  about  the  year  i69'i.  part  of  the  French  army,  he  accompanied  him 

He  was  the  author  ef  a  woric  held  in  much  to  Rcone  and  Naples.     On  his  return-he  was 

estimation  by  the  Spaniards,  and  represented  to  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  and  obfiged  to 

be  executed  with  great  perspicuity  and  pre-  pay  a  ranaom.     He  then  went  to  France,  atid 

eitioA.    It  consists  of  "  Commentaries  cm  the  taii^ht  law  at  Valence  with  great  reputation. 

tamma  of  St>   Thomas,"   in    eight    rolumes  Francis  I.  made  him  a  counsellor  of  the  Mr- 

folio.     Martri.—^.  liament  of  Paris,  and  employed  him  in  emna^ 

FERRERAS,   Don   John   de,   a  Spani^  sies  to  the  Venettans  and  Florentines.    He  wav 

theolof^n  and  histcffian,  was  bom  of  a  noble  engaged  in  various  negociations,  and  finally  be 

Wt  iadigeM  family  at  Labanesa,  in  the  dio-  came  professor  of  bw  at  Avignon,  where  Us 

«ete  vS  Altoi^  in  itfjs.     He  was  educated  stipend .  was  tt  length  raised   to  a  thousand 

fint  nuong  the  Jesuits,  and  afterwards  among  Crowns.     He  died  in  that  city  in  i  J52 ;  aifd 

the  Domi^oaat  i  and  devotine  himself  to  the  when  his  successor  Crareta  began  hts  lectures  by 

dinichr  obtained  the  cure  of  TaltTcra-de-lS'  somestricturesuponrerretijthescholaTSsherfea 

Reina.     He  dis^guishedhims^  by  hi?  talents  their  attachment  to  dicir  old  master  by  hissing 

fttr  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  by  the  extent  and  uid  driving  hiAt  from  the  pbce,     Feneti  witsi 

totidity  cf  hu  knowledge.     After  some  changes  fflan  of  general  Icarmng,  and  well  aci^ainted 

Iff  situation,  he  became  known  to  the  cardinal  with  the  Gredc  and  Latin  authors.     He  printcil 

PoTtocarrero,  who  eonfertcd  upon  him  tfie  cure  in    154T,   at  Lyons,    a  corrected   edition   of 

^  Sue.  Peter  in  Madrid,   and  made  htm  his  Cicero's  Verrine  and  Philippic  Orations.     He 

Confessor.    In  t&is  post»  Beveral  ioipottaAc  af^  ^so  pubBahed  seVerd  works  in  his  own  ptofeitf- 

fain  fell  under  his  management,  attd  Ae  careet  sion,  among  which  Was  tit  exposure  6f  ffie  er- 

(rf  Mflbidoa  wM  open  to  him  had  he  choSen  t6  rors  of  Bartoli.     B^t.     Mohtfi.-i--fi., 

enter  it.     But  he  twice  refused  » Bishopric,  awd  FERRETO,  an  fiarly  historian  anif  p6tt  of 

pMfctred  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters  in  thi  Ticcuza,  was  bom  about   iap5.     Of  hi^  Ufli 

ffietropoUs.     He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  little  is  known,  but  rt  appears  from  his  t^malnv 

Spaitish  Hrademy  at  itt  feundatfon  in  1713,  ahd  that  YA  was  one  of  ^ose  wh6  eotAfihaWd  t(t 

IWM  after  wM  made  royd  l%nrian.     ffc  was  the  fcstofatitM  of  polite  literatuf^  in  Italy.     Hft 

Wftr  s«^etrt)le  toi  Ae   academy,  parficuhrl*  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  HistOr/  of  KslJan  aftir!^ 

in"  tM  WHtpifation  of  its  diftfionary,-  to  which  particularly  such  as  related  to  his  oWn  Cfitrrtti^, 

he  coittAuWd  Ae  articles  under  the  letter  G,  from  the  death  of  FrCiteric  If.  ill  1250;  to  ih4 

atid  a  diseourse  on  the  origin  of  the  CastiHaA  year  1318.     Thb  is  ant  61  thri  best  conlposK 

tongue.    He  dieil  at  MWrtd,  ifl  1735.     JJon.  tions   of  the   age,  rtiuCh  Ihofti  ele^m  in  ift 

Ferferas  was  Ae  author  of  iiari(ma*jfeo!ogical  srylc  and  poKshed  in  its  nwrtner  of  iiifratiAn  thah 

and  literary  WoAs,  and  of  some  poetical  meces;  wa(  asual  at  that  timft.     It  WaS  first  printed  ill 

but  he  is  best  known  Ibr  his  •*  General  mstory  Mnratori's  Collcrtion   of   Writers   on    (taliaft 

of  Spain,"    sixteen   volumes  quarto,  1700   to  History,  vohime  ix.  together  with  some  Latin 

rfl6,  written  in  Spanish.     It  is  accounted  one  pOcmB  of  the  same  author,  ortc  of  whiL'Ii  «- 

oT  Ac  best  pToductiotw  of  the  Kind  in  the  lan^  lates  the  origin  of  the  ScaligCrs,  and  the  aclioila 

gnag*,  and  has  been  tftmslaiwd  into  French  by  of  the  great  Can  dclla  Scala.      His  Verse  It 

M.  d'Herrtiilly.     Moreri.—A.  likewise  superior  jn  style  to  that  of  his   cort- 

■     FERRETI,  EsrtLiO-,  an   emifiCnt  larwjcrof  temporaries.     Mdrtri.     fir-ahicM. — A. 

the  sitteenth  century,  descended  from  a  ramify  FERRI,  Cmo,  an  eminent  patn,ter,  was  the 

oilgiitaHy  of  Fetrara,  Was  bomat  Gastcl-Pnra-  sort  of  a  man  of  family  and  prcp*!rty  at  Rojhe, 

■CO  wi  Tnscatty,  in  1489.     He  studied  at  Pisa  wRctt  he  was   bom   in   1(134.     He  becaiHe  a 

and  Siciina)   :md  afiei  wards   went   to   Rome,  disciple  of  Pietro  di  Cortoiia,  whose  mauiler  he 

where  he  becsme  secret^  tb  cardinal  Salviati.  caught  to  suth  perfection,  that  their  works  ata 

He  Was  admitted  an  advocate  aif  the   age  of  sometimes  indistinguishable.      He  was  a  nun 

nirtete^nv  on  which  occasion  he  chariccd  his  of  elevated  genius,   and   painted'  in   a  grand 

TSabtism^  name  of  Bbrtiitlieo  fi*r  that  of  Emilib  style.     His  works  b<Jt^  a  high' price,  and  he 

'or  ,/ftmitiuj.     A-  professorship  of  law  wa?  then  was  much  employed  by  the  popes  ahd  person* 

confinT.dupon  him  at  Rome,  and  the  applbuse  of   rank.     The    gratld-duke  brOtight  hini'  to 

IW  rfSftAlied'in  his  ofliW  caused  Leo'X;  to'ap-  Floreace,  and  employed  liinl  ia  miishing  ttie 
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'wnrks  left  imperfect  by  tils  master  Cortona.  who  disapproved  of  the  moderation  Tor  vhicfr 
He  had  a  large  pension,  and  was  nnade  principal  he  was  constantly  an  advocate,  and  the  meatiues 
of  the  Florentine  school,  which  place  he  long  which  he  encouraged  for  bringing  about  an 
possessed.  On  his  retam  to  Rome  he  dietin-  union  among  thedi^ent  persuasions  oFProtest- 
guishcd  himself  as  an  architect,  and  several  ants.  The  tatter  object  he  had  greatly  at  hearr, 
churches  and  great  altars  were  erected  from  his  and  it  proved  the  occasion  of  hi(  correspondence 
designs,  tie  also  made  a  variety  of  ornamental  ^'th  Mr.  Dury,  which  we  have  noticed  in  our 
drawings  for  breviaries,  the  title  pages  of  books,  life  of  that  divine.  He  died  of  the  stone, 
Sec.  several  of  which  were  engraved.  He  was  in  1669,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  hift 
also  employed  to  design  cartoons  for  the  Vati-  seventy-ninth  year.  He  was  the  author  of 
can.  He  drew  with  strength  and  correctness,  some  works  by  which  he  acquired  great  repuiv 
but  more  elegance  in  his  figures  might  be  dc-  tation  :  such  as  "  bdlolastici  Orthodoxi  Speci- 
•ired.  His  last  work  was  tlie  cupola  of  St.  men,"  1616,  octavo,  in  which  he  shews  that 
Agnes,  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  in  painting  wluch  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestants  on  the  subjeoC 
he  was  mortified  by  observing  how  much  his  of  grace,  has  been  taught  by  the  schoolincn,^ 
colouring  was  weakened  by  the  superior  lustre  "  Le  Dcmtcr  Descspotrdela  Tradition  centre 
of  the  angles  beneath,  painted  by  Bacici.  He  I'Kcriture,  &c."  16181  *'  Remarques  d'Hig- 
fell  ill  during  the  performance,  and  left  it  un-  toirec  sur  le  Discours  de  la  Vie  &  de  la  Mori 
finished.  He  died  in  iiSSp,  at  the  age  of  fifty-  de  St.  Livier,  &  le  Re9it  d?  ses  Miracles  nou- 
fivc,  and  had  a  magnificent  funeral  at  St.  Ma-  vellement  publics  par  le  >''ieur  de  KamberviDer* 
(ia  in  Trastevcre.  His  principal  works  are  in  Sec."  published  anonypiously  in  1624;  "PauU 
the  churches  of  Rome,  and  at  Florence,  where  Ferrii  Vindicia  pro  Scholastico  Orthodoxo* 
he  finished  several  ceilings  begun  by  Cortona.  adversut  Lconardum  Perinum,  Jesuitam,  &c.  in 
His  works  are  also  found  in  all  the  great  cabinets  quibue  agitur,  de  PraedestinaDonc  Cc  annexis,  de. 
and  collections :  several  have  been  engraved.  Gratia  &  Libero  Arbitrio,  de  Causa  Peccati 
lyArginiville.      Piliington'i  Diet. — A.  &  Justificattone,"    1630}    and,    "  Catechismc 

FERRI,  Paul,  a  learned  protestant  divine  GcneraldcIaRefbrmation,"  iti54.which,called 
'who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  forth  in  reply  the  first  polemic  piece  published 
bom  at  Mctz  in  Lorrain,  in  the  year  1591.  by  the  celebrated  Bossuet,  at  that  time  arch- 
He  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  Mont-  deacon  of  Metz.  M.  Ferri  left  behind  him 
auban,  with  such  ardour  and  success,  that,  he  several  MSS.,  and,  among  others,  "CoUecdon§ 
was  qualified  for  the  office  of  the  ministry  when  for  a  History  of  Metz,"  in  three  or  four  volumea 
only  nineteen  years  old,  and  was  adnuttcd  to  it  folio,  which  father  Calmct,  in  his  flistory  of 
at  Metz,  in  1610.  At  that  time  he  had  print-  Lorrain,  speaks  of  as  abounding  in  curious  re^ 
ed  a  volume  of  poems,  written  in  the  moments  searches.  The  number  of  his  sermons  was 
of  relaxation  from  his  academic  pursuits,  the  immense  {  and  he  had  written  no  fewer  than 
advertisement  to  wtiich  concluded  with  the  eleven  hundred,  on  texts  taken  from  the  Epistle 
words,  "  sat  ludo  nugisque  datum,"  or  "  thus  to  ^le  He)>rews  alone.  Sayit,  Moreri. — M. 
much  for  mirth  and  trifles."  Ferri  possessed  FERRIER,  Jekbmiah,  was  a  French 
admirable  qualifications  for  an  impressive  pulpit  protestant  minister  and  professor  of  divinity  at 
orator.  Independently  of  the  rich  furniture  of  Nismes  in  Languedoc,  in  the  beginning  o£ 
lus  mind,  he  was  eloquent  in  an  uncommon  the  seventeenth  century,  who  afterwards  con- 
degree  ;  and  he  also  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  formed  to  the  catholic  religion^  and  was  made 
a  stately  presence,  a  venerable  countenance,  and  counsellor  of  state.  In  the  year  1601  he  liad 
a  graceful  gesture.  With  these  endowments  he  maintained  in  a  public  debate  the  proposition 
long  continued  the  most  popular  preacher  among  that  pope  Clement  VIII.  was  properly  Anti^ 
the  reformed  in  his  province.  His  enemies  chrlst.  What  he  said  on  that  occasion  gave, 
falsely  repotted  concerning  him,  that  he  receiv-  such  offence  to  the  parliament  ctf  Toulouse^ 
ed  an  annual  pension  of  five  hundred  crowns  that  they  issued  orders  for  taking  him  into 
from  cardinal  Richelieu,  as  a  bribe  for  his  serv-  custody  {  from  the  effects  of  which  he  escaped 
ices  in  attempting  to  promote  an  union  between  in  consequence  of  an  arret  from  Henry  iV.^ 
the  catholic  and  protestant  religions.  But  their  forbidding  persons  to  molest  him  on  account  of 
report  was  a  groundless  and  malignant  calum-  that  business.  This  arret  appears  to  have  been 
nv.  It  was  either  invented  and  propagated  by  obtained  through  the  united  interests  of  the 
lus  catholic  adversaries)  in  order  to  lessen  his  provincial  and  national  synoda,  which  consider- 
influence  «itb  the  members  of  the  reformed  ed  the  cause  of  Ferrier  as  what  they  were  all. 
•BnuDUoioiii  or  by  tome  zealots  of  that  paity^    cooccnicd  in  a^  Protcstuits.  ButootwitbGtaud^ 
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(iK  the  decided  hostility  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
wnich  Ferrier's  conduct  in  the  instance  above 
mentioned  implied,  he  was  one  of  the  (irat  who, 
in  the  poHucal  asBcmblics  of  the  Protcstanrs, 
Opposed  the  spirited  resolutions  of  the  zealous 
paTt  of  that  body  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
court,  and  in  support  of  their  civil  and  religious 
privileges  and  immunities.  By  the  continuance 
of  hia  opposition  he  incurred  their  suspicion 
that  he  was  a  sccri;t  pensioner  of  the  court,  a 
ialse  brother,  and  a  betrayer  of  the  church.  In 
consequence  of  this  suspicion  he  became  the 
object  of  their  resentment,  and  was  forbidden 
to  appear  in  the  political  assemblies  any  more. 
Aftcrwaids  accusations  of  neglect  of  duty, 
want  of  orthodoxy,  and  dishonest  practices, 
were .  preferred  against  him  at  the  synod  of 
Privas,  which  severely  censured  him  on  all 
these  heads,  and  forbad  htm  to  exercise  his 
ministry  within  the  province  of  Languedoc.  At 
ibe  same  time  the  synod,  iinwilllng  to  proceed 
to  extremities  against  him,  directed  him  to  go 
to  Montelintar,  (o  succeed  the  minister  of  that 

Slace,  who  was  appointed  divinity  professor  at 
loDtauban.  But  Mr.  Ferriei  had  at  this  time 
detcrmiocd  to  embrace  another  line  of  life; 
and  accordingly  obtained  the  situation  of  coun- 
sellor of  the  presidial  of  Nismes,  and  was  in- 
Stalled  in  that  office  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  consistory,  which,  after  many 
proceedings,  excommunicated  him,  in  the  year 
1613.  Not  long  afterwards  the  mob,  who 
were  highly  exasperated  against  him  on  account 
of  his  supposed  treachery,  which  his  desertion 
of  bis  profession  seemed  to  render  unquestion- 
^Ic,  attaclced  him  with  stones  in  the  public 
Streets,  and  would  probably  have  sacriliced  him 
to  their  fury,  if  he  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain  admittance  into  a  house  where  he  was 
protected.  Enraged  that  he  had  escaped  from 
them,  they  proceeded  to  his  houses  in  the  city 
and  country,  which  they  ransacked,  and  burnt 
loany  of  his  goods  and  books  before  his  doors, 
treating  at  the  same  time  with  outrage  and 
cruelty  his  wife  and  children,  whom  the  pru- 
dence of  the  magistrates  preserved  from  greater 
mischief.  Mr.  Ferrier  himself  was  obliged  to 
be  concealed  for  three  days  in  3  tomb,  wlience 
he  found  means  of  withdrawing  to  Beaucaire. 
These  injuries  which  he  received,  according  to 
his  own  accounti  conquered  the  obstinacy  with 
which  he  had  resisted  the  light  of  truth,  and 
.determined  him  to  declare  himself  a  convert  to 
the  catholic  faith.  We  shall  not  esquire 
^whether  this  change  of  principles  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  inconstancy  and  insincerity  of 
.which  the  Fiotestants  acciued  him,  resentment 


for  the  treatment  which  he  had  met  with,  or 
real  conviction.  To  this  part  of  his  history 
Bayli;  has  subjoined  a  curious  note,  in  which 
he  describes  the  process  by  which  many  a  man  " 
has  been  induced  to  fly  from  his  own  to  another 
communion,  calling  it  "  a  Icind  of  dragooning 
not  to  compel  to  come  in,  but  to  compel  to  go 
out."  But  he  has  not  attempted  die  task  of 
reconciling  a  conversion  so  produced,  with  un- 
bending integrity,  and  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
patiently  to  submit  to  any  mortifications,  in- 
conveniences, and  persecutions,  rather  than 
violate  his  conscience.  When  Mr.  Ferrier  had 
been  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic 
church,  he  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  en- 
deavoured to  advance  his  fortune,  not  without 
success,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  connections 
which  he  formed,  and  the  trusts  committed  to 
him.  In  the  year  1614  he  enlisted  himself 
among  the  champions  of  his  new  communion, 
and  published  at  Paris  a  treatise  entitled  "  De 
I'Antichrist  &  de  scs  .Marques,  contre  les  £nne- 
mis  de  I'Eglise  Cathotique,"  quarto.  He  was 
also,  most  probably,  the  author  of  "  Catholique 
d'Etat,  ou  Discours  des  Alliances  du  Roi 
Tres-Cretien,  contre  les  Calomnics  des  Ennemis 
de  son  Etat,"  1625,  octavo.  It  was  a  work, 
much  valued  in  its  time,  and  contained  an  an* 
Ewer  to  some  libels  which  the  partisans  of  the 
king  of  Spain  had  published  against  France,, 
because  it  had  made  an  alliance  with  the  Pro- 
testants to  the  prejudice  of  Catholicism.  M. 
Ferrier  was  employed  by  the  king  in  many  af- 
fairs of  importance;  and  in  the  year  1626  he 
was  commanded  to  follow  his  majesty  in  his 
progress  to  Britanny,  where  he  was  honoured 
with  the  appointment  of  privy-counsellor  of 
state.  He  stood  also  high  in  the  esteem  of 
cardinal  Richelieu.  On  his  return  home  from 
this  journey,  he  was  attacked  with  a  lingering, 
fever,  which  proved  fatal  to.  him  in  the  year 
last  mentioned,  but  at  what  age  is  uncertain.. 
On  his  death-bed  he  dictated  an  epitaph,  in  - 
which  he  declared  his  steady  attachment  to  the 
catliolic  faith  to  his  latest  breath,  and  made  M 
his  children  promise  that  they  would  live  and*, 
die  in  the  communion  of  Rome.  Some  anec- 
dotes of  his  only  daughter,  who  was  married' 
to  M.  Tardieu,  lieu  ten  ant-c  rim  inalj  and  was^ 
noted  for  her  prodigious  covetousness,  and 
termagant  temper,  form  a  curious  episode  in 
M.  Boileau's  tenth  satire.  Bay/e.  M6reri.—M. 
FERRIER,  John,  a  French  Jesuit,  who. 
was  born  at  Rodcz  in  the  province  of  Roiiergue, 
in  the  year  1619.  He  entered  into  the  order  in 
the  year  1633,  and  by  his  merits  recommended, 
himself  to  the.officc  of  rector  of  the  college  of- 
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^ukmse,  die  dudes  of  which  h«  discharged  in  itorwillcofuenreadictefonnitwofsiif  abusw,* 
1  commendable  manner.  He  taught  phitotophy  By  the  modeiation  with  whidt  nc  wrote  in  re* 
four  years,  theology  twelve  ye^-s,  and  ethics  lation  to  the  eontrorcrnes  that  divided  Gennanf 
twelve  years  according  to  Moreri,  but  only  two  in  hit  time,  hit  honest  openness  and  liberality, 
years  according  to  Bayle.  That  the  Jesuits  m-  and  his  concessions  on  particalar  points,  by 
tertained  a  higti  opinion  c^  his  talents,  appears  which  he  approached  nearly  tu  some  of  the 
from  their  appointment  of  him  to  succeed  f>-  tenets  of  the  reformers,  he  recommended  his 
ther  Annat,  in  the  post  of  confessor  to  Lewis  writings  to  die  esteem  of  the  Protestants,  at 
XIV.  in  the  year  i6-jo.  He  died  four  years  well  as  the  more  enlightened  members  of  hit 
ifterwards,  m  the  house  belonging  to  his  own  commvnion.  But  these  circsmstances  ex- 
order  St  Paris.  He  was  the  author  of  several  posed  him  to  the  attacks  of  other  Catholics.  In 
wodcG,  among  whkh  was  an  imswer  to  father  the  year  1554,  the  fanwus  Dominic  de  Soto^  a 
Baron's  objectioiis  against  the  Seimtia  media,  Spanish  jacobin,  published  a  work  in  which  he 
entitled  **  Responsio  ad  objeciiones  Vincen-  accused  nim  of  luving  taught  Luthennism,  in 
tianas,  ftc."  i66i,  octavo.  He  bad  abo  de-  sizty-sercn  places  of  his  Commentary  on  St. 
signed  to  publish  a  course  of  dirinhy,  of  wliieh  Jrfin.  Terus  did  not  live  to  undertake  his  own 
the  first  volume  only  has  appeared,  which  treats  defence  >  but  he  met  with  aa  apologist  even  in 
**  De  Deo  uno,  juxta  Sancti  Augustini  &  Sancti  Spain,  where  Michael  Medina,  a  Inmed  IraD- 
Thorax  Principia."  His  other  works  consist  ciscan  monk,  ventHTed  to  vin^cate  the  explica- 
ehiefly  of  controversial  pieces  against  the  tenets  tions  which  he  had  givfn,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
of  Jansenins  Ushop  of  Ypres,  of  whose  fbl-  Scriptures,  and  the  doctrines  of  uic  apoetley. 
lowers  he  was  me  of  the  ablest  antagontSts>  His  work  on  this  subject,  however,  was  Con- 
An^.  Jfunri.— M.  demncd  by  the  congregation  of  the  Me»,  and 
FERU8,  John,  a  learned  German  catholic  Ae  author  narrowly  escaped  su(ftru>g  for  hit 
divine  of  the  francisean  order,  who  flourished  hardihood.  FernVa  woriis  hs»d  the  hononr  of 
in  tfie  sixteenth  cefHury.  His  name  in  German  being  inserted  in  the  Jndeti  JSxpurgatBrius.  From 
was  Wild,  which  was  luinrzed  into  FiRire.  several  passages  in  his  writings,  he  appears  tt> 
He  was  a  native  of  Metz,  where  he  took  the  have  nearly  conctmed  in  the  opinion  held  b^ 
babit  among  the  Franciscans,  and  became  the  first  Anabaptists  in  Gennany,  and  si^ice 
warden  of  the  order.  For  twenty-^ur  years  their  time  by  the  Quakers,  and  many  eood  meil 
he  preached  in  that  city,  with  uncommon  elo-  of  different  persuasions,  that  all  war  is  «pog- 

aucnce,   and  very  great  reputation,  and   died  nant  to  the  distinguisldng  principle  of  Chri»- 

lere  in  1554,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  aee.  tianity,  which  is  universal  benevolence.     Bayle, 

Besides  sermons,  tracts,  and  other  pieces  which  Mareri,  under  the  article  Sauvage.  Dufin. — M. 
we  have  not  seen  pxTticuhrised,  he  was  the         FESTUS,  Pompeiits,  a  Latin  grammarian, 

audior  of  "  Commentaries,"  written  in  the  La-  of  an  imceitsin  age,  wrote  an  abridgment  (^ 

tin  language,  on  the  Pentateuch,  Job,  Ecclesi-  Verrius  Flaccus    "  De  Verbonmi    Sigitifica-  ' 

astes,  the  Lamemations,  Jonah,  St.  Matdiew,  tione."    Of  this  woHe,  which  Joseph  ^caliger 

St.  John,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Episde  has  pronounced  one  of  the  most  useful  relative 

to  the  Romans,  andthe  first  Epistle  of  St.  John^  to  the  Latin  language,  there  have  been  several 

which  have  been  printei    at  Mentz,  I^ouvain,  editions,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  Dacier*s 

Antwerp,  Lyons,  and  other  pbces,  and  contain  in  usum  Delphini,  Par.  1661,  and  .^mst.  1699. 

sn  ingenious  compendium  of  the  labours  both  Some  have  supposed  that  Pestus  lived  under 

of  ancient    and   modem   expositors.      Dupin  the  christian  emperors,  towards  the  close  of  the 

says,  that  "his  Commentaries  are  not  dry  notes,  fourth  century.     A^nreri-  Saxii  Oriamut.—A. 
but  large  and  eloqu^t  discourses  5  in  which,         FETI,  Dominico,  a  painter  of  merit,  bom 

however,  he  forgets  not  to  explain   the  literal  at  Rome  in    is8t>,  was  a    disciple  of  Civoli. 

sense  of  rfie  Holy  scriptures.     His  style  is  easy  j  Hi;  accompanied  cardinal  Gonzaga  (afterwards 

and  he  judges  soundly  of  things.     He  was  not  -  duke)  to  Mantua,  and  was  patronised-  by  him, 

Jrejudiccd  with  the   maxims  of  the  court  of  and  employed  in  decorating  his  palace.     H« 

Lome.    His  Commentaries  are  of  singubr  use  afteiwanls  visited  Venice,  where  he  improved 

to    those   who    want   a  commentary    wherein  his  style  of  colouring-;  but  falling  into  a  de- 

doctrtue  and  morality  arc  joined  easily  with  a  bauched  course  of  Hie,  he  died  in  162^,  at  the 

literal  explication."     Bayle  remarks  concerning  age  of  thirty-five.      Fcti  painted  with  great 

them,  that  diuy  not  only  shew  that  the  author  strength,  thou^  often  in  a  blackirfi  tone.     His 

"  was   Icaniod,  but  that  he   was  not  one  of  thoughts  are  uncommon,  his  expression  grand, 

those  opinionated  monks  who  will  yield  nothing  and  tfaere  i»  a  mdlow  softness*  in  his  fcuch 
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whidt  is  Uglily  pleasing.   HU  ptctuies  aw  rare  cord."      He  wm  Ae  editor  of  some  of  the 

«im1  in  great  lequett.    They  are  moetly  «Mel-  works  of  the  fadten ;  and  among  others  of  the 

pieces,  and  ate  dispersed  in  differmt  cabinets,  five  books  of  Irenxus  against  heresies,  with  use* 

Several  have  been  engraved.     Ue  had  a  sister  ful  and  learned  notes,  revised  and  corrected  in 

«ho  painted  wcU,  aaa  became  s  nun.      She  many  places  by  collation  with  an  ancient  manu- 

adomed  her  conveiit,  and  several  other  religious  script,  and  augmented  with  five  entire  chapters, 

Iiouies  in  Mamua,  with  hor  works.     lyArgem-  which  were  in  that  manuscript  at  the  end  of  ilv 

•v^t  Viet  dti  Pfiatrtt. — A.  4fih   book.      "Oils   edition   was   published    at 

FEU-ARDENT,  Francis,  a  French  nwnL  Paris,  in  i^-]&,  and  afterwards  appeared  in  an 

of  the  Iranciscan  order  in  the  sixteenth  century,  improved  form  at  Cologne,  in  159)^,  with  lh« 

noted  for  the  6iry  of  his  neal  against  the  Pn>-  ^uldftian   of  the  Greek   passages  of    Irenxus 

lestants,  and  the  Madness  of  his  seditious  pulpit  which  are  extant  in  the  works  of  Epiphaniiis. 

iiarangues  in  «wiport  of  the  measures  of  the  Feu-ardent  was  alto  the  author  of  notes  on  the 

£rtfg«/ during  <tne  reigns  of  Henry  III.   and  treatise  of  Arnobiui  the  younger,  "De  Gratis 

Henry  IV.,  was  bom  at  Coutanccs  in  Lower  &;  LiberL  Arbitrii  Concordia  ;     and  of  "  Com- 

Nonnandy,  in  the  year  1541.     He  was,  most  mentaries"  on  the  books  of  Uuth  and  Euher, 

piobably,  a  descendant  from  an  opulent  familyi  on  sonie  chapters  of  Job,  on  Jonah,  on  the 

for  it  is  recordod  that  he  might  have  inherited  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Philemon,  and  on  those  of 

a  lai^  estate,  if  he  had  not  preferred  a  monk's  St.  James,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Jude.     For  the 

liabit  to  the  sword-     His  inclination,  however,  titles  and  subjects   of   his  controversial,  and 

leading  him  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  life,  he  other  pieces  not  already  mentioned,  we  refer 

took  uie  &anciscan  habit  in  the  nonasterr  oS  to  our  authorides.     Bajle.  Moreri.  Nam,  Dia. 

Bayeuxj     whence  he  afterwards  removed  to  Hut — M. 

Paris,  which  was  the  scene  on  which  he  prin-  FEUILLEE,  Lewis,  of  the  order  of  Mn^s, 
cipally  distinguished  himself.  In  ithe  year  157^  **  emineat  mathematician  and  voyager,  was  bom 
lie  was  created  doctor  in  divinity  by  the  6or-  at  MaineinProvence,in  i6i5o.  Hemadehis  pro- 
bonne.  By  his  writings,  his  sermons,  and  his  fession  in  1680,  and  applied  to  the  study  of 
whole  coaduct,  he  shewed  himself  a  most  bitter  astronomy  and  physics  with  an  ardour  and  suc- 
«neBiy  to  the  Protestants,  against  whom  he  was  cess  which  aooo  nought  liim  into  sotice.'  He 
unwearied  in  exciting  the  most  cruel  persccu-  also  made  himse^  acquainted  with  natural  his- 
tione.  **  His  temper,"  says  Bayle,  **  was  so  toij  j  and  he  was  ihoughl  a  proper  person  to 
Rgrt«aUe  to  his  name  {Feu-ardent  signifying  a  be  employed  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  voyages  and 
raging  fire),  that  never  was  the  old  maxim,  travels  through  various  parts  of  £hc  globe,  for 
ttrnvtmuiti  reiui  itetnuta  s^esuis-—«fi  tbes  the  the  purpose  of  improving  science  and  navigation. 
itame  the  liing  macthfit,  more  true  than  in  his  He  spent  several  years  in  researches  through  the 
person.*  And  M.  Dulle  remarks,  after  atlud-  Archipelago,  the  coasts  of  A&icaand  Spain,  th« 
Ing  to  the  same  coincidence,  that  "  he  was  so  West-Indian  islands,and  the  Spanish  settlements 
transported  with  passion,  malice,  and  fury,  ^at  inAmerica*  In  1724  he  was  recommended  by 
be  was  seld(»n  master  c^  himself."  These  qua-  the  Academv  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  a 
lities  are  abundantly  disjdayed  in  his  controver-  member,  to  oe  sent  to  the  Canary  isles  in  order 
«al  writings,  whidi  the  Cariiolics  themselves  to  ascertain  the  true  position  of^Ferro,  which 
acknowledge  to  be  too  wrulent,  a*  the  same  the  French  geographers  had  fixed  upon  for  the 
lime  that  they  are  disgraced  by  the  admission  of  first  meridian,  li^is  task  he  performed  to 
absurd  tales  and  silly  jests.     In  the  pulpit  he  great  satisfacrion.  .  He  had  before  rectified  by 

£ve  himsdf  the  moat  unbounded  hcence,  in.  victual  observations  the  positions  of  the  coasts  of 
ming  by  his  discourses  the  ignorant  populace  Peru  and  ChiU,  and  of  Kew  Spain,  and  had 
to  perpetrate  every  ^pedes  of  outrage  against  given  a  new  chart  of- these  countries  :  he  was 
the  heretics,  and  defending  ,the  most  obnoxious  rewarded  for  his  labours  by  the  post  of  botanist 
principles  and  proceedings  of  the  rebellious  royal  and  a  pension.  He  died  in  173a  at  Mar- 
«adi^ic  league.  Hellved,  however,  to  see  his  teiUes,  w]>ere  an  ebservalory  had  been  con- 
party  ruiiM^,  and  the  Protestants  enjoying  the  sUucted  for  him.  He  was  a  man  of  modesty 
religious  and  civil  rights  and  immunities  which  and  simplicity,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  the 
were  secured  to  them  by  tht  famous  edict  cf  ablest  of  h'ls  contemporaries.  Father  FcuiUee 
Mantes.  He  died  at  Sayeux,  in  the  year  i6iOj  oublished  "Journal  des  Observations  Physiques, 
«»ich  atteredwidiTespect tohis  viewsof  thing!^  Mathematiques,  &  Botaniques,  faites  sur  les 
.and  "  as  ardent  for  concord,"  according  t»  £6tcs  Orientales  de  I'Amerique  Meridionale,  St 
i'SgUaie,  "  at  is  haA  Ittnu  Sonoerlj  isa  dis-  iluuleslnilcsOccidenQles/'wovolG.  ^,171^ 
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172;.  Though  diyly  written,  it  is  an  exact  earltei  education  he  received  In  his  native  p!ace, 
and  curious  collection  of  such  observations  as  whence  he  was  sent  to  Lcmgow,  to  be  biought 
are  most  interesting  to  a  scientific  traveller.  It  .up  to  the  profession  of  the  law.  His  inclina- 
contains  one  hundred  fine  plates  of  plants,  many  tion,  however,  leading  him  to  prefer  the  study 
of  them  never  before  described  or  delineated-  of  theology  and  the  belles-lettres  to  that  of  ju- 
He  presented  to  the  king's  library  a  large  vo-  risprudence,  he  relinquished  the  latter,  and 
lume  of  original  drawings  of  na^ral  objects,  went  from  Lemgow  to  Statthagen,  and  in  the 
His  journal  of  his  Canary  voyage  is  in  MS.  year  161 2  to  Giessen,  where  Tic  followed  the 
tn  the  same  library.  Mcrm.  HalUr  BM.  bent  of  his  mind  under  the  instructions  of 
Befati- — A.  MentzcTus,  Helvlcus,  and  Fink.  During  the 
FEUQUIERES,  Antont  de  Pas,  mar-  following  year,  the  plague  having  made  iu  ap- 
quis  of,  a  celebrated  military  cntic,  was  born  pearance  in  that  town,  he  withdrew  to  Frank- 
in  1648,  of  a  noble  family  of  Artois  distin-  fort,  and  afterwards  visited  Mentz  and  Cologne, 
guishcd  in  arms.  Following  the  steps  of  his  When  the  infection  had  ceau^  he  returntd  to 
ancestors,  he  entered  into  the  service,  and  sig-  Giessen,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A. 
nalised  his  conduct  in  a  campaign  in  Germany  in  1614,  and  commenced  his  public  career  by 
in  1(588,  so  as  to  obtain  the  rank  of  marechal-  becoming  a  tutor  in  philosophy.  In  i<Ji6  he 
de-camp.  He  afterwards  distinguished  himself  was  created  doctor  in  divinity ;  soon  after 
at  several  actions  in  Piedmont,  and  in  1693  rose  which  the  landgrave  Lewis  sent  for  him  to 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  which  was  Darmstadt,  and  appointed  him  to  the  station  of 
the  highest  promotion  he  obtained.  His  disap-  preacher  to  his  court.  After  he  had  continued 
pointment  in  missing  the  staff  of  marshal  of  to  officiate  for  some  time  in  that  capacity,  he 
France,  joined  to  a  naturally  caustic  and  censo-  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  professor-extra- 
ilous  disposition,  rendered  him  a  very  severe  ordinary  of  divinity  at  Giessen,  and  was  also 
and  rigid  critic  of  all  contemporary  commanders,  made  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  town.  The 
and  as  he  was  hostile  to  all,  all  were  foes  to  death  of  Hclvicus,  in  1617,  having  occasioned 
him.  It  was  said  of  him,  "  that  he  was  the  a  vacancy  in  the  post  of  professor  of  diviniiy  in 
bravest  man  in  Europe.for  he  slept  amidst  a  hun-  ordinary,  Dr.  Feurbom  received  that  appoino 
dred  thousand  of  his  enemies."  He  published  ment,  which  he  held  with  great  reputation  until 
."  Memoirs,"  one  vol.  4to.  four  vols.  i2mo.  the  the  year  1624,  when  the  landgrave  thought 
substance  of  which  are  the  faults  committed  by  proper  to  break  up  the  university  at  Giessen, 
thegencrals  of  Lewis  XIV.  Thework  stands  high  and  to  transfer  its  privileges  to  that  of  Marputg. 
in  reputation  for  the  clearness  of  its  style,  the  At  the  same  time  he  appointed  Feurbom  to  t& 
freedom  and  general  truth  of  its  representations,  same  posts  in  the  latter  place  as  he  had  pos- 
and  the  depth  and  sagacity  of  its  remarks  %  yet  sessed  at  Giessen.  In  the  year  1 649  he  was 
jiis  love  of  censure  has  led  him  sometimes  to  nominated  preacher  to  the  court  by  the  land- 
distort  facts,  and  to  judge  with  unreasonable  grave  George  \  and  in  the  following  year,  on 
severity.  He  enumerates  twelve  capital  bults  the  re-establishmentof  the  university  ofGicssen, 
committed  by  the  French  generals  at  the  battle  he  was  created  its  first  rector,  first  professor  of 
of  Blenheim.  Unfortunate  events  can  never  divinity,  and  superintcndant.  His  high  repu- 
iail  to  afford  abundance  of  matter  to  a  critic  of  tation,  and  excellent  character,  procured  him 
this  temper.  He  was,  however,  an  excellent  invitations  from  many  other  places,  some  of 
officer,  and  frequently  foretold  the  issue  of  a  which  were  accompanied  with  very  advantage- 
campaign  from  some  circumstance  of  its  com-  ous  ofTers  \  but  he  chose  to  spend  the  remainder 
nencement.  Louvois  paid  great  regard  to  his  of  his  days  at  Giessen,  where  he  died  in  the 
counsels,    though   he  was  often  thwarted    in  year    1^56.       He    was  the    autlior  of   several 

Eutting  them  into  execution.     lie  died  in  1711,  works,     among   which     are,    "  K.nwciya(Pia 

aving  a  few  hours  before  his  death  written  a  ■ypt';<i>vByiKr„    Sciagraphix   Theologicse    Diss, 

letter  to  the  king,  in  which  with  great  feeling  IX.  de  Christo  j"   "  Disput.  .Theol.  dc  Quses- 

he  recommended  to  his  majesty's  favour  his  tionibus,  An  in  Infantes  actualia  cadantPeccata, 

only  son,  as  "  innocent  of  what  had  made  him  &c. ;"  "  Fasciculi  VI,  Dissertationum  ;"  "  Ex- 

nnfortunatc,  and  born  of  a  race  which  had  al-  amen    Confessionis     Joan.     Combachii     Prof. 

ways  faithfully  served  their  king,"      SiicU  de  Marpurg.  dc  Persona  Sc.  Officio  Christi  ;"  "  Sa- 

Loiiis  XIV.  Kauv.  Diet.  Hilt. — A.  crarum   Disquisitionum   Syntagmata    duo,    in 

FEURBORN,  Justus,  a  learned  German  quibus  beata  iv^xveatiu  Christiana  Chremastica, 

protestant  divine,  who  flourished  in  the  seven-  Sacra  J.  C.  Ccena,  &c.  explicantur  ■"  "  Funda- 

teehth  century,  was  born  at  Hervoden,  or  Her-  raentalts  Deductio  contra  a^&aiet  Casellana  }" 

werden,  in  Westphalia,  in  tlie  year  1587.   His  "  Anti-En jedinus  poeihumus;"    "  Anti-Osso- 
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jodus  ;**  "  De  Natura  &  Gratia,  contra  Amy-  ally  amused  himself  wkh  poetry  and  polite  liter- 

Tatdura,"  &c.    Moreri.—'iA,  ature,   and  is  said   to  have  been  one  of  the 

FEVRE,  Gut  Le,  Simr  de  la  BoderUy  a  man  authors    of    the    "  CutholIcoQ."     He    died   in 

of  learning  and  aa  early  French  poet,  was  bom  1615.     Mortri. — A. 

in  1541,  at  the  family  seat  of  La  Boderie,  iu  .  FEVRE,  or  Fabki,  Jame^  le,  of  Euples, 
Iiower  Normandy.  It  is  conjectured,  though  in  Latin  Fader  StapuUns'n,  a  learned  French  ec- 
with  little  proof,  that  he  embraced  the  eccle-  clesiastic,  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
nastical  profession.  His  studies,  at  least,  were  teenth  centuries,  was  born  at  Etaples  in  the 
conformable  to  this  character,  for  he  became  diocese  of  Amiens,  but  in  what  year  cannot  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  oriental  langitageSi  and  ascertained  with  any  certainty.  He  was  a  vciy 
had  a  considerable  share  in  the  composition  of  little  man,  and  of  mean  extraction  ;  but  he  pos- 
the  Polygioti  of  Antwerp,  of  which  Arias  Mon-  sessed  vigorous  mental  powers,  which  he  ii»- 
tanus  had  the  principal  direction..  Guy  le  proved  by  a  diligent  application  to  tJie  different 
Fevre,  with  his  brother  Nicholas,  went  tp  branches  of  useful  and  ornamental  learning. 
Antwerp  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  thb  He  pursued  his  studies  in  the  university  of 
work,  and  Guy  revised  Pagninus's  i^tin  ver-  .Paris,  where  he  first  applied  himself  to  philo- 
sion  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  added  to  the  Sophy,  and  the  mathenjatics,  and  afterwards  to 
Folyglott .  a  Syro-ChaJdaic  lexicon.  -He  cont-  divinity,  tn  which  faculty  he  took  the  degree  of 
plains,  however,  that  neither  he  dot  his  brother  doctor.  His  extensive  ac(ji)iremen[s  procured 
obtained  ady  recompense  for  their  labours.  On  him  a  high  reputation  in  that  university,  and 
bis  return  to  France  he  was  made  secretary  iind  induced  many  pupils  to  attend  the  lectures 
linguist  to  the  duke  of  Alcrt^ou,  He  appears  which  he  delivered  there  in  the  belles-lettres  and 
to  have  been  frustrated  of  his  pronueed  rewards  philosophy.  His  mind,  however,  was  too  cn- 
in  this  office.  Retiring  at  length  to  his  estate  l^htened  and  liberal  to  be  bound  by  the  tram- 
of  La  Boderie,  he  died  there  in  1598-  Guy  mels  of  the  schools ;  and  he  was  ope  of  the 
published  various  works  relative  to  the  Syriac  first  of  those  who  began  to  expel  the'  gross  ig- 
and  Chaldaic  languages,  and  gave  a  vcrsioii.of  norance  whichthe  old  systems  of  education  had 
a  treatise  on  the  rite  of  baptism,  by  Severus,  introduced,  by  reviving  a  taste  for  ancient  liter- 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  He  unbent  from  s&-  ature,  and  solid  useful  knowledge.  X'hese  ef- 
.verer  studies  in  the  composition  of  French  forts  of  bis  exposed  him  to  the  jealousy  and  re- 
poetry,  of  which  he  published  a  large  i^aiitity,  lentment  of  ignorant  and  bigoted  zealots,  who 
whereby  he  acquired  considerable  reputation  in  accused  him  of  being  favourable  to  lutheranism, 
Jtiis  own  time.  Excepting,  however,  sometliing  and  so  harafised  him  by  their  incessant  perse- 
of  that  charm  of  simplicity  which  usually  at-  ctuioas,  that  he  was  oUiged  to  withdraw  froip  ~ 
tends  the  poetry  of  i  rude  age,  there  is  nothing  Paris.  In  these  circum.'-tances  he  was  invited 
in  his  works  which  can  compensate  their  bar-  by  William  Bri9oniiet,  bishop  of  MeauK,  who 
barism,  false  taste,  and  insipidity.  Moreri. — A.  was  a  loi-er  of  wiencc  and  men  of  true  teaming, 

FEVRE,  Antomt  le,  a*  la  BoderU,  brother  to  take  refuge  iu  bis  family  ;  and  received  from 
of  tiie  preceding,  bom  about  1555,  was  that  prelate  the  appointment  of  his  grand>vicar. 
.brought  up  both  to  letters  and  to  business.  H£  iiis  residence  in  that  asylum,  however,  was  but 
was  for  some  time  charge  des  a&iiires  for  of  short  duration  i  for  hiscnemies  at  Paris  insii' 
Henry  IV.  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  in  1597  gated  the  Franciscans  at  Meaux  to  raise  such 
was  his  embassador  at  Brusseb,  where  he  dis^  a  persecution  against  all  who  were  suspected  of 
coveted  tl^e  conspiracy  of  the  iTiarshal  Biron.  being  favourable  to  the  opinions  of  the  re- 
He  was  embassador- extraordinary  in  England  formers,  that. the  bishop  was  forced,  for  his 
in  \6o6,  and  again  in  1610 ;  and  wlicn  he  left  own  sake,  to  declare  himself  a  good  catholic, 
that  country,  he  received  singular  marks  of  and  to  withdraw  his  protection  from  Le  Fevre. 
friendship  from  king  James  and  the  prince  of  Upon  this  he  retired  first  to  Blois,  and  from 
Wales,  and  several  of  the  nobility.  The  me-  thence  into  Guicmie  ;  about  which  time  he  was 
moirs  of  his  negociations,  in  letters  written  by  degt^dcd  from  his  docbv's  degree  by  the  faculty 
him  to  the  ministers,  and  their  replies,  were  of  the  Sorbonne.  But  bis  enemies  were  not 
published  in  five  vols.  izmo.  Peru,  1750,  under  satisfied  with  this  triumph  of  their  malice.  By 
the  title  of  "  Ambasaades  de  M.  de  ki  Boderie  their  influence  with  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
en  Angletene  sous  le  Regne  dc  Henri  IV.  &c  rfiey  induced  that  body  to  order  a  process  to  be 
]a  Minorite  dc  Louis. XIU."  He  Is  spoken  of  .  carried  on  against  him.  From  ttie  effects  of 
as  a  person  of  tery  distioguiahed  merit  by  his  such  a  procedure  he  Vis  detiveredi  in  conse- 
.uin-in-Inw,  Aruauld  d'Anililly..    He  occasion-  tfuence  of  a  lettcz- wiiich  Francis  I.  then  a  prU 
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Eoner  in  Spain,  wrote  to  the  piHiament,  for-  -worthy  of  his  character  j  for  he  attacked  Eni». 
bidding  them  to  come  to  any  resolution  aijainst  mus  with  gieat  rudeness,  treating  him  as  a  cor- 
Le  Fcvrc,  before  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  ruptcr  of  the  Scriptures,  and  charging  him  with 
be  communicated  to  them.  At  the  same  time  advancing  impieties.  With  the  most  complete 
Margaret  queen  of  Navaire,  &isterto  Francis  I.  success,  and  at  tho  same  time  with  admirable 
received  him  into  her  protection  at  Nerac,  and  temper,  did  Erasmus  vindicate  himself  from  the 
honovn^d  him  with  her  esteem  and  confidence  unmerited  imputations.  But  he  did  not  feel 
during  the  remainder  of  his  days.  By  her  order  pleasure  at  the  compliments  which  his  friends 
he  took  a  journey  to  Strasburg,  to  confer  with  paid  to  him  on  his  victory,  and  entreated  them 
Bucer  and  Capito  respecting  the  reformation  of  not  to  entertain  a  less  favourable  opinion  of  Le 
the  church.  If  he  was  led  to  concur  with  those  Fevre  on  account  of  the  diSerence  which  had 
eminent  men  in  some  particular  points,  like  his  taken  place  between  them.  He  also  wrote  to 
friend  Erasmus  he  disapproved  of  the  decisive  his  antagonist  in  the  kindest  terms,  assuring  him 
steps  which  the  Germati  reformers  had  taken  in  that  he  should  always  continue  to  love  and 
breaking  off  their  connection  wirh  the  church  of  esteem  him,  and  cxhoning  him  "  to  speak  for 
Rome,  and  continued  a  papist,  at  least  in  pro-  the  future  with  more  candour  and  moderation, 
Session,  until  his  dead),  which  took  place  in  the  and  to  declare  himself,  publicly  at  least,  a  friend 
year  1537,  "when  he  had  arrived  at  a  very  ad-  to  Erasmus,  lest  the  monks,  their  common 
Tanced  age.  Some  remarkable  circumstances  enemies,  should  rejoice  and  triumph  to  see  them 
conccminz  his  last  moments  are  related  by  at  variance."  "  The  most  commendable  and 
Thomas  Hubert,  counsellor  to  the  elector  pala-  edifying  part  of  this  affair  was,"  says  Jortin, 
tine  Frederic  II.  of  which,  he  says,  his  master  *'  that  Le  Fevre  afterwards  repented  of  having 
received  information  from  the  queen  of  Navarre  attacked  Erasmus,  and  that  Erasmus  was  very, 
at  Paris.  That  princess  told  him,  that  one  day,  sorry  for  having  answered  liim  ;  and  they  con- 
when  Lc  Fevre  dined  with  her,  together  with  tinued  to  speak  of  each  other  with  great  respect 
some  other  learned  men,  in  the  midst  of  the  and  esteem  ;  for  which  reason  we  will  also  disi- 
entertainment  he  began  to  weep.  Upon  her  miss  the  dispute )  only  observing,  that  it  would 
enquiring  into  the  cause  of  his  uneasiness,  he  be  happy  if  wrangling  geniuses  woiJd  copy  from 
replied,  that  it  arose  from  an  oppressive  sense  these  examples,  and  consider  a  little  how  all 
of  the  great  criminality  of  his  conduct.  He  men  of  sense  and  manners  applaud  such  moder- 
(aid  that  he  had  not,  indeed,  to  reproach  him-  ation,  and  how  they  abhor  and  despise  those 
«if  for  any  vices  to  which  he  had  indulged}  but  who  having  begun  to  quarrel,  perhaps,  upon 
that  his  conscience  accused  him  of  being  highly  mere  baubles,  never  end  their  contests  and  ani- 
criminal,  because  that  while  he  knew  the  truth,  mosities  till  death  comes  and  puts  them  to 
and  had  taught  it  to  several  who  had  sealed  it  silence."  Lc  Fevre  was  the  author  of  various 
with  their  blood,  he  had  himself  shrunk  from  works,  which  display  much  solid  erudition,  and 
his  duty,  and  rimidly  taken  refuge  in  a  place  of  great  critical  skill,  and  entitle  him,  according 
security,  far  from  the  scenes  where  the  crowns  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Simon,  to  be  ranked- 
of  martyrdom  were  distributed.  The  queen  among  the  best  commentators  of  his  age.  In 
endeavoured  to  console  his  mind  i  but  after  (his  number  are  "  Psalterium  quintupiex,  Gal- 
making  a  declaration  of  the  manner  in  which  be  lieum,  Romanum,  Hcbraicum,  Vctus,  Conci- 
wislied  hii  property  to  be  disposed  of,  he  laid  liatum,"  1509,  folio  ;  "  Epistolre  liiiati  Pauli^ 
himself  down  upon  a  bed,  and  in  a  short  time  cum  Commentariis,"  I515,  folio  j  *'DeMnria 
was  found  10  have  expired  without  a  struggle.  Magdalena,  xriduo  Christi,  &  ex  tribus  una 
On  weighing  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  Maria,  Disceptatio,"  Iji8,  4to.  ;  *' Com  men-, 
truth  of  this  relation,  llaylc  remarks,  "  that  it  tarius  in  Kcclcsiasten,  in  IV  Evangelia,'* 
is  hard  to  doubt  of  it,  and  hard  to  believe  it."  1522.  folio ;  .  "  Commemarius  in  Epistolas 
But  the  motives  for  scepticism  concerning  it,  Canonicas,"  1527,  folio;  and  "  Agones. 
Kcm  to  have  preponderated  in  his  mind  over  the  Martyrum  Mensis  Januarii,"  1525,  folio, 
motives  for  faith.  It  was  once  Le  Fevrc's  mis-  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  French  trans- 
fortune  to  be  involved  in  a  contest  with  his  latton  of  the  New  Testament,  now  exceed-^ 
friend  Erasmus,  in  which  the  former  was  un-  in^ly  scarce,  of  which  the  first  part,  con-, 
u-arrantably  the  aggressor.  When  Erasmus  tainmg  the  fbur  evangelists,  appeared  before 
published  his  notes  upon  the  New  Tesument,  he  the  year  1523  i  and  the  second  part,  containing 
gave  different  interpretations  of  some  passages  the  remaining  books,  towards  the  end  of  that 
from  those  which  Le  Fevre  had  lately  advantxd.  year  i  and  of  a  French  translation  of  die  whole 
On  this  occasion  the  latter  discovered  a  wantof  Bible,  published  at  Antwerp,  in  1530,  folMi 
AoJeration  and  lUierality,  that  was  highly  ua-  vhtch  was  reprinted  with  corrections  in  i5'4, 
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in  fburToIg.  SvQ.  and  vasafterwaids  prohibited  ilSi^  of  a  reputable  family  at  Caen.      After 

and  suppressed.     BayU.  Martri.  Dufrn.  Jtr-  making  considerable  progress  in  the  languagt-s 

ftnV   Lifi  of  Eraimut.      Did-  Bihi.  Hist,  ts"  in  a  domestic  education,  he  went  to  the  cnHoci; 

Crit.—tH.  of  La  Fleche,  where  he  grenily  distii'piilshcd 

FEVRE,  James  le,  a  French  catholic  di-  himself.  At  Paris  he  acquired  several  fTicndi 
Tine,  whose  controversial  wor^,  written  against  of  consequence,  and  obtained  the  patronngc  of 
(he  Protestants,  were  highly  esteemed  in  his  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  procured  him  a  pension 
own  communion,  was  born  at  Lisieux  in  Nor-  of  tu-o  thousand  livrcs,  as  inspector  of  iltc 
mandy,  towards  the  middle  of  the  tcvenieenth  works  printed  at  the  Lom-re.  After  the  dejth 
century.  He  sustained  his  part  in  the  collegi-  of  that  minister  he  went  to  Langrea,  wberf  he 
ate  exciciiea  of  the  Sorbonne  with  diUin-  declared  himself  a  Prutcstant,  ami  soon  after 
guished  reputation,  and  reccited  the  degree  of  was  invited  to  Saumur,  to  the  profcst^orship  of 
doctor  of  divinity  in  the  year  ld74-  By  M.  de  classical  literature.  His  reputation  extended  at 
Gesvres,  archbishop  of  Bourges,  he  was  ap-  home  and  abroad,  and  pupils  Hocked  to  him 
pointed  one  of  his  vicars-general, and  discharged  from  all  parts.  His  mode  of  instruLllun  v/m 
the  duties  of  that  office  until  his  death,  which  singularly  excellent,  and  inspired  a  real  love 
took  place  in  the  year  1716.  His  acknowledged  for  letters.  He  was  not  only  nappy  lu  cipbin- 
publtcations  were,  "  l^ialogues  between  Eu-  ing  diificulties,  but  entered  mto  all  the  beauties 
doxus  and  Eucharistus  on  Arianism,  and  on  and  delicacies  of  the  authors  on  which  he  com- 
tlie  History  of  Iconoclasts  hj  Father  Maim-  mcnted.  His  lectures  were  frequented  even  by 
bourg,  a  Jesuit,"  1674,  f  2mo.  j  "Irresistible  the  divines  and  the  other  professors.  Voltaire 
Arguments  for  the  Conviction  of  those  who  (Steele  de  Louis  XIV.)  asserts,  that  he  despised 
profess  the  pretended  Reformed  Religion,"  those  of  his  sect,  and  lived  among  them  more 
1681,  iioio.  ]  "  A  Reply  to  M-  Amauld,  in  as  a  philosopher  than  a  huguenot.  He  was  ad- 
Defence  of  the  I rresisti Die  Arguments,"  1685,  dieted  to  pleasure,  and  indulged  his  tastes  with- 
i2mo- ;  "  A  new  Conference  with  a  Minister,  out  restramt.  He  even  used  perfumes  like  s 
respecting  the  Grounds  of  the  Separation  of  petit-malire,  but  he  could  not,  with  equal  fa- 
the  PrdtestantSi"  168;,  timo. ;  "Instructions  cility,  adopt  the  air  and  manner  of  the  polite 
for  the  Confirmation  of  new  Converts  in  the  world.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  probitjr 
Faith  of  the  Church,"  1 686,  1  imo.  j  "  A  View  and  sinceritr,  attached  to  his  friends  in  all  for- 
of  the  Proceedings  which  have  taken  place  in  tunes,  of  wliich  he  gave  an  honourable  proof  by 
France,  favourable)  or  the  contrary,  to  the  dedicating  a  work  to  Pelisson,  while  a  state- 
Protestants,"  1686,  lamo.  i  and  a  new  edition  prisoner.  Lc  Fevre  wrote  elegantly  in  Latin, 
of  '*  Av^iKoylM^  seu  Contradictiones  apparentes  though  not  without  some  gallicisms  \  and  also 
Sacnc  ScriptuTse,  in  breviorem  ncthodum  composed  Greek  verses.  His  French  is  not 
olim  collects  a  P.  Dominico  Magrio  Melltensi,  equally  good  (or,  rather,  its  defects  are  more 
Theologo  Congregationis  Oratorii,  nunc  dimi-  obvious) }  he  attempts  to  unite  the  gravity  of 
dia  parte  auctiorea  8c  correctiorea,"  8cc.  1685,  Balzac  with  the  sportiveness  of  Voiiure,  and 
j3ino.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  fails  in  both.  His  works  are  comments  upon  ii 
anonymous  pTeces,  of  which  the  titles  of  some  great  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  \  and 
are  particularised,  and  the  subjects  of  the  translations  of  select  parts  of  several  of  them  { 
others  pointed  out,  by  Afereri. — M.  twovolumes  of  "Letters  ■"  "Lives  ofthcGrcek 

FEVRK,  N.  LE,  a  French  Jesuit,  who  died  Poets,    in   French  i"     and    Greek    and    I.atiil 

in  the  year  1755-     He  was  the  author  of  two  poems.     He  died  in  1672,  as  he  was  preparing 

works  which  are  held  in  estimation  by  catholic  to  quit  Saumur  for  Heitlelberg,  whitlicr  he  had 

divines-     One  is  **  A  Treatise  on  True  Reh-  been  invited  by  the  prirtce-palatinc.    He  was  the 

gion,  in  Opposition  to  Atheists,  Deists,"  &c. )  father  and  instructor  of  the  celebrated  madamc 

and  the  other  is  entitled  "  Bayle  en  Petit,  ou  Dacier  (see  AnneDacier),    Hehndasoii,long 

Auatomie  des  Ouvragca  de  ce  Philosophe,"  af-  a  calvinist  minister,  but  at  length  a  convett  to 

terwards  reprinted  under  the  title  of  "  A  Cri-  popery,  who  was  also  a  man  of  letters.  Aloreri. 

tical  Examination   of  the   Works  of  Bayle."  Nou-u.  Dkt.  Hist. — A. 

Both  are  in  tjmo.,  and  are  recommended  as        FEUTSKING,    John  Henrt,    a    learned 

ftimishing  their  readers  with  useful  antidotes  to  German    lutheran    divine,     was   born    in    t)>e 

infidelity.     Ntuv.Diel- Hisf.   Saffl. a  U France  duchy  of  Holstein,  in  the  year  1673.     Having 

Litliiairr, — M.  finisKcd  his  classical  education  at  Itzehoi:  and 

FEVRE,    Tannegui    lb    (Latin,    Tanaquil  Krempen,  he  went  to  Rostock  to  study  philoso- 

Juttr),   a  scholar  of  eminence,  was  bom  io  phy  and  theology )  and  afterwards  rcn:i9vcd  for 
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^Tthfer  impTovemeiit  to  Wittcmberg,  where  he 
was  created  doctor  in  philosophy,  in  the  year 
1693.,  In  that  university  he  ac(]uired  much 
reputation  by  the  learning  and  ingenuity  with 
which  he  pubhcly  defended  several  theological 
thesei.  As  a  reward  of  his  merit,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  pastor  and  superintcndant  of  the  diocese 
of  Jesscn,  in  the  year  1697.  In  the  following 
year  ho  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
divinity.  In  1 703  he  was  nominated  overseer 
and  superintcndant  of  Kcmberg  1  from  wliich 
situation  he  was  called  three  years  afterwards,  to 
become  pastor  of  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew 
at  Zcrbst,  preacher  to  the  court,  confessor  and 
ecclesiastical  counsellor,  and  superintcndant  of 
the  diocese  of  Zcrbst  in  Anhalt,  by  the  prince 
of  that  name.  In  the  year  1709  he  accepted 
of  an  invitation  from  the  university  of  Wittcm- 
berg, to  undertake  the  offices  of  professor  of 
divinity,  and  assessor  of  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
sistory in  that  city.  While  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  these  situations,  he  likewise  preached 
once  a-wcek  before  the  electreas  of  Saxony,  at 
Lichtenberg,  and  was  honoured  with  the  post  of 
ecclesiastical  counsellor  to  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Gorha.  His  last  appointment  was  that  of  con- 
fessor to  the  electress  of  Saxony,  in  1713, 
which  he  enjoyed  bu«  a  short  time,  as  he  died 
in  1713,  when  only  forty-one  years  of  age.  He 
was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  in  the  Latin 
and  German  languages,  amon^  which  are, 
*'  Historia  Clerogamiae  Evangelica,  sive  de 
Primo  Sacerdote,  marito  erangelico  Meletema ;" 
"  Hodegeticnm  Concordantiale,  sive  de  recon- 
dito  Concordantiarum  Lankisianarum  usu  Schc- 
dfastna  j"  "  Historia  Colloquii  Jeverensis  inter 
LvtheranoG  &  Reformatos,  Anno  1573,  in- 
stttwti }"  *'  Sylloge  prsepositorum  Kembergen- 
sinm  ;"  **  Praefatio  elenctica  in  Nicolai  Hunnii 
iHatxologiam  fiinaticam,  sub  Nomine  CoIIegii 
Tripolitani  cvulgatam  ;"  "  Hyperaspistes  Lu- 
theri ;"    "  Introductto  in   threnologiam    pro- 

Eheticam  Georgii  Schimmeri  j"  "  Gynxaeum 
eretico- fanatic um ;"  "  Palinodia  sacra,  sive 
de  retractarionibusTheologorum  in  Rebus  Fidei 
Schcdiasma ;"  "  Orthodoxia  Menzerijna  ;" 
"  Prefatio  ad  novam  Urbani  Rhegii  de  for- 
mulis  caute  loqucndi  Editionem  ;"  "  Commen- 
taries" on  tlie  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  the  first 
and  second  epistles  of  St.  John,  and  the  epistle 
of  St.  Jude,  which  he  annexed  to  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Evangelico-apostolical  Treasure" 
of  Hunnius  ;  and  numerous  theological  disser- 
tations, sermons,  &c.     Mireri. — M. 

FEYDEAU,  Matthew,  a  French  eccle- 
fltastic,  in  high  repute  with  the  jansenist  party, 
WM  bom  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1616.    He  pur- 


sued his  studies  in  the  college  of  the  Sorinnntf, 
where  bis  literary  proficiency,  his  lively  genius, 
his  unaffected  piety,  and  polite  amiable  man- 
ners, procured  him  the  rc-pect  a;id  esteem  ol 
air  ranks  of  persons.  In  the  year  ii\\i  he  was 
engaged  by  M.  de  Rellcgarde,  archbishop  of 
Sens,  to  deliver  a  course  of  instructi-^ns,  under 
the  name  of  conferences,  to  the  young  candi- 
dates for  ordination  in  his  diocese.  In  the  year 
164(5  he  accepted  of  the  vicarage  of  Hellcville, 
attached  to  the  cure  of  St.  Merri,  at  Paris,  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  in  the  most  exem- 
plary manner  as  a  parish  priest,  and  was  much 
admired  as  an.eloqucnt  useful  preacher.  While 
he  continued  in  that  situation,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  assist  with  his  advice  several  young 
students  in  philos<^hy  and  theology  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris.  For  their  use  he  composed  his 
"  Meditations  on  the  principal  Duties  of  a 
Christian,  taken  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
the  Councils,  and  the  Fathers,"  which  was 
pubhshed  in  1649,  i3mo-,  and  has  undergone 
numerous  impressions.  While  he  retained  thi& 
vicarage,  likewise,  he  was  admitted  to  the  (le- 
gree  of  doctor  m  divinity  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Sorbonne.  From  the  vicarage  of  Belleville  he 
was  transferred  to  that  of  St.  Merri,  by  M.  Du- 
hamel,  one  of  the  cures;  and  in  thatparish.con- 
jointly  with  some  Other  ecclesiastics,  established 
the  Conferetieei,  which  became  so  celebrated  in 
the  eccleaiastical  history  of  the  times,  and  were 
frequented  by  a  number  of  persons  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  their  learning  and  their  merit.  In 
the  year  l6jo  he  published  "  A  Catechism  on 
Grace,"  which  he  had  drawn  up  aC  the  request 
of  M.  Francis  le  Fevre  de  Caumartin,  Inshop  of 
Amiens,  and  which  was  soon  afterwards  re- 
printed under  the  title  of  "  Illustrations  of  cer- 
tain Difhculties  respecting  Grace."  This  little 
work  was  condemned,  during  the  same  year, ; 
by  a  decree  of  the  inquisition  at  Rome,  whicli' ' 
M.  Fouquet,  attorney-general  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  would  not  permit  to  be  promulgated 
irtthat  city.  Several  pieces  .appeared  from  the 
press,  however,  in  opposition  to  the  "  Cate- 
chism," which  were  answered  by  the  celebrated' 
M.  Amauld,  in  his  "  Reflections  on  a  Decree- 
of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,"  printed  at  Paris  ifl 
1651.  In  the  year  165(1  M.  Feydeau  was  one 
of  the  seventy-two  dotrors  who  were  expelled 
by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  for  refusmg  to- 
subscribe  to  the  condemnation  of  M.  Amauld  ; 
on  which  account  he  was  also  obliged  to  relin- 
quish his  Ticarage  of  St.  Merri.  For  several" 
years  afterwards  he  lived  chiefly  in  retirement, 
in  which  he  produced  his  **  Renectiona  on  tihe 
History  and  Harmony  of  die '  Gosftels*,"  in 
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l*o  vols.  1  zma,  which  has  been  often  reprinted  lar  attention  was  paid  to  make  him  a  proficient 

both    in    Prance    and   Flanders.     In   the    year  in  the  Greek  languap;,  and  in  the  doctrine  of 

1665  M.  Pavilion,  bishop  of  Aleth,  gave  him  his  school,  wiih  the  design  of  qualifying  him  to  ' 

a  prebend   in  his  diocefc,  which   he  resigned  translate  tlic  writings,  and  to  revive  die  philo- 

ihree  years  afterwards  to  undertiike  the  cure  of  sophy  of  Flato,     Ficinus  availed  himself,  with 

Vitri  Ic  Fran9ois  in   Champagne.     For  seven  gt-eat  diligence  and  success,  of  the  advantages 

years  he  discharged  the  duties  of  that  benefice,  which  were  afforded  him  ;  and,  besides  his  pro- 

with  great  diligeoce  and   zeal,    but  was  then  gress  in  the  languages  and  philosophy,  distin- 

obiiged  to  resign  his  charge,  to  the  great  regret  guislied  himself  by  the  knowledge  which  he  ac- 

of  his  flock,  in  consequence  of  the  persecutions  quired  in  the  belles-lettres,  medicine,  and  tlieo- 

with  which  his  party  was  hara<i.ied.     ijo  greatly  logy,  as  well  as  by  his  taste  in  vocal  and  instru- 

was  his  character  esteemed,  however,  that  M.  mental  music.     At  the  same  time  he  enjoyed 

dc  Buzenval,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  soon  after-  the  benefit  of  conversation  with  many  able  and 

wards  appointed  him  a  prebend  in  his  church  j  karned  men,  who  frequented  the  house  of  his 

but  his  enemies  pursued  him  into  his  new  asy-  patron.     Some  of  the  first  fruits  of  his  studies 

lum,  and  by  a  lettrc  de  cachet,    in  the  year  which  he  presented  to  his  patron  were,  transla- 

1677,    procured    his   banirf^mcnt  to    Bourges.  tions  into  Latin  verse  of  the  "  Psemandcr,  and 

When,  after  five  years*  residence  in  that  place,  Asclepius,"  at  that  time  attributed  to  Hermes 

he  had  acquired  the  respect  and  estrem  of  all  Trismegistus ;  and  the  "  Hymns  of  Orpheus," 

the  worthy  part  of  the  inhabitants,  he  was  by  which  he  sung,  and  accompanied  his  voice  with 

another  lettre  de  cachet  banished  to  Annonai  his  harp.     By  way  of  reward,  as  well  as  of  cn- 

in  the  Vivares,  where  he  died  in   1694,  in  the  couragement    to  his  future  exertions,    Cosmo 

■eventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.     Aioreri. — M.  bestowed  upon  him  an  estate  near  Careggi,  in 

FICINUS,  Marsilius,  a  learned  Italian  ec-  the  territory  of  Florence,  and  a  house  in  the 

clesiastic  in   the  fifteenth  century,  and  one  of  city,  together  with  some  Greek  MSS.  beauti- 

iKe  first  revivers  of  the  platonic  philosophy  in  fuljy  written,  and  richly  ornamented.     When 

the  We»t,  was  born  at  Florence,  in  the  year  that  patron  of  literature  had  founded  his  aca- 

1433.  His  father,  who  ^va8  physician  to  Cosmo  demy,  he  nominated  Ficinus  to  tlie  station  of 

dc  Medici,  intending  to  bring  him  up  tohis  own  president.     After  this  appointment  Ficinus  ap- 

pTofe3si<Hi,  sent  him  to  study  medicine  at  Bo-  plied  himself  to  the  translation  of  the  whole  of 

kgna ;  where,  by  reading  the  academical  ques-  Plato's  works  into  the  Latin  language  \  which 

tions  of  Cicero,  and  other  Latin  writers  who  was  first  printed  at  Florence  in  gotnic  charac- 

bave  treated  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  be  be-  ters,  but  without  any  date  on  the  title-page.. 

came  passionately  attached  to  the  principles  of  He  is  Said  to  have  completed  tliis  work  when  he 

that  Grecian  sage.     On  his  return  home  for  a  was  only  thirty-five  years  of  age.    Some  writers 

short  visit,  his  father  t«ok  the  opportunity  of  relate,  that  when  he  had  finished  his  version,  he 

kitroducing  him  to  Cosmo  de  Medici,  who  vras  submitted    it  to    the    inspection  of  his  friend 

much  ^eased  with  his  appearance  and  manners,  Marcus  .Vlusurus  ;  and  that  upon  his  e:tdressing 

and  sriil  more  so  with  his  conversation,  when  a  disapprobation  of  it,,  Ficinus  began  the  wort 

he  found  that  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  favour  of  anew,  and  produced,  -with  greater  care  and  at-- 

Piatonism.     Cosmo,  who   was   himself  a  Pla-  tcntion,  that  copy  which  was  committed  to  tlic 

ronist,  and  who  had  projected  the  establishment  press.      This  anecdote  bears  honourable  testi- 

of  an  academy  in  which  his  favourite  philosophy  mony  to  his  great  industry ;  and  for  that  quality 

shonfd  be  taught,  considering  young  Ficinus  to  in  die  execution  of  it,  the  author  is  more  to  be 

possess  a  genius  and  talents  which,  if  properly  commended,  than  for  a  faithful  adherence  to 

cultivated,  would  fit  him  for  a  leading  situation  the  meaning  of  his  original.  Ficinus  entertained 

in  such  an  institution,  determined  to  take  upon  the  notion  which  previiJled  among  the  christian 

himself  the  care  of  his  farther  education,  and  to  fathers,  that  the   doctrine  of  Plato  had  some 

give  his  abilities   full  scope  by  furnishing  him  kind  of  pretensions  to  divine  origin,  and  might 

with  every  advantage  which  Italy  then  afforded  be  fairly  construed    into   a  perfect  agreement 

■for  improvement.     With   this  view  he  placed  with  that  of  divine  revelation.     With  this  im- 

him  under  the  ablest  instructors  in  the  different  ^ression  on  his  mind,  he  was  led  in  his  intcr- 

bianches  of  titeratuiv,  and  among  others  under  pretation  frequently  to  discover  a  bias  towards 

-George    GeOiistus,  called  also  Pletho,  a  native  the   alexandrian  or  christian    doctrine,    which 

»f  Constantinople,  who    was  a  man    of  great  the  language  of  Plato  will  not   warrant,  and, 

learning,    and    intimately    conversant    in    the  consequently,  rather  to  present  us  with  his  own 

^exandika  philoso^y.     By  this  tutor  particu-  conceptions,,  than  those  of  the  Grecian  philo- 
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sophcr.  His  Laiin  style,  likewise,  is  defective  the  disorders  which  were  brought  upon  him  by 
in  that  richness  and  dignity  which  are  retiuisite  a  too  close  confinement  to  his  studies  at  Flo- 
in  a  version  of  Phto.  The  same  observations  retice,  and  his  ^at  exertion  in  his  difierent 
nre,  in  a  great  measure,  applicable  to  his  trans-  engagements.  In  his  retreat  he  was  generally 
lation  of  Ptotinus,  which  lie  undertooit  princi-  accompanied  by  a  few  chosen  friends,  with 
pally  at  the  solicitation  of  John  I'icus  of  Miran-  whom  he -spent  his  time  in  literary  conversation, 
dola,  and  to  his  translations  from  the  works  of  and  iimocent  amusements,  taking  peculiar  plea- 
lambUcus,  Proclus,  Syncsius,  Psellus,  Theo-  sure  in  shewing  good  offices  to  men  of  talents 
phrastua,  and  other  Platonlsts.  After  the  death  and  genius,  and  in  acts  of  benevolence  towards 
of  Cosmo,  Ficinus  found  liberal  patrons  in  his  the  necessitous  and  unfortunate.  He  died  there 
con  Pietro,  and  his  grandson  liorenzo  the  Mag-  in  1490,  about  the  age  of  sixty-six.  He  was  a 
niticeni.  By  the  former,  copies  of  his  transla-  ■  man  of  great  sweetness  and  muderatlon  of  tem- 
tion  of  Piaio's  works  were  dispersed  throughout  per,  eimple  and  pleasing  in  his  manners,  and  is 
£urope,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  deliver  a  commended  for  the  purity  of  his  morals,  and 
series  of  lectures  in  illustration  of  them,  at  the  the  ardour  of  his  piety.  But  that  the  latter 
university  of  Florence.  The  fame  of  these  lee-  sometimes  degenerated  into  superstition,  is  ap- 
tures  soon  spread  to  the  remotest  parts,  and  parent  from  many  passages  in  his  works  which 
tlrow  a  vast  concourse  of  auditors  to  his  school,  are  unworthy  of  a  pliilosopher.  It  was,  likc- 
Among  his  disciples  were  many  who  became  wise,  in  common  wi^  most  of  the  philosopliers 
celebrated  for  their  science  and  literature,  or  of  his  time,  much  addicted  to  the  reveries  of  ju- 
for  the  dignified  stations  which  they  filled  in  dicial  astrology.  Baronius  has  gravely  related, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  life.  By  their  means  upon  the  testimony  of  persons  whom  he  calls 
Platonism  was  propagated  over  all  Italy,  as  well  credible  and  very  learned  witnesses,  that  after 
as  other  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  Germany,  his  death  Ficinus  appeared  to  his  friend  JVlichael 
and  made  wide  encroachments  on  that  unrivalled  Mercatus,  in  conformity  to  a  promise  which  he 
dominion  which  the  peripatetic  philosophy  had  had  made  when  living,  to  satisfy  him  of  the 
for  ages  possessed  in  the  schools.  Lorenzo,  truth  of  what  he  had  formerly  taught  concern- 
likewise,  proved  himself  the  friend  and  patron  ing  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  For  a  list  of 
of  Ficinus.  When  the  latter  was  about  forty-  his  numerous  theological,  philosophical,  and 
two  years  of  age,  his  mind  took  a  more  religious  other  works,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Cave 
turn  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  in  con-  and  Moreri.  They  were  collected  together  and 
sequence  of  the  impressions  made  on  him  by  published,  in  two  vols,  folio,  at  Venice  in  ict6f 
the  eloquent  discourses  of  Savanorola,  who  came  at  Basil  in  1561  and  1576,  and  at  Paris  in 
to  preach  at  Florence.  From  that  time  he  de-  1641.  In  a  separate  form,  the  author's  transla- 
termined  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  profes-  tion  of  the  works  of  Plato  was  printed  at 
sion,  and  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  his  atten-  Venice  in  1491,  at  Lyons  in  1590,  and  at 
tion  to  theological  studies.  When  he  had  Frankfort  in  iioa;  bis  traTislation  of  die  works 
entered  into  orders,  Lorenzo  obtained  for  him  of  Plotinus  at  Basil  in  i  jSo  }  and  his  epistles, 
a  canonry  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Florence,  in  twelve  books,  containing  numerous  treatises, 
together  with  the  administration  of  two  parishes  at  Venice  in  1495,  folio,  and  at  Nuremberg  in 
in  that  city,  and  would  have  procured  for  him  1497,  4to.  Cavt'i  Hist,  Lit.  vel.  II.  mh  jac. 
more  valuable  preferments,  had  not  the  phiIo<  Sjniid.  Moreri.  Land! s  Hut.  dt  ^  Lit.  ^ It^itf 
sophic  moderation  of  Ficinus  led  him  to  refuse     vtl.  III.  liv.  ix. — M. 

liis  patron's  liberal  ofl'ers.  As  an  ecclesiastic,  FIDDES,  Richard,  a  divine  of  the  church 
he  was  very  assiduou's  in  the  discharge  of  his  of  England,  and  author  of  several  works,  was 
professional  duties,  and  preached,  as  he  had  born  at  Hunmanby,  near  Scarborough  in  York- 
presided  in  the  philosophical  chair,  with  great  shire,  in  the  year  1&71:  His  grammar  learn- 
accept  .bility  and  appb.use.  His  sermons,  bow-  ing  he  received  at  a  private  school  in  the  neigh- 
evLr,  Wire  strongly  tinctured  with  the  mysti-  bourhood  of  his  native  place,  and  was  thence 
cism  of  hip  philo.iDphical  school ;  as  are  also  hia  sent  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  was 
numeruM  .  tIi<'c>!ogical  productions.  The  leisure  at  first  admitted  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  after- 
time  which  1  i.inu!  could  spare  from  his  varioufc  wards  at  University  college.  His  progress  in 
avocations,  w;.s  spent  by  Iiim  in  the  pleasant  academical  studies  appears  to  have  been  com- 
retrca^  for  whicl.ne  was  indebted  to  the  munifi-  mendable  ;  and  his  address  and  manners  pro- 
ccncc  jf  the  hviuse  of  IMcdici.  Indeed,  so  deli-  cured  him  many  friends  in  the  university.  In 
fate  was  his  ci,:ist'tutiori,  thai  a  change  of  air  the  year  1693  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  t 
was  frequently  necessary  for  his  recovery  from   ,»ft£r  which  he  quitted  college,  aod  entered  int^ 
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the  matrimonial  connection.  In  t^4  he  was 
admitted  into  orders,  and  obtained  a  presenta- 
tion to  the  rectory  of  Halsham  in  Yorkshire. 
In  that  place  he  resided  for  some  years,  and 
acquired  much  reputation  by  his  abilities  as  a 
pulpit  orator.  The  air  of  Halsham,  however, 
was  so  unhealthy,  from  the  marshy  nature  of 
the  surrounding  country,  that  he  and  his  familr 
were  frequently  attacked  hy  the  disorders  whicn 
are  incident  to  such  situations ;  and  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  be  so  injured  by  themi  that  he 
lost  for  a  while,  if  not  entirely,  the  power  of 
regular  and  distinct  articulation.  As  by  this 
unkappy  event  he  was  quite  unf  tted  for  his 
ministerial  duties,  he  obtained  from  his  diocesan 
a  diHtensation  from  future  residence  on  his 
benefice,  and  determined  to  employ  his  talents 
in  writing,  since  the  proceeds  of  his  rectory 
were  not  adequate  to  the  expences  of  his  growing 
family.  With  this  design  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don, in  the  year  1712,  where  he  was  introduced 
bv  dean  Swift  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  made 
him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  obtained  for  him, 
from  queen  Anne,  the  appointment  of  chaplain 
to  the  garrison  at  Hull.  In  the  year  1713, 
through  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Radcliiie,  who 
was  his  friend  and  relation,  he  took  the  degree 
«f  bachelor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  by  diploma. 
He  was  now  intimately  leagued  with  the  Tory 
party,  for  whose  politics  in  church  and  state  he 
was  a  zealous  advocate  }  and  to  which  he  steadi- 
ly adhered  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  If 
from  that  party  he  had  received  any  hopes  of 
preferment  in  the  church,  they  were  entirely 
frustrated  by  the  removal  of  the  earl  of  Oxford 
from  power,  and  the  death  of  queen  Anne  ; 
soon  after  which  events  he  was  deprived  of  his 
chaplainship  of  Hull,  and  reduced  to  straitened 
circumstances,  which  were  aggravated  by  his 
deficiency  in  prudence  and  economy.  In  the 
year  17 14  he  published  a  "Prefatory  Epistle 
concerning  some  Remarks  to  be  published  on 
Homer's  Iliad,  occasioned  by  the  Proposals  of 
filr.  Pope  towards  a  new  English  Version  of 
tliai  Poem,"  twelves.  Mr.  Fiddes  appears  to 
have  projected  a  kind  of  moral  commeniary  on 
Homer,  which  the  above-mentioned  treatise 
was  meant  to  announce;  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  met  with  sufficient  encouragement  to 
proceed  with  his  plan.  In  1717  he  published 
"  Remarks  on  the  State  Anatomy  of  GreaJ 
Britain,  &c.,"  in  answer  to  a  piece  of  John 
Toland,  under  the  name  of  Palricela ;  and,  i(i 
1718,  "  Theologia  Speculativa,  or  the  first 
Part  of  a  Body  of  Divinity,  wherein  are  ex- 
plained the  Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,"  folio.     luthe  year  last  mcationedj 
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the  university  of  Oxford  honoured  him  witK. 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  ;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  it  were  hberal  in  their  subscriptions  to 
the  first  part  of  the  Body  of  Divinity,  as  well 
as  to  the  second  part,  which  appeared  in  1720^ 
under  the  title  of  "  Theologia  Practica,  &c." 
folio.  The  same  patronage  was  extended  to 
his  volume  of  "  Fifty-two  Practical  Discourses, 
on  several  Subjects,"  in  folio  j  which  was  also 
published  in  1 720.  Dr.  Fiddes's  next  publi- 
cation was  entitled,  "  A  general  Treatije  of 
Morality,  formed  upon  the  Principles  of  Natural 
Reason  only  j  with  3  Preface  in  Answer  to 
two  Essays  Litcly  published  in  the  Fable  of  the 
Bees,  anil  some  incidL-.ital  Remarks  upon  an. 
Enquiry  concerning  Virtue,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Anthony,  Earl  of  Shaftesoury,"  1724, 
octavo.  In  the  sanie  year  he  produced  his 
"  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,"  in  folio.  This 
work  was  warmly  patronised  by  Dr.  Atterbury, 
and  the  party  with  which  he  was  united,  who 
procured  for  the  autlior  a  numerous  list  of  sub- 
scribers. Soon  after  its  appearance,  it  was  at- 
tacked with  great  severity  in  "  The  London 
-Journal  i"  in  which  the  charge  of  being  a  Papist 
was  preferred  against  the  author.  To  vindicate 
himself  against  this  imputation,  and  with  the 
design  at  the  same  time  of  shewing  his  freedom- 
from  bias  or  prejudice  in  writing  the  life  of  the 
cardinal.  Dr.  Fiddes  published,  in  1725,  "  An- 
Answer  to  IJritannicus,  Compiler  of  the  I>>ndon 
Journal,"  in  the  form  of  two  letters.  Not- 
withstanding that  these  letters  may  be  allowed 
to  establish  Dr.  Fiddes's  claim  to  a  species  of 
Protestantism,  tliat  in  its  spirit  and  high  ecclesi- 
astical pretensions  wears  too  near  a  resemblance 
to  Popery,  yet  they  cannot  be  admitted  to  aflbrd 
any  justification  of  his  impartiality.  For  the 
autlior  has  grossly  palliated  some  of  the  most 
censurable  mictions  of  Woisey;  he  has  also  vin- 
dicated tlie  persecutions  of  the  followers  of 
Wickliffe  \  and  has  given  such  an  account  of 
the  transactions  lelative  to  the  Reformation,  and 
of  the  great' instruments  concerned  in  producing 
it,  as  have  a  tendency  to  blacken  and  vility 
them.  Dr.  Jortin,  comparing  this  work  with 
a  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole,  says,  "  it  was  wrote 
at  a  critical  time  by  a  Protestjnt-papist  to  pre- 
pare us  for  Popery  and  the  Pretender ;  a  book 
with  no  other  eft(;cl,  than  to  expose  the  author 
and  the  patron."  By  the  Jacobites,  however, 
it  was  so  favourably  received,  that  the  author 
was  encouraged  to  undertake  the  Lives  of  sir 
Thomas  More,  and  of  bishop  Fisher.  The 
manuscript  of  that  work  he  is  said  to  have  loet, 
after  he  had  proceeded  through  a  considerable, 
part  of  his  design.     Besides  tbe  woiju  alrei^f,- 
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mentioned.  Dr.  Fiddes  was  the  author  oi  "  A  prove  a  step  to  still  hig^ter  prefertnenL  He 
PrcparatiTe  to  the  Lord's  Supper )"  and  "  A  -gave  rfie  preference,  however,  to  fiurrowclere. 
Letter  in  Answer  to  one  from  a  Free-thinker,  on  account  of  the  superior  advanta^s  which 
occasioned  by  the  late  Duke  of  Buckin^am's  that  retirement  affinded  him  for  pursuinfr  his 
Epitaph,  &c."  He  died  at  Putney,  near  Loo-  studies  without  interruption.  On  settling  at  his 
don,  in  [725,  aged  fifty-four  ycafs.  He  was  living  he  married  a  lady  of  merit,  with  whom 
1  man  of  more  ingenuity  than  learning,  who  be  lived  happily  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
possessed  a  strong  memory,  and  a  great  facility  In  1598,  being  then  doctor  of  divinity,  he 
at  composition.  But  he  was  very  deficient  in  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  (}ueen  Eli- 
judgment,  and  his  style  and  language  are  zabcth,  and  soon  afterwards  prebendary  of 
tediously  diSitse  and  verbose.  He  was  so  Windsor.  About  this  time  he  maintained  a 
laboriousi  that  he  would  frequemly  pass  whole  friendly  intercourse  with  the  learned  Hooker,- 
'  nights  in  writing;  which  practice,  combined  to  which  both  were  prompted  by  an  agreement 
with  the  uneasiness  occasioned  by  his  enibar-  in  opinion,  an  attachment  to  the  same  kind  of 
raiised  circumstances,  may  reasonably  be  sup-  studies,  and  a  congeniality  of  disposition. 
posed  to  have  hastened  his  death.  Collections  iy  Soon  after  the  accession  of  king  James  I.  Dr. 
Dr.  ToiLtrs,  itiigned  for  the  Biog.  Brit,  General  Field  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his 
Did. — M.  majesty,  and  was  included  inspecial  commissions 
FIELD,  Richard,  a  learned  divine  of  the  that  were  issued  for  ecclesiastical  causes,  and 
church  of  England,  and  one  of  the  champions  the  exercise  of  spiritual  juriadictioo  within  the 
of  her  constitution  and  discipline,  was  bom  of  diocese  of  Winchester.  In  1604  he  was  nomin- 
reputabk  parents  at  Hcmpsted  in  Hertford-  ated  canon  of  Windsor}  and,  in  the  following 
shire,  in  the  year  1561.  As  he  early  discover-  year,  when  the  king  was  to  be  entertained  at 
ed  an  aptitude  for  learning,  after  receiving  a  Oiford  with  all  kinds  of  scholastic  exercises, 
classical  education  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  in  he  wus  sent  for  out  of  the  country,  to  take  a 
the  year  1577  ;  where  he  was  admitted  a  mem-  .  part  in  the  divinity  act.  The  manner  in  which 
ber  of  Magdalen-college ;  in  which  he  pursued  he  acquitted  himself  on  that  occasion,  reflected 
his  studies  with  great  diligence  and  success,  till  great  credit  on  his  learning  and  acutcneas,  and 
he  was  of  sufficient  standing  to  take  his  degree  al&rded  uncommon  satisfaction  to  the  splendid 
of  B.  A.  Having  proceeded  to  that  degree,  he  .  and  learned  audience.  In  the  year  J  606,  Dr. 
removed  to  Magdalen-hall,  where  in  due  course  Field  published,  at  London,  that  work  on  which 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  continuing  his  his  &me  depends  with  posterity,  which  must  be 
studious  application  with  a  fervour  that  was  'allowed  to  aSbrd  evidence  of  his  profound  eru- 
highly  commendable  and  exemplary.  After  dition,  and  mastnily  skill  in  scholastic  reasoning, 
taking  his  degree  of  M.A.  for  about  seven  by  those  who  may  not  concur  with  his  warmest 
years  he  delivered  tenures  in  logic  and  philoso-  admirers  in  opinion,  that,  as  far  as  it  rejects 
phy,  and  on  Sundays  catechetical  lectures,  in  the  questions  in  debate  between  the  dilierent 
Magdalcn-hall,  which  were  attended  by  many  protestant  communions,  the  author's  arguments 
learned  members  of  the  university,  belonging  arc  either  unanswerable,  or  unanswered.  Its 
to  other  colleges.  At  this  time  he  was  esteem-  tide  is,  "  Of  the  Church,  four  llooks,"  folio; 
cd  oneof  the  ablest  disputants  in  Oxford.  He  to  which,  in  1610,  he  added  a  fifth,  with  an 
was  also  famed  for  the  indmacy  of  his  acquaint-  appendix,  contatnii^  "  a  Defence  of  such  Fa»- 
ance  with  school  divinity,  and  for  his  admirable  sagesof  the  former  Books  that  have  been  except- 
talents  as  a  preacher.  Afterwards  he  became  ed  against,  or  wrested  to  the  Maintenance  of 
divinity  readtr  for  a  time  in  the  cathedral  church  the  Romish  Errors."  They  were  afterwards 
Bt  Winchester;  and,  in  -1594,  when  he  had  reprinted  at  Oxford,  in  1628.  By  this  pcr- 
taken  his  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity,  was  formance  Dr.  Field  secured  among  his  contem- 
chosendivinityreaderto  the  Honourable  Society  poraries  the  highest  reputation  for  extensive 
of  LincolnVinn,  in  London.  In  that  situation  learning,  and  nice  casuistical  knowledge  ■,  and 
his  scr\'iccs  and  manners  gained  him  numerous  was  often  consulted  by  persons  of  elevated  rank 
ailmirers  among  tlic  learned  members,  one  of  in  the  church,  on  ditlicuh  ecclesiastical  and 
whom,  without  any  solicitation,  presented  him  theological  questions.  About  the  year  1610 
to  the  valuable  living  of  Burrowclerc  in  Hamp-  the  king  bestowed  upon  him  the  deanery  of 
■shire.  Soon  after  he  had  received  this  present-  Gloucester ;  but  he  never  resided  there,  ei- 
ntton,  he  was  oftcred  the  rectory  of  St.  An-  cepting  when  he  went  every  year  to  preach  four 
■drew's,  Hoibom,  which  was  a  more  beneficial  or  five  sermons  at  that  place.  The  greatest  part 
shttatkm,  in  point  of  profit,  and  more  hkely  to  of  his  time   he  spent  at.  Butrowclere,  uidees 
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during    the    wiirter,   when   h&  chiefly   occu-  FIELDING,  Henrt,  a  writer  diafinguUheci 

pied  his  house  at  Windsor,  where  it  was  his  for  his  humour  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  was 

delist  to  receive  men  eminent  for  their  abilities  bom  in  1707,  at  Sharpham  near  Glastonbury, 

and  learning,  and  to  promote  useful  and  im-  in  Somersetshire/      His  father,    a   descendant 

proving  conversation.     He  was  often  selected  from  the  noble  family  of  Fielding,  was  a  mili- 

to  preach  before  the  king,  who,  when  he  first  tary   officer,    and    died   a    lieutenant-general, 

heard    him,  expressed  his    approbation    in  his  Henry  was  his  eldest  son,  by  his  first  wife,  a 

usual  quaint  way,  by   remarking,    "  This  is    a  daughter   of    sir    Henry    Gould,    one   of    the 

Field  for  God  to  dwell  in,"     That  monarch  was  judges  of  the  King's-bench.     After  receiving 

a  wonderful  dabbler  in  theology,   and  would  the  rudiments  of  education  at  home,  be  was  re- 

fiequently  converse  with  our  dean  on  nice  and  moved  to  Eton  school,  where  he  laid   in   a  re- 

dilBcult  points  in  polemics.  In  such  high  estima-  putable  stock  of  classical  learning.     Thence  he 

tion  did  he  hold  the  dean's  abilities,  that   at  was   sent  to  Leydcn,    at  which  university  he 

one  time  he  entertained  a  design  of  sending  him  studied  the  civil  law  with  great  application  1  but 

into  Germany,  as  a  proper  person  to  compose  the  straitened  circumstances  of  his  father,  who 

th«  differences  between  the  Lutherans  and  Cal-  had  a  numerous  family,  laid  him  under  the  ne- 

vinists  i  buLhe  afterwards  relinquished  it,  either  cessity  of  returning  to  England,  after  an  absence 

out  of  his  natural  caprice,  or  for  some  reasons  of  two  years.     The  same  cac^ie,  added  to  a  turn 

that  are  not  recorded.     At  another  time  he  ex-  for  dissipation,  prevented  his  settling  to  any 

pressed  his  wish  to  bestow  on  Dr.  Field  the  profession,  and  threw  him  for  support  upon  that 

bishopric  of  Salisbury,  which  the  solicitations  gay   theatre  of  the  town   to  which  he  devoted 

of  bis  courtiers  proved  sufficiently  powerful  to  himself.     He  commenced  writer  for  the  stage, 

obtain  for  another  person.     At  length  lie  sent  and  his  first  piece,  a  comedy  entitled  *'  Love  in 

him  a  promise  of  nominating  him  to  the  see  of  several  Masks,"  was  brought  out  in  his  twenty- 

Oxford,  which  was  likely  very  soon  to  become  first  year>     From  that  penod  his  fertile  pen  for 

vacant  j  but  before  the  opportimity  ofiered  for  several  years  produced  annually  a  crop  of  pieces, 

keeping  bis  word,  the  dean  was  suddenly  car-  all  of  the  comic  or  farcical  kind,  of  which  it 

rted   off  by   a    stroke    of  apoplexy,    in  i6i(>,  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  copy  the  titles,  since 

when  he  had  just  completed  bis  fifty-fifth  year,  scarcely  any  of  them  nave  obtained  a  permanent 

Dr.  Field,  besides  being  eminent  for  the  strength  station  upon  the  stage.     In  reality,  though  no 

of  his  intellectual  powers,  his  literary  acquire-  man  had  a  stronger  perception  of  the  ludicrous 

tncnt),  and  his  professional  abilities  as  a  divine,  in  characters,  and  though  be  painted  detached 

was  a  conscientious  and  useful  parish  priest,  a  scenes  with  considerable  humour,  yet  a  want  of 

commendaUe  example  of  the  virtues  which  he  true  delicacy  to  distinguish  between  the  comic 

inculcated  on  oAers,  and  highly  estimable  for  and  the  grotesque  or  extravagant,  and  defect  of 

the  best  qualities  of  the  heart  in  his  domestic,  care  or  judgment  in  adjusting  the  business  of 

friendly,  and  social  connections.     Wood  says,  the  drama,  prevented  him  from  attainmg  excel- 

that  "  ne  was  much  against  disputing  about  uie  Icnce  in  this  species  of  composition.     Further) 

high  points  of  predestination  and  reprobation,  nor  as  he  wrote  for  bread,-  he  wrote  in  haste;  and 

did  faelikethat  men  should  be  busy  in  determin-  rather  aimed  at  catcbing  up  some  temporary 

ingwhat  God's  decrees  in  Heaven  are.    He  was  idea  which  might  entertain  an  audience  for  a 

one  that  mudi  laboured  to  heal  the  breaches  of  few  nights,  than  at  framing  productions  worthy 

Christendom,  and  was  ready  to  embrace  truth,  of  the  applause  of  posterity.    Some  of  his  works 

wheresoever  he  found  it.     His  desire,  his  pray-  are  no  more  than  free  translations  from   the 

ers,  his  endeavours  were  for  peace,  to  makeup  French,  of  which  that  of  "  L'Avarc"  of  Mo- 

thc  breaches  of  the  church,  not  to  widen  dit-  lierc,  presented  under  the  title  of  "  The  Miser," 

ferences,  but  to  compose  them."     He  did  not  was  the  most  successful.     In  some  of  his  pieces 

pubhsh  any  other  work  than  that  which  we  have  he  touched  upon  political  topics ;  and  he  was 

already   noticed,    excepting    a   tingle   sermon  one  of  the  writers  who  by  their  licence  con- 

preochcd  before  the  kmg.     A  little  before  his  tributed  to  the  aa  for  limiting  the  number  of 

death  he  had  partly  composed,  but  not  finished,  theatres,    and   submitting  dramatic    perform- 

a  work  entitled  "  A  View  of  the  Controversies  ances  to  the  examination  of  die  lord  aiainber- 

in  Refigion,  which  in  these  last  Times  have  lain. 

caused  the  lamentable  Divisions  of  the  Christian  About  histwenty-sixth  or  twenty^sevemhyear. 

World."       Wood't    Athtn.   Ox.     vel,  I.      Dr.  Fielding  married  a  young  lady  of  Salisbury,  of 

Fidde/t  Life,  turiltm  by  bit  Stti,  grid  fiAlubtd  distinguished  beauty,  and  with  a  tolerable  for- 

J7  Mr.  Jahn  It  Mty,— IVC  tunc     About  th^  s»rM  time,  b]r  the  death  «( 
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ha  modier,  he  1>ecamfl  master  of  an  estate  in    inadequate  to  the   deTnands  of  fl  node  of  K£* 
Dorsetshire  producing  somewhat  more  than  two    never  regulated  by  exact  prudence*     It  wafin. 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.     This  tide  of  pro-    the  midst  of  anxious  cares  and  broken  heskh. 
sperity  overwhchncd  the  little  prudence  he  pos-    that  he  had  tlie  affliction  of  seeing  his  belored 
scsscd.     He  immediately  set  off  in  the  style  of  a    wife  sink  under  a  lingering  Alness.     The  stroke 
country-gentlemsn,  with  a  retinue  of  servants,    almost  overpowered  mm,  for  no  man  poesesseift 
dogs,  and  horses,  and  frequent  convivial  enter-    a  heart  of  more  kindness  and  sensibility ;  and! 
tainments,    by  which,  in  the  space  of  three    though    he   had    not    always    he«ii'  a   laithfut 
years,  he  reduced  himself  to  his  former  indi-    husband,  be  had  never  ceased  to  be  an  a&c-< 
gcnce,  rendered  more  distressing  by  the  burden  '  tionate  one.     As   soon   as  he    recovered   hie 
of  a  family.     At  the  age  of 'thirty  he  first    spirits,  he  renewed  his  eierCions.    Being warnv- 
thought   of  supporting  himself  by   a    regular    ly  attached  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  pratett- 
profession,  and  for  this  purpose  he  entered  at    antism,  he  endeavoured  to  Serve  it,  during  the 
the  Temple,  and   studied  the  law  with  great  -  rebellion  of  1745,  by  a  periodical  paperentitletj 
assiduity.     It  was,  however,  necessary  for  him    "  The  true  Patriot,"  which  was  followed  by 
to  devote  some  portion  of  his  time  to  immediate    "  The  Jacobite  Journal."     It  is  probable  that  a 
profit ;  and,  besides  continuing  to  write  for  the    farther  motive  might  be,  the  hope  of  making  a 
stage,  he  employed  his  pen  on  a  variety  of  oc-    meritwiththegovemmentjandif  anemploymenC 
casional  subjects.     JHe   wrote  in  a  periodical    of  greatlabour,  andthenof  indifferentreputation, 
paperentitled"  The  Champion}"  and  composed    ean  be  called  a  reward,  he  obtained  it  in  the  a{>- 
**  An  Essay  on  Conversation  ;"  "  An  Essay  on     pointment  to  the  office  of  a  Middlesex  j\tttice. 
the  Knowledge  and  Characters  of  Men  j"  and    It  is  greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  employed  hi* 
•*  A  Tourney  from  this  World  to  thfi  next;"  in    talents  to  render  it  truly  respectable,  by  atten- 
all  which  he  displayed  a  fund  of  good   sense    tion  to  the  prevention  of  crimes^  and  the  im- 
iind  acquaintance  with  mankind.     He  made  at-    provement  of  the  police.      He   pulMished,  in 
tempts  in  poetry,  but  they  were  too  deficient  in     1749,  a  "  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,"  contain- 
correctness  to  acquire  him  any  reputation  in    ing  an  accurate  account  of  the  institutioif  and 
that  walk.     His  "  History  of  Jonathan  Wild"    particular  duties  of  grand  juries.      Hie  "  En- 
may  be  regarded  as  the  commencenjent  of  that    quiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  hte  Increase  of 
kind  of   humorous  and  satiric  delineation  of    Robbers,   &c.,"   dedicated  to  lord  chancellor 
character  in  fictitious  adventures  which  he  after-    Hardwicke,  was  esteemed  a  veiy  judicious  and 
wards  practised  with  go  inuch  distinction.     At    useful   performance.     His  "  Proposal  for  the 
the  same  time  it  displays  a  familiarity  with  the    Maint«ianee  of  the  Ptior,"  erinced  much  dili- 
scenes  of  low  profligacy,  which  it  is  eitraordi-    gent  research  into  that  difficult  subject; 
nary  that  3  person  in  decent  lifb  should  ever  ac        It  was  in  the  intervals  of  these  serious  occu« 
quire.     But  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  course    pations  that  he  found  leisure  to  write  his  priT>- 
of  early  licentiousness  and  extravagance  bad  hid     cipal  work  in  the  department  of  invention,  the 
an  "unhappy  foundation  for  too  much  knowledge    novel  of  "Tom  Jones."     They  who  diStr  in 
of  this  kind.     In   1 742  he  published  his  first    opinion  respecting  .he  moral  teodenry  of  this 
proper  no\el,  entitled  "  The  History  and  Ad-    production,  aU  agree  in  regarding  it  as  a  mi«ter^ 
ventures  of  Joseph  Andrews,  and  his  friend,    piece  of   artt   replete  with  the  most  striking 
Mr.  Abraham  Adams-"    In  this  performance,    delineation  of  n>anneTB,  and  exhibiting  extraor- 
the  grave  Cervantic  style  of  humour  is  imitated}     dinary  skill  in  managing  the  intricacies  of  plot 
and.  the  principal  character,  parson  Adams,  by    so  as  to  wind  up  with  the  happiest  efiirct.     Per- 
his  singularities,   is  rendered,   as  it  were,  the    haps     no  fable,  ancient  or  modem,    can   bo 
Quixote  of  the  piece.     The  scenes  are  chiefly    produced,  in   which   the   final   catastrophe   is 
inlow  life  ;  and  the  persons  and  events  are  al-    kept  so  long  and  so  well  concealed,  and  is  yet 
most  exclusively  of  the  comic  cast ;  but  what    so  natural  and  unforced.     Although  in  this,  as 
the  writer  has  attempted,  he  has  fully  effected  j    well  as  in  the  other  writings  of  the  author,  the 
for  a  more  diverting  piece  is  scarcely  to  be    scenes  are  chiefly  drawn  from  tow  life,  and 
found.     Nor  is  it  without  strokes  of  excellent    display  too  much  of  the  vices  and  crimes  of 
sense  and  sound   morality.     His  success  as  a    mankind,  yet  they  are  relieved  by  a  considerable 
novel-writer  was  not  very  likely  to  produce  sue-    admixture  of  nobler  matter,  and  contain  many 
cess   at   the  bar}  and   nts  applicadon  to  pro-    affecting  mctures  of  mora) excellence.     Indeed, 
fessional  pursuits  was  too  desultory  to  ruse  him    it  cannot  he  doubted  that  the  writer's  intentions 
to  eminence.    He  received  little  emolumentfrom    weretofarftur  the  cause  of  virtue}  and  pro- 
hi*  legal  practice,  and  his  other  supplies  were   bably  the  majority  of  mde^e,  jwiging  frou 
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Uttat  fe^ngs  in  the  perusal,  will  pronounce  mental.  If  he  is  little  relished  by  foreigners*, 
that  he  has  effected  his  purpose.  A  rigid  moral-  it  may  be  imputed  to  that  national  character- 
ist  may  object  to  him,  the  common  fault  among  istic  style  of  Ha  delineations  which  renders 
wiiten  of  fiction,  that  of  shelteriag  gross  de-  them  more  iatcieGting  to  his  own  countrymen. 
viatioiK  from  rectitude  in  conducti  untl«  thstt    Hjs  scenes  are  as  much  English  as  those'  of 

X"  goodness  of  heart,"  which  is  so  little  Hogarth^ 
relied  upon  as  the  guide  of  life ;  yet  he  Sarah  FieLAiKGi  third  sister  of  Henry, 
hu  not  been  inattentive  to  poetical  justice  in  made  herself  known  among  the  feamed  and 
fnaluae  misfortune  the  constant  concomitant  ef  literary  females  of  Engla^td  by  two  novels, 
,  vke,  bhough  perhaps  he  has  not  nicely  adjusted  "  David  Simple,"  and  **  The  Cry ;"  and 
the  degree  of  punishmeipt  to  the  crime.  Some  "  Xenophon's  Memoirs  of  Socrates,  trans-  ' 
of  his  pictures,  too,  are  of  a  more  inflammatory    h ted  ,  from  thq  Gredi. 

lfj»d  than  a  correct  moralist  would  have  drawth  Sir  John  Fielding,  his  half-brother,  long 
His  third  noveJ,  entitled  "  Amclii,"  appeared  to<Jc  the  lead  in  the  management  of  the  police 
ia  17^1.  It  is  justly  placed  below  Tom  Jones  of  London.  Bii^.  Brit. — A. 
in  point  of  variety  and  invention,  though  eves  FIESCO,  John-Lewis,  count  of  Lavagna, 
-  in  those  respects  it  may  fie  with  many  ad-  a  victim  of  unsuccessful  ambition,  .born  in 
mired  compositi^NS  of  the  kind.  But  its  true  153$,  wasthehead  of  one  of  thenobtest  houses 
characteristhatof  aBtfiesofdomesticpaintingi^  in  Genoa,  and  son  of  Sinibaldo  Hesco  and 
drawn,  it  ii  supposed,  in  pan  from  his  own  Maria  della  Rovere.  He  became  master  of  z 
fanily  hiMory.  It  has  more  of  the  pathetic  and  large  patrimony  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ;  and 
less  of  the  ntHBorous  than  bis  other  pitxes.  being  of  an  as^ring  disposition,  be  readily 
It  aSbrds  many  valuable  moral  lessons,  but  is  listened  to  tjiose  of  his  dependants  who  urged 
not  free  from  the  faults  objected  to  Tom  Jones,  him  to  aim  at  diat  pow^r  and  distinction  in  the 
After  this  period  his  constitution,  undermined  state,  which  his  birth  and  opulence  might  lead 
by  rqwated  Mttcks  of  the  gout,  rapidly  gave  him  to  expect ;  but  from  which  he  was  pre* 
wty.  His  mind,  however,  retained  iu  activity;  eluded  by  the  superior  influence  of  die  Dori» 
imd  he  oi^ged  in  a  new  periodical  paper  en-  family.  This  was  now  head^  by  the  famouf 
titUdi  "  Ine  Covcnt-^rdea  Journal,"  of  which  Andrew  Doria  (see  his  lifi:).  Who  by  bis  patri- 
two  nutnbev*  a-week  were  puUished  for  a  otism  and  great  qualities  had  justly  risen  to  tb» 
twelvemonth,  to  the  general  entertainment  of  its  rank  of  first  citizen,  but  who  was  too  mut^h 
leaders.  Iu  farther  pr(^e«Bvrai«t^pedby.tht  bent  upon  the  elevation  of  his  nephew  Giannet-^ 
aathor's  iU  heskh,  who  w»  dow  fallen  intd  t  iso,  a  youth  of  a  brutal  and  ins^ent  character, 
dropsy.  After  obtaining  sock  temporary  re-  Fiesco,  who  possessed  all  the  talents  proper  to 
iief  irom  tapping,  be  was  advised,  as  a  last  ingratiate  himself  with  a  party,  resolved  to  at- 
resource,  to  try  the  climate  of  Portugal.  The  tempt  a  revolution  in  Genoa  which  might  raise 
last  eiibrt  of  his  pen  was  to  write  an  account  him  to  the  station  now  occupied  by  the  Doria. 
of  his  voyage,  marked  with  the  peculiar  cha-  He  secretly  attached  to  his  cause  a  number  of 
ncter  of  his  genius.  JU>out  two  months  after  discontented  nobility,  and  by  his  courteous 
Iiii  arrival  at  Ijsbon  he  sunk  under  his  com-  manners  rendered  himself  a  favourite  with  the 
plaints*  October  6th,  1754,  in  the  fiwty-eighdt  people.  Ha  negociatedwith  the  court  of  France, 
ytax  <k  hii  age.  He  was  attended  by  his  which  gladly  encouraged  an  enterprise  that 
second  wife,  bf  whom  he  left  four  children,  mi^t  recover  Genoa  ^m  its  subserviency  to 
Whatever  were  the  errors  of  Fielding's  life,  he  the  emperor ;  and  he  obtained  ^e  concurrence 
possessed  many  virtues  of  the  heart,  as  weS  of  the  pope,  Paul  III.,  who  accommodated 
as  many  solid  qualities  of  the  understanding,  him  witnsomc  galleys.  In  the. mean  time  lie 
They  who  hold  m  estimati(»i  the  zealous  attach-  conducted  himself  with  so  much  circumspectiont 
cneia  of  persons  to  a  system  which  lliey  find  too  and  assumed  such  an  air  of  tranquillity  and 
pure  add  rigid  to .  be  made  their  rule  of  action,  caSe,  that  he  lulled  alt  suspicion  |  and  although 
will  give  him  credit  for  the  constant  reverence  some  information  was  given  to  Andrew  Dona 
he  paid  to  revealed  religion  j  in  the  defence  of  of  the  designs  in  agitatioo,  he  could  not  be  in- 
wluch,  he  had  projected  an  elaborate  refutation  duced  to  believe  any  thir^  to  the  prejudice  of 
of  the  posthumous  works  of  Bolingbroke.  His  Fiesco.  After  several  meetings  among  his 
fame  sn  a  writer  has  iwt  declined  since  his  friends,  the  .plan  of  the  cAnspiracy  was  at 
death.  He  is  still  accounted  as  much  at  length  fixed,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Doria 
lh«  head  of  the  department  of  comic  ro-  family  formed  an  essential  part  o£  it.  On  the 
sutncet  as  S.ichardson  is   at  that  of  the  eentt-   jtrect-din^    day,   January    is^    ^SA7t    Fiesco 
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prcparcj  a  galley  umler  the  pretext  of  a  cruise  i77ij  he  Hrew  up  the  plan  of  abook  on  private 
against  the  corsairs,  and  then  paying  a  visit  to  and  public  education;  but  neither  this  work, 
Anilrew  Doria,  he  requested  permission  to  de-  nor  another,  called  "ftontlity  for  Princes," 
pan  early  from  the  harbour,  ^d  took  his  leave  deduced  from  the  principles  of  natural  and 
with  unusual  demonstrations  of  affection.  In  civil  society,  were  ever  completed.  Having 
the  evening  he  assembled  a  large  body  of  afterwards  applied  to  the  law,  in  consequence 
nobility  at  an  entertainment  in  his  palace,  to  of  the  desire  of  his  relations,  he  gave  a  favour- 
whom  he  made  a  warm  and  eloquent  address,  able  specimen  of  his  talents  in  1774,  by  a  small 
exhorting  them  to  join  him  in  an  attempt  to  work  in  which  he  defended  a  new  law  against 
free  their  country  from  its  oppressors.  After  the  arbitrary  decision  of  a  judge  with  great  in- 
obtaining  their  concurrence,  he  went  to  the  gcnuity  and  the  noblest  enthusiasm.  Soon  after, 
apartment  of  his  wife,  Eleonora  Cibo,  and  ac-  ne  withdrew  from  public  life,  under  a  coa- 
quainted  her  with  the  impending  enterprise,  viction  that  by  uninterrupted  researches  respect- 
Distracted  with  the  danger  of  one  so  dear  to  ing  the  rights  and  duties  of  man,  he  should  hi 
her,  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  entreated  '  able  to  be  of  more  utility  to  the  public.  He 
him  to  abandon  his  desperate  undertaking.  He  intended  to  compose  a  general  system  of  Icgis- 
was  immoveable  j  and  took  leave  of  her,  saying,  lation  for  all  nations  and  periods  ;  but,  in 
"  Madam,  you  shall  never  see  mc  again,  or  you  1777,  by  the  advice  of  his  uncle,  the  archbishop 
shall  see  every  thing  in  Genoa  beneath  you  I"  of  Maples,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
While  the  city  was  buried  in  sleep,  he  sallied  court,  and  was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the 
forth,  preceded  by  6ve  hundred  armed  men,  bed-chamber  and  an  ofhccr  in  the  royal  corps 
and  surrounded  by  his  fellow  conspirators.  He  of  volunteers  in  the  marine  service.  Amidst 
dispatched  parties  to  different  quarters,  and  the  splendour  of  a  court,  however,  he  preserved 
himself  proceeded  to  secure  the  darsena,  or  his  virtue  and  innocence  5  and  devoted  all  hit 
dock  in  which  the  galleys  lay.  He  went  on  spare  moments,  and  often  whole  nights,  to  the 
board  one  of  the  vessels,  whence  attempting  to  continuation  of  his  philosophical  works.  In  the 
pass  to  the  captain- galley,  in  which  a  tumult  year  1780,  he  published  the  first  part  of  his 
was  heard,  the  plank  gave  way,  and  he  fell  work  **  On  Legislation,"  the  whole  of  which, 
into  the  water.  Under  the  load  of  his  armour,  was  to  consist  of  seven  books.  In  the  first  he 
he  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  rose  no  more  ;  and  purposed  to  explain  the  general  rules  of  Icgisla- 
thus,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  his  life  and  his  tion ;  in  the  second,  civil  and  economical  laws ; 
great  designs  were  cut  short  by  an  unforeseen  in  the  third,  criminal  laws  i  in  the  fourth,  legi^^ 
accident,  at  the  cominencement  of  an   enter-  lation,  as  hi  as  it  concerns  education,  morals^ 

Erise,  the  success  of  which  all   measures  of  and  public  instruction ;  in  the  fifth,  ecdesiast* 

uman  prudence   had  been   taken   to  secure,  ical  laws ;  In  the  sixth,  laws  respecting  propeB> 

His  confederates  missed  in  their  attempt   to  ty ;  and  in  the  seventh,  those  laws  which  relate 

seize  Andrew  Doria,  but  Giannetino   fell  be-  to  paternal  authority  and  good  order  in  families, 

neath  their  swords.     The  death  of  their  leader,  The  first  two  .parts  arc  contained  in  the  first 

however,  was  fatal  to  their  conspiracy.     The  and  second   volumes  :  the  third  made  its  ap> 

surviving  brother,  Jerom  Fiesco,  wasdeserted;  pcarance  in  1783,  in  the  third  and  fourth  vo- 

Doria  and  the  senate  recovered  their  authority ;  lumes ;    the     fourth    was    pubKahed    in    the 

and  the  unfortunate  family  of  Fieschi  paid  tnc  end  of  the   year   1785,   in   the    fifth,   mxth, 

penalty  of  the  ambition  of  their  head  by  ruin  and  seventh  volumes  {  and  the  first  part  of  the 

and   proscription.     Alaicardi,     Med.  Univers>  fifth  book  was  published  in  an  eighth  volume^ 

Hilt. — A.  in  1791.     After  the  author's  death,  no  part  of 

FILAKGERI,    Gaetano,    a    learned  and  the  ninth  volume,  which-would  have  concluded 

ingenious  political  writer,   descended   from   a  the  fifth  book,  was  found  among  his  papers, 

very  old  and  respectable  family,  was  bom  at  but  a  list  of  igome  works  which  he  wished  to 

Naples  on  the  iBth  of  August,  1752.     Being  examine  in  regard  to  certain  points,  and  a  table 

a  younger  son,  he  was  destined  by  his  parents  of  contents,  with  notes  respecting  the  objects 

for  the  army ;  but  the  bent  of  his  genius  seemed  to  be  treated  of  in  each  chapter.     The  two  first 

to  be  entirely  directed  to  the  sciences.    Politics,  parts  were  received,  as  they  deserved,  withthe 

moral    philosophy,    and    legislation,   were  the  warmest  a^robation;  and  the   author's  fame 

principal  objects  of  his  study,  and  he  soon  was  continued  to  increase  -,  but  as  he  had  indulged 

cnablM  to    discover   the   defects    and   incon-  in  manv  bold  and  free  assertions,  which  few 

renicnce  of  the  laws   by  which  most  of  the  writers  before,  at  least  in  Italy,  had  ventured 

EuKfcaa  oatiotts  ue  goiemed.    So.  eaily  as  to  employ,  he  could  notJail  of  giving  umbiaga 
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to  ranrow-minded  or  self-interested  persons,  translations,  one  of  which  Is  by  GaDois.  It 
His  work,  therefore,  was  publicly  attacked  by  has  even  been  translated  into  Spanish  by  Don  I. 
professor  Joseph  Grippa,  who,  in  1782,  pub^  Rubio.  Several  copies  of  this  work  were  sent 
lishcd  a  letter,  afterwards  reprinted  in  1784,  to  America  by  the  author,  at  the  request  of 
under  the  title  of  "  Scienza  delU  Legislatione  Dr.  Franklin,  who  said  that  his  Fellow-citizens 
vindicata,"  with  some  observations  against  had  derived  much  useful  information  from  it. 
Fiiangeri's  proposal  respecting  feudal  and  ciimi-  Hirschin^'s  Manual  of  eminent  Persens  vihe  died 
Tial  laws.  This  letter,  which  made  very  little  in  the  eighteenth  Century. — J. 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  was  an&wered  FIX^LFO  (Philelfhus),  Francis,  a  dl- 
in  a  pauiphlctpublishedin  1785  byalearnedad-  stlnguished  person  among  tiie  restorers  of  let- 
Tocate,  D.  Joseph  Costanzo,  of  Catania.  Of  ters,  was  born  at  Tokntino,  in  the  raarche  of 
as  little  efiect  was  the  decree  of  the  congregation  Ancona,  in  1 398 .  He  studied  at  Fadua,  where 
del  Indice,  issued  on  the  6th  of  December,  he  made  such  a  proficiency  in  polite  literature, 
■1784,  by  which  the  Science  of  Legislation,  on  that  he  was  invited  to  open  a  school  of  elo^ 
account  of  the  advice  given  in  the  second  book  quence  at  Yenice  in  his  twentieth  year.  His 
to  abolish  ecclesiastical  property,  and  the  pro-  bitter  enemy,  Poggio,  the  Florentine,  has  re- 
posal promised  in  the  fifdi  for  reforming  abuses  presented  him  as  stained  in  his  youth  with  the 
in  the  power  of  the  church,  wasdeelaredamong  most  infamous  vices,  in  consequence  of  which 
thenumberofprohibitedbooks.  Inregardtothe  he  was  expelled  from  Fadua;  but  besides  his 
goremment,  Fiiangeri's  freedom  and  boldness  own  denial,  the  honour  of  citizenship  which 
scrredonlytopTocurehiraereateresteem.  Inthe  he  received  at  Venice,  together  with  thetitleof 
years  1780  and'1782  various  marks  of  favour  chancellor  conferred  upon  him  to  decorate  his 
were  conferred  upon  him;  and  in  1783  he  residence  at  Constantinople.,  appear  to  prove 
married  Caroline  Frendel,  a  Hungarian  lady,  these  charges  to  have  been,  in  part  at  leajt, 
sent  to  Naples  by  the  empress  Mary  Theresa,  as  calumnious.  In  1430,  he  passed  to  the  Grecian 
governess  to  the  second  of  the  royal  princesses,  capiial,  where,  under  the  direction  of  John 
With  the  permission  of  his  sovereign  he  retired  Chrysoloras,  son  of  Manuel,  he  assiduously 
.^m  civil  as  well  as  military  employment,  that  pursued  the  study  of  the  Greek  language.  He 
he  might  devote  his  whole  time  to  tlie  com-  married  Theodora  the  daughter  of  Chrysoloras  > 
■pleting  of  his  work,  at  his  country  house,  near  ^nd  rendered  himself  so  acceptable  to  the  em- 
-the  town  of  la  Cava,  a  few  miles  from  Naples,  perors  Manuel  and  John  Palseologus,  that^ 
where  he  resided  till  the  23d  of  March,  1787,  in  1423,  he  was  sent  embassador  to  sultan 
when  he  was  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  royal  Amurath  II.,  and  also  to  the  emperor  Sigis- 
college  of  finance.  In  this  situation  he  appeared  mond.  In  this  last  embassy  he  received  an  in- 
wich  great  advantage  as  a  statesman,  and  many  vitation  from  Ladislaus  IV.,^  king  of  Poland,  to 
wise  and  useful  establishments  were  formed  in  assist  ut  his  nuptials,  and  on  that  occasion  he 
consequence  of  hints  which  he  suggested  \  but  recited  an  oration  at  Cracow  in  the  presence  of 
while  employed  in  the  arrangement  of  s^me  the  emperor  and  several  princes.  Keturning- 
very  extensive  plans,  he  was  arrested  by  the  to  Constant i nop le,  lie  occupied  himself  in 
hand  of  death.  He  died  on  the  iiA  of  July,  li,tcraTy  concerns,  and  in  1427  he  rerisit- 
«f  a  violent  fit  of  the  intestinal  gout,  and  a  ed ,  Venice  on  the  invitallon  of  many  of 
malignant  putrid  fever,  which  his  debilitated  the  nobles.  He  brought  back  witlt  him  a 
constitution  was  not  able  to  withstand,  when  he  treasure  of  Greek  manuscripts,  which  were 
had  scarcely  attained  to  the  thirty-seventh  year  afterwards  the  subjt;ct  of  many  bickerings 
of  his  age.  His  death  was  much  regretted,  with  his  friends,  whom  in  litq  letters  he  ac* 
.and  the  King  settled  an  annual  pension  to  be  cuses  of  retaining  them,  regnrdless  of  his  re-. 
.employed  in  the  education  of  his  three  children,  peated  remous trances.  At  Venice,  he  found 
Few- works  of  modern  times  have  been  so  gene-  that  the  promises  made  to  him  of  an  honourable 
-cally  ready  sought  after,  and  praised  as  the  settlement  were  little  likely  to  be  fulii!led( 
-"  Scienza  della  X^gislatione,"  which  first  ap-  wherefore,  in  1428,  he  removed  to  Bologna, 
-pearcd  at  Naples,  in  1780.  Since  that  period  where  he  was  received  with  extraordinary 
it  has  gone  through  ten  editions,  three  at  Na-  honours,  and  appointed  to  the  chair  of  elo- 
dc8,  thtbe  at  Venice,  two  at  Florence,  one  at  quence  and  moral  philosophy,  with  an  ample 
Slilan,  and  one  at  Catania  in  Sicily.  'Utere  stipend.  But  the  civil  disturbances  which  soon 
are  also  two  German  translations  of  it,  one  by  after  arose  io  that  city  rendered  it  an  unlit 
Ijnk,  an  advocate  of  Nuremberg,  and  the  other  abode  .for  the  Muses,  and  the  situation  ot 
by  Custcnnao  of  yieuui    and  two   Fignc^  Fiklfg  became  so  disagreeable,  that,  in  142^ 
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he  accepted  an  invitation  to  riorence.     There  a  temporary  absence,  he  went  fint  to  Rome, 

he   was   at  flrst  flattered  with  his  reception,  where  he  experienced  the  bounty  of  diat  hberal 

wliich  was   so  respectful  that,   3s  he  says,  it  patroB  of  learning  pofe  Nicholas  V.    Proceed- 

made  him  blush.     He  had  more  than  four  in^  to  Capiia,  he  was  treated  wiHiextraordiaary 

hundred  scholars,  and  he  was  admitted  to  the  respect  by    AlfJionso  kuig  of  Kaples,   who 

rank  of  citizen  by  a  public  decree.     One  of  his  knightedhim,  gave  him  dte  privilege  of  using 

employments  was  to  lecture  upon  the  works  of  the  royal  arms,  and  placed  on  his  bead  the 

'   Dante,  who  was  at  this  timp  regarded  in  Italy  poetical  crown  of  laureL     Upon  his  return  to 

almost  as  an  inspired  writer.  Hesoon,  however,  Milan,  he  learnt  that  his  motber-ra-laur,  the 

cither  found  or  made  many  enemks,  by  "whom  widow  of  Chrysoloras,  and  her  two  daughtera* 

his  life  Was  greatly  disquieted.     Among  these  were  made  slaves  in  the  capture  of  Constanti- 

he  reckoned  the  great  Cqamo  de'  Medici,  by  nople  by  the  Turks }  and  it  i>  to  the  credit  of 

'whom  he  was  first  favourri,  but  who  appears  all  concerned,  that  at  the  instance  of  Fildfo, 

to  have  been  disgusted  with  his  avarice  and  the  duke  dispatched  two  messengars  CD  Con- 

hauffhtinees^    So  much  rancour  did  he  excite  srantinopte,  with  a  letter,aiid  an  ode  addresaed 

against  him,  that  he  was  near  being  assassinat-  to  Mahomet  If.,  by  whioi  that  ferocioas  cos* 

ed  one  day  as  he  went  to  the  schools ;  and  he  queror  was  induced   to  restore  those  female 

Sersuaded  himself  that  the  stroke  came  from  the  captives  without  ransom.   About  the  same  time 

tedici  pzrty.  On  the  other  hand  he  washimself  Filclfo  became  reconciled  to  Cosmo  de'  Medici, 

accused  of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  Cos-  and  ever  after  remained  in  friendship  with  ^at 

mo.     On  the  banishment  of  this  chief  and  his  iUnstrious  family.     Pope  Pius  11.,  on  his  eiect- 

adlicrents,  Filelfo  lived  in  more  security ;  but  Son  in  145S,  settled  upon  him  a  pension  of  two 

after  their  restoration  he  thought  it  advisable  to  hundred  ducats,    which,   however,   was  mly 

quit  Florence;  and  accordingly,  in  li^;,  he  paid  the  first  year;  and  the  neglect  gave  oc- 

accepted  of  a  professorship  at  Sienna.     Cosmo,  cation  to  Filelfo  to  declaim  against  the  ooun  of 

who  was  of  3  placable  disposition,  and  loved  Rome,  and  ;^inst  the  pontifi'  both  Ijving  and 

to  patronise  men  of  learning,  oficred  him  a  dead,    with  so  mKch  virulence,  that  he.  was 

renewal  of  friendship,  but  Filelfo  received  hU  tounished  by  an  imprisonment.     In  1466  he  hnt 

advances   very  ungraciously.     Soon  after,  the  -nis  protector,  Wancis  Sforaa,  but  he  wai  aot 

sarae  assassin  who  tjad  attempted  his  life  at  FIck-  less  favoured  by  his  successor  Galea zzo-Maria. 

teniae,  came  to  Sienna  in  order  to  repeat  his  Yet  ha  frequently  comi^aing  diat  the  promises 

attempt ;  but  he  was  discovered,  and  punished  made  htm  were  not  fulfilled }  and  indeed,  hit 

with  the  toss  of  3  hand.    His  reputation  was  lamentations  in  many  trf  his  letters  wouU  im-   ' 

now  so  high  diat  he  was  sought  at  the  same  ply  that  he  was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty^ 

ijme,  by  the  pope,   the   deck   emperor,  the  did  not  others  written  at  the  tame  period  ^ak 

duke  of^  Milan,  and  the  universities  of  Perngja  of  considerable  sums  expended  by  him  ia  the 

and  Bologna.     It  is,  however,  suspected  that  purchase  of  books.      But  be  was,  in  fact,  a 

he  took  pains  to  procure  some  of  uiese  invita-  shameless  and  impottvnate  beggar; — acharacter 

tions.     He  accepted  that  of  fiologna,  where  he  which  has  been  too  frequent  among  literary 

re-opened  his  school  in   1439  for  the  term  of  men,   and  of  which  even  the  great  Erasmus 

half  a  year;  but  his  inconst&qcy  led  him  to  partook.     In  i4<Sg  he  pres«ited  popa  Paul  II> 

violate  his  engagement ;  and  repairing  to  rise  widi  his  translation  of   the   Cyropxdia,    Ibr 

court  of  Philip)  Maria  Viaconti,  duke  of  Milan,  which  he  received  a  domtion  of  four  hundred 

he  was   retained  by  him  in  his  service,  and  ducats.    He  went  to  Rome  to  return  th?nk% 

treated  with  great  favour.   During  his  residence  and  on  his  road  was  very  honourably  tieatt;d 

with  that  pnnce  he  married  a  second  and  a  at  Florence  by  Peter  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medicb 

thjrd  wife,  after  having  at  each  widowhood  de-  He  continaed  to   reside  at  Milan  till   1474, 

clarcd  an  intention  of  entering  into  holy  orders,  when  he  obtained  leave  to  accept  the  invitatioii 

The  death  of  the  duke,  in  1447,  deprived  him  of  pope  Sixtns  IV.  to  Rome,  in  order  to  o^ 

of  a  powerful  patron,  and  he  was  agitated  by  cupy  the  chatr.of  moral  philosophy.    He  e»> 

the  tumults  which  followed  that  event,  till  the  plained  the  Tusculan  Qaestions  of  Ciceio  to  a 

accession  of  Francis  Sforza  to  the  dukedom,  great  mimber  of  auditors,  among  whom  wa« 

who  graciously  received  him,  and  assrgned  him  ^c  celebrated  Alexander  ab  Alexandro*    SltU 

an  honourable  stipend.     But  the  ditAcully  he  actuated  by  his  flckle  and  discontented  tempei^ 

-  fount)  in  procuring  Its  payment,  with  other  un-  be  ma'dc  three  more  removals  betwceii  Rome 

'pleasant  circumstances,  caused,  him  to  wish  a  and  Milan;  and  at  length,  in  the  e^ity-third 
change  (ff  situvion.    Obtaining  permisrion  for  'year  of  hit  ng^  accepted  an  inviuttui  froat 
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Lorenzo  At'  Mediei  te  »  Or««k  professordiip  at  jecM,  we  refer  to  the  analysis  o(  them  which  is 
Florence.  But  in  the  same  year^  i4Si»  he  given  by  Dupin.  According  to  that  critic,  they 
diicd  a  •hort  time  after  his  arrival  at  that  city,  aboand  in  erudition,  and  will  lurnish  the  pa- 
tbc  moral  character  of  Filetfo  ret^uires  no  tient  student  with  valuable  materials  for  increas- 
farther  elucidation-  As  a  man  of  letters  he  is  ing  his  stock  of  knowledge.  But  considered  as 
more  to  be  admired  for  bis  industry,  and  the  compositions,  they  are  iu  from  being  entitled 
great  compass  of  his  attainments,  than  for  pc^  to  any  praise.  They  are  full  of  quotations, 
culiar  eicdicnce  in  any  one  branch.  He  was,  and  indeed  are  nothing  but  a  mass  of  passages 
however,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  hictory,  from  ancient  and  miMern  authors,  joined  one 
mythology,  and  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  and  to  the  other  by  some  reflections,  without  much 
happily  applied  his  knowledge  in  the  explanation  order  or  method.  They  display  a  confusion  of 
of  the  classics.  He  was  well  skilled  in  Greek  for  eubjectsi  an  improper  intermixture  of  sacred 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  i  and  was  a  profound  and  profane  matter ;  and  are  rendered  tedious 
grammarian.  Hw  L^tin  style  is  void  of  taste,  by  the  author's  frequent  digressions.  The  style 
and  much  Ies»-  elegant  than  that  of  several  of  also,  in  which  they  arc  written,  is  harsh  and 
his  COnMnsMraries  1  and  his  poems  are  void  of  unpleasant,  and  debased  by  the  ajfected  intro- 
gliniiu.  -  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  of  duction  of  obscure  and  uncommon  terms, 
which  it  ig  unnecessary  to  give  a  catalogue.     Mareri.     J}upin. — M. 

They  consist  of  orations,  moral  treatises,  dis-  FiLICAlA,  Vlncenzo  DA,  an  elegant  Ita-  . 
courses,  poems,  &c. and  of  ihirty-sevcnbooksof  li^n  poet,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  FIo- 
{amiHar  epistles, .  which  afford  much  curious  reiicc  in  1642.  He  studied  philosophy,  theo- 
aaecdotc  relative  to  the  times.  These  were  lo^,  and  jurisprudence,  in  the  university  of 
printed  at  Venice  in  1 50a,  folio,  and  a  new  Pisa,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
edition  was  undertaken  in.  Florence  in  1743,  but  laws  j  he  was,  however,  more  inclined' to  lite- 
procetded  no  fardier  than  the  four  first  books,  rary  leisure  than  to  the  pursuits  of  ambition  ; 
Hisddeslson  GiAKtik^ihfMariui  Pbilelphtii)  and  though  he  married  at  the  age  of  thirty-one, 
was  a  Kholar  of  some  note,  and  resembled  his  he  long  continued  to  live  in  retirement,  occupy- 
fathff  in  his  instability,  and  the  variety  of  his  mg  himself  with  poetical  composition,  and  the 
acquintienS'  He  wrote  Latin  verses  with  pro-  duties  of  a  father.  The  fine  caiizoni  which  he 
£gious  facility,  but  o|  little  value.  He  died  at  composed  on  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Vienna, 
Mantua  in  i4iio.  Merer*.  Tirahtebi. — A.  brou^t  him  into  notice  to  a  degree  which  he 
FJl'ESAC,  John,  a  learned  French  eccle-  probably  never  expected.  He  received  compli- 
siastic,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  cen-  mentary  letters  from  the  emperor  Leopold,  the 
tuxy,  was  a  native  of  Paris,  and  educated  at.  king  of  Poland,  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  the 
the  university  in  that  city.  In  the  year  1571  queen  of  Swedes.  The  latter,  whose  good- 
he  had  taken  hi^degree  of  M.  A.  Hewasclassi-  will  M^as  farther  conciliated  by  a  magnificent 
cal  professor  at  the  college  of  La  Marche  dur-  canzone  in  her  own  praise,  reconiponsed  the 
ing-  six  years ;  afterwards  was  a  professor  of  poet  with  triie  liberality ;  she  not  only  adopted 
jdiiloa^ihy  }  and  in  the  year  1586  was  chosen  him  into  her  own  academy,  but  took  upon  her- 
rCctorof  the  uoiversity.  Having  entered  into  self  the  charge  of  maintaining  his  children ;  at ' 
orders  be  was  presented  to  the  cure  of  St.  John  the  same  commanding  hiiri  to  c<MicearheT 
en  Grevej  and  in  the  year  1590  received  the,  bounty,  as  being  inadequate  to  the  merits  of  so 
bonnet  of  doctor  from  the  facidty  of  tfic  Sor-  great  a  man.  The  grand  duke  created  FiUcaia 
bonne.  For  a  long  time  he  was  one  of  the  most  a.  senator,  and  employed  him  in  the  government 
shining  ornaments  of  that  celebrated  faculty,  of  Voherra  and  Pisa,  and  in  otlier  eminent  ma- 
and  president  of  its  assemblies  many  years,  ns  gistracies,  which  he  fulfilled  so  as  to  gain  the 
dean,  or  senior  professor  of  the  society.  He  esteem  of  the  prince,  and  the  affection  of  the 
died  in  i6j8,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  when  he  people.  He  died,  universdly  respected  and  re- 
£lledthehonomableo^Geof  dean  of  the  faculty  gretted,  at  Florence,  1707,  at  the  age  of  aixty- 
of  theology  of  Paris,  and  is  highly  spoken  of  five.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
for  his  integrity,  his  knowledge,  and  his  piety,  of  modern  Italian  poetry,  displaying,  as  wejl  in 
He  wu  the  autb6r  of  a  variety  of  publications  his  canzoni  as  his.  sonnets,  great -sublimity,  ani- 
.  ih  ecclesiasdcal  and  profane  literature,  the  mation,  and  dignity,  and  scarcely  surpassed  by 
greater  part  of  which  was  collected  together,  any  in  vigour  of  sentiment  and  energy  of  style. 
and  puUished  by  himiielf  at  Paris,  in  1621,  in  He  also  wrote  Latin  verse  with  elegance,  and 
three  vols.  4to.  Those  of  our  readers  who  arc  some  of  his  orations  and  epistles  are  inserted  in ' 
B  to.  becoBte  ac^uunted  with  their  sub-    the  «  Prose  Fioreotine."    He  was  a  member  of' 
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the  academics  of  La  Crusca  and  the  Arcadi. 
His  son  Scino  gave  a  complete  edition  of  his 
Italian  poems  under  the  title  of  **  Poesie  Tos- 
cane  di  Vincenzo  da  Filic;«a,  Senatore  Fioren- 
tino,"   1707,  4to.     M-,rtri.  Tlrahschi. — A. 

FINCK,  JASPEE,  a  German  lutheran  divine 
and  philosopher,  was  descended  from  poor  pa-  ■ 
rents  at  Giessen,  in  the  year  1578.  for  some 
time   he  gained   his  livelihood  by  instructing 

{oung  children,  until  Lewis,  l.indgrave  of 
lesse,  who  was  apprised  of  his  love  for  the 
sciences,  settled  on  him  a  pension,  by  means  of 
which  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  in 
the  university  of  Marpurg.  At  tliat  seminary 
Jie  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  and 
continued  there  several  years.  When  the  aca- 
demic institution  was  established  at  Giessen,  he 
was  honoured  with  the  appointments  of  pro- 
fessor of  logic,  physics,  and  metaphysics.  After- 
wards be  was  raised  tQ  tbe  chair  of  professor 
of  theology.  In  the  year  1616  he  was  invited 
to  Coburg,  where  he  was  appointed  preacher 
and  general  superintend  ant  of  that  diocese.  We 
are  not  informed  of  the  time  of  1-is  death.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  Controversia:  Theologies 
&  Philosophic^,  oppositse  Goclenii,  Piscatoiis, 
Angelocratoris  &  Multorum  Ailorum  Erroneis 
Opinionibus  i"  "  Diaputationes  Antigocle- 
nianx  ;"  "  De  Analogia  Sacramenti  Zuingliana 
&  Kractione  panis  Calvinistica ;"  "  De  Diebus 
Festis  &  Feriatis  in  Ecclesiis  Augustanz  Con- 
fcssionts ;"  "  Canonutn  Theologicorum  Pro- 
prietatem  &  Naturam  Scripture  sacne  Enu- 
cteantium  Ccnturix  dux  ;"  *'  De  Monachis, 
eoTumque  Conciliis,  contra  Bellarminum,"  &c. 
A&rm.—U, 

FINCK,  Thomas,  a  Danish  mathematician, 
rhetorical  professor,  and  physician,  was  born 
at  Flensburg  in  South  Jutland,    in  the  year 

1561.  His  father,  who  was  a  disciple  of  the 
celebrated  Melancthon,  took  upon  himself  the 
care  of  his  early  education  j  after  which  he  was 
sent  at  sixteen  years  of  age  to  Scrasburg,  where 
for  five  years  he  studied  philosophy,  the  mathe- 
matics, and  eloquence,  under  various  able  pro- 
fessors. From  Strasburg  he  proceeded  to  visit 
the  principal  German  universities ;  and  then 
went  to  Basil,  where  he  formed  connections 

with  the  most  distinguished  characters  in  that 
place,  and  published  a  geometrical  treatise, 
which  procured  him  great  applause  from  those 

who  were  most  intimately  conversant  in  that 

science.  Afterwards  he  spent  four  years  in  at- 
tending the  most  eminent  professors  at  Padua 

and  Pisa ;  and,  returning  to  Basil,  was  admitted 
"    to  the  degree  of  doctor  m  medicine,  in  the  year 

1587.    Having  taken  this  titlcj  be  was  desirous 


of  still  farther  information  and  improvement  be-  " 
fore  he  commenced  his  medical  career,  and  for 
that  purpose  visited  the  most  famous  academies  ' 
in  Germany,  and  the  north  of  Europe.  TiVhen 
he  had  completed  his  proposed  literary  tour,  he 
was  invited  to  Gottorp,  and  made  physician  to 
prince  Philip,  duke  of  Sleswick.  In  the  year 
1591'  he  was  appointed  to  tlie  professorship  of 
mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen, 
which  he  retained  until  the  year  i6oa,  when  he 
was  created  first  professor  of  eloquence.  In  ■ 
the  year  1603  he  was  nominated  professor  of  ' 
medicine  in  the  same  university.  lie  was  also 
appDinted  president  and  administrator  of  the 
royal  economical  school  and  corporation,  ITie  ■ 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself  in  these  ■ 
different  situations,  was  highly  honourable  to  ■ 
his  learning  and  abilities  j  and  at  Copenhagen 
his  memory  is  cherished  as  that  of  an- ornament 
to  the  Danish  name,  and  a  most  meritorious 
pubhc  benefactor,  by  the  institutions  which 
were  established  through  his  influence,  or  by 
his  own  donations  and  bequests,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  science,  and  the  melioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  orders  of  the  com- 
munity, lie  died  in  1656,  when  nearly  ninety- 
six  years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Geo- 
mctrisE  Rotundi,  Lib.  XIV,"  1591,  410. }  "De 
Gonstitutione  Matheseos,"  1591,  4to. ;  "  Ho- 
roscopographia,  sive  de  inveuiendo  Stclbrum 
Situ  Astrologia,"  1591,  410.^  "DeHypothe-- 
sibus  Astronomicis,  Dimensionibus  Mundi,  ac 
primi  Motus  Circulis,"  1594,  410.-,  "De- 
Diebus  &  Noctibus,"  160T,  4to. ;  "  De  Men- 
sibus  &  Annis,"  1602,  410.;  "  Tabube  Mul- 
tiplicarionis  &  Divisionis,"  1604,  4to.  j  "Tres 
Tabulae  Quotidiano  Numerandi  usui  Accom- 
modate," 1615;  "De  Medicinge  Constitu-* 
tione,"  1627,  4to. ;  "  Appendix  de  Canonis 
Triangulorum  usu  etiam  in  Cyclo  Metricis," 
1627,  4to.  J  "  Ephemerides  vari*,'*  &c.  Mc- 
«ri.— M. 

FINE',  Oronce  (in  Lat.  Ormtlui  Fitmus)^ 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  mathematicians  of  his 
time,  was  the  son  of  a  physician  at  Brian^on 
in  Dauphine,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1494.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  very 
young,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  patron- 
ised by  Anthony  Silvester,  a  fellow-townsman, 
who  taught  the  belles-lettres  in  Montague-col- 
lege. By  his  interest  young  Finseus  got  ad- 
mitted into  the  college  of  Navarre,  where  he 
went  through  a  course  of  classical  learning  and 
philosophy.  His  progress  in  these  branches  of 
study  was  such  as  reflected  credit  on  his  parts 
and  diligence  ;  while  at  the  same  rime  his  prin-; 
cipal  attention  vti  paid  to  the  matbematicty 
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^hicb  were  most  congenial  to  his' taste  and  in- 
clination. In  these  sciences  he  had  no  instruct- 
or ;  and  at  that  time  the  study  of  them  was 
fallen  into  much  disrepute  and  contempt.  But 
notwithstanding  these  discouraginE  circum- 
Mances,  his  attachment  to  them  led  him  to  de- 
spise the  false  taste  of  the  age,  and  to  surmount 
,  all  the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  to 
Hm  ;  so  that  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius, 
and  a  sedulous  application,  he  made  very  con- 
siderable progress  in  them.  He  first  attracted 
notice  in  the  year  1519,  by  publishing  an  edi- 
tion of  "  Jolui  Martin  SilLceus's  Arithmetic," 
much  more  correct  than  in  its  original  form  -, 
and  sifterwards,  in  15231  by  giving  to  the  pub- 
lic a  revised  and  improved  edition  of  the  *'  Mar- 
gareta  Philosophica,"  containing  the  principles 
of  rational  and  moral  philosophy.  These  works 
appeared  wliile  he  was  yet  in  the  college  of  Na- 
varre. Afterwards,  he  for  some  time  read 
private  lectures  in  the  mathematics,  and  then 
became  a  public  teacher  of  them  in  the  college 
of  Gervais.  So  high  was  the  reputaticm  which 
lie  acquired  in  this  character,  that  when  Fran- 
cis I.,  who  had  founded  a  new  college  at  Paris, 
■was  desirous  of  filling  the  professorships  with 
men  of  the  first-rate  abilities,  Finxus  was  re- 
commended to  him  as  the  fittest  person  to 
teach  the  mathematics  in  that  institution.  To 
this  employment  he  devoted  himself  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  activity,  and  nobly  supported 
the  credit  of  his  profession,  both  by  his  success 
in  instructing  numerous  scholars,  and  his  va- 
rious works  on  almost  every  mathematical  sub- 
ject. He  is  said  to  have  boasted,  that  he  had 
found  out  the  method  of  squaring  the  circle  ; 
^fhich  only  serves  to  shew  that,  though  pos- 
sessed of  very  extraordinary  talents,  he  was  not 
exempt  from  mistakes  and  self-deception.  Like 
most  of  tht  mathematicians  of  that  period,  he 
made  pretensions  to  theart  of  judicial  astrology, 
and  he  appears  at  one  time  to  have  suffered  a 
long  and  severe  imprisonment,  for  undertaking 
to  announce  prediaions  that  were  disagreeable 
to  the  court  of  France.  In  addition  to  his 
other  qualifications,  Finseus  possessed  a  me- 
chanical genius,  by  which  he  was  led  to  invent 
and  construct  difTcrent  instruments  and  pieces 
of  mechanism,  which  added  not  a  little  to  his 
fame  for  ingenuity.  Among  others,  mention 
is  made  of  a  clock  invented  by  him  in  the  year 
1553,  and  described  in  the  Amsterdam  Jonma! 
for  March  2g,  1694,  which  affords  striking 
evidence  of  his  wonderful  skill  in  mechanics. 
But,  notwithstanding  his  genius,  his  assiduity, 
his  high  reputation,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  an  infinite  number  of  persons,  it 
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was  his  fate,  like  diat  of  many  other  men  of 
rare  talents  and  endowments,  to  receive  no  re- 
wards adequate  to  his  merits  and  services. 
Through  the  whole  of  his  life  he  had  to  struggle 
with  the  evils  of  poverty,  to  the  disgrace  of 
many  among  the  great  who  affected  highly  to 
value  him,  and  who  were  made  acquainted  wiih 
his  necessities,  but  had  neither  the  spirit  nor 
virtue  to  afford  him  any  assistance.  He  died  in- 
155J,  according  to  some  writers,  with  his  spi- 
rits broken  by  his  distresses  and  disappoint- 
ments, leaving  a  wife  and  six  children  encum- 
bered with  his  debts,  and  destitute  of  all  means 
of  support.  Their  situation,  however,  seems 
to  have  awakened  some  degree  of  shame  in  the 
patrons  of  Finfeus,  for  the  cruel  neglect  shewn 
towards  him,  and  provision  was  made  for  their 
decent  maintenance.  Tlie  death  of  Finius 
called  forth  the  pens  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers  among  his  contemporaries,  whose  eulo- 
gies and  epitaphs  were  collected  in  a  volume,  en- 
titled, "  Funebre  Symbolum  Aliquot  Doctorum 
Virorum,  Viro  Doctissimo  Orontlo  Finieo.'* 
Ilie  whole  of  his  works  were  published  together, 
in  three  volumes  folio,  which  bear  the  dates  of 
IJ32,  1542,  and  1556.  Bayh.  Mcreri.  A'cKf. 
ZJ/rt.  Hist.—U. 

FIRENZUOLA,  Agnolo,  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  F  lorence  in  1 493,  was  the  son  of  Bas- 
tiano  de'  Giovannini  (or  Nannini),  a  person 
who  occupied  sonie  distinguished  posts.  He 
studied  at  Sienna  and  Perugia,  in  which  latter 
place  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  famous 
Peter  Aretin,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  for  some 
time  exercised  the  profession  of  an  advocate, 
which  he  quitted  in  order  to  enter  the  congre- 
gation of  monks  of  Vallombrosa. "  Religion  ap- 
pears to  have  had  little  part  in  this  change,  but 
rather  the  expectation  of'  an  abbacy,  of  which 
he  acquired  that  "of  Spoleti,  and  of  St.  Prassede 
in  Rome.  His  life  was  by  no  means  strict,  and 
much  of  it  passed  in  a  bad  state  of  health.  He  ■ 
died  at  Rome,  probably,  about  the  year  154;.' 
The  writings  of  Firenzuola  in '  general'  ririk ' 
among  the  lighter  products  of  Italian  literature'. ' 
They  have,  been  several  times  prirtteit,  "and 
were  collected  in  three  volumes  at  Floreice'j 
in  1763.  These  are  partly  in  prjse,' partTy' 
in  verse-,  and  consist  of  novels,  amortius' 
discourses,  a.  piece  against  the  new  leycrs  fti-' 
troduced  into'  the  Italian  by  Trissino,  discoutsos 
of  animals;  f\*o  comedies^  a. translation  of '  the 
Golden  Ass  of  Apulcius,  adapted  to  himself  and' 
the  circumstances  of  his'. time;  versas,  ^me' 
humorous  and  burlesque,  some  grareinfl'  scri-* 
ous :  in  aU  of  which  he  s1iew$  himself  ^n  eleednt , 
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mJ  cultivated  wiitet,  but  sooMtimeg  more  free  ia  impressions  at  Amsterdsm  in  1645,  at  Ltf- 

than  became  tus  chaiacter.     He  also  undertoolc  den  io  1652*  and  again  at  the  same  place  m 

a  Tersion  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  but  it  has  1609,  wi&  corrections  and  additional  illus&a- 

nerer  been  puUished,  Mortri.  Tiraieichi.—A.  tions  by  J.  F.  Grooovius.    In  i666  it  was  pub^ 

FIRMICUS  MATERNUS,  Juliws,  an  ec-  lished  at  Paris,  at  the  end  of  Cyprian's  worics, 

clesiasttcal    writer  who   flourished   about   the  in  folio,  revised  by  Philip  Prioriua;  and  it  is 

middle  of  the  fourth  century.   Since  there  is  no  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  '*  Biblit^ 

mention  made  of  him  by  any  ancient  authorS)  theca  Patnim."  To  the  same  author  the  major- 

the  opinions  which  modem  writers  have  foimed  ity  of  critics  concur  in  attributing  a  mathcraa- 

concerning  his  country,  his  prafcssion,  and  his  tical,  or  rather  astroloKical,   treatise,  entitled 

chaiacter,  arc  at  the  best  only  conjectural  Some  "  Astronomicorum,  sen  de  Matliesi,  Lib.  VIII." 

suppose  him  to  have  been  a  person  of  consular  'fhis  woHi,  which  treats  of  the  power  and  in* 

dignity,  from  the  letters  V.  C.  being  added  to  his  fluence  of  the  stars,  according  to  the  doctrine 

name  in  the  mainiscripts  of  his  writings  i  but  of  the  ^yptians  and  Babylonians,  contains  » 

others,  with  greater  probabiJitj',  consider  those  curious  mixture  of  mathematical  sdcncc  with 

letters  to   signify  vir  elar'usimutt  and  not    vir  the  reveries  and  absurdities  of  judicial  astrology. 

coHtularis.-   Some  imagine  him  to  have  been  a  From  many  of  the  principles  which  pervade  it^ 

bishop  \  and  Baronius  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  and  the  speculations  whicn  it  includes,  Baronius 

the  same  person  with  Julius,  who  is  said  to  and  others  have  been  led  to  entertain  the  opi- 

have  been  bishop  of  Milan,  and  to  have  presided  nion,  that  it  could  not  be  the  production  of  s» 

is  a  synod  at  Rome  in  the  year  337.     llie  evi-  good  and  pious  a  CSiristian  as  our  tirmicuSfbut 

dcncc,  however,   for  the  existence  of  such  a  must  be  ascribed  to  another  person  of  the  same 

bishSp,  and  such  a  synod,  is  very  uncertain,  name.     But  may  we  not  suppose,  with  Cave» 

Fabricius  speaks  of  him  as  a  Kdlian  by  birth  {  that  it  was  written  by  him  before  he  became  a. 

who  practised  for  some  time  as  an  advocate  in  convert  to  Christianity  P  Baronius,  indeed,  con« 

the  ["onmi,  and  in  his  old  age  became  a  convert  tends,  that  it  was  not  written  till  about  the  year- 

^rom  heathenism  to  Christianity,      llie  latter  3551  which  date,  being  some  years  later  than 

opinion  ia  strongly  countenanced  by  some  ex-  t&it  of  the  treatise  "  Dc  Etrore,"  is  quite  ir- 

£ressioQS  in  his  writings,  which  are  referred  to  leconcileablc  with  such  a  supposition.  Labbxns, 

Dtb  by  Fal^cius  and  Cave.     Firmicus  was  the  on  the  contrary,  affirms  that  in  his  chronicle  he 

author  of  a  treatise  "  De  Enore  Profanamm  has  deariy  proved  it  to  have  been  written  be— 

Religionum,"  which  he  addressed  to  the  em-  tween  the  years  354  and  337}    and  Fabricius. 

perors  Constantius  and  Constans.    Wuh  re-  ^pcars  duposed  to  assign  to  it  the  same  date. 

spect  to  the  date  of  this  work,  it  can  only  be  The  question,  however,  is  involved  in  consi- 

affimed  with  certainty,  diat  it  must  have  been  dcrable  obscurity,  and  aJFter  all  is  not  of  euffi- 

written  some  time  between  the  year  340,  when  cient  moment  to  engage  much  serious  attention, 

the  younger  Constantine  was  drad,  and  the  year  This  work  was  first  published  at  Venice,  1497, 

350,  in  which  Constans  was  killed  by  Magnei^  folio,  froma  copy  brought  by  PescenniusNigcr 

tius.     It  ia  a  learned,  able,    and  well-written  from'  Constantinople.       It   was   published   bv 

performance,  and  powerfully  amtratts  tlie  rea-  Aldus,  1499,  folio,  in  the  same  volume  with 

scNoableness  and  excellence   fd   the   tJtristian  Manilius  Aratus,  &c.;  at  Basil,  in  [$33,  folio, 

Evstcm  with  the  absurd  and  immoral  tenets  of  and  at  subsequent  periods,  together  with  Ma- 

tne  gcnrile  creed.     Birt  ^  author's  zeal  for  nilius,  the  astronomical  pieces  of  Ptolemy,  &c. 

chrisBanily  is  not  "™r'"'<  with  a  spirit  of  in-  Fahricii   BUI.    Lot,   vol.   II.    Hi.  Hi.   cap.    8~ 

tolerance,  which  is  incompatible  with  tfae  genius  Cave's  Hitt.  Lit.  val.  L  tub'  tae.  Arian,    Mo~ 

of  that  faith  for  which  he  pkads.     For,  not  reri. — M. 

satisfied  wkh  demonstrating  hy  argument  the  FfRMILIAN,  an  eminent  christian  prelate- 
superior  excellence  of  his  religion.  In  ealls  upon  in  the  third  century,  if  we  may  credit  Gregory 
ifie  civil  power  to  propagate  it  by  force*  and  by  of  Nyssa*  was  descended  from-  an  honourable 
severe  edicts  to  crush  and  ovcrwheUn  0ie  abet-  family  in  Cappadocia.  About  the  year  233,  if 
ton  of  error,  l^is  work  was  first  published  not  sooner*  h^  was  ordained  bishop  of  Csesarea, 
separa^jT  at  Strasburg,  151S3,  octavo,  after-  in.  that  Qcnmtry,  and  was  unLversally  held  ia 
wards  at  Heidelberg)  15591  t^ctsvo^  and  at  such  high  etrimation  for  his  learaing  and  excel- 
Faris  in  1575,  15891  and  itiio,  octava  In  the  lent  ch^acter,  that  his  opinion  and  advice  car- 
yjcar  1603  it  was  printed  at  Basil  by  Frobenins,  ried  miuih  weight  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  matters. 
together  with  Mmutius  Felix,  in  a  quarto  vo-  that  were  agitated  during  his  time  He  was. 
SumCf  and  illustrated  with  the  notes  of  the  present  at  the  council  of  Iconnim,  held  in  235 ; 
leanM  WowcriuG  •,  which  edlUon  was  fdUowcd  at  the  council  of  Antioch,  in  zj  a,  convened  oa 
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the  subject  of  Novatian's  schism  ;  and  be  pie- 
Mded  at  the  cotincil  held  at  tlie  Game  place  uithe 
year  264  or  365,  to  examine  iuto  the  opinions 
of  Paul  of  Samosata.  He  was  also  invited  to 
the  council  which  was  held  at  Antioch  in  the 
year  270,  by  which  Paul  was  condemned  and 
deposed ;  but  died  at  Tarsus,  on  his  journe;- 
thither,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  369, 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  Firmitian  was'  united 
in  strict  friendship  with  Origen,  whom  he  in- 
vited into  his  own  country,  and  to  whom  he 
paid  several  visits  ac  Cxsarea  in  Palestine,  for 
the  sake  of  improving  by  his  instructions  in  di- 
vine knowledge.  He  likewise  took  the  pan  of 
St.  Cyprian  in  the  dispute  about  baptising  here- 
tics that  returned  to  the  catholic  church,  and 
wrote  on  that  subject  a  long  letter  to  Sl  Cyprian, 
in  which  he  exposed,  wiu  much  severity,  the 
inhumanity,  piide,  and  insolence  of  Stephen 
bishop  of  Rome.  It  was  written  in  the  year 
356,  and  is  still  extant  among  the  letters  of  St. 
Cyprian,  but  in  a  Latin-  translation  from  the 
original  Greek,  which,  on  account  of  the  re- 
Kmblance  which  it  bears  to  the  style  of  that 
fatlier,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  made 
by  him.  St.  Basil  makes  a  general  mention  of 
writings  which  Firmilian  left  behind  him,  with- 
out informing  ut  expressly  what  they  were. 
He  was  a  man  zeaknisly  attached  to  what  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  cause  of  truth ;  but  at 
the  same  time  of  great  prudence  and  modera- 
tion^  and  unwilling  that  others  who  difiered 
from  him  should  be  molested  for  their  opioioni. 
To  his  interference  it  is  attributed  that  harsh 
•measures  were  not  finally  determined  upon 
against  Paul  of  Samocata,  at  the  council  of 
Antioch  in  which  he  pre^ded  ;  and  if  be  had 
lived  to  attend  the  council  of  270,  he  mwht 
prob^ly  have  proved  succeaiful  ia  picventme 
the  decree  of  his  depoaition  ftvm  pasnng,.  which 
he  rightly  judged  would  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing a  reproach  upon  the  christian  church. 
Though  Finnilian  seems  not  to  have  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  at  an  author,  yet  his 
merits  caused  huu  to  be  highly  esteemed  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  entitle  me  memory  to  be 
held  in  rcspwt  by  posterity.  '^Modoret  gives 
lum  the  character  of  "  an  illuctnoiu  person, 
equally  master  of  divine  and  human  know- 
ledge. It  is  a  ttrikiiig  proof  of  his  worth,  that 
bo^  Eusebius  aii4  Jefome  have  partieularlr  ii>- 
tmed  upon  his  respect  for  Origen,  as  a  weighty 
testimony  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  that 
great  man.  Cav^t  Hut.  Lit.  vol.  I.  ink.  t*e. 
Tfrvat.  Moreri.  Lard.  Cnd.  ft.  U.  vti,  HI. 
■Ji.  i.  eh.  39. — M. 

FIRMlN,  Thox^i  an  Enjj;);^  tradesman. 


who  for  his  uncommon  virtues,  and  active  un- 
wearied benevolence,  deserves  to  have  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  life  recorded,  as  a  just  tribute  of 
respect  to  his  eminent  wordi,  and  as  alFording 
an  admirable  pattern  ibr  the  imitation  of  poste- 
rity. He  was  bom  at  Ipswich  in  Suflblk,  in " 
the  year  1632.  His  parents,  who  were  respect- 
able for  their  probity  and  piety,  educated  him 
in  calvinistic  principles ;  and  when  he  was  of 
a  proper  age  bound  him'  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
tradesman  in  XiOndon.  In  this  situation  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  diligence  and  activity,  as  well 
as  for  his  amiable  obliging  manners.  With 
his  master,  who  was  an  Arminian,  he  usually 
attended  the  sermons  of  the  famous  Mr.  John 
Goodwin,  by  which  he  was  induced  to  become 
a  convert  from  Calvinism  to  the  principles  of 
Arminius  and  the  Kemonstrants.  ^hen  the 
time  of  his  apprenticeship  was  expired,  he  en- 
tered into  business  on  his  own  account,  with  the 
small  capital  of  only  one  hundred  pounds ; 
which  in  the  year  1 660  was  increased  by  a  por- 
tion of  five  hundred  pounds  that  he  received 
with  a  citizen's  daughter  whom  he  married. 
By  his  great  industry  and  skill,  howcvMr^  he 
soon  became  a  considerable  tradesman  ;  and  as 
his  commercial  reputation  increased,  he  became 
more  eminently  known  for  his  goodness  of 
heart,  hie  solicitude  to  promote  the  happinew 
of  others,  and  his  kind  exertions  for  alleviating 
the  distresses  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 
From  his  first  engaging  in  business,  it  was  his 
custom  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  as  many 
persons  eminent  for  worth  and  integrity  as  be 
could,  foreigners  or  English,  patticidarly  widi 
the  clergy ;  and  frcnn  these  connections  he  was 
enabled  to  derive  essential  assistance  in  further- 
ing the  benevolent  and  useful  designs  for  which 
be  became  afterwards  so  eminent.  Among 
others,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jc^ 
Biddle,  'whtf  confirmed  him  in  his  arminian. 
tenets,  and  also  made  him  a  proselyte  to  the 
opinions  which  he  held  respecting  the  unity  of 
God,  and  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  To- 
wartb  that  persecuted  character  be  shewed  the 
kindest  and  most  hospitable  attention,  until  )te 
was  sent  prisoner  by  Cromwell  to  the  isles  of 
Scilly  [  and  was  afterwards  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing for  him  the  pension  which  the  protector 
allowed  him  during  his  confinement.  Mr.  Fir- 
miii  was  also  intimate  with  Dr.  Which  cote,  Dr. 
Worthington,  Dr.  Tillotson,  and  Dr.  Wllkins 
Wliile  Dr.  TiUotson  preached  the  Tuesday's 
lecture  at  St.  Lawrence's  church,  which  was 
much  frequented  by  the  most  eminent  clergy  in 
town«  and  by  many  persons  of  quality  and  dis^ 
iin£(}oa^whcqcyer  bis  othcc  of  dean  oblige^. , 
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■  him  to  be  at  Canterbury,  or  other  avocations  the  benefit  of  his  exertions  for  die  relief  of  the 
called  him  into  the  country,  he  generally  left  it  itistresacd,  to  set  up  also  a  woollen  manufacture  ; 
to  Mr,  Firmin  to  provide  a  substitute  for  him  ;  but  after  a  trial  of  two  yeai-s,  the  great  advance  in 
who,  from  his  very  general  actjuaintance  with  the  price  of  wool,  and  the  considerable  losses 
the  most  learned  and  noted  divines  who  either  which  arose  from  the  inexpertness  of  the  people 
resided  in  or  vitited  London,  was  easily  able  to  employed,  obliged  him  to  relinquish  that  pro- 
fulfil  his  commission,  in  a  manner  which  gave  ject.  One  of  the  useful  measures  which  he 
satisfaction  to  the  very  respectable  auditory,  adopted  was  the  erection  of  a  large  warehouse 
By  the  intercourse  Vi-hich  he  thus  maintained  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames,  in  which 
with  the  clergy,  and  the  confidence  placed  in  corn  and  coals  were  deposited,  to  be  sold  in 
his  judgment  to  recommend  men  of  abilities  and  dear  seasons  at  a  moderate  price,  which  vraa 
worth  to  situations  for  wliich  they  were  adapt-  never  to  exceed  the  prime  cost,  excepting  wheu 
ed,  he  was  enabled  to  serve  the  interests  of  any  part  of  them  was  damaged  by  keeping. 
many  promising  young  preachers  and  scholars,  Mr.  Firmin  likewise  signjhsed  his  humanity, 
who  were  candidates  for  lectureships,  schools,  and  good  policy,  by  tlie  zeal  and  activity  which 
cures,  or  rectories.  In  the  year  1664  Mr.  he  displayed  in  liberating  poor  debtors  from 
Firmin,  who  was  then  a  widower,  married  a  prison,  and  in  providing  tor  the  mote  comfort- 
second  wife,  with  whom  he  had  a  considerable  able  subsistence  of  others  whom  he  was  Unable 

■  fortune.  By  the  fire  of  London,  in  1666,  his  to  redeem.  In  performing  these  truly  philan- 
house  was  destroyed  i  but  his  noble  spirit  and  throphic  services,  he  carefully  examined  the 
generous  way  of  trading  were  now  so  well  prisoners  concerning  the  usage  wliich  they  met 
known,  that  by  the  increase  of  his  business  he  with  from  their  keepers,  and  sometimes  prose- 
soon  repaired  the  loss  which  he  sufl'ered  by  that  cuted  jailers  for  extorring  unlawful  fees,  or 
event,  and  might  have  amassed  a  very  large  other  unjust  and  oppressive  practices.  The 
property,  if  his  heart  had  not  prompted  him  number  of  persons  imprisoned  for  small  debts, 
to  devote  a, great  proportion  of  his  gains  to  be-  whose  discharge  he  was  the  means  of  procur- 
tievolent  and  humane  purposes.  Observing  the  ing,  was  very  great  1  and  on  behalf  of  prison- 
number  of  poor  children  and  others,  who  for  ers  for  large  sums,  he  zealously  promoted  the 

■  want  of  employment  were  not  only  useless  but  passing  of  acts  of  grace  by  the  legislature, 
buithensome  to  the  community,  in  the  year  And  so  highly  was  his  charaaer  respected  in 
i&jb  he  erected  large  premises,  in  which  he  both  houses  of  parliament,  that  his  interest  was 

■  established  a  linen  manufacture,  and  found  very  powerful  with  the  members.  The  ej(- 
constant  work  for  many  hundreds  who  were  tensiveness  of  his  benefactions  requiring  much 
either  acquainted  with  the  different  branches  greater  funds  than  his  own  private  fortune 
of  that  biisiness,  or  willing  to  be  instructed  in  could  afford,  he  exerted  his  influence  with  the 
them.  'And  though  the  returns  arising  from  rich  and  opulent  among  his  acquaintance,  from 
their  labour  were  by  no  means  equal  to  the  great  whom  he  received  large  donations,  and  to  whom 
expcnces  necessarily  incurred,  yet  from  his  ovwi  he  delivered  exact  acc&unfs  of'the  martner  in 
funds,  and  the  assistance  of  well-disposed  per-  which  their  money  was  distributed  ;  and' he  was 
sons,  he  was  enabled  to  sustain  the  loss,  and  particularly  careful  ■  that  it  should  not  be  be- 
also  to  give  occasional  sums  of*money,  more  stowed  on  improper  or  undeserving  objects, 
than  their  earnings,  and  to  distribute  fuel  and  Fre4}uently  he  was  generous  to  clergymen  or 
clothing  among  his  poor  manufacturers  in  se-  others  who  were  straitened  in  their  circum- 
vere  weather.  In  the  year  J678  he  published,  stances,  but  who  had  toO'  much  delicacy  to 
in  quarto,  "  Some  Proposals  for  the  employing  make  their-  neccBsities  publicly  known,  or  to 
of  the  Poor,  especially  in  and  about  the  City  ask  for  pecuniary  relief.  Mr.  Firmin  was  one 
of  London,  and  for  the  Prevention  of  Begging,  of  the  governors  of  Ht.  Thtimas's  hospital,  in 
a  Practice  so  dishonourable  to  the  Nation,  atid  Southwark,  and  extremely  active  in  his  en- 
to  the  Christian  Religion-,  in  a  Letter  to  a  deavours  to  render  it  as  beneficial  as  possible  j 
Friend,"    In  this  piece  he  describes  the  progress  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he 

■  and  good  effects  of  his  institution,  and  delivers  was  also  a  governor  of  Christ-church  hospital, 
a  number  of  valuable  observations  relaKve  to  fn  London,  of  which  he  proved  himself  a  great 
the  most  proper  means  of  providing  for  the  ne-  benefactor  and  constant  superintendant.  When, 
cessities  of  the  poor,  which  discover  equal  good  in  the  years  1681  and  1682,  great  numbet^  uf 
sense  and  humanityj  and  deserve  the  attentionof  French  Protestants  ficd  into  England  toescape  the 
all  the  lovers  of  national  economy.  At  onetime  persecutions  of  Lewis  XIV.,  Mr.  Firmin  hasN 

■he  was  led  by  hisdesirc  of  ClUending  still  farther  eacd  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  those  suSeiers 
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tor  conscience  sake,  an<i  on  that  occasion,  as 
well  as  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  in  1685,  many  thousand  pounds  were 
entrusted  to  his  management  on  account  of  the 
refugees,  in  the  year  i68g,  when  vast  crowds 
of  the  Irish  nation,  of  all  ranks,  fled  to  Eng- 
land from  the  persecutions  and  proscriptions  of 
king  James  II.,  another  opportunity  offered  for 
the  display  of  Mr.  Firmin's  active  and  inde- 
fatigable benevolence.  He  was  particularly 
assiduous  in  promoting  briefs  and  subscriptions 
for  their  relief,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
them  produce  more  than  fifty-six  thousand 
pounds,  to  the  distribution  of  which  he  attend- 
ed with  such  diligence,  faithfulness,  and  im- 
partialitv,  that  the  archbishop  of  Tuam  and 
seven  other  Irish  bishops  united  in  sending  him 
a  litter,  in  which  they  expressed  their  grateful 
sense  of  his  kindness  and  e:(eTtions  on  behalf 
of  their  countrymen.  Mr.  Firmin  was  a 
zealois  friend  to  the  civil  and  religious  privi- 
leges of  his  countrymen.  If  any  man  was  un- 
justly or  illegally  oppressed,  he  was  ready  to 
defend  him  as  tar  as  he  was  able  *,  and  those 
who  suffered  for  standing  up  for  the  rights  of 
Englishmen,  were  sure  of  his  friendship  and 
assistance.  By  the  distribution  of  publications 
.  writterf  in  defence  of  public  freedom,  he  en- 
deavoured to  arouse  the-  people  to  a  just  oppo- 
sition to  the  tyrannical  measures  of  king 
James  II.,  and,  as  far  as  his  situation  would 
permit,  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, After  that  event  had  taken  place,  he  atFord- 
^devidence  that  his  benevolence  was  notcrampt-.l 
by  the  spirit  of  party,  in  the  activity  which  he 
shewed  in  collectingmoney  for  the  relief  of  many 
of  the  Nonjurors,  who  were  reduced  to  great 
distres!^  until  he  was  induced  to  remit  in  his 
cicrtlons,.  by  the  remonstrances  of  some  of  his 
acquaintance  of  high  rank,  who  assured  him 
that  the  steps  which  he  took  were  illegal,  being 
calculated  for  the  support  of  the  enemies,  of 
government.  So  generally  known  was  the  ex- 
cellence of  Mr.  Firmin's  character,  that  it  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  queen  Mary,  who  express- 
ed her  concern  when  she  heard  that  he  was  not 
orthodox  in  his  opinions,  and  earnestly  pressed 
archbishop  Tillolson  to  endeavour  to  rectify  his 
creed.  His  grace  assured  her  majesty  that  he  ■ 
had  often  attempted  that  task,  but  that  Mr. 
Firmin  had  been  too  early,  and  too  deeply  im- 
bued with  socinian  tenets,  to  admit  of  con- 
trary irrpressions-  When  some  time  afterwards 
the  archbihop  published  some  Sermons  on  the 
subjects  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Satisfaction,  he  sent  one  of  the 
first  copies  &om  the  press  to  Mr.  Firmin ;  who 


caused  a  treatise  to  be  drawn  up,  chiefly  in 
suiswer  to  them,  entitled,  "  Considerations  on 
tne  Explications  and  Defences  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,"  which  he  presented  himself 
to  the  archbishop.  The  good  prelate,  when  he 
had  read  it,  only  answered,  "  My  lord  of  Sa- 
rura,"  meaning  Dr.  Bumet,  «  shall  humble 
your  writers,;"  still  retaining,  however,  hia 
usual  kindness  for  Mr.  Firmin,  Among  others 
who  asMsted  our  philanthropist  in  promoting 
his  benevolent  designs,  was  Dr.  Henry  Comp- 
ton,  bishop  of  London,  who  always  expressed 
a  high  sense  of  his  great  worth.  It  should  not 
be  omitted,  that  the  annual  collections  for  the 
poor  which  arc  made  in  London  about  Chriit- 
mas,  under  the  authority  of  what  is  called  the 
King's  Letters,  were  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Fir- 
min, and  that  the  mode  of  di-tribuiing  the 
money  arising  from  these  collections,  together 
with  the  royal  bounty,  was  for  many  years 
conducted  under  his  advice  and  direction.  He 
likewise  bound  out  a  great  number  of  boys  to 
different  trades  at  his  own  expence,  and  con- 
tributed afterwards  to  the  establishment  of  tjiem 
in  business,  if  they  served  out  their  apprentice- 
ships with  fidelity  and  diligence.  But  it  would 
he  endless  to  enter  into  a  particular  enumeration 
of  the  variety  of  methods  in  which  he  exerted 
his  generosity  and  beneficence.  This  excellent 
man  died  in  1697,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  The  best  eulogium  on  his  character  is 
the  record  of  the  transactions  of  his  life.  In 
perusing  a  narrative  of  M-hat  he  did,  the  reader 
will  easily  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  what 
he  was,  Wc  shall  only  add,  thit  he  possessed 
uncommon  quickness  of  perception,  was  in- 
quisitive and  ingenious,  and  had  3  gri^^it  thirst 
for  knowledge,  though  he  had  not  the  advan- 
tages of  a  liberal  e<luctttion,  nor  the  opportunity, 
on  account  of  his  numerous  avocations,  of  ap- 
plying himself  to  any  regular  course  of  Studies. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  warm  temper,  and  in- 
capable of  dissembling  his  sentiments  ;  but  hh 
consciousness  of  his  own  integrity  ■  occasioned 
him  to  be  very  little  disturbed,  if  cnvitrtis'or 
ill-designing  people  tlirew  out  reflections  to  Fiis 
disadvantage.  His  piety  was  rational  and  fer- 
vent i  and  his  life  a  continued  display  of  the- 
virtues  inculcated  by  Chrisiianity.  Lifi  of  Fir- 
mirit  writUn  by  one  cf  his '  mast  infpnirie  Ac- 
quaintance. Corniih'i  Lift  of  Firmttt.  British 
W_M. 

FIROUZABADI,  Idrahtm  Abou  Ish^k, 
sometimes  also  surnamed  Shirazi,  a  Persian 
doctor,  of  high  repute  for  his  knowledge  'of 
Mussulman  law,  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh 
century  of  the  christian  a:ra.     He  was  born'aV 
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l^rouz-jliad,  a  town  near  fihiraz,  ami  after  of  two  volumea.  For  an  account  of  tbe  le»i- 
studyiiig  some  tune  in  die  bttiir  city,  under  a  cographers  who  have  made  additions  to  it,  &c- 
cclebratcd  doctor  called  ^/  Biidahovi,  went  to  we  must  refer  to  D'Herbelot.  Magdeddiu  was 
Bassora,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  also  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  Ahassan  al 
another  famous  doctor  called  Al  CJ'tMidi.  Viom  Lathaif,"  which  is  a  collection  of  pleasantries 
Bassora  he  repaired  to  Bagdat,  at  that  tiine  the  and  witty  sayings  ;  and  of  another  work  en- 
imperial  city  and  residence  of  the  caliphs,  where  tided  *'  Assaad  be!  Assaad  ala  deregiat  al  egte- 
Ikc  placed  himself  under  the  instructions  of  the  hi  d,"  or,  "  The  Means  of  being  Happy  as  far 
learned  Jbou  Thib  iil  Thahari.  Having  ably  ns  it  is  possible  to  be  so."  He  died  in  the  817th 
profited  by  the  lessons  of  those  celebrated  ma-  yciir  of  the  Hegira,  or  1414th  of  the  christian 
ituvs,  he  professed  Iiimsclf  a  disciple  of  the  Kra.  D'Herb:lafs  Bibl.  Oritnt.  Moreri.—  M.. 
?ect  of  Sihnfli,  and  waS  invited  by  the  illustrious  T-ISEN,  Ba&tholomew,  a  Jesuit,  was  bom 
Nezam  Molk,  grand-viziciof  Majec  Sehali,  to  in  ihe  city  of  Liege,  in  llie  year  ijyi.  He 
undertake  the  direction  of  the  since  famous  was  successively  rector  of  the  colleges  oclonging 
college  which  bad  just  been  erected  at  liis  ex-  to  his  ordur  at  Hesdin,  Dinant,  Lisle,  and  other 
pence.  At  first  he  declined  that  honourable  places,  and  died  in  the  last-mentioned  city,  in 
station  ;  but  was  afterwards  prevailed  upon  to  the  year  1^49.  He  was  intimately  conversant 
accept  of  it,  and  discharged  its  duties  witli  in  ecctesiustical  antiquities,  and  pubhshed  some 
eminent  reputation  until  his  deadi,  which  look  worts  abounding  in  learned  and  curious  re- 
place in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  476,  or  10S3  searches,  ^mong  others,  he  was  tlie  autlior  of 
of  the  christian  sera,  when  he  was  in  the  "  De  Prima  Ongine  Festi  Corporis  Qhristi, 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  His  disciples  &c."  1628,  octavo ;  "Paradoxum  Christianum, 
went  into  general  mourning  for  his  death,  and  Neminem  Isdi' nisi  a  Seipso,"  1640,  octavo  ^ 
tho  college  over  which  he  bad  presided  was  *' Historia  Ecclesi;e  Leodiensis,"  i6p6,  folio; 
ordered  to  be  shut  up  for  a  whole  year,  in  "  Vita  Sancti  Trudonis,  Hasbanise  Apostoli  ;'* 
testimony  of  the  public  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  "  Flores  Ecclesix  Leodensis,  &c."  1647,  folioii 
■o  great  2  man-    He  was  the  author  of  a  work  Mareri. — M. 

which  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Mahometans,  FISHER,  John,  a  learned  and  worthy  Eng- 
entitled,  "  Al  Tanbih,"  or,  "  General  In-  lish  catholic  prelate  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
formation,"  in  which  he  treats  of  tlie  principal  who  fell  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  for  popery,  was 
rites  and  observances  of  tlie  mussulman  law.  bom  atBevcrlv  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1459.. 
Abulfadl  Ahmed  has  written  a  commentary  upon  His  father  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  he 
it,  entitled,  *'  Scliarh  al  Tanbih."  D'Herb^^'t  was  placed  bjr  his  mother  under  the  instruc- 
Bibl.  Orient, — M.  tions  of  a  pnest  of  the  collegiate  church  in  hia 
.  FIROUZAQADI,  MACDEoniN  Abou  Tha-  native  town,  from  whom  he  received  that 
LER  Mohammed  Ben  Jacob,  who,  like  the  knowledge  of  grammar-leamine  which  qualified 
preceding,  is  somedmea  surnamed  Shirazi,  a  hipi  for  the  university.  In  the  year  14I4  he 
teamed  Oriental  lexicographer,  was  also  a  was  entered  at  Michael-house,  now  incorpor- 
native  of  Firouzabad,  where  he  was  bom  ated  into  Trinity-college,  in  the  university  of 
in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  739,  or  1338  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts 
according  to  the  christian  computaticHi.  He  in  the  years  1488  and  1491.  After  being  elect- 
was  highly  esteemed  for  his  erudition  by  ed  a  fellow  of  his  house,  he  was  appointed  one 
the  greatest  kings  and  princes  of  his  time,  of  the  proctors  of  tbe  university  in  the  year 
particularly  by  Ben  Abbas,  prince  of  Yemen,  1495.  In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  master 
the  mighty  Tamerlane,  and  Bajazet,  first  em-  of  Michael-house,  and  entered  into  holy  orders. 
peror  of  tbe  Turks,  who  at  difiecent  times  As  a  divine,  he  soon  acquired  distiu^uished 
made  him  many  valuable  presents.  He  was  reputation;  and,  on  account  of  bis  learning 
tlie  author  of  a  celebrated  and  excellent  diction-  and  eminent  worth,  he  was  fn  a  short  time 
aryof  the  Arabic  language,  entitled  "  Camus,"  made  v^ce-chancel lor  of  the  university.  That 
or,  *'  The  Ocean  •"  of  which  many  learned  office  he  held  for  two  years,  when  the  fame  of 
modems  have  greatly  availed  themselves,  par-  his  great  learning,  piety,  and  virtue,  having 
ticularly  Bochart,  in  composing  his  "  Hiero-  reached  the  cars  of  Margaret  countess  of 
zoicon.  The  author  drew  up  his  work,  at  Kichmond,  the  king's  mother,  she  chose  liim 
first,  in  no  less  thai)  sixty  volumea ;  but  alarm-  for  her  chaplain  and  confessor.  His  conduct 
e4  at  its  magnitude,  by  omitting  the  immL-nse  and  behaviour  in  that  situadpn  so  entirely 
number  of  autliorjties  and  quotations  which  he  gained  him  the  approbation,  confidence,  and 
luid  amassed,  he  reduced  it  within  the  compass  esteem  of  the  pious  countess,  t^t  she  commit-' 
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ted  kenelf  and  bmBv  to  bis  government  and  at  Rome ;  but  though  he  made  preparations 
direction.  By  hu  sdf  ice  ihe  was  induced  to  for  hU  journey,  circumstances  took  place,  with 
establith  divinity  prafeuorihips  at  Oxford  and  Mrhicit  we  are  not  made  acquainted,  that  pre- 
Cambridge,  and  to  found  Christ's  and  St.  John's  vented  him  from  undertaicing  it.  St,  John's* 
ctdleges  in  the  latter  tmivei&ity.  In  the  year  coHeee  being  finished  in  1516,  he  went  to 
1501  Fiiher  was  admitted  to  the  decree  of  Cambridge,  and  opened  it  with  due  solemnitr, 
doctor  in  dimity,  after  having  gone  through  and  was  also  comraissioned  to  draw  up  a  botly 
his  public  exercises  for  that  purpoie  with  great  of  statutes  for  it.  Afterwards  he  proved  a 
aippMUse.  In  the  following  year  he  was  ap-  considerable  benefactor  to  that  seminary, 
pointed,  by  charter,  the  ladv  Ma^aret's  first  While  bishop  Fisher  retained  his  headship  of 
divinity  profesMr  in  Cambntlge ;  and  in  the  (hieen'».^x>llege,  he  isvited  Erasmus  to  Oim- 
year  1504  was  snexpectedly  raised  to  the  see  bndge,  and  was  the  means  of  the  appmntment' 
of  Rochester,  chiefly  in  consetjuence  of  die  of  that  illustrious  character  to  lady  A^rgaret'g 
ferourable  idea  which  the  king  had  been  professorship  of  divinity,  and  afterwards  to  the 
led  to  entertain  of  his  character,  from  the  fre-  Greek  professor's  chair.  Through  his  persua- 
^aent  recommendation  and  honourable  men-  sion  and  entreaty,  likewise.  Dr.  Richard  Croke 
tion  made  of  him  by  Dr.  Fox,  bishop  of  Win-  came  and  settled  at  Cambridge,  where  he  u'j> 
chesty.  Afterwards  he  was  ofiered  to  be  the  first  Greek  pn^essor  after  Erasmus.  When 
translated  to  more  valuable  bishoprics,  particu-  Luther  comntenccd  his  manly  opposition  to  the 
larly  those  of  Lincoln  and  Ely  ;  but  he  dedbied  corruptions  and  errors  of  popety,  bishop  Fisher 
die  exdiange  upcm  the  laost  disinterested  and  vas  one  of  the  first  who  in  this  country  en- 
noble principles.  For  he  used  to  call  his  church  tered  the  lUtt  against  him.  He  not  only  en- 
his  wife,  and  would  sometimes  say,  in  the  latter  deavoured  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  lo- 
part  of  his  life,  that  he  wouM  not  change  his  thcraniam  in  bis  own  diocese,  and  in  be- 
little old  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  so  long  university  ot  Cambric^,  but  also  preached 
wedded,  for  a  wea^uer.  "  Tbougii  others,  and  wrote  with  great  zeal  and  earneittken 
said  he,  '•  have  larger  revenues,  I  have  fever  against  the  dariac  rrformes.  By  some  he  has 
souls  under  my  care  ;  so  that  when  I  shall  have  been  thought  to  nave  had  a  principal  band  in 
to  give  an  account  of  both,  which  must  be  composing  the  treatise  which  Henry  VHI.. 
very  soon,  I  would  not  desire  my  condition  to  published  in  his  own  name,  in  defence  of  the- 
have  been  better  than  it  is."  In  me  same  year  Seren  Sacraaent^  against  Luther,  which  pro- 
tn  vAdch  Dr.  Fisher  was  advanced  to  the  epis*  cured  for  that  monarch  the  dtk  of  "  Defender 
copal  dignity,  he  was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  of  the  Faith."  There  is  no  evidence,  however, 
nnivenity  of  Cambridge,  and  retained  that  high  £v  that  opinion,  but  conjecture ;  which  may, 
office  for  many  years,  during  which  he  was  a  probably,  have  originated  in  the  active  part 
7calous  promoter  of  discipline  and  good  morals  that  our  prelate  took  to  vindicate  king  Henry'» 
among  the  students,  and  a  liberal  cncourager  book  against  the  answer  of  Luther,  by  publiui- 
of  literature  and  learned  men.  At  the  time  ing  "  A  Defence  of  the  King  of  England's  as- 
when  the  last-mentioned  honouc  was  conferred  sertion  of  the  Catholic  Faith  against  Mr. 
upon  him,  he  was  at  Cambridge,  superintend-  Luther's  Book  of  the  Captivity  of  Babylon," 
ing  the  building  and  foundation  of  Christ's-  his  "  Defence  of  the  Holy  Order  of  Priest* 
coU^c ;  and>  as  he  was  not  provided  with  a  hood  against  Martin  Luther,"  and  some  other 
convenient  lodging,  he  was  in  the  year  1505  pieces  m  the  same  controversy.  Bishop  Fisbcy 
elected  to  the  vacant  prcsi<lentEhip  of  Queen's-  was  so  zealous  against  lutheranism,  that  he 
college,  which  he  thankfully  accepted,  anS  kept  had  formed  a  design  of  going  to  Rome,  to 
for  abeut  three  years.  In  the  year  i  jo<S  he  had  concert  measures  with  the  pope  for  opposing 
completed  the  foundation  of  Chrisf  s-coUcge,  its  progress,  and  made  the  necessary  prepar- 
and  was  appointed  in  the  statutes  visitor  for  ations  for  his  journey }  but  he  was  div^ted 
life,  after  the  death  o£  the  magnificent  found-  from  his  deugn,  by  cardinal  WoUey's  convo- 
rese.  Hie  attention  was  in  the  next  place  paid  cation  of  a  synod  of  the  whole  clergy  of  Enf^ 
tq  the  establishment  of  St.  John's-coUege  ;  but  land,  for  the  same  purpose.  In  that  synod, 
the  countess  of  Richmond  dying  beroie  that  notwidistanding  his  bigotted  attachment  to  the 
institution  was  in  a  state  of  Forwardness,  the  papal  see,  with  great  integrity  and  plainness  he 
care  of  completing  it  devolved  on  her  execut'  delivered  his  sentiments  on  the  necessity  of 
ors,  of  whom  the  bishop  was  the  most  active,  reformation  in  the  manners  of  the  clergy,, 
and  indeed  the  principal  agent.  In  1512  he  andwas  not  sparing  in  his  indirect  reflections, 
was  appointed  to  attend  the  council  of  Lateran,  on  the  unbecoming  ptide  and  staieliness  wbici)! 
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cardinal  Wolsey  affected.  Bisliop  Fisher  conr 
tinued  in  great  favour  with  Henry  Vlll.  until 
the  business  of  lus^  divorce  began  to  be  agitated, 
in  the  year  1517-  On  that  occaBton,  the  king, 
who  entertained  high  reverence  for  his  integrity 
and  learning,  appUed-to  bim  for.  his  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine, 
liis  brotlter's  widow.  Without  auffering  his 
mind  to  be  influenced  by  any  other  motives 
thpn  a  rtgard  to  what  he  deemed  to  be  liie 
cauac  of  truth  and  virtue,  he  honestly  answer- 
eti,  "  ihM  there  was  no  reason  at  all  to  question 
the  validity  of  tlie  marriage,  since  it  was  good 
nnd  lawful  froni  the  beginning."  This  opinion 
1K>  considefationtt'COiild  ever  aftcrM'ards  make 
him  renounce,  and  his  adherence  to  it  proved 
the  first  step  to^vards  his  loss  of  the  king's  fa- 
vour, and  his  subsequent  ruin.  When  in  the 
year  tc2Q  tlie  affair  of  the  ttivorce  came  to  be 
tried  before  the  two  legates,  Campeggi  and 
Wolsey,  bishop  Fisliee  was  one  of  the  queen's 
council,  and  exerted  himself  with  great  zeal 
oq  her  behalf,  presenting  the  iegates  at  tlic 
saAje  time  with  a  book  wliich  he  had  written  in 
defence  of  the  niarriage,  When  in  the  same 
year  aeveKal  bills  vere  brought  into  parliament 
for  the  conecttoo  of  clerical  abuses,  particularly 
on  the  subjects  of  cxagtwns  for  the  probates  of 
wills,  pluralities  of  benefices,  and  non-reaidence, 
he  strenuously  opposed  them,  as  authorising 
unwarrantable  and  dangerous  interferences  of 
the  Idity  in  eccle:.i  attic  at  concerns,  and  repre- 
sented it  to  be  their  solo  purpose  to  bring  tbe 
clergy  into  contempt  with  the  laity,  that  they 
might  seize  their  patrimony.  He  also  warmly 
resisted  a  motion  which  was  made  for  sup- 
pressing the  smaller  monasteries,  and  granting 
them  to  the  king.  A  speech  which  he  deliver- 
ed on -this  occasion,  was  received  with  great 
applause  by  the  staunch  adherents  to  the  papal 
church,  and  with  equal  disapprobation  by  those 
who  were  advocates  for  reformation.  The 
.  .  duke  of  Norfolk,  atidressing  himself  to  him, 
said,  "  My  lord  of  Rochester,  tnany  of  these 
words  might  have  been  well  spared  ;  but  I  wis 
that  it  is  often  seen  that  the  greatest  clerks  are 
not  always  tiie  wisest  men."  But  to  this  the 
biiiliop  smartly  replied,  "  My  lord,  I  do  not 
remember  any  fools  in  my  time  that  ever  proved 
great  clerks."  Some  esp'ressipns  which  he  used 
highly  exasperated  the  House  of  Commons 
against  him,  who  deputed  their  speaker,  ac- 
companied by  thirty  members,  to  compLin  to 
the  king  of  the  injurious  reflections  on  the 
r^resentatives  of  the  pewie  which  his  l^mguage 
implied.  Upon  tliis  the  king  sent  for  the 
Vishop,  and  after  receiving  from  Jiim  an  ex- 


planation that  ^c  ofiensivc  expressions  ^et€- 
not  used  by  him  with  any  reference  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  dismissed  him  with  the  ad- 
vice, "  to  use  his  words  more  temperately." 
In  the  year  1530  he  was  twice  in  very  imminent 
danger  of  his  life.  His  tirst  escape  was  firom 
poison,  which  a  wretch,  who  was  acquainted 
with  his  cook,  found  means  one  i}ay  privately 
to  throw  into  the  gniel  intended  for  his  dinner. 
The  bishop's  abstinence  on  that  day,  however, 
preserved  him  from  the  cfiects  of  the  mixture, 
which  proved  fatal  to  two  persons  of  his 
household,  and  essentially  injured  the  health 
of  several  others  who  had  eaten  of  it.  His 
other  narrow  escape  was  from  a  cannon-ball, 
which,  being  shoe  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Thames,  pierced  through  his  house  in  Lambeth- 
marsh,  and  came  very  near  his  study,  where  he 
used  to  spend  the  greatest  part  of  his  time. 
Whether  the  latter  circumstance  was  the  eflect 
of  accident,  or  design,  does  not  seem  ever  to 
have  been  ascertained  ^  but  tlie  bishop,  con^ 
sidering  it  in  the  latter  view,  thought  it  prudent 
to  remov«  from  tliat  situation,  and  retired  for 
a  time  to  Rochester.  When,  in  the  year  1531, 
the  question  about  giving  king  Henry  VIII,  .the 
tile  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  debated  in  convocation,  bishop  Fisher 
Opposed  it  with  all  his  might,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  himself  very  obnoxious  td 
the  court.  Not  long  afterwards  the  bishop  still 
farther  exposed  himself  to  the  resentment  of 
the  king,  by  his  weakness  and  credulity  in  being 
seduced  to  give  some  credit  to  the  enthusiastis 
visions  and  impostures  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  the 
pretended  holy  maid  of  Kent.  The  intention 
of  those  who  carried  on  tht  impostures  of 
which  she  was  the  instrument,  was  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  the  people  from  king  Henry, 
and  to  excite  insurrections  against  his  govern- 
ment. It  is  but  justice  to  bishop  Fisher,  how- 
ever, to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  his  being  «t  all  privy  to  their  criniinal 
designs.  His  attention  was  drawn  to  hct  ill 
const^juencc  of  her  espousing  the  cause  of 
queen  Catherine,  to  whose  interests  he  was 
warmly  attached,  and  of  the  representations 
that  were  made  to  him  of  her  sanctity,  and  of 
the  visions  which  she  saw,  and  her  revelatioH 
of  things  to  come,  wliich  marked  her  out  as 
an  inspired  prophetess.  And  he  appears  to 
have  consid<:red  her  as  an  instrument  raised  up 
by  Heaven,  by  the  display  of  whose  super- 
natural powers  the  doctrines  and  authority  of 
the  church  of  Ronie  would  prove  tiiumphanl 
over  the  principles  of  lutheranism,  which  were 
then  rapidly  spreailing   in   England.      Under 
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Atse  imptessions,  the  bishop,  together  with 
some  others,  had  frequent  meetings  with  her  i 
wid  they  were  weak  enough  to  believe  what 
she  said,  and  to  conceal  her  prophecy  concern- 
ing the  king,  that  if  he  should  proceed  with 
hts  divorce,  and  marry  another  wife,  he  would 
not  be  king  of  England  seven  months  after- 
wards. "When  the  government  found  that  af- 
fairs began  to  wear  a  serious  aspect,  they  order- 
ed the  pretended  holy  maid  and  her  accom- 
plices to  be  seized,  and  examined  in  the  star- 
chamber,  when  they  confessed  all  the  particulars 
of  the  imposture.  Immediately  after  this  dis- 
covery, Cromwell,  who  was  then  secretary  of 
state,  sent  the  bishop's  brother  to  him,  with  a 
severe  reproof  for  the  countenance  which  he 
had  given  to  the  pretended  prophetess  {  but  at 
the  same  time  advising  him  to  vmte  to  the  king, 
acknowledging  his  ofiience,  and  entreating  for- 
giveness, which  he  knew  the  king  would  grant, 
in  consideration  of  his  great  age  and  in^rmlties. 
In  a  correspondence  which  took  place 'Between 
him  and  the  secretary,  the  bishop  endeavoured 
to  justify  himself,  by  declaring,  that  the  sole 
design  of  his  intercourse  with  the  maid  of  Kent 
was  to  try  whether  her  revelations  were  true ; 
but,  though  informed  that  his  plea  was  unsatis- 
factory, and  that  if  brought  to  trial  he  would 
certainly  be  found  guilty,  no  persuasions  could 
induce  him  to  make  submission,  and  to  have 
recourse  to  the  king's  clemency.  In  the  year 
1534  a  bill  of  attainder  passed  against  Eliza- 
beth Barton  and  her  accomplices  j  and  bishop 
Fisbcr,  as  he  still  refused  to  make  submission, 
was  adjudged  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason, 
and  condemned  to  forfeit  his  goods  and  chatties 
to  the  king,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  his 
majesty's  pleasure.  According  to  Dr.  Hall, 
who  wrote  his  Life  under  the  name  of  Bailey, 
he  was  released  upon  paying  three  hundred 
pounds  for  his  majesty's  use;  but  bishop 
Burnet  says,  that  he  docs  not  lind  that  the 
■king  proceeded  against  him  upon  this  act.  In 
the  same  session  of  parliament  an  act  was  made, 
which  annulled  the  king's  marriage  with  Cathe- 
rine of  Arragon,  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  God ; 
conGimed  his  marriage  with  Anne  Bolcyn ;  en- 
tailed the  crown  upon'hcr  issue ;  and  enjoined 
all  persons  whatsoever  to  maintain  the  same, 
under  the  penalty  attached  to  misprision  of 
treason.  In  pursuance  of  it,  on  the  day  of 
the  prorogation  of  the  parliament,  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  king  and  his  heirs,  according 
to  ate  limitation  of  that  statute,  and  virtually 
approving  of  its  contents,  was  taken  by  both 
hoMcs  i  out  bishop  Fisher,  instead  of  joining 
tfiem,  retired  to  his  hauK  at  Rochester.  A 
VOL.  IT. 


few  days  afterwards,  he  was  summoned  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  com- 
missioners, who  were  authorised  under  the 
great  seal  to  tender  the  oath,  to  attend  them  at 
Lambeth,  and  on  his  appearance  was  presented 
with  the  same.  After  having  at  his  own  re- 
quest been  indulged  with  some  days  for  con- 
sideration, and  in  vain  endeavouring  to  obtain 
such  alterations  in  it  as  might  satisfy  his  con- 
science, he  finally  determined  absolutely  to 
refuse  the  oath.  The  consequence  was  his 
immediate  commitment  to  the  Tower,  where 
no  endeavours  were  spared  in  order  to  bring 
hlni  to  compliance.  Vv  ith  ilits  design  the  lord 
Chancellor  Audiey,  and  others  of  the  privy- 
council,  secretary  Cromwell,  and  some  of  the 
bishops,  waited  upon  him,  and  after  much 
solicitation  from  them  he  at  length  declared, 
that  he  was  willing  "  to  swear  to  the  succession, 
and  never  dispute  more  about  the  marriage  ; 
and  he  promised  allegiance  to  the  king)  but 
his  conscience  could  not  be  convinced  that  the 
marriage  was  against  the  law  of  God."  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  earnestly  advised  that  his  o^ 
should  be  accepted  ;  but  the  king  would  not 
admit  of  it,  and  was  determined  that  the  oath 
should  be  taken  precisely  in  the  prescribed 
form.  As  bishop  Fisher  continued  tirsolute  ia 
his  refusal,  he  was  attainted  in  the  parliament 
which  met  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1534, 
and  his  bishopric  declared  void,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  year.  To  the 
indelible  disgrace  of  the  government,  the  in- 
firm old  prelate  was  treated  with  unkindness 
and  harshness  in  his  state  of  confinement, 
and  was  scarcely  allowed  common  necessaries. 
In  these  circumstances  he  would,  probably, 
have  been  permitted  to  drag  on  the  short  re- 
mainder of  his  natural  life,  had  not  pope 
Paul  III.  by  unseasonably  conferring  on  Kim, 
in  the  year  1535,  the  honour  of  Cardinal,  by 
the  title  of  cardinal -priest  of  St.  Viialis,  pre- 
cipitated his  ruin.  When  the  king  heard  of  this 
circumstance,  he  issued  the  strictest  orders  that 
no  person  should  be  permitted  to  bring  the 
hat  into  his  dominions  j  and  also  sent  Crom- 
well to  the  bishop,  to  ciaminc  him  about  tliat 
business.  After  some  conversation  had  passed 
between  them,  Cromwell  put  the  question, 
"  My  lord  of  Rochester,  what  would  you  say* 
if  the  pope  should  send  you  a  cardinal's  hat : 
would  you  accept  of  it  ?"  To  which  the  bishop 
replied,  "  Sir,  I  know  myself  to  be  so  far  un- 
worthy of  any  such  dignity,  that  I  think  of 
nothing  less  i  but  if  any  such  thing  should  hap- 
pen, assure  yourself  1  should  improve  that  fa- 
vour to  the  best  advantage  that  I   could,  ia 
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assisKng  the  holy  catholic   diurcli  of  Christ ;  tenant  of  th«  Tower  acanainted  him  at  fire 

and  in'that  respect  I  would  receive  it  upon  my  o'clock  in  the  morning,  tliat  it  was  the  king's, 

knees."      When  Cromwell  reported  this  an-  pleasure  that  he  should  suSer  that  day.     This 

$wer  to  the  king,  Henry  exclaimed,  in  a  great  news  he  received  without  any  emotion,   and 

passion,  "  Yea  !  is  he  yet  so  lusty  ?  Well ;  let  having  slept  soundly  afterwards   for  two  hours, 

the  pope  send  him  a  hat  when  he  will  %  mother  got  up,   and  with  calmness  and   cheerfulncss- 

of  God  !    he  shall  wear  it   on  his   shoulders  prepared  for  his  last  moments.     As  he  was  too- 

theni  for  I  will  leave  him  never  a  head  to  set  it  weak  and  feeble  to  walk,  he  was  carried  la  a 

on."     From  this  time  his  destruction  was  de-  chair  to  Tower-hill,  where,  after  spending  a 

termined  upon ;  but  as  nothing  had   hitherto  short  time  in  devotion,  he  was  beheaded,  wheoi 

been  proved  against  him,  sufficient  to  alFect  his  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.     Bishop 

life,  the  most  ungenerous,  treacherous,  and  in-  Fisher  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  strict 

famous  arts  were  made  use   of,   to  obtain  a  integrity i  and,  according   to  Erasmus,  of  in- 

shadow  of  legal  evidence  for  his  conviction.  For  credible  sweetness  of  temper,  and  greatness  oi 

this  purpose  the  solicitor-general,  Rich,  went  souL     He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  pro- 

to  him,  and   pretended  to  be  secretly   tent  by  moterg  of  literature,  and  favourers  of  learned, 

the  king,  who,  for  the  satisfaction  ot  his  own  men  in  his  time,  as  is  sufficiently  manifest  from 

conscience  wished  to  know  his  full  opinion  on  the  particulars  which  we  have  enumerated^    Iq' 

the  subject  of  the  supremacy,  as  that  of  a  per-  his  religion  he  was  a  steady  and  bigotted  ad— 

son  on  whose  integrity  and  disinterestedness  he  hercnt  lo  the  church  of  Rome,  and   prone  to- 

placed   the  most  entire   reliance.      That    the  the   superstitions    and   austerities   which   that 

bishop  might  completely  fall  into  the  snare  hid  church    encourages.     He    was,  however,  con- 

for  him,  the  base  and  hypocritical  wretch  told  scientiously  attached  to  his  principles,  and,  by 

him,  that  the  king  had  empowered  him  to  de-  determining  to  incur  every  hazard  sooner  tfa'an- 

clare,  on  hia   honour  and  royal  word,  that  no  basely  sacrifice  them,  has  rendered  his  memory 

advantage  whatever  should   be   taken  of  any  far  more  estimable  than  those  of  his  brother 

thing  that  he  might  commmiicate  to  this  con-  prelates,   who   readily   complied  with  all  the 

fidential   messenger.  -Thus  called   upon,   the  changes  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  oaths  whick 

bishop  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  be  open  he   recjuired,   in  direct  contradiction   to   their 

and  explicit,  and  declared,  *' As  to  the.buuness  private  opinions.     Id  his  manner  of  living  ber 

of  supremacy,  I  must  needs  tell  his  majesty,  as  was  regular  and  temperate ;  remadubly  com- 

I  have  often  told  him  heretofore,  and  would  so  passionate  to  those  who  were  in  any  calamit]^' 

tell  him  were  I  to  die  this  present  hour,  that  it  is  or  distress  ;  and  exceedingly  liberal  and  charit- 

iitterly  unlawful ;  and   therefore  I  would  not  able  to  the  poor<     Besides  the  pieces  to  which 

wish  his  majesty  to   take  any  such  power  or  we  have  already  adverted,  he  was  the  author  of 

title  upon  him,  as  he  loves  his  own  soul,  and  "  A   Commentary  on    the   Seven  Penitentiali 

die   good  of  his  posterity."     After  Rich  had  Psalms;"  numerous  *f  Sermonsi"  practical  and: 

^rawn  this  declaration  from  the  bishop,  it  was  devotional  tracts  s    and   various^    comrpvcrsisd; 

most   wickedly  determined    to    make    use  of  pieces,  the   subjects  and   titles,  of   which  are- 

his   evidence    to  -prmc  the    prelate   guilty  of  particularised  in  the  authorities  at  the  end  of 

Ugh-treason.        A    special    commission    was  this   article.      Most  of   them   were  eoltectcd' 

accordingly  issued  for  his  trial  at  the  King's-  together  ,  and  printed  in  one  volume  folio,  at 

bench-bar,  at  WestmiiL'iter» where  he  wasfound  "WurtzbBrgh,  in  1595.  Biog.Brifan.    Srii.  Bu— 

guilty  by   the  jury  chiefly  upon  the  evidence  grophj.     Baiie^t  (HalFi)  Life  tf  Fhhtr. — M» 
^f  the  solicitot-- genera!  respecting  the  private        FISHER,  Johm,  see  PrscATOR. 
conversation  he  ftad  with  him  in  the  Tower.        FrTZHERBERT,    ANTHOxtj    a    leamedi 

|t  is  pot  possible  to  speak  in  terms  sufficiently-  English  lawyer  and  judge,  was  the  yoonger  soft, 

screre,  of^  the  mean  and  nefarious  conduct  of  ofKalph  Fitzherbcrt,  esq.  of  Norbury,  in  the 

the  king,  his  crown  officer,  and  ^c  puaillant-  county  of  Derby.    He  studied  at  the  university/ 

mous  jury,    in    this     abominable   transaction,  of  Oxford,  and  xfterwards  entered  at  one  « 

After  sentence  of  death  had  been  pronounced  on  the  intis  of  coort,  where  he  pursued  the  study; 

the  bishop,  he  was  conveyed  back  to  the  Tower,  of  the  law  with  great  diKgence  and  succesfc 

where  hc  spent  the  few  days  that  intervened  In  r;  1 1  -he-  attained  the  degree  of  seijeant  a*- 

before  his  execution,  in  the  fervent  duties  of  law,   and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood: 

devotion,  maintaining  the  utmost  fortitude  and  from  Henry  VIII.     That  king,  in    1523,  ap- 

'chearfulness  in  the  prospect  of  his  approaching  pointed  him  one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  tit: 

death.    On  the  2Xd  of  June,.  1535,  tiie  liea»  Coaunon-pleas,  in  which  office  he  fiaised  tlt*- 
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nmainder  of  hts  life,  vnth  great  repntation  for 
his  legal  knowledge  and  his  integrity.  It  is 
mentioned  to  his  honour,  that  he  ventured  to 
oppose  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  WolBcy,  in 
the  height  of  his  favour.  Either  through  a 
prudential  foresight  of  changes,  or  from  a  con- 
scientious motiTe,  he  exacted  a  promise  from 
fais  children  on  his  death-bed  that  they  would 
neither  accept  grants,  nor  make  purchases,  of 
lands  of  the  dissolved  religious  foundations  ;  to 
which,  it  is  said,  they  constantly  adhered.  Sir 
Anthony  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1538, 
leaving  a  numerous  posterity,  who  became  the 
founders  of  several  considerable  families  in 
Derbyshire,  and  the  adjacent  counties,  and  who, 
in  general,  adhered  to  the  Roman-catholic  re- 
ligion. This  judge  is  principally  known  by  his 
works  on  the  laws  of  England,  which  have 
been  much  valued  for  their  learning  and  method. 
These  are:  "  The  Grand  Abridgment,"  1519  J 
a  collection  of  cases  abridged :  "  The  Office 
and  Authority  of  Justices  of  Peace,"  1538  5 
"  The  Office  of  Sheriffs,  Bailiffs  of  Liberties, 
EscheaterS)  Constables,  Coroners,  &c."  1538; 
"  Of  the  Diversity  of  Courts ;"  "  Natura 
Brevium  novel,"  1534:  the  above  arc  mostly 
written  in  law  French,  but  have  been  translated 
into  English.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have  been 
the  author  of  a  work,  «  Of  the  Surveying  of 
Lands}"  and  of  "The  Book  of  Husbandry." 
Bieg.  Briton.— A. 

rITZHERBERT,  Thomas,  an  ingeni- 
ous and  learned  English  Jesuit,  was  the 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  and .  bom  I'n 
the  county  of  Staflbrd,  probably  at  Swln- 
nerton,  of  which  his  mother  was  one  of  the 
hcir,s,  in  the  year  15J2.  After  receiving  his 
grammatical  education  in  that  county,  he  was 
sent  either  to  Exeter  or  Lincoln  college,  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  in  156S.  As  he  had 
been  bred  a  Catholic,  his  principles  rendered 
him  averse  to  the  regulations  of  the  college ; 
and  though  by  the  permission  of  an  old  Romish 
priest,  who  lived  privately  in  Oxford,  he  occa- 
sionallyheardprotestantpreachers,  yet  he  seldom 
would  attend  atprayers.  JBy  this  no n- conformity 
he  exposed  himself  to  the  frequent  reproofs  of 
the  suVrector  of  his  house,  till  at  length,  tired 
of  the  restraints  of  his  situation,  and  disgusted 
at  what  he  called  the  heresy  of  the  times,  he 
returned  home  without  taking  nny  degree.  As 
his  principles  would  not  permit  him  te  attend 
his  parish  church,  he  became  an  object  of  pro- 
secution under  tlie  severe  laws  which  *ere  en- 
acted against  the  Catholics,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  about  the  year  1572.  Soon 
aftcrvards,  however,  obtaining  his  bberty,  he 


shewed  more  zeal  than  before  on  behalf  of  his 
religion,  defending  it  against  the  protestant 
ministers,  and  confirming  many  wavering  Ca- 
tholics in  the  tenets  of  their  church,  by  publish- 
ing "  Several  Reasons  for  Catholics  not  going 
to  Protestant  Churches."  Finding  that  for  his 
activity  in  the  catholic  cause  he  was  again  likely 
to  feel  the  vengeance  of  the  laws,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  consult  his  safety  by  withdrawing 
into  concealment.  When  in  the  year  1580 
the  Jesuits  Campian  and  Parsons  were  sent 
missionaries  into  England,  he  got  introduced 
to  them  at  London,  where  he  entered  into 
ereat  intimacy  with  them,  and  liberally  supplied 
diem  with  mgncy  to  assist  them  in  their  plans 
and  proceedings.  As  by  his  connection  with 
them  he  had  incurred  a  premunire,  and  was 
apprehensive  of  danger,  he  determined  to  re- 
linquish his  native  country,  and  went  a  volun- 
tary exile  to  France  in  the  year  1582.  In  that 
country  be  zealously  solicited  the  cause  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  with  the  king  of  France 
andthedukc  of  Guise,  but  without  success;  ^and 
after  her  death  went  to  Madrid,  to  implore  the 

Srotection  of  Philip  IL  on  behalf  of  the  Ca- 
lotics,'  aiid  their  religion  in  England.  He 
continued  there  till  the  year  1589,  when  find- 
ing that  the  hopes  which  he  had  entertaiued 
from  that  monarch's  promises  and  undertakings 
were  all  fallacious,  he  accompanied  the  duke  of 
Feria  to  Milan,  and  soon  afterwards  removed 
to  Rome.  In  that  city  he  took  » lodging  near 
the  English  college,  and  observed  the  same 
hours  of  prayer  with  the  inmates  of  that  house. 
The  rest  of  (lis  time  he  spent  in  writing  books 
in  defence  of  the  catholic  religion,  and  on 
other  subjects.  In  the  year  1614  he  became 
a  member  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  and  about 
the  same  time  was  admitted  to  priest's  orders. 
Soon  after  he  removed  to  Flanders,  to  preside 
over  the  English  mission  there,  and  continued 
at  Brussels  about  two  yean,  during  which  he 
wrote  many  controversial  pieces,  which  at  the 
time  when  they  appeared  were  highly  recom- 
mended and  much  esteemed  by  the  Catholics, 
but  are  now  chiefly  sunk,  into  oblivion.  The 
abilities  and  learning  which  he  displayed,  and 
the  esteem  which  he  acquired  by  his  prudent 
behaviour  and  polite  manners  at  Brussels,  oc- 
casioned his  appointment  to  a  station  which  was 
considered  to  be  not  a  little  honourable,  but 
which  he  accepted  with  reluctance.  That  was 
the  rectorship  of  the  English  college  at  Romej 
the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  un- 
blemished reputatioii  for  twenty-two  yCars. 
During  that  time  he  was  often  named  for  a 
cardinal's  hat}  which  honour,  it  is'saidi  be 
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might  have  obtained,  tf  it  had  been  really  an  monarchy ;  snd  in  a  single  campaign  he  re- 
object  of  his  ambition.  But  he  is  reported  to  duced  a  number  of  important  places.  Rc' 
have  been  so  moderate  in  his  views,  particularly  called  to  France  for  reasons  of  state,  he  was 
■during  the  latter  part  of  his  lifci  that  he  was  employed  in  1705  to  quell  the  fanatical  rc- 
more  likely  to  decline,  than  to  aspire  to  such  an  votters  in  the  Cevennes.  By  vigorous  and  se- 
envied  dignity.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  1640,  vere  measures  he  restored  tranquillity  in  that 
in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  district  within  six  months,  and  then  marched 
authorities  to  which  we  refer,  our  readers  may  to  the  siege  of  Nice,  which  he  took.  The  staff 
find  anenumerationof  Lis  different  productions,  of  marshal  of  France,  conferred  in  iyo6,  was 
which  arc  cliiefly  on  points  of  controversy  the  reward  of  his  success.  He  returned  to  the 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Two  of  command  in  Spain  during  that  year,  and  signal- 
them,  one  entitled  "  Treatise  conceniing  ised  his  military  skill  by  a  campaign  in  whichi 
Polity  and  Religion,"  published  at  Douay,  without  fighting  u  battle,  he  obliged  the  enemy 
1606,  quarto,  and  the  other  entitled  *'  An  to  evacuate  Castillc,  conducting  them  from  post 
sit  Utilitas  in  Scelere,  vel  de  Infclicitatc  Princi-  tO  post  as  a  shepherd  leads  his  flock.  The  cam- 
pis  Machiavcllani,"  published  at  Rome,  i6io>  paign  of  1707  was  rendered  more  brilliant  by 
octavo,  were  favourably  received  by  Protestants  the  victory  of  Almanza,  in  which  the  Enghsh. 
as  well  as  Papists,  on  account  of  their  tendency  and  their  allies,  commanded  by  lord  Ga]Ioway> 
to  expose  some  of  the  dangerous  principles  laid  met  with  a  total  defeat.  On  this  occasion 
down  in  Machiavet's  writings.  But  nutwith-  the  duke  of  Berwick  was  rewarded  with  the 
standing  that  they  contain  much  excellent  mat-  dukedoms  of  Ltria  and  Xcrica  in  Valcntia^ 
ter,  their  style  is  so  perplexed  and  obscure,  and  the  rank  of  a  grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first 
their  method  so  embarrassed  and  pedantic,  that  class,  and  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  He 
they  are  not  likely  to  engage  much  attention  afterwards  assisted  in  the  reduction  of  Valcntia. 
from  modern  readers.  Biog.  Britan.  Wood's  and  Arragon  i  and  being  then  recalled  by  Lewis- 
jlthm.  Oxtn.  vol.  I. — M.  XIV.,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  army  on  the 

FITZJAMES,  James,  duke  of  Berwick,  a  Rhine,  opposed  to  that  of  the  empire.  He 
general  of  great  worth  and  ability,  was  the  commanded  in  Daaphine  in  1710,  11,  and  13  [ 
natural  son  of  king  James  XL,  by  Arabella  where,  with  admirable  skill,  he  foiled  alt  the 
Churchill,  sister  to  the  great  duke  of  Marl-  attempts  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  with  a  superior 
borough.  He  was  bom  m  1671,  at  Mouhns  army  to  break  into  France.  In  the  first  of  these 
in  France,  where  his  mother  stopt  on  returning  years  he  was  created  a  duke  and  peer  of  France* 
from  a  journey  to  the  baths  of  Bourbon.  He  by  the  title  of  Fitz-Jamcs.  He  was  next  sent 
was  early  initiated  in  arms,  and  was  present  at  into  Catalonia,  and  in  1714  he  put  an  end  to 
the  tiege  of  Buda  and  battle  of  Mohatz  in  the  resistance  to  king  Philip  by  the  capture  of 
1686  and  1687.  On  his  return,  his  father  Barcelona.  When  the  fluctuating  politics  of 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  baron  Bos-  the  time  had  made  France  the  enemy  of  Spain^ 
worth,  earl  of  Tinmouth,  and  duke  of  Berwick,  in  1719  he  obeyed  his  military  duty  in  taking 
with  the  order  of  the  Garter.  He  accompanied  the  command  of  an  army  destined  to  invade 
James  in  his  retreat  to  France  at  the  Revolu-  the  latter  country,  though  attached  to  it  by  the 
tion,  and  afterwards  went  over  to  Ireland  to  highest  honours,  and  he  made  himself  master 
command  in  the  absence  of  lord  Tyrconnel.  of  Fontarabia  and  St.  Sebastian.  He  was  after- 
He  was  at  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  and  battle  wards  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  in  the 
of  the  Boync  ■,  and  when  all  was  lost  in  that  soulh-western  provinces  of  France,  and  was 
country,  he  returned,  and  served  in  the  armies  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
of  Lewis  XIV.  That  king  made  him  a  lieu-  In  1730  he  was  made  governor  of  StrasbuTg« 
tenant-general  in  his  service  in  1693  ;  and  he  When  the  war  was  renewed  between  the  em- 
distinguished  himself  in  various  actions  in  Flan-  pire  and  France,  he  was  appointed  general  of 
ders  during  many  subsequent  campaigns.  At  the  French  armv  in  Germany;  and  in  1734 
the  battle  of  Verwinden  he  was  taken  prisoner,  undertook  the  siege  of  Philipsburgh.  '  Before 
■ad  exbangcd  against  the  duke  of  Ormond.  thatplacehe  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot  on  June 
In  1703  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  I2th,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  He  left  one  son 
of  the  troops  sent  into  Spain  to  the  assistance  by  his  fi^st  wife,  who  became  duke  of  Liria  in 
of  Philip  V,  That  court  was  the  seat  of  in-  Spainiandal3rEefamilybythe8ccond,theeldest 
trigucsof  ctifferent  parties,  which  all  attempted  of  whomwas.duke  of  Fitz-Jamcs  in  France.  The 
to  gain  him.  He  united  with  none  of  them,  pcculiartalentof  this  great  general  wasdefensivc 
but  attended  solely   to    the  interests  of  the    war,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  say  that  theu 
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was  nothing  lie  so  much  desired  aa  to  have  a  year  1191.  Leiand.  Com,  de  Script.  Brii. 
good  fortification  to  defend.  Some  of  his  iom.  I.  cap.  177.  Cavil  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  11.  itib. 
campaigns  of  this  kind  are  judged  to  be  master-    sac.  Wald- — M. 

pieces  in  the  art.  His  natural  temper  appeared  FIXLMILLNER,  Placidus,  a  celebrated 
suitable  to  this  destination ;  it  was  cold,  re-  astrononr>er,  was  bom  on  the  twenty-inghth  of 
served,  and  somewhat  austere.  He  had  no-  May,  at  Achleitcn,  a  village  near  I^inz,  in  Aus- 
thiiig  brilliant  in  his  character,  but  by  his  cau-  tria.  He  received  the  first  part  of  his  education 
tion  and  goM  sense  was  preserved  from  the  it:  the  monastery  of  Kremamunster,  of  which 
feults  committed  by  persons  of  the  opposite  his  uncle  Alexander  was  abbot,  and  to  whom 
cast  of  mind.  He  was  a  man  of  principle ;  that  institution  was  indebted  for  the  estabtish- 
sincere,  upright,  and  disinterested,  much  at^  ment  of  a  school  and  an  observatory.  Here  he 
tached  to  religion,  but  without  the  weaitncsscs  pursued  his  studies  six  years,  and  at  an  early 
of  his  father.  He  made  few  professions  of  period  he  toolt  so  much  delight  in  delineating 
friendship,  but  no  man  performed  more  services  straight  and  curved-lined  figures,  that  his  mt>- 
to  his  friends.  He  was  unostentatious  and  thcr,  by  way  of  ridicule,  used  to  call  him  the 
frugal  in  his  own  expences,  but  the  obligation  almanack-malcer.  He  then  proceeded  to  Salz- 
he  thought  himself  under  to  assist  the  numerous  burg,  where  he.  went  through  a  course  of  phi- 
exiles  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  family,  losophy,  and  attended  in  particular  the  mathe- 
kept  him  in  straitened  circumstances.  fie  matical  lectures  of  a  professor  Stuard,  who  had 
avoided  all  intrigues,  and  never  spoke  ill  of  any  this  peculiarity  in  his  mode  of  teaching,  that  he 
one ;  his  practice  was,  when  he  thought  him-  never  made  use  of  figures,  and  yet,  according 
self  ill  used,  to  go  directly  to  the  person  in  to  Fixlmillner's  tesrimony,  gave  so  clear  an  idea 
fault,  and  tell  him  hia  mind ;  after  which  he  of  the  different  proposirions  as  rendered  the 
e^d  no  more.  He  estimated  his  own  merit  with  comprehenfion  of  them  easy.  Havir^  destined 
modesty,  but  with  tustness  ;  and  such  was  the  himself  to  the  monastic  life,  he  was  admitted^ 
general  opinion  of  nim,  that  his  death  was  re-  into  Kremsmunster  as  a  novice  in  1737  ;  and' 
^rded  by  the  French  as  a  public  calamity,  the  year  following  he  took  the  solemn  vow  be- 
Moreri.  (Euvrii  Postb,  de  Mmlesquieu.  Nwv,  fore  his  uncle  the  abbot  Alexander.  After  re- 
Diet.  Hut. — A.  siding  two  years  in  the  monastery,  where  he 

FITZSTEPHEN,  William,  a  karacd  Eng-  employed  all  his  spare  time  in  the  study  of  the 
lish  monk  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  a  dc-  mathematics  and  philosophy,  his  uncle  sent 
scendant  from  a  noble  Norman  family,  and  bom  him  back  to  Salzburg  Co  complete  his  studies 
in  London.  Having  made  a  considerable  literary  in  theology  and  jurisprudence.  Here  he  ap- 
ptogress  in  his  native  country,  he  went  fox  plied  with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  the  mathe- 
faruier  improvement  to  France,  whence  he  re-  matics,  the  oriental  and  modem  languages,  his- 
turncd  home  with  an  ample  stock  of  sacred  and  tory,  and  antiquities.  lie  made  great  progress 
profane  knowledge.  Soon  afterwards  he  appears  also  in  the  practical  part  of  music,  under  Eber- 
to  have  entered  into  the  monastic  state  at  Can-  lin,  director  of  the  church  music  of  Salzburg  } 
tcrbury.  By  his  learning  and  abilities  he  re-  so  that  he  not  only  could  play  the  organ  and 
commended  himself  to  the  notice  of  Thomas  harpsichord,  in  the  sacred  and  theatrical  style, 
Becket.  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  .who  be-  but  published  works  in  both  these  departments, 
came  his  patron,  and  admitted  him  to  habits  of  which  were  received  with  great  approbation, 
intimacy  and  friendship.  To  that  prelate  he  He  obtained  the  degree  of  docRir  in  tbeolagy  ; 
steadily  adhered  through  his  different  reverses  and  in  1745  was  recalled  to  hia  monastery, 
of  fortune,  and  attended  carefully  upon  him  whcie  he  received  priest's  orders.  About  this 
during  his  exile.  After  the  murder  of  Becket,  period  a  school,  belonging  to  the  celebrated 
he  shewed  his  regard  for  hia  memory  by  draw-  monastery  of  the  Benedictines  at  Ettal  in  Ba- 
ing  up  a  well-v^ritten  life  gf  that  prelate,  in  the  varia,  whidi  was  much  frequented  by  the 
Latin  language,  whidi  made  its  appearance  in  yoiuig  nobility irom  Austria,  having  been  given 
the  year  H74-  The  introductory  part  of  it  is  up,  in  consequence  of  a  fire  which  destroyed 
an  object  of  curiosity,  as  it  contains  a  descritv-  the  monastery,  Fiiknillner's  uncle  conceived 
lion  of  the  city  of  London,  and  a  detail  of  the  the  idea  of  a  similar  establishment  for  his  mo* 
manners  and  cuetoms  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  aastery;.  and  with  (his  view  solicited  and  ob- 
author's  time.  It  is  the  earliest  account  of  tained  a  diploma  from  the  empress  Maria  The- 
.  London  extant,  and  may  be  met  with  at  the  lesa,  in  the  year  1744^  As  a  professor  of 
end  of  Stowe's  Survey  of  the  Cities  of  London  ecclesiastical  law  was  wanted  for  this  new  in- 
aod  Westminster.      Fitzetephcn  died  in  the    scitution,  snd  as  Placidus  FixlmiUner  had  ac- 
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quired  great  reputation  in  that  branch  of  stady  ford  an  opportunity  to  vorkmen  of  different  tsh- 
at  the  university,  he  wa?  appointed  to  the  of-  lents  and  capacities  to  improve  themselves  is 
fice,  which  he  afterwards  discharged  for  forty  their  respective  arts.  As  tlic  abbot  Aletandei 
years,  having  resigned  it  only  z  few  days  before  himself  had  no  knowledge  of  astronomy  or  ar- 
ms death.  Nearly  about  the  same  time  he  was  -chitecturc,  he  sent  for  Ansdm  Desmg,  a  learned 
made  dean  of  the  higher  schools,  and  aoon  Benedictine  of  Emsdorf,  and  afterwards  abbot 
after  regent  of  the  young  noInHty,  both  which  of  that  establishment,  who  drew  the  plan  of  a 
places  he  retained  during  the  remainder  cf  his  complete  observatory  to  be  constructed  at  the 
life.  Being  well  acquainted  with  the  fathers  of  «id  of  a  garden  detached  from  all  the  other 
the  church,  the  history  of  the  diflerent  councils,  edifices.  This  work  was  begun  in  1748,  and 
and  the  literature  of  ecclesiastical  law,  in  gene-  finished  in  1758.  Fonnnatcly  there  was  among 
ral,  he -was  often  consulted  in  regard  to  law-  the  workmen  a  carpenter  named  John  Illinger, 
suits,  and  obliged  to  conduct  the  business  of  born  in  a  village  belonging  to  the  abbey,  a  man 
^he  monastery,  as  he  was  appointed  also  Nota-  of  great  mechanical  genius,  though  he  could 
rius  ApostoUcus  in  Curia  Romana.  Beudes  neither  read  nor  write,  but  who,  under  the  di- 
these  labours,  the  aicademic  orations  he  had  to  rection  of  Fixlmillncr,  improved  himself  so 
deliver  on  certain  public  occasions,  and  an  ex-  much  as  to  be  able  to  construct  very  elegant  and 
■tensive  epistolary  correspondence  which  he  was  accurate  astronomical  instruments,  such  as 
under  the  necessity  of  carrying  on,  he  wrote  a  large  mural  quadrants,  with  which  he  made 
commentary  on  the  "  Jus  Canonicum"  of  Ar-  very  exact  observations.  During  the  ten  years 
nold  Corvinus,  for  the  use  of  his  pupils ;  and  in  which  the  observatory  was  huilding,  FixU 
added  to  it  an  "  Epitome  pncnotionum  Cano-  millner  lived  entirety  lecluse,  and  devoted  him- 
nicarum,"  together  with  animadversions,  in  self  to  astronomy.  "When  it  was  finished, 
which  be  in  particular  opposed  Bohmem  \  but  Dobler,  a  Benedictine,  who  possessed  an  exten- 
this  work  was  never  printed.  At  the  request  sive  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  and  who, 
of  his  friends  he  permitted  the  publication  of  during  his  residence  in  France,  had  lived  in  the 
another  work  on  the  divine  origin  of  the  church,  closest  intimacy  with  Lacaille  and  Reaumur, 
entitled  "  Rcipublicsc  sacrae  origioes  divinx,  was  anpomted  the  first  astronomer ;  but  the 
seu  Ecclesise  Christi  exterior  junctura,  impe-  abbot  Berthold  Vogcl,  who  succeeded  the  abbot 
rium  &  hierarchia,  ex  primigenia  ejus  institu-  Alexander,  having  discovered  Fixlmillner's  great 
tione  etuta  &  demonstrata."  As  the  high  re-  mathematical  knowledge,  and  his  dexterity  in 
putation  he  had  acquired  brought  a  great  many  making  observations,  by  seeing  him  observe  an 
students  to  Kremsmunster,  he  did  not  confine  eclipse  of  the  sun,  soon  after  offered  him  the 
himself  to  the  public  hours  of  teaching ;  but  re-  astronomical  department,  and  the  direction  of 
peated  his  lectures  privately,  and  was  alvnyt  the  observatory.  Fixlmillner,  who  had  never 
ready  to  assist  his  hearers,  and  to  give  them  exercised  himself  in  practical  astronomy,  was 
every  explanation  in  his  power.  But  however  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  he  should  have'  to 
much  esteem  and  respect  he  acquired  by  this  encounter  in  this  employment,  which  he  was 
meritorious  diligence,  it  was  by  his  attachment  about  to  add  to  his  other  occupations ;  but  ve- 
to astronomy  mat  he  rendered  himself  most  spect  for  his  superior,  a  desire  ^f  being  useful 
conspicuous  and  best  known  in  foreign  coun-  to  his  monastery  and  to  mankind,  and  a  love  of 
tries.  His  uncle,  the  abbot  Alexander,  a  science,  prevailed  over  every  other  considera- 
friend  to  the  sciences  in  general,  but  particu-  tton.  He  therefore  accepted  the  place,  and  in 
larly  to  the  mathematics,  though  not  deeply  the  year  1 762  was  appointed  astronomer,  re- 
versed in  the  latter,  resolved,  in  the  year  1747,  tatnmg  at  the  same  time  his  office  as  professor 
to  found  an  establishment  in  his  monastery  fqr  of  ecclesiastical  law.  Though  now  in  the  me- 
the  purpose  of  disseminating  mathematical  ridian  of  life,  he  apphed  with  great  diligence  to 
knowledge  }  and  for  the  better  carrying  this  those  branches  of  study  necessary  to  fit  him  for 
design  into  execution,  he  fitted  up  an  apart-  the  duties  of  his  new  office.  He  had  not  yet 
ment  to  contain  the  necessary  instruments,  and  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  literature 
for  making  experiments  of  every  kind.  This  of  practical  astronomy,  and  of  the  books  proper 
commencement  carried  him  still  farther:  he  to  be  consulted  on  that  subject.  The  first  that 
proposed  also  to  build  an  observatory,  that  he  fell  into  his  hands  was  the  "  Exposition  du 
might  give  constant  employment  to  the  talents  Calcul  Astronomique,"  by  Lalande :  with  this 
of  his  ecclesiastics,  and  to  devote  the  lower  alone,  without  any  oral  assistance,  he  began  to 
part  of  it  to  the  practical  mathematics.  One  make  observations ;  and  this  work,  together 
object  also  '«rhtch  he  faad  in  view  was*  to  af-  with  Vlacq's  logarithmic  taUes,  were  his  only 
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Befps  till  he  at  last  obtained  Lalande'a  large  parallax,  which  he  calculat<^d  widi  great  asri- 

treatise  on  astronomy.     Iti  the  mean  time  fie  duity  from  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus 

bestowed  great  p.iins  in  furnishing  the  obeerra-  in    1769,  made   in   almofl    every  part  of  the 

tory.      His   first  astronomical  work    was   en-  world,  deserves  also  t»  be  particularly  men- 

btled      "  Meridianus    speculse    Astronomica;  tfoned.     One  evident  proof  of  his  indefatigable 

Crcmifanensi^,"    1766.      Fizlmillner  now    ob-  dtKgence  was,  that  he  calculated  all  his  own 

lained  a  considerable  rank  among  the  astron&-  observations ;   compared  them  with  tlie    best 

inical  writers.     In  the  year  1776  he  published  tables,    the   faults  of  which  he  detected,  and 

Bis  "  Dccennium  Astronomicum,"  which  con-  pointed    out   bow    they   might   be    improved, 

^ns  observations  made  at  KtemsmuRster  from  Many  astronomers. observe    a  great  deal,  and 

176s  to  I77S(  and  many  curious  particulars  of  calculate  little  ;  the  case  with  this  industrious 

great  importance  both  to  the  theory  and  the  astronomer  was  dilferent.     Alt  eclipses  of  the' 

Sractice  of  as.troBOmy,  His  third  work,  *'  Acta.  BUn,  all  occultations  ot  the  planets  by  the  moon, 
istronomica  Crcmitanenfia,"  one  of  his  last  which,  on  account  of  the  great  labour  tliey  re- 
labours,  which  was  not  printed  till  after  his  quirej  are  seldom  calculated,  Fixlmillner  c^lcu- 
death,  tended  still  farther  to  confirm  his  cele-  laled  himself  on  the  spot,  and,  in  order  to  avoid 
brity  a»  an  astronomer.  Besides  these  works,  errors,  always  double ;  all  oppositions  of  the 
Ee  sent  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  au-  planets,  which  are  of  so  much  importance  in. 
diors  of  various  periodical  publications,  some  o£  astronomy,  as  they  are  of  the  same  value  as  if 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  des  Savans>  they  were  made  in  the  centre  of  the  sun,  and 
Bernoulli's  Lettres  sur  differcns  Sujets,.  Bode's  consequently  in  the  centre  of  the  solar  system, 
Astronomical  Almanack,  Hell's  Ephemerides  of  he  observed  and  calculated  with  the  same  care 
Vienna,  and  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Aca-  and  attention.  He  turned  his  thoughts  like- 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  But  the  service  wise,  more  than  any  other  astronomer,  to  ol>- 
which  Fiitlmillner  rendered  to  astronomy  will  servations  of  the  solar  spots,  so  much  neglected ; 
better  appear  from  the  following  account  of  he  not  only  observed  them  in  the  years  1767, 
Baron  von  Zach  of  Godia,  an  excellent  judge  1776,    1777,     1778,    and    1782,    but  he  em- 

"of  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  department  of  ployed  them  with    great  advantage  to  deduce 

astronomy:    "  FiilmlUner's  service   to   astro-  from  them  important  results  in  regard  to  the- 

nomy  in  a  practical  view-  consists  chiefly,"  says  sun's  rotation  on  his  axis :  he  determined,  at 

'  he,  "  in  his  having  made  and  collected,  at  the  the  same  timcj  the  place  of  the  nodes  of  tlie 

'  desire  6f  Lakrde,  a  great  many  observations  of  solar   equator,    and   its   inclination.      Amidst 

Mercury,  which  at  that  time  were  very  scarce  this  uncommoti  activity,  never  interrupted  by 

and  difficult ;  and  thereby  enabled  the  French  external  circumstances,  he  displayed  his  inge- 

astronomer  to  construct  his  tables  of  that  planet,  liuity  and  inventive  talents  by   the  simple  and 

This    service  Lalandc  publicly  acknowledged,  easy  methods  of  managing  the  longest  and  most 

and  such  of  these  observations  as  he  could  em-  tedious  calculations.     This  is  proved  by  several 

ploy  he  inserted  in  the  supplemental  volume  to  excellent  propositions  in  his  works,  in  regard  to 

his  astronomy,  in  his  Ephemerides  des  IVIouvc-  the  accurate  calculation  of  the  moQn's  phases, 

ihens  Celestes,  vol.  viii.,.  178c — '79^>    andin  and  the  inclination  of  her  horns  }  of  the  earth's 

&e  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  shadow  during  lunar  eclipses,  of  the  heliocentric 

He  was  also  one  of  the  first  astronomers  who  elongation   of  the  solar  spots,  and  by  his  acute- 

'  calculated  the  orbh  of  the  new  planet  Uranus  j  observations  on  the  aberration  of  light,  and  on 
and  he  constructed  tables  of  it,  which  may  be  the  celebrated  Keplerian  problem  of  converting, 
found  in  the  Berlin  almanack  for  1789.  He  the  mean  into  the  true  anomaly,  &c.  He  had 
was  the  first  who  proved  the  truth  of  professor  also  a  very  uncommon  genius  for  mechanic8> 
Bode's  conjecture,  that  the  thirty-fourtii  star  of  and  invented  manrpracticalhelps  to  observation,, 
Taurus,  observed  by  Flamstead  in  1690,  was  such  as  a  new  micrometer,  and  a  machine  for 
Ihe  new  planet ;  atia  by  applying  Flamstead'a  grinding  concentric  circles  on  glasses  with  great 
observations  to  calculation,  he  produced  a  accuracy.  It  mud  not  here  be  omitted  to  men- 
theory  which  fully  agreed  with  the  phenomeaa  tion  that  this  able  astronomer  lived  in  the  coun- 
of  it.  His  tables  corresponded  to  Ac  end  of  try,  at  a  distance  from  any  large  city,  from  alt 
iJie  year  1786  with  the  oDservations  made  1  but  literary  assistance,  and  from  the  society  of  those 

'  Ac  continued  observations,  and,  in  particular,  versed  in  astronomy,  th$t  is,  from' every  thing 

die  application  of  the  general  theory  of  perturb-  that  could  encourage  and  excite  his  zcali  and* 

ation   rendered  other  tables  necessary.     Flxl-  yet,  till  the  last  mpment  of  his  life,  he  was  a:     ^ 

'  uilluei^s  useful  labour  io  regard  to  the  sua's  singular  instance  oE  iodefuigajile  txcition  usi. 
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attachment  to  his  favourite  acience.  But  few 
men  were  so  little  subject  to  the.  powerful  in- 
fluence of  the  pTissions.  FiKlmiliiier  was  sim- 
ple, uniform,  ami  constant,  like  the  laws  of 
nature  which  he  studied  ;  and  his  character  dis- 
played that  mildness  and  integrity  which  never 
fail  to  inspire  love  an<l  esteem.  The  celebrity 
he  h;id  acquired  did  not  render  him  vain  j  what 
was  said  or  wiitten  in  his  praise  he  sought 
rather  to  conceal  than  to  propagate.  He  lived 
in  great  harmony  with  his  mon^tic  brethren; 
and  it  was  a  day  of  general  joy  to  the  whole 
establishment,  when  in  1788  ne  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  residence 
in  ii.  This  period,  however,  he  did  not  long 
survJi'C :  his  health  had  suffered  by  so  close  ap- 
plication, and  obstinate  obstructions,  followed 
by  a  diarrhcca,  put  an  end  to  his  existence  on 
the  37th  of  August,  1791,  in  the  seventy-first 
year  of  his  3f;e.    SchticbffgrolP s  Nfcrology. — J. 

yiZES,  Antony,  an  eminent  French  phy- 
sician, was  bonj  at  Moncpellicr  in  i6go-  He 
became  a  celebrated  professor  of  medicine  in 
the  university  of  that  city,  where  he  was  re- 
garded as  an  Hippocrates,  and  where  he  died 
m  1765-  He  was  a  man  of  simple  manners, 
and  of  various  knowledge.  In  the  theory  of  dis- 
eases he  followed  the  chemical  notions  of  a  pre- 
vailing acid  or  alkali.  He  wrote  several  works, 
of  which  the  principal  are:  "  Opera  Medica," 
4tD.  1742  :  "  Le5ons  de  Chymie  dc  TUniver- 
site  de  Nlontpellier,"  i2rao.  1750  :  "  Tracta- 
tus  dc  Febribus,"  i2mo.  1749,  also  translated 
into  French,  1757:  "Tractatus  dc  Physio- 
logia,"  1 2mo.  1 750  :  and  several  dissertations 
on  medical  subjects.  Nauv.  Diet,  Hut.  HalUri 
Bit!.  Med.  Fract.—A. 

FLACCOURT,  F.  de,  director-genera!  of 
the  French  East-India  company,  commanded, 
in  1648,  an  expedition  to  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar, where  ne  continued  several  years,  till, 
in  consequence  of  quarrels  with  the  native's,  it 
became  necessary  to  abandon  the  settlement. 
His  residence,  however,  enabled  him  to  draw 
up  a  particular  history  of  the  country;  which  he 
printed  at  Paris,  in  one  volume  quarto,  with 
figures  designed  by  himself,  and  dedicated  to 
•  the  superintendant  Foucquet.  This  work,  en- 
titled "  The  History  of  the  Isle  of  Mada- 
gascar," is  in  good  esteem.  Nouv.  Diet. 
'  liijt.—A. 

FLACCUS,  C  Valerius,  a  Roman  poet, 
is  supposed,  from  his  appellation  of  Setinus,  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Setia,a  city  of  Campania. 
An  epigram  of  Martial,  however,  in  which  he 
i»  called  "  Antenorei  spes  &  alumne  laris," 
proves  him  sit  least  to  have  been  a  resident  in 


Fadua.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian, and  died  at  an  early  age  in  the  time  of 
Domitian;  for  Quintilian,  who  wrote  in  that 
reign,  speaks  of  him  as  lately  dead.  From  Mar- 
tial's epigram  {L.  I.  Ep  77.)  It  would  appear  that 
he  was  in  no  affluent  condition,  for  he  advises 
him  as  a  friend  to  quit  llie  muses  for  llie  more 
gainful  pursuits  of  the  Roman  forum.  These 
are  all  the  biographical  notices  we  possess  of 
this  autlior.  His  work,  which  is  come  down 
to  our  times,  is  entitled  "  Argoiiauiicou,"  left 
unfinished  in  eight  books.  It  is  an  imitation  of 
the  Greek  poem  of  Apollonius  Rhodius  on  the 
eame  subject ;  and  may  rank  among  the  most 
refpectable  of  the  Latin  epics  after  Virgil, 
whose  manner  and  style  it  copies,  though  with 
much  inferior  powers.  The  poem  of  Flaccus 
has  been  very  differently  estimated  by  different 
critics.  In  reality,  it  is  the  work  of  one  made 
a  poet  rather  by  study  and  imitation  than  by 
genius,  and  cut  off  before  he  had  attained  all 
the  excellence  of  which  he  was  capable.  It 
contains  sublime  and  splendid  passages,  and  is 
free  from  the  bombast  and  extravagance  of 
most  of  the  second  race  of  Latin  poets ;  but  it 
is  in  general  deficient  in  poerical  spirit,  and 
has  no  merit  of  plan  and  contrivance  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Burmanu,  1724,  quarto. 
teid.  Voisii  Poet.  Lot.  Lit.  GyalJ.  Tira- 
beschi.—\. 

FLACIUS,  or  Francowitz,  Matthias, 
a  learned  divine  of  the  confession  of  Augs- 
burg, was  bom  at  Albona  in  Istria,  in  the 
year  1530.  As  his  native  country  formed  a 
part  of  the  ancient  Illyricum,  he  aftervrards  was 
distinguished  by  the  surname  of  Illyricos,  and 
is  chiefly  known  !n  the  learned  world  by  the 
name  of  Flacius  Illyricds.  His  father,  who 
was  a  man  of  literature,  perceiving  that  he  po»- 
se3sed  an  excellent  capacity,  and  an  avidity  for 
learning,  undertook  himself  the  carfc  of  his  early 
education.  Flacius,  however,  had  tlie  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  father  when  he  was  very  young, 
and  to  fall  for  some  time  into  the  hands  of  neg- 
ligent tutors,  under  whom  he  was  in  danger  of 
forgetting  what  he  had  formerly  learned.  But 
by  his  own  diligence  and  application,  and  the 
occasional  assistance  which  he  received  from  a 
learned  Italian,  he  made  a  considerable  progress 
in  an  acquaintance  willi  classical  literature,  and 
the  belles-lettres.  Afterwards  he  was  sent  to 
Venice,  where  he  studied  classical  learning 
liuder  the  famous  Baptista  Egnatius.  When  he 
was  seventeen  years  of  age  he  felt  a  strong  in- 
clination to  become  a  student  in  theology  ;  and 
not  being  able  to  bear  the  expences  of  an  Italian 
university  education^  he  came  to  a  dctennina- 
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tion  t9  enter  a  monasteryi  u  the'onTjr  means 
\tHt1im  his  reach  of  gratifying  the  desire  of  his 
he^Tt.  But  Dpon  communicating  his  intentian 
to  a  provincial  of  the  Franciscans,  who  was  i 
relation  of  hia  mother,  and  secretly  inclined  to 
the  protcstant  religion,  he  dissuaded  him  from 
shutting  himself  up  in  a  convent,  and  advised 
liim  rather  to  go  to  Germany,  where  he  might 
avail  himself  of  the  instructions  of  learned  di- 
vines with  more  facility  than  in  Italy.  With 
this  advice  he  complied,  and  in  the  year  1539 
went  to  Basil,  where  he  studied  some  months, 
and  embraced  the  opinions  of  the  reformers. 
From  Basil  he  proceeded  to  Tubingen,  where 
he  received  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated 
Joachim  Camerarius,  and  other  learned  men. 
After  studying  there  until  some  time  in  the 
year  154*,  he  went  to  Wittembere,  where  he 
necahic  a  disciple  of  Luther  and  Melancthon. 
His  means  of  subsistence  until  this  time  appear 
to  have  arisen,  in  a  great  measure,  from  what 
Tie  famed  by  prirately  teaching  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages.  The  abilities  which  he 
iliscoveted,  and  his  proficiency  in  his  studies,  so 
fit  recommended  htm  to  Melanothdn,  that  he 
gave  him  many  ssbslanttal  probfs  of  hia  regard 
and  liberality.  After  he  had  Uken  his  degree 
of  M.A.  he  became  a  married  mani  and  in 
the  year  1544  was  for  hta  learning  arid  merits 
appointed  "ty  the  elector,  J(An  Frederic,  to  a 
pMfcJic  professorship  in  the  tmiversity.  When, 
during  the  war  between  the  confederate  Prdtest- 
ants  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  the  schtilxrs 
*ere  dispersed  from  the  Saion  seminaries, 
Flacius  went  to  Brmiswicit,  where  he  obtained 
a  high  reputation  by  his  lectures ;  and  upon  the 
termination  of  hostilities,  in  the  year  1547,  he 
returned  to  Wittembetg,  to  resume  his  former 
shuation  in  that  university.  In  the  year  1548 
a  controversy  took  place  among  the  followers 
of  Ludler,  in  which  Flacius  sustained  a  lead- 
ing part,  and  displayed  a  degree  of  bitterness, 
bigotry,  and  intolerance,  that  reflected  great 
iltsgtace  on  his  character.  It  originated  in  the 
debates  among  ths  Saxon  divines  concerning 
the  expediency  of  submitting  (o  the  famous 
*dict  of  Charles  V.  called  the  Inffrhn.  Me- 
Jancthon  and  several  other  divines  concurred  in 
opinion,  that  tn  matters  of  an  miijfftfent  nature, 
compliance  was  due  to  the  imperial  edicts. 
But  in  the  class  of  matters  of'an  indiffercm  na- 
ture, this  great  man  and  hia  associates  piKed 
many  things  which  had  appeared  of  the  highest 
importance  to  Luther  \  .among  xi-hffli  xVere  thtf 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  ;  the  ne- 
cessity of  good  works  to  salrttion  ;  tin*  number 
of  the  aacfamenw  j  extreme  unction  j  md  ethct 
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tenets  re!ati«  to  church  discipline,  and  rlta 
and  ceremonies.  On  the  other  band,  the  de- 
fenders of  the  primitive  doctrines  of  Luther- 
anism,  with  Flacius  at  their  head,  attacked, 
with  iTicretlible  bitterness  and  fury  these  aaconi- 
modating  divines,  and  accused  them  of  apostacy 
from  the  true  religion.  We  must  refer  to  the 
ecclesiastical  historians  of  the  times  for  the  par- 
ticulars of,  this  controversy,  which  for  many 
years  produced  violent  dissensions  in  the  lu- 
tlieran  church,  and  materially  impeded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformation.  Flacius,  that  he 
might  ba  at  full  liberty  to  publish  his  sentiments 
on  the  various  topics  discussed,  as  well  as  to 
continue  the  attacks  upon  Popery  wliich  were 
prohibited  by  the  Ititerim,  retired  from  Wittem- 
berg  to  Magdeburg,  where,  among  other  works, 
he  was  the  principal  author  and  director  of  the 
celebrated  "  Centuris  Magdehurgcnses."  Dur- 
ing the  dissensions  above  mentioned,  a  new  uni- 
versity was  founded  at  Jena,  by  the  dukes  of 
Saxe  Weimar,  in  which  Flacius,  oa  accotmt  of 
his  great  zeal  for  the  genuine  doctrines  of 
Luther,  was  appointed  professor  of  dinnity  in 
the  year  1557.  In  that  situation,  by  the  in- 
temperate measures  which  he  recommended  to 
the  noble  founders,  he  had  nearly  produced 
a  formal  schism  among  the  divines  of  the  lu- 
dieran  church.  For,  in  the  year  I55(},  he 
persuaded  the  dukes  of  Saxe  Wcimai  to  order 
a  refttiotian  of  the  errors  imputed  to  the  fol- 
tewers  of  Mebncthon  to  be  drawn  up  with 
Care,  to  be  promulgated  by  authority,  and  to 
be  placed  among  the  other  religious  edicts  and 
articles  of  faith  that  were  in  force  in  their  do- 
minions. By  the  interference,  however}  of 
die  other  lutheran  princes  of  Germany,  this 
measure  wtts  prevented  from  being  carried  into 
execution.  But  he  succeeded  by  his  intrigues  in 
drawbg  dovm  persecution  on  the  head  of  his 
colleague  in  the  university,  Victorinus  Strigc- 
lius,  who  was  the  friend  of  Melancthon.  That 
divine  had  maintained,  in  his  public  lectures, 
that  the  human  viUl,  when  under  the  influence 
of  the  divine  grace  leading  it  to  repentance,  was 
not  totally  inac/ivr,  but  bore  a  cCrtain  part  h\ 
the  salutary  work  of  its  conversion.  Tliis  doc- 
trine Flacius  opposed  with  the  utmost  violence, 
maintaining  with  Luther  the  absolute  servUude  of 
the  human  will,  and  the  total  innhility  of  man  to 
do  any  good  action,  or  to  bear  any  pnrt  in  his 
own  conversion.  He  also  accused  Strigclius  of 
heresy,  die  sarr  ;  in  essence  with  that  of  the 
8emt-pelagians,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his 
being  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  treated 
for  some  time  with  great  rigour  and  severity. 
The  issue  of  his  controversy  with  Strigclius, 
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however,  prorcd  higMy  (I^tninental  to  his  own  Tohuncor&therNiccron'a  Memoirei,  &c.  ;.anf 
reputation  and  infltience.  For  while  he  was  he  was  the  editor  of  an  ancient  Missal,  which» 
assaulting  him  with  an  inconsiderate  ardour,  ho-  from  the  scarcity  of  the  copies  is  highly  prized 
exaggerated  so  excessively  the  sdntiments  which  by  ct^ectors.  It  is  entitled  "  Missa  Latina,. 
be  looked  upon  as  or^odox,  that  he  maintaiaed  quK  olim  ante -Rom ana m,  circa  annum  Domini 
that  original  sin  was  not  an  accidtnt,  but  the  sexagintesimum  in  usu  fuit,  bona  iide  ex  vetusto.- 
very  tubitatice  of  human  nature.  To  this  strange  authenticoque  Codice  descripta,  Sec."  1 55  7k. 
and  monstrous  opinion  he  adhered  to  his  dying  8vo.  Mtlchier.  Adam.  Vit.  Germ.  Tbeal.  Bayle. 
hour,  and  rather  chose  to  submit  to  any  sacri-  Moreri.  Mash.  Hhl.  E^si.  Site.  XVL.  Diet. 
fices  than  to  renounce  it.     By  the  greater  part    Bibl.  Hist.  Crit.~M.. 

of  the  luthcran  church  it  was  condemned,  as  FLAMAKL,  BEllTHOLET,,a  Flemish  paint- 
bearing  no  small  affinity  to  Manicheism.  The  er  of  eminence^  was  bom  at  Lieze  iu  1614.. 
odium  which  he  excited  by  embracing  this  opi-  His  father,  who  was  a  painter  on  glass,  finding 
nion,  and  the  intemperance  which  he  discovered  in  his  son  a  happy  disposition  for  the  arts  both 
towards  those  who  differed  from  him,  rendered  t^mosic  and  design,  cultivated  both  in  his  edu-- 
it  necessary  for  him  to  relinquish  his  professor-  cation  j  but  his  genius  at  length  decided  for  the- 
ship  at  Jena,  after  hb  had  filled  it  about  five  last.  After  studyin?  under  two.  difl«reut  ma- 
ycars,  when  he  withdrew  to  Ratisbon,  where  he  sters  in  his  native  city,  he  visited  Italy  in  his . 
continued  to  publish  many  books.  In  the  year  twenty-fourth  year,  and  elevated  his  ideas  by  a : 
^567  he  was  invited,  with  some  other  hitheran  survey  of  the  master-pieces  in  that  country.  He 
ministers,  into  Brabant,  to  model  some  churches  improved  himself  so  much  from  the  difigent 
in  that  country  on  the  principles  of  the  Augs-  imttution  of  what  he  saw  there^  that  \fiis  repu— 
bourg  confession  j  but  they  were  soon  after-  tstion  caused  him  to  be  employed  by  the  grand- 
wards  dispersed  by  the  persecution  under  the  duke  of  Tuscany  in  painting  one  of  the  ^lleries 
duke  of  Alva,  when  he  removed  to  Strasburg,  in  his  palace.  Thence  he  went,  to  France^, 
and  afterwards  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  The  where  he  was  patronised,  by  the  chancellor 
number  of  his  adjnircrs  and  adherents  had  by.  Seguier,.  and  engaged  in  some  public  works., 
this  time  greatly  declined  in  Gcrmanv,  on  ac-.  He  returned  in  KS47  ^°  '^'^  native  city,  which: 
count  of  trie  extravagance  of  his  opimonsi,  and  he  decorated  with  some  excellent  ]]erfarmances.. 
his  factious  intolerant  spirit,  so  that  he  died,  He  also  painted  for  the  king  of  France  a  gr^ind 
not  much  lamented,  at  the  place  last  mentioned,  allegorical,  piece  upon  canvas,  for  the  ceiling 
in  i57y,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  the  of  the  greuit-audiencc'chambei  at  the  Tuilleries.. 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  "  ile  was  a-min,"  For  this  work  he  wa»  amply  rewarded,  and  li-- 
sars  Bayle,  "  that  had  excellent  talents,  a  vast  berat  oSers  were  made  him  to  settle  in  France,, 
wit,  a  great  deal  of  learning,  and  a  mighty  zeaL  which,  attachment  to  his  country  caused  him  to., 
against  popery;  but  his  turbulent,  factious,  decliae..  He  was  unmarried,  and  had  even  re-, 
and  quarrelsome  temper,  spoiled  all  his  good  ceived  the  eleiical  tonsure  upon  presentation  to^ 
qualities,  and  occasioned  a  ^ousand  disorders  a  canonry.  He  acquired  considerable  wealthy 
in  the  protcstant  church."  He  was  the  author  a  large  part  of,  which  he.  employed  in  building. 
of  numerous  works,  of  which  the  most  im-  a  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Meusc,  remarkable.- 
portant  arc,  "  Clavis  Sacne  Scriptune,  seu  do  for  its.  structure  and  ornaments.  But  his  en- 
Sermonc  Sacrarum  Literarum,  &c."  in  two  vols,  joyment.of  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a  m^- 
folio,  1567  i  "  CenturiK  Ecclesiastical  Historic  lancholy  which  seized  him,  and  which  rendered 
Magdeburgenses,  &c."  in  three  vols,  folio,  which  his  art  and  every  thing  else  distasteful  to  him.  He: 
Mosheim  pronounces  to  be  an  immortal  work,  sunk  imder  its  effects  in  16^5,  at  the  age  ot 
entitling  Flacius,  for  the  share  which  he  had  in  alxty-one,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the, 
writing  it,  to  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  ec-  Dominicans  at  Licgej  whom  lie  made  his  heirs, 
clesiastical  history  ;  "  Catalogus  Testium  Ve-  This  master  was  an'  excellent  colourist,  a  cor-, 
ritatis,  qui  ante  nostram  xratem  Fontifici  Ro-  lect  designer,  and  possessed  a  noble  taste  for- 
mano,  ejusque  Erroribus  reckmarunt,"  1562,  historical  composition.  His  style  was  that  of. 
folio ;  and  "  De  Translatione  Imperii  Romani  the  Roman  school.  He  had  a  great  knowledge - 
ad  Germanos,  de  Etectione  Episcoporum  quod  of  antiquities,  and  was  a  faithful  observer  of. 
xquc  ad  Plebcm  pertincat,"  1566,  ftvo.  He  all. the  proprieties  of  the  costume.  His  pictures 
was  also  the  author  of  a  multitude  of.  contro-  are  usually  enriched  with  porticoes,  colonades,, 
versial  treatises,  for  the  titles  of  which  we  must  Sec-  for  he  was  a  skilful  architect;  and  some 
refer  the  curious  reader  to  Moreri,  01  to  a  more  churches  were  built  after  his  designs.  His 
complete  catalogue  of-them  in  the  twenty -fourth    principal  works  arc  in  the  religious  ediSceSk  at; 
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Liege :  the  gallery  of  Dusseldorf  also  possessei  home,  to  which  he  was  attached  bjr  ascription 
Some  of'hia  pieces.  A  few  have  been  en-  am©ng  its  citizens  an<!  its  nobility.  His  repu- 
■graved.  TfArgenvilU  Viet  dti  Piintret. — A.  tation  drew  a  confluence  of  young  men  of  lanic 
FLAMEL,  Nicholas,  a  citizen  of  Paris  to  study  under  hhn.  Among  these  was  the  son 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenili  century,  of  a  Bologncse  patrician,  named  Fantuzzi,  who 
whose  memory  is  deservedly  held  in  respect  on  atiength,  in  1520,  induced  Tlaminio  to  remove 
account  of  his  numerous  beneficent  actions  and  to  Bologna,  He  ihere  continued  to  devote  him- 
charitable  foundations.  He  was  a  native  of  self  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  universally 
Foncoise,  and  exercised  the  profession  of  a  no-  esteemed,  not  only  for  his  erudition,  tut  fcr  the 
lary  at  Paris.  He  commenced  life  with  little  or  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  and  puiityof  hia 
no  fortune,  but  in  a  short  time  was  enabled  to  morals,  till  his  deatli  in  153^-  He  published  x 
accumulate  vast  property  ;  which  he  did  not  variety  of  works  in  verse  and  prose.  His  Latlo 
devote  to  purposes  of  ostentation,  or  luxury,  poems,  cojisisting  of  three  books  of  miscellanies 
fcut  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed  and  uiifortu-  and  two  of  epigrams,  arc  not  among  the  best 
nate,  the  building  and  endowment  of  numerous  of  that  age.  His  prose  is  better  j  and  hit 
hospitals  and  churches,  and  other  humane  and  twelve  books  of  "  Epistles"  were  published, 
useful  ohjects.  The  ignorance  of  the  times  led  with  a  life  of  the  author,  in  1 744,  8vo.  Bologn. 
the  nxihitude  to  ascribe  his  vast  wealth  to  his  by  Fr.  Capponi.  There  are,  besides,  of  his 
■success  in  the  study  of  alchemy ;  and,  after  coniposition,  some  lives  of  saints  of  the  order  of 
^is 'death,  discoveries  were  pretended  to  have  St.  Dominic,  a  dialogue  on  education,  a  treatise 
been  made  of  the  apparatus  which  he  had  used,  on  the  origin  of  phUosophy,  a  Latin  grammar, 
In  the  "  Varieties  of  Literature,"  published  in  and  other  pieces,  printed  and  MS.  Tira- 
1795,  the  curious  English  reader  may  find  an    boichi. — A. 

amusing  detail  of  particulars  on  this  subject.  FLAMINIO,  Marcantonio,  son  of  the 
Naude,  and  others,  attribute  his  fortune  to  the  preceding,  one  of  the  most  elegant,  amiable, 
purchase  which  he  made  of  the  debts  due  to  and  interesting,  of  the  Latin  poets  of  his  period, 
the  Jews,  who  were  suddenly  expelled  from  was  born  at  Serravalle  in  J498.  He  was  edu- 
France  in  1394,  at  half  their  real  value.  Mr.  St.  cated  with  great  care  by  his  ^ther,  with  whom 
Foix,  however,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  he  resided  till  his  sixteenth  year ;  when  his 
"  Essais  sur  Paris,"  has  assigned  valid  reasons  father,  wishing  to  present  some  of  his  own 
for  rejecting  their  hypothesis.  It  is  most  pro-  poems  to  pope  l«o  X.,  was  led,  probably  by 
bable,  that  Flamel  was  indebted  for  his  riches  excusable  paternal  vanity,  to  choose  him  for  the 
■to  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  principles  messenger.  He  was  directed  at  the  same  time 
of  commerce,  and  his  consequent  successful  to  offer  a  collection  of  classical  annotations  com- 
epeculations,  at  a  time  when  the  Parisians  were  posed  by  himself.  That  pontiff,  conformably 
hM  little  conversant  in  such  mattersv  He  was  .to  his  character  of  a  lover  and  patron  of  leam- 
living  in  the  year  1 399.  Two  works  have  been  ing,  gave  a  gracious  reception  to  this  acconi- 
attributed  to  him,  which  are  generally  believ-  plished  youth  ;  and  in  order  to  put  his  talents  to 
«d  to  be  supposititious  :  otie  entitled,  "  A  Phi-  the  proof,  caused  him  to  dispute  on  certain 
losophical  Summary,"  in  verse,  published  in  questions  in  presence  of  many  cardinals,  when 
i56i,8vo-i  and  the  other  "  A  Treatise  on  the  he  acquitted  himself  so  as  to  inspire  universal 
Transmutation  of  Metals,"  published  in  i6a8,  admiration.  His  father,  who  liad  intended 
8vo.     Afareri.    Nouv.  Did.  Hitt. — M.  that  he  should  return  to  him  after  a  sliort  ab- 

FLAMINIO,  GiAKANTONio,  an  Italian  man  sence,  now  thought  it  best  to  let  him  push  his 
of  letters,  was  bom  about  1464  at  Imola.  His  fortune.  Mareantonio  took  a  journey  to  Naples, 
father's  name  was  Ixidovico  ^arabbini  di  Cotig-  where  he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  ce- 
nola;  anditwasuponbecomingamemberofthe  leb rated  Sannazario.  In  15T5  he  accampanied  ' 
Venetian  academy  that  the  son  assumed  the  ihe  count  Baldassar  Castigtione  to  Urbino,  and 
name  of  Flaminio,  which  was  afterwards  that  was  very  aifcctionately  entertained  by  him  at 
of  the  family.  After  receiving  a  literary  edu-  Jiia  house.  He  repaid  his  kindness  byji  Latin 
-cation  under  the  best  masters  of  the  time,  he  -eclogue,  which,  with  some  others  of  hispoenis, 
was  engaged,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  as  pro-  wa?  printed  in  that  year  at  Fano.  The  ele- 
fessor  of  the  belles-lettres  at  Serravalle,  in  the  ^ance  of  these  compositions  was  wonderful  in 
diocese  of  Trevigi.  There  he  married  and  a  youth  of  seventeen.  His  father  wisely  re- 
settled ;  and  though  he  was  for  a  time  driven  moved  him  from  tiie  seats  of  pleasure  and  ad- 
away  by  the  wars,  in  which  he  lost  his  whole  miration  to  the  pursuit  of  severer  studies  at 
proper^,  yet  he  returned  to  it  as  bis'  l^vourilp    Bologna.     It  was  not  very  long,  however^   bg< 
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fore  he  rc*Uited  Rome ;  and  he  was  residing  council  convoked  thither.  From  a  letter  writ- 
there  in  1523  with  the  prolhoiiotary  Sauli.  tan' thence  by  FUminio  to  his  litead  Carne- 
Him  he  accompanied  to  Genoa,  where  ho  wai  secchi,  concerning  the  mystery  of  the  cuchatist, 
one  of  a  society  of  leamed  men  who  formed  an  it  appears  thit  his  notions  on  that  point  were 
academy.  He  nest  passed  into  the  service  of  mostly  those  of  the  RomaiMratbolics  :  at  least 
the  datary  Glberti,  with  whom  he  resided  first  he  quotes  many  of  the  arguments  commonly 
at  Padua,  and  then  for  some  years  at  Verona,  adduced  in  proof  of  tlic  real  presence.  The 
His  muniGcent  patron  made  him  a  present  of  a  council  did  not  at  that  time  take  place  )  and 
farm  deliciously  situatml  on  the  bank  of  the  when,  in  154J,  he  vt^s  offered  the  post  of  sc^ 
Lago  di  Garda,  where  he  spent  part  of  his  lei-  tietary  to  it,  he  declined  that  honourable  era- 
sure. During  this  period  he  wrote  a  Lstin  pa-  ploy.  He,  however,  again  accompanied  Pol« 
raphrase  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  printed  at  to  Trent,  nor  does  he  seem  ever  to  have  lefthii 
Basil  in  1537.  His  health  was  at  this  time  in  a  service  ;  though  he  was  also  under  the  patron- 
very  delicate  state  ;  and  after  some  changes  of  age  of  cardinal  Alexander  Famcsc,  from  whom 
situation,  he  -n-ent  in  1538  to  try  tlic  air  of  he  received  various  benefits*  as  he  also  did  from. 
Naples.  He  remained  till  1541  in  that  city  or  several  other  cardinals.  His  constitution  pro- 
kingdom,  where  he  obtained  a  perfect  recovery  ;  bably  never  became  strong  ;  for  after  along  ill- 
but  his  religious  principles  about  this  timo  un-  ness  he  died-  at  tlie  house  of  cardinal  Pole  in 
derwent  a  change,  which  has  furnished  matter  Rome,  in  1550,  when  he  bad  only  completed 
of  regret  to  one  party,  and  of  triumph  to  the  his  fif^-sccond  year.  No  man  of  tetters  seems 
other.  His  conversation  with  Valdes,  a  de-  to  have  been  more  tenderly  and  universally  la- 
claied  follower  of  the  new  opinions  which  noVr  mented  than  PlamtRio ;  and  his  contemporaries 
began  to  prevail,  confirmed  in  him  a  propensity  are  Uvi^  in  hi>  pra&eit,  as  well  for  the  good- 
to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  which  he  had  ness  of  his  disposition,  and  his  christian  virtues, 
before  derived  from  some  of  the  books  of  the  as  the  depth  c^  his  nitditioo,  and  the  elegance 
reformers.  Tiraboschi  thus  mentions  the  dr-  of  his  genius.  Indeed,  tt  ia  impossible  to  read 
eumstance :  *'  Tfaat  he  for  some  time  shewed  lus  works  without  loving  the  author.  "  I'hey 
an  incluiation  to  the  opinions  of  the  innovators,  appear  dictaied^"  says  Tiraboscht,  "  not  by  the 
cannot  be  denied.  And  perhaps  the  very  piety  understanding  but  by  the  hwrt  j  and  by  a  heart 
of  Flaminio,  and  the  austere  and  innocent  Kfe  the  most  sensUile  and  tender  that  ever  existed." 
which  he  led,  drew  him,  in  spite  of  himself^  His  poems  are  what  hirve  gained  him  the 
Into  those  snares  ;  since,  Ae  reform  of  abuses,  greatest  reputation,  and  they  rank  among  the 
and  the  amendment  of  manners,  being  the  pre-  choicest  products  of  the  Latin  school  of  Italy., 
texts  of  which  the  heretics  availed  themselves  in  Some  of  those  written  in  his  youth  are  of  the 
attacking  the  church,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  amorovs  kind,  and  partake  of  the  licence  of. 
at,  that  some  pious  persons  suffered  themselves  the  times ;  bat  the  admonitions  of  his  father*, 
to  be  seduced  by  such  arguments,  especially  be-  and  the  sobriety  of  his  own  disposition,  caHed 
fore  their  erro«  were  solemnly  'proscribed  by  him  to  a  more  serious  strain..  A  collection  of. 
the  council  of  Trent."  In  this  account  there  is  Aem  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  "  Carinnia 
as  much  candour  as  conld  be  expected  from  ui  qulnque  itlustrium  Poetanun,"'  Flortm.  1549.. 
ecclesiastic;  oor  is  the  writer  to  be  blamed  for  his  BeBide3the!e,Brchiselegantpaeti£at'paTaphraseS: 
willingness  to  prove  that  such  a  man  was  at  of  thirty  Psalms,  published  fom  years  before- 
length  brought  back  to  die  bosom  of  the  church,  his  death.  He  alsO'  puh]Ished>  in  prose,  a  short 
though  the  facts  he  relates  render  this  very  dtt-  exposition  of  all  the  Psahna  \  ahd  many  of  his. 
bious.  While  in  Naples,  he  was  chosen  to  ko-  It^ian  letters  are  ctis{>ersed  in  riiffeTent  eollcci- 
Xompany  the  cardinal  Contarini  to  the  confer-  ^anxi/t.  It  is  remarkable,  and  3  sufficient  proc^ 
'  e:?ce  at  Worms  in  1540,  biitheexcu3edh»R>»el£  of  the  suspicions  concerning  his  orthodoxy 
^ton  account  of  his  state  of  health.  Oi*  his  re-  which  continued  to  prevail,  that  his  works. 
turn  he  passed  some  time  at  Viterbo  with  car-  wereprBhibiCcdby  the  Index  puWiahed  by  pope 
dinal  Pc4e,  who  was  legate  there  ;  and  it  Is  Paul  IV.  in  1 559;  and  it  was  even  rumourctl,. 
said  ihat  this  amiable  prelate  took  great  pains  to  that  this  poatifflMd  an  intention  of  taking  up  his. 
restore  him  to  the  orthodox  faith.  Krom  a  letter  body  and  coaimitiing  it  to  the  Eames.  This, 
of  his  to  cardinal  Contarini,  it  wouFd,  however  however,  was  nol  done;  and  the  works  of 
seem  that  Pole  was  rather  bhe  dNci|4e  of  Fla-  PtanMnio  are  not  noted  in  succeeding  editions  of. 
minio  in  spiritual  matters,  than  his  instructor,  the  Index.  Indeed,  the  ImpoHcy  of  enrolling 
In  1543  he  was  at  TVent  with  cardinal  Pole,  such  a  man  among  the  heretics,  wtthout  abso-. 
who  was  apjiointed  on«  of  the  legates  to  the  iMeBeceseilj^mustkairebecndniDiisugoacQO^ 
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•onsidention.  An  ediudn  of  the  poems  of  It  was  at  the  Isthmian  games  that  the  p;reat 
Marcjntonio  which  issued  from  the  Comiiiian     Ecene  took  place.     A  va^it  multitude  uai>  as- 

?i^-s  in  1743]  has  adjoined  to  them  those  of  stmbkd  from  alt  parts  of  Greece,  ur certain  of 
Tianantoiiio  and  Gabriello  Flaminio.  Meitri,  their  future  fate,  and  filled  with  anxiety  for 
U'lrahscbi. — A,  themselves  and  their  countiy.     The  pro-i;onsul 

FLAMIKINUS,  or  Flaminics,  Titus  Fbminius,  and  his  eolleaguts,  took  thuir  place. 
QviNCTiusj  an  eminent  Roman,  was  born  Silence  was  proclaimed  Ly  sound  of  truirpet, 
about  E.C.  2iiJ.  H^  was  brought  up  to  arms,  and  a  herald  advanced  ir.to  the  middle  of  the 
ar.d  serTi;d  as  a  leg:onary  tribune  against  Hati-  arena.  In  the  name  of  tlie  senate  and  people 
niba!,  under  Marccllus.  After  this  commander  of  Rome,  and  of  Titus  Quinclius  Flaminius, 
had  been  slain,  FIai:>inius  was  appointed  govern-  proconsul,  he  declared  by  name  all  those  cities 
or  of  Tarentuin,  in  which  office  he  acquitted  and  states  of  Greece  free  which  had  been  pos- 
himself  so  well,  that  he  was  fixed  upon  to  sessed  by  Philip.  The  assembly,  only  part  of 
lead  tlie  colonies  settled  in  Narnia  and  Cossa.  which  had  distinctly  heard  the  voice  of  ihe 
He  was  candidate  Cor  the  consulship  in  his  herald,  insisted  upon  his  repeating  the  pro- 
thirtieth  year;  and  though  he  had  served  none  of  clamation.  Silence  was  a(>ain  ordered,  the 
the  oiltccd  usually  preparatory  to  that  dignity,  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  herald  again,  in  a 
Ihe  people  elected  him,  B.C.  Jp8,  and  aew-  louder  voice,  proclaimed  liberty  to  all  Greece, 
tained  by  lot  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Mace^  An  universal  shout  then  arose,  which  is  said 
don.     He  was  considercd~  as  peculiarly  fit  for     to  have  been  so  loud,  that  some  birds  flying 

Cioting  the  Roman  interest  m  Greece,  -now     over  were  struck  to  the  ground  by  the  agitation 
me  a  grot  object  of  their  policy,  on  account     flf  tha  air.      The  people  rushed  towards    Fla- 
«f  his  mild  and  mgratiatirg  manners,  and  the   -fflinius,  prcucd  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  threw  gar- 
leadiness  with  which  bespoke  the  Gteek  hn-    lands  upon  him  in  such  profusion,  tlut  had  be 
guage.    He  immediately  crossed  over  to  Epirus,     not  been   in  the  vigour  of  life    he  would  have 
where  king  Philip  was  posted  whh  his  army  in     been  in  danger  of  siiflixatiou.     It  was,  lodeedf 
order  to  defend  ine  passes  into  Maccdon,     By     a  glorious  dav  for  him  j  and  would  nave  bceai. 
means  of  a  detaihment  which  be  sent  through     w>  for  Rome,  nad  not  the  system  of  policy  been 
some  secret  defiles  in  the  mountains,  he  forced     already  adopted,  which  rendered  tbis  display  no 
Philip  to  retire  after  an  action,  and  followed     better  than  a  [uecc  of  theatrical  deception.    i"he 
him,  first  into  Macedonia,  and  then  into  Thes-      Romans  never  really  intended   to  abandon  the 
»aly.     He  persuaded  or  compelled  the  Achaans     authority  they  had   acquired  in  the  affairs  of 
to  renounce  their  alliance  with  the  king,  and     Greece  5  and  it  was  not  loog.  after,  that  by  the 
make  a  league  with  the  Romans ;  and  tmit£tl     entire  destruction   of  the   Macedonian   power 
the  rest  of  Greece  in  a  confederacy.     Being     under  Pcrses  the  son  of  Philip,  they  were  en- 
continued  in  his  command  after  the  year  of  hia     aWed  to  dictate  at  pleasure  to  all  the  famous 
consulate  was   expired,  he  fought  with  Philip     republics  which  they  now  declared  independent.. 
at  Cynoccphala:  in  Thessaly,  and  gained  a  com-     Flaminius,  who  prided  himself  in  being  regard- 
plele  victory.     The  j^tohans,  who  were  not     cd  as  the  friend  of  Greece,  took  care  for  the 
less  boastful  thait  warlike,  claimed  the  principal     present  that  all  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  should 
share  in  the  success,  to  which  they  had,  indeed,     be  fairly  fulfilled.     He  also  joined  the  Achaean 
materially  contributed  by  their  cavalry  ;  and  this,    league  m  a  war  with  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
occasioned   Flaminius  to  pay    little  regard    to     But  either  a  de«re  of  settling  the  aSairs  of 
them  in  his   subsequent  ncgociati'ons..     Con-     Greece  before  a  successor  should  be  appointed 
trary  to  their  wishes,  he  treated  with  Philip,     him,  or  jealousy  of  the  warlike  reputation  of 
and  made  3  peace,  of  which  a  condition  was,     Philopoemen,  pnetor  of  the  Ach^ans,  caused 
Aat  the  king  should  withdraw  all  his  garrisons     him    to    come  to    an    agreement  with    Nabis,. 
from  the  Grecian  towns-     Ten  com  miss  toners    whom  he  left  in  possession  of  hia  usurped  au- 
were  sent  from   Rome  to  assist  Flaminius  on     thority.      Fl.idiinius   left   Greece   with   many 
^is  occasion  ;  and  it  was  their  adviee  that  Ro-     tokens  of  the  gratitude  of  the  people,  but  wilji 
aiangartiisons  should  be  kept  in  Corinth,  Chal-     ncne  th.it  he   u)  much  valued,  as  a  present  of 
eiSy  Dcmetrias,  and  other  places  considi-red  as     twelve  hundred   Romans  made  captive  in  the 
Ax    keys,  of    Greece)    but   Flaminius,    either     war  with  Hannibal,  who   had   been  sold    for 
^roug^  regard  to  his  own  glory,  or  moved  by     slaves  in  the    Grecian    states,  and  whom  tlie 
>entimcnis  of  true  generosity  atwl  equity,'  per-     A  chains  had  carefully  collected  and  redeemed, 
■tbaded  iliem  to  consent  to  the  full  and  complete     in  order  to-  send  back  with  him;     In  the  garb  o£  . 
Sbeiatioii  of   Greece  from  foreign  domiijion.     mantiraiftcd  staves  "  thsae   meo    followed   the 
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chariot  of  their  benefactor  at  the  splendid 
triumph  granted  him  on  his  return,  and  doubt- 
less composed  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
spectacle. 

Fhminiuswas  afterwards  longkept  as  a  resideiit 
in  Greece;  the  atuchment  of  the  nation  to  him, 
and  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  views  and 
interests  of  tlie  several  states,  tendering  him 
very  useful  as  a  negociator.  He  acted  as  the 
friend  and  protector  of  the  Grecians  on  various 
occasions  in  the  subsequent  war  cartied  on  in 
that  country  by  M.  Acilius  Glabrio  against 
Antiochus  the  Great ;  and  he  prevented  the  de- 
struction of  some  places  which  had  taken  part 
against  the  Romans,  and  had  been  doomed  to 
vengeance  by  the  commander.  He  was  created 
censor  at  Home,  B.C.  190,  in  which  office  he 
discinguishcdhimself  by  his  enmity  to  Porcius 
Cato,  who  had,  when  censor,  removed  his 
•brother  Lucius  from  the  senate,  on  account  of 
an  atrocious  act  of  cruelty.  He  caused  all  the 
contracts  and  pubKc  bargains  made  by  Cato  to 
be  rescinded,  and  harassed  him  with  prosecu- 
tions, for  which  conduct  he  is  justly  Warned  by 
Flutarch.  He  was  afterwards  employed  as  an 
embassador  to  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  whom 
he  persuaded  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality  in 
delivering  up  Hannibal,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  his  court ;  but  the  aged  chief  prevented  the 
treachery  by  taking  poison.  It  is  probable  that 
he  had  secret  orders  from  the  senate  to  prose- 
cute' in  this  unmanly  way  the  irreconcilable 
hatred  between  Rome  and  this  great  command- 
er. This  is  the  last  recorded  transaction  in 
which  Flaminius  was  engaged.  The  time  of 
his  death  is  not  known.  Livii  Hist.  Hi.  wxaciv. 
ttxxv-  Plutarchi  F'rt.  Flaminii.   Uiiivtrs.  Hist. — A. 

FLAMINIUS,  NoBiLius,  a  learned  Italian 
divine  and  critic  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
a  native  of  Lucca,  where  he  died  in  1590, 
aged  fifty-eight  years.  He  was  engaged  by 
pope  Sixtus  V.  to  restore  the  ancient  vulgar 
translation  from  the  Septuaeint,  which  was 
made  use  of  in  the  western  churches  before  it 
was  superseded  by  St.  Jerome's  version  from 
the  Hebrew.  On  this  work  he  bestowed  much 
labour  and  care,  and  accompanied  it  with  a 
number  of  notes,  including  fragments  of  the 
Greek  interpreters,  which  reflect  credit  on  his 
erudition  and  critical  skill.  But  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  produce  a  copy,  which  could  be 
pronounced  iu  all  respects  the  sanle  with  the 
ancient  vulgar  I^^tin  one.  For  he  was  obliged 
to  depend  on  the  authority  of  tlie  commentaries, 
and  other  books  of  the  ancient  Latin  fathers, 
who  have  not  always  followed  it  exactly,  but 
frequently  given  new  translations  from  the 
Septuagint  of  particular  passages  which  they 


have  quoted,  or  occasionally  preferred  other 
I-atin  translations  which  they  thought  better 
tlian  that  of  the  vulgar.  His  work,  however, 
upon  the  whole,  wil)  enable  us  to  form  a 
tolerable  idea  of  the  excellencies  and  defects  of 
that  ancient  version.  He  published  it  at  Rome, 
in  the  year  1586,  in  folios  and  it  was  reprinted 
by  father  Morin,  at  Paris,  in  1628,  together 
with  an  edition  of  the  Septuaginf  version,  after 
the  impression  which  was  published  at  Rome 
in  1587,  under  the  auspices  of  pope  Sixtus  V. 
Flaminius  was  also  the  author  of  "  A  Treatise 
on  Predestination,"  published  at  Rome  in  1581, 
.quarto.  Moreri.  Neiru.  Diet.  Hist.  Simon's 
Crif.  Hist.  Old  Test.  b.  a.  cb.  *,-.— M. 

FLAMSTEED,  John,  an  eminent  English 
astronomer  in  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of 
the  1 8th  century,  and  the  first  to  whom  was 
granted  the  appointment  of  astroiiomer-royal, 
was  bom  at  Denby  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  year 
1646.  His  classical  education  he  received  at 
the  free  school  of  Derby,  of  which  he  became 
head  scholar  when  14  years  of  age;  at  which 
period  of  his  life  he  was  attacked  by  a  severe 
illness,  which  gave  a  considerable  shock  to  his 
naturally  tender  and  delicate  constitution.  He 
continued  his  progress  in  school  learning,  hoW" 
ever,  for  two  years  longer,  retaining  his  sta- 
tion at  the  head  of  the  school,  until  his  form 
broke  up,  and  some  of  his  school -fellows  went 
to  the  university.  It  was  owing  only  to  his 
precaric^is  Etate  of  health,  that  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  accompany  them,  according  to  his  ori- 
ginal designation.  A  short  time  after  he  had 
quitted  the  grammar  school,  he  met  with  John 
Sacrobosco's  book  De  Spbtera-,  which  led  him 
to  engage  in  a  train  of  study  that  was  perfectly 
suited  to  his  genius,  and  rendered  him  after- 
wards so  justly  celebrated.  Having  read  this 
astronomical  treatise  with  wonderful  delight, 
he  translated  as  much  of  it  into  English  as  he 
thought  necessary  for  his  use,  and  afterwards 
procured  more  modern  books  of  the  same  kind, 
and  among  them  Street's  Artrenamia  Careiinaj 
from  which  he  learned  to  calculate  echpses, 
and  the  planets*  places.  One  of  his  calcula- 
tions being  shewn  to  Mr.  Halton,  a  considerable 
mathematician,  he  called  upon  our  young  astro- 
nomer, and  soon  after  sent  him  Riccioli's  At- 
magtitum  Novum,  and  Kepler's  Taiulie  Ru- 
dolphiiitr,  with  some  other  mathematical  books, 
to  which  he  was  a  stranger.  From  this  time 
he  prosecuted  his  astronomical  studies  with 
the  utmost  vigour,  and  a  proportionable  suc- 
cess. In  the  year  1669,  having  calculated 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  that -was  omitted  in 
the  Epnemcrides  for  the  following  year,  and 
also  five  appulses  of  the  moon  to  fixed  etaitj 
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Ite  sent  them,  together  with  some  other  astrono-  of  the  mooo  and  planets  to  the  fixed  stars.  To 
nical  speculatioiiit  to  lord  Brouncker,  preai-  these,  at  sir  Jonas  Moore's  request,  he  added 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  laid  them  be-  a  table  of  the  moon's  southings  for  that  year  ; 
fore  that  body,  by  whom  they  were  greatly  ap-  from  which,  and  from  Philips's  Theory  of  the 
proved,  and  the  author  was  thanked  for  hi?  Tidest  the  high  waters  being  computed,  he 
communication,  in  a  letter  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  found  the  times  come  very  near  the  truth.  In 
Oldenburg,  their  secretary.  At  the  same  time  he  the  same  year,  likewise,  he  drew  up  an  account 
received  another  letter  of  thanks  from-  Mr.  John  of  the  tides,  for  the  use  of  the  king,  on  the 
Collins,  one  of  the  members  of  the  society,  with  suggestion  of  sir  Jonas  Moore  that  such  a  trea- 
whom,  as  well  as  other  leamed  men,  Mr.  Flam-  tise  would  be  acceptable  to  his  majesty.  As 
steed  for  a  long  time  afterwards  kept  up  a  cor-  sir  Jonas  had  often  heard  him  speak  of  the  ba- 
Ksponden6^  on  acientiiic  and  literary  subjects,  rometer  and  thermometer,  and  of  the  series 
Among  the  notes,  to  our  astronomer's  life  in  of  observations  which  he  had  made  on  the  for- 
the  fiiographia  Sritaanica,  the  reader  may  find  nier  of  those  instruments,  whence  he  had  de- 
a  number  of  extracts  from  that  correspondence,  duced  rules  by  which  to  judge  of  the  probable 
which  arc  interesting,  as  they  exhibit  a  view  changes  of  the  weather,  he  now  obtained  from 
of  his  progress  in  his  stiuTies,  until  his  appoint-  Mr.  Flamsteed  a  pair  of  barometers,  with  the 
mcnt  to  Uie~StttioH  of  astronomer  royal.  In  necessary  directions  for  their  use.  These  instru- 
the  year  1.570  his  father  made  him  an  offer  of  ments  sir  Jonas  shewed  to  the  king  and  the 
taking,  a  journey  to  London,  that  he  might  be-  duke  of  York,  to  whose  notice  and  patronage 
come  personally  acquainted  with  his  mecnr-  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  introducing  Mr. 
ous.  and  learned  correspondents ;  of  which  he  Flamsteed  i  and  he  also  recommended  him  to 
gladly  accepted,  and  visited  Mr.  Oldenburg,  the  nobility,  and  persons  of  distinction  about 
and  Mr.  Collins,  who  introduced  him  to  Mr.  the  court.  Mr.  Flamsteed,  hiving  taken  hi» 
^terwatds  sir  Jonas  Moore,  one  of  the  most  degree  of  M.A.  at  Cairibridge,  had  now  come 
eminent  mathematicians  of  hU  age,  and  whcr  to  a  determination  to  enter  into  orders ;  upon- 
proved  himself  a  valuable  friend'  and  patron  to  which  sir  Jonas  wrote  to  him  to  come  to  Lon- 
Mr.  Flamsteed.  During  this  journey  he  acquir-  don,  where  he  intended  him  for  an  appointment 
ed  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  astronomical  in  a  different  line  than  that  of  tM  church., 
instruments,  and  was  presented  by  Mr.  Moore  Finding,  however,  that  his  mind:was  bent  upon 
with  Townley's  micrometer,  and  assisted  in  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  did  not  conti- 
procuring  glasses  .for  a  telescope  oa  moderate  nue  to  urge-him'  tO'  relinquish  his  design ;  but 
Krms-  On  his  journey  homewards  he  passed  he  shewed  ha  friendship  for  him,  by  employing 
through  Cambridge,  where  he  visited  Dr.  Bar-  his  good  offices  with  the  king  to  nominate  him 
row,  Mr.  Isaac  N'ewtoir,  and  other  learned  to  an  appointment  which  he  could  hold  in  con- 
men,  and  also  entered'  himself  a  student  of  nection  with  any  clerical  engagement.  That 
Jesus-collegc.  ia  the  year  1673  he  extracted  was-  a  new  office  of  astronomer  tO'  the  king,, 
several  observations  from  Mr.  Gascoignc's  and  with  a  salary  of  lool.  per  annum,  to  be  paid 
Mr.  Crabtree's  letters,  which  he  found  of  out  of  the  ordnance,  of  which  sir  Jonas  was. 
great  use  in  improving  his  knowledge  of  diop-  at  that  time  surveyor-general.  In  Easter,  ii57$> 
tries ;  and  during  the  same  year,  when  the  Mr>  Flamsteed  was  ordained  at  Ely-house,  by 
weather  permitted,  he  made  many  celestial  ob-  bishop  Gunning.  On  the  loth  of  August  fol- 
servations,  an  account  of  which,  together  widi.  lowing,  the  foundation  of  the  royal  observa- 
calculations  of  appukes  of  the  moon  and  pla^  -  tory  at  Greenwich  was  laid,  which,  as  our  au- 
aets  to  fixed  stars  for  the  year  following,  he  thor  was  the  first  astrontHiter-royal,  for  whose 
senttoMr.  Oldenburg,  who  pablished'thcm  in  uSe  it  was  erected,  received  the  name  of  .F/am- 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  In  1673  Mr.  steed-houst,  which  it  still  bears.  During  the 
Flamsteed  wrote  a  small  treatise  on  the  true  erection  of  this  edifice,  Mr.  Ftamstecd's  tempo-- 
and  apparent  diameters  of  all  the  planets)  when  rary  observatory  was  in  the  queen's  house  at 
at  their  greatest  and  least  distances  from  the  Greenwich,  where  he  made  his  obsctvacionsoa 
earth,  which  was  borrovKd'  by  Newton  in  the  the  appulscs  of  the  moon  and  planets  to  the 
year  1685,  who  made  some  use  of  it  in  the  4th  iixed  stars,  and  wrote  his  '*  Doctrine  of  the 
book  of  his  Principia,  In  1674,  besides  conti-  Sphere,"  which  in  l£8i  was  published  by  sir 
nuing  his  observations,  he  wrote  an  Ephemeris,  Jonas  Moore,  in  his  "  System  of.  thcMathe- 
to  shew,  the  falsehood  of  astrology,  and  the  matics."  Aiwut the  year  1684,  the  lord-keeper- 
ignorance  of  those  who  pretended  to  it  j-  and  North,  in  requital  for  the  pleasure  which  Ms. 
gave  calculations  of  the  moon's  rising  and  set-  Flamsteedh^  often  afforded  him  by  h^s  scicnr 
bug,  together  with  •ccultations   and  appulsts  tilic  conversation,  presented  him  to  tha  living  of; 
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Burst'ou'  in  Surrer,  which  wis  the  only  prefer-  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  variations  of  the  cotn- 

mcm  thnt  he  ol>^inc((t  notwithstanding  liis  ex-  pass,  from  t68p  to  1719  ;  with  tables  shewing 

traonlinary   merit,    ami  the   great  respect   in  how  to  render  the  calculation  of  the  places  of 

which  he  was  desen-edly  licld  by  ihe  first  men  the  stars  and  phmetseasy  and  expeditious  :  to- 

among  Iiis  contemporaries.     Resides  many  per-  wliich  arc  added  the  moon's  place  at  her  oppo-- 

sons  of  rank    and    cjuitlity,  he  had  to  number  sitions,    quadratures,    &c. }    also   the    planets' 

among  his    intimates  ami  friends  the  incompa-  places    derived    from   the   observations.      The 

table    sir   Isaac  Newton,    who    corresponded  third  volume  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  right 

with    him  from    1680    to    1699;  Dr.  Edmund  ascensions,    polar    distances,    longitudes,    and 

Hallcy,   Mr.    William    Molyneux    of    Dublin,  magnitudes,  of  near  three  thousand  fixed  stars,' 

Dr.  Wallis,  and  sM'cral  others  who  were  most  wim  (he  corresponding  variations  of  the  same. 

i.-niincnt  in  this  nation  for  their  love  of  science;  To  this  volume  there  is  a  large  preface,  con- 

»nd  among  his  foreign  correspondents  was  the  taining  an  account  of  all  the  astronomical  ob- 

cclcbratcd  M.  Casslni,  between  v^'hom  and  our  servalions  made  before  his  time,  with  a  descrip- 

auihor  a  mulual  communication  of  their  disco-  tion    of  the   instruments    employed;    as    also 

■  ^■c^il■s  took  place,  with  the  most  perfect  open-  of  his  own  observations  and  instruments;  a 

ness  and  coniidence.     To  any  of  his  friends  he  new  Latin  version  of  Ptolemy's  catalogue  of 

was  always  ready  to  give  every  assistance  in  his  a   thousand     fixed    stars,    and    Ulegh-beig's 

power  towards  faciiituting  their  studies,  and  he  places   annexed  on  the  Latin  page,  with  cor- 

fooU  real  pleasure  in  being  able  to  contribute  by  rcctions  i    a  small    catalogue   of  the   Arabs ; 

his  suggestions  and  hints  to  tbc  extension  of  Tyclio  Brabc's  of    about  seven  hundred  and 

their  reputation.     ISut  though  no  provision  was  cighlv    fixed   stars  ;  the  landgrave  of  Hesse's 

made  fur  him  adequate  to  his  deserts,  he  was  of   three     hundred    and     eighty-six  ;      llevC- 

eontentcd  with  what  he  had,  and  spent  the  re-.  Hus's,  of  a  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty, 

mainder  of  his  life  in  prosecuting  his  labours  four }  and  a  catalogue  of  some  of  the  southern 

Sot  tlie  improvement  of  aatronomy,  with  un-  fixed  stars  not  visible  in  our  hemisphere,  cal- 

iiiterraiting    activity    and    diligence.       Besides  Culatcd  from  observations  made  by  Dr.  Halley 

writing  several  small  tracts,  he  contributed  a  at  St.  Helena,  and  adapted  to  the  year  1736. 

vast  number  of  papers   to   the  Philosophical  Of  this  work,  which  is  ^n  honour  to  Zn^ish 

Traneactions,  of  which  many  are  inserted  in  science,  the  author  had  printed  a  great  pan> 

almost    every    volume    from    the  fourth    to  and  had  prepared  the  rest  for  the  press,  ex- 

the  twenty-nmth.     But  his  great  work,  which  cepting  the  prolegomena  prefixed  to  the  third 

contained  the  principal  labours  of  his  life,  and  volume^  when  he  was  seized  with  a  strangury 

has  secured  to  him  immortal  fame,  was    his  which  proved  fatal  to  him  on  the  last  day  of 

"  Historia  Ccclestis    Bfilannica,"  in  three  vo-  the  year  17 19,  at  which  time,  notwithstanding 

lumes  folio.     The  first  contains  the  observations  the  weakness  of  his    constitution,  he  had  ar- 

of    Mr.  William    Gaacoigne  (the  inventor  of  rived  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.     TTic 

'the  method  of  measuring  angles  in  a  telescope  care  of  finishing  his  grand  work  devolved  on 

by  maans^f  screws,  and  the  first  who  applietf  his  friend  Mr.  James  Hodgson,  by  whom  it 

telescopical  sights  to  astronomical  instruments),  was  published  in  the  year  1725-     A  less  per- 

takon  at  Middleton,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  feet  edition   of  the   "  Historia  Ccclestis"  had 

between  the  yesTs   1638  and  i6^^,  extracted  been  published  widiout  tbe  author's  consent, 

from  his  letters  by  Mr.  Crabtrec ;  with  some  in   171^,  in  one  volume  fotio;  containing  his 

of   Mr.  Crabtrec 's   observations   at  the   same  observations  to  the  year  1705.     Of  Mr,  I'lam- 

time,  and  also  those  of  Mr.  Flamsteed  himself,  steed's  emuient  abilities,  and  unwearied  applica- 

tnade  at  Derby  between  the  yean  1670  and  .tion,  his  valuable  productions  afford  ample  evi- 

1675  ;  togetherwith  amultitudeof  curious  ob-  denco.     Of  the  very  high  estimation  in  which 

nervations,  and  necessary  tables  to  be  used  with  he  was  held  by  the  men  most  distinguished  for 

them,  made  at  tlie  royal  obaerratory,  between  genius     and     science    among    his  contempo- 

the  years  1671;  and  1689.     The  second  volume  raries,  aqd    in   which   his  labours  have    been 

contains  his  observations,  made  with  a  mural  esteemed  by  tlie  ablest   astronomers  in  more 

arch  of  near  ^even  feet  radius,  and  a  hundred  modem  times*  wc  might  easily  supply  abundant 

and  forty  degrees  on  the  limb,  of  the  nicridioiud  testimonies,  did  not  our  necessary  limits  forbid 

zenidi  distances  of  thn  fixed  stars,  sun,  moon,  us.     From  an  anecdote  prcser\'eii  in  the  Gen- 

stitd  planets,  with  their  traniita  over  the  m©-  tleman's  Magazine  for  February    1735,  it  ap- 

ridian  t  also  observations  of  the.  diameters -of  the  pears  that  Mr.    Flamsteed   would  sometimes 

•UDandmocU}  with  theis  ecl^ses  and  those,  of  uubend  fcom    his  profound  studies   and   en- 
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qutrles,  and  invite  company  to  his  house  with 
whom  he  could  enjoy  convivial  intercourse,  and 
he  entertained  by  the  pleasantriea  of  wit.  On 
one  occasion  it  ia  said  that  the  facetious  Thomas 
Brown  was  among  the  guests  present ;  who 
after  an  elegant  dinner,  and  the  cheerful  circu- 
htton  of  the  glass,  was  requested  to  divert  the 
company  with  some  extempore  verses.  At  first 
he  modestly  desired  to  be  excused  -,  but  the  re- 
quest being  unanimous,  after  a  short  pause  he 
wrote  the  following  lines,  which  wiU  perhaps 
unusc  our  readers : 

We  here  are  jnyited  to  a  Zodiac  of  mirth, 
Where  jlriti  and  Snrpie  do  give  it  a  Urtb. 
Here  Lm  ne'er  roart,  ner  Taunu  ne'er  beliows, 
But  Gemini-Mke  we  commence  menr  fcllowi. 
Here  Canter  and  Puetj  agree  with  our  withea. 
Whilst  all  round  the  tible  we  drinlc  here  like  tibti. 
Let  Liira  fill  wine  without  old  ^qaariui, 
Whilst  quivers  of  irit  Sy  from  Sagittariiu. 
And  to  crown  all  our  mirth  wc  will  revel  in  Virgo, 
And  Cafrieorn  he  shall  supply  us  with  cargo- 
£i^.  Brit.     Hutim^i  ^aih,  Diet.'^M. 

FLAVEL,  John,  a  celebrated  English  non- 
conformist divine,  and  popular  writer,  was  bom 
in  Worcestershire,  about  the  year  1 627.  After 
being  initiated  in  grammar  learning,  he  was 
sent  for  academical  education  to  University- 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  with 
diligence  and  success  to  his  studies,  and  took 
his  degree  of  B.A.  In  the  year  1560  he  was 
recommended  to  become  assistant-nminister  to 
Mr.  Walplate,  rector  of  Diptford,  in  Devon- 
shire i  and  being  settled  there  by  the  commit- 
tee for  the  county  of  Devon,  was  in  the  same 
year  ordained  to  the  pastoral  office  by  a  presby- 
tery assembled  at  Salisbury.  After  uie  death  of 
Mr,  Walplate  he  succeeded  to  the  rectory ;  but 
In  the  year  I  ($56  was  induced  to  resign  that 
living,  and  to  accept  of  an  unanimous  invita- 
tion to  become  one  of  the  ministers  of  a  popu- 
lous parish  at  Dartmouth,  where  )iis  sphere  of 
usefulness  was  greatly  enlarged,  notwithstand- 
ing that  in  point  of  profit  it  was  a  less  valuable 
boicfice.  In  this  situation  he  continued  to 
officiate  with  great  acceptableness  and  popular- 
ity, until  his  ejectment  under  the  act  of  uni- 
formity. That  measure,  however,  did  not 
dissolve  his  connection  with  his  flock,  to  whom 
he  still  preached  and  administered  the  sacra- 
ments in  private,  until  the  passing  of  the  in- 
human Oxford  act  in  i66c,  which  prohibited 
non-conforming  ministers  from  residing  within 
five  miles  of  any  city,  corporate  town,  or  ho- 
tough  that  sent  members  to  parliament,  or  any 
place  where  they  had  preached,  unless  they 
took  an  oath  which,  considered  in  its  unlimited 
VOL.  17. 


sense,  it  was  unjustifiable  to  require  of  any 
honest  man.  This  act  obliged  Mr.  Flavel,  to 
the  great  sorrow  of  his  people,  to  retire  to 
Slapton,  a  parish  five  miles  from  Dartmouth, 
where  he  preached  twice  every  Sunday  to  those 
who  would  venture  to  become  his  auditors,  and 
whence  he  occasionally  returned  by  stealth  to 
Dartmouth,  to  edify  and  console  nis  dejected 
flock  by  his  ministration  in  their  houses.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  at  Slapton  he  once  went  to 
Eieter,  where  many  of  the  inhabitants  prevailed 
on  him  to  preach  to  them  in  a  wood  about 
three  miles  from  that  city ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
begun  his  sermon  before  the  meeting  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  number  of  enemies,  from  whom  he 
narrowly  escaped,  while  several  of  the  assembly 
were  apprehended,  and  obliged  to  pay  heavy 
fines.  The  rest,  however,  not  discouraged 
by  this  circumstance,  accompanied  him  to 
another  wood,  where  he  preached  without  mo- 
lestation. When  king  Charles  issued  his  first 
indulgence,  Mr.  Flavel  returned  to  Dartmouth, 
where  for  some  time  he  preached  in  an  open 
meeting  place  ;  and  when  that  indulgence  was 
recalled,  ne  still  continued  his  ministerial  labours 
there  more  privately.  Being  at  length  exposed 
to  much  danger  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies^ 
and  some  of  the  time-serving  magistrates,  who 
artfully  exasperated  the  mob  against  him,  and 
instigated  them  to  bum  his  effigy,  with  copies 
of  t^  Covenant  and  Bill  of  Exclusion  pinned 
to  it,  he  resolved  to  retire  for  greater  safety  to 
London,  in  the  year  1685.  But  in  the  metro- 
polis he  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  persecu- 
tion, and  had  once  nearly  been  seized  by  some 
soldiers,  who  broke  into  a  private  place 
where  he  and  some  of  his  breUiren  were  as- 
sembled for  fasting  and  prayer.  Mr.  Jenkyn, 
an  aged  minister  of  the  party,  unfortunately 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  was  committed  close 
prisoner  to-Newgatc,  where  the  severiries  and 
cruelties  which  he  suffered  soon  terminated  his 
life.  After  some  stay  in  London,  Mr.  Flavel 
found  it  expedient  to  return  to  Dartmouth, 
whatever  hazard  he  might  incur  ;  soon  after 
which  he  was  confined  a  prisoner  to  his  ouii 
house,  whither  many  of  nis  people  were  ac- 
customed to  resort,  late  on  a  Saturday-night 
or  early  on  a  Sunday- morning,  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  his  prayers,  instructions,  and  con- 
versation. When  in  tlie  year  1687  king  James 
]I.  illegally  assumed  the  power  of  dispensing 
with  the  penal  laws,  and  the  persecution  of 
the  non-conformists  ceased,  his  people  availed 
themselves  of  this  change  of  circumstancesi 
and  provided  him  a  lai^e  place,  where  he  re- 
sumed his  public  labours  to  a  numerous  aud 
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tffectionate  congregation.  In  coniequence  of  these  circuiftstances  was  the  occaaon  of  s 
the  Revolution  which  took  place  during  the  scliism,  which  divided  almost  the  whole  christ- 
foUowing  year,  and  the  legal  toleration  which  ian  world  into  opposite  parties.  The  westeni 
was  granted  to  non-conformists,  Mr.  Flavel  bishops,  with  those  of  Egypt,  Arahij,  andCy- 
■pcnt  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace>  ap-  prus,  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Paulinus  ;  whil« 
{Hyinfi  himself  with  unwearied  diligence  to  the  those  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Armenia,  Cappado- 
duties  of  his  profession,  and  possessed  of  the  cia,  Pontus,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  east- 
reapect  and  esteem  of  all  good  men.  He  died  ern  bishops,  declared  themselves  on  the  side  o£ 
rather  suddenly,  at  Exeter,  in  1691,  in  the  Flavianus.  Tlie  consequence  was,  much  un~ 
cixty-fburth  y^ar  of  his  age,  when  on  a  visit  to  christian  animosity  among  the  respective  parti- 
that  city  to  preside  as  moderator  in  the  asscm-  sans  of  the  rival  prelates,  which  led  them  to 
bly  of  western  ministers,  and  employed  in  a  separate  from  each  other's  communion,  and  to 
cadiolic  attempt  to  promote  an  union  between  disgrace  the  religion  which  they  professed,  by 
<he  Presbyterians  and  Indqiendcnts.  Mr.  Fla-  their  mutual  anathemas  and  ill  offices.  At 
Tel  was  aman  of  exemplary  matmers,  great  good-  length,  after  the  death  of  Paulinus  and  his  suc- 
ness  of  heart,  and  unquestionable  piety,  not  cessor  Evagrius,  the  prudence  with  which  Fta- 
untinctured,  however,  with  a  considerable  por-  vianus  had  conducted  himself  disposed  the 
tiott  of  mthusiasm.  He  was  a  jrfain,  hut  a  very  opposite  party  at  Antioch  to  decline  any  farther 
pathetic  and  popular  preacher,  and  remarkable,  resistance  to  him,  and  the  peace  of  that  city 
for  the  fluency,  fervour,  and  variety  of  hie  de-  was  restored.  Afterwards,  through  the  media- 
TOtional  exercises.  His  writings  possess  the  tion  of  Theophilus  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the 
same  character  with  his  pui[Ht discourses;  and  western  bishops,  and  the  others  who  had  ca- 
Bome  of  them,  particularly  those  in  which  the  poused  the  cause  of  Paulinus.  were  reconciled 
author  has  displayed  a  peculiar  talent  at  spirit-  to  Flavianus.  We  find  no  memorable  events 
ualising  natural  scenes  and  objects,  or  different  related  concerning  this  patriarch,  excepting  that 
occupations  in  life,  are  still  much  read  and  ad-  he  signalised  his  zeal  tor  orthodoxy  by  expcl- 
mircd  by  persons  whose  sentiments  are  calvin-  ling  the  Mcesalian  heretics  from  his  diocese  i 
istic.  They  consist  of  "  nysvfiajo^oyta,  A  and  that  he  entitled  himself  to  the  gratitude  of" 
Treatise  of  the  Soul  of  Man,  &c. ;"  "  The  the  citizens  of  Antioch,  by  his  successful  inter- 
Fountain  of  Life,"  in  forty-two  sermons  }  position  on  their  behalf  at  the  court  of  Constan- 
"  The  Method  of  Grace,"  in  thirty-five  ser-  tinople,  when  they  had  reason  to  dread  the 
mons ;  "  England's  Duty,"  in  eleven  sermons ;  severe  effects  of  the  emperor's  resentment.  For 
*'  A  Token  for  Mourners,  &c. ;"  "  Husbandry  during  the  course  of  a  popular  tumult,  occa-- 
Spiritualised,  &c. ;"  "  Navigation  Spiritualised,  sioned  by  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax,  various  . 
&c.}""RepentanceenforcedbyArgumentsfrom  gross  outrages  had  been  committed,  and  the 
Reason  only  ;"  and  several  other  pieces,  which  statues  of  the  emperor  Thcodosius  and  of  his , 
have  been  collected  since  his  death  into  two  vo-  emprcsshad  been  overturned.  Exemplary  venge- 
lumes  folio.  Lifw  of  Flavel,  prefixed  to  bis  works,  ance  was  threatened  to  be  inflicted  for  these- 
Calamy't  Ejectid  Miitisters,  vol-  II- — M.  acts  of  sedition  ;  but  the  patriarch,  by  repairing 
FLAVIANTJS,  patriarch  of  Antioch  in  the  to  Constantinople,  and  humbly  and  eloquently  - 
fourth  century,  is  thought  to  have  been  a  native  interceding  wirh  the  emperor  for  forgiveness,, 
of  that  city,  where  he  embraced  the  mo-  appeased  his  '"jg^^i  and  obtained  the  pardon  of ' 
nastic  life,  and  distinguished  himself  while  a  the  ol&nders.  The  address  which  he  delivered. 
monk  by  his  strenuous  opposition  to  the  Arians.  on  that  occasion  is  said  to  have  been  composed 
He  united  with  Diodorus  in  managing  the  by  the  celebrated  Chrysostoro.  That  father  has ; 
spiritual  concerns  of  that  sec  during  die  exile  spoken  in  high  terms  of  the  virtues  of.  our  pre- . 
of  Meletius;  and  after  the  return  of  that  bishop  late,  whom  he  considered  to  be  one  of  the-- 
■was  ordained  presbyter  of  his  church  in  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  church..  Klavtanus. 
room  of  Diodorus,  who  was  promoted  to  the  died  in  the  year  404.  He  was  the  author  of 
see  of  Tarsus.  Upon  the  death  of  Meletius  some  **Epi8tlcs,"  noticed  in-  the  Codex  of, 
in  the  year  381,  by  the  suffrages  of  tlic  council  Photius  ;  and  of  some  "  Homilies, '.*^  of  which 
of  Constantinople  he  was  chosen  his  successor,  fragments  aK  to  be  found  in  the  first  and  second 
notwithstanding  that  Paulinus,  the  colleague  of  Dialogues  of  Theodoret,  On  Heretics.  Cav^s- 
Meletius,  was  still  living,  and  that  Flavianus  Hiit.  Liu  vil-  I.  lui  sac,  Arian.  Mmreri. . 
himself  had  formerly  sworn  not  to  consent  to  Navv-  Diet.  Hist-T-M, 

the  election  of  any  successor  to  Meletius  dur-        FLAVIANUS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  - 

kig  the  ii£e  of  Faulinus.      His  «lectioa  under  ia  the  fifth  century,  was  elected  to  that  dignity 
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from  Ac  station  of  prcbjrtcr  and  treasurer  of  putes  with  father  Morin,  of  the  oratory,  and 
the  great  church  in  that  city,  after  the  death  of  with  Abraham  Ecchellensis.  He  likewise  un- 
Froclus  in  the  year  447.  It  was  his  misfortune  dertook  to  defend  the  superior  purity  of  the 
to  be  upon  ill  terms  with  Chrysaphius,  the  first-  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch  to  that  of  the 
^amberlain  and  favourite  of  the  emperor  Theo-  Samaritan;  on  which  subject  he  carried  on  » 
dosius  the  Younger,  owing,  according  to  some  controversy,  not  only  witli  father  Morin,  but 
writers,  Co  his  not  having  made  the  expected  witli  Claude  Chapelaine,  a  doccor  of  the  Sor- 
present  to  that  officer  on  his  promotion.  What-  bonne,  and  professor-royal  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
cver  mieht  be  the  cause  of  their  disagreement,  guage.  In  the  year  1663  he  lodged  a  formal 
Chrysa^us  aeems  to  have  been  determined  to  accusation  befoic  the  Faculty  of  Theology 
Tuin  the  patriarch.  His  first  efforts  for  that  against  a  thesis  that  had  been  maintained  by  the 
purpose  appear  to  have  been  successfully  re-  Jesuits  in  the  college  of  Clermont,  afterwards 
sisted  by  rlavianus ;  but  the  latter,  by  the  called  the  college  of  Lewis  the  Great,  the  dc- 
couQtenance  which  he  afforded  to  the  prosecu-  sign  of  which  was  to  prove,  that  as  the  doctrine, 
tion  of  Eutyches,  and  the  part  which  he  took  of  Copernicus  was  contrary  to  Scripture,  con- 
in  his  condemnation,  ultimately  gave  his  adver-  demned  by  the  Vatican,  and  anathematised  by 
saiy  the  opportunity  of  fully  gratifying  his  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  it  was  decidedly  in- 
wishes.  We  refer  to  the  article  Euttches,  consistent  with  the  faith  of  the  church,  and, 
for  an  account  of  the  measures  which  led  to  tlie  consequently,  ought  not  to  be  defended  iu 
dcpoMtion  and  banishment  of  Ftavianus ;  to  France,  liiis  thesis  M.  de  Flavigny  attacked 
which  we  have  only  to  add,  that  his  place  of  in  a  long  discourse,  the  intent  of  which  was  to 
exile  was  Hypsepa  in  Lydia,  where  he  died  in  shew  that  it  was  deserving  of  censure,  as  it  vio- 
the  year  45a,  unable  to  bear  up  under  his  cala-  lated  the  righu  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  and 
nities,  and  tbe  severities  which  were  inflicted  the  authority  of  the  parliament.  His  ingenuity 
upon  him.  Flavianus  was  the  author  of  "  Two  would  have  been  better  employed  in  proving 
Leners  to  Pope  Leo,"  against  Eutyches,  which  that  it  merited  censure,  as  it  violated  the  righu 
are  extant  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Col-  of  sound  philosophy.  M.  de  Flavignv  had  also 
lectio  Conciliorum,"  the  first  in  Latin*  and  the  a  great  dispute  with  some  divines  of  tne  faculty 
Mcond  in  Greek  and  Latin;  and  of  "A  Dcclar-  of  Paris,  on  the  subject  of  a  the»s  maintained 
ad»B  of  Faith  delivered  to  the  Emperor  Theo-  iu  the  Sorbonne  by  Lewis  de  Ctevcs>  of  which 
dotiuf,"  which  is  preserved  iu  toe  same  ccA-  he  had  signed  his  approbation  in  his  officii^  c»- 
lection.     Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  W.  /.  suisac.  Nest,  pacity.     It  contained  the  doctrine,  that  episco- 

■  Mortri.~~Tiii.  pacy,    as  distinct  from  the  priesthood,    is  no 

■  FLAVIGNY,  Valbriah  de,  a  learned  sacrament.  Our  autlwr  drew  up  a  long  defence 
French  ecclesiastic  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  this  doctrine,  which  he  printed  at  Tournay 
was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Laon.  Ue  was  ad-  in  i66i,  under  the  title  of  "  Ad  Thesin  Cle* 
BHtled  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  by  the  visianam  ubi  de  Episcopatu  Expectatx  Vin- 
£acHliy  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  year  1638,  and  dicia:,"  410.  His  controversies  relative  to  the 
WMTL  afterwards  was  made  a  canon  of  Rheims.  Polyglot  of  M.  le  Jay,  and  the  purity  of  the 
^  the  year  1630  he  was  nominated  professor  of  Hebrew  text,  are  extant  under  the  title  of 
the  Hebrew  language  in  the  college-royal  of  "  Epistolse  de  Hcptaplis  Parisienubus,  &c." 
FnuQOC,  and  discltarged  the  duties  of  that  ap-  Mtrerl.  Bajle-  Ceianiesii  Galiia  Orientalis. — M. 
pointntent  for  many  years  with  honour  and  FLA  VITAS,  or  Flatita,  patriarch  of 
bigh  reiwtation.  In  the  year  165S  he  became  Constantinople  in  the  &fth  century.  He  waS 
dean  «  the  college-royal,  and  died  at  Paris  in  the  immediate  successor  of  Acacius,  and  raised 
^c  year  1674,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  His  to  that  dignity  from  the  situation  of  presbyter  of 
acqmiatance  with  theology,  the  belles-lettres,  the  church  of  St.  Thecla,  by  means  of  a  strata- 
and  theorientallangu:^es,  wasconudcnible,and  gem  which  the  weak  superstition  of  the  em pe- 
hc  was  noted  for  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  ror  Zeno  furnished  him  with  the  opportunity  of 
l^sorieos  and  curious  subjects,  13ut  be  was  practising.  That  prince,  on  tlie  death  of  Aca- 
also  distinguished  by  great  heat  and  violence  of  cius,  deposited  on  the  altar  of  the  great  church 

'  temper,  whicli   marked  both  hia  conduct  and  a  blank  letter,  sealed  with  his  own  seal,  and 

writings ;  and  also  by  a  passion  for  discovering  accompanied  with  a  writing,  in  which  he  and 

and  exaggerating  blemishes  in  the   works  of  tbe   whole   church  of    Constantint^le    bound 

other  learned   men.     These    qualities  he   dis-  themselves  to  choose  the  person  whose  name, 

played  in  an  attack  on  the  Polyglot  of  M.  le  should  be  found  written  within  the  blank  letter. 

Jay,  which  involved  him  in  actimonioiu  dis-  The  sburch  was  then  shut  up,  and  the  avenues 
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to  it  careftiHy  yarded,  day  and  night,  by  bands  which  he  made  in  the  difftrcnt  brandies  of  li^ 
of  soldiers,  rclicnng  each  ot^ier,  all  under  the  tcraturc.  Being  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric 
coamrand  of  Cosmus  the  great-chamberlain.  In  in  the  college  Belonging  to  his  order  at  Kar- 
the  next  place,  a  rigorous  fast  of  forty  days  was  bonne,  the  dudes  ot  his  place  obliged  him  to 
enjoined,  during  which  prayers  were  daily  put  write  much  in  Ijatin,  fie  felt,  however,  the 
up  to  the  Almighty,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  difficulty  of  appearing  tolerable  after  Cicero, 
direct  an  angel  to  inscribe  in  the  letter  the  name  Virgil,  and  Horace,  in  a  language  no  longer 
of  the  person  most  fit  to  be  elevated  to  the  spoken,  and  expressed  his  sentiments  on  the 
patriarchal  chair.  In  the  mean  time  Flavitas,  subject  in  a  Latin  poem  "  On  Modern  Latintty)** 
whose  character  was  renowed  for  what  was  then  in  which  he  used  his  best  endeavours  not  to 
called  sanctity,  found  means  to  borrow  a  sufii-  give  at  the  same  time  the  criticism  and  the  ex- 
eient  sum  of  money  to  bribe  the  great-chamber-  ample,  "While  he  was  in  this  situation,  he  was 
lain,  who,  when  he  had  received  it,  privately  called  upon  to  deliver  before  the  states  of  Lan— 
entered  the  church,  opened  the  letter,  wrote  in  guedoc  a  funeral  oration  for  Claude  de  Rebe^, 
it  the  name  of  Flavitas,  and  then  sealed  it  again  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  His  discourse  on 
with  the  imperial  seal.  At  the  expiration  of  this  occasion  was  highly  applauded  ^  and  the 
Hk  forty  days  the  letter  was  opened  with  great  success  of  this  first  attempt  at  such  composi^ 
solemnity  in  the  presence  of  Uie  emperor,  the  tions,  indicated  the  true  path  to  fame  which 
dei^i  and  the  whole  city  ;  when  the  name  of  nature  pointed  out  to  him.  After  the  death  of 
Flavitas  appearing  to  have  been  written,  as  was  his  uncle,  the  general  who  succeeded  him  esta- 
bclieved,  by  a  heavenly  hand,  he  was  with  loud  blished  some  new  regulations  for  the  order,  to 
acclamations  proclaimed  lawful  bishop  of  Con-  which  Flechier  did  not  think  proper  to  submit  v . 
stantinople.  As  soon  as  he  was  ordained,  he  he,  therefore,  withdrew  from  the  congregation, . 
made  efiiirta  to  bring  abont  a  reconciliation  be-  and  went  to  Paris,  to  try  his  fortune  in  that 
tween  the  eastern  and  the  western  churches,  metropolis.  At  first  he  imagined  that -his  talents ' 
and  for  that  purpose  wrote  a  flattering  letter  to  were  beet  adapted  to  succeed  in  the  poetic  line ; 
pope  Felix  III. ;  but  thev  proved  abortive,  as  and,  accordingly,  he  became  a  candidate  for 
we  have  already  seen  in  the  life  of  that  pontiff,  public  approbation  by  printing  some  Latin  ■ 
Within  three  or  four  months  after  his  advance-  verses,  describing  a  famous  carousal  given  by 
tnent  Flavitas  died,  when  his  hypocrisy  and  si-  Lewis  XIV.  This  niece  did  great  credit  to  hia  - 
moniacal  agreement  with  Cosmus  were  disco-  classical  taste,  in  the  estimation  of  the  best 
vercd,  in  consequence  of  the  claims  made  by  his  judges ;  and  it  was  followed  by  the  publication 
creditors  on  his  heirs  for  the  vast  sums  which  of  some  French  verses,  which,  though  consi- 
they  had  lent  him,  and  the  latter  being  obliged  dered  to  be  less  entitled  to  the  praise  of  excel- 
to  confess  the  purpose  to  which  they  had  been  lence,  were  allowed  to  possess  indications  of .' 
applied.  The  emperor,  exasperated  at  the  im-  genius  and  abilities  from  which  much  might  in 
position  of  which  he  had  been  the  dupe,  confis-  niture  be  expected.  But  the  author  did  not 
cated  the  estate  of  Flavitas  for  the  benefit  of  his  meet  with  any  generous  patron  to  foster  Ms 
creditors,  and  ordered  his  chamberlain  to  be  [iromising  talents,  and  was  obliged  to  devote  his 
immediately  executed.  Had  Flavitas  lived  long  time  to  the  subordinate  duties  of  the  clerical 
enough  to  repay  the  money  which  he  had  bor-  profession,  in  a  parish  where  his  chief  employ-- 
rowed,  the  miraculous  election  of  so  holy  a  ments  were  to  teach  children  their  catechism, 
person  would,  doubtless,  have  made  a  glorious  and  to  deliver  familiar  exhortations  to*  some 
figure  in- the  legends- of  the  church.  Moreri.  old  devotees  who  came  to  sleep  instead  of 
Jiewfr. — M.  hearing  htm.  This.sicuanon  he  soon  resigncid 
FLECHIER,  Esprit,  a  learned  and  highly  iadisgust,  and  undertook  the  office  of^prccep- 
celebrated  French  prelate  who  flourished  in  the  tor  to  the  son  of  M.  de  Caumartin,  counsellor- 
seventeenth  century,  was-bom  atPernes,  in  the  of  state;  which  he  appears  to  have  rctainedfor 
county  of  Avignon,  in  the  year  1631,  of  obscure  some  rime,  but  without  finding  his-  dispoaition  ' 
and  indigent  parents,  who  -were  descended  from  sa  well  Adapted  to  the  duties  and  circumstances 
noble  ancestors.  His  father  followed  the  trade  of  that  condition  of  life,  as  to  render  -him  dc- 
of  a  tallow-chandler.  The  care  of  young  sirous  of  conrinuing  in  it.  ,  He  now  resolved  to 
Flechier's  education  wa»  undertaken  by  his  devote  his  chief  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
uncle,  father  Hercules  Audifcrt,  superiorrge-  puJpiteloquence,  and  soon  rose  to  considerable 
neral  of  the  congregation  of  the  Cbrisiian  Doc-  celebrity  among  the  most  able  and  admired 
tritu,  of  which  his  nephew  tiecame  a  member,  preachers  of  his  time,  Flechief  had  read  ^nany . 
asd  distinguished  himself  by  the  proficiency  of  the  old  French  scrmoaTWiiterS)  whom  he.- 
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called  his  hiffatnit  and  from  whom  he  fredf 
becKwcd  any  thought  that  struck  him,  while 
be  endeavoured  to  avoid  those  faulta  in  them 
which  he  ridiculed.  His  ramlliarity  with  them, 
however,  led  him  sometimes  to  contract  their 
affected  manner  of  thinking.  The  style  of  his 
sermons  in  general  is  correct,  pure,  and  fre- 
quently elevated,  but  too  studied  and  artificial ; 
whence  they  were  more  calculated  to  crcite  the 
admiration  of  his  hearers,  than  to  move  and  af- 
feet  their  hearts.  But  it  was  on  his  funeral 
orations  that  his  reputation  for  pulpit  eloquence 
was  chiefly  built.  On  this  species  of  composi- 
tion he  exerted  all  his  energies,  and  with  such 
success  that  his  countrymen  have  assigned  him  a 
rank  in  it  second  only  to  that  of  Bossuct.  "  Their 
style,"  says  D'Alcmbert,  "  is  not  only  pure  and 
correct,  but  full  of  sweetness  and  elegance. 
To  purity  of  diction  the  orator  joins  a  facile 
and  soothing,  though  full  and  numerous,  har- 
mony ;  a  harmony  which  our  most  celebrated 
writers  had  at  that  time  confined  to  their  verse, 
and  Which  no  one  had  as  yet  introduced  into 
French  proBC,  except  Balzac,  in  whose  writings 
it  is  too  often  exaggerated,  obtruding,  and  near- 
ly 35  inflated  as  his  language.  Poetry,  to  which 
t'lechier  had  given  his  attention  before  he 
mounted  the  pulpit,  and  by  which  he  had,  as 
it  were,  preluded  to  eloquence,  had  rendered 
him  very  sensiUe  to  the  charms  resulting  from 
the  happy  arrangement  of  words.  Flechier's 
merit  in  having  been  our  model  for  harmonious 
prose,  should  plead  his  pardon  for  the  faults 
which  may  be  remarked  in  his  mode  of  wruing. 
There  is  scarcely  an  orator  who  has  net  his  fa- 
vourite Eguie,  which  he  employs  in  preference, 
and  often  faultily.  Antithesis  is  the  favourite 
of  Flechier,  and  frequently  his  stumbling-block. 
It  perpetually  appeals  in  his  works,  and  almost 
always  consists  rather  in  the  words  than  the 
thoughts.  This  continual  unifermity  of  oppo- 
sitions, sometimes  puerile  and  frivolous,  is 
remote  from  the  language  of  grief,  which 
abandons  itself  to  its  emotions,  and  docs 
not  think  of  measuring  out  its  expressions. 
From  these  symmetrical  and  accumulated  con- 
trasts there  results  a  monotony  in  his  discourses, 
which  ^tijcues  and  would  at  length  ckill  the 
reader,  were  it  not  from  time  to  time  interrupt- 
ed and  animated  by  strokes  of  pathetic  sensU 
bility,  which  by  their  warmth  impart  a  light 
breath  of  life  to  the  whole  mass.  This  tinge 
of  the  pathetic  became  still  more  sensible  when 
these  orations  were  pronounced  by  their  author. 
Uis  serious  action,  and  his  slow  and  somewhat . 
foeble  voice,  brought  the  hearers  into  a  dispo- 
eidon  of  symp alhetic  sorrow :  the  soul  felt  itself 


gradually  ^ctrated  by  the  simple  expressions 
of  the  sentiment,  and  the  ear  by  the  soft  cadcncs 
of  the  periods.  Hence  he  was  sometimes  oblig- 
ed to  make  a  pause  in  the  pulpit,  that  he  might 
leave  a  free  course  to  plaudits  not  of  the  tu- 
multuous kind  which  resound  at  our  profane 
spectacles,  but  expressed  by  that  general  and 
modest  murmur  which  eloquence  wTests,  even 
in  our  temples,  from  an  audience  deeply  moved ; 
a  kind  of  involuntary  explosion  of  the  public  en- 
thusiasm, which  not  even  the  sanctity  of  the 
place' can  repress."  The  most  finished  and 
celebrated  of  these  productions  is  his  funeral 
oration  for  the  great  Turcnne.  In  the  year 
1673  Flechier  was  chosen  one  of  the  forty  mcm- 
bersof  the  French  Academy.  In  the  year  1673 
he  published  his  "  History  of  the  Emperor  The- 
odosius  the  Great,"  quarto  i  which  was  drawn 
up  witli  the  design  of  exhibiting,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  dauphin,  the  model  of  a  pious  and 
christian  monarch.  In  this  work  he  cannot  bif 
said  to  have  rigorously  adhered  to  historical  truth 
and  impartiality,  as  the  faults  of  his  hero  are 
either  kept  out  of  sight,  or  so  palliated  as  not 
to  aSbrdusajust  view  of  his  character.-  Afters- 
wards  he  published  "  The  Life  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,"  quarto  i  in  which  he  scarcely  con- 
siders that' extraordinary  man  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  a  religious  prelate,  overlooking,  in 
a. great  measure,  the  prominent  features  of  his 
character  as  an  intrwuing  churchman,  and  poU> 
tic  minister.  In  the  year  1685  Flechier  was 
nominated  by  Lewis  XIV.  to  the  bishopric  of 
Lavaur ;  on  which  occasion  that  monarch  said 
to  him,  "  I  have  made  you  wait  some  time  for 
a  place  which  you  have  long  deserved,  but  I  was 
unwilling  sooner  to  deprive  myself  of  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  you."  In  the  year  1687  he 
was  translated  from  the  see  of  Lavaur  to  that : 
of  Nismcs.  To  this  exchange,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  was  advantageous  in  a.  pecuniary 
view,  he  expressed  much  reluctance,  and  in 
a  pathetic  letter  to  the  king  endeavoured  to  ■ 
obtain  his  majesty's  consent  to  his  refusal.  The  ' 
king,  however,  overcame  his  repugnance  by 
satisfying  him  that  his  services  would  be  more  ■ 
important  to  the  interests  of  the  catholic  faitjb' 
in  the  tatter  diocese  than  in  the  former.  The 
bishopric  of.Nismes  abounded  in  protcstants, . 
and  the  edict  of  Nantes  had  been  just  revoked. 
The  persecutions  which  had  followed  that  revo-- 
c^ilion,  had  produced  a  crowd  of  martyrs,  but 
added  few  if  any  converts  to  the  catholic  re- 
ligion, .the  sincerity  of  whose  change  could  be- 
depended  upon. .  lit  these  circumstances  Fle- 
chier was  considered  to  be  peculiarly  qualified 
byhiakaraiDg, .eloquence,  and  zeal  temper«d. 
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with  prudence,  to  preside  over  that  «e.     Hav-  and  Protestants,  the  measure  being  what  thef 

ing  entered  on  his  new  charge,  he  applied  him-  endured  not  what  they  believed.     To  his  other 

self  very  assiduously  to  the  conversion  of  the  virtues  he  added  a  freedom  from  all  pride,  being 

reformed,  and,  in  general,  resorted  only  to  the  never  ashamed   of  his  humble  origin,  nor  yet 

means  of  mild  persuasion  and  pastoral  admo-  inflated  with  vanity  on  account  of  the   dignity 

nition.     It  cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  that  in  to  vAich  he  had  raised  himself  by  his  superior 

some  instances  the  prejudices  in  which  he  had  merits.      On    proper   occasions,    however,   he 

been  educated  led  him  to  act  inconsistently  with  knew  how  to  vindicate  the  respect  that  was  du« 

that  spirit  of  equity  and  moderation  which  com-  to  his  personal  worth,  and  to  repel  with  be- 

monly  governed  him.    For  though  he  condemn-  coming  dignity  the  aflronts  whicl^were  offered 

ed    the    exercise  of  either  authority  or  terror  him  by  persons  who  had  no  other  merit  to  boast 

against  those  of  the  reformers  who  gave  no  of  but   their   ancestry.      When  on«  a  court 

hopes  of  change,  and  disapproved  of  the  perse-  prelate  of  this  description  had  the  mean  folly  to 

cutions  inflicted  upon  them,  yet  in  the  cases  of  express  his  surprise,  that  such  a  person  should 

Protestants  where  success  was  supposed  to  be  have  been  taken  from  his  father's  shop  to  be 

ultimately  certain,  he  thought  that  motives  of  placed  upon  the  episcopal  bench,  Flcchier  se- 

fear  ought  to  be  employed  to  bring  them  into  vcrel^  rebuked  his  pride  by  observing  to  him* 

the  bosom  of  the  church.     We  need  not  point  "  With  this  way  of^  thinking,  I  fear  that  if  yoo 

out  the  inconsistency  of  such  opinions,  or  the  had  been  bom  what  I  was,  you  would  bavt 

tendency  of  the  latter  to  justify  the  worst  prin-  been  a  maker  of  candles."    Some  time  before 

ciples  of  persecution.     The  good  bishop's  mild-  his  death  he  had  a  dream,  which  be  considered 

ness  and   humanity,  however,  were   the  most  to  be  a  presage  of  his  approachiug  end.    He 

frequent  measures  hy  which  his  conduct  was  therefore   immediately  ordered  a   sculptor  to 

directed,  and  afforded  f  striking  contrast  to  the  make  a  simple  and  modest  design  for  his  tombs 

inexorable  severity  displayed  by  the  savage  in-  not  willing  that  after  his  death  any  ostentatious 

struments  of  the  bigotted  Lewis  towards  the  monument  should  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

Protestants.      He  was,  consequently,  held   in  When  two  designs  were  shewn  to  him,  he  chose 

high  respect  by  them  i  and  when  the  oppres-  the  simplest,  and  then  said  to  tlie  artist,  "  Begin 

sions  which  they  felt  provoked  some  of  them  to  the  work,  for  there  is  no  time  to  lose."     He 

ily  to  arms,  and  to  retaliate  on  their  cruel  per-  died  shortly   afterwards,    in    the    year   1710^ 

«cutors,  the  places  where  he  inhabited  were  *'  wept,"  says  D'Alembert,  **  by  the  Catholics* 

.vacrbdly  preserved  from  the  evils  of  civil  war.  regretted  by  the  Protesnnti,  and  leaving  to  hii 

Flcchier  was  also  a  watchful  overseer  of  the  brethren  a  worthy  model  of  zeal  and  chuity, 

<lergy  belonging  to  his  own  communion.     He  simplicity  and  eloquence."     Besides  the  piecn 

laboured  much  to  banish  from  among  them  that  already  noticed,  he  was  the  author  of  "  Misccl- 

sgnorance  and  immoralitywhich  cave  thereform-  laneous  Works,"  twelves,  in  verse  and  pro«e, 

ed  the  greatest  advantage  over  them,  and  he  set  both  French  and  Latin  %  "  The  Life  xii  Cardinal 

them  at  the  same  time  a  commendable  example  Commcndon,"     quarto^     translated    from    tht 

■of  strict   purity  of   manners,  and    sanctity   of  Latin  of  Gratiani ;  "  Panegyrics  of  the  Saints," 

life.      He  was  not  less   careful  to  discourage  quarto;  "  Sermons,"  in  three  Volumes,  twelves; 

such  superstitions  as  afforded  matter  of  scandal,  i   collection   of  "  Letters,"    in  two  volumes, 

and  consequently  of  triumph  to  the  Protestants,  twelves  ;  an  edition  of  Gratiani's  curious  work 

He  opposed  the  establishment  of  a  confraternity  *'  De  Casibus  illnstrium  Virofum,"  with  a  Latin 

«f  White  Penitents,  notwithstanding  a  hull  of  preface,    quarto  ,■    and  two  volumes  of  "  PosN 

the  pope  in  their  favour,  and  styled  their  proce»-  humous  Works,"  twelves,  consistingof  pastoral 

sions '^ pious  masquerades  ;"  and  he  published  letters,  discourses  delivered  on  severaloccasions, 

an  eloquent  pastoral  letter  against  a  pretended  compliments,  harangues,  &c.     A  cc»npleteed»- 

miracutous  cross,  in  which  he  declared  himself  tion  of  the  whole  was  published  at  Nismes,  in 

against  those  "  who  put  their   confidence  in  1782,  in  ten  volumes  octavo.     &•/«*  £uk^ts 

wood,  and  in  lying  prodigies,"  and  threatened  translated  from  the  French  cf  D' jf/emierl,  bj  Dr. 

■  to  overthrow  it  if  the  people  continued  to  pay  Aiklri.     MorerL  Nouv.  Diet.  Miti — M. 
4t  a  blind  and  fanatical  worship.     "  If,"  slys        FLEETWOOD,  Wiluam,  a  learned  Eng- 

he,  "  (  perceive   Israel   become   idolatrous,   I  lish  prelate  and  admired  preacher  in  ti«  eigh- 

shaR  break  the  Brazen  Sefpent."      Flcchier,  teenm  century,  was  deccndcd  from  the  Fleet- 

likewiH,    was  cmmcnt   for    his   bcnevoicnce.  woods  of  Lancashire,   ^nd  born  in    the  year 

During  the  scarcity  in  17391115  charities  were  1656,  in  the  'lower  of  London,  if  *e  may 

■ionacnse,  and  e^aally  shared  tctwecn  CatJiohcs  rely  on  the  accuracy  trf  the  accmiM  of  W»  lifc 
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Mid  writmga  prefixed  to  the  coltection  of  his 
sermons  and  tracts.  Mis  clissical  education  he 
received  at  Eton  school)  whence  he  was  elected 
to  King's-coliege  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. About  the  time  of  the  Revolution  he 
entered  into  orders,  and  won  became  celebrated 
for  d>e  excellence  of  his  pulpit  talents.  A  ser- 
mon which  he  preached  bcfori;  the  university  in 
his  own  college,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  found- 
er, in  16891  was  considered  to  possess  so  much 
original  merit,  that  he  was  requested  by  the 
vice-chancellor  and  the  heads  of  the  col- 
leges to  print  it,  and  it  contributed  not  a  little 
to  spread  abroad  the  reputation  which  he  had 
acquired  at  Cambridge-  Kot  long  aiterwards 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary ;  and  by  the  interest  of  Dr.  Go- 
dolf^in,  at  that  time  vice-provost  of  Eton  and 
residentiaiyofSt.Paul's,  wasmadefellowof  Eton 
and  rector  of  Sl  Austin's  in  London.  Scarcely 
was  he  settled  in  the  metropolis,  before  his  cele- 
brity as  a  preacher  ^jccasioned  his  being  chosen 
lecturer  of  St.  Qunstan's  in  Fleet-street,  where 
his  sermons  were  attended  and  admired  by  numc* 
rous  auditories.  In  the  year  1691  he  published  an 
useful  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  anti- 
quities, entitled  "  Inscriptionum  Antiquaium 
tiyUoge,  in  duas  partes  distrtbuta.  Sec,"  octavo  t 
the  first  pait  containing  remarkable  pagan  in- 
scriptions, collected  from  Gruter,  Keinsius, 
Spon,  and  other  writers,  digested  into  five 
cUsses  i  and  the  second  part  consisting  of  an- 
cient Qiristian  monuments ;  the  whole  ilius- 
traud  with  short  notes,  partly  taken  from  tlie 
obMrvations  of  others,  and  partly  his  own. 
This  work  exhibited  satisfactory  proofs  both  of 
extensive  iearning  and  able  criticism,  and  con- 
tributed to  maint^  the  high  reputation  which 
the  author  had  acquired  at  the  university.  In 
the  following  year  he  published  "  A  plain 
Method  of  Christian  Devotion,  laid  down  in 
Discourses,  Meditations,  and  PrayerS)  &c. 
translated  and  icviaed  from  the  French  of  M. 
Jurieu>"  octavo  i  to  which  he  prefised  a  ju- 
dicious preface,  cautioUng  the  reader  against 
the  too  frequent  abuses  to  which  works  of  this 
kind  are  Uable,  and  with  much  delicacy  point- 
ing out.  the  general,  sources  of  enthusiasm. 
During  this  time,  as- well  as  afterwards,  he  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  preach  before  the 
king,  the  queen,  the  house  of  commons,  the 
lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen,  &c.,  on 
public  and  other  occauons>  and  committed  to 
the  press  many  of  his  sermons,  which  are  par- 
ticularised in  the  authority  referred  to  at  the 
end  of  this  article.  In  consequence  of  Mr. 
Eketwood's  merited  lepuution  for  learning}. 


and  distinguished  putpit  talents>  he  wafl  ap{die4 
to  by  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Boyle's  lecture,  to 
deliver  a  scries  of  serm<»is  in  conformity  with 
tlie  design  of  the  pious  founder.  The  preca- 
rious state  of  his  health,  however,  at  the  time 
when  this  application  was  made  to  him,  cA>liged 
him  to  decline  complying  with  their  request  i 
but  he  digested  his  tlioughts  on  the  subject  vidiick 
he  would  have  chosen  had  he  been  able  t«  ven* 
ture  on  the  undertaking,  and  publislied  them  in 
the  year  1701,  under  the  title  of  '*  An  Essay 
upon  Miracles,  in  two  Discourses,"  octa-vo. 
The  learned  Farmer  justly  pronounces  ^is  tO' 
be  a  most  ingenious  performance,  "  to  which 
the  public  is  indebted  for  many  excellent  re- 
flections upon  this  subject;  notw^standing  the 
dangerous  concessions  which  the  author  has 
here  made  to  his  adversaries."  The  prin- 
ciples which  the  author  maintains  in  it 
were  animadverted  upon  by  different  writers^. 
and  among  others  by  the  then  rev.  Mr.  Ben-> 
jamin  Hoadly,  who  published  a  letter  to  him>, 
occasioned  by  his  Essay.  But  Mr.  Fleetwood 
did  not  publish  any  reply  to  his  opponents,  on 
account  of  his  extreme  aversion  to  enter  into- 
any  controversy.  A  little  before  king  WiUiam's  . 
death  Mr.  Fleetwood  was  nominated  by  bis. 
majesty  to  a  canonry  of  Windsor ;  but  as  the ' 
grant  had  not  passed  the  seals  before  the  king's 
demise,  the  House  of  Commons  addressed  queen 
Anne  to  bestow  that  dignity  upon  their  chap-' 
lain.  When  the  queen,  however,  was  informed 
by  lord  Godolphin  of  the  late  king's  designation 
of  that  preferment,  she  confirmed  the  grant  in 
favour  of  Mr.Fleetwood,  and  also  appointed  him 
to  the  same  office  of  chaplain  which  he  had  fill- 
ed under  her  predecessor.  In  the  year  1704  he 
publi^ed,  without  his  name,  a  work  entitled: 
"  The  Reasonable  Communicant,  or  an  Expla- 
nation of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  t^  the 
Lord's  Supper,  &c.,"  octavo;  and  in  1705,. 
besides  some  single  sermons  preached  before 
the  queen,  **  Sixteen  Practical  Discourses  upon 
the  relative  Duties  of  Parents  and  Children,. 
Husbands  and  Wives,  Masters  and  Servants,, 
with  three  Sermons  upon  the  Case  of  Self-  - 
murder,"  in  -two  volxmics  octavo-  About  this 
time,  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  profes- 
sional reputation,  much  esteemed  at  court,  and . 
greatly  beloved  in  the  city,  he  came  to  the  reso-  ■ 
lutiott  of  resigning  his  rectory  and  lectureship, 
and  retiring  to  a  small  rectory  which  he  had  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Eton.  In  that  situation 
he  indulged  to  his  ioclination  for  privacy,  and 
applied  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  British 
history  and  antiquities.  One^'curious  specimen . 
of  bi«  skill  iathc  Ifttterbnttch  of  learning  was.. 
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bublished,  but  without  the  author's  name,  in  gion.  ft  vni  entitled  "  The  thirteenth  Cha]^ 
the  year  1707,  and  entitled  "  Chronicon  Pre-  ter  to  the  Romans  vindicated  from  the  abuMV< 
ciosum;  or,  an  Account  of  English  Gold  and  Sensesput  uponitiwrittenbyaCuTateof  Salof^ 
Silver  Money,  the  Price  of  Com  and  other  and  directed  to  the  Clergy  of  that  County,  and 
Commodities,  and  of  Stipends,  Salaries,  Wages,  the  nei2hboaring  ones  of  North  Wales ;  to 
&c.  in  England,  for  mx  hundred  Years  last  whom  wt  Author  wisheth  Patience,  Modera- 
past,  &c.,"  octavo.  In  the  year  last  mentioned  tion,  and  a  good  Understanding,  for  half  an 
the  queen,  of  her  own  motive,  without  any  ap-  Hour  }"  octavo.  When  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
plication  on  his  part,  and  'absolutely  without  yeari7ioachangeofminiBtntook place,  andto> 
his  knowledge,  called  him  out  of  his  retirement,  ry  principles  became  triumphant  at  court,  bishop 
to  succeed  Dr.  Beveridge,  in  the  see  of  St.  Fleetwood  did  not  conceal  his  ^reat  dissatisfiac- 
Asaph.  The  manner  in  which  this  preferment  tion  with  the  new  state  of  politics,  and  could  oa 
was  conferred  upon  htm  was  to  honourable,  no  account  be  induced  to  ^ve  his  support  to  thi 
that  he  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  de-  measures  of  the  new  ministry,  which  he  con* 
cline  it,  and  was  accordingly  consecrated  in  ccived  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  true  glory  of  the 
the  year  1708.  At  the  time  when  he  obuined  queen,  and  the  lasting  interest  01  the  nation, 
this  bishopric,  party-r^e  and  animosities  were  Notwithstanding  his  difference  with  the  minis* 
carried  to  a  great  height  in  many  parts  of  the  try,  however,  when  in  the  year  1711-ia  a 
kingdom,  and  no-wbere  higher  than  in  hii  fast  was  appointed  while  the  peace  was  in  agita- 
diocese.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  and  rion,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  before  the 
clergy  in  it  were  furious  advocates  for  high-  House  of  Lords  on  that  occasion ;  but  when  hj 
church  notions,  and  tory  politics.  Bishop  some  means  or  other  infonnation  was  obtained 
Fleetwood,  on  the  contrary,  though  zealously  that  the  contents  of  his  sermon  would  not  be 
attached  to  ihe  constitudon  of  the  church  of  such  as  would  prove  acceptable  to  the  ruling 
which  he  was  a  prelate,  utterly  disapproved  of  party,  they  contrived  to  procure  an  adjoum- 
the  spirit  which  that  party  discovered,  and  was  ment  of  the  peers  bey^ond  the  day  fixed  for  the 
known  to  be  a  decided  fnend  to  the  principles  solemnity.  By  this  trick  bishop  Fleetwood  was 
of  their  opponents,  in  matters  relating  to  the  prevented  from  delivering  his  discourse  before 
^vemment  of  the  church  and  of  the  state,  the  peers  -,  but  he  took  care  to  publish  it  for 
Yet  so  high  was  his  repuution,  so  great  his  their  benefit,  and  that  of  the  nation  at  large, 
prudence  and  address,  so  amiable  and  con-  though  without  his  name.  It  was  entitled, 
ciliating  his  mannerfi,  and  so  unblemished ^nd  "ASermon  on  the  Fast-day,  January  i£th, 
exemplary  his  life  and  conduct,  that  he  not  1711-12,  against  such  as  delight  in  War,  by 
only  escaped  all  indecent  and  disrespectful  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of  England;"  octavo, 
treatment,  but  secured  the  reverence  and  af-  In  the  polidcat  part  of  this  sermon  the  bi^p 
fection  of  his  clergy,  who  almost  to  a  man  spoke  his  mind  with  the  utmost  freedom,  rcla- 
diflcred  from  him  in  principle.  After  bishop  tive  to  what  he  judged  to  be  the  disgraceful  and 
Fleetwood's  elevation  to  the  episcopal  bench,  ruinous  measures  of  administration ;  which  so 
he  preached  frequendy  bcfoi^e  the  queen,  and  highly  exasperated  them,  that  they  resolved  to 
several  of  his  sermons  on  such  occasions  were  seize  the  first  favourable  opportunity  that  should 
printed.  He  likewise  constantly  attended  the  offer  of  shewing  him  their  resentment.  The 
House  of  Lords,  where  he  conducted  himself  next  publication  which  bishop  Fleetwood  sent 
with  dignity  and  spirit,  maintaining  on  all  oc-  into  the  world,  but  without  his  name,  related 
canons  his  independence,  and  invariably  govem-  to  a  subject  of  controversy  which  had  been  first 
ed  in  his  votes  by  a  regard  to  what  he  considered  raised  by  Mr.  DodweU,  and  afterwards  main- 
to  he  the  true  inteiests  of  the  public.  In  the  tained  bv  Dr.  Hickes,  and  other  divines  among 
year  1710  he  visited  his  diocese,  and  published  the  nonjurors  and  high-church  party.  They 
the  charge  delivered  to  his  clergy,  which  is  had  endeavoured  to  prove  the  invalidity  of  hap- 
generally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  tism  by  lay-men,  or  by  any  persons  who  had 
and  excellent  performances  of  that  kind.  In  not  been  episcopally  ordained }  and  thence  to 
the  same  year  he  published,  under  an  assumed  infer  the  necessity  of  rubaptising  all  converts 
characterj  a  valuable  litrie  treatise  designed  to  .  to  the  church  of  England  from  among  the  dis- 
counteract  the  fashionable  spirit  of  the  rimes,  scnters,  whom  they  would  not  allow  to  have 
which  so  highly  exalted  the  regal  power  as  to  been  received,  by  the  ceremony  of  baptism  per- 
jnakc  tyranny  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  at-  formed  by  their  own  ministers,  within  the  pale 
iempted  to  found  the  most  abject  slavery  on  the  of  the  christian  church.  These  extravagam 
obligations  and  j>recepts  of  the  chiiuian  reli-  notions  were  supported  -with  much  warmth* 
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»id  met  with  considerable  applause  from  the  benefit  of  the  vaters  to  the  well  at  HoIy-weII| 
advocates  for  the  high  dignity  of  the  priestly  which  was  in  his  diocese.  It  does  honaur  to 
character.  The  treatises  in  which  bishop  his  knowledge  of  historv  and  antiquities,  and 
Fleetwood  abiy  and  effectually  demolished  those  is  well  calculated  for  tnc  design  which  the 
absurd  opinions,  were  entitled,  *'  The  Judg-  autlior  had  in  view.  Not  long  afterwards  he 
ment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Cage  of  published,  without  his  name,  "A  Funeral  Scr- 
Ijay-bapdsm,  and  of  Dissenters'  Baptism  ;  by  mon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Noble,  who  was  ex- 
which  it  appears  that  she  hath  not,  by  any  pub-  ecuted  at  Kingston  for  the  Murder  of  a  Gentle- 
lie  Act  of  hers,  made  or  declared  Lay-baptism  man,  with  whose  Wife  he  had  criminal  Conver- 
to  be  inralid,  &c."  1712,  octavOi  and  "The  sation,"  This  was  a  case  of  so  singular,  and 
Second  Part  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Church  of  at  the  same  time  of  so  foul  a  nature,  that  for  s 
England  in  the  Case  of  Lay-baptism,  and  of  long  period  it  wasthesubjectofgeneral  discourse. 
Dissenters'  Baptism,  &c."  published  in  the  Of  the  attention  which  was  paid  to  it  our  pre- 
aame  year,  in  octavo.  In  1712,  likewise,  late  ably  and  benevolently  availed  himself,  to 
bishop  Fleetwood  published  four  sermons  produce  useful  impressions  on  the  minds  of  the 
which  he  had  formerly  preached  with  great  public,  bv  representing  in  the  strongest  and 
applause,  on  the  occasions  of  the  deaths  of  most  patlietic  terms,  the  danger  of  entering 
queen  Mary,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  king  into  those  courses  which  led  to  such  unhappy 
William,  and  of  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  acts  ;  the  wisdom  of  embracing  such  warnings 
to  the  throne.  They  were  acccrmpauied  with  a  by  recurring  to  an  immediate  and  sincere  re- 
preface,  shewing  the  reasons  for  their  being  pentance ;  and  the  usefulness  of  such  dreadful 
committed  to  the  press  at  that  time,  and  con-  examples,  in  order  to  give  a  check  to  the  lawless 
taining  severe  and  pointed  animadversions  on  vices  of  men,  to  protect  tlie  innocent  from  the 
the  tendency  of  the  fashionable  polities  of  the  rage  of  the  guiltv,  and  to  execute  by  the  sword 
day.  Against  this  preface  the  men  in  power  of  civil  justice  trie  sentence  pronou(iced  by  the 
directed  their  vengeance,  and  procured  a  mo-  law  of  God.  After  the  accession  of  the  house 
tion  to  be  carried  in  the  house  of  commons  that  of  Hanover,  the  earliest  opportunity  ww  em- 
it ^Duld  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  braced  of  shewing  the  re3pect  which  that  family 
This  pitiful  act  of  spite  the  good  bishop  rightly  entertained  for  the  virtues  of  our  excellent  pre- 
coRsidcrcd  to  be  unintentionally  a  compliment,  late,  and  of  rewarding  his  services  in  the  cause 
rather  than  a  disgrace  to  him  ;  and  he  knew  of  liberty  and  the  proteatant  religion.  Upon 
that  it  would  be  disapproved  of  by  the  wiser  the  denUi  of  Dr.  Moore,  I^shop  of  Ely,  in 
and  better  part  of  those  who  differed  from  him  17141  Dr.  Tennison,  then  archbisnop  of  Can- 
in  sentiment.  It  certainly  occasioned  the  ser-  terbury,  strongly  recommended  our  prebte  to 
mons  and  preface  to  be  more  generally  read  ;  become  his  successor  in  that  valuable  sec }  and 
tnd  it  would  lead  the  public  to  conclude,  that  he  was  accordingly,  without  the  least  direct  or 
the  movers  of  such  an  act  felt  themselves  se-  indirect  solicitation  on  his  part,  translated  to  it 
Tcrely  stung  by  the  bishop's  censures,  which  in  the  same  year.  This  new  dignity  served  only 
they  could  not  repel ;  for  "  whatever  party  has  as  a  spur  to  him,  to  be  more  diligent,  if  possi- 
power,  may  burn  what  they  please,  or  rather  ble,  than  before,  in  the  discharge  of  tiie  duties 
what  displeases  them ;  and  tnosc  writings  will  of  his  episcopal  function,  in  services  of  bencfi- 
ever  displease  a  faction  most,  that  they  are  least  cence  and  humanity,  and  in  disseminating  by 
able  to  disprove.  The  fire  is  a  conclusive,  but  different  publications  useful  knowledge  and 
not  a  convmcing  argument :  it  will  certainly  de-  liberal  opinions.  For  tlie  subject  of  his  rc- 
stroy  any  book,  but  it  refutes  none !"  The  maining  pieces  we  must  refer  to  our  authority, 
three  hundred  and  eighty-fourth  number  of  the  The  indefatigable  labours  m  which  our  prelate 
Spectator  was  de^'oted  to  the  circulation  of  this  employed  himself  at  length  brought  upon  him 
preface.  In  the  year  1713  bishop  Fleetwood  inlirmities,  which  produced  a  gradual  decay, 
published,  without  his  name,  "  The  Life  and  under  which  he  sunk  at  Tottenham  in  Middh- 
Miracles  of  St.  Wenefredc,  together  with  her  sex,  whither  he  had  removed  for  the  benefit  of 
Litanies,  with  some  historical  Observations  made  tlie  air,  in  1723,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of 
thereon,"  octavo.  This  work  he  was  induced  his  age.  The  various  merits  of  bishop  Fleet- 
to  undertake,  to  expose  the  popish  legend  of  wood  entitle  him  to  the  diaracter  of  a  great 
this  pretended  saint,  and  to  counteract  the  arti-  and  a  good  man.  His  learning,  in  the  difler- 
fices  of  the  Romish  emissaries,  who  made  use  ent  branches  ;nore  immediately  connected 
of  it  to  seduce  to  their  faith  the  weak  and  un-  with  his  profession,  was  very  respectable, 
wary  among  the  crowds  who  resorted  for  the  and   he  was  intimately   conversant  in   Britisli 
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faiatory  and  antiquities.  His  life  was  so  stu-  and  warm  desire  to  know  his  duty,  andliowhe 
dious,  that  there  were  very  few  of  his  hours  might  best  please  his  Maker), 'Well,  and  if  voa 
during  which  he  allowed  himself  any  relaita-  should  ?'  *  If  I  should  I'  said  my  father  ia 
tion.  Of  his  abilities  and  popularity  as  a  surprise:  '  If  I  should  be  mistaken,  after  the 
preacher  we  have  already  made  repeated  men-  most  diligent  enquiry  I  can  make,  I  am  sure  to 
tion,  and  his  diligence  in  this  department  was  make  God  my'  enemy.'  '  Arc  you  so  ?'  said 
very  extraordinary,  not  only  before,  but  after  Fleetwood,  warmly  ;  *  then  he  is  no  God  for 
he  was  invested  with  the  cpiscopsl  character,  me :'  which  -expression  (for  they  were  his  vciy 
As  a  prelate  of  the  church  of  England  he,  did  words,  as  I  have  often  heard  my  dear  father  re- 
honour  to  his  station  by  his  dignified  and  pru-  late  them)  he  proceeded  to  explain  and  soften, 
dent  deportment;  and  in  the  diocese  of  St.  by  giving  him  a  just  and  reasonable  idea  of  the 
Asaph,  where  he  was  almost  the  general  patron,  common  Father  of  mankind."  Biag.  Brit. — M. 
he  took  particular  care  to  fill  the  vacant  churches  FLEMING,  Robert,  a  Scotch  presbyterian. 
with  virtuous  and  worthy  clergymen,  paying  no  divine  of  considerable  eminence  in  his  day,  and 
regard  to  the  solicitations  of  the  great  and  pow-  whose  writings  are  still  held  in  estimation  by 
erful  on  behalf  of  any  persons  who  were  not  pious  Calvinisis,  was  bom  at  Bathens,  the  seat 
found  to  answer  tliat  description.  To  the  poor  of  the  earls  of  Tweedale,  to  whom  his  family. 
Sind  necessitous  he  was  a  generous  benefactor,  was  allied,  in  the  year  1630.  He  appears  to- 
and  aliberalencouragerofeverytruly  charitable  have  received  the  iirst  pnrt  of  his  education 
design.  To  the  interests  of  civil  and  religious  under  the  instructions  of  his  father,  who  was  - 
liberty  he  was  ardently  attached,  and  was  great-  a  learned  and  pious  minister,  by  whom  he  was 
ly  concerned  to  see  so  much  passion  and  un-  sent  at  a  proper  age  to  the  university  of  Edin-^ 
charitableness  aa  were  occasioned  in  his  time  by  burgh.  In  that  seminary  he  went  through  the 
difierence  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion  ;  course  of  philosophy  with  great  applause,  and- . 
rightly  jud^g  that  mere  mistakes,  and  such  made  no  inconsiderable  proficiency  in  the  learn- 
diScrences  as  did  not  influence  practice,  were  ed  languages.  Afterwards  he  was  removed  to 
to  be  borne  with.  He  was  also  modest,  hum-  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  went 
ble,  uncensortmis,  and  calm  and  meek  in  his  through  his  course  of  divinity.  His  natural 
temper;  but  at  the  same  time  possessed  a  de-  abilities  were  excellent,  and  he  improved  the 
gree  of  cool  and  sedate  courage,  which  he  did  advantages  of  his  difF^trcnt  academic  situations 
not  fail  to  exhibit  on  proper  occasions.  And  to  with  such  diligence,  that  he  was  early  consider- 
crown  the  whole,  he  was  a  bright  pattern  of  ed  to  be  well  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  mi- 
innocence  of  life,  integrity  of  heart,  and  sanctity  nistry,  and  was  admitted  to  it  accordingly, 
of  manners.  We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to  Before  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  ■ 
omit  recording  a  curious  anecdote  of  our  pre-  was  invited  to  take  upon  him  the  pastoral  charge 
late,  which  is  related  in  the  "  Richardsoniana,"  at  Cambuslang  in  Clydsdale,  where  for  some 
page  333 — 335,  and  which  we  shall  give  in  the  years  he  officiated  with  peculiar  acceptance  to 
wOTds  of  the  author,  Mr.  Jonathan  Richardson,  an  affectionate  people.  When  in  the  year  i66a-  . 
junior :  "  One  of  our  great  divines,  a  most  an  act  had  passed  for  restoring  episcopacy  in 
worthy  as  well  as  reverend  bishop  (Fleetwood),  Scotland,  and  it  was  determined  to  eject  all 
told  my  father  (in  my  hearing),  who  was  full  those  ministers  from  their  livings  who  would 
of  doubts  and  scruples  then  in  matters  of  faith,  not  conform,  Mr.  Fleming  was  one  of  those. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  that,  vtbire  myjtery  began,  nearly  four  hundred  in  all,  whose  consciences. 
religion  endtd.  It  makes  wild  work  where  rea-  obliged  them  to  relinquish  their  situations. 
son  does  not  govern  the  raptures  which  religious  After  his  ejectment  he  resided  sometimes  at  . 
enthusiasm  inspires.  The  same  excellent  and  Edinburgh,  and  sometimes  in  the  county  of. 
honest  divine  advised  my  father  at  that  time,  as  Fife,  until,  in  the  year  1673,  ^^  ""  summon-  - 
he  was  depressed  with  doubts,  *  to  make  a  truce  ed,  tosether  with  the  other  ministers  in  and 
with  texts  and  fathers,  and  read  Don  Quix-  about  Edinburgh,  to  attend  the  council,  which 
ote,'  telling  him  withal,  that,  in  his  present  had  come  to  a  rL'solution  to  order  them  to  dif- 
*"  situation  of  mind,  and  weakness  of  spirit,  he  ferent  places  of  confinement.  Upon  his  de--  - 
was  not  capable  of  doing  them  justice,  nor  was  dining  to  trust  himself  in  their  power,  a  war- 
equal  to  such  high  points  of  speculation.  'Ah,  rant  was  issued  for  his  apprehension;  and 
doctor  !'  Said  my  father,  '  but  if  I  should  be  though  for  some  time  he  was  enabled  to  con-? 
mistaken,  and  put  up  with  an  erroneous  faith.''  ceal  himself  from  their  emissaries,  he  was  at 
•  Well,'  said  the  good  divine,  and  constant  length  seized,  and  committed  prisoner  to  tho 
ittcad  (for  he  loved  my  father  for  his  sinccic.  Tolbooth  in  £dinburgh.      It  was  not  lon^ 
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however,  before  he  obtained  his  enlargement,  advised  with  him  on  the  concerns  of  his  ownr 

■when  he  withdrew  with  his  family  into  Hoi-  coimtiy.     So  great  were  his  modesty  and  pni- 

land.     In  that  country,  upon  a  vacancy  taking  dence,  however,  that  he  requested,  mat  when- 

place  in  the  Scotch  church  at  Rotterdam,  he  was  ever  he  was  called  to  court  it  might  be  with  the 

invited  regularly  to  resume  his  pastoral  labours,  utmost  privd'cv.      As  his  learning  and  merits 

and  continued  them  with  equal  diligence  and  had  procured  him  high  esteem  abroad,  ihey  did 

success  until  his  death  in  1694,  when  he  was  so  likewise  in  this  country,  where  he  was  much 

in  the  siKty-fourth   year  of  his  age.      In  his  valued  by  the   archbishop   of  Canterbury,  and 

conduct  he  exhibited  to  his  flock  a  commendable  other  learned  and  moderate  episcopalians,  and 

pattern  of  the  christian  virtues ;  and  his  piety  by  the  protestant  dissenters  of  the  metropolis. 

was  ardent,  but  partaking  not  a  little  of  those  By  the  latter  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  preach- 

ecstatic  feelings  which  many  will  not  scruple  to  ers    of   the   Tuesday    lecture    at   Saltei's-hall, 

term  enthusiasm.     His  sentiments  were  higlily  which  was  one   of  the  most  honourable  ap- 

calvinistic,  but  without  any  mixture  of  bigotry  pointments  in  their  connection.     His  mind  was 

and  uncharitableness ;  for,  to  borrow  his  own  richly  furnished    witli    solid    and     ornamental 

language,  he  could  "  not  understand  how  they  learning ;  for  besides  his  intimate  acquaintance 

should  have  grace  in  due  exercise,  who  valued  with  theolc^  and  the  oriental  languages,  he 

their  particular  designs  above  the  interest  of  the  was  well  conversant  with  the  fathers  and  coun- 

catholic  church,  and  who  confined  religion  to  cils,  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  historians,  the 

their  own   notions   and   models."    The  most  Jewish  rabbinical  writings,  and  the  polite  au- 

noted  of  bis  works  were  entitled,  "  Scripture  thors,  ancient  and  modern.      From  nis  early 

Truth  cleared  and  confirmed,  &c."    twelves  ;  years  he  was  eminently  pious  and  devout.     His 

*'  The  Confirming  Work  of  Religion,"  twelves,  manners  were  sweet  and   amiable  ;  his  temper 

1685}  '*  An  Epistolary  Discourse  on  the  great  generous  and  communicative;  his  spirit  catholic^ 

Assistance  to  Christian  Faith,"  twelves,  ibpi ;  and  inimical  to  all  impositions,  as  well  as  perse-    ' 

and,  "  The  Fulfilling  of  the  Scriptures,"  in  two  cution— to  popery  in  me  church,  and  tyranny  ia 

volumes  octavo,  which  is  his  principal  produc-  the  state.    He  was  firmly  and  zealously  attached 

tion.       Dan.    Burgus't    Buntred  Serm.  far  R.  to  the  British    monarchy  and  constitution,  and 

FUmiag, — M.  to  the  protestant  succession  in  the  house  of  Han- 

"LEM"' -   •  ■■  —     -  - 


FLEMING,  Robert,  son  of  the  preceding,  over.  The  latter  measure  he  considered  to  be  of 
and  a  learned  divine  of  the  same  communion,  suchlmportanceto  theintcrcstsof  the  protestant 
was  born  in  Scotland,  where  he  received  the  religion  at  home  and  abroad,  that  his  mind  was 
early  part  of  his  education.  After  his  father  greatly  affected  by  the  machinations  for  defeat- 
had  been  driven  to  take  refuge  in  Holland,  the  mg  it  practised  by  the  tory  and  iacobite  party, 
subject  of  our  present  article  was  sent  succes-  and  he  became  the  victim  of  a  oisorder  which 
sively  to  the  universities  of  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  threatened  his  life.  After  a  partial  recovery  he 
.where  be  prosecuted  his  studies  in  philosophy,  appears  to  have  visited  his  old  connections  in 
-divinity,  4nd  the  otlier  branches  of  learning  Holland,  by  way  of  afibrding  relief  to  his 
necessary  to  qualify  him  for  the  ministerial  pro-  spirits  ;  but  not  long  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
fcssion,  with  great  asssiduity  and  proportionate  land,  his  apprehensions  relative  to  the  growth  of 
success.  His  first  settlement  in  the  pastoral  con-  popery,  his  concern  occasioned  by  tlie  efforts  to 
nection  was  with  the  English  church  at  Leyden,  reinstate  the  exiled  Stuart  family,  his  gloomy 
whence  he  afterwards  removed  to  become  minis-  reficctions  on  the  divisions  among  the  Protest- 

.  ter  of  the  Scotch  church  at  Amsterdam.  In  such  ants,  and  thi;  shocks  which  he  felt  in  conse- 

estimation  was  his  character  held,  not  only  as  a  qucnce  of  the  deaths  of  some  valuable  friends, 

minister,  but  as  a  man  of  general  information,  combined  to  shatter  his  remahiing  strength,  and 

great  integrity,  libcisl  views,    and  prudent  spi-  to  render  his  case  irretrievable.     He  died  in  the 

pit,  that  his  acquaintance  was  courted  by  the  year  1716.     Besides  several  single  sermons,  he 

most  respectable  connections  in  Holland.    Some  was  the  author  of'  "  The  History  of  hereditary 

years  after  his  settlement  at  Amsterdam,  he  was  Right,"    octavo,    written  in  opposition  to  the 

persuaded  to  remove  to  England,  and  to  accept  principles    of  the  tories  and  Jacobites  [  "The 

.  of  the  ofEce  of  pastor  to  ibe  Scotch  church  in  Blessedness  of  those   that  die  in  the  Lord,"  a 

Ijothbury,  in  the  city  of  London.     In  this  situ-  practical    treatiBe  occaiioned   by  the  death  of 

ation  he  fixed,  not  only  because  it  afforded  hun  king  William,  accompanied  with  a  poetical  essay 

a  morj  extensive  scene  of  usefulness  tlian  .what  on  his  memory,  octavo ;  "  0EOICPATIA,  or 

•  he  had  before  enjoyed,  but  at  the  request  of  the  Divine  Government  of  Nations,  &c."  oc- 

hag  William,  who  knew  his  worth,  and  9fteii  t^vo ;  "  Cltristology,   a  Discourse   concerning. 
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Christ,  &c."  in  three  volumes  octavo,  1705  j 
and,  "  Discourses  on  several  Subjects,"  octaTO, 
1701.     The  first  discourse  in  the  volume  last 
mentioned  is  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  popery,  and 
attracted  much  notice  a  iew  years  ago,  on  ac- 
count of  the  striking  coincidence  between  the 
author's  interpretation  of  the  fourth  vial  in  the 
book  of  Revelation,  and  the  CT'ents  wliich  took 
place  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the  French 
Revolution.      Dr.  3'atjimi^j   Ccmmttnicaiian  to 
thi  European  MitgitTJne  far  March,    1793. — M, 
FLEMING,  Caleb,  a  learned  and  respect 
able    Englishi     non -con  for  mist    ilivine    in    the 
eighteenth  century,  was    descended  from  re- 
putable parents,  and  horn  at  Nottingham,   in 
the  year  1698.     He  ■very  early  discovered  an 
unconimon  taste  for  HtcraTure,  which  his  pa- 
rents encouraged  by  placing  him  -miflcr  ])TOpcr 
Masters  to  instruct  him  in  classical,  as  well  as 
other  branches    of  Icaminf;.     When    he  was 
about  sixtcea  years  of  age,  he  applied  himself 
10  the  stody  of  logic,  -ethics,  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  astronomy,  in  which  he  had  the  as- 
sistance of  a  leirned  and  fibcral  divine  at  Not- 
tinghnm,  ■sirho  i<x  many  years  took  the  care  of 
K  small  tiumhcr  of  pupils.     From  the  instruc- 
liona  of  ihe  same  .gcntieman  Tie  had  also  parti- 
cular  advantages  for  hnprortment  in  theolo- 
gical knowledge,  -which   became  his  favourite 
pursuit.     He  continued  at  Nottingham  for  se- 
veral years  afterwards,  engaged  in  some  secular 
employment,  and  then  removed  to  London.  In 
the  metropolis  he  became  intimate   with  the 
"rev.  Mr.  Holt,  a  gentleman  who  was  after- 
wards for  a  number  of  years  one  of  the  tutors 
in  the  dissenting  academy  at  Warrington,  who 
assisted  and  encouraged  him  in  his  studies ;  and 
by  his  advice  he  farther  improved  himself  in 
classical  knowledge,  and  particularly  in  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages.    He  appears  to  have  entertained  from 
early  youth  an  inclination  to  the   ministerial 
profession,  though  he  had  not  yet  come  to  a 
final  determination  to  embark  in  it.     He  had, 
bowereTt  laid  that  foundation  of  learning  and 
Icnowledge  which  abundantly  qualified  him  for 
the  useful  discharee  of  the  duties  of  the  mini- 
stry, and  his  abilities  and  acqniremenrs  had  at- 
tracted the  notice   of  the  late  Eh.  Thomas, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  -was  desirous   of 
making  provision   for  htm  in  the  established 
church.     With  this  design  he  recommended 
him  to  the  regard  of  sir  George  Fleming,  then 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  sent  htm  a  prescntstion 
to  a  living  in  Cumberland,  with  the  promise  of 
a  farther  ample  provision.     At  the  same  time 
Ih.  Thomasjt  apprehending  bis  circumstance; 


to  be  narrow,  very  benevolently  made  him  mr 
o9a  of  advancing  a  handsome  sum  to  defray  die 
CKpcnces  of  his  removal  to  so  great  a  distance. 
Mr.  Fleming  was  not  wanting  in  gratefiil  ac- 
knowledgments  to    these   worthy  pT^elates  for 
their  liberal  oft'ersi  and  at  the  time  when  they 
m-rtre  made  he  had  very  pressing  reasons  for  em- 
bracing them,     fox  having  married    early,  he 
had  a  wife  and  several  rfiildren  to  maintain } 
and  having  quitted  tl>c  K'culir  employment  iif 
which  he  had  engaged  for  several  years,  he  wa* 
destitute  of  all  resources  to  provide  for  th«n. 
But    as  he  entertained   conscientious  ficruples 
against  complying  with  the  tem»8  of  conform- 
ity, which  after  the  most  mature  d(4iberad(»» 
he  found  invincible,   he  was  obliged,   as  an 
honest  man,    to  decline  'the  proposals  «f  his 
compassionate  and  friendly  patrons.     In  form- 
ing liis  determination  oi]   this  subject,  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  magnanimity  of  his  wife,  whe 
gave  him  the  fullest  and  tendercst  assurances  c&. 
her  cheerful  readiness  to  undergo  rfic  moCT  ex- 
treme hardships,   rather  than  obt»n  rehef  at 
the  expence  of  his  integrity  and  peace.     From 
this  time  he  resolved  to  engage  in  the  ipork  of 
the  ministt-y  among  the  protestant  dissenters.. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  commenced  his  pulpit 
l^ours,  by  preaching  occasionally  in  different 
places  in  the  country,  and  near  the  metropc^s, 
until  in  the  year  1738  he  was  chosen  pastor  of 
a  congregation  in  Bartholomew-close,  London. 
He  was  ordained,  or,  in  the  manner  generally 
practised  by  the  dissenters,  recommended  to 
the  blessing  of  Heaven,  and  the  aScctionatc  re- 
gards of  his  people,  by  several  of  (he  prtncipal- 
ministers   in  London ;    on  which  occasion  hc- 
would  not  consent  to  deliver  any  odicr  confes- 
sion of  faith,  than  a  general  declaration  of  his 
belief  in  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel ;  and  also 
refused  to  submit  to  the  imposition  of  hands, 
considering  it  to  be  not  of  any  just  meaning, 
where  no  extraordinary  gifts  are,  or  can  be, 
imparted.     In  this  situation  he  continued  toof— 
ficiate  till  the  year  1752,  when,  on  the  declin- 
ing health  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  James  Foster, 
lie  was   chosen   assistant  to  him  as  meming 
preacher  at  Pinner's-hall,      On   the  death  of 
the  doctor,  which  took  place  not  long  after- 
wards, he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  Hie 
pstoral  office,    the  duties    of  which  he  dis- 
charged, with  exemplary  diligence,  until  he  be- 
came incapacitated  for  public  service  by  the  in- 
firmities of  advanced  age.     He  was  an  able  and 
judidous  defender  of  the  truth  of  divine  teve- 
tatton,  and  a  close  and  diligent  enquirer  into  its 
doctrines.     By  his  convictions  he  was  led  to 
Temmnce  what  are  called  th«  orthodox  tenets  o£ 
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«ir  ftstablUhed  systems,  and  r»  embrace  the 
unltamn  creed.  His  sentimenti  on  the  doc- 
trines of  reli)iion  he  always  declared  frum  the 
pulpit  with  great  openness  and  frankness,  and 
at  die  same  time  with  so  much  seriousness  and 
ma^Y  "^  naturally  impressed  his  auditors  with 
a  Btrong'  conviction  of  his  sinceriiy  ;  and  he 
was  very  happy  in  applying  the  principles,  for  the 
truth  of  which  he  contended,  to  their  mora! 
and  practical  purposes.  ■  Of  the  rigiits  of  con- 
Kience  and  of  private  judgment  he  was  a  steady 
and  resolute  atsertor,  and  considered  the  inter- 
position of  human  power  in  matters  of  reli^on, 
IS  rite  principal  source  of  the  corruptions  of 
CSiristianity.  His  piety  was  cheerful  and  ra- 
tional,  his  character  and  manners  upright  and 
exemplary,  and  hiS'  private  and  social  virtues 
«ttch  as  rendered  him  the  object  of  warm 
esteem  among  those  who  enjoyed  his  acquaints 
ance  and  intimacy.  He  died  in  1779,  in  the 
cigl>ty-firet  year  of  his  age,  having  been  ho- 
Bout<ed,  several  years  before  bis  death,  with 
the  title  of  doctor  in  divinity  by  one  of  our 
Borthem  universities.  He  was  the  author  of 
fiumerous  publications,  some  of  them  on  very 
important  and  interesting  subjects  relating  to 
-rfie  cause  of  Christianity,  and  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious tiberty,  which,  notwithstanding  an  occa- 
sional quaiotness  in  their  titles  and  phraseology, 
■deseivedly  met  with  the  approbation  of  not  a 
few  persons  of  great  judgment  and. learning. 
Among  others  he  published  the  following,  all 
■in  octavo,  escepting  the  last,  which  is  in 
^atto :  "  The  Fourth  Commandment  abro- 
gated by  die  Gospel,  &c."  1736;  *'  A  plain 
and  rational  Account  of  the  Sabbath,  &c."  of 
tlie  same  date,  and  in  defence  of  the  preceding  ; 
**  St.  Paul's  Heretic,  or  several  Characteristics 
•f  an  Heretic,  &c."  1735  j  "  An  Answer  to 
the  Dispute  adjudged,  being  a  Canfut:ition  of 
the  Reasons  offered  to  prove  that  no  Time  is  a 
proper  Time  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Corporation 
and  Test  Acts,"  1732;  "  Delays  dangerous- 
No  To-morrow  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  &c."  17391  "Remarks 
on  Mr.  Chubb's  '  Short  Dissertation  on  Provi- 
dence,' with  Animadversions  on  his 'True Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ  asserted,'  &C."  1738"; 
**  Animadversions  on  Mr.  Chubb's  Discourse 
on  Mirades,  &c."  1741  j  **  Truth  and  Modem 
Deism  at  Variance,  &c.  with  Remarks  on 
Dr,  Watta's  Treatise,  entitled,  '  The  Glory  of 
Christ  as  God-Man,'  Stc."  1746;  "  Irue 
Deism  the  Basis  of  Christianity,  or  Remarks 
en  Mr.  Chubb's  Posthumoas  Works,"  17491 
"  .Some  Thoughts  iip  on  the  Grounds  of  Man's 
Expectation  of  a- Future.  Sute  from  the  Punu-> 


pies  of  Reason,  &c."  1739  ;  "  TTic  Religion 
of  Naturi-  not  set  up  in  Opposition  o  the  Word 
of  God,  nor  the  Religion  of  J. -,us  in  Opposi- 
tion to  the  Religion  of  Nature,  &c."  i  744  { 
various  controversial  tracts  rtjniing  to  the  sub- 
ject and  mode  of  baptism,  of  different  xijtesi 
"  A  Cyinmtnt  on  the  Kkv.  Mr,  Warburton'g 
Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  &c." 
1748  ;  '■  1  he  CEcoromy  of  the  Sexes,  or  the 
Doctrine  of  Divorce,  the  Plurality  of  Wjvc% 
and  the  Vow  of  Celibacy,  fr.;ely  examined," 
1751 J  "  An  Apologetical  View  of  the  Moral 
and  Reli|i;ious  Sentiments  of  thejlight  Hoji< 
Lord  Viscount  ^litibroke,  &c. ;"  "  Thco- 
[^ilus  to  Gaius,  shewing  the  Inexpediency  of 
Forms,  and  Reasons  for  tlie  Use  of  free  and 
unprescribed  Prayer,  &c,"  i7S3t  "  "Hiree 
Letters  concerning  Systematic  Taste,  &c." 
175;  J  "  Three  t^cstions  resolved,  viz.  What, 
is  Religion  f  What  is  the  Christian  Religion  ? 
What  is  the  Christian  Catholic  Church?  &c." 
1757  ;  "  A  Scale  of  First  Principles,  reJlgioaS' 
and  moral,  proper  to  the  Sentiments  and  Life 
of  Man  •,"  "  A  Survey  of  the  Search  after  iioulS' 
by  Dr.  Covrard,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Mr.  Bax- 
ter, Dr.  Sykcs,  Dr.  Law,  Mr.  Peckard,  and 
others,  wherein  the  principal  Arguments  for 
and  against  the  Materiality  are  collected,  &c." 
1758;  "Defence  of  the  Conscious  Sclienpc 
against  tliat  of  the  Mortaliat,"  1759;  '*The' 
Reason,  Design,  and  End  of  the  Sufferings  of 
Christ,  addressed  to  those  Deists  who  disbelieve 
the  Christian  Revelation ;"  "  The  Palladium  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  Historical  Stric- 
tures of  Liberty,  from  before  the  Reformation 
down  to  the  present  Times,  $ic."  1362; 
*•  Christ's  TempWtion  in  the  Wilderness  a 
Proof  of  a  Divine  Mission,  &c."  1764)  *'Thc 
Claims  of  the  Churdi  of  England  seriously -ex- 
amined,&c."  1764;  "  Civil Establiehmcntsin- 
Religion,  a  Ground  of  Infidelity,  &c."  1767?- 
"  Discourses  on  three  effcntial  Prope^es  of 
the  Gospel  Revelation,  wbidi  demonstrate  its  ■ 
Divine  Original,"  1773^  "Religion  not  the 
Magistrate's  Province,  ,&c."  1773  i  "  Free 
Thoughts  on  a  free  Enquiry  into  thf  Authen- 
ticity of  the  two  first  Cheers  erf  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  &c."  1771 J  '"  The  .Ingratitude  ,of 
Infidelity,  fcc."  1775  J  and  *' Tfe  Root  .of- 
Proustant  Errors  examined,  or  Mr-  Mosheim's- 
Question  discussed,  viz.  bow  far  a  just  Anti- 
pathy to  the  Cbureb  Pupptt-Sbo-uij  of  Papists, . 
has  unjustly  driven  some  .Protestant  Churches 
into  the  opposite  Extremes,  &c-"  1767-  -JS 
Palmer's  Funeral  Sermon  far  Dr.  FUming.  -M- 
FLEMMING,  or  Flemmtnge,  Richard/. 
aa  Engli^  prelate  io  the  fifteenth   centruy,. 
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and  founder  of  Lincoln-college,  Oxfonl,   was  the  chapter,   that  the  pope  and  prelate  ■  both 

born  at  Croston,    in   the  county  of  York. —  thought  it  prudent  to  delist  from  maintaining 

After  being  educated  in   grammar  learning  in  its  validity,  and  Dr.  Flemmirg  "  was  faine  to 

his  native  country,  he  wa*  sent  to  University-  return  to   Lincoln   again."     After  this  disap- 

coUege,    Oxford,  where  he  so  improved  him-  pointment  our  prelate  pursued  a  design  which 

self  in  logic  and  philosophy,  that  he  met  with  he  had  formed  for  founding  a  college  in  Osford, 

no  diiiicuhy  in  obtaining  his  degrees  in  arts  :  to  be  a  seminary  for  divines,  to  write,  preach, 

an  honour  by  which  few  comparatively  were  and  dispute,  against  the  opinions  of  WicklifF, 

distinguished  in  those  days  of  general  and  ex-  Having  for  this  purpose  obtained  a  licence  from 

treme  ignorance.       In  the  year   1406  he   was  king  Henry  VI.  in  the  year  1427,  he  set  about 

collated  lo  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  the  erection  of  Lincoln-college  j  but  he  died  at 

York ;  and  in  the  next  year  had  the  honour  of  Sleaford  in   1430-31,  before  he  had  made  any 

being  one  of  the  proctors  of  the    university,  considerable  progress  in  it,  leaving,  however, 

■  Soon  after  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  M.  A.  he  sufficient  money  and  effects  in  the  hands  of 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Wickliff,  and  so  trustees  to  complete  the  undertaking.  He  does 
strenuously  maintained  his  opinions,  tliat  great  not  appear  to  have  left  behind  him  any  writings, 
numbers,  among  whom  were  persons  of  the  excepting  the  speeches  delivfeied  by  him  in  the 
first  quality,  were  persuaded  by  his  example  or  council  to  which  he  was  dclcgatedj  which  are 
arguments  to  become  converts  to  them.  Means  now  lost ;  but  we  thought  him  deserving  of  the 
were  found  out,  however,  by  those  whose  in-  above  notice,  from  his  having  been  the  founder 
terest  it  was  to  maintain  the  corruptions  which  of  an  institution  in  one  of  our  piincipal  national 
Wickliff  exposed,  cither  to  awe  or  bribe  him  seminaries,  which  has  produced  men  eminent 

■  into  silence.     Afterwards,  little  to  his  credit,  for  their  literature,  and  their  rank  in  the  eccle- 

■  he  became  as  violent  an  opponent  of  that  re-  siastical  world.     Biog.  SnV.— M. 

former's  doctrines,  as  he  had  formerly  been  an  FLETCHER,    Giles,    brother  of  Richard 

advocate   for  them.      To  the    zeal  which  he  Fletcher,  bishop  of  London,  and  also  a  native  of 

shewed  for  preserving  things  as  they  were,  he  Kent,  was  educated  at  Eton  school,  whence,  in 

was  probably  indebted  for  his  presentation  to  1565,  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Klng'a-col- 

thc  rectory  of   Boston    in  Lincolnshire,   into  lege,  Cambridge.    He  acquired  the  characterin 

which  he  appears  to  have  been  inducted  some  that  seminary  of  an  accomplished  ^rson,  and 
time  before  the  year  1415.     Afterwards  he  was-  a  good  poet;  and  after  obtaining  the  prelimn 

!)referred  to  a  canonry  of  Lincoln.  By  his  nary  academical  degrees,  he  took  that  of  doctor 
earning  and  abilities,  and  perhaps  by  his  zeal  of  laws  in  i58t.  Queen  Elizabeth  employed 
against  the  Wickiiffites,  he  acquired  the  esteem  him  as  a  commissioner  in  Scotland,  Germany, 
of  king  Henry  V.  and  was  promoted  by  that  and  the  JjOW-countries  j  and  in  1588  he  was 
prince  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln  in  the  year  sent  into  Russia  as  embassador  to  the  czar 
1420,  having  been  first  appointed  by  the  pope.  Theodore  Ivanovitch,  with  the  charge  of  re- 
At  that  time  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  doctor  establishing  the  commercial  concerns  of  the 
'in  divinity.  He  was  sent  deputy  to  the  council  Russian  company,  which  were  fallen  to  decay, 
of  Constance,  or  Siena,  where  he  obtained  great  He  at  first  met  with  a  rough  reception,  but  at 
applause  by  an  eloquent  speech  which  he  deli-  length  he  succeeded  in  concluding  an  advan- 
vered  in  the  presence  of  pope  Martin  V.  in  tageous  treaty,  by  which  die  former  privileges 
vindication  of  hia country  against  the  calumnies  of  the  company  ivere  renewed  and  confirmed. 
and  aspersions  of  the  French,  Spanish,  and  After  his  return  he  drew  up  and  printed  in 
Scottish  deputies.  At  that  time,  most  proba-  1591  an  account  "  Of  the  Russe  Common- 
bly,  he  was  appointed  chamberlain  to  that  pope,  wealth,"  which  contains  many  curious  and  au- 
Upon  his  return  home,  in  subserviency  to  the  thentic  particulars  of  that  country,  then  little 
unmanly  and  pitiful  decree  of  the  council  of  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Some  free  stric- 
Constance,  he  caused  Wickliff 's  bones  to  be  tures  which  he  made  upon  the  despotism  of  the 
dug  up  and  burnt.  The  see  of  York  becom-  government,  and  the  brutal  tyranny  of  the  czar 
ing  at  that  time  vacant,  the  pope,  by  his  own  Ivan  Basilovitch,  caused  his  work  to  be  sup- 
absolute  authority,  translated  Dr.  Flemming  to  pressed  soon  after  its  publication,  through  fear 
that  archbishopric.  But  king  Henry,  who  by  of  giving  ofi'ence  to  the  reigning  prince.  Dr. 
his-  late  eonquest  of  France  was  too  powerful  to  Fletcher  was  afterwards  made  secretary  to  the 
dread  the  pope's  indignadon  or  censures,  so  de-  city  of  London,  a  master  of  requests,  and  trea- 
cidedly  opposed  this  translation,  jointly  with  surer  of  St.  Paul's  church.     He  died  in  1610. 
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His  work  on  Rus5;ia  is  inserted,  with  some 
Bmall  omiisions,  in  Hakluyt's  Collection  of 
Voya,i;eB,  &c.     Si'!;.  Brilan. — A- 

FLEfCliliii,  John,  an  eminent  English 
Hramaric  writer,  \va9  the  son  of  Kichard 
Fletcher,  bUhop  of  London :  he  was  born  in 
Northamptonshire  in  1576,  and  received  his 
education  ^t  Cambridge.  It  is  not  knuwn  that 
he  followed  any  piDfession,  except  tliai  of  a 
poet,  in  which  capacity  he  was  the  inseparable 
partner  of  Francis  Beaumont  {sec  his  article), 
insomuch  th^it  tlicir  names  are  rarely  mentioned 
but  in  conjunction.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
written  a  comedy  in  partnership  with  B.  Jon- 
son.  Mt^r  the  death  of  Beaumont,  Fletcher 
is  supposed  to  have  consulted  James  Shirley  on 
the  plots -of  several  of  his  phys.  He  died  of 
the  plague  in  1625,  and  was  burled  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Overy.  IlilTerent  accounts 
are  given  both  of  the  joint  and  separate  title  of 
each  author,  to  the  plays  under  the  name  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  of  the  share  each 
took  in  the  plays  written  by  them  in  common  ; 
but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  Beaumont  ex- 
celled in  that  judgment  which  is  requisite  for 
forming  the  plots,  and  Fletcher  in  the  fancy 
and  vivacity  wi:ich  characterise  the  poet.  Their 
plays  are  numerous,  and  consist  of  tragedies, 
comedies,  and  mixed  pieces.  They  were  so 
popular,  that. for  a  long  time  they  almost  en- 
OTOSsed  the  stage  ;  and  13ryden  amrms,  that  in 
his  time  two  of  theirs  were  acted  for  one  of 
Shakespear's  or  Jonson's.  In  general,  their 
plots  are  more  regular  than  Shakespear's,  their 
comedies  arc  gay,  and  imitate  the  language  of 
genteel  life  better  than  Jonson's,  and  their 
tragedies  hav;  many  poetical  beauties  and 
striking  incidents  and  characters.  But  their 
display  of 'passion  is  rather  the  product  of  study 
than  of  real  observations  and  in  knowledge  of 
the  human,  heart  they  fall  many  degrees  short  of 
Shakespear,  who,  principally  from  that  excel- 
lence, has  eclipsed  all  his  rivals,  and  thrown 
them  almost  into  obscurity.  The  plays  of  this 
dramatic  pair  arc  now  seldom  acted,  though  at- 
tempts have  occasionally  been  made  to  revive 
some  of  the  best,  which  have  been  improved  by 
judicious  lopping.  Most  of  them,  indeed^  run 
into  luxuriance,  and  abound  in  grossnesses  of 
language  which  no  decent  audience  could  tole- 
rate- Several  of  out  later  dramatic  writers 
have  made  free  use  of  hints  taken  fr6m  these 
authors  The  poetical  powers  of  Fletcher  are 
advantageously  displayed  in  a  piece  certainly  of 
fiis  sole  compoiiitioji,  "  The  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess," a  dramatic  pastoral  oa  the  model  of  . 


the  Italian.  It  possesses  many  beauties,  and 
has  been  honoured  with  a  close  imitation  of 
some  of  its  passages  by  Milton  m  his  Comus. 
Its  plot,  however,  is  d'efectiie  and  unpleasant, 
to  which  may  be  attributed  its  unfavourable  re- 
ception on  the  st.ige.  Several  of  the  plays  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  published  during 
their  lives,  and  editions  of  them  have  since 
been  given  in  a  collective  form.  Of  these,  one 
in  ten  volujues  octavo,  corrected  by  the  united 
labours  of  Theobald,  Sympson,  and  Seward, 
appeared  in  1751;  and  a  mtich  more  correct 
one,  by  Colman,  also  in  ten  volumes,  in  1778. 
Bhg.  hriian.-A. 

FLKTCHER,     Phineab,     son    of    Giles 
Fletcher  above  mentioned,    was   educated    at 
Eton  school,  whence  he  was  elected  to  King's-  ■ 
college,    Cambridge,   in    idoc.     After  a  dua 
progress  through  academical  honours,  he  took 
orders  \  but  it  was  not  till  1 62 1  that  he  obtained 
the  living  of  Helgay  in  Norfolk,  on  which  he 
appears  to  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
mature  hfc.       Blomelield    (Hist,    of  Norfolk) 
says,  that  he  occupied  it  twenty-nine  years,  and  ■ 
he  probably  died  there.     This  is  all  that  wo 
know  of  the  humble  annals  of  a  person  whose 
talents  might  have  decorated  a  much  superior 
station.  From  early  youth  he  addicted  himself 
to  poetical  composition ;  and  probably  all  that  . 
we  possess  of  his  productions  was  written  be-  ■ 
fore  he  left  college.     He  had  composed  in  1614 
a  piscatory  drama,    entitled    "  bicelides,"  in- 
tended for  the  amusement  of  king  James  I.  on 
his  visit  to  Cambridge,  but  which  was  unable 
to  find  a  place  amid  the  variety  of  academical  . 
divertisemcnts    exhibited    before    his    majesty 
during  his  stay.     It  was  printed  anonymously 
in  1631.    His  other  poetical  works  are,  "  The 
Purple  Island,"     "  Piscatory  Eclogues,"  and 
"  Miscellanies,"  all  printed  together  at  Cam- 
bridge   in    1633.      Of  these  tKe  principal  is   . 
"  The  Purple  Island,"  an  allegorical  descrip- 
tion of  man,  founded  upon  an  allegory  in  the 
ninth  canto  of  the  second  book   of  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,     It    is    composed   in  Spenser's 
manner,  and  is  not  without  passages  of  strong 
fancy  and  lively  description,  clothed  in  smooth  ' 
and  elegant  verse.   .  But  the  anatomical  part,   , 
which  is  extended  through  the  first  fire  cantos,  . 
has  little  to  relieve  its  tediousncss:  and  the  ie> 
mainder,  though  more  interesting  ajid  poetical,   . 
will  scarcely  invite  a  modern  reader  to  a  per-   - 
usal.     The   recommendation  of  Quulcs  and   . 
Hervey  will  probably  weigh  little  in  his  favour.  " 
In  fact,  if  the  taste.for.  iuiegory  is  capable  o£  : 
being  recalled  (whichiamucbto  be-doubtcd)»U  • 
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*»i3t  be  by  means  of  productions  mote  partak- 
ing of  the  refinement  and  correctness  now  ex- 
pected in  poetry.  His  "  Piscatory  Eclogues" 
are  an  imitation  of  the  allegorical  pastornls  once 
so  much  in  vogue  i  and  they  do  not  derive  no- 
yelty  enough  from  the  change  of  clement  in  the 
scene,  to  overcome  the  languor  attached  to  that 
mrtificial  species  of  composition.  Yet  they  possess 
itiuch  sweetness  of  versification,  and  considerable 
descriptive  elegance.  An  edition  of  them,  with 
Some  of  his  miscellanies,  was  given  by  a  person 
of  ta^te  at  Edinburgh  in  1781  ;  and  all  his 
poems  have  been  received  into  Dr.  Anderson's 
Collection.  Phineas  also  WTOte  a  work  in  prose, 
"  DeLireratis  Antiqux  Britannise." 

Giles  FLETciiER,  younger  brother  of 
the  preceding,  also  a  divine  and  poet,  who  died 
in  1623,  made  himself  knovm  by  his  poems  of 
"  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph."  ,  He  was  also 
of  the  Spenser  school.  Bhg.  Brit.  Andtrsari'i 
Prefac*!  to  tbeBrltuh  Poets.— A. 

FLETCHER,  Andrew,  an  eminent  patriot 
and  political  writer,  son  of  sir  Robert  Fletcher, 
of  baltonn  and  Innerpeffer  in  Scotland,  was 
born  in  1653-  His  father,  who  died  while  he 
was  a  child,  directed  that  he  should  be  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  theft 
rector  of  Saltoun^  from  whom  he  imbibed  the 
learning,  piety,  and  attachment  to  free  princi- 
ples in  government,  which  distinguished  that 
eminent  prelate.  He  spent  some  years  of  his 
youth  in  forrign  travel ;  and  first  appeared  as  a 
public  character  in  the  station  of  a  commissioner 
for  East  Lothian  in  the  Scotch  parliament, 
when  the  duke  of  York  was  lord-commissionef . 
He  distinguised  himself  in  such  a  manner  by 
his  spirited  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures 
of  the  court,  that  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
withdraw  to  Holland ;  and  upon  his  non- 
appearance  to  a  summons  from  the  lords  of  the 
council,  he  was  outlawed,  and  his  estate  con- 
fiscated. In  1683  he  came  over  to  England  to 
assist,  with  his  ifriend  Mr.  Baillie  of  Jcrvis- 
wDod,  in  the  consultations  held  among  the 
friends  of  liberty  in  England  and  Scotland,  in 
order  to  concert  measures  for  the  common  ae- 
Cnrity ;  and  by  hit  prudence  and  address  he 
avoided  givlnD  any  pretext  to  the  ministry  for 
his  apprehension.  He  returned  to  the  conti- 
iwm ;  and  in  1685  engaged  in  the  enterprise  of 
the  duke  of  Monmouth,  thoughi  it  is  said,  he 
had  tittle  expectation  of  its  success.  He  landed 
ia  the  west  of  England  with  the  duke,  and  had 
a  command  in  hia  cavalry ;  but  an  unfortunate 
accident  prevented  bis  serVicils  to  the  party. 
Haviitg,  upon  a  sudden  etnetgency,  taken  the 
korse  of  a  country  gentleman  engaged  in  the 


same  cause,  upon  his  return  he  was  aseaulteS 
by  the  owner,  a  rude  and  vulgar  man,  wilh  a 
torrent  of  abusive  language,  aggravated  by  the 
action  of  shaking  a  cane  over  his  head.  Fletcher, 
who  was  a  man  of  breeding  and  nice  honour, 
and  in  whose  constitution  anger  was  extremely 
predominant,  provoked   at  length  beyond  en- 
durance,  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  the  man  dead. 
This  action  excited  such  resentment  against  hint 
.among  the  friends  and  countrymen  of  the  de- 
ceased, that  it  iiecame  necessary  for  the  duke  to 
dismiss  him  from  the  army.    Fletcher  was  pro- 
bably the  less  unwilling  to  quit  the  enterprise,  as 
he  was  greatly  disgusted  at  the  act  of  proclaim- 
ing Monmouth  king  by  his  party  ;  since  his  re- 
publican principles  led   him  to  think,  that  if 
monarchy  was  at  all  to  be  settled,  it  should  be 
by  a  general  congreas   of  delegates  freely  as- 
sembled to  deliberate  on  a  constitution,    and 
framing  such  securities  for  libctiy  as  wisdom 
and  experience  might  dictate.     He  took  his 
passage  in  a  vessel  tor  Spain,  in  which  country 
he  underwent  several  hazards,  which  liave  been 
narrated  not  without  a  mixture  of  the  marvel- 
lous.    At  length  he  got  to  Hungary,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  war  against  tlic  Turks,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  valour  and  military 
skill.     His  interest  in  the  fate  of  his  country, 
however,  soon  brought  him  back  to  join  in  the 
conferences  which  were  held  among  the  Scot- 
tish refugees    in  Holland    for  the  purpose  of 
effectins  a  revolution.     When  that  event  took 
place,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  resumed 
the  possession  of  his  estate ,  but,  characteristi- 
cally, "  he  would  not  do  it  by  any  law  but  his 
own,  and  that  without  asking  leave  of  kings  or 
parliaments."  (Cunningham's  ffut,   Gr.  Brit>) 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  the 
settlement  of  the  new  government  in  Scotland ; 
and  in  all  his  pohtical  conduct  he  shewed  him- 
self the  zealous  assettor  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people,    without  regard   to  party  distinctions, 
and  free  from  all  views  to  his  own  interest.  In 
1698  he  printed  "  A  Discourse  of  Government 
with   relation  to   Militias,"    and  also    "  Two 
Discourses  concerning  the  AiFairs  of  Scotland," 
all  published  together  at  Edinburgh.    The  first 
of  these  is  an  excellent  piece,  containing  many 
forcible  observations  to  prove  how  essential  it 
is  towards  the  limitation  of  a  monarchy,  for  the 
people  to  keep  the  power  of  the  sword  in  their 
own  hands.     Jealousy  of  kings,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  inwrought  into  his  very  nature, 
and  he  thought  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  pro- 
vide too  many  securities  against  their  )ove  of 
absolute  sway.     The  second  of  bis  discourses 
on  Scotland  contains  a  propotal  wMch  appears 
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iiuhljr  inconsistent  froin  a  lover  of  liberty-:-that  FLEURT,  Ahdk&w-Uercoles  -be,  .ur^M 

ot  providing  for  the  poor  by  domestic  slavery,  nal  and  priroe-miiuster,  was  bom  at  Lodeve>in 

Prooably,  a  familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  1653.    He  wascduciitcd  at  Paris  in  the. Jesuiu' 

ancient  repubhcs,  in  which  a  majority  of  tlie  college,  and  entering  into  the  ecclesiastical  state, 

{leople  were  without  remorse  condemned  to  this  became  canon  of  Montpellier  and  doctor  of  ths 

degraded  condition,  occasioned  his  insensibiliiy  Sorbonne.     Possessing  an  iijfrceablc  person,  and 

in   this,  respect.      In    1703,  when  a  bill  was  the  qualifications  proper  to  succeed  at  couit,. he 

brought  into  the  Scotch  parliament  for  a  supply  obtained  tlie  post  of  almoner  Co  the  queen,  and 

to  the  crown,  he  moved,  that  previously  to  this  afterwards  to  the  king.  IniiSpSbewasnominatcd 

or  any  other  business,  the  house  should  consider  tothebishopricof  Frejus,  andonthiaoccasionie- 

what  acts  were  necessary  to  secure  their  rcli-  ceivedaveryhandsomecomplimentfromthekin^, 

gion  and  liberties  in  case  of  the  queen's  death  j  "  I  have  made  youwait  a  long  while"  (saidl^wii. 

and    he    proposed   various    limitations    of    the  XIV .]}  "butyou  have  so  many  friends,  that  Iwas 

prerogative,     which    were    received    into    the  desirous  you  should  be  obliged  for  your  advance- 

"  Act  of  Security,"  passed  through  his  exer-  meuttoiioouebutmyself."  ,He  was  in  his  diocese 

tions  into  a  law,  but  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  when  the  allies,  under  the  duke  of  Savoy  and 

subsequent  union.     Of  this  last  measure  he  was  prince  Eugene,  made  an  irruption  into  Provence, 

a  zealous  opposcr,  upon  the  ground  of  the  pro-  By  his  prudent  conduct  and  engaging  manners 

bable  ruin  wnich  Scotland,  as  the  weaker  conn-  he  saved  his  cinr  and  its  environs  from  pillage, 

try,  would  undergo,  by  submitting  all  her  inte-  and  persuaded  the  generals  to  be  contented  with 

rests  to  the  decision  of  a  common  parliament,  a   moderate  contribution.      His   interest  with 

He  made  several  spirited  speeches  on  the  sub*  madame  Maintenon  and  olJier  persons  at  court 

ject,  and  pubtisbet^  in  1706,  "  A  State  of  the  caused  him  to  be  nominated  in  the  testament  o£ 

Contioversy  between  united  and  separate  Par-  Lewis   XIV.  preceptor  to  his  successor,   the 

Jiaments,  Sec."     Thh  was  not  a  matter  to  be  young  king  Lewis  XV-    He  ingratiated  hlmr' 

decided  by  eloquence  ;  otherwise  that  of  Flet-  self  with  his  pupil  sq  as  to  inspire  him  with  a 

cher,  which  was  more  nervous  and  correct  than  profound  esteem  and  attachment  i  at  the  same 

that  of  any  other  speaker  in  the  Scotch  parlia-  timehepaidhiscourtto  themarshalde  Villcroyt 

ment,  enforced  by  his  known  patriotism  and  the  Idng's  governor,  and  to  the  regent  duke  of 

independence,  would  have  carried  much  weight.  Orleans,    by  the  most  respectful   demeanour. 

As  a  writer  he  likewise  possessed  great  power.  The  rezcnt  would  h^vc'conjened  upon  him  the 

Hisstylewasperspicuous,  elegant,  and  cne^ctici  archhisnopric  of  Rheims,  but  he  refused  that 

and  bis  mind  was  enlarged  by  acquaintance  with  splendid  promotion,  probably  through  the  ap- 

the  best  authors,  ancient  and  modem,  and  by  all  prehension  that  it  might  be  made  a  pretext  for 

the  branches  of  knowledge  which  form  the  poli-  removing  him  from  the  person  of  the  king. 

tician.      Andrew  Fletcher  died  at  London  in  At  the  death  of  the  regent,  it  was  through  his 

1716.     Alt  writers^  who  mention  him,  concur  recommendation  that  the  duke  of  Bourbon  wat 

in  attesting  the  firmness,  vigour,  and  integrity  appointed  prime-muitster ;    but  in  fact  it  wat 

of  his  character.      Macky,    in   his  Memoirs,  himseif  who  governed,  by  means  of  the  hifiu-, 

drew  the  following  spirited  sketch  of  him  while  ence  which  he  possessed  over  the  lung's  mind, 

living :     "  He  is  a  gentleman,   steady  in  bis  This  was  put  to  the  trial  when  the  duke,  urge^ 

principles,  of  nice  honour,  widi  abundance  of  by  his  mistress,  attempted  to  exclude  the  bishop 

learning ;    brave  as  the  sword  he  wears,  and  from  his  private  consultations  with  the  king, 

bold  as  a  Iton,     A  sure  friend,  but  an  irrecon-  Fleury  immediately  retired  to  the  hou^  of  s 

cileable  enemy :  would  lose  his  life  readily  to  religious  fraternity,  and  wrote  to  hi&  majesty  a 

serve  his  country ;  and  would  not  do  a  oase  letter  filled  with  expressions  t>[  tenderness  and 

thin^  to  save  it.     His  thoughts  are  large  as  to  regret,  the  effect  of  which  was  such,  that  it  was 

religion,  and  could  neVer  be  brought  within  the  impossible  to  pacify  the  king  till  he  was  recall- 

.bounds  of  any  particular  sect ;  nor  will  he  be  ed  and  restored  to  nis  presence.     It  was  during 

under  the  distinction  of  whig  or  tory,  saying,  this  period  that  Horace  Walpole,  then  embasr 

these  names  are  only  used  to  cloak  the  knavery  sador  from  England,  foreseeing  i^vr  thf  matter 

of  both  parties."    His  publications,  and  some  was  likely  to  terminate,  paid  Fleurj  a  visit  in 

of  his  speeches,  were  collected  in  one  volume  fiis  retreat ;  which  well-timed  mark  of  respect 

octavo,  entitled  "  The  Political  "Works  of  An-  he  took  so  kindly,  that  it  was  the  fount^don  of 

drew  Fletcher  esquiie,"  printed  at  London   in  the  ConsUnt  friendsliip  wliich   he  -maintained 

1732.     I,trd  Buclan's  Life  of  Andrew  Flelcbtr.  with  sir  Robert  Walpole  during  his  admlnistra- 

Biog.  Britan. — A,  tion.      From  this  time   Fleury  bccan^e  chief 
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n^TihtHy  Imt  v^out  assaming  die  tide  and 
tpparent  funcdons  which  had  marked  out  the 
premieT.  He  was  created  •  cardinal  in  1726 1 
and,  though  now  turned  ef  serenty,  did  not 
hecitate  to  undertake  the  burthen  of  governing  a 
vast  kingdom.  The  spirit  of  his  administra' 
tion  was  econom^r  in  the  public  revenue,  and  the 
prcservadon  of  peace.  The  latter  object  he 
was  not  able  to  attain,  but  he  teminated  in 
three  years  the  war  of  1733  with  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.,  and  obtained  for  France  (lie  im- 
eortant  acquisition  of  Lorraine.  His  policy  is 
chiefly  blamed,  in  confiding  so  much  in  the 
pacific  intentions  of  Walpole,  as  to  hope  for 
uninterrupted  friendahip  with  England ;  vnience 
he  was  lea  to  exercise  his-economy  towards  the 
navy'w  as  to  suffer  it  to  fall  to  ruin.  His  tran- 
quil and  unenterprising  disposition  was  not  cal- 
culated to  gain  the  respect  of  a  nation  like  the 
French,  which  profited  by  his  good  qualitks  in 
the  extension  of  its  commerce  and  manufac- 
tnres,  without  greatly  esteeming  Hm.  He  was 
^^  tiiou^t  to  gite  ear  too  readily  to  the  pro- 
jecb  of  financiers  ;  and  he  shewed  himself  too 
ittuch  the  ecclesiastic  in  the  attention  he  paid 
to  the  qnanels  of  Jansenism.  ^In  private  life  he 
was  simple  and  modest,  content  with  a  very 
moderate  income,  derived  from  two  or  three 
abbacies,  and  remote  equally  from  avarice  and 
ostentation.  "He  was  a  member  of  the  French 
Academyi-*nd  of  die  other  literary  societies, 
but  is  charged  whh  nee;lecting  men  of  genius. 
The  war  of  1740,  which  began  with  disasters 
hr  which  his  administration  was  blamed,  em- 
bittered the  close  of  his  life;  whidi  however,  by 
die  aid  of  tentper^Qce  and  natural  cheerfulness, 
he  protracted  to  his  ninetieth  year.  He  died  in 
J»aaxrf,  1743)  and  was  buried  nnder  a  mag- 
fdficent  tomb,  at  the  king's  cspence,  in  the 
-rfrtrrch  of  the  Louvre.  Martri.  Niuv.  Diet. 
Kilt.  Millet.  Diicfos  Afhti.  Stcr. — A. 
•  FLEURY,  Clauds,  a  learned  French  priest 
luid  tdcbrated  ccclesiaistical  historian,  who  flou- 
fished.in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  at 
Paris,  in  &t  year  1/540.  His  father  was  an 
esteemed  advilfcate,  originally  of  Rouen ;  and 
(he  subject' of  this  article  was  bred  up  to  the 
iaine  proftssion,  and  admitted  an  advocate  of 
the  parKameirt  of  Paris  in  the  year  1658,  For 
ftin^  ^years  be  attended  the  bar,  diligently  ap- 
pIptlR  lamseJf  to  the  study  of  junspradence 
and  tSe  belles -letttes,  and  tad  flattering  pro- 
spetiti  of  success  in  ifcat  career  J  but  findmg  his 
iridiuy^ttn'^onger  for  studious  retirement  than 
die' pfijfessioQ  en  the  law,  he  determined  to 
tm'braec!  the  ecclesiastical  state.  He  was  ad- 
mined  to  the  conferences  which  the  cdebrated 
fiossuet  held  at  his  own  houte,  on  the  Scrip- 


tores,  and  on  nibjects  of  rdigion  and  Hteratore } 
and  was  made  sceretaty  to  those  meetings. 
About  tim  time  be  translated  into  Latin  me 
weH-4nown  work  of  that  U^op,  entitled 
"  Exporition  of  the  Caditdic  Doctrine."  He 
soon  acquired  a  high  character  for  abilities  and' 
literatare,  while  he  was  equally  the  object  of 
respect  for  his  piety  and  virtues.  In  the  year 
1672  he  was  chosen  preceptor  to  the  princes  of 
Conti,  and  discharged  the  duries  of  that  ap- 
pointment with  f  '%  credit  to  himsetf  and  pa- 
pils,  that  in  the  year  1680  Lewis  XIV.  named 
nim  preceptor  to  his  favourite  natural  son  the 
count  of  Vermandois.  After  the  death  of  diat 
young  prince  in  J6S3,  the  king,  by  way  of 
recompcnce  far  Fleury's  services,  presented  him 
to  the  abbey  of  Loc-Dieu,  belonging  to  the 
Cistercian  order,  and  in  me  diocese  of  Rhodcz. 
In  the  year  1689  the  king  fixed  upon  him  as 
the  fittest  person  to  be  associated  with  Fenelon 
in  the  education  of  his  legitimate  offspring,  xai 
made  him  sub-preceptor  to  his  grandsons,  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  Anion,  and  Berry.  In  the 
year  1696  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
French  academy,  at  the  meetings  of  which  he 
afterwards  assisted  as  often  as  his  duties  and 
his  fondness  for  recrement  wouM  permit. 
While  the  abbe  Fleury  lived  at  court,  *'  he 
breathed  the  dangerous  atmosphere  of  the  place 
wi^ont  inhaling  its  contagion ;  dividing  his 
time  between  study  and  the  duties  of  fais  office, 
and  ignorant  of  the  intrigues,  and  almost  of  the 
events,  of  that  stormy  residence."  When,  there- 
fore, he  had  completed  the  education  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year  lyofl,  "  wearied 
with  the  court,  though  be  was  neither  an  actor, 
nor  even  an  observer,  but  a  mere  spectator  in 
it,  he  longed  for  the  period  of  quitting  it." 
At  that  time  the  priory  of  Argenteuil  became 
vacant,  which,  from  its  proximity  to  Paris, 
offered  a  commodious  retreat  for  study,  within 
reach  of  desirable  sources  of  assistance  and  in- 
formation. This  benefice  the  abbe  Fleury  ob- 
tained from  the  king  without  difficulty ;  but,  as 
a  strict  observer  of  the  canons,  resigned  on 
that  occasion  his  abbacy  into  the  king's  hands. 
If  he  had  been  covetous  of  wealth,  ne  might 
have  found  pretexts  for  retaining  the  latter, 
which  would  easily  have  been  a(Cnitted ;  and, 
indeed,  if  he  had  been  ambitious  of  accumu- 
lating the  most  valuable  preferments,  and  the 
highest  dignities,  such  was  the  degree  of.  6- 
vour  in  which  he  stood  with  the  king,  that  he 
would,  doifbtless,  have  been  fully  gratified. 
But  his  disinterestedness  was  equal  to  his  other 
virracs ;  and  his  conscience  woirid  not  permit 
him,  under  any  pretences,  to  break  those  tegu- 
lalions  to  wluat  be  had  sworn  subnirissKn. 
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«H»i  exwnple,"  saye  D'Akmbert,  *'  m»y  teach  be  has  chiefly  displayed  in  hii  "  DlsoMfsflS  or 

those  eccleawftics  of  ii^h  repute  who  have  the  Ecckaiastical  Histon."    ]^ght  itf  t^eo)  apmi- 

intcrasts  of  Feligicni  so  often  in  their  mouths,  ed  in  the  author's  tife-tunci  pre{ixc4  to  di^reitt 

that  the  most  efficacious  mean  of  impressing  It  volumes  of  hia  "  History*"  and  aAcnratds  c<^ 

DP  others,  is  to  practise  its  laws  and  maxims,  lectcd  together  in  one  Toluin«tvelYe«>  Afterbls 

by  beginning  with  exercising  on  themselves  thi  death,  a  oiath  was  puUisheil  ia  the  je%t  4734, 

•trictneis  which  they  profess  in  tlirir  principles^  With  notes.    They  ue  written-with  men  tSli- 

•nd  proTing  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  and  zeal  gance,   purity,  precision,  and  fottx,  thafi  tte 

by  the  saDctity  of  their  lives."    In  his  studious  author's  "  tf  istoiy,"    and   discover  prdob  itf 

ncreat  at  Argenteuil  the  abbe  Fleury  continued  profound  enquiry,  a  calm  and  aouod  judgKKBd 

till  the  year  1716,  when  he  was  drawn  out  o£  and  an  enlightened  and  liboral  mind.      The 

it  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  I'cgent  of  the  abuses  and  usurpations  of  the  KomuiMS}  Uie 

lungdom  after  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  fill  spirit  of  faction  and  intrigue  wbicli  reigned  in 

the  place  of  confessor  to  the  young  successor  various  councils ;  the  infamous  orttsadAS,  vhich 

to  the  crowa.     His  infirmities,  however,  and  he  calls  "  holy  robberies  beyond  sea ;"  ih^  <Htl- 

the  intrig^s  of  the  Jesuits  to  obtain  the  direc-  tiplication  of  the  pernicious  nuMastao  ordezst 

tiMi  -of  the  lung's  conscience  for  a  member  the  corruption  of   morals  amonr  the  cjngy; 

of  their  society,    obliged  him  to   resign  his  the   violent   perseoutiona    sp    often  eidrcised 

^ce  in  Hie  jrcar  173a.     He  died  in  1733,  in  Mainst  heretics j  and  othe^  coUate^l  lot)ic*i  it* 

the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,   leaving  b6>  the  subjects  which  he  hu  (tiscws^d  is. them* 

bind  him  a  character  estimable  for  extensive  in  a  manner  that  will  reflect  lasti^  iMonur  on 

learning,  firm  and  nice  integrity,  true  modesty  his  memory.     The  author's  "  Mannert  of  tW 

and  candour,   great  pwity  aiKl  umplidty  df  Iwaelites,"  published  in  16S1,  andhW  "Mwr 

manners,  aoA  unafiectcd  ardent  piety.     He  wa«  ners  of  the  Christiana^"  publiahed  is  thfi  Sc3^ 

the  author  of  niunerous  works  of  merit,  which  lowing  year,  and  afKr«3rd»  united  wnb  At 

we  shaU  enumerate  in  the  order  la  which  they  fbuver  in  oM  Tohuoe  twelves,  £afi»  an  umAiI 

are  noticed  by  D'Alcmbert.     His  most  consv*  and  interesting  introduction  to  sacted  and  M* 

derable  work,  the  fruit  oi  thirty  ycar^  study,  clesiutical  histcHj,   vritteo  io  all  attkitt  wul 

■  was  his  <*  Ecclestastical  History,"  in  twenty  sometimes  iKgligent  styfei  jbst  mfiit^ntly.^V*. 

volumes  twebes,  of  which  the  first  was  pul>-  spicuous  and  pceeito>  vilh  « twm  of  sckitutmC 

fished  in  the  year    11S91,  and  the  last  in  the  and  reflection  that  wUl  gsncraUy  tccoid  with 

year  1723.  It  has  also  been  published  in  thirteen  the  feelings  of  most  piovs  ChriKltKHa'and  al* 

volumes  quarto.     It  contains  the  history  of  the  ways   with    those   of  piots  C^tfhoUoi.       Uia 

christian  church  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  '.'  Historical  Catechism,"   pMbtiAod  in   1^79* 

council  of  Constance,   in  1414,  and  vas  re*  and  the  abrklgment  9f  it»  intended  ior  the  4»> 

cnved  with  great  and  deserved  applause.    His  stiuctionof  children,  isdrawn.Rji^thaitieADd 

facts  the  authw  has  collected  with  great  in-  and  clearness  that  r^cy  it  a  ptojpcr  nedd-fitf 

dustry  and  impartiality  from  the  best  anthori-  works  of  a  simuUr  lowl.     The  authoKa  ilessgii 

ties,  apd  has  combined  them  in  a  simple  un-  in  it  is  to  instruct  Chtistiaas,  m  a  lifQ^  and 

qniamented  style,   which,   though   sometimea  familiar   manner,  in   the  hi«tory  and  priaois 

i>egligent  and  tn<Hiotonous,  and  disfigured  by  pies  of  their  religion.      In  tha  ynr  t6i6  Ih* 

Gi^k  and  Lstin  idiems,  is  marked  throughout  abbe  Fleury  pubhshed  "  A  Treatise  «a  the 

by  an  air  of  frapkness  and  veracity  that  strong-  Choice  and  Conduct  of  Studuaii"  in  ■iibuii  ho 

ly  Koommends  it  to  the  reader.     Allowances^  has  displayed  the  same  logical  pcecisiqn  and 

indeed,  must  be  made  for  the  tinge  which  some  the  «ame  bind  of  good  sense  which  appear  is\ 

of  his  representations  have  derived  from  his  his  Oi$a]Hxses  on  Ecdesiasticai  Histbi^.    Ha 

MCVB  of  things  as  a  jzealous  Catholic;  and  by  considered  it,  however,  oaly.as  a  sketch,  arhicb 

BfOtestaats  he  will  not  be  acquitted  of  too  much  he  purposed  to  cast  anew,  wiih  AttsidnsUa 

credulity  with  regard  to  legends  and  miracles,  additions.     At  the  conchincui' ar?  twoi  Latin 

He  is,  however,  highly  to  be  commended  for  q>istles,  '»  whidi  he  seems  to  h^c  iatciHlad'MC 
the  superiority  with  which  he  has  frequently  '  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Jioraee,  ^^nd  Mb 

risen  above,  what  we  may  be  allowed  without  ttderable  success.     In  the  vcsr  1688  he  pidriid^ 

any  iavidiaustiess  to  call,  the  prejudices  of  a  ed  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Duty,  of  Mastensnil 

catholic  churchman,  and  ior  the  ft'ccdom  and  ServantSf"  twelves*  wiuch  costtaim  many  Jti^ 

bpldncss  with  which  he  has  attacked  many  of  ing  observaljons,  and  much  sxctdlent  adviae^ 
the  corruptioos  and  scandaloas  measures  prac-  which  merit  the  attcstton  botfc  trf  'ihe . Jigkfer. 

tucd  or  saactigoed  by  the  iHily  see.    Ibis  spirit  and  ioirst  ordeis  of  ssctety.  ,  ia  itiay-tik 
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published  hie  **  Institute  of  Ecclesiastical 
Law,"  in  2  vols,  izmo.  which  has  been  praised 
by  able  juristBt  commented  upon  bv  some,  and 
honoured  with  the  encomiums  of  chancellor 
D'Aguesseau.  His  other  works  were,  "  A  His- 
tory of  French  hair,"  printed  in  the  year  16741 
without  the  author's  name,  and  afterwards  pre- 
fixed to  (he  elder  M.  Argou's  Institute  of 
French  Law ;  "  The  Life  of  La  Mere  d'Ar- 
bouze,"  who  reformed  the  convent  of  Val-dc- 
Grace,'  i2mo.;  "  The  Portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,"  afterwards  dauphin,  i2mo.,  17141 
«nd  an  unfinished  performance,  published,  after 
hia  death,  and  enDtled  "  A  Treatise  mi  Public 
Law,"  in  a  vols.  lamo-  Select  Euhgits  traiu- 
lated  from  tht  French  of  tfAlembtrty  hj  Dr. 
^iiin.  Morer't.  Nuev.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 
.  rLCtt>OARD^  or  Frodoahd,  an  eccle- 
siastic and  historian,  was  bom  at  Epernai  in 
Champagne,  'm  ^94.  He  received  his  educa- 
don  at  Rhnms,  and  acquired  the  esteem  of  its 
arehbisht^  so  aa  to  be  appointed  keeper  of  the 
Uthires  m  th«  cathedral,  and  afterwards  canon. 
He  bad  other  benefices,  and  in  936  was  de- 
moted to  p6pe  Leo  VII.  by  whom  he  was  gra- 
oously  received.  At  length  he  retired  to  a 
momttery  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  of  which 
he  beuame  abbot.  An  attempt  was  made,  in 
951,  to  place  him  in  the  see  of  Noyon ;  but 
•ithough  the  clergy  uid  people  concurred  in 
his  election,  another  person,  favoured  by  the 
king,  obtained  possession-  He  resigned  his 
abbacy  -is  963,  and  devoting  himself  to  pious 
exercises,  SxtA  in  odour  ^  satutily  m  066.  Flo- 
doard  wrote  ♦^  A  Collection  of  Histories  in 
Verse,"  containing  the  triumphs  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  disciples,  and  the  abridged  his- 
tory of  all  the  popes  down  to  Leo  VII.,  and  of 
the  most  illustrious  lulian  saints;  of  this  last 
past  extiacts  have  been  published  by  Ruinart 
and  MabilloR :  also,  <'  A  History  of  the  Church 
of  Rheims,"  from  its  foundation  to  94S  ;  of 
this  work  the  best  edition  is  that  of  G.  Cou- 
venier,  Ivo.  1617:  and,  "  A  Chronicle,"  com- 
prising the  history  of  the  tim^s  from  919  to 
^6 }  this  is  much  esteemed  by  the  learned, 
and  15  published  in  the  collections  of  Peter 
Pidkon  and  Andrew  du  Chesne.  Moreri. — A. 
FLOGEL,  Chirlks  Frederic,  a  learned 
i^Uemn  author,  was  bom  at  Jaucr,  in  De- 
cember, l^^^  In  the  year  1774  he  was 
a^iointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  aca- 
dmy  of  the  nobility  at  Lcignitz,  and  died  on 
die  7th  of  March,  178S,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine.  Flogel  bad  read  a  great  deal,  and  pos- 
■eaaed  an  .extensive  knowledge  of  the  history  of  ' 
Ittenfim,  at  well  at  td  philosophy  and  ether 


sciences.  He  was  highly  esteemed  on  accoun^ 
(A  his  integrity  and  agreeable  disposition  j  and 
his  memory  has  been  immortaUsed  by  his  excel- 
lent works,  the  principal  of  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: "  Geschichtc  des  Menschtichen  Ver* 
Btandes" — A  History  of  the  Human  Under- 
standing, £r;//atu,  1765,  8vo.;  "  Geschicbte 
des  Gegenwartigen  Zustandes  det  Schbnen 
LitteratUT  in  Deutschland" — A  History  of  the 
present  State  of  the  Belks-Lettrts  hi-  Ger.> 
many,  Jauer,  1771,  8vo. ;  **  Ges<diichte  der 
Comiscncn  Litteratur" — A  History-  of  Comio 
Literature,  Leignit^,  '784,  17871  4voIs.  8vo.  j 
"  Geschichte  des  Grotcske  komuchen,  &:c."— 
A  History  of  the  Comico-grotcs^ue,  Loignilx 
vaA  Leipiic,  1788,  8vo.  wim  phtes;  "Ges- 
chichte dor  Hofnarren" — A  History^  of  Court- 
Bufibons,  ibid.  1789,  &ro.  with  plates.  Hir- 
lehingt  Manual  of  emineni  PtrMit  who  died  itt 
the  eighteenth  Century. — J. 

FLORIMOND,  db  Remoko,  a  French 
cathoKc  controversial  writtr  in  the  sixteenth- 
century,  was  a  native  of  Agen  in  Guicnne,  and' 
became  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Bour- 
deaus  in  the  year  1570.  He  made  himself  less- 
known,  however,  as  a  magistrate,  than  as  a  de- 
fends of  die  catholic  religion  against  the  Pro^ 
testants.  In  early  life  he  was  mclined  to  the 
principles  of  the  Calvinists  ;  but  he  renouncetf 
^em  in  the  year  1566,  and  from  that  time  be- 
came a  zealous  -writer  in  behalf  of  the  tenets  of 
the  catholic  church.  He  died  irt  the  year  1603^ 
having  published  a  great  variety  of  pieces,  two- 
of  which  arc  considered  bf  the  Catholics  to  be- 
'  works  of  much  merit,  and  have  undergone  fre- 
quent impressions.  I  he  first  is,  "  A  Trearise- 
eoncerning  Antichrist;"  and  the  oBict  is  en- 
titled "  On  the  Origin  of  Heresies,"  in  2  vols*  ' 
4to.  The  latter  is  said  to  abound  in  curioua.- 
lesearches,  but  to  display  more  erudition  than' 
critical  acumen.  Moreri.  Neim.  Did.  /ffrt,— M. 
FLORIOT,  Petbr,  a  French  priest,  and* 
the  .lutlioT  of  several  pracrical  works  much- 
esteemed  by  the  Catholics,  and  frequently  re- 
printed, was  born  in  the  diocese  of  Langres,  !n- 
the  year  1604.  He  diligently  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  and  moral  theology,  and  obtained  die- 
benefice  of  Lais,  five  or  six  leagues  from  Paris^ 
in  the  year  1647.  He  died  in  1691,  in  tJie- 
qghty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  most  ce- 
lebrated of  his  works  is  a  practical  comment  en 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  entitled  "  La  Morale  du- 
Pater,  &c."  first  published  at  Rouen  in  1672, 
in  quarto,  and  afterwards  in  various  forms,  at 
difKrent  places.  The  last  edition  of  which  we- 
have  seen  any  mention  was  printed  at  RoucD)^ 
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in  174J*  "*  ^^  vtriumea  itmo.  under  the  be  more  sober  and  diligent."  He  died  at  Ant- 
tide  01  ''Christian  Morality,  founded  on  the  werp  at  the  a^  of  fifty,  in  1570.  Of  his 
Instructions  which  Jesus  Christ  has  given  us  in  works  some  of  the  principal  are  die  Fall  of 
the  Lard's  Prayer."  Another  of  his  perform-  Lucifer,  in  a  chapel  of  the  cathedral  at  Ant- 
ances,  which  oWaineda  wide  circulation,  was  werp;  a  Nativity,  in  another  chapel ;  an  As- 
entitled  "  Moral  Homilies  on  the  Gospels  for  sumption  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  grand  altar ;  a 
all  theSundays  in  the  Year,  and  for  thcprinci>  Last  Judgment,  at  Brussels;  and  some  church- 
pal  Festival)  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  pieces,  at  Ghent.  jyArgenviiU  Viei  des  PeiH' 
of  the  Holy  Virgin,"  in  2  toIs.  4to.     He  was  tru.—A' 

also  the  author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  Parochial        FLORUS,  L.  Annjeus,  a  Latin  historian, 

Mass,"  8yo.  which,  like  the  former  pieces,  do-  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  same  Annzan 

riTCS  its  principal  value  from  its  useful  moral  family  to  which  the  Senecas  and  Lucan  be- 

tendeucy.     AJoreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hitt.—Hi..  longt^.     Very  little,  however,  is  known  either 

FLORIS,  Fhakcis,  a  painter  who  has  been  of  his  country  or  his  private  history.    From  his 

termed  the  Rafhatl  sf  Flandtrs,    was  bom  at  own  account  it  appears  that  he  wrote  nearly  two 

Antwerp)    in   15^20.      His   family-name    was  hundred  years  after  the  reign  of  Augustus;  but 

VrieitA,     iJe  worked  with  his  uncle,  Claude  at  be  also  aeems  to  imply  that  he  lived  under 

Florts,  a  sculptor,  till  he  was  twenty  years  old,  Trajan,  Vossius  proposes  to  read  one  hundred 

when  a  preference  of  painting  led  him  to  take  and  fifty  years.     It  is  ecnerally  imagined  that 

instructions  in  that  art  from  Lambert  Lombard  he  was  the  same  Florus  between  whom  and  the 

of  Liege.     Under  him  he  improved  to  such  a  emperor  Adrian  a  skirmish  of  satirical  verses 

degree,  that  upon   his  return  to  Antwerp  he  passed,  recorded  by  Spartianus  *,  but  this  is  ah- 

qpened  a  school  with  great  success.     A  desire  solutely  conjectural.     He  is  the  author  of  a 

of  perfecting  his  taste  induced  him  to  travel  "  Compendium  of  Roman  History,"  irom  the 

into  Italy,  where  he  particularly  attached  him-  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  reign  of  Augus-' 

self  to  the  remains  of  antiquity,   and  to  the  tus.     It  is  the  performance  rather  of  a  rhetori- 

naked  figures  of  Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judg-  clan  dian  of  a  solid  historian,  being  written  iu 

nent,  from  which  he  caught  a  bold  and  strong  a  flowecy  style  full  of  poetical  ornaments,  and 

qunuer.     On.  his.  return  he  surpassed  all  the  with  a  sentenCiousness  often  bordering  upon  af- 

masters  in  the  Low-coimtries,,  and  rose  to  high  fectation.  The  language,  however,  though  not 

reputation}  to  which  his  lively  parts,  agreeable  perfectly   pure,  is  elegant  and  often  forcible;. 

conversation,  acquaintance  wiUi  literaturer  and  and  the  work  has  been  sufEciently  esteemed  to^ 

blcnts  for  poetry,   contributed.      His  society  have  been  commonly  put  into   the  hands  oF 

was  sougjitby  persons  of  the  first  quality  ;  but,  learners,  and  to  have  employed  the  erudition  of^ 

as  has  frequently  happened,  his  convivial  powers  several  critical  editors.     The  best  editions  are 

proTcd  eventually  injurious  to  hia  professional  the  Z>f{p£in,by  madamcDacier, 410.  1^74;  the 

exertions.     He   obtained   the  character  of  the  ^ariorttm,hj  Duker,  a  vols.  8vo.  L.  Bal.  1722^. 

Stoutest  drinker  in  all  the  country,  and  his  fa-  ajid  those  of  Grxvius,   Traj.  1680,   and  Lips,. 

culties  in  this  respect  were  not  sufiercd  to  be  1760.       Acij-h    HiH,    Lot.     Tirabetchi.    liar-- 

idle.     In  the  mean  lime  he  produced  many  fine  vwiPj  Clatiici. — A. 

works,  ..in.  which  he  displayed   consummate        FLORUS,  Drecanius,..  who  was  sumamed' 

knowledceof  hia  art,  vrith  great  I'^^hlness  and  the  Mmter,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Lyons, 

facility  of  touch,     iie  worked  with  extreme  ra^  flourished  in  the  ninth  century.   Hewasaclose. 

piditf  I  and  on  die  entry  of  Charles  \'.  at  Ant-  and  indefarigable  student,  and  far  excelled  the. 

werp,  being  charged  with  the  construction  of  greatest  part  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  exten- 

the  triumphal  arches,  he  ia  said  to  have  painted  sivencss  and  variety  of  his  literary  acquirements, 

seven  large  figures  in  as. many  hours.  No  nicety  The  reputation  which  he  had  obtained  occa- 

of  finish,  indcLd,  could  he  required   in  such  sionednisbeingselected  by  the  church  of  Lyons,, 

works.     Ofien,  when  he  returned  home  in  the  to  answer  the  treatise  of  John  Scotus  Erigena,, 

evening  flushed  with  wine,  he  would  take  his  on  the  subject  of  predestination.     This  answer 

pallet  and  dash  out  figures  so  bold  and  spiritedj,  was  entitled,  "  liber  de  Prsedcstlnatione,  contra 

uiat  he  himself  was  surprised  when  he  viewed.  Johannis  ScoU  erroneas  Definitioncs,"  and  was 

them   in  the  morning.     His  mode  of  living,,  seut  forth  into  the  world  in  the  year  852,  in 

bowever,  :it  length  reduced  him  to  a  State  of  die  name    f  the  whole  church  of  Lyons.    It  is, 

indigence  and  neglect;  and  he  was  used  to  say  extant  in  the  first  volume  of  Gilbert  Mauguin's, 

tp  his  children  and  workmen,  "  My  exan.ple  is  "  Vind.  Grat.  &  Pned."  and  in  the  eighth  vo- 

t.had  one  to  foUow,  but  it  maj  teach  you  tol  Iwne  of  the  "  Bibliotheca  Patr."    How  long 
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the  author  Gred  after  ils  production  is  not 
known-  BeHdes  that  vork,  this  Florus  vas 
the  author  of  "  Commentarius  in  omnea  S. 
Faali  Epistolas,"  which  has  been  falKly  as- 
cribed to  the  rencrable  Bedc,  and  admitted  into 
the  collection  of  his  wotiu ;  "  Conunentarius 
sen  Exposiao  in  Canonem  Missse,"  extant  in 
the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  **  Bibl.  Patr.  j" 
*'  Poemata,"  which  have  appeared  in  diSercnt 
collections,  and  are  inserted  in  the  eighth  vo- 
lame  of  the  "  Bibl.  Patr. ;"  and  other  pieces, 
cither  edited  or  still  in  M.S.  which  are  enume- 
rated by  Cave.  Many  writers  hav^  also  attri- 
buted to  him  large  additions  to  the  "  Martyro- 
logiura"  of  Bede,  which  are  incorporated  <v^iih 
it  in  the  form  In  which  it  now  a[^ars  in 
the  collection  of  that  author's  works.  CMier 
\^iters,  howerer,  among  whom  is  Cave,  refer 
those  addkioDs  to  an  earlier  date.  The  latter, 
in  particular,  ascribes  them  to  a  monk  of  St. 
TroD,  in  the  diocese  of  I^ege,  vhose  name  was 
Ftorus>  and  who  flourished  about  the  year  760. 
Cav/t  Hill.  Lit.  va/,  I.  lui  mc.  Eicn.  Ctf  vel. 
II.  jui  jac.  Phat.  Moreri.   Dupn, — M. 

FLUDD,  Robert  (Lat.  De  FtuOihuJ,  a 
physician  and  philosopher  of  a  peculiar  stamp^ 
son  of  sir  Thomas  Fludd,  treasurer  of  war  to 
<]ueen  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  1574  at  Milgate 
in  Kent.  He  was  educated  in  St.  John's-col- 
Uge,  Oxford,  where  he  took  ht«  degree  in  arts, 
and  afterwards  spent  six  years  in  travelling 
through  Europe.  It  was  probably  during  his 
peregrinations  that  he  acquired  that  attachment 
to  the  Rosycrusian  philosophy  which  afterwards 
distingulsned  him.  On  returning,  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  aettied  in  London, 
and  became  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians. His  enthusiastic  piety,  and  the  apparent 
profundity  of  his  scienUiic  knowledge,  veiled 
under  a  mysterious  jargon,  inspired  much  ad- 
miration, and  raised  him  to  temporary  fame. 
Me  is  said  to  have  used  a  kind  of  sublime  unin- 
telligible cant  to  his  patients,  which,  by  exciting 
their  faith,  might  sometimes  contribute  to  their 
relief.  He  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession, 
.and  died  at  his  house  in  Coleman-street  in 
i£37.  Dr.  Fludd. was  a  very  voluminous  au- 
thor ;  and  if  his  name  is  now  at  all  remem- 
bered, it  is  as  a  sectary  in  philosophy,  and  not 
as  a  physician.  Compounding  into  one  mass 
all  the  incomprehensible  dreams  of  (he  cabalista 
and  Paracelsians,  he  formed  a  new  physical 
system,  of  wonderful  mystery  and  alHurdity. 

■  He  imagined  two  universal  principles,  the 
northern  or  condensing  power,  and  the  southern 
or  rarefying.  Over  uieia  he  placed  innumer- 
jible  intelligences  and  geniuses^  and  he  called 


together  troops  of  spirits  from  the  four  win  ds, 
to  whom  he  committed  the  charge  of  diseases. 
He  conceived  a  harmony  between  the  macro- 
cosm and  the  microcosm,  or  the  world  of  na- 
tare  and  of  mas.  It  would  be  equally  tedious 
and  idle  to  attempt  to  analyse  all  his  fancies, 
which  however,  supported  by  mysfic  gravity 
and  a  shew  of  learning,  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  philosophers  of  the  day.  His  extravagance; 
were  thought  worthy  of  being  refuted  by  Kep- 
ler, Mersennus,  and  Gassendi,  the  latter  of 
whom  wrote  an  "  Enmen  Phikxopluse  Fhid- 
diana."  The  ritles  of  Fludd's  works  may  be 
met  viA  in  Wood.  One  of  them,  the  "  N«u» 
utriusque  Cosmi,"  is  iOustrated  (if  it  may  be 
so  called)  by  some  extremely  singular  prints. 
fytufs  Hist.  Ant.  Oxan.  hf  jShen.  Oxsn. 
Srueier'i  Hitt.  Phih: — A. 

FOESinS  (Foes),  Ahuthts,  a  learned' 
[diysician,  was  bom  at  Metz,  about  1521$.  After 
studying  in  philosophy  and  physic  at  Paris,  and 
takiog  hi3  degree  of  aoctor,  he  returned  to  Us 
own  country,  where  he  practised,  during  forty 
years*  with  great  reputation.  He  wds  often 
consulted  by  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  hut  hts 
love  of  liberty  and  study  would  not  permit  him 
to  contract  any  engagement  at  court.  He  has 
perpetoatcd  his  name  by  his  labours  on  the 
works  of  the  foAer  of  physic.  He  first  pub- 
liriied,  in  i$6o,  a  Latin  version,  with  copious 
commentaries,!^  the  second  book  of  Hippocrates 
on  epidemics;  which  was  followed  by  his' 
'*  QSconomia  Hippocratis,"  an  alphabetical  ex-' 
planaticxi  of  all  ue  terms,  espectally  die  more 
obscure  ones,  used  by  that  writer.  The  repu-- 
tation  he  acquired  by  diese  performances  caused 
him  to  be  solicited  to  give  a  complete  edition  of 
the  works  of  Hippocrates.  For  this  purpose  he 
collated  various  manuscripts,  added  a  new 
version  and  commentaries,  and  at  length  pub- 
lished •*  Opera  omnia  Hippocratis  quse  super- 
sunt,"  I  vols,  folio,  Pranrf.  ispc-  This  edition 
is  much  superior  to  all  which  had  preceded, 
and  the  author  is  reckoned  by  the  learned  Huet 
one  of  the  best  translators  iiota  the  Greek.  He 
likewise  published  "  PhaTmacoooeia  Medica- 
mentorum  omnium  qiiz'hodie  in  oiScinis  ex- 
tant)" 1561,  8vo.  He  died  in  i?g<i.  ThOam  ' 
Hitt.   HalUri  Bibl.  Med.  Pract.    Mortri.—A. 

FOGUETTA,  Uberto,  a  learned  historian 
and  orator,  was  descended  Irom  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  in  Genoa,  where  he  was  bom, 
about  1518.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  which  he  pursued  at  Peragia  t  but 
certain  circumstances  rendered  his  condition 
unsettled,  and  caused  his  youth  to  pass  in  t^ 
lious  tnrek  and  changes  of  sitiutioo.    H«  ap- 
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few>  ttf  hare  icsuled  mnch  it  Romci  whoehe  bookg,  fiom  the  fbundatioo  of  Genoa  to  tlie 

made  himielf  known  and  drtconed  by  serend  year  if^j.    Thit  was  published  by  his  brother 

degant  treatise*  and  ondons  in  Idtin.     Fnm  in  i;8ci  under  the  title  of  *■  Hktoria  Gennen- 

two  of  the  btter,  held  in  the  concbres  at  the  stum,  lAh,  XU"  wkb  a  aupplement  taken  from 

decdoD  of  pMMs  MarceUns  11.  and  Paul  IV.  it  the  history  of  Boafadio.      Foglietta  died  at 

is  conjecCnrea  that  he  must  hate  been  in  priest's  Romeinf58ij  at  the  age  of  sixty>tliree.   Hk 

orders  {  but  of  this  there  is  no  other  proof.  Latin  style  is  pure,  and  his  works  are  worthy  to 

He  was  probaUy  at  Rome  when  he  puUished,  stand  in  paraOei  with  those  of  the  best  wiitcrs 

in    1559,    two  books,    «  D^a   Rmablica  di  of  that  age. 

Genovz  j"  in  which  be  censured  with  so  mui^        His  brother  Paul  was  a  man  of  leafniDg,and 
freedom  the  excess  of  power  and  the  abases  of    a  ?ood  lulian  poet.     Jtrahteii.—A. 
it  ftntong  the  nobles,  that  he  was  proceeded        FOINARDiFkiseuc-Maurick,  a  learned 

against  as  a  rebel,  and  underwent  a  sentence  of  ■  Ffcnch  priest,  who  flourished  in  the  eighteenth  . 

banishment,  wiA  oonfiscation  of  property.  .He  century,  was  a  native  of  Conches,  a  town  of 

found,  faowerer,  a  munificent  patron  in  eardi-  Normandy,  in  the  diocese  of  Evreux.    He  was 

B^  HippoEto  d'Este,  who  received  him  into  his  well  versed  in  theology,  uid  the  teamed  Ian* 

bouse  npon  terms  of  intimate  friendship.     He  guages,  particularly  die  Hebrew  [  and  for  some 

was  also  fiToared  by  other  men  of  rank,  and  he  time  discharged  the  duties  of  rector  at  Calais, 

tppears  to  have  accompanied  cardinal  Pasqua,  Afterwards  he  removed  to  Paris,   where  he 

ti  Genoese,  to  Ae  conncil  of  Trent.     In  order  filled  the  post  of  vice-principal  in  the  college 

to  divert  t^  chagrin  inspired  by  hia  exile,  he  du  Ftesds,  and  died  in  1743,  when  he  iras  at 

emi^oyed  himself  in  writing,  and  particulariy  least  sixty  years  of  we.     tie  was  the  author  <^ 

undertook  tiie  composition  of  a  general  history  various  works,  pubhshed  without  his  name,  oif 

of  his  own  times,  in  I^atin,  commencing  from  which  those  most  known  were  "  Proposal  fc* 

die  war  of  tiie  emperor  Charles  V,  against  tibe  a  new  Ecclesiastical  Breviary,"  lamo,   iy2o> 

Protestants.     Of  this  he  puUisbed  in  1571   a  accompanied  with  critical  remarks  on  all  pre- 

fragment,    containing ,  the  conspiracy  of  the  ce<Ung  Breviaries  ;  "  An  Analysis"  of  the  for- 

Reschi,  theasfassinatunjof  Fier-Luigi  Famese,  merwork,  i2mo.  1726,  farther  illustrative  of 

Hid  the  sedition  of  Naples.     Other  parts  ap-  the  author's  design,   and  introductory  to  the 

parently  belonging  to  the  same  weil:  have  been  next  article ;  "  Breviarium  Ecclesiasticuni,  editi 

separately  printed;  as  four  books  of  the  holy  jamProspectusi  £xecutionemexhiben$,inGra- 

league  against  Selim,  published  by  his  brother  tiam  Ecclesianim  in  qnibos  nova  facienda  crit 

Paul,  and  the  pieces  on  the  expedition  to  Tri-  Brcviariomm  Editio,"  in  2  vols.  Svo.  1735,  of 

poly,   to  Oran,  and  Tunis,   and  the  siege  of  which  subsequent  writers  on  the  same  subject 

Malta.   Other  tracts  of  his,  of  a  miscellaneous  have  considerably  availed  themselves  j  "  The 

nature,  are,  "DeRattone  scribendK  Historise}"  Booked  Genesis,  in  Latin  and  French,  with 

"  De  Norma  Polybiana ;"  "  De  Causis  Mag-  an  Explication  of  the  Literal  and  of  the  Spi- 

nitudinis  Tmearnm  Imperii  i"  "DeNonnuHis  ritual  Sense,  founded  on  the  Scriptures,  and 

in  quibus  Plato  ab   Aristotele  reprehenditur."  on  Tradition,"  in  2  voli.   iimo.   i732,~which 

TI1C  whc^  of  his  General  History  has  never  was  suppressed  on  account  of  some  aingnlat 

appeared  ;  no  more  than  an  Eccleuastical  His-  notions  which  the  author  advanced  when  giving 

tory  which  his  brother  mentions    as  having  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  q>iritual  sense  - 

been  written  by  him  with  great  care  and  indaa-  of  his  original ;  and  **  A  Key  to  the  Psalms," 

try.     Meantime  he   did  not  for^  his  own  shewing  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  coin- 

coumry,  thoudi  it  had  treated  him  with  so  posed,  «c.  izmo.,  1740,  introductory  to  an- 

niuch  rigour ;  but  wrote  in  Latin  the  '*  ELi}ogies  other  work  published  two  years  afterwards  in 

of  illustrious   Ligurians,"     printed   in    1574.  i3mo.  and  entitled '*  The  Psahns  in  Historical 

About   the  same  time  he  wrote  three  books  Order,  translated  anew  from  the  Hebrew,  and 

**  De  Lingux  Latinae  prastantia&  usu-,"  in  inserted  in-^e  History  of  David,  and  the  other 

which,  under  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  he  dis-  Histories  of  Sacred  Scripture  witJi  which  they 

cnsses  the  question  concerning  the  propriety  we.  in  Connection,  £ic."  to  w^icfa  are  added 

of  the  modem  use  of  the  Latin  tongue,  with  prayers  at  the  end  of  each  psalm,  taken  from 

greaf  deganee,  and  vrith  all  the  arguments  for  ancient  MSS.  m  the  Vatican,  and  also  historical 

and  against  which  have  been  employed  by  later  .  and  geographical  tables,  ttc,    Mariri.   Neuv. 

writers.     Hislast  *trfk  was  the  history  of  his  Diet.  mrf^r-M. 
own  country,  of  which  be  Hved  to  finish  tw«h«        FOlXi  Mahk-Amthony  ob,  a  Fieiich  Je- 
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mit  in  tb«  seventeenth  centurr,  dtstinguish«d  stinue'  his  inclinadiui,  he  scrioutlf  addicted 
among  his  contemponricB  by  fats  leaming  and  himself  to  the  study  of  th«  military  ait.  He 
-talents,  and  fiamculirly  as  a  pulpit  orator,  was  served  during  the  whole  of  the  war  of  JtSSS* 
•bom  at  the  chateau  de  Fabas,  in  the  diocese  of  as  a  partisan  or  irregular,  which  situation  ha 
Couscrans,  in  the  year  1627.  He  entered  into  rendered  a  very  usefiJ  school  to  binuelf.  He 
the  order  of  Jesus  at  Toulouse,  in  the  year  acquired  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  country, 
1643,  and  by  the  excellence  of  his  natural  abi-  drew  maps  and  plans,  and  executed  in  little  all 
lides  and  Ifts  ttudioua  application,  acquired  con-  that  he  saw  practised  in  the  great.  '  He  ad- 
siderable  reputation  as  a  divine,  as  a  preacher,  vanced  in  reputation,  and  was  made  by  the  duke 
.and  as  a  man  of  letters.  For  some  years  he  Vendome his  aide-de-camp, in  170Z.  Soonafter^ 
was  appointed  to  teach  theology  at  the  college  he  accompanied  the  gran(£-prior  iatoLombardy, 
of  Toumon,  in  the  Vivarus.  His  attention  to  and  by  his  advice  was  the  cause  of  various  $nc- 
his  duties  as  professor,  however,  did  not  pre-  cesses.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
vent  him  from  engaging  in  the  service  of  the  of  Cassano,  in  which  he  received  three  wounds, 
pulpit,  for  which  he  was  admirably  adapted.  It  was  this  action  which  suggested  to  him  his 
Besides  the  learning  necessary  for  a  divine,  he  system  of  columns,  which  he  afterwards  dere- 
poBscssed  genius,  eloquence,  an  intimate  know-  loped  in  his  writings.  He  assisted  in  the  de- 
ledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  recommend-  fence  of  Modena  ;  and  being  afterwards  called 
ations  of  a  good  personal  figure,  and  of  a  noble  into  Flanders,  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
agreeable  presence.  With  these  qualifications  Malplaquet,  and  taken  pri5<Mier.  Prince  £ugen« 
he  for  a  long  time  attracted  much  notice  as  a  is  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  engage  him 
popular  impressive  preacher.  His  talents,  hke-  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  v  but  without 
wise,  frequently  induced  his  superiors  to  ap-  success.  In  1714  he  went  to  Malta,  in  order 
pointhim  toplacesof  honourandconlidence,in  to  assist  in  defending  that  island  <^ainst  tlie 
the  management  of  the  concerns  of  his  order.  Turks.  He  was  then  led  by  his  admiration  o£ 
He  died  at  the  college  of  Billon  in  Auvergne,  Charles  XII.  to  visit  Sweden  ;  and  he  was  en- 
while  dischai^ing  the  ot&ce  of  provincial,  in  trusted  by  that  monarch  with  negociatine  with 
1687,  when  he  wag  in  the  siiticth  year  of  bis  the  court  of  France  a  projected  invasion  of  Scot- 
age.  He  was  the  author  of  "The  Art  of  land,  for  thereetorationof  king  JamesII.  When 
Preaching  the  Word  of  God,  containing  the  that  scheme  failed,  Folard  returned  to  Sweden, 
Rules  of  Christian  Eloquence,"  lamo.  1687,  and  was  with  Cliarles  at  the  siege  of  Frederics- 
in  which  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  sacred  hall,  where  he  met  his  fate.  He  served  his 
and  profane  literature,  his  judgment,  and  his  concluding  campaign  in  1719,  a«  mestre-de* 
taste,  are  advantageously  displayed;  and  of  camp  andet  the  duke  of  Berwick.  After  that 
*'  The  Art  of  educating  a  Prince, '  which  was  period  he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
published  in  i2mo.  after  the  author's  death,  of  his  favourite  art  in  retirement.  He  con- 
and  without  his  name,  as  well  as  the  preced-  tracted  an  intimacy  with  count  Saie,  to  whom 
ing.  1  he  latter  work  met  with  a  very  flatter-  he  communicated  his  ideas,  and  whose  future 
Ing  reception  from  the  public,  but,  owing  to  eminence  he  predicted.  In  1727  he  published 
the  circumstances  of  its  being  both  posthumous  his  great  work,  the  vehicle  of  his  military  re- 
and  anonymous,  was  for  a  time  attributed  to  flections  and  inventions,  "  Commentaries  on 
different  authors,  and  among  others  to  the  mar-  Polybius,"  t5  vols.  4to.  This  piece  is  written 
quis  de  Vardes.  The  best  authorities,  how-  with  the  prolixity  and  want  of  method  usual  in 
.ever,  concur  in  maintaining  it  to  be  a  genuine  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  authorship, 
production  of  father  de  Foix.  Mortri.  NeMv>  but  it  contains  much  excellent  matter,  and  was 
Viet.  Hut.—^.  highly  esteemed.  He  also  wrote  "  New  Dis- 
FOLARD,  Charles,  chevalier  de,  a  cele-  covenes  respecting  Warj"  "A  Treatise  on 
brated  military  writer,  was  born  of  a  noble  but  the  Defence  of  Places ;"  and  "  A  Treatise  on 
reduced  family  at  Avignon,  in  1669.  An  early  the  Duty  of  a  Partisan  ("  the  last  left  in  M.S." 
passion  for  arms,  inflamed  by  reading  Cxsar's  He  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Commentaries,  caused  him  at  the  age  of  six-  London  in  1 749.  He  was  a  man  of  worth,  and 
'teen  to  engage  in  the  service  ;  and  though  his  would  probably  have  risen  to  higher  employ* 
father  withdrew  him  and  shut  him'up  in  4  con-  ments,  had  he  not  been  connected  with  those 
vent,  he  found  nieans  two  years  afterwards  to  who  supported,  the  miracles  of  the  abttc  Paris, 
make  his  escape,  when  he  entered  as  a  cadet  in  whereby  he  gave  ofience  to  caidinai  Fleury.  He 
Jhc  regiment  of  Berry,    Being  now  suffered  to  possessed   the  government  of  Bourbourg  foe 
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die  last  forty  years  of  hii  life.     He  died   at  preface,  in  which  it  wat  stated,  thougli  wiAotfC 

Avignon  in   1752,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  any  evidence)  and  contrary  to  probability,  that 

Moreri.   Nbiiv.  Diet.  Hist. — A.  the  Basil  impression  had  been  conrupted  by  he- 

FOLENGIO,  or  FotENGios,  John  Bap-  tetics.  The  general  character  which  Dupin 
TisT,  a  learned  Italian  moilk  who  flourishid  gives  of  these  labours  of  Folangio  is,  that  the 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  wasliorn  at  Mantu^i,  author  "writes  purely  and  noblyj  and  Thuanut 
in  the  year  1490.  When  he  was  sixteen  yen s  had  reason  to  say,  that  no  man  wiD erer  repent 
of  age  he  entered  into  a  bencdictiiie  monastery  the  reading  of  nie  Comntentarics."  FoleogiO 
in  his  native  city,  and  applied  with  such  dili-  died  in  1 559,  when  in  de  acvendeth  year  of  his 
gencc  and  success  to  his  studies,  that  he  ac-  age.  Dupin.  Moreri,  Landi'i  Hilt,  de  /a  Lit. 
quired  a  high  reputation  Ibr  his  pioticiency  in  ifhiil-  vol.  IV.  liv.  ni. — M. 
hterature  and  sacred  criticism,  at  the  same  time  FOL£NGO>  Theophilus,  known  utider 
that  he  rendered  hims'lf  the  object  of  general  the  name  of  Merlin  Coccayt,  and  celebrated  for 
esteem  by  his  pisty,  his  charity,  his  prudence,  the  species  of  poetry  c^led  macaronic,  wai 
and  his  polite  amiable  mam.  rs.  His  merits  bom  m  1491,  of  an  andent  family  at  Cipadn 
occasioned  his  being  selected  to  iill  honourable  near  the  lake  of  Mantua.  He  studied  polite 
stations  in  his  OTdcr.  According  to  Dupin,  he  literature  under  Virago  Coccato,  and  philosophy 
was  made  prior  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Justina,  under  Pomponazzi,  and  early  displayed  token* 
at  Padua  -y  and  according  to  Tiraboscbi,  he  re-  of  an  acute  and  lively  genius.  In  1507  he  en- 
ceired  a  similar  appointment  in  the  benedictine  tered  into  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  on  which 
monastery  at  Mantua,  and  was  a^^rwards  occasion  he  changed  his  baptismal  name  of 
chosen  abbot  of  the  monaBtcry  at  Treriso.  By  Jeiom  for  TTieopKIus.  His  disposition,  how- 
pope  Paul  17.  he  was  sent  into  Spain,  In  the  ever,  was  little  calculated  for  the  cloister ;  and. 
quality  of  visitor  of  the  different  benedictine  after  pasnng  a  few  years  in  the  monastery,  aA 
foundations  in  that  country.  After  he  had  amorous  passion  caused  him  to  quit  his  habit, 
completed  the  business  of  his  mitaion  he  re-  and  follow  a  rambling  life  for  the  space  of 
turned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  appears  eleven  vcars.  During  this  period  he  took  to 
to  have  devoted  the  chief  part  of  his  attention  writing  his  macaronic  verses,  of  which  the  first 
to  theological  studies.  He  was  sincerely  de-  edition  appeared  at  Venice  in  15 19,  foUowed 
sirous  of  reforming  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  by  a  nunuKr  of  others.  This  singulu:  atU 
disciphne,  and  of  re-uniting  Catholics  and  whimsical  kind  of  writtng,  the  name  of  which  - 
Protestants  in  one  communion.  With  this  de-  same  derive  from, the  ItaUan  ^^  called  mac- 
sign  he  applied  himself  to  iljustrate  the  true  caroni,  consists  ki  interweaving  with  a  ttapic  of 
sense  of  the  sacred  Scii^ures.  The  first  fruits  Latin  verse,  a  number  of  woi^  and  phrases  in 
of  his  labours  were  **  Comntentaties  upon  the  the  vernacular  tongile,  thrown  in  at  nndom» 
Epistles  of  St.  James,  St.  Peter,  and  the  first  and  made  to  fit  the  metre  by  Latin  termioa- 
Epistle  of  Sc  John,"  published  in  1555,  in  8vo.  tions.  It  a  obvions  that  such  a  device  c«i 
Inis  work  met  wiUi  ei^eat  applause-  at  its  first  only  suit  droU  and  burlesque  subjects,  to  which 
appearance,  and  is  stiU  hidily  esteemed  for  the  it  sometimes  givet  a  very  laughatile  efl^. 
erudition  and  critical  judgment  which  it  dis-  Folengo,  if  not  the  inventor  of  macarotii* 
plays.  The  audior's  freadoin,  however,  in  vcn-  verse,  was  the  first  who  brought  it  into  vogtie. 
tunng  to  explain  the  .meaning  of  the  sacred  By  cextun  intermixed  passages  of  pure  and 
text  without  rtrictly  adhering  to  the  senie  con-  elegant  poetry  he  has  shewn  hunself  capable  of 
tended  for  by  the  catholic  churdk,  excited  the  compositions  of  a  better  taste;  but  tha  amln- 
displeaaute  of  the  court  of  Rome  against  his  tion  of  novelty,  and  the  opportunity  afforded 
work,  by  whom  it  was  consigned  to  uie  JnAx  by  such  a  style  of  indulging  his  propensity  to, 
Exfurgaterius.  Another  performance  of  his,  Hcentiousocss,  led  him  to  this  extravagaitce.  !■ 
equally  distingnished  by  erudition,  P>^y»  ^d  his  nfttive  language  he  wrote  a  burlesque  poem 
liberality,  was  **  A  Conimentai-y  upon  the  ilnder  the  feigned  name  of  Limemo  Fitocco, 
Psaltns,  printed  at  Basil  in  1557,  m  folio,  entitled  "Orlandlno,"  first  printed  at  Venice 
This  work,  likewise,  at  first  met  with  the  same  in  1 5  26.  This  is  a  piece  full  of  fancjf  and  plea- 
fate  from  the  coiupregation  of  the  Indrn,  with  santry,  but  soiled  with  many  impuntics.  It  ^is 
the  preceding.  U  was,  however,  afterwards  written  m  the  romanesque  manner,  and  in  oU 
reprinted  at  Rome  by  order  of  pope  Gregory  tara  rima.  About  the  end  of  1526  he  returned 
XIU.  in  1585,  when  it  had  been  submitted  to  to  a  rehgions  life,  and  in  the  next  year  printed 
a  revision,  arid  curtailed  of  the  obnoxious  pas-  his  "  Chaos  de!  Triperuno,"  a  very  whimsical 
sages.    This  edition  was  accompanied  with  a  aad  obscure  work,  partly  in  verse,  partly  in 
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prose,  and  employing  sometimCB  the  Latin, 
sometimes  the  Italian  l;inguages,  now  in  the 
grave,  now  in  the  macaronic  style.  It  describes' 
the  various  incidents  of  his  life,  ending  with 
his  conversion.  He  then  retired  to  a  small 
monastery  of  his  order  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, where,  in  order  lo  expiate  the  fault  of  his 
loose  writings,  he  composed  a  poem  in  ottava 
rima,  entitled  "  La  Umanita  del  Figlio  di  Dio," 
1533;  hut  it  met  with  few  readers  in  compa- 
riaoii  with  the  others.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Sicily,  and  passed  some  time  at  Palermo,  where 
he  composed  a  kind  of  drama,  entitled  "  La 
Finta  o  la  Palermita,"  which  was  a  representa- 
rion  of  the  Creadon,  the  Fall,  &c.  It  is  pre- 
served in  MS.  He  also  wrote  some  christian 
tragedies,  now  lost,  '  He  died  in  1544  in  the 
monastery  of  S.  Cfoce  de  Campese,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Padua,  and  was  interred  with  great 
pomp.  A  magnificent  tomb  vas  erected  to  his 
memory,  with  several  epitaphs  in  various  lan- 
guages. Mareri.  Tirabotchi, — A. 
,  FOLKES,  Martin,  a  gentleman  distin- 
guished as  a  philosopher  and  antiquary,  was  the 
son.  of'  a  counsellor  at  law  of  the  same  name, 
and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Westminster  in 
1690.  His  mother  was  one  of  the  two  daugh- 
ters and  co-heiresses  of  air  William  Hovell,  of 
Hillington-hall  near  Lynn,  He  received  his 
carfy  education  from  the  private  tuition  of  Mr. 
Cappel,  fornlerly  Hebrew-professor  at  Saumur, 
and  son  to  the  learned  Lewis  Cappel.  In  his 
seventeenth  yearhewas  removed  to  Clare-hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  pursued  his'  mathema- 
tical and  philosophical  studies  witli  great  suc- 
cess. He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  his  twenty-third  year,  arid  by  his  as- 
siducus  attendance  and  ingenious  communica- 
tions acquired  so  much  credit  with  that  body, 
that  he  was  repeatedly  elected  into  its  council. 
He  obtained  the  friendship  and  good  ofi'inioil  of 
(he  illustiious  Newton,  the  president/ by  whoni 
he  was  nominated  one  of  the  vice-presidents  in 
1723.  After  the  death  of  that  great  man  in 
1727,  Mr.  Folkcs  was  one  of  the  candidates  fof 
the  vacant  chair,  but  he  'was  obliged  to  give 
way-to  the  superior  influence  of  sir  Hans  Sloane, 
flie  other  candidate.  Whatever  rivalry  this 
contest  might  for  a  time  occasion,  it  did  not 
prevent  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Folkes  in  tlie 
council,  or  his  re-appointment  to  the  vice-pre- 
sidentship, in  1733.  During  that  and  two  suc- 
ceeding years  he  resided  for  the  most  part  in' 
Italy,  improving  himself  in  the  knowledge  of 
classical  antiquities.  He  particularly  consulted 
the  cabinets   in  orjler  to  inforoi  himself  with 


accuracy  of  the  weight  and  value  of  ancient 
coins;  and  upon  his  return,  he  presented  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  a  dissertation  upon  this  subject.  He 
also  read  before  the  same  body  memoirs  upon 
the  measurements  of  Trajan's  and  Antonme's 
pillars,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity.  A  table 
with  which  he  presented  them  of  all  the  English 
gold  coins,  was  afterwards  printed  at  the  re- 
quest of  tlie  Society.  He  also  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  several  of  the  fruits  of 
his  obsen'ations ;  among  which  were  "  Re- 
marks on  the  Standard  Measure  preserved  in 
the  Capitol  of  Rome  ;"  and  a  model  of  an  an- 
cient sphere  preserved  in  the  Farnesian  palace. 
A  draught  of  this  last  was  published  in  Dr. 
Benlley's  edition  of  Manitius.  In  1739  Mr. 
Folkcs  paid  a  literary  visit  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  very  respectfully  received,  and  introduced 
to  all  the  men  of  eminence  for  learning  and 
science  in  that  capital.  On  the  resignation  of 
sir  Hans  Sloane  in  1741  he  was  elected  to  the 
honourable  office  of  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  and  not  long  after,  he  was  nominated 
to  succeed  Dr.  Halley  as  one  of  the  eight 
for&ign  mcr.iber  of '  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.  He  merited  thest  honours 
by  continued  assiduity  in  promoting  curious 
and  useful  knowledge,  of  which  his  frequent 
communications  to  the  Royal  So'ciety,  pre- 
served in  their  Transactions,  afford 'a  suiHcient 
testimony.  In  1745  he  published  his  valuable 
work  entitled  "  A  Table  of  English  Silver 
Coins,  from  the  Norman  Cttrtquest  to  the  pre- 
sent Time,  with  their  Weights,  intrinsic  Values, 
and  some  Rdmarks  upon  the  several  Pieces.** 
Along  with  this  he  reprinted  his  table  of  gold 
coins :  and  he  intended  to  have  illustrated  both 
with  plates,  which  he  prepared,  but  did  not 
live 'to  publish.  After  his  death  they  were 
■purch^std  by  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  an- 
(icxed  t6  a  new  edition  of  the  work  published 
iinder  its  auspices  in  1763.  To  the  honours 
bcstowiEd  upon'  Mr.  Folkes  were  added  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  conferred  by  bolh.uni- 
versities,  and  the  presidentship  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  He  continued  occasionally  to 
furnish  learned  papers  "to  the  Philosophical 
Transaction*;  till  a  stroke' df'the  palsy  unfitted 
hiih  for  farther  literarjr  labours.'  'Ihe  repeti- 
tion of  it  put  a  period  to  his  life  in  1754.  Mr, 
Folkes  waa  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge  and 
of  great  accuracy.  Hia  principal  service  tq 
science  was  his  elucidation  of  the  intricate  sub- 
ject of  coins,  weights,  and  measures.  He  left 
a  large  and  valuable  cabinet  and  library,  ■whic^  . 
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came  to  puHic  salt.  In  his  private  character  FONT,  pKTEa  de  la,  a  pious  and  worthy- 
Ire  was  polite,  generous,  ahd  friendly.  Biog.  French  ecclesiastic,  was-  a  native  of  Avignon, 
Sritan.^-~A..  and   died    towards  the  commencement  of  the 

■  FONSECA,  AsTHONT  de,  a  learned  Portu-  eighteenth  century.  He  obtained  the  priory  of 
gTiese  dominican  monk,  w^s  born  at  Lisbon  Valabregue,  and  the  appointment  of  official  in 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  the  cathedral  church  of  Uzes.  Afterwards  he 
Century.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Paris,  relinquished  his  priory,  and  devoted  himself  to 
where  he  received  his  licence  as  a  preacher,  the  establishment  of  a  religious  seminary  in 
and  in  the  year  1542  was  admitted  to  the  de-  that  episcopal  city.  He  was  the  first  superior 
gree  of  doctor  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne.  of  his  institution,  and  discharged  the  duties 
Having  returned  to  his  native  country,  his  of  that  office  with  great  diligence  and  zeal, 
merits  procured  him  the  appointment  of  He  was  the  author  of  "  Entretiens  Ecclcsias- 
professor  of  theology  In  the  university  of  Co-  tiques,"  or  Ecclesiastical  Conversations,  which 
>mbra ;  and  afterwards  the  celebrity  of  his'  .were  printed  at  Paris  in  five  volumes  twelves ; 
pulpit  talents  occasioned  his  being  nominated  and  of  four  volumes  of  "  Sermons,"  in  twelves, 
preacher  in  ordinary  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  TTiey  are  still  held  in  estimation  by  the 
He  was  the  author  of  "  Remarks  upon  the  Catholics,  and  are  represented  to  contain  a 
Commentaries  of  the  Bible  by  Cardinal  Ca*  judicious  and  useful  explanation  of  the  duties 
jetan,"  which  were  published  at  Paris  in  1539J  of  ecclesiastics,  and  of  Christians  in  general, 
together  with  the  life  of  that  cardinal,  in  foho  \  as  enforced  by  the  Scriptures,  the  fathers,  and 
and  also  of  "Commentaries  on  the  Book  of  the  councils.  Netm.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 
Joshua,"  "  on  the  Books  of  Kings,"  *'  on  the  FONTAINE,  Nicholas,  a  pious  and  volu- 
Books  of  Chronicles,"  and  other  pieces.  Mo-  niinous  French  writer  in  the  janscnist  ctmnec- 
rm.— M.  tion,  was. the  son  of  a  scrivener  at  Paris,  and 

'  FONSECA,  Peter  dk,  a  learned  Portu-  bom  in  that  city  in  the  year  idij.  Having 
gU^e  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Cortisada  in  the  priory  lost  his  father  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age, 
of  Crato,  about  the  year  1538.  He  entered  he  was  for  some  time  principally  confided  to  toe 
into  the  society  of  Jesus  when  he  was  twenty  care  of  a  relation,  who  expressed  his  desire  to 
years  of  age,  and  by  his  talents,  leamiitg,  and  introducB  him  into  public  life  by  placing  him 
address,  recommended  himself  successively  to  under  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Richelieu, 
several  honourable  employments.  He  was  the  Young  Fontaine,  however,  felt  a  stronger  in- 
first  who  was  appointed  professor -of  philoso-  clination  for  retirement  and  study,  than  for  mix- 
phy  in  the  university  of  Coimbra,  -and  after-  ing  in  the  bustle  of  the  world,  and  formed  ap 
wards  was  made  professor  of  theology  in  die  intention  of  entering  into  'the  society  of  the 
university  of  Evora,  where  he  was  admitted  to  Jesuits.  After  he  had  been  persuaded  to  re- 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  the  year  1570.  The  linquish  this  design,  his  mother  introduced  him 
posts  which  he  subsequently  filled,  were  diose  to  M.  De  Hillerin,  rectox  of  St.  Merry  at 
of  rector  of  the  college  of  Coimbra  j  superior  Paris,  who  was  die  intimate  friend  of  M.  Ar- 
of  the  house  belonging  to  his  order  at  Lisbon  ;  nduld,  and  of  other  celebrated  characters  .who 
assistant  to  the  general  at  Rome;  and  visitor  belonged  to  the  society  of  Port- Royal.  Jn 
of  the  province  of  Portugal.  He  was  also  his  house  M.  Fontaine  formed  those  con- 
in  high  favour  with  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain  nections,  and  acquired  that  turn  of  reading 
and  Portugal,  and  with  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  .  and  sentiment,  which  he  maintajfied  through  the 
who  both  employed  him  in  different  important  whole  of  his  future  life,  and  which  determined 
negociations.  He  was  the  first  who  publicly  him,  at  the  ;^e  of  twenty  years,  to  enter 
taught  that  doctrine  relative  to  the  divine  pre-  amoing'the  solitaries  of  the   aboVe-mentioiK)! 

■  science  which  was  denominated  by  the  school-  .  institutxsi.  ^By  his  isedulotis  aiKeaiion  to  tjic 
men  Scientia  rnrtHa,  and,  being  adopted  by  the  studies  which  were  prescribed  ta  him,  his 
Jesuit  Lewis  Molina,  became  a  subject  of  long  piety,  amtihis  amiabla  pleasing  manners,  lie 
and  furious  controversy  between  his  followers,  soon  ohtainod -the 'esteem,  friendship,  and  aon- 
indthe  Dominicans  and  Jansenists  who  adhered  fidcnce,  of  ihcinoat  respcqlable  members  of  tiifi 


to   the   doctrine  of  St.    Augustine.      Foriseca  isbctety.- tSei.weli'.satislied.  wtrQ,;his(  sapepiore 
died  at  Lisbon  in  15591  when  he  was  si^nty-  tiirftlr.lnsiabijttits  a^d'  ini|)Tovement,  that  th^y 
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one  years  of  age.  He'  publi«heid  difFerent  '  appdintedcbim  one  of^the  tutors  o^  tJw  young 
treatises  in  philoaophyi'  crtiong  vJhich  -Wete,  'persaR^'wli3"Were)SeBt  for '  edu(bti«n  to,  their 
"  In  Isag'ogen  Porphyrii-,"  *'  Dialecttoa,  Lib.  semihar^.vt  Tlie  'pri^cip'bl  -patt*  of-  the  tinfC 
VIII>,"  and  **  Comment.  in-Metaphy«.,  Sc,"  Whic^Afx  Fontaine  hvas  obt  obligad  to  .-devote 
in  three  volumes  folio.     Morfri.^^M,'  •  tb  )bit'>«rtpli)i^ent^ ^ht), spent, in -theolqgio^l 
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studies,  iitd  in  traiucribing  tb«  Trtidngg  of  the  SainU  for  all  the  Days  in  the  Year,"  In  font 
most  eminent  soUtaiiesof  Fort-Ro^.  When  valumes  octavo,  which  ue  utd  to  zp^suh  in 
M.  Arnauld  found  it  neceaaary  to  withdraw  merit,  the  most  nearly  of  any  similar  produ^ 
into  prmcy,  after  his  ezpolsion  from  the  Sor-  tiooB,  to  the  work  of  M.  Baillct  i  <*  On  the  Figu- 
bonne  in  the  year  1656,  and  was  accompanied  ratire  iMUiguase  of  the  Bible,"  quarto,  pub« 
by  M,  Nicole,  they  were  joined  by  M.  Fon-  liahed  under  ae  nane  of  Royauniont,  ptjoc 
taine,  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of '  their  secre-  of  Sombreral ;  "  A  Translation  of  the  Homi- 
ury,  and  entered  into  such  an  intimacy  ff  lies  of  St.  Chryioctom  on  the  Epistles  of  St. 
friendship  wttS  them,  that  he  became  their  Paul,"  is  five  voloiaw  oct»n>,  which  occa- 
faithful  companion  in  the  difoent  retreats  to  sioncd  the  author  to  be  accused  of  Nestorianism 
which  they  were  driven.  He  was  also  united  by  father  Daniel  the  Jesuit,  and  condemned  b]r 
in  ckne  niendship  with  M.  Sacy,  the  disciplie  narlay  archbidiop  of  Paris }  and,  "  Memoirs 
and  nephew  of  M.  Amauld,  and  accompanied  of  the  Solitaries  of  Fort-Royal,"  in  two 
hiflo.  into  the  places  of  concealment  where  he  volumes  twelves,  «4iitJi  were  not  published 
took  refuge  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Jesuits,  till  after  the  author's  death.  For  the  titles  of 
In -one  of  these  it  was  their  misfortune  to  be  the  author's  oUier  pieces,  and  of  the  contro- 
diseorered,  in  the  year  I666,  when  they  were  vcrsial  treatises  called  forth  by  father  Daniel's 
committed  prisoners  to  the  Bastille,  where  they  accusation,  we  must  lefer  our  readers  to  Mo' 
wer<  confined  between  two  and  three  years,  reri.  Nouv.  DUt.  Hut. — M. 
Affef  their  liberation  their  intimacy  became  FONTAINE,  John  de  la,  one  of  the  most 
strong  than  ever,  and  continued  unbroken  original  geniuses  of  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV. 
UBtil  the  death  of  M.  de  Sacy  in  1684.  From  was  born  at  Chateau-Thierry  in  1621.  His 
that  period  M.  Fontaine  frequently  changed  the  father  was  an  overseer  of  the  waters  and 
place  of  his  retirement,  until  he  finally  removed  forests  i  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
to  Mdun>  where  he  died  in  1709,  when  he  neighbouring  bailli.  It  is  supposed  diat  he 
iKtd  completed  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  received  the  rudiments  of  leammg  at  Rbcims, 
■ge.  He  was  distinguished  by  the  fervor  of  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  placed  himself  under 
his  piety,  thfe  strict  and  scupulous  observance  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory,  but  he  remained 
of  his  religions  duties,  the  purest  integrity  of  (»ily  e^hteen  months  in  that  favourable  situa- 
heart,  simpUcity  and  innocence  of  manners,  tion  for  improvement.  His  poetic  talent  re- 
tcue  disinterestedness  of  wirit,  and  unafiected  mained  dormant  till,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
modesty  and  bomility.  His  long  Bfe  was  a  la-  he  heard  a  person  read  one  of  the  odes  <^ 
({ffions  one,  during  which  he  sent  into  the  Malherbe.  Such  was  the  impression  it  made 
wotJd  a  number  of  pious  and  practical  works,  upon  him,  that  be  immediately  began  to  study 
which  were  well  received  by  the  publict  and  that  author,  to  commit  his  works  to  memory, 
hftve  maintained  considerable  reputation  with  and  finally  to  imitate  them.  His  first  essays 
Cath^ics  of  the  jansenist  partv.  As  he  was  in  verse  were  confided  to  a  relation,  who  en- 
tile ctunpanton  and  ftiend  of  MM.  Arnauld,  couraged  him,  and  directed  bim  to  the  perusal 
Nicole,  and  Sacy.  so  be  took  them  for  his  mo-  of  the  best  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  writers.  . 
dels  in  the  spirit  a«d  style  of  his  writings.  He  Of  the  Litter  he  particularly  relished  Rabelais, 
nott,  however^  be  proaounced  greatly  inferior  Marot,  and  D'Urfe,  the  second  of  whom  he 
to  his  masters,  in  point  of  v^our,  animation,  chose  as  his  model  for  style.  He  was  also  a 
and  penpfcaky.  Of  Ids  numerous  productions  reader  of  much  more  serious  authors,  and 
die  greater  part  was  pnbhshed  without  his  FUto  and  FluUrch  furnished  him  with  the 
name,  or  under  borrowed  titles.  Among  such  moral  and  philosophical  maxims  which  are  in- 
M  are  considered  (a  be  undoubtedly  his,  and  termixed  even  in  his  lightest  pieces.  His  own 
Wtieh  have  ondergone  nsmemis  impressions  dtaractcr  exhibited  the  simplicity  of  a  child 
ai  £fl«teiw  pecio^  ar»,  <*  Hustiations  of  (he  under  the  figure  of  a  man.  He  was  mild, 
£{ew  Testament,,  fedien  from  St.  Augustine  and  gentle,  timid,  credulous,  sincere,  void  of  envy 
d»e  otfier  Latin  Vathei«i"  in  two  volumes  or  ambition,  singularly  absent,  and  altogether 
oenvs^  wflkJi  were  afterwards  wilarged  and  unfit  for  the  common  concerns  of  life,  in  which 
•uUisbed  in  two  Tofumet  quarto }  '*  An  he  therefore  readily  Bul»nitted  to  the  guidance 
AbriJcment  of  St.  ChrysoUom  on  die  OM  of  others.  At  the  persuasion  of  his  family  he 
and  New  Testament,"  in  two  votumea  married,  though  wuh  little  inclinadon  for  that 
ectarO}  **Tll*  Livea  oi  iix  Patriarriit,  with  state.  His  w^e  obtained  his  esteem  ;  her 
ReAeetMHM  taken.  fiOfD  the  Holy  Fathers,"  pleasant  humour  was  conformable  to  his  own, 
octavo  t  **  Th^  Lives  of  the  PrephetSt  wttfi  and  it  is  said  that  he  never  wrote  without  con- 
IKi^lecwm^  4eC'ji''qcIkw»  ^^flwLimof  de  suiting  hex  taste.    He. was  not  capable,. bow- 
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erer  of  a  strong  stttachnient,  and  he  seems  to  his  writings,  or  of  his  want  of  courtly  manners, 
fiavo  made  little  diiEcuIty  of  quitting  her.  The  was  no  favourite  with  Lewis  XIV.  and  was  tlie 
duchess  of  Bouillon  carried  himto  the  capital :  only  eminent  writer  of  his  time  who  did  not 
she  had  made  acquaintance  with  him  at  Chi-  partake  of  the  royal  bounty. '  When  he  was 
teau-tliierry,  and  had  first  put  him  upon  writ-  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  the 
ihg  his  Tales,  which  suited  the  sportive  turn  of  king  hesitated  in  confirming  the  nomination  { 
Iier  disposition.  At  Paris  he  found  a  relation  at  length,  that  body  having  gratified  him  with 
in  the  service  of  the  superintendant  FouqueL  choosing  Eoileau,  whom  they  did  not  like,  he 
He  was  admitted  into  the  house  of  that  muni-  gave  his  consent  to  both  elections.  It  ought 
ficent  patron  of  letters,  and  received  from  him  a  to  be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  La  Fontaine, 
pension,  for  which  he  gave  quarterly  receipts  io  that  his  life  and  conversation  were  not  in  the 
verse.  On  the  fall  or  Fouquct,  La  Fonuine  least  tainted  by  the  licefice  of  his  pen.  He  be- 
was  among  the  few  who  were  grateful  enough  haved  with  the  greatest  respect  to  the  female 
to  lament  his  fate,  which  he  dul  in  a  pathetic  sei,  never  induced  himself  in  any  thing  like 
elegy.  He  then  entered  the  ser^'ice  of  Hen-  double-entendre,  and  even  gave  excellent  ad- 
rietta  of  England,  wife  of  Monsieur,  as  her  gen-  vice  to  mothers  as  to  the  education  and  conduct 
tleman ;  after  whose  death  he  found  protectors  of  their  daughters.  Lideed,  the  spirit  of  all  his 
in  the'priflces  of  the  blood,  and  otlier  persons  tales  is  sportive  badinage;  and  as  the  siibstance 
of  distinction.  His  best  friend,  however,  was  of  them  is  taken  from  writers  mvay  of  them  of 
Mad.  de  la  Sablicie,  who  took  him  into  her  grave  and  dignified  characters,  it  is  probabl« 
house,  .and  thus  freed  him  from  those  domestic  that  he  was  insensible  to  their  impropriety.  As 
cares  for  which  he  was  so  little  fitted.  He  was  a  proof  of  this,  it  is  said,  that,  having  once 
IB  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  first  wits  of  Paris,  composed  a  very  indecent  tale,  la  wSiich  k 
Boiieau,  Moli«:e,  Racine,  ChapeDe,  &c.  ajid  monk  was  introduced  In  a  manner  very  unbe^ 
was  generally  beloved  fof  the  simple  honesty  coming  his  character,  he  dedicated  it  to  the 
and  candour  of  his  character.  .The  appellation  famous  Dr.  Amauld,  and  was  with  difficulty 
usually  given  him  was  that  of  U  bm-hmimt.  convinced,  of  the  incmgcuity  by  .Boileau  and  < 
He  did  not  shine  in  conYersation,  and  was  usu-    Racine. 

ally  silent  in  companv,  except  among  his  inti-        After  the  death  of  Mad.  de  la  Sabliere,  with  ■ 
mates.    It  is  said,  tliat  being  once  invited  to    whom  he  had  lived  twenty  years,  La  Fontaine 
dine  with  a  farmer-general,  tor  die  purpose  of    was  invited  by  Mad.  Mazarin  and  St.  Evre- 
eotertaining  the  guests,  he  ate  very  heartily,  but    mond  to  take  up  his  abode  in  England,   and 
did  not  spneak  a  word :   at  length  he  got  up,    went  to  far  in  compliance  as  to  begiji  learning' 
saying  be  must  go  to  the  academy  \  and  when    English  \  but  the  diinculty  he  found  In  this  at- 
samebody  observed  that  it  was  much  too  soon, .  tempt,  and  his  habitual  attachments  in  France, 
"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  I  will  take  the  longest  way."    pterented  the  scheme  from  taking  place.     As, 
The  literary  society  of  Paris,  however,  fixed    m  the  Roman -catholic  system,   it  appears  to 
{lim  to  the  capital,  though  he  was  accustomed    be  of  mote  consequence  now  a  man  dies  than 
e«ry  year  to  pay  a  vist  to  his  wife  in  the  month    how  he  lives,  it  was  a  great  object  to  effect  a  . 
of  September,  oa  which  occasion  he  took  with    conversion  of  this  simple  creature,  who  had 
him  one  or  more  of  his  friends.     At  these  vi-    shewn  the  same  indifference  with  respect  to  re-  - 
sits,  too,  he  sddom  failed  to  get  rid  of  part  of    ligion  which  distinguished  him  in  other  points. 
his  property;  and  as  be  never  gave  a  lease  of  a    A  disorder,  with  which  he  was   attacked   iQ 
house,  or  renewed  that  of  a  farm,  it  may  be     i6(|2,-  assisted  the  eloquence  of  a  priest  who 
s^poaed  that  his  estate  fell  into  great  disord«:.    visited  him  for  die  purpose  of  awakening  his 
His  wife  was  as  little  attentive  to  economy  at  ■  mind.     The  conTersation  was  characteristic  on  ■■ 
fgoA  manageotent  as  himsdf.    He  had  one  son,    the  part  of  La  Fontaine.     "  I  have  lately," 
whom,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  ^ut  into  the    Said  he,  "  taken  to  read  the  New  Testament :  I  ■ 
hinds  of  M.  de  Harlay,  wfao  promised  to  pro-    assure  you  it  ii  a  Tcry  good  book,,  an  excellent  ' 
videfbrhim.    After  a  long  absence,  he  met  the    boDk,..ii).fattli  I    bat  were  isone  article   to 
yoBth  at  a  house  to  which  both  were  invited,    which  \  coiild'not  accede— it  is  that  of  thecler-  - 
without  kikowing  him  i  and,  oa  ctrnverong  with    nicy  of  fatnre  puoiihmeats. .  I  cannot  compre- 
him,  expressed  himself  pleased  with  the  youag    hend  bow  tlus  etermty  it  compatible  with  the  .- 
•txanget's  talents.     "When  he  wa«  told  tbat  the    goodness  of  God:"  '  The  priest  thereupon  en-  - 
person  was  his  aon^-  "  Ah,"  said  he  calmly,  '*  1    tcred  iptoan  explanatioa  of  this  article,  as  well  ' 
am  very  glad  of  Ui"     La  FoaUme,  eidtei  ia    as  of  sereral  others,  and  finished  his  confer* 
cotue^uenoe  of  tJie  liceitiouHieM  o£  «Mae  of   eBces«il:h.tbeeiititecosvictioiiof  bispeiure&t.  . 
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The  poet  threw  into  tlie  fire  a  theatrical  piece  licatioti  of  tliem  was  made  in  four  Tolumcs  fa-  ■ 
he  had  begun,  solemnly  declared  hk  contrition  lio,  175J,  1759  ;  in  which  each  fable  is  deco- 
for  his  offences  against  morality  and  decorum,  rated  by  a  plate  executed  with  zoological  pr e- 
aml  renounced  all  the  profit  of  anew  edition  of  cision.  Of  the  small  editions,  one  by  Costc, 
his  Tales,  then  printing  in  Holland.  On  the  in  two  volumes  lamo,  1744,  is  esteemed.  La 
news  of  liis  conversion,  the  young  duke  of  Fontaine  wrote  besides,  "  I^s  Amours  de 
Burgundy  (the  pupil  of  Keneionj  very  humanely  Psyche,"  a  romance  j  "  Le  Florentin,"  a  co- 
observed,  that  it  was  not  reasonable  that  hu  medy  of  one  act;  "  L'Eunuque,"  another  co- 
shoold  become  poorer  for  having  done  his  duty;  medy;  "  Anacreontiques,"  "  Lettres,"  and 
and  sent  him  a  purse  of  fifty  louis,  all  the  several  occasional  poems,  which  are  collected  in 
money  he  had  about  him.  La  Fontaine  sur-  '*  Lcs  CEuvres  diverse*  de  La  Fontaine,"  His 
vivcd  this  illness,  and  parsed  two  years  in  the  literary  character  is  thus  summed  up  by  D'A- 
house  of  Mad.  d'Heivart,  who  supplied  the  lembert  (Eloge  de  Despreaux) :  "  If,  among 
place  of  his  former  kind  patroness.  He  under-  the  celebrated  writers  of  the  age  of  Le«-is  XIV. 
took  to  translate  some  pious  hymns,  but  did  La  Fontaine  is  not  the  greatest,  he  is  at  least 
not  succeed  in  this  new  species  of  writing,  the  most  singularly  original,  the  most  an  object 
Though  his  conversion  was  sincere,  it  is  said  of  despair  to  imitators,  and,  if  we  may  so 
that  he  could  not  altogether  forbear  from  some  speak,  the  writer  whom  it  would  cost  nature 
levities  of  composition,  though,  probably,  of  the  most  pains  to  reproduce."  His  country 
'the  least  offensive  kind.  He  died  at  Paris  in  has  been  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  fondly  chc- 
1695,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four ;  and,  when  he  rishes  his  memory.  Of  this  an  illustrious  proof 
was  undressed  for  i)itermcnt,  a  hair-cioth  was  was  given  by  M,  d'Armenonville,  when  in- 
'  found  next  his  skin  !  To  this  circumstance  tendant  of  Soissons  ;  who,  being  informed  that 
the  younger  Racine  has  alluded  in  some  lines,  the  widow'  of  the  poet  was  molested  for  the 
ending  with  payment  of  some  taxes,  wrote  to  bis  sub-dele- 

'  «  Et  I'auteur  de  jocoDde  est  aru.^  d'  ut.  cilice.'  &}^'  ^"'  ^^  *°"'**  '^=\<:  the  family  of  La  Fon- 

tamc  exempted  trom  alt  public  burthens ;  and 

Tlic  place  occupied  by  La  Fontaine  among    the  exemption  has  continued  ever  since.     Vie 

the  poets  of  his  country  is  given  him  prJncipallv    de  La  Fentaine.     Morcri.      Nouv.   Diet.  Hist. 

as  a  story-teller  and  a  fabulist,  in  wrth  which    —A. 

kindred  walks  he  is  reckoned  inimitable.  His  FONTAINES,  Peter-Francis  Gutot  des, 
verses,  though  negligent  and  incorrect,  have  a  a  voluminous  French  writer  and  critic,  was 
charm  of  nature,  which  none  of  his  contempo-  born  in  1685  at  Rouen,  where  his  father  was 
raries  with  all  their  study  could  acquire.  I'hey  a  counsellor  of  parliament.  He  studied  among 
appear  to  flow  from  his  pen  spontaneously,  and  the  Jesuits,  and  entered  into  their  order ;  but, 
abound  in  grace  and  delicacy.  His  manner  of  after  continuing  in  it  fifteen  years,  He -solicited 
narration  is  enlivened  with  all  the  little  touches  his  dismission  by  the  advice  of  his  superiors 
which  render  description  animated  and  interest-  themselves,  who  were  tired  of  hi»  quarrelsome 
ing  i  and  his  reflections  are  the  most  perfect  and  unmanageable  disposition.  He  wa<  at  that 
specimen  of  that  naiveti,  slyness  under  the  guise  rime  a  priest,  and  the  ciire  of  Torigny  in  Nor- 
of  simplicity,  which  has  no  word  in  any  other  mandy  was  given  him,  which  he  soon  resigned, 
language :  for  La  Fontaine,  though  really  sim-  He  then  lived  some  time  with  the  cardinal 
pie  tp  the  verge  of  stupidity  in  his  conduct,  was  d'  Auvergne,  as  a  wit  and  man  of  letters. 
capable  of  making  extrcmeiy  nice  and  shrewd  He  became  known  at  Paris  by  some  critical 
observations  upon  human  life.  He  wjll  per-  pamphlets;  and  in  1724  the  abbe  Bignon  en- 
haps  be  thought  sometimes  to  run  out  into  pro-  '  trusted  to  him  the  "  Journal  des  SaVanst" 
lixtty,  and  to  suder  the  reader's  patience  to  be  which  he  raised  from  the  neglect  into  whifji 
exhausted,  while  he  suspends  the  story  for  play-  it  was  fallen.  An  accusation  of  corrupting  the 
ful  digression.  His  "  Contes"  (Talcs),  which  -  morals  of  youth  caused  him  to  be  -confined  'in 
arc  now  scarcely  admitted  into  the  more  decent  the  Bicctre,  front  which  he  was  liberated 
libraries,  have  been  edited  with  all  the  decora-  through  the  influence  of  the  friends  o^  Vol- 
tions  of  sculpture.  The  best  editions  are  those  taire,  who  was  then  on  terms  of  inrimacy  with 
of  Amtlerdatn,  ifiSj,  and  Parish  ij62.'  Of  his  '  him  ;  though  they  ^erwards  became  most  in- 
**  FabieS"  innumerable  editions  have  been  made,  veferate  enemies-  1"he  abb*  Des  Fontaines 
and  they  havC  been  piit  into  the  hands  of  young  chitfly  made  himself  4t1o^  by  his  periodical 
people,  as  well  as  admitted  into  all  the  collcc-  •  piiblicarions  of  thp  tritielA  Vind,  which  stic- 
'  tioQS  of  capital  authors^     A  magnificent  pub-    eessivtly  -appeared  ^dft^er  difiercnt  tttlts,   and 
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kept  him  perpetually  involved  in  Iitcroiy  con- 
tention. He  was  by  no  means  destitute  of 
sagacity  or  knowledge,  but  V3S  greatly  swayed 
by  passion  and  partiality,  and  was  fond  of  in- 
dulging avein  of  malignant  pleasantry.  His 
style  was  perspicuous,  liv^jly,  and  natural,  and 
calculated  to  give  force  to  the  severity  of  his 
censure.  He  little  regarded  the  hostilities  which 
b£  provoked,  while  he  attracted  the  public  at- 
tention* "  I  must  live,"  hi;  would  say;  "  Algiers 
would  die  of  famine  were  it  at  peace  with  all 
its  enemies."  1  hough  such  a  sentiment  gives 
so  favourable  idea  of  nis  principles)  yet  he  pos- 
sessed a  kind  of  pbilosoptiical  independence  of 
mind,  which  would  not  permit  him  to  stoop  to 
solicit  favours  oi  titles.  Like  many  other  keen 
writers,  he  was  mild  and  civil  in  conversation. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1 745-  The  long  list  of  his 
publications  contains,  besides  his  critical  pieces, 
a  number  of  translations  of  English  and  other 
foreign  works,  ^nd  a  prose  translation  of 
Virgil,  in  four  volumes  octavo,  with  disserta- 
tions, notes,  &c.  which  i:j  well  spoken  of. 
The  abbe  de  la  Porte  published  in  1757. 
"  L'Esprit  De  1' Abbe  Des  Fontaines,"  in  4  vols. 
I2mq.     Moreri.    Nou-o.   Did.  Hut.— A. 

FONTANA,  DoMiKic,  an  eminent  archi- 
tect, was  born  in  1543  at  Mili,  a  vinage  on 
the  take  of  Como.  Having  rtceived  at  home 
some  instructions  in  geometry,  he  went  in  his 
twentieth  year  to  Rome,  where  his  elder  bro- 
tlier  John  was  a  student  in  architecture.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  same  art,  diligently 
studying  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  the 
works  of  Miciiael  Aiigelo,  and  at  length  came 
to  be  employed  by  cardinal  Mont;iIto,  after- 
wards pope  Sixtus  V.  That  extraordinary 
Ijcrson  had  already,  though  in  an  humble  for- 
tune, begun  to  display  the  magnificence  of  his 
character,  by  undertaking  the^onstruction  of 
the  grand  chapet  of  the  Manger  in  the  church 
of  St.  Maria  Maggiorc,  and  the  small  palace  of 
the  garden  near  the  same  cathedral.  The  pope, 
Gregjry  XIII.,  however,  displeased  that  one 
of  the  poor  cardinals  should  engage  in  such 
designs,  took  from  Montaho  his  allowance 
from  the  holy  see,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  his 
works.  Qn  this  occasion,  Fontana  acted  with 
a  spirit  not  inferior  10  thai  of  his  employer : 
he  took  -up  a  thousand  crowns  which  he  had 
saved,  and  went  on  with  the  building  of  the 
chapel  at  his  own  expence.  Montalto  felt  the 
(^ligation,  and  when  he  was  raised  to  the  pon-j 
tifical  throne,  created  Fontana  his  architect. 
The  chapel  and  palaee  were  finished  in  a  splen- 
did style,  but  this  was  a  small  part  of  the  vast 
designs  projected  by  Siixtus  for  perpetuating 


his  memory.  Besides  completing  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's,  he  resolved  to  contribute  to  its 
grandeur  by  conveying  in  front  of  its  piazza 
the  obelisk  of  a  single  piece  of  Egyptian  gra- 
nite, which  had  formerly  decorated  the  circus 
of  Nero-  Other  pontiffs  had  entertained  the 
same  design,  but  none  had  ventured  lo  en- 
counter tht  diHiculty  and  expence  of  moving  so 
vast  a  mass,  Sixtus  began  by  summoning  from 
all  parts  engineers  and  architects  to  give  their 
advice  respecting  the  execution  of  the  work. 
Numerous  plans  were  produced,  but  that  of 
Fontana  at  length  obtained  the  preference! 
Ihis  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  contriv- 
ances put  in  practice  in  this  great  operation: 
an  abridged  account,  of  it  may  be  found  in 
Bellori's  life  of  this  architect,  and  a  full  one 
was  given  by  himself  in  a  particular  work,  It 
sufEces  to  mention  that  it  was  happily  brought 
to  effect  in  September,  1586,  and  ranks  among 
the  greatest,  though  not  the  most  useful,  eit- 
ploits  of  that  memorable  pontificate.  Rewards 
were  lavished  upon  Fontana  ;  he  was  made  a 
noble  Roman,  and  a  knight  of  the  golden  spur  : 
he  had  a  pension  of  2000  gold  crowns,-  witK 
reversion  to  his  heirs,  and  a  gratuity  of  jooo, 
with  the  gift  of  all  the  machinery  employed  on 
the  occasion.  He  had  likewise  the  honour  of- 
inscribing  his  name  on  the  base  of  the  obelisk. 
Doubtless  the  mechanical  skill  he  displayed  in 
this  performaace  deserves  great  praise  ;  but 
wjien  it  is  compared  with  the  operations  of 
cutting  this  vast  stone  in  the  quarry,  conveying 
it  thence  to  the  sea,  embarking  and  navigating 
it  to  Rome,  and  erecting  it  there  in  its  first 
situation,  perhaps  little  admiration  will  be  left 
for  the  exploits  of  modern  mechanics.  Fontana 
was  afterwards  employed  in  the  elevation  of 
other  obelisks,  and  in  the  embellishment  of 
some  of  the  principal  streets  of  Ropie.  He  de- 
corated the  front  of  St.  John  .  Lateran,  and  ' 
added  a  superb  loggia.  He  built  the  Vatican 
library,  and  began  great  additions  to  that  pa- 
lace, which  were  interrupted  on  the  death  of 
Sixtus.  Oneofhisgreat  works  was  the  conduct* 
ing  of  the  water  named  Felice  to  Rome,  from 
a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  in  a  channel  in  sevc^ 
ral  places  supported  upon  arcades.  It  ends  iri 
an  ornamented  fountain  at  the  square  called 
Termini.  Clement  VIII.  who  succeeded  SixluSt 
employed  Fontana  for  a  timc^  but  at  lengtlii 
was  so  much  indisposed  against  him  by  the  re- 
presentations of  his  enemies,  who  charged  hinj 
with  having  made  immense  profits  &om  his 
undertakings,  that  he  took  from  him  the  post  of 
papal  architect.  Hi&  reputation,  howevcrj 
caused  faim  to  be  engaged  by  the  viceioy  of 
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Maples  as  architect  to  the  king  and  first  cngi-  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  the  ytar  1683,  and 
neer  to  the  two  tingdoms.  He  removed  to  entered  on  his  noviciate  in  the  order  when  he 
Naples  in  1592,  and  married.  Various  works  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  After  having  com- 
of  ornament  and  utility  were  committed  to  his  pletcd  his  classical  education,  he  went  through 
management,  the  most  considerable  of  which  a  course  of  theology,  and  was  selected  by  his 
was  the  royal  palace,  erected  under  the  vice-  superiors  as  3  proper  person  to  be  wcTl  grounded 
royalty  of  the  count  of  I^emos.  His  last  work  in  ecclesiastical  knowledge  and  antiquities.  To 
was  the  plan  of  a  new  harbour  for  Naples,  these  departments  he  applied  with  becoming 
which  was  not  put  into  execution  till  after  his  diligence,  and  was  employed  for  some  (ime  to 
decease.  He  died  at  Naples  in  1607,  at  the  furnish  the  extracts  and  remarks  on  books  re- 
age  of  sixty-four.  .  Bellori  Vita  di  Dotnen.  lating  <■■•  religion  and  ecclesiastical  history  in 
Fanta/ia.—  A.  the  J:urnal  dt  Trmaux.  For  several  years  he 
FONFANINl,  GiDSTo,  a  learned  Italian,  was  1  ug^ged  in  collecting  materials  for  the 
was  born  in  1666  at  San  Danielle  in  the  iluchy  Hisc  ry  of  the  Popes,  hut  without  completing 
of  Fiiuli.  He  studied  at  the  Jesuits'  college  at  his  desig;i,  or  m:ikinff  such  regular  progriss  in 
Gorigiat  and  devoting  himself  to  the  ecclesias-  it  as  to  rendor  his  MSS.  of  much  service  to 
tical  profession,  was  ordaine.l  priest  >t  Venice  those  into  wt.ose  hands  they  fell  after  his  death, 
in  1(^90.  He  resided  a  considerable  time  in  His  attention  m  ecclesiastical  learning,  how- 
that  city,  and  afterwards  at  Padua,  industriously  ever,  did  not  prevent  him  from  devoting  a  part 
improving  himself  inliteratureofvnriouskinds,  of  his  time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  hetlcs- 

.  and  fbrmmg  connections  with  learned  men.  In  lettres,   which  afibrded  the  favourite  employ- 

1697  he  was  invited  to  Rome  as  librarian  to  ment  of  his  leisure  hours.     "Hie  only  fruits  of 

cardinal  Imperialt.     In  that  capital  he  greatly  these  lighter  studies   which  he  gave   to  the 

increased  his  literary  acquisitions   and  corre-  world,  were  Several  small  poems  published  in 

spondenccs,  ai]d  made  himself  known  by  a  num-  the  collections  of  his  day.      Father  Fontenay 

ber  of  erudite  publications.     He   was  much  was  appointed  rector  of  the  Jesuits'  collcg.:  at 

esteemed  by  pope  Clement  XI.  who  made  him  Orleans,  where  he  continued  until  the  death  of 

his  chamberlain  of  honour,   and  gave  him  a  ^ther  Longuevxl  in   1735)  when  he  was  rc- 

haodsome  pension  and  an  abbacy.      He  was  callcci  to  Paris,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  cua- 

also  titular  arclibishop  of  Ancyra.   There  were  tinu.ition  of  tfiat  author's    "  History  of  the 

few  eminent  men  of  letten  throughout  Europe  Galilean  Church,"  of  which  he  had  published 

with  whom  he  did  not  cultivate  an  acquaint*  eight  volumes  in  quarto.     With  the  imperfect 

.  ince,  and  he  took  pleaeure  in  rendering  every  memoirs  which  father  Longueval  had  collected 

Krvice  to  learned  strangers  on  their  visits  to  for  the  ninth  volume,  father  Fontenay  engaged 

Rome.     He  died,  much  regretted,  in  1 73d,  in  in  this  undertaking,  and  applied  himself  to  it 

his  seventieth  year.    Of  the  numerous  works  of  with  great  labour  and  diligence,' until  he  had 

Fontanini,    the   following    are   best    known :  completed  that  and  the  following  volume.   HiJ 

"  Deir  eloquenza  Italians  j"    this  is  a  dis-  state  of  health,  however,  which  was  naturallf 

course  on  Italian  eloquence,  vriih  a  catalogue  delicate,  was  much  afiecicd  by  the  close  atien- 

of    the    best   books   in   the  language,    their  tion  which  he  nad  bestowed  upon  this  work, 

editions,  &c. :  several  editions  of  it  were  made  and  before  he  had  quite  finished  the  eleventh 

In  the  author'i  life,  but  the  best   is.  that  of  volume  he  was  incapacitated  by  a  paralytic  at,- 

Venice,  since  his  death,  in  two  Toluraes  quarto,  tack  for  any  farther  literary  exertions.    He  sur- 

with  notes  and  many  corrections  by  Apostolo  vived  this  stroke  for  more  than  twelve  months, 

Zeno.    A  position  which  Fontanini  maintained  bnt  in  a  state  of  great  languor  and  suffering. 

In  this  work,  that  the    Italians  wrote  in   the  until  his  release  in  1741,  ut  the  college  of  Ja 

French   language   (which  he  supposed  to  be  Fleche,  when  in  the  fifty'Sixth  year  of  his  agev- 

Dearly  the  same   with  the  Provencal}  before  His  volumes  are  more  commended  for  tfie  m- 

dicy  used  the  Italian,  gave  mucli  oilencc  to  the  timate  and  accurate  knowledge  which  they  dis- 

l&erati  of  the  country,  and  was  warmly  contro-  play  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  author, 

teited.     "  A  Collection  of  Bulls  of  Canonisa-  than  for  their  beauties  of  style,  or  precision  and 

.tion,  from  Pope  John  XV.  to  Benedict  XIII."  perspicuity  as  histmical   compotitions.      The 

1739,  folio,  in  Latin  :  <*  A  Literary  History  of  author  is  represented  to  have  been  a  man  not 

Aquileia,"  1742,  4to.  in  Latin;  a  posthumous  only  of  very  respectable  erudition,  but  of  great 

publication,    replete    with  cuiioiu  erudition,  benevolence  and  mildness,  of  agreeable  win- 

Martri.     7iraioichi-—-A.  ning  manners,  and  of  exemplary  virtue.  *J£» 

■   FONTENAT,  pETBR-CnofiE,  a  French  rm,  Nqmv.  DUt.  Hhk—M. 
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FONTENELLE,  Bernard  le  BoVier  de, 
a  man  of  letters,  calleil  by  Voltaire  the  most 
universal  genius  of  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV-  was 
horn  at  Rouen  iti  1657-  His  father  was  an 
advocate,  bis  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  great 
Corneillc.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
Jesuits'  college  in  Rouen,  and  became  distin- 
guished for  the  quickness  of  his  parts  at  a  very 
early  age.  He  wrote  Latin  verses  at  thirteen, 
which  were  thought  worthy  of  .being  primed. 
At  his  father's  desire  he  studied  the  law,  and 
was  admitted  an  advocate  ■,  but  having  lost  his 
first  cause,  he  renounced  the  bar,  and  thence- 
forth devoted  himself  to  literature  and  philoso- ' 
phy.  He  first  visited  Paris  in  1674,  and  made 
himself  Itnown  by  several  ingenious  copies  of 
verses  inserted  in  the  Mereurr  Galani.  He 
composed  a  great  part  of  the  operas  of 
"  Psyche"  and  "  Belierophon,"  published  un- 
der the  name  of  his  uncle  Thomas  Comcille- 
He  tried  his  strength  in  tragedy,  and  brought 
on  the  stage,  in  1 68 1 ,  a  piece  called  "  Aspar," 
which  did  not  succeed.  He  wisely  threw  the 
manuscript  into  the  fire,  and  no  more  attempted 
that  species  of  composition.  In  1683  he  pub- 
lished "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  in  two  vols. 
which  were  well  received,  and  gave  a  specimen 
of  his  talent  of  combining  morality  and  lite- 
rature with  the  graces  of  elegant  and  ingenious 
writing.  His  *' Lcures  du  Ciievalier  d'Her— ," 
published  anonymously  in  1685,  displayed  wit 
and  ingenuity,  but  joined  with  3  degree  of  af- 
fectation, wtiich  shewed  that  he  had  not  yet 
obtained  the  good  taste  he  afterwards  acquired. 
In  1686  appeared  one  of  the  most  celebr,ited  of 
his  works.  "  Entretiens  sur  la  Pluralitc  des 
Mondes,"  in  which  science  and  philosophy 
were  united  with  vivacity,  gallantry,  and  de- 
licate humour,  in  a  manner  of  which  the 
French  almost  alone  have  given  examples.  It 
vas  universally  read,  and  was  translated  into 
many  modern  languages.  It  has,  however,  too 
mucn  of  the  chimerical  theory  of  Descartes  to 
maintain  its  station  as  a  philosophical  work. 
His  "  Hietory  of  Oracles,"  in  1687,  was  "a 
bold  attempt  in  another  kind  of  philosophy, 
(hat  of  history,  ,  Its  basis  was  the  elaborate 
work  of  Van  Uale  on  the  same  subject;  but 
the  art  and  elegance  of  f'ontcnelle  were  wanted 
to  make  a  popular  book  from  the  matenals  that 
learned  man  had  accumulated.  As  the  prin- 
ciple supported  in  this  piece,  that  the  heathen 
oracles  were  mere  cheats  and  forgeries,  opposed 
that  of  several  fathers  of  ihe  church,  who  had 
maintained  that  they  were  the  supernatural  ope- 
irations  of  evil  spirits,  and  that  their,  cessation 
was  the  consequence  of  Christ's  appearance 
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upon  earth,  Fontenclle  was  exposed  to  the  su- 
spicion of  free- thinking.   His  work  was  attacked 
by  father  Balthus,  a  Jesuit,  and  he  thought  it  •  ■ 
prudent  to  make  no  reply.     Quitting  this  dan- 
gerous path,  he  applied  td  physics,  and  at  the 
same    time  enlivened  his   severer  studies   by 
poetical  compositions.     He  published  in   1688 
"  Pastoral  Poems,  with  a  Discourse   on  the 
Eclogue-"    His  pastorals  met  with  considerable 
success  on  account  of  that  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment   which   is    so    much    valued    in    France, 
though  it   is   acknowledged    that  they  possess 
little  of  the  true  simplicity  of  rural  life,    and 
little  genuine  description  of  nature.     His  opera 
of  "  Thetis  and  I'cleus"  was  represented  with 
great  appbuse  in  1689;  that  of  "  ^neas  and  ' 
tavinia,  '    in   x6gb,  was  less  successful.  ■  In  ■ 
1691  the  doors  of  the  French  Academy  were 
opened  to  Fontcnelle:     He  had  .already  Wrade'' 
four  attempts  to  enter,  but  had-.been^flu4cd 
by    a   party  headed  by;  Boileau    ariS  Raciiic. 
'1  hese  eniinent    men    weW*  ahrays ''^lOStiW'tc*  ' 
Fontenelle,  and  gained  no  honour  bj^'tBl^en- 
miiy.      1  hat  of  BoiteaU  w^s  founded'tA"  tRe  - 
part  this  writer  took  on  the  side  of  Pcrtault"  19' ' 
the  famous  controveiisy  concernitlg  fhe  com-" 
parative    merit  of  the'  ancients  and   modems.  ' 
Though  the  opinion  of  Fonfenelle  on  thi;  sub-' 
ject  was  very  motlerate,  the  inexorable  satirist 
would  allow  him  no  quarter,  but,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Racine,  pestered  him  with  satires  and 
epigrams,  which  FonteneHe  did  notTCturn,but 
never  forgot.-    In  ,1699  he  was  made  secretary 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,    which  post  he 
occupied    forty-two    years.       He   rendered   it 
equally  honourable  to  the  academy  and  to  him- 
self, by  the  excellent  history  of  that  body,  of 
which  he  published  a  volume  annuaHv,  con-  "" 
taining  extracts  and  analyses  of  memoire,  aitd  .' 
eulogits  of  deceased  mcmhers,    -iliS' general 
preface  is  accounted  arraidmirable  ptete  of  com-  ' 
position  i  and  in  all,  his  Idbouis  in  this  depart'-" 
ment  he  has  shewn  a  spirit  of  method,  a'rtd'' 
clearness  of  elucidation,  which  prtVvc  how  w^'" 
his  mind  was  qualified  for  scientific  ■enqnii'ie6.'l 
His  eulogies,  though  too -panegyrical,  ire  irt-it*'' 
ten  with- great  skill  and^lelicaey-:  their  stj^e,' us'  ■ 
that  of  his  prose  writings  "ih  generah,  is  ekgaht,  - 
luminous,  precise,  but  sometimes  negligent  and 
too  familiar.     Of  his  otherworks,  the  ptintipal" 
aire,  "  L'Hlsroire'du  Theatre  Francois  Jn«iqu'&'| 
CorneiHe,"  a  short  but   entenaimhg'-arfd  ma-'" 
sterly  view  of  the  French  stage;  "Reflexion's'' 
sur  la  Poetique  do  Theatre,    ^  du   "Iheatrc" 
.Tragique,"  a  piece  of  much  depth  'and  jttsthefia'-" 
of  thinking ;    "  Elemens  de    Geortietrie    dtJ-"^ 
I'Infini;"    a  tragedy   in 'prose,    and  six    co*-' 
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raedies,  not  well  calculated  for  the  stage,  but  the  dryness  of  dtis  pursuit  by  the  gaieties  of  the 
^ingenious,  and  pleasing  in  the  closet.  A  work  metropolis.  He  ran  into  a  course  of  fashionable 
of  his  on  tlie  vortices  of  Descai'tcs  proved  how  dissipation  of  every  kind, which  was  not  checked 
much  cnoneous  opinions  imbilKd  in  youth  Influ-  by  a  marriage  that  was  attended  with  little  har- 
encc  the  mature  judgment  even  of  philosophers,  mony ;  and  a  few  years  brought  him  to  the 
On  the  whole,  Fontcnelle  appears,  as  a  poet,  not  end  of  all  his  patrimony.  He  then  applied  to 
to  have  risen  beyond  elegance  and  inp;enuity  ;  a  common  resource  of  extravagance,  the  stage* 
as  a  man  of  Gcieqcc,  to  have  excelled  more  in  and  performed  various  characters,  but  without 
elucidating  the  inventions  of  otliers,  than  in  liung  above  mediocrity.  The  scanty  emolu- 
discQvering  new  truths  ;  as  a  writer  in  general,  menta  arising  ftom  this  profession  wpre  not 
to  have  united  much  solid  sens^  with  the  likely  tg  maintain  a  man  with  his  habits  of  life^ 
,  Tivacity  and  refinement  of  a  man  of  wit.  In  and  ne  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  from  his  crc- 
the  commetce  of  life,  he  was  truly  a  philoso-  ditors  by  residing  within  the  vcrEC  of  the  court. 
pher ;  studious  of  his  own  happiness,  yet  with-  He  is  said  at  this  time  to  have  obtained  a  tem- 
out  sacrificing  the  duties  of,  a  man  of  honour  porary  relief  by  being  concerned  in  a  stratagem 
and  virtue.  In  his  conversation  he  was  guarded ;  which  obtained  a  rich  wife  for  his  gay  friend, 
in  his  ^tions  iirm  anj  decided.  He  often  gave  Mr.  (afterwards  sir  Francis}  Delaval.  His  in- 
aa  honest  vote  in  a  minoilty  at  the  academy ;  genuity,  however,  opened  to  him  a  more  per- 
and  was  tbe  only  one  who  voted  against  the  ex-  manent  support,  by  striking  out  a  new  path  for 
elusion  of  the  good  abbe  dc  St.  Pierre  from  its  the  entertainment  of  the  public.  In  1747  he 
o^cetMgt)  i^en  he  had  been  declared  guilty  of  exhibited  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket 
diireipeet  to  the  memory  of  Lewis  XI V.  Few  a  dramatic  piece  which  he  entitled  "  The  Di- 
mm  of  letters  more  frequented  societies  of  the  versions  of  the  Morning."  It  consisted  of  some 
superior  ranksj  in  which  he  was  always  respect-  displays  of  miniickry,  in  detached  scenes,  by 
fuUy  treated,  and  preserved  a  decent  familiarity,  which  certain  welUknown  characters  were  laketi- 
He  bad  many  friends  \  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  o^with  much  pltasantry  and  accuracy  of  imi- 
lifc,  scarcely  an  enemy.  Being  asked  how  he  tation.  He  was  himself  the  principal  performer^' 
was  able  to  pass  so  easily  through  the  world,  he  as  welt  as  the  composer,  in  this  exhibition; 
teplicd,  '*  By  virtue  of  these  two  axioms ;  all  which  took  so  well,  that,  under  another  title 
is  possible  ;  and  every  one  is  in  the  right."  He  (that  of  "  Mr.  Foote's  giving  Tea  to  his  - 
lived  in  celibacy,  and  became  rich  for  a  man  of  Friends,"  by  which  he  avoided  the  penalties  of 
letters;  but  though  economical,  he  was  not  the  act  for  limiting, playhouses),  it  attracted 
avaricious.  N  aturc  was  not  less  favourable  to  fashionable  audiences  for  more  than  forty  mom- 
him  than  fortune.  With  a  constitution  origin-  ings.  It  was  succeeded  by  another  dish  of 
ally  delicate,  he  reached  to  his  ninetieth  year  mimickry,  called  "The  Auction  of  Pictures," 
with  no  other  infirmity  than  deafness.*  His  which  proved  equally  successful.  Having  thua 
eyes  afterwards  failed  him ;  but  the  frame  held  discovered  his  own  strength,  our  comedian  be- 
out  till  he  had  very  neaiiy  completed  S  century,  gan  to  adopt  a  more  regular  mode  of  composi- 
He  died  on  January  pt  1757-  A  short  time  tion,  and  wrote  several  pieces  of  two  acts,  which 
before  he  expired,  bcine  asked  by  his  physician  successively  appeared  from  1 75 1  to  1 757,  under 
if  he  felt  any  pain,  "fonlyfeel,"  he  replied,  the  titles  of  "Taste,"  "The  En^ishman  in 
"  a  difficulty  of  existing."  All  the  works  of  Paris,"  "  The  Knights,"  '*  The  £iulishman 
Fpntenclle,  except  those  on  geometry  and  returned  from  Paris,"  and  "  The  Author." 
physics,  have  been  coUectet)  in  eleven  volumes  '1  lie  general  spirit  of  these  short  comnositions 
twelves,  under  the  title  of  "  CEuvresDiverscs."  was  to  seize  some  point  of  ^^ionable  folly» 
SHcIt  de  Louis  XIV.     Mereri.     Nouv.  Hid.  and  expose  it  in  a  few  scenes  of  broad  homouri 

Hiit.     Eleeej  Acad,  par  JD'Aiemhert. A.  witli  the  addition  of  the  mimetic  repreaentation 

FOOTE,  SAtlDELt  a  comic  writer  and  of  some  real  character  distinguished  by  whim- 
mimetic  actor,  was  bom  about  17x1,  at  Truro  sical  peculiarities.  There  was  little  of  plot  or 
in  Corsvall.  His  father  was  a  commissioner  contrivance  in  the  pieces,  but  strong  painting 
in  the  prize^lfice,  and  some  time  a  member  of  in  the  caricature  style^  and  ludicrous  incidents, 
parlisunent ;  his  mother  was  a  descendant  of  which  rendered  them  extremely  diverting.  He 
the  families  of  Dincly  and  Goodere.  Samuel  himself  continued  to  take  the  part  of  mimickry 
was  educated  at  Worcester  college,  Oxford,  in  his  dramas.  Jn  1 760  he  brought  out  a 
and  afterwards  entered  at  the  Temple  for  the  comedy  of  three  acts,  "  The  Minor, '  in  which 
study  of  the  law.  But,  like  so  many  other  young  he  aimed  a  blow  at  methodism.  The  satire 
.men  of  lively  disposition,  -he  was  seduced  from  was  gross  and  extravagant,  and  the  fiub|ect  waa 
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of  ft  nature  Iftely  to  give  offencC)  even  in  a  to  enumerate  all  the  pieces  whicli  ifterwaTda 

more   decent  mariner  of  exposure.     It  ocoa-  proceeded    from   his  prolific    pen,    since  tbef 

sioaed  some  angry  controversy;  but  as  it  proved  were  generally  temporary  in  their  subject,  and 

popular  on  tbe  stage,  the  writer's  purpose  was  aimUar  in  tlieir  manner.  A  circumstance  which 

answered.     Foote  proceeded  in  his  career  with  took  place  in  1775  with  regard  to  the  duchess 

general  success,  and  took  pains  to  gratify  the  of  Kingston  terminated  wim  no  advantage  to 

public  appetite  for  novelty.     As  it  was  esser^  his  character,     lltat  lady  having  made  herself 

tial  to  the  elFect  of  his  mimiclcry  to  be  generally  the  topic  of  public  conversation,  Foote  thought 

Tecognlsed,  he  was  upon  the  watch  Tor  well-  she  would  afFord  a  happy  subject  for  the  stag^, 

known    characters,    especially  such    as    were  and  accordingly  wrote  a  part  for  her  under  the 

Strongly  marked  by  some  personal  defect )  for  name  of  lady  Kitty  Crocodile  in  a  new  piece  he 

he  was  troubled  with  no  delicacy  inthls  respect,  was  composing.     He  took  care  that  his  inteo^ 

At  Dublin  he  exhibited  upon  the  stage  the  ce-  tion  should  come  to  her  ears,  and  it  appean 

lebrated  printer  George  Faulkner,  who,  besides  that  a  negociation  was  set  on  foot  to  prevent  its 

other  singularities,    was    distinguished     by    a  execution  for  a  pecuniary  consideration.     Bu^ 

wooden  kg.     The  printer,  however,  thought  as  is  asserted,  Foote's  rapaeity  was  such,  that 

fit  to  retaliate  the  insult  by  a  legal  prosecution,  the  lady  preferred  applying  to  the  lord-cham^  . 

and  the  comedian  was  punished  by  a  severe  berlain  for  an  injunction  to  stop  the  representa^ 

hne.    Dr.  Johnson  took  a  different  method  of  tion  of  the  piece  ;  and  after  some  rery  insults 

protecting  himnelf  from  an  intended  attack  of  ing  letters  had  passed  on  both  sides,  be  was 

the  like  kmd.     He  bought  a  formidable  cudgel,  obliged  to  cut  out  the  character,  without  any 

and  publicly  declared  his  resftlution  to  apply  it  compensation.     Soon  after  he  was  assailed  by  a  " 

to  the  wit  the  instant  he  should  make  any  at-  legal  charge  of  an  infamous  nature,  brought  by 

tempt  to  take  bimoff;   and  this  tlireat  proved  a  a  man-seTv:»it  whom  he  had  turned  away ;  and 

sufEcient  security.     It  was  indeed  the  only  ap-  though  he  obtained  an  acqnittal  in  the  court,  to 

plication  that  could  be  made  to  Foote' s/>f/m?j.  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge,  the  situation  in 

Whatever  might  be  said  by   himself^  or  his  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  appear  gave  an 

friends  in  justification  of  tbe  practice  of  hold-  irreparable  shock  to  bis  spirits.     His  health  de- 

ing  up  individuals  to  public  ridicule,  merely  on  clined,  and   a  paralytic   stroke  with  which  he 

account  of  some  harmless  oddities  or  unfortunate  wa»  seized  on  the  stage  compcllefl  him  to  retire, 

defects,  it  is  presumed  that  every  generous  mind  He  had  set  out  with  the  intention  of  spending 

will  regard  it  with  detestation.     When,  indeed^  the  winter  in   the  south  of  France^  Mhen  hf 

the  ludicrous  coincides  with  some  moral  depra-  was  taken  suddenly  ill  at  Dover,  and  died  there 

vity,  or  is  attached  tq  some  voluntary  display  in  October,    1777.     As  he  had  passed  a  very 

which  vanity  or  conceit  induces  the  person  to  convivial  life,  his  death  at  the  age  of  fifty-six 

make  of  himself,  more  may  be  said  in  defence  could    scarcely  be  accounted  premature.     No 

of  a  comic  exposure  ;  and  this  was  really  the  man  of  his  time,  indeed,  was  more  welcome  to 

case  with  respect  to  several  of  Foote's  por-  the  tables  of  the  gay  and  great,  from  his  inex- 

traitures.     In  1763  he  presented  his  "  Mayor  haustible  powers  of  exciting  merriment.     His 

of  Garratt,"  one  of  the  pieces  richest  in  comic  humorous  extravagance,  set  off  by  the  art  of 


"delineation,  which  is  not  less  genuine  for  being  mimickry,  and  unchecked  by  any  niceties  of 

taken  from  vulgar  life.     It  was  succeeded  by  decorum,  was  irresistiMc.     Dr.  Johnson,  who 

"  The  Patron,"  and  "  The  Commissary,"  both  did  not  like  the  man,    but  had   been  forced, 

abounding  in  general  and  personal  ridicule.     A  against  his  wilt  to  join  the  roa;  of  laughter 

serious  accident  which  befet  him  in  1 766  might  which  he  excited,  has  recorded,  thas  "  for  loud 

render  him  sensible  of  the  cruelty  of  making  obstreperous  broad-faced  mirth  he  knew  not  his 

mirth  out  pf  personal  infirmities.     Being  upon  equal"     As  a  dramatic  writer,  thtmgh  he  was 

a  visit  (o  a  nobleman,  he  wag  thrown  bora  his  deficient  in  many  parts  of  the  perfect  eooieilian, 

horse,  and  fractured  his  leg  in  such  a  manner  yet  he  possessed  a  large  share  of  that  essential 

that  its  amputation  was  the  result.     He  reco-  In  which  so  many  modem  composers  fail,  the 

'vered  both  bis  health  and  spirits,  however,  and  true  vu  etrniea.      Scarcely   Moli^re   has   sur- 

erca  unproved  the  incident  to  the  suggestion  of  passed  him  in   the    force  and  nature  of  hia 

new   characters  for  his  own  acting.      It  vn^  comic  delineation^,  many  of  which-stand  apart 

also  of  service  to  bis  fortune,  since  tbe  duke  of~  from  penional  peculiarities,  and  therefore  may' 

Yoik  wu  companionatcly  iadaced  to  procure  be  lelished  without  the  ajd  of  partial  imitatioq-, 

for  him  a  patent  for  liie  for  the  Little  Theatre  la  His  dialogue  is  easy,  and  the  copy  of  roil  cqn- 

tbe  H^pnniiet.    We  do  sot  #ak  it  necessary  versatiw.    He  freely  b<XK»vM  aim  and  inci- 
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dents  from  other  writers,  but  made  them  his  that  country,  the  protesfent  clergy  had  he«i 

own  by  their  application.     He  has  obtained  the  struggHng  to  secure  to  themselTes  a  competent 

name  of  the  Ungliah    Aristophanes;    but  the  maintenance  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  domains, 

circumstance  of  bringing  living  characters  upon  Their  interests,    however,    were  sacrificed  to 

the  stage  seems  to  be  the  only  point  in  which  the  ambition  of  the  crown,  and  the  avarice  of 


he  resembles  the  Greek.  He  may  be  consi*  the  nobility.  While  they  groaned  under  ex- 
dered  as  an  original  in  the  comic  theatre  of  his  trcme  poverty,  they  were  able  to  obtain  little 
country,  and   certainly  has  had  no   successor,     more  than  fair  words  and  liberal  promises.     It 


•  Biag.  Bri/itn. — A.  was  partly  owing  to  these  circumstances, 

■'FOPPENS.JoHN-FtiJlNCrs,  aleamcdFlemish  partly  to  severe  laws  intended  to  render  church- 
divine  who  flourifhed  in  the  eighteenth  cen-  men  as  inconsiderable  as  they  were  indigent, 
tury,  was  born  about  the  year  1689,  and  died  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  clergy  in  differ- 
in  I761,  when  in  the  seventy- second  year  of  ent  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  led  to  forsake 
■his  age.  We  have  met  with  no  other  particu-  their  charge.  Among  the  clergy  who  conti- 
Jars  of  his  life,  thari  that  he  was  appointed  pro-  nued  on  their  livings,  and  who  submitted  to 
fessor  of  theology  at  Louvainj  obtiiined  a  the  obnoxious  regulations,  the  best  preachers 
canonry  and ■  archdeaconry  under  the  arehiepis-  were  more  remarkable  for  their  zeal  than  for 
copal  see  of  Mechlin;  and  rendered  himself  their  knowledge.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
respected  by  his  erudition,  and  by  his  virtues,  lord  of  Corse  made  himself  conspicuous  by  the 
■He  was  the  author  of  "  Bibliothcca  Belgica,"  encourapcment  which  he  held  out  to  able  and 
in  tWD  vols.  4to.  1739  ;  a  collection  into  which  pious  mmistera,  and  by  the  instructions  which, 
■he  has  properly  introduced  the  works  of  Au-  notwithstanding  his  being  a  layman,  he  per- 
bertus  Mirieus,  of  Francis  Swertius,  and  of  sonaliy  delivered  to  the  people  in  occasional  dis- 
Valerius  Andreas,  among  the  performances  courses,  as  well  as  by  the  conferences  which 
which  reflect  honour  on  his  native  country,  he  held  for  the  conversion  of  the  papists,  who 
making  considerable  additions  to  them,  and  would  hear  nothing  from  the  pulpit.  The 
continuing  the  Belgic  Bibliotheque  from  the  ser^'ices  which  he  rendered  to  the  protestant 
year  1640,  when  that  of  Andreas  terminates,  religion  by  these  exertions,  occasioned  him  to 
to  the  year  i(58o.  This  is  a  work  of  consider-  be  frequently  solicited,  by  persons  both  in 
able  merit,  and  deservedly  much  esteemed,  chiircli  and  state,  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the 
though  in  some  particulars  less  exact,  and  gene-  ministry.  At  length  he  yielded  to  their  wishes, 
rally  more  sparing  in  criticism  than  were  desir-  and- was  ordained  presbyter  when  he  was  forty- 
able.  He  also  published  in  1728  a  new  edition  eight  years  of  age.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
of  Miraus'5"  Opera  Historica  &  Diplomatiea,"  admitted  minister  of  Keith,  in  the  diocese  of 
in  two  vols,  folio,  improved  with  new  notes  and  Murray,  where  for  about  six  years  he  dis- 
tables,  and  enlarged  by  a  great  number  of  charged  the  pastoral  functions  with  great  ac- 
diplonias  unknown  to  Mirseus.  Afterwards  he  cepwbility  and  applause.  In  the  year  idiS" 
increased  this  collection  by  the  addition  of  two  king  James  signified  his  pleasure  to  nominate 
volumes  in  folio,  one  puHished  in  1734,  and  him  to  the  see  of  Aberdeen.  That  appoint- 
the  other  in  1748.  His  othtr  works  were,  ment  he  would  willingly  have  declined,  from- 
"  Historia  Eptscopatus  Antwerpiensis,"  4to,  motives  of  unaffected  humility,  and  refused  it 
17175  "  Historia  Episcopatus  Sylvaducensis,"  for  several  months ;  but  was  at  last  prevailett 
4to.  J72ii  and  "  Chronologia  SacraEpisco-  upon,  by  the  king's  repeated  commands,  as 
porum  Belgii,  ab  anno  1561,  ad  annum  1761,"  well  as  the  earnest  request  of  the  clergy' and' 
ismo.  i  a  work  in  verse,  with  historical  notes  laity  of  the  diocese,  to  accept  of  it.  He  was 
inprose,  Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — M.  himself  jittached  from  principle  to  the  episcopal' 
FORBES,  Patrick,  an  eminent  and  wor-  form  of  church  government,  but,  like  many 
thy  Scotch  prelate,  was  born  in  the  year  1564.  other  worthy  men  of  the  times,  of  all  parties^ 
He  was  lord  of  Corse,  and  baron  of  O'Neil,  in  little  understood  the  principles  ef  christian 
the  county  of  Aberdeen.  His  education  he  freedom  and  toleration.  Hence  he  was  led  to- 
received  both  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen  concur  with  his  brother  diocesans,  and  the 
and  that  of  St.  Andrew's ;  but  he  does  not  ap-  otTier  clergy  who  assisted  at  the  synod  of  Perth- 
pear  to  have'been  originally  intended  for  the  held  during  fhe  same  year,  in  infringiirg  on 
ecclesiastical  'profession.  At  the  time  when  he  the  rights  ^  those  who  were  attached  to  the- 
entered  into  pstfic  Kfc,  the  aSairs  of  the  church  Genevan  discipline,  by  enjoining  ceremonial 
of  Scotland  were  in  a  state  of  much  confusion,  observances  relative  Jo  the  reception  of  the 
Ever  since  the  Refonnadon  bad  taken  place  ia<  eucharist^  and  on  other  pointS)  to  wbicb  thcjr 
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could  not  conscientiously  conform.  But  we 
do  not  learn  that  he  exercised  any  rigour  in 
enforcing  them  :  and  the  contrary  may  fairly 
be  inferred  from  the  testimony  which  bishop 
Burnet  bears  to  his  remarkable  prudence,  by 
which  "  he  greatly  ailaycd,  and  almost  con- 
quered, not  only  the  distempered  judgments, 
but  the  perverse  and  turbulent  humours  of 
divers  in  his  diocese."  In  his  conduct  as  a 
bishop  he  appears  to  have  been  uniformly  in- 
fluenced by  an  honest  and  conscientious  regard* 
to  the  obligations  of  the  character  which  he 
had  assumed,  and  what  he  conceived  to  be  tlie 
best  means  of  promoting  the  interests  of  piety 
and  virtue.  He  was  not  only  careful  to  Bx 
worthy  clergymen  in  his  diocese,  but  to  make 
proper  provision  for  their  support,  and  that  of 
their  successors.  For  this  purpose  he  appro- 
priated much  of  his  own  income  ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  many  of  the  revenues 
which  in  the  convulsions  of  the  times  had  been 
lost  or  neglected,  and  in  obtaining  considerable 
augmentations  to  them.  He  vras  very  strict  in 
examining  candidates  for  orders,  and  frequently 
visited  his  diocese,  to  enquire  into  the  conduct 
and  manners  of  his  clergy.  In  his  visitations, 
however,  says  Burnet,  he  proceeded  "without 
pomp  or  noise,  attended  only  by  one  servant, 
that  he  might  be  the  more  easily  informed  of 
what  belonged  to  his  care.  "When  he  was  told 
of  the  negligence  or  weakne&S  of  any  of  his 
clergy,  he  would  go  and  lodge  near  his  church 
upon  Saturday  in  the  evening,  without  making 
himself  knpwn,  and  the  next  day,  when  he  was 
1  in  the  pulpit,  he  would  go  and  hear  him,  that 
by  this  he  might  be  able  to  judge  what  his 
common  sermons  were,  and  as  they  appeared 
to  him  he  encouraged  or  admonished  him." 
Some  time  after  his  promotion  to  his  bishopric 
he  was  appointed  clianceiior  of  the  university 
of  Aberdeen,  ind  deserves  to  have  his  name  re- 
corded with  honour  for  the  services  which  he 
rendered  to  that  seat  of  learning.  Besides  re- 
pairing the  buildings,  he  increased  the  library 
of  the  university,  revived  the  professorships  of 
divinity,  canon  law,  and  physic,  and  also  pro- 
ciired  the  addition  of  a  new  professorship  in 
divinity.  Under  his  active  superintendence  and 
patronage,  the  two  colleges  of  Aberdeen  soon 
rose  to  considerable  distinction  in  Scotland  as 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  amply  repaid  him 
for  the  attention  which  he  bestowed  upon  them, 
by  the  number  of  able  and  worthy  men  whom 
he  lived  to  see  them  produce.  Bishop  Forbes 
died  in  1635,  when  about  seventy-one  years  of 
age,  leaving  behind  him  no  monuments  of  hia 
literary  labours  of  which  the  titles  have  leached 
the  present  day,  excepting  "A  Commentary  on 


the  Revelation,"  which  was  printed  at  London 
in  1613;  and  a  treatise  entitled  "  Exercita- 
tiones  de  Verbo  Dei,  &  Dissertatio  de  Versi- 
onibus  vernaculis,"  Biag.  Brit.  Gen.  Diet. 
RobcrtJOfi's  Hist.  Scotland.      Moreri.—U. 

FORBES,  John,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
a  learned  divine  of  the  same  communion  with 
his  father,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  about  the 
year  1593.  Having  gone  through  a  course  of 
preparatory  and  theological  studies  at  Aber- 
deen, he  was  sent  to  ihe  German  university  of 
.Heidelberg,  where  he  attended  the  divinity-lec- 
tures of  the  celebrated  David  Parens.  After- 
wards he  visited  other  German  universities,  and 
made  liiniself  master  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
Ecclesiastical  liis^ry  and  -antiquities,  likewise, 
were  subjects  which  he  studied  with  considera- 
ble attention  and  success.  Bishop  Burnet  says, 
that  his  learning  was  so  extensive  that,  perhaps, 
he  was  excelled  by  none  of  that  age.  Some 
time  after-his  return  to  his  native  country,  he 
was  appointed  to  till  the  new  professorship  of 
divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history  which  his 
father  had  been  the  means  of  establishing  at 
Aberdeen,  and  discharged  its  duties  with  emi- 
nent reputation  for  several  years.  When  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Charfcs  I.  the  covenanters  had 
succeeded  in  abolishing  episcopacy  in  Scotland, 
our  professor,  on  account  of  his  steady  attach- 
ment to  that  form  of  church  government.,  and 
his  refusal  to  conform  to  the  presbyterian  dis- 
cipline, was  deprived  of  his  chair,  and  driven 
by  persecution  to  take  refuge  in  foreign  parts. 
For  befwecn  two  and  three  years  he  continued 
in  Holland,  where  he-  first  published  his  "  His- 
torico-theological  Institutions,"  which  consti- 
tuted (he  most  learned  and  valuable  work  of  the 
kind  that  had  then  been  offered  to  the  world. 
On  returning  to  his  own  country  he  retired 
to  his  estate  of  Corse,  where  he  made  .con- 
siderable additions  and  improvements  to  the 
work  above  mentioned,  which  were  not  pub- 
lished during  the  author's  life-time.  In  tliis 
situation  he  continued  until  his  death  in 
1648,  when  he  was  in  the  fifty-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  He  had  been  admitted,  either 
at  Aberdeen  or  at  one  of  the  foreign  uiiiversi-' 
ties,  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  His 
works  were,  "  Irenicum  Amatoribus  Veritati* 
&  Pacts  in  Ecclesia  Scoticana,"  published  at 
Aberdeen  in  1629,  quarto;  "  Joannia  Forbesit 
^  Corse  Institutiones  Historico-thcologtcx," 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1645,  folio ;  "Anno- 
tations" to  a  Latin  translation  of  his  father's 
.Commentary  upon  the  Apocalypse,  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1646,  quarto  j  "Ten  Books 
of  Moral  Theology  }"  and  other  pieces;  which 
weie  all  collected  and  published  together  in 
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two  volumes  folio,  at  Am'terdam,  in   1703,  ferring  academical  honours  should  be  restorM 

accompanied  with  a  Life  of  the  author  written  to  the  ancient  course,  Mr,  Forbes  was  admitted 

by  George  G:irden.     Mertri.     Ba^le.—^M.  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.       About 

FORBES,  WiLLf  AM,  a  worthy  Scotch  pre-  this  lime,  the  state  of  his  health  being  rendered 

late,   and   the   first  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  was  exceedingly  feeble  and  precarious  by  his  attcn- 

born  of  respectable  parents  at  Aberdeen,  in  the  tion   to   nis  ministerial  duties,  the  magistrates 

year    1585.       He  commenced    his   academical  released  him  from  the  more  painful  part  of  Ms 

Btudies  in  his  native  city,  and  when  he  was  labours,  and  nominated  him  to  the  easier  post 

sixteen  years  of  age  had  completed  his  classical  of  principal   of    Marischal  college  ;  soon   after 

and  philosophical  courses,  and  was  admitted  to  which  hii  was  created  dean  of  the  faculty  of 

the  degree  of  M.A.     So  distinguished  were  his  theology,  and  made  ^ector  of  the   university, 

abilities  and  improvement,  that  soon  afterwards  whi::h   is  the  next  honourable  office  to  that  of 

he  was  appointed  professor  of  logic  in  the  new  chahccUor.     The  services  which  he   rendered    . 

institution  of  Marischal  college,  and  discharged  to  the  university  in   these  difi^rcnt  stations,  by 

the  duties  of  that  place  with  great  success  and  the  discipline  which  he  estabiishcd,  the  lectures 

applause  for  four  years.     He  was  a  zealous  de-  which   he   delivered,    and    the   different   plans 

fender  of  Aristotle's  Logic  against  the  attacks  of  which  he  pursued  for  rendering  it  commodious 

the  Ramists.     His  father  was  desirous  of  his  and  respectable  as  a  seminary  of  learning,  en- 

cngagihff  in  commerce ;  but  his  own  inclina-  title  his  memory  to  be  held  in  esteem  by  pos- 

tion,  which  he  was    permitted  to  follow,  led  terity.       Dr.    Forbes's    abilities    lind   excellent 

him  to  prefer  a  literary  life,  with  a  view  of  character  were  so  generally  the  theme  of  con- 

cntering'on  the  ecclesiastical  profession.     That  vcrsation  in    Scotland,    that    the    magistrates 

he  mi^t  avail  himself  of  all  the   advantages  of  Edinburgh  were  desirous   of    transplanting 

within  his  power,  he  spent  four  years  in  the  him  among  the  ministers  of  thai  metropolis, 

study  of  divinity,  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and  and  sent  him  an  invitation  accordingly.     This 

the  Hebrew  language,  at  di^rent  German  uni-  offer  he   would  gladly  have  declined,  but  was 

'  versitics,  particularly   those  of  Helmstadt~  and  obliged  to  accept  of  it  by  the  supreme  council 

Heidelberg,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  and  provincial  synod.     He  wa^  received  in  that 

extraordinary  proficiency.    Afterwards  he  spent  city  with  the  utmost  respect  and  friendship ; 

tome  months  at  Leyden,  where  he  obtained  the  but  the  sentiments  of  the  people  there  were  so 

acquaintance  and  esteem  «f  Scaliger,  Grotius,  discordant   from  his  own,  on  the  subjects  of 

Vosaius,  and  the  other  learned  men  who  adorn-  church   government   and   discipline^    that  his 

ed  that  university.     It  was  his  intention  to  have  popularity  and  usefulness  soon  declined.     For 

extended  his  visits  to  France  and  Italy;  but  the  they  were  zealous  assertors  of  the  equality  of 

delicacy  of  his  constitution^  which  had  been  ministers,  according  to  the  Genevun  system ; 

injured   by   the  closeness  of   his  application,  while  he  maintained  the  superiority  of  bishc^ 

obliged  him  to  relinquish  that  design.     From  to  priests,  not  as  an  object  of  human  institu- 

Holland  he  passed  over  to  England,  where  the  tion,  but  as  what  he  concaved  to  be  founded 

fame  of  his  learning  occasioned  his  being  in-  on    the  word    of    God,    tlie   practice  of  the 

Titcd  to  undertake  fhe  professorship  of  Hebrew  apostles,  andthe  customsof  the  primitive  churcl}. 

in  the  university  of  Oxford.   .The  state  of  his  This  diversityin  opinion  rendered  his  connection 

Iiealth,  however,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  with  them  for  any  length  of  time  impracticable; 

to  decline  that  honourable  post,  and  to  return  and  as  he  never  disguised  his  sentiments,  hue, 

to  Scotland'  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  air.  on  the  contrary,  openly  avowed  and  defended 

After  he  had  in  a  considerable  degree  recruited  them,  converted   many   of  his  admirers  into 

his  strength,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  enemies,  who  in  the  warmth  of  their  hatred  to 

parish  of  Alford,  In  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  episcopacy  accused   him  of  being  friendly  to 

where   his   talents   as  a  preacher  soon   raised  the  return  of  popery.     He  therefore  resigned 

htm  to  high  reputation.     In  no  long  time  his  lus  charge  among  them,  and  returned  to  Aber- 

character  for  learning,  eloquence,  and   piety,  dcen,  where  the  sentiments  of  the  clergy  and 

induced  the  magistrates  of  his  native  city  to  people  were  more  congenial  with  his  own,  and 

invite  hkn  to  settle  as  a  minister  in  that  place  {  the  lost  of  him  had  been  an  unceasing  subject  of 

with  which  invitation  he  complied,  and   dis-  r^rct.   When  in  theyear  1633  king  Chariest, 

charged  the  duties  of  his  new  app<»ntment  with  was  crowned  at  Edinburgh,  Dr.   Forbes  was 

distinguished  fideUty  and  applause.    When  king  selected,  by  his  majesty's  special  command,  to- 

James,  in  concurrence  with  the  deputies  of  the  preach  the  sermon  on  that  occasion  \   which 
clergy,  had  dctcnnined  that  the  maanertrf  co»<-  tenice  he  performed  with  to  much  learning 
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»h1  eloquence,  tliat  his  audience  in  general  was 
liighly  delighted,  and  the  Ling  pToaounced  him 
so  eicclknt  a  clergymai],  that  he  deserved  to 
have  a  new  episcopal  see  erected  for  him.  In 
COaformitr  with  the' plans  which  that  infatuated 
grtitcc  had  formed  for  impoutig  an  episcopal 
form  of  government  on  Scotland,  notwithstand- 
ing the  invincible  prejudices  of  the  people 
against  it,  he  erected  Edinburgh  into  a  see, 
»nd  nominated  Dr.  ForbcB  to  be  its  first  pre- 
late. After  his  consecration  with  the  usual 
ceremonies,  he  applied  himstlf  diligently  to  the 
functions  of  his  new  dignity,  hut  was  cut  oiF 
l»y  a  fever  in  1634,  when  he  had  enjoyed  it 
only  three  months,  and  was  in  the  fiftieth  y?ar 
of  his  age.  Of  his  ereat  abilities,  extensive 
learning,  disinterested  integrity,  exemplary  re- 
gularity of  life  and  manners,  and  ardent  piety, 
all  the  testimonies  which  we  have  conceming 
him  make  honourable  mention.  Bishop  Bur- 
net calls  him  "  a  great  and  sublime  divine, 
who  preached  with  so  much  zeal  and  ardour, 
that  frequently  forgetting  the  measure  of  time,' 
he  continued  his  sermons  for  two  or  three 
ilouTS.  This  toil  greatly  diminished  his  strength, 
■  t<wether  with  his  fasting  and  ascetic  way  of  life, 
which  he  carried  to  such  a  height  that  he  took 
no  more  nourishment  than  was  just  sufficient  to 
retard  his  death."  He  was  ardently  desirous  of 
peace  and  union  among  Christians,  and  for  this 
purpose  was  so  liberal  in  his  concessions  to  the 
Catholics,  oti  the  subjeeis  in  deb;".te  between 
them  and  the  Protestants,  th;it  the  fomier  have 
been  led  to  bcbtow  lavish  praises  upon  him  for 
his  moderation,  and  to  inMnuate  th-t  he  was  a 
Catholic  in  his  heart.  Such  an  insinuation, 
however,  is  3  calumnv  on  his  memory  ;  but  it 
must  be  allowed  that  ne  was  an  injudicious  de- 
fender of  Protestantism,  who  was  disposed  to 
view  in  too  favourable  a  light  many  corruptions 
ki  the  church  of  Rome,  and  whose  propensity 
towards  a  reconciliation  with  it  was  carried  too 
Ear.  He  published  nothing,  and  composed  but 
Kttle.  After  his  death  a  treatise  of  his,  temiing 
to  pacify  contrtoversics,  was  printed  at  London, 
entitled,  "  Considerationcs  modestse  Sc  pacific:e 
Coiitroversiarom  cie  Justificafione,  Purgatorio, 
&c.,"  octavo,  1658}  of  which  a  more  correct 
edition  was  published  at  Franltfort,  in  17c  7, 
under  the  inspection  of  the  celebrated  John 
I  Albert  Fabricius.  Bishop  Forbes  had  also 
filled  all  the  margins  of  the  four  volumes  of 
Bellarmin  with  cjccelknt  notes,  which  he  would 
have  published  had  he  not  been  prevented  by 
hisdLath.  Biog.  Brlfan.  Pa-U.  jUareri. — M. 
FORBIM,  Claide,  chevalier  dp,  a  distin- 
guished. French   naval   commander^  born   in 


1656,  served  at  sea  from  early  youth  under  his 
relation  die  commander  Forbin-Gardane,  He 
accompanied  to  Siam  the  French  embassador 
De  Chaumont,  and  in  1686  was  left  tliere  as 
admiral  to  the  king  of  that  country.  After  his 
return 'he  distinguished  himself  in  various  ac< 
tions  in  the  Adriatic,  the  Channel,  and  the 
North>sea,  and  took  prizes  of  great  value.  In 
conjunction  with  Duguai-Trouin,  he  attacked  an 
English  fieet  bound  for  Lisbon,  took  and  de- 
stroyed part  of  the  convoy,  and  captured  several 
merchant-ships.  In  1708  he  vraa  intrusted  with 
conveying  the  Pretender  to  Scotland,  but  the 
vigilance  of  admiral  Byng  prevented  his  land- 
inland  he  was  happy  to  bring  back  his  ch»^e 
to  Dunkirk.  His  infirmities,  or  discontent  with 
the  ministers,  induced  him  to  retire  upon  a  pen- 
sion in  1 7 10.  He  took  up  his  residence  near 
Marseilles,  where  he  died  in  1733.  Forbin 
was  a  man  much  esteemed  by  his  nation  both 
for  courage  and  diligence  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty.  He  was  generous  and  disinterested, 
and  was  zealous  in  tae  recommendation  of  those 
who  served  under  him.  Going  once  to  court 
in  order  to  return  thanlts  for  a  reward  which 
the  king  had  bestowed  upon  him,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  display  the  services  of  John  Bartb,  the 
famous  Dunkirk  captain,  whom  he  thought 
neglected.  His  majesty  was  much  struck  with 
his  generosity,  and  observed  to  Louvois,  that 
he  saw  few  examples  of  such  conduct  at  his- 
court.  He  wrote  Iiis  *'  Memoirs,"  two  to-  ' 
lumes  twelves,  1720  and  1749,  a  work  con- 
taining much  curious  information.  Mbreii. 
Nouv.  D!a.  Hh/.—A. 

FOkDTCE,  David,  a  learned  Scotch  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  elegant  writer  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  tt-as  born  at  Aberdeen  in  the 
year  1711.  He  was  descended  from  respectable 
parents,  and  received  the  early  part  of  his  clas- 
sical education  at  the  pubhc  grammar-school  in- 
his  native  city.~  In  1724,  when  he  vpaa  thirteen, 
years  of  age,  he  quilted  this  seminary  and  was 
entered  of  the  Greek  class  in  the  Marischal- 
college.  During  the"  next  three  years,  besides 
attending  the  lectures  of  the  Greek  class,  he 
went  through  i  course  of  philosophy,  and  was> 
also  instructed  in  the  mathematics.  In  1728, 
when  he  was  little  more  than  seventeen  years 
old,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A. 
We  .have  seen  no  particulars  recorded  of  his- 
diligence  and  proficiency  during  this  period  ; 
but  that  they  were  such  as  did  him  honour, 
m^y  be  justly  concluded  from  the  excellence' 
of  his  philosophic  and  literary  productions 
in  his  subsequtnt  life.  As  he  was  intend- 
ed for  the  chuTch,  to  which  he  was  prom^ 
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cd  both  by  his  genius  and  disposition,  he  next 
applied  to  the  study  of  divinity ;  whicli  he  cul- 
tivated for  several  years  with  peculiar  ardour, 
as  well  as  other  branches  of  learning  neces- 
sary to  qualify  him  for  the  work  of  ihe  minis- 
try. Ill  due  course  he  was  licensed  as  a  preach- 
er, but  never  became  a  settled  minister  in  the 
establishment  of  Tiis  native  country;  For  some 
time  he  officiated  as  domestic  chaplain  to  John 
Hopkins,  esquire,  of  Bretons,  near  Rumford, 
in  Essex,  who  had  a  regular  service  every  Sun- 
d<iy  in  the  chapel  of  his  house.  Mr-  Hopkins 
was  heir-at-law  to  the  noted  Vulture  Hopkins ; 
and,  having  been  raised  from  the  situation  of 
a  common  farmer  to  the  possession  of  a  large 
estate,  was  coarse  and  vulgar  in  his  manners, 
Mr.  Fordyue's  connection  with  him  could  not, 
therefore,  be  very  agreeable  to  a  gentleman  of 
his  hne  taste  and  literary  accomplisbmeuts  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance. In  the  year  1742  he  was  admitted  one 
of  the  professors  of  philosopliy  in  the  Maris^ 
chal  college  at  Aberdeen.  The  departments  of 
science  assigned  to  Mr,  Fordyce  were  natural 
history,  chronology,  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quities, mechanics,  optics,  and  astronomy. 
OccasionaJly  he  read  and  explained  some  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  clus3ic.<:,  and  lectured  on  the 
different  branches  of  mora!  philosophy.  Of  his 
admirable  qualifications  for  such  an  appoint- 
ment, a  sufficient  judgment  maybe  formed  from 
the  literary  productions  of  which  he  was  the 
author.  In  the  year  174;  Mr.  Fordyce  pub- 
lished, but  without  his  name,  a  volume  of 
"  Dialogues  concerning  Education,"  octavo  ; 
which  was  followed  by  a  second  in  1748^  This 
work  is  not  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  subject, 
buC'is  written  in  a  miscellaneous  manner.  It 
contains,  however,  discussions  of  the  principal 
points  relative  to  education,  as  well  as  of  va- 
rious questions  on  subjects  of  taste  and  polite 
literature,  drawn  up  with  much  ingenuity,  in 
a  pleasing  form,  and  in  elegant  language.  On 
the  whole,  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  productions  of  the  Shaftes- 
burian  school  of  sentimental  philosophy.  When 
Mr.  Dodsley  had  formed  the  design  of  that 
valuablij  book-  for  youth  called  "  The  Pre- 
ceptor^"  which  was  publiihed  in  1748,  he  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  Fordyce  with  tlie  ntnih  divi- 
sion of  the  work,  which  treats  of  moral  philo- 
,  Sophy.  So  general  was  the  approbation  with 
which  the  execution  of  this  part  of  that  work 
was  received,  that  it  was  thought  proper  (o 
print  a  separate  impresiion  of  it,  which  appear- 
ed in  1754,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Elements 
of  Moral  Philosophy,"  twelves,  and  has  siace 


gone  throueh  various  .editions.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  best  compendiums  of  ethics  is 
our  own  or  any  other  language,  and  from  its 
being  at  once  elegant,  entertaining,  and  iu- 
Gtructivc,  is  admiraoly  calculated  for  the  use  of 
young  persons.  These  productions  of  Mr, 
Fordyce  raised  high  expectations  of  the  bcnelits 
which  would  be  derived  to  the  world  from  his 
future  literary  "exertions }  but  they  were  un- 
happily disappointed  by  his  premature  death. 
In  the  year  1750  he  went  abroad  on  a  tour 
through  France,  Italy,  and  several  other  parts 
of  Europe,  with  a  particular  view  to  exanvine 
the  remains  of  ancient  art  at  Rome.  On  his 
return,  in  the  following  year,  "  when  he  was 
almost  at  home,  and  his  friends  stood  ready 
with  open  arms  and  joyful  hearts  to  receive  him, 
enriched,  no  doubt,  with  fresh  stores  of  know- 
ledge, and  improved  by  higher  degrees  of  ez- 
penence,  and  of  course  fitted  for  acting  his 
part  in  society  with  greater  usefulness  and  re- 
putation, he  lost  his  life  in  its  full  prime,  b^ 
a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Holland."  It  has  been 
reported  that,  in  the  crisis  of  danger,  he  ad'- 
dressed  a  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being,  in  a 
strain  of  astonishing  devotion  and  ardour.  He 
had  only  reached  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age. 
In  the  year  1752  his  brother  James  published, 
from  a  finished  manuscript  of  our  autlior,  and 
in  fulfilment  of  his  express  request  if  Provi- 
dence should  not  permit  him  to  return  to  hia 
native  shores,  "  TheodoruB  ;  a  Dialogue  con- 
cerning the  Art  of  Preaching  ;"  twelves.  This 
is  an  excellent  performance  which  richly  merits 
the  repeated  perusal  of  all  young  divines. 
From  the  principles  and  instructions  which  it 
inculcates,  it  deserves  the  encomium  passed 
upon  it  in  one  of  our  most  rcspecable  periodi- 
cal journals  :  "  that  the  piety  of  the  writer  ap- 
pears to  have  been  manly  and  rational ;  his 
sentiments  of  the  divine  perfections  exalted  and 
amiable  5  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
of  various  ways  of  touching  the  human  heatt, 
very  extensive  }  and  his  eloquence  natural  and 
affecting,"  It  has  been  repeatedly  printed,  and 
since  the  first  impression  has  always  been  join- 
ed with  Dr.  James  Fordyte's  sermon  on  the 
eloquence,  and  his  essay  on  the  action  pro- 
per for  the  pulpit.  Another  posthumous  pro- 
duction of  our  author,  which  was  left  by  him 
in  an  imperfect  state,  is  entitled  "  The  Teoiple 
of  Viriuc;  a  Dream."  It  was  published  in 
1757,  by  Dr.  James  Fordyce,  who  added  to 
the  descriptive  part  of  the  Temple  twelve  cha- 
racters that  had  a  claim  to  a  place  in  it.  The 
whole  is  a  pleasing  and  elegant  performance, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  inspire  yotuig  persons 
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witb  tn  ftdadntion  and  Ion  of  monl  tzcd- 
lence.  KififA/s  O^ts^ms  fir  tbt  Bug.  Brit, 
jldvtrtittmint  to  Tbtodonu. — M. 

FORDYCE,  Jabus,  *  moua  and  ingenioiu 
Scotch  divine,  celebntcd  tor  his  popularity  as 
a  preacher,  and  the  tpecimens  irhich  he  has 
published  of  pulpit  eloquence,  vas  a  younger 
tmther  of  the  preceding,  and  bom  at  Aoerdeen 
in  the  year  1720.  Haring  acquired  thfe  rodt- 
nents  of  classical  learning  at  the  public  gram- 
mar-school, hf  wu  entered  at  the  Marischal 
Wdlege,  where  he  went  through  the  regular 
course  of  studies  necessary  to  qualify  him  for 
the  Christian  ministry.  As  he  possessed  eiccl* 
lent  natural  abilities,  and  studiously  improved 
die  advantages  which  he  derived  ftc»n  his  situ~ 
aiion  in  the  university,  he  was.  when  very 
yoking,  deemed  well  prepared  for  At  office  of 
a  pitcher  of  the  Gospel,  and  obtuned  his  li- 
cence according  to  the  fonns  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.  His  first  appointment  was  to  the 
^ace  of  second  minister  in  the  c<dlegiate 
church  of  Brechin,  in  the  county  of  Angus^ 
After  continuing  there  some  years,  he  received 
a  presentation  to  the  parish  of  Alloa,  near  Stir* 
liag.  It  was  very  discouraging  to  Mr.  Fordyce, 
tiat  the  parishioners  of  Alloa  were  prepossessed 
In  favour  of  another  minister,  who  was  well 
\aovn  to  them,  and  prejudiced  against  himself, 
whom  they  did  not  know.  His  situation  at 
Brechin,  however,  had  become  so  impleasint, 
owing  to  the  illiberality  and  sour  ^naticism  of 
Jm  colleague,  Hat  he  judged  it  expedient  to 
hazard  the  consequences  of  a  removal,  notwith- 
standing the  uiuavouraUe  circumstances  in 
wUch  be  must  enter  on  his  new  charge.  From 
Hk  result  it  afi^teared  thathis  decision  was  pri^ 
dent  and  happy :  for  by  his  able  and  impressive 
manner  of  preaching,  and  his  <Uligsa«  in  dis> 
chaiging  the  other  branches  of  the  ministerial 
duty,  particularly  those  of  private  viuting  and 
catechising  in  the  diflerent  districts  of  his  pa- 
rish, he  soon  removed  the  prejudices  which 
had  been  coocnved  agunst  him,  and  acquired 
tiie  admiration  and  warm  esteem  of  his  pa- 
rishioners. During  Mr.  Fordyce's  residence  at 
Alloa,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public  by 
^nting  three  sermons,  all  good  in  thoir  liind : 
«ne  "  On  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,"  and 
annexed  to  his  brother  David's  *'  Theodorua ;" 
another  "  On  the  Method  of  promoting  Edi- 
fication by  public  Institntioas,"  prcachea  at  an 
•rdination  in  1 754 1  and  a  third,  entitled  "  The 
delnaive  and  bloOdy  Sinrit  of  Popery,"  preached 
before  the  synod  of  P«tlt  and  Stirling,  in  the 
year  last  mentioned.  But  still  greater  attcn- 
uen  wat  drawn  to  aywther  mmumr  **  On  tbe 
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Folly,  Infamy,  tod  Misery,  of  unlawful  Plea- 
sure," which  he  preached  before  the  general' 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  pub- 
lished in  1760.  It  displays  such  excellences  of 
composition,  in  point  of  description,  spirit, 
and  elegance,  and  was  delivered  with  such 
solemnity,  animation,  and  feeling,  that  it  prO' 
duced  a  striking  impression  on  the  author's- 
learned  and  respectable  auditory,  and  raised  hi& 
fame  as  a  pulpit  orator  to  unrivalled  eminence 
among  his  brethren  in  Scotland.  It  was  about 
this  time,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
reputation  which  the  author  acquired  by  thi» 
sermon,  that  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the.  university  of 
Glasgow.  Dr.  Foidyce's  nearest  relations  wero 
now  all  settled  at  London,  and  were  yery  press- 
ing in  their  solicitations  that  he  would  come 
and  live  amongst  them.  While  he  was  upon  a 
visit  in  the  metropolis,  unsuccessful  efforts 
were  made  by  some  of  Us  friends  to  have  him 
chosen  one  of  the  ministers  of  a  respectable 
dissenting  congregation,  meeting  in  Carter- 
lane.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  their  wishct' 
were  gratified*  by  his  being  invited  to  become 
co-pasior  with  Dr.  Lawrence,  minister  of  a 
respectable  dissenting  congregation,  meetmg  in^ 
M(»ikwell-«treet.  With  mis  invitation  he  com- 
plied, to  the  great  regret  of  the  people  of 
Alloa }  and  upon  the  occasion  of  the  death  c^ 
Dr.  Lawrence,  wluch  took  place  within  a  few 
months  after  Dr.  Fordyce  became  his  colleague,, 
the  latter  displayed  his  oratory  with  mudi  ap-" 
plause,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  m- 
a  sermon,  accompanied  with  a  funeral  oration> 
delivered  over  the  grave.  For  several  ^rs  Dr.- 
Fordyce  maintained  a  high  share  of  popular- 
ity at  Monkwell.street,  generally  peeaching  to- 
crowded  and  overflowing  audiences.    Such  po- 

Sulaflty  w;)f  certainly  due  to  the  excellence  e£ 
is  pulpit,  services^  whether  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  elegance  .which  they  displayed  as. 
compositions,  or  their  happy  adaptation  to  im- 
press the  heart,  and  their  uniform  practical' and', 
useful  tendency.  Their  cficct  was  alsomuclv 
heightened  bv  tbe^autbor's  studied  action  and 
eiocutioo,  which  were  well  calculated  to  strike 
the  generality  of  hearers ;  by  the  dignified  figwv: 
of  his  person  \  and  by  the  animated  expression: 
of  his  countenance,  and  of  his  bright  pene* 
trating  eye.  He  lived,  however,  to  see  a  great 
declensios  in  hit  popularity,  to  which  more 
than  one  cause  contributed.  Fashion  and  cu- 
riomty,  it  will  readily  be  imagined,  had  seme' 
efiect,  tot  a  rime,  in  producing  the  tiuong  of  his. 
bearers,  ^ut  the  attachment  of  persons  at- 
tnftcd  b;  such  awtiTes,  mUbeasca|Rick>lit. 
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snd  variable  as  their  mioik.  Tley  will  change  he  had  been  -subject  'ftir  swerri  yeait,-  and  )»> 
their  preachers  as  they  chati{;c  their  dress,  ncit  during  that  and  other  iD&riniticE  iucidcnt  to  age 
from  their  own  taste,  fcfT  in  general  they  have  with  Cliristian  iortitude  and  Ksignadon,  h^. 
none;  but  "from  'the  desire  of  being  where  ended  his  days  without  a^raan  on  the  ist  of 
others  are,  of  doing  *what  others  do,  and  of  October,  1 79(1,  in  the  seventy-«xth  year  of  bii ' 
admiring  what  others  admire.  Dr.  Fordyce  age.  X)r.  Fordyce's  writings  discover  much 
appTeciaced'justly  the  value  of  such  men's  ap-  genius  and  imagination,  a  coiiect  taste,  so  httle 
probation ;  and  knew  it  eventually  from  etpt'  knowlodge  of  the  world,  and  a  happy  mediod 
rienca.  'in  the  year  1772  a  circumstance  took  of  engaging  the  attention,  and  interesting  thc- 
plaire  which  contributed  greatly  to  thin  the  feelings  of  his  readers;  and  they  arc  marked 
pews  of  his  auditory,  and  that  was  the  failure  by  a  spirit  of  ardent  piety,  and  a  zeal  for  the  io-- 
of  a  younger  brother,  a  banker  in  very  exteti-  tcrests  of  virtue,  which  they  are  well  adapted 
live  connections,  whose  ruin  involved  in  it  that  to  subserve.  His  rdigious  sentiments  were> 
of  many  of  the  doctor's  constant  hearers  and  liberal,  rational,  «nd  manly.  In  private  life  he- 
most  liberal  supporters.  Several  of  them  by  is  represented  to  have  been  Jiighiy  amiable,  and 
this  means  became  dispersed  into  diflerent  jusdy  beloved ;  conciliating  the  aflectious  o£ 
-utuations ;  and  though  no  blame  could  justly  i^e  young,  as  weU  as  of  his  friends  in  laore 
attach  to  the  doctor  on  account  of  his  brother's  advanced  life,  by  his  cheerful,  pleasing,  and 
misconduct,  yet  the  odium  which  it  brought  on  instructive  conversation.  Besides  the  piccea 
his  family  did  undoubtedly  operate  very  un-  already  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  "  Ser^ 
favourably  on  the  attachment  of  several  other  mons  to  Toung  Women,"  in  two  volumes 
individuals  to  him  as  their  minister.  Another  twelves,  176J,  which  met  with  a  very  f»- 
-cause  which  led  to  the  diminution  of  the  num-  vourable  reception  from  the  public,  and  iava 
ber  of  his  hearers,  was  an  unhappy  breach  been  translated  into  Kveral  European  languagesi 
"which  took  place  in  the  year  177c  between  the  ■"  A  Sermon  on  the  Character  and  Condua  of 
'doctor  and  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Toller,  a  very  the  Female  Sex,"  17761"  Addresses  to  Toting 
•worthy  and  amiable  man,  and  the  son-in-law  Men,"  in  two  volumes  twelves,  1777 ;  *'  Ad- 
of  the  doctor's  predecessor.  The  issue  of  it  was  a  dresses  to  the  Deity,"  1765-1  a  volume  of 
-division  in  the  cougregaiim,  when  several  fami-  "  Foems,'  1786  ;  '*  A  Discourse  on  Pain,* 
lies,  who  considered  iVlr.  Toller  to  have  been  in-  179'  >  ^m^  additions,  as  wc  liave  noticed  in  the 
■jured  by  some  proceedings  which  were  sane-  precedbg  article,  to  lus  brother's  •'  Temple  of 
•tioned  by  the  majority,  and  into  the  particularB  Virtue."  LimUay't  Funeral  Semen  for  Dr* 
'of  which  we  shall  not  enter,  withdrew  with  Forifyce.  £tuyc.  Brilau.  Privatt  injv-mo' 
;him  to  another  place  of  worship.     After  this    Hon. — M. 

'division,  Dr.  Fordyce  discharged  the  whole  duty  FORDYCE,  George,  an  eminent  medical 
at  Monkwell-street  until  about  Christmas,  1783,  writer  and  lecturer,  was  the  posthumous  Km  of 
'when  his  health,  which  had  been  long  declining,  the  elder  brother  of  the  subjects  of  the  pre- 
rendered  it  necessary,  in  his  own  opmion,  and  ceding  articles,  who  redded  upon  a  Hnall  estate 
in  the  opinion  of  his  medical  friends,  to  dis-  of  hb  own  near  Aberdeen.  He  was  bom  in 
'Continue  his  public  services.  In  the  foUowing  1736,  and  at  an  early  p^od  was  sent  to  study 
year  he  delivered  2  "  Chaise,"  at  the  ordina-  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  was 
tion  of  his  successor,  the  reverend  Jamea  Lind-  made  M.  A.  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  1  bis  cit- 
Bay,  wUch  is  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  cumstance  is  perhaps  rather  a  proof  of  the  fa- 
"pulpit  oratory  tnat  ever  fell  from  his  pen.  It  is  cihty  of  graduation  in  that  seminarv,  than  of 
indeed  one  of  the  best  productions  of  the  kind  any  extraordinary  precocity  of  genius  in  the 
=that  was  ever  published,  and  deserves  the  at-  Student.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  placed 
■tentive  perusal  of  every  clergyman,  of  every  as  pnpil  to  his  uncle  John,  then  a  surgeon  and 
-denomination,  who  wishes  to  discharge  his  duty  apothecary  at  Uppingham  in  Kutlandshir«. 
'^th  credit  to  himself,  and  with  advantage  to  i  hence  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  his 
^hisfteoplc.  AfterTesigning  his  pastoral  charge^  assiduity  in  study  attracted  the  particular  notice 
'Dr.  Fordyce  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  re-  of  Dr.  CuUen,  then  chemical  professor,  who 
<mwiring  tears  at  a  retirement  m  Hampshire,  took  pains  to  promote  his  improvement.  He 
■in  the  neighbourhood  of  die  earl  of  Bute,  with  took  his  degree  of  doctor  there  in  175S,  and 
whomh&Iived  in  great  intimacy,  and  to  whose  afterwards  spent  a  winter  in  Leyden.  Nocwi^- 
valuable  K>raiTy  he  had  free  access.  He  re-  standing  his  small  patrimony  had  been  nearly 
moved  afterwards  to  Bath,  where,  after  snfier-  czpendod  in  his  education,  be  reaotvcd  to  try 
-■lag  m^-fromMa«hmaticcomplaint,  to  which   his  fortune  io  the  metn^li«>  i^iere  he  gettltd 
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ftp  A«  Mituinn  of  tj^g-  At  that  period  no 
sriter  private  IcctHres  of  the  medical  kind  were 
pnc  iiT  London  than  those  on  anatomy,  mid- 
wifery^ and  snrgery.  He  dicrefore  tboti^t  he 
nw  an  opening  for  the  introduction  of  a  plan 
•f  moii  enlarged' medical  instruction,  conform- 
^y  to  tbe  principles  of  the  Edinburgh  school ; 
and-he  commenced  with  si  course  of  chemistry. 
Though  hi»  encouragement  in  the  begiiming 
was  small,  he  proceeded  with  staadiness  and 
diligence,  and  addcd'to  hii  lessons  the  branches 
•f  materia-medica  and  the  practice  of  physic. 
His  reputation  gradually  spread  ;  and  a  great 
■umber  of  the  young  men  who  came  to  Lon- 
don for  the-  sake-  of  its  advantages  in  anatomy 
and  eurgeryi  also  took  the  benefit  of  his  lec- 
tures.. His  "Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Phy- 
Hc,"  published'  in  176S,  were  the  text-book  of 
bis  lectures  on  this  topic,  and  were  much  read 
as  an  useful  compendium  of  medicine.  He 
acquired  a  respectable  share  of  private  practice, 
•nd  8O  established  was  his  character  in  1770 
that  he  was  chosen  physician  to  St.  Thomas's 
hospital  against  a  competitor  of  great  interesL 
Bis  scienrific  merit  deservedly  gained  him  ad- 
missioo-totheRoyal  Society  in  1 77(S.  Hisrccep- 
tion  into  the  famous  Literary  Club  is  less  easily 
accoanted  for }  for  although  a  friend  of  social  and 
convivial  meetings,  and  welt-informed  upon  solid 
topics,  few-men  have  possessed  less  of  the  ease 
and  vivacity  which  qualify  a  person  for  mixed 
oonversation  {  nor  did  any  of  his  writings  display 
a  taste  for  elegant  or  ornamental' literature.  In 
1797  he  was  elected  spieiali  gratia  a  fellow  of 
tiieCollege  of  Physicians..  As  he  Had  been  a 
warm  opposer,  when  » licentiate,  of  the  exclu- 
sive claims  of  the- college,  tins  wduntary  as- 
tfumptleiv  of  him  might  appear  extraordinary; 
But  that  teamed  body  was  then  preparing  a  new 
edition-  of  its  Pharmacopccia  ;  and  as  most  of  its 
mtimbers  had- been  educated  in  the  less  active 
•chools  of  medical  science,  it  may  be  presumed 
Aat  they  were  sensible  of  a  deficiency  in  the 
peneral  stock  of  chemical  knowledge,  which 
mey  thought  it  advis.tble  to  supply  by  adopting 
one  of  Dr.  Fordyce's  reputation.  Another  ad- 
vantage which  he  obtained  by  the  jomt  aid  of 
Ids  cnaracter  and  connections,  was  a  contract 
for  supplying  the  na^  with  sour-krout,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  fulfilled  equally  to  his  own 
benefit,  and  that  of  the  public.  'Iliough  froAi 
bis  habits  of  life  his  constitution  shewed  eymp- 
Wms  of  premature  decay,  he  continued  to  pui*- 
sue  his  profeEBianal  employments,  till  at  lengthy 
■nder  the  pressure  of  irregular  gout  and  a 
watery  cfiusiop  in  the  cbce^  he  suok  oa  June. 


25^1,  1 891,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  Dr.  Fm- 
dyce  as  a  lecturer  was  slow  and  embarrassed  in 
bis  delivery,  but  his  matter  was  replete  with 
original  ideas,  and  rich  in  scientific  stares,  ac- 
cumulated by  the  help  of  a  very  retentive  me- 
mory. His  works  were,  "  Elements  of  Agri- 
culture and  Vcgetarion  ;"  "  Elements  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic,  in  two  Parts  ;"  ''  A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Digestion  of  Food  j"  '*  Four  Dis- 
sertations on  Fever ;"  and  various  papers  in  the 
Philosophical,  and  the  Medical  and  Qiinirgical 
Transactions.  Of  the  more  original  and  im-^ 
^ortant  matter  in  these  writings  the  following, 
is  a  sketch : 

In  January,  1774,  Dr.  Fordyce  instituted  a 
series  of  very  interesting  experiments  on  the 
power  which  the  human  body  possesses  in  re- 
sisting the  heat  of  an  atmosphere  raised  to  a 
much  higher  degree  than  the  natural,  animal 
temperature.  An  account  of  them  is  given  by. 
Dr.  (now  sir  Charles)  Blagden,  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  for  1775,  vol.  lxt.  who= 
assisted  at  the  whole  of  them,  along  with 
some  other  gentlemen  of  eminence.  A  suit  of 
rooms  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Fordyce's  direction,, 
heated  by  iron  stoves-to  different  degrees,  when, 
the  experimenters  entered  them  gradually,  and. 
remained  there  long  enough  to  ascertain  the 
various  cfiects  on  Uic  pulse,  the  animal  heat^. 
the  state  of  perspiration,  and  the  general, 
feelings  which  were  excited  by  an  atmosphere 
of  from  lao"  to  200°,  240°,  and  even  260% 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  lii  all  thesd 
cases  the  thermometer  when  introduced  under 
the  tongue,  or  placed  in  immediate  contact  with' 
the  body,  uniformly  _/ftf  to  about  100°}  thus 
shewing  tliat  the  linng  animal  cannot  itself  be- 
heated  more  than,  two  or  three  degrees  abovs 
its  natural  standard  by  external  circumstanccst. 
likewise,  the  mere  presence  of  any  of  the  expe- 
rimenters was  found  to  sink  the  thermometer  of 
the  heated  room  very  rapidly,  and  to  prevent  it 
irova  acquiring  so  hi^  3  degree  of  heat  as  ihe 
•tove  was  capable  of  affording.  From  these,  and 
many  other  circumstances,  it  wasconcluded  that 
the  body  has  the  power  of  .destroying  heat  to  a 
certain  extent' when  it  threatens  to  exringuish. 
life  ;  and  this  power  Dr.  Fordyce  is  disposed  to 
attribute  to  a  peculiar  inherent  property  in  th»- 
living  animal,  'ihe  abstraction  of  heat  pro*, 
duced  by  perspiratioa,  which  is  an '  evaporating . 
process^  was  too  obvious  to  be  overlooliKdj  and . 
accordingly  allowance  was  made  for  this  .cause 
of  the  comparative  coolness  of  the  body,  which, 
is  purely  chemical-andiindependent  of  thepfr4. 
ciiliar  |iowej  of .  animal  iife  j  but  ve  mayioba. 
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ttrvc,  that  serenl  particulars  were  omitted  La 
these  eiperimcntf,  which  would  have  been  nc- 
ceesary  for  the  accuracy  of  dsmonstration.  The 
(u:curace  chemical  knowledge  possessed  bj  Dr. 
Fordyce,  and  his  extouire  application  of  it  to 
physiology  and  medicine,  were  strongly  exhibited 
in  nis  "  Essay  on  Digestion,"  originally  read  be- 
fore the  College  ofl^ysicianB  in  I7pi  as  the 
GukConian  lecture  for  thatjear,  and  afterwards 
published  in  a  separate  pamphlet.  In  this  es- 
say' the  author,  after  a  short  view  of  the  ana- 
tomical structure  of  the  orguis  concerned  in 
digestion,  attempts  a  general  classificaiion  of 
all  the  substances,  animal  and  vegetable,  usually 
employed  as  aiiisent,  and  endeavours  to  eimplify 
their  chemical  analysis  by  referring  ihemtoone 
pr  two  leading  species,  among  which  he  pecu- 
liarly selects  that  c^  mucUagt,  which  word  he 
employs  in  somewhat  an  ralarged  application, 
and  as  a  generic  term  to  express  evciy  insipid 
substance,  animal  or  veget^le,  which  is  soluble 
in  water  and  again  recoverable  from  it  by  evapo^ 
ration  unaltt^red,  which  is  coagulable,  viscid,  and 
which  forms  the  most  copious  part  of  the  nu' 
tridDn  of  the  animal  world.  Pursuing  the 
purely  chenucal  part  of  the  process  of  digest 
tion,  the  author  then  proceeds  to  a  chemical 
examination  of  the  animal  liquors,  especiaUy 
that  of  the  stomach,  and  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  he  refutes  the  ancient  notions  concern- 
ing fcimentation,  putrefaction,  and  the  like,  to 
which  the  mysterious  process  of  digesd(Mi  was 
compared,  by  the  assistance  of  a  very  vague 
9nd  false  analog*  In  some  important  parti- 
oculars  the  author  contradicts  the  assertions  of 
the  late  eminent  Spallanzani,  whose  numerous 
snd  interesting  experimenta  on  the  subject  of 
digestion  have  thrown  so  much  Tight  peculiarly 
on  the  chemical  part  of  this  natuial  function. 
We  trace  in  this  essay  some  of  the  author's 
favourite  opinions  concerning  the  mtnl  ptvier, 
which  he  would  lead  ug  to  consider  as  capable  of 
tnodifying,  changing,  or  producing  peculiar 
chemical  phenomena  j  in  short,  as  an  agent  tat 
gtneru  acting  by  chemical  affinity,  which  ws 
should  never  lose  si^ht  of  when  explaining 
those  processes  in  the  living  animal  whra-ein  the 
common  chemical  substances  appear  to  act 
entirely  by  diflerent  bws  to  those  which  govern 
inanimate  matter.  A  few  new  facts  arc  advano< 
ed  in  this  curious  publication  i  but  its  principal 
value  is  the  mode  of  reasoning  whioi  it  ex- 
hibits, the  entire  freedom  ^m  the  diackles  of 
authonty,  and  a  boldness  aod  or^naltty  of 
thinking  by  which  the  author  was  always  distia* 
caished.  In  1794  Dr.  Fordyce  pnbUshcd  th* 
list  of  ^  series  of  Esnys  on  Fever,  which  he 


C(Hi(iaa«d  ta  his  d{rath«  the  fourth  bwng  warn 
before  tbp  public,  and  materials  for  9  fif^i  we 
undfrjfaad  have  been  found  among  his  papers. 
These  essays,  which  appear  to  have  occupied  • 
great  sht^e  of  hie  atteintion,  take  vp  Uvw  is  its 
most  simple  form,  and  pursv^  it  to  its  vaiieticp 
^nd  complications.  They  cont^n  myoh  ACeilir 
rate  dflscriptioit  and  acute  observation )  but  can- 
not be  analysed  va.  the  compass  to  which  we  asp 
limited. — A, 

FORCIRO,  Francis,  a  learned  Portuguese 
dominican  monk  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
a  nttive  of  Z^isbon.  He  was  patronised  by  John 
III'  king  of  Portugal,  who  s^it  htm  to  study 
at  the  unirerwty  of  Paris.  He  became  a  per- 
fect master  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languages  ;  the  latter  of  which  he  was  taught 
by  the  learned  Ange|o  Canini,  and  he  drew  up 
a  dictionary  of  it  for  his  own  use.  On  hi)  re< 
turn  home  in  the  yepr  1 540,  he  iindertook  the 
education  of  Anthony  prior  of  Crato,  and  is 
ft  shprt  time  became  the  most  celebrated  preach-r 
er  in  Portugal.  In  the  year  1561.  the  kingi 
who  entertained  a  high  esteem  for  him,  sent 
him  as  a  divine  to  the  council  of  Trent,  where 
he  acquired  tihe  pdmir^tion  of  the  fathers  by 
hia  excellent  pulpit  talents.  He  also  recom* 
mended  himself  to  their  respect  by  the  capa- 
city for  business  which  he  discovered,  and 
which  led  them  to  entrust  to  his  maaagemem 
diff»T«at  confidential  negociations  with  the 
pope.  In  the  year  1562  he  published  at  Ve-r 
nice,  in  folio,  a  Latin  version  from  the  Hebrew 
of  "  The  Pr«^hecy  of  Isaiah,  with  a  Com- 
mentary ;"  which  IS  a  work  of  considerable 
merit,  and  has  caused  the  loss  of  other  Com- 
mentaries written  by  hini,  on  the  other  pro- 
phets, and  on  the  books  of  Job  and  the  Psalms* 
to  be  a  matter  of  much  regret.  This  C«n- 
mentary  was  afterwards  reprinted  at  Antwerp, 
and  was  inserted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
"  Critici  SacH,"  published  at  London  in  the 
year  1660:  Foreiro  was  one  of  the  three  di« 
vines  selected  by  ^e  council  of  Trent  to 
draw  np  their  catechism^  which  was  published 
in  1 566  \  and  he  also  appears  to  have  Wen  oa* 

Stayed  by  them  on  a  reform  of  the  Missal  and 
Loman  Breviary.  The  king's  urgent  desirtv 
however,  of  his  return  to  Portugal,  prevented 
him  from  completing  the  tatter  tvidertaking. 
Foreiro  had  not  been  long'  at  home  before  he 
4vaa  made  prior  of  Lisbon ;  and  in  the  year 
-ij68  he  was  chosen  provincial  of  his  ordei^ 
Soon  after  the  term  of  the  office  last  mentioned 
was  ezpored,  he  withdrew  to  the  convent  of 
Aimads,  which  w;^  built  by  him,  and  where  Ik 
died  in  the  year  1587.    Moreri. — M. 
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-  EOKXSTU3,  Pbtsr,  an  einlnetit  phytidui, 
xras  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  AlctnKr  ia 
HoUand,  in  t;22>  He  studied  jirat  at  Lonrain, 
«id  then  at  the  most  celebrated  Italian  utiiver- 
ckieii  and  took  the  dagree  of  M.  D.  at  Bologna. 
He  passed  some  time  afterwaide  at  Paris,  where 
he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  James  Sylvius. 
Retsnung  to  hit  native  place,  he  practised 
jdiysic  there  for  some  years,  and  then  accepted 
Wi  invitation  to  Deift,  where  he  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  capacity  of  public 
physician.  At  the  establishment  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Leyden  he  was  one  of  the  firBt  medical 
professon.  In  his  old  age  he  returned  to  Alc- 
maer,  where  he  diedin  1597.  Ftw  practitioncrf; 
have  left  behind  them  30  large  a  collection  of 
their  own  observations  as  Forestus.  His  first 
work  wag  a  book  "  De  iiicerto  &  fallaci  Uri- 
narum  Judicio,"  written  chielly  to  expo&c  the 
frauds  and  false  pretensions  of  urine-doctors. 
He  next  began  to  publish  his  collection  "  Ob- 
seiyationum  ii  Ctiratiotium  ^ladicinalium,'' 
which  were  records  of  his  practice  in  almost  all 
diseases,  internal  and  external,  and  at  length 
amounted  to  thirty-two  books,  besides  nine 
books  of  Chimrgical  Obaervations,  forming  all 
together  six  volumes  folio.  This  is  a  vast  body 
of  clinical  facts,  which  may  be  usefully  con- 
sulted. Haller,  howerer,  says  that  Boerliaavt 
could  scarcely  forbear  Ruspecting  the  felicity  of 
his  cures  and  prognostics,  though  he  has  veri- 
fied his  Ustories  by  the  names  of  the  patients 
and  the  practitioners  who  were  concerned  with 
him.  Vandtr  Linden^  HalUri  BibI,  Mtd, 
Prttet.—K. 

FORMEY,  John  Henrt  Samuel,  a  man 
of  letters  diitmguishcd  for  his  industry  and  the 
variety  of  his  acquiutions,  was  born  at  Berlin 
in  1711.  His  family  was  originally  of  Cham- 
pagne,and'hi8ifatherwa8  a  refugee  for  religion  at 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Royal  French  college,  and  studied 
philosophy  under  La  Croze  and  Achard.  Being 
destined  xa  ths  church,  ha  pursued  his  theolo- 
gical studies  under  Pelloucier,  '■  Lenfanf,  and 
Beausobre,  and  was  ordained  a  minister  before 
he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year.  He  oc- 
cupied for  a  short  time  tiie  place  of  pasttir  to 
the  French  church  at  Brandenburg,  whence  he 
-was  called  to  Berlin,  and  chosen  one  of  the 
nunisters  of  a  French  congregation  in  thai  ca- 
pital. In  1737  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
eloquence  tn  the  French  college  ;  and  upon  th« 
death  of  La  Croze  in  1739,  he  succeeded  him 
in  the  philosophical  chair  of  the  same  college. 
On  that  election  he  resigned  his  pastoral  office 
though  he  continued  to  preach  occasionally. 


On  the  renoratiotl  of  the  ^oyal  Academy  trf 
Sciences  and  Belles-lettres  at  Berlin  in  1744, 
M.  Formey  was  made  secretary  to  the  philoso- 
phical class -,  and  in  1748,  on  the  motion  of  the 
president,  Maupertuis,  be  was  created  sole  and 

EcrpetualBccretary  of  theacademy;  which  post 
e  held  near  fifty  years.  For  such  an  office  few 
men  could  be  more  proper.  Devoted  to  letters, 
there  was  scarcely  a  department  in  the  fields  of 
science  or  literature  which  he  had  not  culti- 
vated ;  and  liis  early  occupation  of  a  journalist, 
which  he  began  in  1733  as  a  fellow-labourer 
with  Beausobre  in  the  "  Bibliothequc  Ger- 
manique,"  and  continued  under  other  titles  and 
with  other  associates  for  many  years,  had  given 
him  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  books 
on  all  subjects.  He  wrote  his  iliotber-tonguet 
French  (which  was  made  the  academic  lan- 
guage by  the  great  Frederic),  with  facility  and 
precision  j  and  he  possessed  the  spirit  of  me- 
thod, joined  to  smgular  industry  and  regu- 
larity. His  epistolary  correspondences,  both 
in  his  own  name  and  in  that  cA  Ae  academyj 
were  immense,  and  furnished  him  With  a  per- 
petual fund  of  information  in  his  journals  I  so' 
that  Algarotti  compared  him  to  a  banker  in 
general  credit,  who  exerts  an  universal  influence 
upon  the  commercial  world.  He  was  associated 
to  a  number  of  foreign  learned  bodies,  as  those 
of  London,  Petersburg,  Harlem,  Mantua^ 
Bologna,  the  Natune  Curiosorum,  and  many 
more  in  Germany  ;  and  he  was  personally  ac- 
'^uainted  with  many  of  the  most  entinent  and 
illustrious  characters  throughout  Eurc^c.  From 
several  of  his  brother-literati  he  met  with  attacks 
and  ill  ofBces.  Voltaire  in  particular  gave  a 
malignant  representation  of  him  at  the  king's 
table.  3nd  in  a  pamphlet ;  and  it  was  probably 
through  his  means^  that  Frederic  long  enter- 
tained a  prejudice  against  him.  This  was  at 
length  overcome  in  some  persdnal' interviews, 
and  Formey  received  several  marks  of  his  ma- 
jesty's favour,  w4iich  were  continued  fey  hii) 
successor.  Besides  his  academical  employ.. 
fficnts,  he  had  the  management  of  various  other 
ConCirnS.'  He  was  agent  or  secretary  of  com^ 
mands  to  the  dowager- princess  of  Wirtemberg'^ 
and  after  her  death,  to  the  court  of  Schwerirf. 
He  filled  several  offices  in  the  French  colony  ai 
Berlin,  to  the  interests  of  which  he  paid  great 
attention  j  and  at  length  he  became  a  priry-  , 
i:ounsellor  in  its  superior  directory.  M.  Fon. 
mey  was  twice  married,  both  times  very  liap*- 
pily.  By  his  second  wife  h*  had  aimmerous 
oSspring,  of  whom  seven  survivfel  him;  Ht 
<.«BB  a  kin4  father,  and  had  tho  pleasu^  of  Vt^ 
ing  his  children  grow  up  virtuous-and  respect- 
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iSAfi,  with  little  paini  or  constraint,  through 
the  influence  of  good  example.  His  industry 
produced  a  conaiderahle  accutnuktion.of  pro- 
perty for  a  man  of  lettere,  which  he  enjoyed 
with  a  prudent  economy.  He  was  naturallY  of 
«  cheerful  temper,  and  indulged  in  salUes  of 
vivacity,  sometimes  beyond  the  bounds  of  cau- 
tion. He  was  fond  of  decent  amusements^ 
those  of  the  theatre,  especially,  when  it  flou- 
rished at  Berlin,  from  the  performance  of  two 
great  French  actors.  So  far  was  he  from  re- 
fusuig  the  comfortM  and  enjoyments,  of  an  ca^y 
fortune,  that  he  once  delivered  a  public  oration 
before  the  court  "  Ob  the  Obligation  of  procur- 
ing oneself  all  the  Conveniences  of  Life."  His 
Constitution  was  never  robust ;  and  a  rheumatic 
attack  in  his  youth  kft  a  weakness  in  his  legs 
which  never  quitted  him,  and  which,  in  the 
latter  part  of  life,  entirely  took  away  the  use  of 
them.  His  sedentary  haoits,  however,  caused 
liis  health  and  spirits  to  he  little  affected  by  this 
event;  but  the  want  of  exercise,  joined  to  a 
good  appetite,  at  length  brought  on  indigestionsi 
and  a  state  of  deblljty,  under  which  he  sunk  in 
March,  I797,at  the  ageof  eighty-five  years  and 
ten  months.  The  prmted  works  of  this  writer 
were  so  numerous^  that  his  papers  shew  him  to 
have  been  in  connection  with  more  than  fifty 
booksellers.  They  have  in  general  been  weH 
received,  ^nd  many  of  them  have  been  trans- 
lated into  foreign  languages.  They  include 
jnost  of  the  principal  classes  of  titgraturer  His 
labouis  as  a  journalist  have  already  been  menr 
■  tioned,-  In  thetdogy  he  wrote  "  Le  Phaosophe 
Chretien,"  in  which  he  gave  undec  a  aew  form 
the  substance  of  many  of  his. sermons..  He 
also  defended  the  cause  of  revelation,  aeainst 
Diderot  by  his  «.  Pensees  caijwijfibleR,'  and 
againet  Rousseav  by  his  "  Anci-Emile.''  i]^ 
politics  he  composed  and  translated^  several 
memoirs  qn  public  affairs  at  the  request  of  thf 
ministry.  As  an  encyclopedist  he  furnished 
the  great  dictionary  of  Parlfiwtth  several  articles, 
and  took  a  leading  pait  in  the  Encyciepsedia  of 
Tverdun.  He  wrote  various  popular;  pieces  oa 
morality,  and  elementary  works  for  young 
people^  His  "  Histoire  abregcs  de  la  Philo-- 
Sophie,"  .1761,  has-been  translated  into  Eng.- 
lisbt  and  generally  read.  Philosophy  was  his 
ibvourite  study :  he-adopted  that  of  Leibnitz  as 
taken  up  and  illustrated  by  Wolf,,  and  he  be^ 
came  a  very  zealous  -advocate  for  the  opinions 
of  these  eminent  mep..f  He  wrote  several  wfirks 
to  facilitate  the  comprelienston  of  them,,  and 
even  flattered  himself  that  he  could  make  their 
pinciples  agreeable  iUHl  ,f amiUar  to  tbe  ^ir  mx* 


as  FontAielle  atid  Algarotti  liad  done  iboie  of 
Descartes  and  Newton.  For  thi&puqiose  he 
wrote  his  "  Belie  Wolfiennet"  but:  the  adieme 
did  not  succeed,  the  abstract  ideas  of  meta- 
physics not  being  capable  of  those  omamenta. 
which  ingenuity  may  borrow  from  astronomy- 
and  optics.  In  mour  of  the  system  of 
monades  be  wrote  "  Recherchcs  sur  Ics  Elemens 
de  la  Matiere,"  against  an  anonymous  piece  oT 
the  famous  Enter.  He  read  before  the  academy 
a  great  number  of  memoirs,  as  well,  en  popultTj, 
as,  on  the  high  philosophical  subjects,  such  as 
liherty  and  necessity^  the  demoaetEation  of  the 
existence  of  a  God,  &c.  In  all  these  ^ere  is. 
clearness  and  precision,  an  easy  xad  Hawing. 
style,  and  a  freedom  from  that  dsgmatism 
which  is  so  disgusting,  when  assumed  upon. 
subjects  of  so  much  doubt.  He  concluded  hia. 
philosophical  labours  with  "  Considerations  oa 
the  three  first  Tusculans  of  Cicero,"  the  last 
memoir  on  which  he  read  in  1786,  when  he 
laid  down  his  pen.  £lagf  de  M.  Formey,  par 
M.  Merian  in  Mini.,  de  I' Acad.  K.  de  Berlin 
/or  1797. — A. 

VORMOSUS,  Pope,  succeeded:  to  that  dig- 
nity on  the, death  of  Stephen  VL  in  the  year 
891.  The  first  mention  that  we  find  made  of 
him  is  under  the  pontificate  of,  Nicholas  !•,. 
when  he  was  bishop  of  Porto,  and  was  sent 
legate  from  the  Roman  see  into  Bulgaria,  to 
solve  some  doubts  rejsting  to  relieious  matters 
which  were  entertained  by  the  sing  of  that, 
edunliry  and  his  subject?,  who  had  ktelr  be- 
jComf  converts  to  ihe  christian-faith..  Under 
the  pontificate  of  John  VIII,  -he  was  accused 
of  several  heinous  crimes,  and  arrtorg  others  of 
:c(HiSpirii;ig  against  tlie  emperor  andihe  pmpe,  and 
Ji*' was- summoned- tQ  appear-  and  r- take  ibis  trial. 
Not-  thinking  it  safe,  IiovWy©-,-  to  trust, himself ' 
in  the- bands  of  bis^eBOcnies,  he.ptivktely  vritb- 
drew  from  Rome  i.  on. which  a  sentence  of  do-- 

Jrivation  was  pronounced  against  him^  and- 
e  wa3  excommunicated  and  anathematised.. 
This  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  council  tjf " 
Pontigon  in  876,  and  by  that  of  Troycs.  in, 
878.  He  was  in  consequence  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  submitting  to  such  terms  as  should 
he  impoeed  upon  him,, and  was  obfiged  to.  swear 
that  he  would  never  return  to  Rome,  nor  re- 
-sUme  the  episcopal,  dignity^,  but.  content  him» 
self,  so  long  as  he-  lived,  with  lay-communioiv 
Pope  Marinuft  ho,wayer»  in  the  year.  883,  ab- 
solved him  frqm  his  oaljis,  and,  declaring  him 
innbcent  of  tho  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  re- 
stored hisi  to  his  see*  On  the  death  ot  £te- 
phcDj  m  die  year  89I].  Fonnoeus  froved  a  tiio- 
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cessftd  candidate  for  the  pasal  chair,  duragh  bert  and  Bercngarius,  who  yrtie  it  tengdi  re- 
not  witliout  anoppositioA,  wnich  be  fouiu)  the  conciled  by  the  papal  mediation  in  the  year  896^ 
medns'  of  smrmounting.  1  He  is  the  first  that  and  agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom  of  Lombardjr 
wag  translated  from  another  see  to  that  of  between  then).  In  tl\e  same  year  Formosu* 
Rome,  the  preceding  popes  having  been  all  died,  after  3  pontificate  of  four  years  and  six 
diosen  from  amon?  the  presbyters  and  months.  He  is  highly  praised  by  Luitprand 
deacons  of  the  church.  Soon  after  his  pro-  for  the  sanctity  of  nis  life,  and  his  knowledge 
motion,  legates  arrived  at  Rome  from  Constan-  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  several  contemporary 
tisoptc,  to  endeavour  to  come  to  an  amicable  writers  speak  of  him  as  worthy  in,  every  le* 
i^Bemont  respecting  the  persona  who  had  re-  spcct  of  ijie  high  station  to  which  he  was  raised. 
ceived  ordinatioa  from  the  patriarch,  Phocius,  But  notwithstanding  his  merits,  when  S^pben 
who  had  been  condemned  and  anathematised  by  VII.,  who  hated  his  person  and  memory, .  sue* 
the  predecessors  of  Formosus.  But  finding  ceeded  to  the  papacy,  a  most  disgraceful  scene 
that  nothing  less  than  such  an  absolute  submis-  was  fransacted.  This  pope  carried  his  detesta- 
sion  would  be  accepted,  as  must  necessarily  in-  tion  against  Formosus  to«uch  a  length,  that  he 
troduce  unspeakable  confusion  into  the  church  resolved  to  try  him  after  his  death.  Fw  this 
of  Constantiiiople,  they  returned  without  ac-  purpose  he  summoned  a  council  tp  meet  ai 
comphslung  th^  object  of  their  mission,  andl  Rome,  and  ordered  the  body  of  the  dead  .pon< 
the  Dieach  was  still  farther  widened  between  tiff  to  be  taken  out  of  the  grave,  to  be  brougli; 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches.  Dur-  before  them,  and  to  be  placed  in  his  episcopal 
ing  the  fallowing  year  Formosus  sent  legates  robes  on  the  pontifical  throne.  After  having 
to  preside'  at  a  council  held  at  Vienne,  to  redress  assigned  a  deacon  fgr  his  counsel,  Stephen  tidi- 
come  abuses  that  prevailed  in  the  Idngdom  of  culously  addressed  himself  to  tb?  d«ad  .body, 
Ailesv  at  which  eicommunications  were  thun-  saying,  "  Why  didst  thou,  being,  bishop  of 
idered  out  against  hymm  who  should  strike  Portg,  ambitiously  and  unlawfully  usurp  the 
deikfi,  make  them  eunuchs,  or  otherwise  mu-  universal  see  of  Rome  }"  We  are  not  iafonned 
tilatc  or  maim  tbem,  usurp  lands  belonging  to  what  answer  was  returned  by  the  mock  coun-; 
the  church,  dispose  of  churches  without  the  sel ;  but  Stephen,  with  the  consent  of  all  the 
consent  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  &c.  iMshops  present,  pronounced  Formosus  guilty 
Formosus  espoused  with  much  2eal  the  cause  of  the  charge  of  illegally  intruding  himself  into 
of  Charles  of  France,  surnamed  T/u  Simfiei  the  apostolic  see.  Aftetwards  he  was  stripped 
against  Odo,  or  Udes,  who  tipon  the  death  of  of  the  pontifical  ornaments  j  three  of  his  fingt:rs» 
ttut  prince's  father  had  seized  on  the  kingdom  with  which  it  was  customary  to  bestow  the 
of  Aquitune,  and  had  even  been  crowned  king  papal  benediction,  were  cuthoff;  and  his  hodv^ 
of  France  by  the  archbidtiop  of  Sens.  The  with  3  lar^ge  stone  suspended  about  the  neck, 
letters  which  he  "wrote  on  that  occasion  to  Odo,  was  thrown  into  the  Tyber.  Ai  the  same  tim* 
however,  produced  no  efiect  upon  him,  and  it  all  the  ordinations  which  Formosus  had  oon- 
was  not  until  bis  death  that  the  family  oif  Char-  ferred  were  declared  invalid.  Pope  Thepdoi^ 
lemagne  regained  possession  of  the  whole  of  II.  however,  during  his  short  pontificate , in  the 
Fiance.  In  the  year  S94,  the  emperor  Wido  year  8p8,  caused  the  body  of  Formosus  to  be 
dying,  his  son  iJambert,  whom  he  had  taken  taken  put  of  the  Tyber,  and,  declaring  all  hi» 
as  a  partner  with  hira  in  the  empire,  was  acts  legal  and  valid,  restored  his  corpse  with 
crowned  by  Formosus.  But  as  a  bloody,  war  great  solemnity  to  its  sepulchre  in  the  Vatican, 
broke  out  between  Lambert  and  Berengariua,  By  a  council  which  was  summoned  to  Rome  ia 
who  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  luly,  the  the  same  year  by  pope  John  IX.  the  friends  of 
pope  invited  Amulph  king  of  Germaiiy  to  Formosus  whom  Stephen  had  deposed,  wcf» 
Rome,  -promidng  to  crown  nim  emperor,  pro-  restored  to  their  ranks,  the  acts  of  Stephen's 
vided  that  he  drove  out  both  the  contending  council  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  it 
tyrants,  and  restored  .peace  to  the  country,  was  decreed  that  they  who  had  violated  the  se^ 
With  this  invitation  Arnulph  readily  complied,  pulchre  of  Formosus,  and  dragged  his  body  to 
and  entering.  Italy  with. a  powerful  army,  soon  the  Tyber,  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  cam- 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Lonv-  munion  of  the  church,  till  they  had  performed 
bardy;  and  afterwards  marching  to  Rome,  after  the  penance  imposed  upon  them  for  so  heinous 
tome  resistance  obtained  possession  of  ^t  city,  .a  crime.  In  the  "  CoUectia  ,ConcilioTum" 
and  was.ctovimed  emperor  by  tlie  pope.  Being  there  arc  two  letters  extant,  which  bear  the 
in  a  dwrt  time,  however,  obliged  to  return  tp  .name  of  Formosus :  one  addressed  to  S^IU)m^ 
Gprttanjy  the  war  «aa  rekindled  between  Lam-  on  the  aSairs  of  the  east ;  and  the  othec  Ut  the 
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btahdps  of  England.     The  latter,  mwt  proba*  Regia  maniiahiin  leri  tncisu,  ediiat  tiithvAx,'* 

kly,   is  «ut>posititioHt.     Platim  it  Fit.  Pont.  iM.  1776,  4to.  'vrttd  foTty-^rec  plates.    "IW 

Moreri.    Botaer. — M.  drawinga  were  executed  hj  Bannmfcind,  tlw  ' 

•  FORSKAL,  Petea,  a  celebrated  Swedish  draftaman  sent  out  00  the  above  expedition, 

botanist  and  pupil  of  Linnjeus,  was  bom  in  the  and  who  died  by  the  way.     Twenty  of  these 

proviD(:e  of  Upland,  In   1736.     He  studied  at  plates   r^TCteot  plants}    and  the  rbmainin^ 

the  unireriity  of  Gottingen,  and  disputed  there  twcnty-mrec,  animals.     This  work  \t  Tiluible 

"  De  Principiis  Philosophige  recentioris."  After  to  those  who  are  dcurous  of  being  acquainted 

Kis  rttum  to  Sweden,  he  resided  some  time  at  with  the  Arabic  names  used  in  natoral  history^ 

Upsal,  and  then  remored  to  Stockholm,  where  and  of  many  insects  which  occur  in  the  Old 

he  publiahl>d,  in  1759J  a  smaU  politick  work,  Testament,  as  has  been  shewn  by  MichaeSa' 

entitled  *'  Thoughts  <hi  Civil  Liberty,"  which  in*his  Oriental  fiibliothcqne.     In  remembranca 

exposed  him  to  some   danger<      In  1760  he  of  this  botanist  a  plant  has  been  distinguished 

was  invited  to  Copenhagen  by  his  Danish  ma-  by  his  name.     Hiriebing'j  Manual  of  eminait 

iestf,    Frederick  V.    who,  in  consequence  of  Perjcnt    tuia   died    in    lie   eightmitS  Ctnturji 

lis  knowledge  of  the  oriental  languages    and  Gexefiui'j  Biograpbisha  Lexietn.-^J. 
natural  history,  appointed  him  to  accompany.        FORSTER,    Johk,     a    learniBd    German 

to  Arabia  the  trnTcUers  sent  to  that  country  for  lutheran  divine   and  Hebraist,    was  bom    at 

the  purpose  of  making  discorcries,  and  at  the  Augsburg,  in  the  year  1495.     ^^  ^'^7  disco-' 

tame  time  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  profes-  vercd  a  strong  passion  for  knowledgeand  leim- 

lor.     Heset  out  on  this  journey  in  1761,  along  mgi  and  after  availing  himself  nt  the  advan- 

with  Frederic  Christian  von  Haven,  D.  Chri»-  tages  for  improvement  which  his  native  citjr 

tian  Charles  Cramer,  and  Carsten  Nicbuhr,  and  afiorded,   repaired  to  Ingoldstadt   in  l^varia, 

died  at  Jorim  in  Arabia  in  July,  176a.     From  where  he  enjoyed  the  <^portuniCy  of  profiting 

the  papers   and  memorandums  whicn  he  left  hy  the  instructions  of  the  leariaed  Reuchlin. 

behind  him,  his  fellow-traveller  Niehuhr  pnb-  That  cektbiatcd  character  was  at  this  time  at 

lishcd  the  foUowtng  works:    **  Descripdones  Icastscvcnty  years  of  age  j  but  his  powers  were 

Animalium,  Avium,  Amphibiorum,  Pisciumj  tuiimpurcd,  and  it  was  his  greatest  delight  ta 

InsectoTitm,  Vermium,  qu«  in  Itinere  oricntali  employ  them  in  encouraging  and  assisting  the 

ohservavit."  Havni*  1 775,  410.     F6rskal  dur-  literary  labours  of  studious  youth.     Being  pre* 

ing  his  journey  was  accustomed  to  write  down  vailed  upon  hy  the  dake  of  Bavaria  to  dehver 

every  thing  he  observed  on  small  bits  of  pa-  lectures  at  Ingoldstadt,  such   students   as  dis- 

t>er :   of  these  loose  scraps  nlany  ^ere  lost ;  but  tinguished  thamsclves  by  their  eitraordinarj  apj 

those  found  amounted  to  jibeut  1800.     Thesd  plication  and  avidity  for  learning  were  sure  to 

Niebuhr,  vrith  the  assistance  of  a  naturalist,  be  lioticed  by  him,  and  furnish^  with  the  use 

reduced    into    order,    and    was    so    ni«e   in  of  such  scarce  \xk^  as  were  necessary  to  their 

giving  an  exact  C(^y,  that  he  published  ihcm  making  any  considerable  proficiency.    In  thit 

Hi;  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  number  was  our  Forster,  who  made  such  pro- 

iiuthor.     The  fiirst  part  contains  a  systematic  gress  in  his  studies,  as  to  gain  not  only  the  ap^ 

tiomenclature  of  all  the  quadrupeds,  birds,  am-  plause,  bnt  the  warm  esteem  of  his  tutor.     lit 

phibious  animals^   fish,  insects,    and    worms,  his  acquaintance  with,  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 

which  occurs  in   the  author's  papers.     The  languages  he  particularly  excelled.    Afterwards 

names  are  in  Latin,  Arabic,  and  Greek  \  and  he  went  for  farther  improvement  to  Leipsicj 

here  and  there  a  few  annotations  arc  added,  where  he    studied  theology,     and   the  other 

Then  follow  about  three  hundred  descriptions  branches  of  literature  proper  to  quahfy  him  for 

of  Urds,  amphibious  animals,  fish,  insects,  and  the  clerical  profession.     It  was  in  this  univer- 

•wirms,  testudtnes  and  zoophytes,  arranged  ac-  sity  that  be  first  commenced  teacher  of  the 

iCording  to  the  Linnsean  system ;  and  the  whole  Hebrew  language,  and  also  of  divinity.  After- 

is  concluded  whh  the  materia  medica  used  in  wards  he  remo-red  to  the  university  of^Wittem- 

tite    apodiecaries'  shops   at   Cairo   in    Egypt,  berg,  where  his  talents  and  learning  rused  him 

**  Flora  ^gyptiaco-Arabica,  sive' Description es  to  high  consideration,  and  he  was  admitted  to 

•Phmtamm  quas  per  £gyptum  Inferiorem  &  the  honour  of  doctor  of  divinity.     For  eight 

AralHam  Felicem  deteiii  -,  post  mortem  edidit  years  he  discharged  the  duties  of  public  pro> 

^nibUhr:  a<tcedit  tabula  Arabix  Felicis  Geo-  fessorof HebrewinthatumverEity,withenunent 

Jtraffcico-botanica,"  ibid.  17.75,  4*°-  '•  "Icones  success  and  reputation,  at  the  same  time  that 

-Renim  naturalium  quas  in  Itinere  orientali  de-  he  rendered  essential  service  to  the  protestant 

^hgi  curavit  Forskal;   pbst  qua  mortem  ad  reigioa  byiiis  labours  as  a  divine^    Whca 
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Lather  undertoek  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  Sicstrzencewltz,  who  through.  ajnWtious  vieiw 
he  frequently  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  afterwards  embraced  the  catholic  Ve1i|ioQ,  and 
of  Forster,  and  submitted  more  readily  to  his  on  account  of  liis  eloquence  wjs  raised  to  the 
judgment  respecting  the  sense  of  dilhcuLtpas-  dignity  of  n  bishop.  Among  his  ecliool-fdjows 
sages,  ttian  to  that  of  any  otlier  of  his  learned  also  at  tliis  time  were  Cochius,  Resewiiz, 
friends-  In  the  year  I SS4  he  was  selected,  to-  Irving,  and  the  celebrated  Pallas,  now  prpfes- 
gether  with  Melancthpn  and  others  of  themost  sor  at  Petersburgli.  In  tlie  vear  174S  he  was 
learned  among  the  lutherau  clergy,  to  repair  to  entered  at  the  university  of  lialle  :  his  incl'ina- 
the  council ot  Trent ;  but  by  the  secret  inscruc-  tion  led  him  to  the  study  of  medicine;  but  hi« 
tions  of  Maurice  of  Saiony,  who  had  already  failter  was  desirous  that  he  should  apply  to  ju- 
prepared  for  the  measures  which  ultimately  risprudence:  he  however  studied  theology,  and 
brought  about  the  peace  of  religion  in  Ger-  indulged  his  taste  for  the  learned  languages, 
many,  they  proceeded  no  farther  t|Iian  Nurem-  among  which  he  included  the  oriental.  In  tlic 
berg.  Forster  died  at  Wittemberg  in  J556,  year  1751  he  left  the  university  and  repaired 
when  he  was  about  sixty-one  years  old,  highly  to  Danizic,  where  he  soon  distinguished  him> 
beloved  for  his  candour  and  piety,  as  well  as  self  by  his  sermons,  in  which  he  imitated  the  ' 
respected  for  his  great  literary  attainments.  He  French  rather  than  the  Dutch  manner,  at  that 
was  the  author  of  "  Dictionarium  Hcbraicum  time  the  most  prevalent.  After  being  two  years 
Novum,"  which  was  printed  at  Basil  in  1557,  a  candidate,  he  obtained  a  settlement  in  1753, 
folio,  and  bears  the  character  of  bei^^  a  very  at  Nassenhuben,  and  in  the  month  of  Fobniarr 
valuable  work.  nejit  year  married  his  own  cousin,  Elizabeth 

-  There  was  another  German  lutheran  divine  Nikolai.  While  in  this'sifuation,  he  devoted 
of  the  name  of  John  Forster,  who  was  also  great  part  of  his  leisure  hours  to  philosophy, 
a  professor  at  Wittemberg,  and  afterwards  be-  geography,  and  the  mathematics,  which  were 
cam&  minister .  at  Eisleben,  where  he  died  iii  now  his  favourite  pursuits  }  and  he  improved 
1613.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  then-  himself  still  farther  in  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
Wical  lad  critical '  productions,  and  among  and  modern  languages :  but  his  income  being 
9i£era  of  "  Commentaries  on  Exodus,  Isaiah,  small,  and  his  family  increasing,  he  had  to 
and  Jeremiah,"  in  three  vols.  4to.i  and  a  treatise  struggle  witli  difficulties^  which  induced  him  to 
"DeInteipretationeScnptuaruai,"4to.  printed  accept  an  offer  made  to  him  by  the  Russiait 
at  Witceniberg  in  1608,  resident  at  Qantzic,  of  going  to  Russia  to  su- 

Both  the  preceding  must  be  distinguished  perintend  the  new  colonies  at  Saratow.  At 
&om  a  third  John  Fosster,  who  followed  Petersburgh  he  gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  Ihe. 
the  profes^on  of  a  jurist  at  Padua,  and  was  the  members  of  government,  that  count  Ortof,  who 
author  of  a  work  entitled  "  Processus  judicia-  at  that  time  enjoyed  unlimited  power,  wrote  to 
lius  Cameialis."  Mekhlor.  Adam,  Vit,  Gum.  the  resident  at  Dantzic  to  thank  him  for  having^ 
Thtol.   Mwriri.    Nouv.  Did.  Hist.^M.  engaged  a  man   of  so  great   talents,    and   so' 

FORSTER,  John  Rejnhold,  an  eminent  agreeable  to  his  wishes.  But,  whether  Forster'. 
naturalist  and  philologist,  was  born  on  the  22d  of  had  shewn  himself  too  warm  a  friend  of  ihi' 
October,  1729,  at  Diischaw,  in  Polish-Prussia,  colonists,  had  expressed  his  sentiments  wi(^ 
where  his  father  was  3  burgomaster.  He  received  too  much  freedom,  or  given  ofFeilcc  to  Orlof  Iii 
very  little  education  except  what  he  acquired  some  other  maniicr,  he  soon  rcturneJ  to  Peters-; 
himtelf  by  the  natural  strength  of  his  own  ge-  burgh,  without  completing  his-  cng-.igcment. 
aius,  till  the  year  1743,  at  which  period  he  On  his  return  to  the  capital,  he  had  advantage-^ 
was  placed  for  a  year  at  the  public  school  of  ous  offers  made  to  him  by  the  Academy  of. 
Marienwerder ;  and  when  about  fifteen  he  was  Sciences,  and  by  that  of  Moscow,  but  he  dc- 
sent  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  ctined  both.  In  the  tvKsn  tihie  the  coiigrega-'. 
gymnasium  of  Joachimsthal.  Having  a  decided  tion  at  Nasscnhubcn,  whom  he  had  left,  insisted' 
attachment  to  the  learned  languages,  he  made  either  on  his  returning  or  gtvii^  up  the  place.' 
great  prepress  under  Mczelius  and  Heindus ;  As  he  had  still  hopes  that  the  Russian' govern- 
and  even  while  at  school  applied  to  the  study  ment  would  fulfil  its  promise,  and  make  some 
of  the  Coptic.  He  applied  also  to  several  of  provision  for  him,  he  preferred  the  latter;  )}ut 
the  modern  languages,  and  particularly  the  his  patience  havjng  been  exhausted,  his  /rieiidV* 
Polish,  which  he  had  an  opporCuniiy  of  speak-  at  Berhn,  who  had  reason  to  expect  hearing  of 
ing  with  his  school-fellows,  many  of  vthom  his  being  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  rcceiyt-il  [ 
were  Poles,  and  among  whom,  at  that  time,  letters  from  Londoil,  in  the  month  of  juVyy 
was  a  very  utraoidinary  genius,  Stanislaus  von  17615,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  haj  ^fli 
VOL.  IV.  ..■         ^  .■■•'•>'■  • 
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Russia  in  disgust,  and  had  proceeded  to  Eng-  did  cot  long  gurrife  this  letter,  dying  on  tke 

land,  wiih  vetj  little  monej,  but  with  (trong  9th  of  December,  1798,  at  the  afre  of  aiity- 

recomntetidations.    After  his  arrival  in  London,  nine  yean  and  some  months.     Forster  is  repre- 

hc  received  hvm  the  Russian  government  si  senttd  as  a  man  of  a  highly  irritable  and  quar- 

prescnt  of  a  hundred  guineas ;  and  by  translat-  rclsome  disposition,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 

ing  Kdm's  Travels  and  Osbcclt's  Voyage,  he  nvcn  Kvcral  instances  during  his  voyage  round 

procured   sotnc  additional  funds  towards  the  Uie  world ;  «nd  which,  added  to  a  total  want 

support  of  his  family.     He  had  an  offer  from  of  prudence  in  common  affairS)  involved  him, 

lord  Baltimore  of  being  superintend  ant  of  his  notwithstanding  his  talents,  in  perpetual  difit- 

cxtsnsive  property  in  America,  but  this  he  de-  cuhies.    The  followine  character  of  him  fay  his 

dined,  and  accepted  the  place  of  teacher  of  the  friend  the  celebrated  Kurt  Sprengel,  of  U^Ute, 

French,  German,  and  natural  history,  in  the  exhibits  him  in  a   more  favourable  point  of 

academy   of  Warrington.     This  place,  how-  view:   "To  a   knowledge   of  liooks,    in   all 

ever,  he  left  soon  after,  and  returned  to  X^n-  branches  of  science,  seldom  to  he  met  with,  he 

don,  where  he  resided  in  very  confined  circum-  joined  an  uncommon  fund  of  practical  obscrra- 

stanccstill  the  year  1772,  whcnhe  was  engaged  tions,  of  which  he  well  knew  how  to  avail 

to  go  out  as  naturalist  with  captain  Cook,  who  himself.   In  natural  history,  in  geography,  both 

fras  then  ready  to  proceed  on  his  second  voyage  physical  and  moral,  and  in  universal  history,  he 

round  the  world.      Forster  at  this  time  was  was  acquainted  with  a  vast  number  of  facts,  of 

Jortv-three  years  of  age,  and  was  accompanied  which    he  who  draws   his  information  from 

ly  his  son  George,  then  seventeen.     He  re-  works  only  has  not  even  a  distant  idea.  This  a»- 

lumed  to  Englanain  the  year  1775,  and  soon  sertion  is  proved  in  the  most  striking  manner  by 

after,  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  his  'Observations  made  in  *  Voyage  round  the 

him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.     After  his  World.'     Of  this  book  it  may  be  nid,  that  no 

return  he  published,  conjointly  with  his  son,  a  traveller  ever  gathered  so  rich  «  treunre  on  his 

botanical  work  In  Latin,  containing  the  charac-  tour.     What  person  of  any  education  can  read 

tersof  a  number  of  new  genera  of  plants  which  and  study  this  woriEivriiichisunparaUeiedinits 

had  been  discovered  by  them  In  toe  course  of  kind,  without  discovering  in  it  that  species  of 

&eir   clTcumnavigation.     An  account  of  the  instructive  and  pleasing  infonntrion  which  Biost 

toyagc  having  been  published  in  English  and  interests  man,  as  such  i  The  uncommon  pains 

German  by  young  Forster,  m  which  the  father  whi^h  Forster  took  in  bis  literary  cempositioiis> 

was  supposed  to  have  had  a  considerable  share,  and  his  conscientious  accuracy  in  historical  dis- 

though  tie  had  entered  into  an  engagement  not  quisitlons,  are  best  evinced  by  his  *  Hiatory  of 

topubtishany  thing  separately  from  the  author-  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  Honh,*  and 

isM  nairarivc,  they  not  only  incurred  the  dis-  likewise  by  his  cxceDent  archxolvgical  disaeffk- 

^easure  of  government,  buteaveofience  tothe  tion  *  On  the  Byssus  of  the  Ancients.*     Ae- 

principal  friends  by  whom  they  had  l>e«i  pa-  searches  such  as  these  were  his  favourite  em- 

tiooiscd.    Thil  work  abounded  with  reflections  ploymcnt,  in  wbidi  he  was  greatly  tsststed  by 

ii^urious  to  the  government  in  whose  service  his  intimate  acquaintance  with    the  chseics. 

dkey  h«d  been,  and  unfavourable  to  the  navi-  Forster  had  a  predilection  for  the  sublime  in 

t^Cn    who    had    conducted   the   expedition,  natural  history,  and  aimed  at  general  views  ra- 

They   wer«  rfiereforc  treated  with   so   much  ther  than  dctajl.    His  favourite' author  there- 

csotness  that  JbCf  ^h  determined  to  quit  Eng-  fore  was  BuSbn,  whom  he  used  to  recommend 

j||jg|d.    Fortunat^y  for  Forster,  after  struggling  as  a  pattern  of  style,  e^>ecially  in  his  ^loques 

JWrne  time  with   poverty  and  misfortunes  m  de  la  Nature,    his  description  of  ittc  horse, 

Condon,  he  was  invited  to  Halle,  in  1780,  to  camel,  &e.     He  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 

W  pfofcMor  of  natural  histoiy :  he  was  also  that  distinguished  naturalist,  and  he   likewise 

■ppointtd  inspector  of  the  botanical  garden ;  kept  up  an  uninterrupted  epistolary  intercourse 

tad  at  Av  office   was  connected   with    the  with  Linnseus  till  the  death  of  the  latter.  With- 

factilty  of  medicine,  he  next  year  got  the  degree  cut  being  a  stickler  for  the  forms  and  ceiemo- 

qI  M.D.     The  toss  of  his  son  George,  who  nies  of  any  particular  persuasion,  he  adored  the 

dkd  at  an  early  period  of  life,  made  a  deep  eternal  author  of  all  who  exists  in  the  great 

impretnon  on  Forster, whosehealthwasalready  temple  of  nature,  and  venerated  his  wisdom 

id  a  declining  state ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  and  goodness  with  an  ardour  and  a  heart-felt 

year  1798,  his  case  was  so  desperate,  that  he  conviction,  that  in  my  opinion  alone  constitute 

expressed  himself  as  a  dying  man  In  a^  letter  to  the  criterion  of  true  religion.     He  held  in  utter 

hi*  frieod  Karsten,  dated  Halle,  April  14.   He  contempt  all  those  who,  to  gratify  their  pas- 
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dorfl  or  imitate  the  prevailing  fashion,  made  a  r  jture  had  incTea»ed  his  reputation.  TTw  elector 
jest  of  the  most  sacred  and  respectable  feelings  of  Mcntz  appointed  him  president  of  the  uni- 
of  mankind.  His  moral  feelings  were  equalTy  versin-  of  the  same  name,  and  he  was  diicharg- 
anmriated  ;  he  was  attracted  with  irresistible  ing  the  duties  of  his  office  when  the  French  ** 
ftrcc  by  whatercr  was  true,  good,  Or  excellent,  troops  took  possession  of  tfiat  city.  ThU  phi- 
Great  characters  inspired  him  with  an  esteem  losophtcal  tiaveller,  who  had  stwiied  society 
<Wiich  he  sometimes  expressed  with  incredible  under  all  the  Tarious  npects  srisinr  from  dlf- 
(rdotir." — His  works,  besides  those  abore  ferent  degrees  of  ciTilisatton,  beheld  with  dn- 
mentioned,  are  for  the  most  part  compilations  thusiasm  the  dawning*  of  the  French  ie»oltltion, 
a'bd  translations.  He  was  the  author  also  of  and  was  the  first,  say^  M.  PongtM)  from 
sfevcral  papers  published  in  the  Fhit(»ophica1  whom  this  account  is  chiefly  takeiii  to  proiMit- 
Transactions,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  gate  republicanism  in  Germany.  The  p6c^le 
Sciences  at  Stockholm,  the  Transactions  of  the  of  Mcntz,  who  had  formed  themselvtA  iiitd  a 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Fctersbnrgh,  national  conrcntion,  sent  htm  to  Parw  to  re- 
and  those  of  other  learned  societies.  Dtr  Na-  quest  that  they  might  be  united  to  the  French 
tttrforschender  Frcunie  zu  Btrlin  Ntue  Schrifiett  \  republic;  but  while  employed  oa  this  mia- 
Sappiftnent  to  tht  Encyclopedia  Britannica  j  aion,  the  city  of  Mentz  was  besieged  and  re- 
AlitithN  Magazine  ;  MtuuPs  Gtlthrtt  ^eutsch-  taken  by  the  Prussian  troops;  Tliis  event  *c- 
land.—i}.  casioned  the  loss  of  all  his  property,  and  wfaa< 
FORSTER,  Georgc,  son-of  the  preceding,  was  still  more  disastrous,  erf  his  nameraus  ma- 
was  born  at  Dantzic  in  1754,  and  came  over  nuscripts,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
with  his  lather  to  England,  when  about  twelve  prince  of  Prussia.  Having  afterwards  expe- 
years  of  age.  He  studied  some  time  in  the  rlcnccd  some  domestic  uneasiness  of  the  coc^q- 
academy  rt  Wartington  j  and  soon  acquired  «  gal  kind,  he  resolved  to  undertake  3  journey  «i 
perfect  use  of  the  Engbsh  toncue.  He  dis-  Tibet  and  Indostsn,  for  which  he  made  pre- 
tinguished  himself  greatly  also  hy  his  attain-  parations  by  studying  the  oriental  lang;uages ; 
dents  in  science  and  literature  In  general,  xt  bttt  the  chagrin  occasioned  by  his  misrartunci, 
be  possessed  an  ercellcnt  memory  with  quick  added  to  a  scorbutic  affection  to  which  he  hid 
parts  and  a  fertile  imagination.  He  accom-  been  long  subject,  and  which  he  had  contracted 
panicd  his  father  round  the  world  with  captain  at  sea  during  his  voyage  round  the  world,  put 
Gook ;  and  on  quitting  England,  as  mentioned  an  end  to  his  existence,  before  he  coold  carry 
in  the  preceding  article,  was  desirous  of  settling  his  plan  into  eficct.  He  died  at  Pari*  at  Ae 
in  France.  He  accordingly  resided  some  time  age  of  thirty-nine,  on  die  13th  of  February, 
atParis}  but  in  the  year  1779  he  was  appointed  1792.  His  works  are :  "  A  Voyage  rsund  the 
professor  of  natural  history  in  the  university  of  World  in  his  Britannic  Majesty  s  Sloop  Reii- 
Cassel.  The  senate  of  Poland  having  after-  lution,  commanded  by  Captam  James  Coofc* 
wards  offered  him  a  chair  in  the  university  of  duringtbe  Years  1772, 1773, 1774,  and  177^,'* 
Wilna,  he  accepted  the  invitation  t  hut  though  Lmdon,  1777,  two  vols.  4to.  In  conjunraon 
this  office  was  very  lucrative,  and  though  Ine  with  his  father,  he  made  a  German  translation 
enlightened  patriots  of  that  country  did  not  of  ^is  work,  which  Was  published  at  Berlin  in 
ncglectto  procure  him  all  the  literary  assistance  two  volumes  quarto,  177U— 17S0.  "  Rejdy  to 
he  stood  in  need  of,  he  could  not  be  long  happy  Mr,  "Wales's  Remarks  on  Mr.  For8ter*8  Account 
in  a  semi-barbarous  nation,  in  which  liberty  of  Captain  Cook's  last  Voyage,"  LtiuL  iTfiy 
was  suffered  to  expire  under  die  intrigues  of  4to. :  **  Letter  to  the  Right  HonouraUe  QM 
Rossta  and  Prussia.  He  therefore  entered  into  Earl  of  Sandwich,"  1779,410.  He  was  coo- 
a  treaty  with  Catherine  II.  who,  dmulous  of  cemed  for  some  tune  with  professor  Lichten- 
cvery  species  of  glory,  wished  to  distinguish  berg  of  Gotiingen  in  the  publication  of  the 
lur  reign  by  procuring  to  the  Russian  nation'  Gottingcn  Magazine :  he  wrote  also  some 
the  honour  of  undertaking,  after  the  example  pip*"  ''*  tl>*  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of 
of  England  and  France,  a  new  voyage  of  disco-  Sciences  at  Upsal ;  had  a  diare  in  the  "  Cha- 
very  round  the  world  -,  but  unfortunately  for  racteres  gcnerum  Plantirum,  &c>"  of  his 
liie^rogress  of  science,  the  war  with  the  Otto-  father;  and  was  employed  widi  professor  FaHat 
man  Porte  disappointed  Forstcr's  hopes,  and  and  others  in  the  continuation  of  Martini's 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  useful  project.  Dictionary  of  Natural  History.  Account  tf  tit 
Forster,  however,  could  not  lohg  remain  in  Lifr,  ij  Pngms  \  MtuitTf  GtUhrtt  feutub- 
obscurity,  as  the  different  publications  with  Und. — 'J- 
^hichte  had  enriched  natural  history  and  lite-  FORSTER,  Nathanibl,  a  Itatned  ditine 
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of  die  church  of  England  in  die  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  Stadscombe,  in  the  parish  of 
Flimstoclc,  Devonshire,  of  which  his  father 
was  then  minister,  in  the  fear  1717.  Soon 
after  his  birth  his  father  removed  to  Plymouth, 
where  he  initiated  his  son  in  the  rudiments  of  a 
grammatical  education,  and  afterwards  sent  him 
10  tlitf,  public  grammar  school  in  that  town. 
Young  For.ster  made  a  rapid  progress  both 
under  th^r^nstructions  of  his  father,  and  in  the 
seminary  into  which  he  was  transplanted,  of 
which  he  became  head  scholar  before  he  was 
thirteen  years  old.  In  1 731-2  he  was  removed 
to  Eton,  and  at  the  same  tin^  entered  at  Pem- 
brt>ke  college,  Oxford,  in  order  to  entitle  him 
to  the  benefit  of  an  exhibition  of  forty  pounds 
per  annum.  After  passing  about  sixteen  months 
at  Eton,  while  Dr.  -George  was  head  master, 
he  went  to  coTlege,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
RadclifFe.  In  1733  he  was  admitted  scholar  of 
Corpus  Christi  college,  where  Dr.  Burton  was 
tutor  ;  and,  after  t^ing  his  degree  of  B.  A  in 
173;,  and  that  of  M.A.  in  1738,  was  in  1739 
elected  a  fellow  of  that  institution.  Afterwards 
he  took  tiie  care  of  pupils,  in  the  capacity  of 
assistant  to  Mr.  Paget,  die  college  tutor;  but 
was  disappointed  in  the  wishes  which  he  enter- 
tained of  succeeding  that  gentleman  in  his  of- 
fice. He  received  deacon's  orders  in  1738-9, 
and  was  ordaiued  a  priest  in  1741-2.  He  was 
admitted  to  thetdcgrec  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in 
1 741^,  as  soon. as  his  standing  allowed,  in  order 
to  preserve  his  seniority  in  college.  Hi^  time 
was  chiefly  spent  at  college,  in  a  close  applica- 
tion to  his  studies ;  by  which  he  deservedly  ac- 
quired a  high  character  for  very  considerable 
erudition,  and  great  critical  acumen  ;  possessing 
aknQwli;iIge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languages,  equal  to  that  of  any  man  of  his 
time.  The  productions  which  he  sent  into  die 
'  world  4f''i'g  diese  years  of  unremitting  literary 
labour,  wiH  be  enupierated  at  the  end  of  th^ 
article.  _  The  first  preformeat  ^»'hich .  he  ob- 
tained in  the  church  ,was  the  small  rectory  of 
Hcthc,  in  Oxfordsliire,  to  wlttch  he. was  pre- 
sented ir^  '749  by  lord-chancellor  Hardwicke, 
oil  die  .Tccoq^nendation  of  his  earliest  frii^jid, 
Dr.  Seeker,  then  hisliop  of  i-Jxford.  Dr.  Seeker 
also  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  his  friend  . 
Dr.  Uudcr,  .n  that  dme  bishop  of  Bristol,  to 
whom  he  became  domestic  chaplain  when  in  die  . 
year  ty^o  that  prelate  was  translated,  to. the  see 
of  Durham.  In  the  year  last  mentioned,  before 
he  quitted  the  university,  Mr.  Forster  was:ad- 
mitccil  to  the  degirec  of  doctor  .of  ^.ivinity.^  I  ie 
continued  chapliin  to  bishop  Biltler  tiil  tltp  ■ 
dGath  of'  that  pf elate,  which  uofonwuwely  nook 


place  before  he  had  the  opportumty  of  receiv-. 
ing  from  him  any  substantial  mark  of  his  affcc- 
tion  and  esteem.  '1  he  bishop,  however,  kitc 
evidence  of  the  regard  which  he  had  for  hint, 
by  bequeathing  him  a  legacy  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  appointed  him  executor  to  his  will. 
After  die  disappointment  which  the  death  of 
the  bishop  occasioned.  Dr.  Forster  returned  to 
college,  with  a  determination  again  to  devote 
his  time  to  literary  exertions.  But  he  was  very 
soon  called  out  of  his  redrement,  and  in  the 

Ear  17J2  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  ta 
r.  Herring,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the 
year  1754  he  was  promoted  to  a  prebendai  stall 
in  the  church  of  Bristol ;  and  before  the  expir- 
ation of  it  was  presented  by  the  archbishop  tQr 
the  valuable  vicarage  of  Rochdale,  in  X<asca- 
shire.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1755  ;  made  one  of  die  chaphJns  to 
his  majesty  in  1756}  and  appointed  preacher 
at  the  Rolls  chapel  in  1757.  In  the  year  last 
mentioned  he  married  a  lady  of  much  merit, 
and  possessed  of  a  con^deiable  fortune;  on. 
which  occasion  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Craig's- 
court,  Westminster.  He  died  in  that  situation,, 
after  a  short  illness,  before  the  end  of  I7C7> 
in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age.  Among  his 
connections  and  friends  he  had  to  rank  inaijy  of 
the  most  learned  and  respectable  characters  of 
his  age ;  and  he  is  commended  for  the  judicious 
temperate  manner  which  he  possessed  of  ex- 
posing absurdity  or  corrccdug  vice,  atid  for 
the  discernment,  mildness,  and  benevolence^ 
which  he  displayed  in  private  life.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  his  works ;  ^  Reflections  on  the 
Natural  Audqulty  of  Government,  Arts,  and 
Sciences,  in  Egypt,"  1743;  "  Platonis  Dialngi 
quinque :  Receiisuit,  Notis  illustravit,  Nathaniel 
Forster,  A.M.  &c."  1745  v  "Appendix  Li~ 
vjana,  continens,  1.  Selccius  Codicum,  .'vi8S. 
&  Editionum  Aotiquarom  Lccuoiies,  prxcipuas 
variorum  Emendationes,  &  Supplemdnta  Lacu- 
nnrum  in  lis  T.  Livii  qu-c  supetsttnt  Libri^:  11. 
J.  Freinshemii  SuppI'- memo  rum  Libros  7C  la- 
Locum  Decadis  iecunds  LivianK  depcrdu^c,". 
1  746  i  "  Poptry  dLslructive  of  the  Evidence  of 
Christianity,  a  Sermon  p^'eached .  bcfoTC  the. 
University  of  Oxford  at  M.  Mary's,  Nov.  5,. 
1 746 1"  "  A  Dissertation  upon  the  Account 
suppcsed  to  have  been  given  of  Jesus  Christ  by 
Jos<phusj  being  an  Attempt  to  shew  that  this 
c tlebra ted  Pass nge,  iome  slight  Cwrccd ens  only 
excepted,  may  leasonably he  esteemed  genaiiie," 
1 749 }  "  Biblla  HebKiica,  sine  Functiis,  accu- 
rantc  Natb.  Forster,  &c."  17501  and  "Re- 
marks on  rhe  ■iev.  Or.  H  bbiug's  Dissertation 
on  the  Power  of  iitates  to  deny  Civil  Piotectiw 
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«9  die  Marriigcs  of  Minors,  &c."  1555.  It 
■liotild  be  obscrred,  that  the  "  Appendix  Li- 
VUIU,"  was  a  joint  publication  of  Dr.  Foriter 
and  another  fcUow  of  Corpus  Christi  college, 
and  was  published  without  a  name.  The  au- 
thor's dissenation  on  the  account  supposed  to 
have  been  given  by  Josephus,  is  allowed  to  be 
ingeniom  by  Mr.  Bryant,  who  has  undertaken 
to  defend  the  passage  as  it  stands ;  and  by 
bishop  WarbuTton  it  was  pronounced  the^best 

E'ecc  of  criticism  which  the  age  has  produced. 
!•  I<antncr,  with  his  usual  candour,  has  made 
some  observations  on  Dr.  Forster's  reasoning, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  ta  controvert  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  passage.  Ki^fit's  Cailtctiatu 
fir  the  Biog.  Brif.—M. 

FORT,  Francis  lb,  a  person  to  whom  for- 
tnne  gave  a  considerable  share  in  the  civilisation 
of  a  great  empire,  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient and  noble  family  of  Geneva,  where  he 
was  born  in  16^6.  An  enterprising  disposition 
caused  him  to  quit  his  father's  house  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  and  enter  as  a  cadet  in  the  French 
serWce.  ( ie  afterwards  served  in  Holland  as  a 
volunteer,  and  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of 
Grave.  The  hopes  of  preferment  ihduced  him 
to  jom  a  German  colonel,  who  was  enlisting  a 
body  of  men  for  the  cT^r  Alexis.  With  him 
he  arrived  by  sea  at  Archangel,  where,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unsettled  st  te  of  Russia  subse- 
tfiieat  to  the  death  of  that  tzarj  tliey  were  ex- 
posed to  wunt  and  neglect.  Le  Fort  got  to 
Moscow,  and  becamf  secretary  to  the  Danish 
resident.  He  learned  the  i\ussian  language; 
and  being  acquainted  with  three  or  four  others, 
and  possessed  of  a  gr'od  appearance  and  confi- 
dent manner,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  several 
person-  uf  distinction,  and  finally  of  the  young 
czar  Peter.  That  prince  found  him  such  a  per- 
son as  he  wanted  to  assist  him  in  his  efforts  to 
raise  himself  ^ind  bis  -ubjectx  from  barbarism. 
He  immediately  made  him  a  captain  of  foot,  and 
admitted  him  to  his  confidence.  Le  Fort  him- 
self was  not  a  man  of  citensiveknowlfdge,  but 
he  had  the  seeds  of  great  talents,  which  deve- 
loped themselves  in  proportion  to  his  advance-^ 
mtni ;  and  he  had  seen  enough  of  the  urt^i  and 
policy  of  civilisLd  Europe  to  be  able  to  suggest 
to  the  enquiring  mind  of  his  master  those  planj 
on  which  the  improvement  of  his  country  de- 
pended. He  was  employed  to  raise  a  body  of 
ia,ooo  men,  chi'  fly  int'-nded  to  keep  the  Ktre- 
Klzcs  in  awe,  and  ho  was  made  their  gener.il. 
Soon  aftir,  thoujjh  unacquainted  with  naval 
affairs,  he  w^s  crcattd  an  admiral ;  and  his  ac- 
tivitv  rundtred  him  very  u^-  ful  in  forminj;  ihe 
cemmeocemeat  uf  that  marine  which  viS  the 


favourite  object  of  the  czaHs  Kfe.  Tie- conduct 
of  the  siege  of  Asoph  in  i6g6  was  committed 
to  him ;  and  he  acquitted  himself  in  it  so  well, 
that  the  czar  entrusted  him  with  the  chief  com- 
mand of  all  hU  troops  both  by  land  and  sea. 
He  was  also  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Novogorod,  and  to  the  first  place  in  the  minis- 
try, when  Peter  took  the  resolution  of  travel- 
ling for  bis  ovm  improvement,  he  created  Le 
Fort  his  embassador  to  the  courts  he  intended 
to  visit,  and  travelled  as  a  private  person  in  his 
train.  From  the  influence  he  possessed  over  his 
master,  Le  Fort  was  enabled  sometimes  to  con- 
trol him  in  the  fits  of  violence  uid  intemperance 
to  which  be  was  too  liable  ;  yet  at  a  carousal  in 
Germany,  the  czar  drew  his  sword  upon  his 
favourite,  who  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 
Peter,  when  sober,  expressed  great  concern  for 
this  sally.  Le  Fort  retained  all  his  favour  and 
consequence  till  his  death,  at  Moscow,  in  1690. 
The  czar  honoured  him  wiih  a  most  cnagniti- 
cent  funeral,  and  himtelf  assisted  at  the  pro- 
cession as  a  military  officer.  Mereri:  ^d. 
Univerj.  Hist. — A. 

FORTESCUE,  sir  Johk,  a  learned  English 
lawyer  and  judge  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
(according  to  the  best  authority)  third  son  of 
sir  Henry  Fortescuc,  lord  chief-justice  of  Ire- 
land. Of^his  birth-place  and  education  we  have 
no  exact  account ;  but  it  appears  that  he  resided 
as  a  lawyer  in  Lin  coin 's-inn,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  learned  lectures.  He  attained 
the  degree  of  a  serjcant-at-law  in  1430,  and 
was  made  chief-justice  of  the  King's  l^ch  in 
1442.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  piineipal 
counsellor  in  the  court  of  Henry  VL,  and  he 
faithfully  adhered  to  the  interests  of  that  unfor- 
tunate kmg.  When  the  success  of  Edward  IV. 
obliged  Henry  to  take  refuge  in  Scotland,  For- 
tescuc attended  him  ;  and  it  was  probably  there 
that  Henry  created  him  chancellor  of  I'ingland. 
In  the  mean  time  he  was  attainted  of  high-trea- 
son by  Edward's  parliament  in  14.61,  and  an-' 
other  person  was  appointed  chief-justice  in  his 
sti^ad.  He  was  never  acknowledged  as  chancel- 
lor by  that  party,  nor  ever  exercised  the  olBce 
in  England.  In  146^  hu  accompanied  4]ueen 
Margaret,  prince  Edward,  and  the  principal 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  in  their 
flight  to  Flanders;  and  passed  many  years  upon 
the  continent  in  a  state  of  otile.  In  that  condi- 
tion he  composed  his  ccbbrated  work  "  De 
L^udibus  Lcgum  Angl-.x,"  addressed  to  the 
prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI.  with  the 
patriotic  purpose  of  giving  him  just  noiions  of 
the  laws  and  cooi'tiiution  of  his  country,  and 
an  attachment  to  them,  ^ould  he  e^er  arrive  at 
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tlu  eiown.  He  ratumed  to  Eugbnd,  with  the  service  of  king  Edward.  Thus,  in  canst(lcrin| 
queen  and  tlie  prince,  on  the  news  of  the  de-  the  best  mode  of  increasing  the  king's  rcveuucs, 
fection  of  the  «art  of  Warwick  from  king  Ed-  he  proposes  augmenting  the  crown  lands  by 
ward}  and  was  taken  pTisoner  after  the  battle  of  means  of  resumptions  ;  and  to  pre^-ent  the  dis- 
Tewksbury  in  i47i>  which  totally  ruined  the  trese  which  would  fall  upon  those  from  whom 
hopes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Edward  gave  the  royal  grants  should  be  resumed,  he  leeom- 
him  his  release  and  pardon,  which  he  merited  mends  that  a  large  subsidy  should  be  granted 
by  composing  a  retractation  of  a  paper  he  h»d  to  the  king,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  make 
written  against  the  title  of  the  hou&e  of  York,  good  their  losses.  If  he  did  not  perceive  that 
Candour  may  suppose  that  reasoning,  and  not  this  advice  tended  to  make  the  king  abaohiiely 
die  success  of  arms,  had  effected  this  change  in  independent  of  his  people,  his  penetration  must 
his  opinion.  What  was  of  atore  importance,  he  have  been  small ;  if  he  was  aware  of  this  con- 
retained  his  former  sentiments  concerning  the  sequence,  he  can  scarcely  be  thought  a  con< 
constitution,  and  drew  up  a  work  in  Engluh  oa  siatem  ft-icnd  to  a  limited  gorermncnr.  JBiog. 
"  The  Difference  between  an   Absolute  and  SrUan.—A. 

Limited  Monarchy,  as  it  mtyrc  p;>rticulaTly  re-        FORTIGUERRA;  Nicholas,   an  ItaUan 

gards  the   English  Coitstituti<m."     He  wrote  poet  and  ecclesiastic,  bom  in  11S74,   was  de^ 

some  other  treatises- which  hare  remained  in  scendcd  fnun  an  ancient  family  of  that  name  at 

MS.     He  did  not  again  enter  into  public  life,  Fittoia.     He  arrived  at  the  pfelacy  under  CIc- 

but  passed  the  residue  of  his  days  in  retire^  ment  XI.  and  his  house  at  Rome  was  tlic  rc- 

ment.     He  is  said  to  have  attained  nearly  his  sort  of  all  the  distinguished  men  of  letters  in 

ninetieth  year,  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  that  capital.     He  had  great  expectations  of  a 

ascertained.     He  wu  interred   in  the  parish  cardinal's  hat  from  Clement  XII. ;  but  the  pon- 

church  of  Ebburton  or  Ebrighran  in  Glouces-  tiff  delayed  hts  promotion  so  long,  that  Forti- 

tershire,of  which  place  he  possessed  the  manor,  guerra  fell  into  a  lingering  disease  through  vex- 

The  work  of  sir  John  Fortescue  "  De  Laudi-  ation,  which  carried  him  off  in   173;,  at  the 

bus  Legum  Anglist"  is  written  in  Latin,  in  the  age  ot  sixty-one.    "He  is  principally  known  by 

dialogue  form,  and  is  accounted  a  very  curiotis  his  burlesque  poem  entitled  "  Ricciardetto, 

and  Taluable  record  of  the  grounds  and  princi-  which  was  written  on  the  following  pccasioa: 

fiea  of  the  law  of  England  as  understood  at  that  Being  present  at  a  debate  concerning  the  rela- 

time,  and  of  various  circumstances  rebtive  to  tive  superiority  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  Forti- 

tbe  mode  of  education  in  the  inns  of  court.     It  guerra  supported  that  of  the  latter  poet ;  and 

it  rather  an  express  panegyric  of  the  common  as  a  proof  of  the  ease  with  which  a  person  of 

law,  than  a  fair  comparison  of  it  with  the  civil  moderate  imagination  might  imitate  the  manner 

or  other  foreign  syMems,  though  some  of  the  of  Ariosto,  he  undertook  to  compose  the  piece  in 

fxunts  of  preference  on  which  it  dwells  are  very  question,  which  he  finished  in  a  short  time.  The 

justly  suted.     One  of  the  most  valuable  parts  "  Ricciardetto,"  to  which  the  author's  Grectsed 

of  it  is  that  which  treats  of  Ak  diSierencc  be-  name  of  Cartetvmaeo  is  usually  annexed,  is  a 

twecn  the  two  forms  of  government  which  he  poem  of  thirty  cantos  in  ottava  rima,  full  of 

calls  regal  and  ptditical,  meaning  by  the  first  the  extravagance  and  disorder  natural  to  one 

absidnte  monaraiy,  and  by  ike  second,  one  It-  who  sits  down  with  the  purpose  of  saying  all  . 

mitedbylawsi  aad  as  he  explicitly  includes  that  comes  into  his  head,  out  pleasant  and  fan- 

the  government  of  England  among  the  latter,  ciful,  and  written  in  easy  verse.     It  was  first 

be  has  been  quoted  in  exposition  to  the  opinion  published  in  1 73)!,  quarto,  and  ^nce  at  Paris, 

of  Hume,  the  spirit  of  whose  history  is  to  shew  1 768,  three  volumes  twelves.    Fortiguerra  also 

tint  our  parliaments  had  no  proper  legislative  wrote  a  translation  in  verse  of  the  comedies  of 

powet     Several  editions  have  been  made  of  Terence,  printed  at  Urbino  in  1736  with  the 

this  work  both  in  Latin  vid  English.     The  last  Ijatin  text.     Nouv.  Diet,  Hut. — A. 
xnd  best)   enriched  with  a  historical  preface        FORTIUS,  Joachiu.  See  RiNCELaERCius. 
and  notes,  was  published  by  Mr,  Grcgor  in        FOSCARINI,   Michael,  a  Venetian  se- 

^^^$t  octavo.     His  work  "  On  t}ie  Difierence  tator,boniin  1628,  was  employed  by  the  rcpub- 

between  an  Absolute  and  Limited  Monarchy,"  lie  to  continue  the  history  of  Venice,  by  Nani, 

published  first  by  laid  Fortescue  in  17 141  ap-  His  work  was  puUished  in  itS^d,  and  forms  the 

pears  to  be  chiefly  a  repetition  in  Ei^Usb  of  tenth  volume  of  the  "  Collection  of  Historians 

whatissaid  in  the  preceding  piece  concerning  ofVenice,"  1718,  quarto.     He  is  not  reckoned 

the  constUudm  of  tagtand,  with  the  acUitiosi  equal  to  hit  predecessor  as  a  writer,  yet  bis  do- 

of  a  number  of.  dMcrntioiit  meant  fiac  tb«  cuments  are  of  good  audiority.    Two  novels  of 
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Ua  oompMhion  uv  printed  unon^  those  of  die  tfterwards  to  die  duke  d'Attmont  in  bis  gorem- 

Academjrof  Inraniiti.    He  died  in  1691.     Ti-  ment  of  the  Boulonnois  (  bat  his  phlloiophicai 

rmhteU-     Nmiv.  DUt.  Hut, — A.  temper  rendered  him  more  attached  to  the  pur- 

70SSE,  Charles  DB  LA,  an  eminent  French  suit  of  letters   and   the  cultivation  of  friend- 

pnnter,  was  the  s<m  of  a  jeweller  in  Paris,  ship,  than  to  the  improvement  of  his  fortune. 

where  he  was  bom  in    K540.      He   studied  He  wrote  Italian  so  well,  that  for  an  ode  which 

ptiming  in  the  school  of  Le  Brun,  and  his  be  composed  in  that  language  he  was  received 

progress  vaa  such,  that  be  obtained  one  of  the  into  the  Academy  dcgli  Apatisti  at  Florence.  la 

Bcmions  for  visiting  Itoly.     There  he  particu-  French  poetry  his  principal  compositions  were 

mly  attached  himself  to  the  colouring  of  the  tragedies,  several  of  which  were  successful  on 

Venetian  school,   and  made  Titian  and  Paul  the  stage.     "  Manlius  Capitolinus,"  represcnt- 

Veroncse  his  models.     On  his  return  he  rose  to  ed  in  1698,  is  acsounted  the  best  of  these.    It 

great  reputation,  and  was  employed  in  a  variety  is  said  to  be  not  unworthy  of  Comeilte.    The 

ef  works,  public  and  private.     He  was  admit-  vferses   of  La  Fosse  are  extremely  laboured, 

ted  into  the  Academy  of  Painting  in  i6y^,  of  and,  as  he  confessed,  cost  bim  more  pains  in 

which  he  became  in  saccession  professor,  rcc-  the  expression  than  in  the  thought.     He  gave  a 

tor,  director,   and  chancellor.    His  fame  ex-  translation,  or  rather  paraphrase,  of  Anacreon,  in 

tended  into  fore isn  countries,  and  in   1690  he  verse, whichhaslittleoftbespiritoftbeoriginal. 

was  invited  to  England  by  the  duke  of  Mon-  To  this,  printed  in  1704,  he  added  several  mis- 

tagne,  to  paint  bis  house  (now.  the  British  Mu-  cellaneous  pieces  of  poetry,  of  various  merit, 

seum}  in  conjuactitni  with  Rooseeau  and  Bap-  This  aiithor  died  in  1708.     Of  bis  "  Theatre" 

tiste.     He  Bntshed  there  two  ctelings,  repie-  an  edition  was  given   in  1747,  two  votumea 

senting  the  apotheosis  of  lais,  and  the  asaembly  twelves,  and  another  in  1 75  5 .    Aftrtri.    Nauv, 

of  the  gods.     King  William  made  him  liberal  DUt.  Hut. — A. 

oflers  to  stay  in  JLnghad*  whidi  bedccfincd*  FOST£K,  Jambs,  a  learned  English  non- 

in  hopes  of  being  made  fint  painter  to  his  own  conformiM  divine,  and  very  celebrated  preach- 

eovereign,  throHgli  the  isAwnce  of  Hansard,  cr,  was  the  son  of  a  fuller,  and  bom  at  Exeter 

On  bis  return  he  «M  engaged  ia  paiating  the  in  the  year  1(597.     When  be  was   only  five 

r  ..»..».   _         .    ..  1  .       • .  •  1  of^age '                 ...<.•          •     .  ■ 


dome  of  the  InTaliA^agrcatwoik  in  wfauh  he  years  of^age  he  was  sent  to  the  Iree-ichool  in 
disphyed  the  fcrtilitf  of  his  ffeniw.  H«  abo  was  that  city,  where  he  made  so  rapid  a  progress  in 
erripIoyedindKdccantioiioFsevcnlof  dieray^    grammar  learning,  that  his  master  spoke  of  him 


is  reckoned  somewhat  loaded  and  heavy,  and  my  for  educating  dissenting  ministers,   thea 

his  drawing  wants  coriectiMss  {  but  his  touch  is  under  the  cue  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hallet,  senior,  in 

soft,  and  no  French  ftrttst  has  better  undervtood  the  same  city,  where  he  went  through  the  dif- 

the  disposition  of  ttnti,  and  the  eflfects  of  co-  fierent  courses  of  study  necessarytoqualify  him. 

touring.     His  carnations,  indeed,  are  far  from  for  the  ministerial  profession.     By  his  abilitica 

natural,  but  are  imitated  from  Titian,  Ruhent,  and  in^iovement  he  soon  acquired  the  admira* 

and  Vandyke.     He  peinted  well  in  fresco,  and  tion  of  his  tutor  and  fellow-studcnu.     He  pos- 

was  a  master  of  fandtcape.     His  private  cha-  sesscd  remarkable  quickness  of  apprehension,  a. 

racter  was  amiable  and  estimable :  he  conversed  solid  judgment,  a  happy  memory,  admirable 

well,  and  with  ntnch  eindour.     He  retained  talents  for  argumentation,  and  a  free  command- 

the  ^re  of  his  geirius  to  an  advanced  period,  and  ing  elocution ;  and  ac  the  same  time  was  distin-. 

died  at  Paris  tn  iTi6,  at  the  age  of  seventy-  guished  for   candour  and  liberaUty,  integrity 

six.     The  priacipal  works  of  La   Foaae   are  and  modestjr,  great  tendemess  and  benevolence 

found  in  the  dranJhcs  of  Paris,  in  the  Lnxem-  of   disposition,    and   unaffected   ardent  piety^ 

burgh  palace,  sad  in  some  private   galleries.  He  commenced  public  preacher  in   the  year 

Several  of  tbam  have  been  engraved.     jyAr-  1718,  and  was  much  admired  in  several  pieces 

ginville  Wm  ia  Ftitrirtt. — A.  where  he  occasionally  officiated.     At  this  time 

FOSSE,  AmrOMT  de  t*,  rieur  d'Aubipiy,  a  furious  controversy  arose  among  the  (Ussentev 

nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Pans  in  in  the  West  of  England,  and  particularly  w, 

16C3.     He  devoted  himself  to  polite  literature,  Exeter,  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 

and  especially  to  poetry,  in  which  he  obtained  and  subscriptions  to  tests  of  orthodoxy.      A« 

considt-Tiblc  reputation.     He  was  secretary  to  Mr.  Foster  did  not  concur  in  opinion  with  the 

the  m^rquia  de  Cretpu  in  the  vrar  is  Italy,  and  onhodox  party,  and  posKSted  toa  honest  and 
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mnnly  a  spirit  to  conceal  his  scnt'ments,  tie 
soon  provoked  their  cbmour  against  liim,  and 
found  it  pnident  to  remove  to  some  other  scene. 
His  first  settlement  was  with  a  congregation  at 
Milhomc-port,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  re- 
maiticd  till  some  of  his  hearers  caught  the  in- 
fection of  the  times,  and,  becoming  zealous  in 
the  cause  of  orthodoxy,  made  the  place  uneasy 
to  him  i  when  he  removed  to  the  house  of  a 
brother  minister  at  Ashwick,  an  obscure  retreat 
under  the  hills  of  Mendip,  in  the  same  county. 
"While  he  continued  in  this  asylum,  he  pre;iched 
to  two  poor,  plain  congregations,  one  at  Cotes- 
fbrd,  and  the  other  at  Wokey  near  Wells,  both 
which  together  did  not  raise  him  more  than 
a  salary  of  liiteen  pounds  per  annum.  For 
some  years  he  lived  in  this  state  of  humble 
poverty,  but  which  was  nevertheless  truly  ho- 
nourable, as  it  was  solely  produced  by  his  up- 
rightness and  sincerity.  A  consciousness  of 
this  inspired  his  mind  with  support  and  cheerful- 
hess,  and  animated  him  to  pursue  his  studies  with 
close  application.  In  the  year  ijao  Mr.'  Foster 
published  an  "Essay  on  Fundamentals,  with  apar- 
ticular  Regard  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  ever-blessed 
Trinity,&c."octavoiwhichwas(te3ignedtocheck 
that  censorious  and  uncharitable  spirit  which 
was  then  so  very  prevalent,  by  shewing  that  the 
trinitarian  notion  is  not  one  of  the  fundamentals 
of  Christianity  -,  or,  in  other  words,  one  of 
those  doctrines,  a  belief  of  which  is  made  an 
express  condition  of  happiness  in  the  Sacred 
Writings.  Subjoined  to  the  essay  is  a  sermon, 
entitled  "  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  proved, 
and  vindicated  against  the  most  important  Ob- 
jections of  the  ancient  Jews,  or  modem  Deists, 
and  his  Disciples  shewn  to  be  sufficient  Wit- 
nesses of  the  Fact."  These  pieces  are  written 
with  much  ability,  spirit,  and  good  temper  ; 
but  the  essay,  instead  of  allaying,  increased 
the  clamours  of  his  opponents,  who  v«re  fruit- 
ful in  their  invention  of  such  calumnies  as 
might  blacken  his  character,  and  render  him 
obnoxious  to  the  ignorant  and  bigoted.  Their 
conduct,  however,  excited  no  other  sentiment 
than  that  of  pity  in  his  enlightened  and  candid 
mind,  and  did  not  tempt  him,  either  in  his  ac- 
tions or  language,  to  transgress  the  rules  of  tliat 
chtistian  charity  and  forbearance  for  which  he 
pleaded.  From  Ashwick  Mr.  Foster  reinoved 
to  Trowbridge  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  preach- 
ed for  some  time  to  a  small  preabyterian  con- 
gregation, which  did  not  usually  consist  of  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  persons.  During  his  re- 
sidence in  this  place,  in  consequence  of  read- 
ing Dr.  Gale's  treatise  On  Infant  Baptism,  he 
became  a  convert  to  the  opinion  that  baptism  of 


adults  by  immersion  is  the  true  sciiptural  ritcj 
and  was  afterwards  baptised  according  to  that 
mode  in  London.  By  adopting  this  opinion  and 
practice  he  certainly  gave  a  strong  proof  of  his 
integrity  :  for  it  rruist  necessarily  tend  to  pre- 
vent his  settlement  in  the  great  majority  of  dis- 
senting places,  where  his  freedom  of  sentiment 
would  not  otherwise  prove  unacceptable }  aod 
he  could  entertain  tut  little  expectation  of 
meeting  with  a  baptist  church  from  which  lits 
want  of  orthodoxy  would  not  exclude  liini- 
This  variation  of  sentiment  produced  no  dif- 
ference between  him  and  the  people  at  Trow- 
bridge ;  but  so  insufficient  was  the  utmost  in- 
come which  ihcy  could  contribute  to  his  supr 
port,  that  he  entertained  some  thmights  trf 
quitting  the  ministry,  and  of  betaking  himself 
to  a  secular  employment.  At  one  dme  he  is 
said  to  have  deliberated  about  learning  the  trade 
of  a  glover,  from  the  person  in  wlrose  house 
he  boarded.  While  he  was  thus  circumstanced, 
he  unexpectedly  met  with  a  patron  and  friend 
in  Robert  Houlston,  esquire,  who  took  him  into 
his  house  as  a  chaplain,  and  treated  him  with 
much  kindness  and  generosity.  By  this  means 
he  became  introduced  to  wider  circles,  and 
more  respcclable  connections,  in  which  his 
talents  and  character  soon  aitracted  much  no- 
tice and  admiration.  In  tbc  year  1724  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  iftis,  by  the  baptist 
congregation  in  Barbican,  London,  to  whom 
he  officiated  in  the  pastoral  connection,  with 
the  utmost  fidelity  and  acceptance,  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  In  the  year  1728  he  en- 
gaged in  a  Sunday  evening  lecture  in  the  Old 
Jewry,  which  he  carried  on  till  near  (he  time 
of  his  death,  with  a  degree  of  popularity  which 
was  unexampled  among  the  protestant  dissent- 
ers. "  Here,"  saya  Dr.  Fleming,  "  was  a  con- 
fluence of  persons  of  every  rank,  station,  and 
quality.  Wits,  free-thinkers,  numbers  of  cler- 
gy i  who,  whilst  they  gratified  their  curiosity, 
had  their  professions  shaken,  and  their  preju- 
dices loosened.  And,  of  the  usefulness  and 
success  of  these  lectures,  he  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  vrritten  testimonials  from  unknown  as 
well  as  known  persons."  Before  we  close  tJiis 
article,  we  shall  again  have  to  advert  to  the 
qualifications  by  which  he  attracted  such  crowd- 
ed auditories.  In  the  year  1731  Mr.  Foster 
published  a  valuable  treatise*  entitled  "  The 
Usefulness,  Truth,  and  Excellqicy,  of  the 
Christian  Revelation  defended,  against  the  Ob- 
jections contained  in  a  late  Book,  entitled 
'  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,'  Sec," 
octavo.  This  performance  reflects  much  credit 
on  the  abilities  and  ingenuity  of  the  author. 
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and  13  written  with  great  clearness  pf  thought  and  proofs  of  natural  religion,  which  eauallT- 
and  expression,  It  met  with  such  general  ap-  concern  all  without  distinction,  fulljr  intelligible 
probation  from  the  judicious  and  candid  of  ail  to  all,  by  omitcing,  as  much  aa  possible,  all 
parlies,  that  repeated  impressions  were  soon  philosopnicar  and  scholastic  terms,  and  reducing 
demanded  by  die  public.  Even  Dr.  Tindal,  more  iflvotved  and  abstruse  demonstrations,  to 
against  whose  work  it  wag  written,  is  said  al-  a  plainer  form.  To  the  second  volume  are  an- 
ways  to  have  spolcen  of  it  with  great  respect,  nexed  offices  of  derotioDj  suited  to  the  prin- 
In  the  year  1734  Mr.  Faster  published  a  vo-  cipal  subjects,  which  are  compositions  of  great 
lume  of  •*  Sermons,"  on  various  interesting  merit  in  their  kind.  These  volumes  were 
subjects,  in  octavo,  which  was  so  well  received  printed  by  subscriptioa ;  and  the  list,  which 
that  a  fourth  edition  of  it  was  printed  in  the  consists  of  two  thousand  names,  com^dieods 
year  1745.  One  of  these  Sermons,  on  the  subject  manyof  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the 
of  heresy,  engaged  our  author  in  a  controversy  kinzaom.  Among  otliers  arc,  lon^Hardwicke* 
with  Dr.  Henry  Stebbing,  then  one  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  Great-Britain ;  die  duke  of 
king's  chaplains,  and  preacher  to  the  Society  of  Ncwcasde,  lord  BolinEbroke,  and  many  otfaen 
GravVinn.  The  "  Letters,"  and  "  Answers,"  of  the  nobility;  the  bishops  of  Winchester* 
of  tnese  controvertists,  in  which  Mr.  Foster's  Durham,  Oxford,  Norwich,  and  St-  David's  ; 
skill  in  disputation,  acquaintance  with  scrip-  sir  Michael  Foster,  sir  Martin  Wrij^t,  sir 
ture  criticism,  and  just  views  of  christian  Thomas  Abney,  Arthur  Onslow,  esquire, 
liberty,  appeared  to  eminent  advantage,  were  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  «r  George 
published  at  different  periods  in  1735  and  the  afterwards  lord  Lytdeton,  air  John  Barnard, 
two  following  years.  Mr.  Foster's  next  publi-  Dr.  Edward  Young,  Dr.  Akffittie,  Dr.  Mead, 
cations  were  three  additional  volumes  of  "  Ser-  and  Dr.  Armstrong:  Mons.  Dagucssau,  <^an- 
mons,"  of  ^ich  the  last  appeared  in  the  year  cellor  of  France,  was  abo  in  the  aiiisber. 
1744.  In  that  year  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  We  mention  these  names,  aa  affording  a  strik* 
Dr.  Jeremiah  Hunt  in  the  pastoral  chai^  of  ing  testimony  of  the  great  estimation  m  whidi 
the  protestant  dissenting  congregation  at  Pin-  the  author's  abilities  and  character  were  held 
ner's-^ali.  In  the  year  1746  he  was  called  by  men  of  all  persuasions.  In  April,  i7$o,  Dr. 
upon  to  perform  a  melancholy  office,  which  Foster  was  attacked  by  aT><4ent  disorder,  fnnn 
made  an  imp;^ssion  on  bis  tender  and  sympa-  the  effects  of  whidi  he  never  thoroughly  reco* 
thising  mind  that  was  painfully  felt  by  him  vered,  though  he  continued  to  picacfa,  as  often  as 
.  ever  ^terwanJs.  It  was  to  attend  the  earl  of  he  was  able,  till  January,  1 753.  In  that  month 
'  Kilmarnock,  who  was  then  in  the  Tower,  un-  he  had  anodv^  attack,  ndiiui  appears  to.  have 
der  sentence  of  death  for  high-treason,  to  as-  been  of  die  paralytic  kind ;  after  which  he  coiv- 
flist  him  in  preparing  for  his  last  moments,  tinned  in  a  declming  way  dll  the  middle  of 
Afterwards  he  published  a  pamphlet  in  octavo,  October,  when  he  received  a  violent  paratytie 
entided  **  An  Account  of  the  Behaviour  of  the  stroke,  and  at  length  expired,  without  a  si^ 
late  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  after  his  Sentence,  and  or  groan,  on  the  jth  of  November  following, 
on  the  Day  of  his  Execution."  In  the  year  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  In.  addition 
1748,  the  Marischal  college  at  Aberdeen  con-  to  the  incidental  mention  which  we  have  al- 
ferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  ready  made  of  his  great  abilides  and  endoW'- 
Very  handsome  letters  were  sent  him  on  that  ments,  his  unbending  uprightness  and  steady  at- 
occaston  from  the  principal  of  the  college,  and  tachment  to  the  interests  of  truth  and  liberty, 
professor  David  Foidyce,  the  latter  of  whom  and  his  amiable  christian  temper,  we  have  to 
sayS)  "  We  beg  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  observe  that  his  private  life  was  in  all  retpccts 
accept  of  the  diploma,  as  a  small  mark  of  the  most  unexceptionable,  regular,  decent,  and  ex- 
sincere  veneration  we  have  for  you,  and  of  the  cmplary.  He  also  possessed  a  high  degree  of 
sense  we  entertain  of  the  eminent  services  you  humanity,  generosity,  and  of  the  purest  and 
have  done  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  religion,  and  most  active  benevolence.  So  extraordinary  was 
virtue,  by  your  writings  as  well  as  public  his  beneficence,  that  he  never  reserved  any  of 
instructions."  In  the  year  1749  Dr.  Foster  his  appointments  for  his  own  future  use;  and, 
published,  in  quarto,  the  first  volume  of  his  had  it  not  been  for  the  numerous  wibscripdons 
*'  Discourses  on  all  the  principal  Branches  of  to  his  discourses  on  natural  religion,  he  must 
Natural  Religion  and  Social  Virtue."  The  se-  have  died  possessed  acaredy  of  any  property.' 
eond  appeared  in  1752.  One  chief  view  of  Asa  preacher,  "heuoednodelusivc  artstpbribe 
die  author  throughout  the  whole  of  this  excel-  the  passions,  to  play  with  the  imaginatidn,  and 
lent  work,  was,  to  render  both  the  principles  so  tmpOK  on  the  understanding.     He  had  no 
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arobigukibis  no  disguiaes -,  butj  whatever  be 
thought  an  important  truth,  be  delivered  with 
kee£am  and  without  reserve:"  This  fraukness 
4nd  opeauess,  comiected  with  a  degree  of  liber- 
ality in  opinion  at  that  time  seldom  avowed  iu 
an  English  pulpit,  and  »lso  with  tlie  sublime 
ideas  of  virtue  and  honourable  conceptions  of 
the  UwLf  whicb  he  iaculcated,  proved  one 
-powcrfsl  cantc  of  attraction  to  the  more  in- 
fiarmed  and  ropectafajs  part  of  his  hearers* 
His  happy  talent  at  reasoning,  likewi^,  and 
the  pcTi^icuitfj  elegance,  and  energy  of  his 
Isaguage,  were  additional  recommend ationa  of 
him  ae  a  pulpit  orat(»:.  And  when  we  add  to 
thetie,  the  pic^>riety  and  unrivalled  graces. of  his 
delivery^  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  us, 
that  he  maintained  for  so  long  a  time  the  first 
place  among  the  most  admired  preachers  of  his 
day.  We  cannot  better  convey  to  our  readers 
an  idea  of  this  pre-eminence  of  Dr.  Foster, 
than  in  die  words  of  Mr.  Rider,  a  graduate  of 
Qxfiard,  afierwards  master  of  St.  Paul's  school. 
"  iiis  voice,'-'  says  be,  "  was  naturally  sweet. 
Strong,  distinct,  .haniotuous,  alwars  adapted  to 
his  matter,  always  varied  as  his  metnod  changed) 
as  expreisKie  o^the  sanae.  aa  the  most  judicious 
cecititive.  Monotony  was  a  fault  he  was  never 
guilty  of.  .Htaactbn,  the  soul  of  eloquence, 
WIS  grare,  expressive,  free  from  distortions, 
aiKmated  witbomt  being  theatrical;  in  short, 
■Bcb  as  became  the  pulpit.  He  reminded  us  of 
Paul,  at  Athens,  am^tog  the  attention  of  his 
Kiditan."  it  b  not  improbable  that  curiosity 
dDcw  t&e  celebrated  Mr.  Pope  to  become  occa- 
sicinaQy  one  of  his  hearers,  who,  in  the  cpi- 
kigneto.hia  Satrres^has  taken  occasion  to  praise 
k^  ic  the  ioUowiog  lines : 

Let  moden  Foster,  if  he  will,  eicell 
Ten  raetropcditaiis  io  preaching  well. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July,  1^36, 
is  a  copy  of  verses  characterising  diferent  dis- 
senting ministers  of  that  period,  which  are 
understood  to  have  been  written  by  Richard 
Savage.  Those  upon  Goster,  which  close  the 
whole,  are  as  follows  : 

But  see  th'  accomplished  orator  appear, 
Refin'd  his  language,  and  hit  rea&oning  clr.lr : 
Thorn  only,  Foitkr,  hut  the  pleaiina  ajt. 
At  once  to  etnrm  th*  ear,  and  lacnd  ae  heorL 

I^rd  Bcdingbvolie  has  ascribed  to  Dr.  Fostei 
tM  menwrabk  aphorism,.  **  wliere  mysMry  be- 
gins, religion  ends."  Whoever  wa«  the  author 
of  it,  an  anecdote  which  we  have  introduced 
from  the  <*  Ri^tisoaiaaa^  relative  to  bwhofv 


Fleetwood,  shews  that  it  was  adopted  and 
quoted  by  that  prelate,,  who  died  before  Foster 
had  acquired  celebrity  as  a  preacher  or  writer. 
Besides  the  works  already  particularised.  Dr. 
Foster  was  the  author  of  three  "  Funeral  Ser- 
mons," one  of  which  was  for  that  venerable 
confessor  Mr-  Emlyn  ;  and  several  essays  In 
"  The  Old  Whig."  Toweris  CeJleciieaj  fir  the 
Bug.  Britaa.     Briliih  Biog.  vol.  Jf.— -M. 

FOSTER,  John,  an  eminent  scholar,  was 
born  in  1731,  at  Windsor.  He  received  his 
achool  education  at  Eton,  where  he  acquired 
that  proficiency  In  classical  learning  which  is 
the  peculiar  boast  of  that  seminary.  He  was 
elected  to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1748, 
of  which  society  he  became  a  fellow.  Dr.  Bar- 
nard, master  of  Eton  school,  from  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Foster's  abilities,  chose  him  for  one 
ef  his  assistants }  and  in  176;,  when  he  was 
himself  raised  to  tlie  provostship,  he  obtained 
the  post  of  mafiter  for  Mr.  Foster.  But  nei- 
ther nts  tender  not  matuiergwerc  fitted  for  the 
chief  conduct  of  sticli  an  institution ;  and  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  support  his  authority,  he 
resigned  after  a  few  years,  with  his  health 
much  injured  by  the  conflicts  and  vexations 
he  had  undereonc.  He  was.  presented  to  a 
canonry  of  Windsor  Lu  177a,  but  he  did  not 
long  enjov  it.  Having  visited  the  German- 
Spa  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  he  died 
there  in  September,  1773,  A  Latin  epitaph 
written  by  himself  marks  his  tomb  in  me 
churcH-yard  of  the  place.  He  is  known  as  the 
author  ot  a  learned  work  entitled  *'  An  Essay 
pii  tlte  different  Nature  of  Accent  and  Quan- 
tity, with  their  Use  and  Application  in  the  Pro^ 
nunciation  of  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek, 
languages ;  containing  an  Account  and  Ex- 
planation of  tlie  Ancient  Tones,  and  a  Defence 
of  the  present  System  of  Greek  Accentual 
Marks,"  octavo,  17S2.  It  was  esteemed  an 
ingfuioue  and  erudite  performance,  though  it 
Hi  not  go  without  reply.  He  annexed  to  hi& 
essay  the  Greek  poem  of  Musurus  addressed 
to  Ler>  X.  with  an  elegant  Latin  version.  A 
prize  dissertation  of  this  writer's,  pronounced  ia 
the  schools  at  Cambridge  in  1754*  was  alsa 
printed,  with  the  title  of^"  Enarratio  &  Com« 
paratio  Doctrinaium  Moralium  Epicuri  &  Sto- 
icorwm. — Gnti.  Mag.     Mimibly  jRfv.— A. 

FOSTER,  sir  MicHA£L,  an  eminent  law- 
yer, was  born  at  Marlborough  in  Wiltshire  in. 
vb%<^  His  grandfather  and  &ther  were  both 
cntiaent  srttomeys  in  that  town>  of  >he  dis- 
lenting  perGuasion>  and  strongly  attached  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  Mjcba^l  rcceivetL 
his  eacty  education  at  die  freef-sduwl  of  his  ii»* 
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»1«  place,  vfiebU,  in  1735,' he  was  removed  repuution,  and  has  given  occasion  to  sir  W. 
lb  Kxeter  college,  Oxford.  He  was  entered  of  Blackatone  to  style  the  author  "  a  very  great 
tjie  Middle  Tempte  in  1 707,  and  in  due  time  master  of  the  crown  law."  Others  of  his  bre- 
(^atled  to  the  bar.  Not  meeting  with  much  tliren  have  expressed  a  high  retpect  for  his  cha- 
sBQceSs  in  WestminEter-haU,  he  settled  in  MarU  racter  and  abilities.  The  health  of  judge  Fos- 
ftorough.  He  married  in  172$)  and  afterwards  ter  began  to  decline  soon  aft«r  the  death  of  hii 
remold  to  Bristol,  where  he  practiBed  in  hia  lady  in  1758,  and  he  was  obliged  occasionaUy 
profession  with  great  reputation.  He  was  to  spend  part  trf  his  time  at  Batli.  Heheldout> 
chosen  recorder  of  that  city  in  1735,  and  was  however,  till  17631  in  which  year,  on  Novem- 
(*alled  to  the  degree  of  serjeatic-at-law  in  1736.  ber  7th,  he  tranquilly  expired.  He  never  had 
In  a  case  which  came  before  him  during  the  ex-  any  children,  but  left  as  his  erecuiors  three  nc» 
ercise  of  this  office,  he  maintained  the  legality  phews,  by  three  dilicrent  surviving  sisters, 
of  pressing  seamen  by  profession  into  the  service  Private  Minwrt  cammunleated.^K. 
of  the  navy  whenever  the  public  safety  re-  FOSTER,  Samuel,  an  Ingenious  English 
quired  it ;  «  practice,  of  the  necessity  of  which  mathematician  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
all  seem  at  present  agreed,  though  difierent  professor  of  astronomy  in  Gresham  college, 
opinions  are  entertained  of  its  conformity  to  London,  was  bom  in  Nord)ampt<Kish)rc,  but  at 
the  laws  of  the  land.  In  173J  Mr.  Foster  what  place  or  in  what  year  is  uncertain.  In 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled,  **  An  Eiamina-  the  year  i6t6  he  was  admitted  a  siecr  at  Ema- 
tioii  of  the  Scheme  of  the  Church  Power  laid  nuet  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
down  in  the  Codex  Juris  Ecclesiast.  Angli-  degree  of  B.A.  in  1619,  and  that  of  M.A,  in 
cani,"  which  occupied  a  considerable  share  of  1623.  His  inclination  leading  him  chiefly  to 
the  public  attention,  and  was  esteemed  by  the  the  study  of  the  mathematics,  they  became 
fiends  of  liberty  an  itnpoitant  barrier  against  early  the  object  of  his  diligent  application, 
the  dangerous^  principled  of  bishop  Gibson's  and  he  attained  to  considerable  proficiency  in 
work.  It  went  through  several  editions,  and  them.  In  the  ye3r  1624  ^^  published  a  valuable 
produced  various  replies,  especially  an  angry  treatise,  drawn  up  with  great  precision  and 
one  from  Dr.  Andrews,  a  civilian.  As  high-  perspicuity,  and  entitled  "  The  Use  of  the 
church  maxims  were  not  favoured  in  that  reign,  Quadrant,  &c.,"  quarto  ;  which,  with  the  ex- 
our  author's  advancement  was  not  impeded  by  ception  of  a  few  copies  printed  separately  for  the 
his  attack  upon  them  s  and,  in  1745,  upon  the  use  of  the  author's  friends,  first  appeared  at 
recommendation  of  lord  chancellor  Hardwickc,  the  end  of  Gunter's  Description  of  the  Cross- 
he  was  created  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  staff,  by  way  of  appendix  to  that  iivork.  In 
of  King*s-bench,  with  the  honour  of  knight-  the  year  1636,  a  vacancy  taking  place  in  the 
hood.  This  station  he  maintained  with  great  astronomical  professorship  of  Gresham  college, 
credit  for  legal  knowledge  and  integrity  during  I^ndon,  Mr.  Foster  was  elected  to  fill  it ;  but 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  a  period  of  eighteen  for  some  reason,  of  which  we  have  no  account, 
years,  marked  with  the  decision  of  many  points  he  resigned  that  chair  within  a  few  months  after 
of  singular  importance  in  civil  and  criminal  his  appointment  to  it.  He  !'ti]l  continued  his 
law.  He  was  looked  up  to  as  one  of  those  mathematical  studies,  however,  with  great  dili- 
judges  who  best  maintained  that  spirit  of  inde-  gence,  and  in  the  year  1638  he  published  a 
pemience  and  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  sub-  work  of  considerable  merit,  which  met  with  a 
ject,  which  it  is  the  boast  of  English  jurispru-  very  favourable  reception.  It  is  entirJed  "  The 
dence  to  have  secured  upon  the  bench,  but  Art  of  Dialling,"  quarto,  and  was  republishell 
which  are  too  often  shackled  in  their  exertion  by  in  1675,  ''X  William  Leybourne,  with  nume- 
the  pursuit  of  court  favour.  In  1762  he  pub-  rous  additions  and  variations,  from  the  author^ 
lished  a  work  which  has  perpetuated  his  name  MSS.  In  the  year  1641,  the  professorship  of 
among  the  law  writers  of  his  country.  This  astronomy  in  Gresham  college  again  becoming 
was,  '•  A  Report  of  some  Proceedings  on  the  vacant,  Mr.  Foster  was  a  second  time  elected 
Commission  for  .the  Trial  of  the  Rebels  in  the  to  that  office,  and  retained  it  during  the  re- 
year  1746  in  the  County  of  Surrey ;  and  of  mainder  of  his  life.  Mr.  Foster  was  one  of 
other  Crown  Cases  ;  to  which  are  added,  Dis-  those  learned  and  ingenious  gentlemen  who, 
courses  upon  a  few  Brapches  of  the  Crown  during  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and 
Xayf."  Of  this  work  a  second  and  third  edi-  the  parliament,  to  divert  their  attention  wiih- 
tion  with  improvernents  were  publi^ed  in  1 776  out  any  reference  to  theology  or  state  affnin, 
and  iVp^  hy  his  nephew,  Mr.  Michael  Dod-  agreed  to  hold  stated  meetings  for  the  sake  of 
son- (sewhis  article).     Thcbook  is  of  standiird  cultivating   the   new   philosophy,    and   useful 
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knowledge.    To  tbe  talents   and  industry  of  my,  Sit.     The  latter  teachiajj  bow  to  woifc 

many  of  them,  the  scientilic  world,  and  indeed  most  QuestionB,  which  may  he  performed  hf 

the  whole  icpublic  of  letters,  is  under  no  little  the  GIo^,  and  to  delineate  Dials  upon  anjr 

obligation;    and    their   association  afterwards  kind  of  Plane,  Sec."  quarto,  1663.    The  other 

gave  rise  to  the  Royal  Society.      In  the  year  was  Marc  Foster,  who  Uved  at  a  later  pe- 

1646  Dr.  Wallis,  another  oi  those  gentlemen^  nod  than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  published 

received  fiom  Mr.  Foster  a  theorem  de  Triangula  a  treatise  entitled  **  An  Aridunetical  Trigono'  . 

SpbaricB,  which  he  afterwards  published  in  his  metry ;   being  the  Scriudon  of  all  the   usual 

Mechanua.    Mr.  Foster  also  made  several  cu-  Cases  in  plain  Trigonometry  by  common  Aritb- 

rious  observations   upon  eclipses,  both  of  the  sieticj  without  any  Tables  whatsoever,"  twdvc% 

6un  and  moon,    at   Gresham  college,  and   in  1690.    Biog,  Britatt.   WarJ^s  Lives  of  tbt  Pn* 

other  places,  and  rendered  himself  particularly  fateri  ef  Gresbam  Coi/egt.    HtOUa't  Afatiana' 

famous   for  inventing  and  improving  astrono-  ticai  Dictionary. — M. 

mical  and  other  mathematical  instruments.  FOTHERGILL,  John,  M.D.  an  eminent 
His  knowledge,  however,  \^s  not  confined  to  physician,  was  bom  in  1713  at  Carr-cnd  in 
the  mathematical  sciences,  but  extended  to  an  Yorkshire,  where  his  father,  a  respectable 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  learned  Ian-  member  of  the  society  of  Quakers,  resided 
guages}  as  sufficiently  appears  from  his  revising  upon  a  family  estate.  He  received  his  classical 
and  correcting  the  Lemmata  of  Archimedes,  education  chiefly  at  the  school  of  Sedbergh,  and 
which  had  been  translated  from  an  Arabic  in  his  sixteenth  year  was  placed  with  Mr.  Bart- 
MS.  into  Latin,  but  not  published,  by  Mr.  lett  an  apothecuy  at  Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  of 
John  Greaves.  After  having  been  long  in  a  great  reputation  for  his  medical  skill  and  moral 
declining  state  of  health,  he  died  at  Gresham  worth*  At  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship 
college,  in  the  year  1653.  We  have  already  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  ^inburgb,  at 
mentioned  all  the  pieces  of  which  he  was  the  that  time  rising  to  the  fame  it  has  since  ac- 
editor  as  well  as  author.  'I  he  greater  part  of  quired  as  a  school  of  medicine,  under  several 
his  works,  which  his  increasing  infirmities  pre-  eminent  professors  of  the  Boerhaavian  school, 
vented  him  from  preparing  for  the  press  in  the  The  attention  of  young  Fothergill  to  the  studies 
manner  that  he  intended,  was  printed  after  his  of  the  place  was  ejiemplary,  and  conducted  with 
death  under  the  caie  of  several  of  his  learned  judgment.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
friends,  and  particularly  Dr.  JohnTwysden,  and  -  physic  in  1736,  and  in  that  year  came  to  Lon- 
Edmund  Wingate  esquire.  They  consist  of  don,  and  entered  as  a  pupil  in  St.  Thomas's 
"  Posthuma  Fosteri:  containing  the  Descrip-  hospital.  In  1740  he  accompanied  some  friends 
tion  of  a  Ruler,  upon  which  are  inscribed  di-  in  a  tour  to  the  Continent ;  and  upon  his  re- 
vers  Scales,  &g."  quarto,  1653 ;  "  Four  Trea-  turn  he  sat  down  to  the  serious  business  of  liis 
tises  of  Dialling,"  quarto,  1654  \  "  Miscella-  profession;  For  some  years  his  employment 
nies,  or  Mathematical  Lucubrations,  &c."  fo-  was  chiefly  among  the  humbler  classes  of  so- 
lio,  l6j9  i  and  "The  Sector  altered,  and  ciety ;  and  as  dispensaries  were  then  unknown. 
Other  Scales  added,  with  the  Description  and  he  had  numerous  applications  for  gratuitous 
Use  thereof,  &c."  quarto,  i66u  He  likewise  advice  and  attendance,  with  which  he  always 
left  behind  him  a  MS.  in  folio,  which  has  never  cheerfully  complied,  thinking  himself  well  re- 
been  published,  entitled  "  The  Uses  of  a  ge-  munerated  by  the  experience  he  was  acquiring, 
ncral.  Quadrant  invented  by  Mr.  Samuel  Fos-  and  the  grateful  acknowledgments  he  inspired. 
ter,  &c?'  He  did  not  neglect  the  means  of  making  him- 
There  have  been  two  other  persons  of  the  self  known  in  a  literary  and  scientific  capacity, 
name  of  Fostbr,  who  published  some  mathe-  and  two  of  his  papers  on  professional  subjects 
maticai  pieces.  The  first  was  William  Fos-  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  in 
..TER,  who,  in  his  youth,  was  a  disciple  of  the  1744  and  174^.  But  it  was  in  1748  that  his 
celebrated  Mr.  Oughtred,  and  afterwards  a  medical  reputation  obtained  a  great  and  sudden 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  London.  He  pub-  accession  by  his  publication  entitled  "  An  Ac- 
lished  a  translation  from  the  Latin  MS.  01  his  count  of  the  Sore  Throat  attended  with  Ulcers." 
excellent  master,  of  a  work  entitled  "  The  The  disease  which  was  the  subject  of  this  trea- 
Circtes  of  Proportion,  and  the  Horizontal  In-  tise  had  at  this  time  become  epidemic,  and  had 
■trument.  The  former  shewing  the  Manner  excited  an  extraordinary  alarm  in  the  mctropo- 
bow  to  work  Proportions  both  simple  and  com-  lis  by  carrvti^  oflF  some  children  of  persons  of 
pound,  and  the  ready  and  easy  resolving  of  all  rank.  It  is  not  here  meant  to  enquire  how  far 
Questions]  io  Arithmetic,  Geonwtrj,  AMrono-  it  was  really  a  aev  diKase,  or  what  precise 
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sinie  Dr.  FodiergiU  had  iii  investt^itiiic  its  the  physician  of  fuhion.  He  mainttioed'  v 
true  character ;  but  it  cannot  be  queUiODca  that  very  respectable  place  in  the  estimation  of  his 
hia  worii  wa*  principally  initmmental  in  mak-  brethren  of  the  faculty,  by  the  sagacity  and 
Hig  it  known  to  practitiooers  in  general,  and  in-  judgment  which  he  displayed  in  hit  practice* 
troducing  that  mode  of  treatment  by  antiseptics  and  br  die  professioDal  information  he  never 
which  thenceforth  was  substituted  to  the  indis-  ceased  occasionally  to  communicate  fTom  ^te 
criminate  method  of  ftdlowing  the  antiphlogistic  press.  He  was  an  early  and  frequent  contri- 
plan  in  every  species  of  angina.  The  work  butor  of  papers  to  that  society  which  publi^hed- 
passed  through  several  editions,  was  translated  the  very  valuable  collections  of  cases  and  dii- 
iiUo  French,  and  spread  bis  name  through  fo-  quisitions,  in  several  volumes^  entitled  "  Me- 
reign  countries  as  well  as  to  the  remotest  parts  dical  Observations  and  Inquiries."  In  diets 
of  his  own.  Another  laudable  exertion  to  make  communications  may  be  discovered  the  dicutet 
public  his  sedulous  attention  to  piafessional  ob-  of  pure  and  considerate  e^xricncc,  unbiassed 
jects,  was  a  monthly  account  of  the  weatiier  by  tiieory,  and  endeavoiuing  to  instmet  by  plain 
and  diseases  of  London,  which  he  began  to  and  fiithful  narration.  He  was  greatly  attachcA 
communicate  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  to  the  improvement  of  medicine,  and  was  fond 
17511  aud  continued  for  several  years.  This  of  the  trial  of  new  raet}iod»  and  remedies, 
may  be  accounted  the  parent  of  various  subae-  though  with  due  caution.  His  prescriptions 
quent  statements  of  the  like  kind,  the  scientific  were  simple  and  elegant*  and  he  paid  more  at> 
utility  of  which  is  extremely  apparent.  His  tendon  to  the  regulation  of  diet  and  regimes 
celebrity  now  began  to  obtain  me  notice  of  than  is  usually  d<^e :  by  such  means  he  oftoi 
learned  societies.  He  was  nominated  an  hono-  in  a  quiet  and  gradual  wayeficcted  cures  indi»>- 
rary  member  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Phy-  cnrders  which  md  resisted  more  violent  applic»— 
sicians  in  1754,  and  was  admitted  into  the  tions.— Dr.  Fothergill  was  a  man  of  warm 
Roval  Society  of  London  in  1763.  He  was  feelings,  and  entered  with  seal  into  every  topic - 
entitled  to  the  regard  of  this  last  body,  not  only  in  which  the  good  of  society  was  c<»icenic<L  . 
by  his  medical  distinction,  but  by  his  xeal  in  He  was  truly  a  public  character,  and  was  ready, 
tiromoting  the  advancement  of  natural  history,  to  devote  the  linle  leisure  he  possessed  to  any. 
particularly  the  botanical  part  of  it.  About  purpose  of  general  or  partial  utility. .  Our  com* 
1762  he  purchased  a  small  estate  at  Upton  near  pass  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  notice 
Stratford  in  Essex,  which  contained  some  acres  a  few  instances  of  this  kind.  A  member  of  a 
of  garden-ground.  These  he  converted  into  a  rdigious  society  which  has  distinguished  itself 
scrainiry  of  curious  plants,  foreign  and  indi-  beyond  any  other  by  its  philanthropic  exertions, 
genous,  which  became  the  favourite  object  of  he  largely  partook  of  its  spirit,  and  promoted 
his  amusement,  and  was  receiving  continual  a^  its  plans.  On  the  society  itself  he  conferred  . 
cessions  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  so  that  the  important. benefit  of  projecting,  and  ae-  ■ 
his  collection  of  exotics  at  length  became  one  of  tively  carrying  into  efiect,  the  institution  of  a  - 
the  most  choice  and  considerable  in  England,  large  public  school  at  Ackworth  in  Yorkshire* 
and. consequently  in  Europe.  He  spared  no  at  a  house  originally  erected  by  the  Foundling 
expence  in  enriching  it  from  every  quarter  o£  hospital.  He  was  the  associate  of  the  benevo- 
the  globe,  and  liberally  concurred  with  other  lent  Mr.  Howard  in  his  attempts  to  improve  the 
lovers  of  botany  in  promoting  researches  into  condition  and  preserve  the  health  of  poor  pri- 
the  vegetable  treasures  of  remote  regions  by  soners ;  and  be  consented  to  be  joined  with  ' 
persons  properly  qualified  for  the  task.  His  him  in  the  office  of  supervisor  of  a  penitcntiaiT--  ■ 
-  collections  in  other  departments  of  natural  his'  house  to  be  erected  on  a  new  plan,  though  he 
tory,  particularly  «f  shells,  corals,  and  insects,  did  not  live  to  see  the  wort  earned  into  execu-. 
were  also  very  extensive.  The  medical  repuU-  tion.  To  the  political  iDtcrests.of  his  country . 
tion  of  Dr.  Forfierpll  gradually  rose  to  a  Might  he  was  ever  feelingly  ali»e,  and  some  may  think . 
which  at  length  placed  him  pn^mbly  at  the  that  he  had  too  great  a  {jropensity  to  engage  in 
summit  of  employment  in  the  metropolis,  and  disputes  upou  those.topics.  Yet  his  interfcr-  - 
erocured  him  applications  in  extraordmary  eases  encc  in  one  instance  can  scarcely  fail  of  general 
from  most  parts  of  die  kingdom.  Aiter  a  approbation-  This  was,  to.  prexent  that  fatal- 
course  of  years,  he  quitted  his  rcsidcMe  in  the  breach  with  the  American  colonics  which  pro-, 
heart  of  the  city,  and  removed  to  a  central  dactd  their  final . teparatiea  from  the  parent: 
situattim  between  the  two  parts  of  the  town,  country.  Sesides  various  other  scalous  eSbits  . 
with  both  of  which  he  maintained  an  extensive  to  produce  conciliation,  wfaca  Dr.  Franklin  ia 
iotertfoam.    Nor  waste aidy  dislingoidMM  1774  was  fcepa&n^  to  «Ht  the  kiDgdalBH.  b« 
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took  part'  with  a  very  worthy  and  patriotic 
friend  in  a  confercRcc  with  that  diatinguiEhod 
charactcvi  at  whicK  those  tevms  were  freely 
csnva'ssed  upon  which  an  amicable  conclusion 
might  ytt  be  possible.  It  was  at  the  solicitation 
oFihe  late  lord  Clarendon  that  this  Mendly  con- 
ference was  held,  and  its  result  was  communi- 
cned  to  him,  and  by  him  laid  before  thp  minis- 
try i  but  though  many  of  tke  te^ms  wouM  have 
been  agreed  to,  some  fundamental  articles  re^ 
riiaincd  concerning  which  the  differences  ^verc 
irreconcilable 5  and  the  QCgoctation  proved' 
fftsitlesa.  The  doctor  did  not,  however,  even 
after  hostilities  were  begun,  resign  all  hopes  of 
t^rminatfn^  the  unhappy  quarrel,  and  exerted 
what  influence  he  poasessed  with  the  persone  in 
power  to  that  end ;  but  the  causes  of  mischief 
lay  too  deep  to  be .  interrupted  in  rfieir  opera- 
tlbn  by  suCh  wdl-meant  efforts.  Few  physi- 
cians have  more  liberally  bestowed  either  their 
professional  advice,  or  their  pecutwary  aid,  at 
the  call  of  charity  i  and  few  men  of  his  fortune 
have  expended  ao  much  in  promoting  science 
and  useful  Tmowdedge.  Hia  mode  of  living 
was  simple  and  unoatentatiou»,  aaitjAle  to  the 

Sinciples  of  the  "sect  to  whidi  be  belonged, 
is  manners  were  highly  pleasing,  and  his  de- 
meanor in  a  stcl  room  was  singularly  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  confidence.  His  conversation 
abounded  with  instruction,  and  was  equally 
cheeting  and  improving  to  the  younger  part  of 
his  aCquainiance,  whom  he  delighted  to  encou- 
rage. It  may  be  added,  that  he  was  sincerely 
pious,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  promises  of 
Kevelarion,  His  moral  character  cannot  be 
better  summed  up  than  is  done  by  his  friend 
Dr.  Franklin  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Lettsom.  «  If 
we  may  estimate  the  goodness  of  a  man  by 
his  disposition  to  do  good,  and  his  constant 
endeavours  and  success  in  doing  it,  I  can 
hardly  conceive  diat  a  better  man  has  ever 
existed." 

Dr.  Fothergill  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy, 
committing  hts  domestic  concerns  to  a  wortny 
maiden-sister,  and  generally  attended  by  some 
of  his  numerous  relations.  His  constitution 
was  delicate,  but  by  great  temperance  and  at- 
tention he  resisted  all  dw  ^tigues  of  his  pro- 
fession, till  a  suppression  of  urine  carried  him 
off  on  December  26,  t7fo,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  His  wwrks,  conaisring  of  his 
medical  papers  and  pamphlets,  of  two  elegant 
pieces  of  biographical  eulogy  (on  Peter  CoBin- 
8on,  and  on  Dr.  Alexander  Russel),  andef 
Some  political  and  Miscellaneous  essayS'  and 
fbttert;  were  piAliahed  in  a  collective'  fiShnj 
vHth  Memohs  t^  ■hU' £{fe.  by.  J<ika-eotUey 


Lettsom,  M.  D.  in  three  viriumes  octavo^ 
1784.  ricfflp/ow'r  Mem.  9/  Dr.  FotbrrpU. 
Hird's  ^fftttionatt  Ttibuti.  Lotsoaii  Aamint 
of  hit  Lifi.—A. 

FOUCAULT,  Nicholas-Joseph,  a  re- 
specRd>le  magistrate  anti  promoter  of  letters, 
was  the  son  of  a  secratory  to  the  council  of 
State,  and  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1643.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  bar,  at  which  he  obtained 
great  distinction,  and  passed  through  various 
offices  till  he  became  a  master  of  requests  and 
chief  of  the  council  of  madame,  duchess  of 
Orleans.  He  was  successively  intcndant  of 
Montaaban,  Pau,  and  Caen.  At  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes.he  was  resident  at 
the  second  plaoCf  and  by  his  prudence  and 
mildness  prevented  those  disturbaocos  which 
diae^nbhiaiy  measure  might  have  caused  in  a 
district  full  of  pTOtestants.  His  merit  on  the 
occasion  was  testified  by  a  medal  struck  by  the 
states  of  Beaiti,  At  the  different  seats  of  hU 
intendancy  he  promoted  the  public  good  by 
procuring  the  most  exact  topographical  descrip- 
tions of  each  province,  by  eacouraging  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  t^naU,  havens,  bridg<?!(,  &c. 
as  well  as  of  Dmamental  edifices,  and  by  tn-> 
Stitutioos  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  His  own  valuable  library  and  cvbtnet 
were  open  to  all  who  were  able  to  use  them.  He 
made  me  discovery  in  1704  of  the  ancient  town 
of  the  ViducasaianS)  uear  Caen,  of  which  he 
sent  a  particular  and  exact  account  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions.  He  also  discovered  in 
die  abbey  of  Moissac  the  only  manuscript  of 
Ae  vrork  "  De  Mortibus  Persecutorum,"  at- 
tributed to  Lactandus.  This  viituous  and  va- 
hiaMe  man  died  in  1721.     Mereri.—'A. 

FOUCHER,  SiMOK,  a  French  priest  and 
l^loeophical  writer  of  some  celebrity  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Dijon, 
wlUre  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1644.  After 
passing  through  a  course  of  education  to  (it  him 
for  the  ecclesiastical  profesNon,  he  was  ordained 
priest,  and  was  presented  to  an  honorary  ca- 
nonry  of  the  holy  chapel  at  Dijon.  This. situa- 
tion he  did  not  retain  more  than  two  or-  three 
yean,  when  he  removed  to  Paris,  in  order  that 
be  might  porsiswith  more  freedom  and  ad- 
vantage iho^  phUosophical  studies  to  which 
he  was  attached,  in  tiiat  city,  he  acquired  the 
esteem  sm^  friendship  of  many  of  tJie  most 
eminent  men  of  the  time,  and  particularly  coii- 
neeted  jUaurif  with  that^claos  of.  lilelrati  who 
distinguithed  themselves  as  advocates  for  the 
revival  of  the  academic,  cs  more  propevly 
ncaking  Rcpcical^  philosophy.  To  their  opi- 
mbufibm  irat  Be<4ouily>der<otnl,  and  .employed 
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h'is  pien,  -with  considerable  leamiag  and  inge- 
nuity, in  defence  of  them.  By  the  cioseness  of 
1ms  application,  however,  he  shortened  his  days, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1696,  in  the  fifty>thiid 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  bacheloT  in  the  Faculty  of  Theology- 
He  wrote  a  variety  of  "  Dissertations,"  "  Cri- 
ticisms," "  Answers  to  Criticisms,"  "  Letters," 
See.  which  appeared  at  dilFerent  periods  frooi 
HS73  to  1693,  and  form  together  a  collection  in 
six  volumes  twelves.  .  The  title  of  each  piece  is 
given  in  Morcri.  The  design  of  the  whole  is 
to  cnhibJt  the  history,  and  to  illustrate  and  de- 
fend the  principles,  of  the  ancient  academic  phi- 
losophers. Much  praise  is  bestowed  upon  the 
author  by  different  writers.  Bailiet,  in  his  life 
of  Descartes,  gives  him  the  title  of  "  Restorer 
of  the  Academic  Philosophy."  And  Menage, 
in  tiis  Metiagiana,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his 
History.  The  editors  of  that  work  have  added, 
that  it  was  a  frequent  observation  of  the  author, 
that  M.  Foucher  and  M.  Huet  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  different  sects  of  philoso- 
fhers,  than  auy  of  their  contemporaries.  M, 
oucijer  was  also  the  author  of  "  A  Treatise 
on  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,"  izmo.  i68a, 
intended  to  shew  that  the  principal  maxims  of 
their  morality  are  not  contrary  to  the  principles 
enforced  by  the  christian  code  j.  a  "  Letter  con- 
cerning the  Morality  of  Confucius,  the  Chinese 
Philosopher,"  8vo.  1688  i  "  A  Treatise  on 
Hygrometers,  or  Insttiuncnts  for  ascertaining 
the  Dryness  and  Humidity  of  the  Air^?  l3mo, 
i68(S,  &c,     Moreri.—U: 

FOUCQnET,  NicHOL/is,  mat^juis  of  Belle- 
hie,  a  celebrated  superiattudant  of  the  French 
finances  in  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  the 
son  of  Francis  Foucquct,  viscount  de  Vaux, 
and  a  counsellor  of  state.  He  was  born  in 
itilj,  and  eaxly  brought  forwards  in  the  de- 
partments of  law.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  he 
was  created  procureur-general  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris-  The  cardinal M.iz a rin  made  hiiti  eu- 
perintcndant  of  the  finances  in  1653,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  much  disordered  by  civil  and 
foreign  wars,  and  still  more  by  the  insatiable 
cupidity  of  the  cardinal  himself,  who  demanded 
&om  the  treasury  an  annual  sum  of  twemyr 
three  millions  of^  hvrcs  fot  secret  setvices,  aod 
bought'Up  at  a  low  price  the  old  debts  of  the 
8tat<',  which  he  caused  to  be  paid  at  full  value, 
Foiicquet  participated  largely  in  the  jtubUc 
fhuidei-^  and  fe^  finzociers^ve  displayed  xaote 
magniGcert  profusion..  He  is.  said  to  have  ex- 
pended ei{,ht^'eti  millions  of. litres  upon  his  seat 
of  Vai^,  wh^^  le  gaye  entertainments  in  a 
style  'jQfr<ml^jspI«ji<£r...  He  wa^'ejitjevielf 


munificent  towards  the  men  of  Icttnrs,  and  ac- 
quired many  friends  who  remained  attached  t9 
him  even  alter  his  disgrace.  It  was  to-be  ex- 
pected that  so  high  a  fortune  would  be  attended 
with  much  envy,  and  that  the  means  he  wu 
obliged  Coemploy  for  supporting  the  public  credit 
would  cause  him  many  enemies.  The  cardinal 
did  not  love  him,  though  he  found  it  necessary 
to  keep  measures  with  him-  He  gave  his  chi<rt 
confidence,  Iiowevcr,  to  Colbert,  whom  he  re- 
commenikd  to  the  king  at  the  expence  of  Fouc- 
quet.  The  storm  which  had  beat  long  gather- 
ing, fell  upon  the  head  of  the  superintcndant 
after  the  death  of  Mazarin  in  1661.  The  king, 
whom  he  had  ofTendcd  by  his  attempts  to  gain 
the  heart  of  Mad.  de  la  Valicre,  and  by  his 
ostentatious  magnificence,  was  led  to  believe 
that  he  had  a  design  of  makii^  himself  duke  oi 
Brittany  and  the  adjacent  isles,  and  maintainii^ 
himself  in  independence  with  the  aid  of  the 
-English  and  otiier  foreigners.  Foucquet  wh 
artfully  induced  to  resign  his  place  of  procureur-- 

f;eneral,  that  (he- parliamwit  might  not  iiUfi**- 
ere  in  his  favour  i  and  was  th«i  lulled  into  t 
state  of  security,  till  he  was  arrested  at  Nantes 
in  September,  1661.  He  was  committed  t« 
custody,  and  a  c()mmi»sion  wfs  appointed  t* 
try  him  i^n  various  criminal  charges.  He  dC" 
folded  himself  so  well,  that  it  wits  three  yearE 
before  sentence  was  pronounced-  .  He  was  then 
condemned  to  baoUhment,  which  'the  king 
commuted  foi  perpetual  imprisonment  {  andjbr 
passed  all  tlie  remainder  6i  Kis  life  in  the  cicadjd  ^ 
of  Pigmero).  Of  \ka  crowds  to  whom  he  had 
been  a  UberaJ  benefactor,  scarwly  any  remained 
faithful  to  him  except  some  of  Ois  literary  peiv 
sionere.  Of  -  these  were '  rmdcmwfelie  de 
Scuderi,  1a  Fontaiuey  afHl  Pclijson,  (Jae  latter 
.of  whom  defended  hiea  in  oevecal  eloquent  neo^ 
moirs.  Foucquet  made  an  equal  retunt  of  @f»- 
titude;  for,  being  iAfermed  diat  P^saotA 
pension  was  withdrawn  on  this  accovut,  hij^R*. 
Ueocbcd  fromhiB0wuexpence9«  sum  adequate 
to  the  amount,  and-  TerpiMed.  it'  to  him  by-tfae  - 
hands  of  mademoiaelle  de  iScuderi.-.  Uc'boiB 
his  change  of  fortme  w^h  itrmneA,  iitid  .fpi-  - 
ployed  hie  pnion-houra  in  fhe.  c«np4sidbn.,af 
various  works  oj  V^H-  'i^  ^*^  ">'  >^Rd. - 
-MBTtri.  SAtk  d*  tfuii  .JCilf,,  ifiwv.  ,£■!.- 
ifij^,  yitJ  As  fivnfMemiafii.r-AJ  ■  ■.•',  .>i 

,  rouILLON.  jMitsi  jb  Frendi  cMlwDc 
divine,  afidwluMiiiQWTPiitcr  liBtkt  japMMt 
con«((^3ea,  vfas-  bwn.  al  Roelnflc,  ^wt.Jbc  ' 
year  .1470.,:  He  received  his.  classical  c4upMiaD 
,at  i^e><1o)kge  (^  tke3fsuiifl,.<who>  BbicEvi||g 
his  rfijuf^  p«ufieieH(y^  Mid  theiSKAksno^geaMk 

and  ip^asmtkm  Ividfii  -it: ii^aeawtifi-mtat.-^ 
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•rerr  cleunMit  of  haTing  him  entered  a  novice  in  He  vis,  likewise,  the  author  of  a  multitude  of 
■their  society.  They  were  not  gratified,  how-  treatises  in  the  controversy  between  the  Jansen- 
«ver,  in  their  wish;  for  he  was  sent  to  Paris  ia  ists  and  Jesuits,  the  titles  of  which  the  curious 
-llic  year  1688,  and  placed  in  the  college  of  St.  reader  may  find  in  Moreri. — M. 
-Barbe,  where  he  went  through  his  courses  of  FOULON,  or  Poulloh,  John  Erard,  a 
-philosophy  and  theology  with  distinguished  re-  learned  Jesuit  of  Liege,  was  a  descendant  from 
putation.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  to  direct  an  ancient  and  distinguished  family,  and  bom 
the  theological  studies  of  M.  I'Abbe  de  la  in  that  city  in  1609.  He  entered  into  the  order 
Vietuille,  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Magloirc,  in  theyear  KS25,  and,  possessing  excellent  na- 
where  he  continued  after  the  term  of  his  en-  tural  talents,  and  a  relish  for  study,  acquired 
-gagcment  expired,  and  entered -into  a  dose  in-  the  applause  and  esteem  of  his  superiors  oy  his 
tiiuacy  with  many  of  the  learned  men  who  bow  profiaency  in  the  diflerent  branches  of  learning, 
a  conspicuoua  part  in  the  jansenist  controvorty.  Observing  that  his  qualifications  peculiarly 
He  had  not  long  entered  into  orders,  before  ne  adapted  him  for  the  pulpit,  they  toolc  care  to 
•was  nominated  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  instruct  him  in  the  requisite  preparatory  know- 
vchurch  of  Rochelle ;  but  he  declined  that  ap-  ledge  -,  and  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  cha- 
pointmcnt,  and  never  afterwards  obtained  any  racter  of  a  public  preacher  for  more  than  thirty 
other  benefice  than  the  commendatory  priory  of  years.  He  was  successively  appointed  rector  of 
JSt.  Martin  de  Fniniers,  in  the  diocese  of  the  colleges  at  Huy  and  Toumay,  and  died  in 
Mende.  The  part  which  he  took  relative  to  the  latter  city  in  i6(S8.  Besides  several  devo- 
-the  celebrated  Vaie  ef  Cemeitnee,  obliged  him  tion^,  controversial,  and  other  smaller  pieces, 
in  the  year  1 703  to  withdraw  into  concealment,  he  was  the  author  of  **  Commentarii  Historici 
-though  he  did  not  quit  Paris.  In  this  situation  &  Morales  ad  Libros  I.  &II.  Machabaeorum,  ad- 
he  continued  for  about  two  years,  when  he  ditisliberiorLbu9£xcursibu$,''in  two  vols,  folio* 
judged  it  expedient  to  consult  his  safety  more  1660  and  1664-,  and  "  Historia  Leodiensis, 
«Sectiially  by  taking  refuge  in  Holland.  About  per  Episcoporum  ic  Principum  Seriem  digesta, 
<the  year  17209  or  1721,  finding  his  health  ah  origine  Populi  usque  aJ  Ferdinandi  Bavari 
■much  afiected  by  the  air  of  that  country,  which  Tempora,  &c."  in  three  vols,  folio,  published 
ibrought  on  him  an  asthmatic  complaint,  from  long  after  the  author's  death,  in  1735  and  1737' 
iwhidi  he  never  entirely  recovered,  he  ventured  This  work  is  praised  more  for  the  value  of  the 
to  return  to  France.  Soon  after  he  had  taken  curious  materials  which  it  contains,  than  for 
this  step,  4he  Jesuit  party  obtained  an  order  the  precision  with  wUch  it  is  executed.  Ac- 
4hat  he  should  fix  ms  residence  at  Ma^on,  cording  to  the  abbe  Lenglet,  it  serves  to  throw 
•wheie  he  continued  for  some  years.  At  length  much  hght  on  the  History  of  the  Low-cotm- 
ie  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Paris,  where  tries.  Mtreri.  Nouv,  Diet,  ///rf.— M. 
•he  was  allowed-to  ^end  the  remainder  of  his  FOURMONT,  Stsfhen,  a  person  dis- 
-days.  When  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  fly  tinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  languages,  was 
to  Holland,  his  priory  was  considered  to  be  a  born  in  1683,  atavillage  near  Pans.  Becoming 
-vacant  benefice,  and  bestowed  on  another  ec-  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  was  placed  by  an 
elesiastic.  Upon  his  return  home,  however,  uncle  at  the  Mazarin-college  in  Pans,  where  he 
-he  took  leg;U- measures  to  gain  repossession  of  it,  acquired  a  thorough  grammatical  knowledge  (^ 
-and,  after  a  tedious  and  difficult  process,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  While  yet  a 
an  ultimate  appeal  to  the  king  in  council,  he  scholar,  he  published  "  The  Roots  of  the  Latin 
obtuned  bis-ol^ect  in  the  year  1725-  He  died  Language  put  into  French  Verse,"  which  was 
at'Paris  ia  1736,  in  the  sixty-sixth  vear  of  bis  well  received,  and  used  in  various  colleges.  He 

3}t.    He  had  a  principal  share  in  drawing  up  then  engaged  in  phUosophica]  and  theological 

e  **  History  of  the  Case  of  Conscience,  signed  studies,  and  began  the  study  of  the  oriental 

by  Forty  Doctors  of  the  Soibonnc,"  published  languages.     In  me  college  of  the  Trentc-trois 

In  1705,  in  eight  vols.  lamo.  ;  sustained  a  part  into  which  he  entered,  he  formed,  in  conjunc- 

in  the  abbfi  Boarsier's  "  Action  of  God  00  the  tion  with  the  abbe  Sevin,  a  society  of  young 

-Cica£iirc8,or,Phy8lcalPremodonprovcdbyRea-  ecclesiastics  ardent   in  literary  pursuits,  who 

j«(iiiig,V  in  two  vols.  4to.  and  six  vols.  iimo. ;  privately  read  together  the  Greek  and  Latin 
abo  in  the  great  work  against  the  Bull  Unigt-    poets,  and  borrowed  part  of  the  night  for  their 

.nitw,  entitled,  <*Hexaples,&c"  in  seven  vol*,  conferences,  to  that  it  was  thought  necessary, 
.^to.  17311  and  wa«^e  collector  and  editor  of  in  order  to  preserve  the  discipline  of  the  college, 
m€  £unoas  Amauld'sr  "  LeUera,"  in  eight  volt,  to  expel  the  two  leadertl  FourmtHit  then  re- 
jKWOit  tD>  whacfa  tie  aildvd  biumtous  oolet.    moved  to  the  college  of  Uonuigu,  when  fac 
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occupied  an  apBttment  which  had  once  been  engraver  and  letter-founder,  bom  at  Paris  ia. 
possessedby  the  great  Erasmus— ^a  circumstance  1712,  excelled  in  the  practice  of  the  typogra-j 
which  augmented  his  ardour  for  study.  By  a  phicat  art,  and  illustrated  it  by  his  writlags. 
transUdon  of  Abcti  Ezra's  Commentary  on  Ec-  In  1737  he  published  a  *' Tabic  of  Proportions'' 
desiastes,  he  obtained  reputation  as  an  orient*  to  be  observed  in  the  height  and  size  of  the  dif- 
alist,  and  acquired  the  esteem  of  several  doc-  ferent  characters.  He  also  wrote  several  trea- 
tors  of  the  Sorbonnc.  To  his  other  pursuits  tises  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  typography,, 
he  joined  that  of  jurisprudence ;  and  expecting  vhich  were  collected  in  one  volume  octavo, 
success  at  the  bar,  he  caused  himself  to  be  ad-  divided  into  three  parts,  the  last  of  which  con- 
mitted  an  advocate,  but  he  never  practised  in  tains  a  curious  history  of  engravers  in  wood, 
that  profession.  He  continued  to  advance  in  His  most  considerable  work  is  entitled  "  Ma- 
credit  as  a  man  of  learning,  and  was  invited  nuel  Typographique,"  two  vols.  8vo.  written  for 
by  the  count  of  Toledo,  mmister  of  Spain,  to  the  instruction  as  well  of  men  of  letters  as  of 
settle  in  that  country :  he  declined  the  proposal,  artists.  In  this  he  gives  specimens  of  his  types^ 
but  obtained  by  the  count's  means  a  pension  and  also  of  some  musical  oiaracters  for  printing 
from  the  Spanish  court.  In  1715  he  wasmade  which  he  invented,  and  which  are  equal  in 
Arabic  professor  in  the  royal  college,  and  an  beauty  to  engraving.  He  was  a  man  of  great, 
associate  ia  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  piety,  fond  of  retirement,  and  extremely  in* 
Selles-lettres.  He  afterwards  gave  public  lee-  dustrioui-  He  died  in  1768.  Nouv.  Did. 
tures  in  the  Hebrew  language,  chiefly  with  a     Hist. — A.' 

view  of  opposing  the  new  grammatical  system  FOWLER,  Edward,  a  learned  and  respect- 

advanced  by  Masclef;  and  he  put  the  Hebrew,  able  English  prelate  in  the  seventeenth  anf 
Sf  riac,  aad  Arabic  roots,  as  he  had  before  done  former  part  of  the  ei^tecntli  century,  was  bora 
the  Latin,  into  French  verse.  H^  engaged  in  in  the  year  1632,  at  Wcsterleigh,  in  Glouccs- 
du  dispute  concerning  Homer  and  the  ancients,  tershire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  minister, 
which  dien  divided  the  French  literati.  His  hut  afterwards  ejected  from  it  under  the  Act  o£- 
pasaioB  for  languages  was  not  satisfied  without  Uniformity,  He  received  his  gramiHatical  edu- 
extending  his  researches  even  to  the  Chinese,  cation  at  the  college-school  in  his  native  city, 
oa  whiclk  he  bestowed  much  labour,  though  and  in  the  vear  1650  obtained  the  appointment 
with  disputed  success.  Both  by  his  country-  .  of  one  of  tne  clerks  to  Corpus  Chnsti  college, 
nen  and  by  foreigners  he  was  regarded  as  an  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  The  seriousness 
oracle  ID  oriental  learning,  and  the  Royal  Socie-  of  hts  disposition,  and  his  facility  at  cxtempo- 
ties  of  London  and  Berlin  aggregatedhim  among  rary  prayer,  occasioned  his  being  chosen  one  of 
their  members.  He  died  in  1745,  at  the  age  ot  the  chaplains  of  that  institution,  in  the  year 
sixty^two.  This  writer  left  a  great  number  (^  ^653^  soon  after  which  he  took  his  degree  of 
works,  among  which  are  "  Reflectbns  critiques  B.A.  Retiring  afterwards  for  some  time  to 
sur  les  i-listoires  des  Anciens  Pcuples  jusqu'au  Cambridge,  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  as  a 
T-cmsdeCyrus,"  173s,  twovols.  4to.i  "  AChi-  member  of  Trinity  college  in  that  university^ 
nese  Grammar  in  I^tin,"  folio,  1742  \  "  Me-  -  and  upon  his  return  to  Ozfc»-d  was  there  in- 
ditationes  Sinicse,"  1737,  folio ;  and  many  corporated  in  the  same  degree,  in  the  year 
dissertations  m  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  iCtjti.  About  this  time  be  was  made  chaplain 
BeUes-Jettres.  to  Anubella,  countess  dowager  of  Kent,  from 

Michael  Fodrmont,  younger  brother  vf-'  whom  he  received  a  presentation  to  the  rectory 
the  preceding,    became   a    man    of    learning     of  Northill,  in  Bedfordshire.     As  Mr.  Fowler  , 
through  the  force  of  his  own  assiduous  eflbrts,    had  been  educated  in  presbyterian  principles,  he 
and  in  1730  was  made  professor  of  Syriac  in    for   some  time  scrupled  to  comply   with  the' 
the  RovaJ  college.     In  1728  he  accompanied  -  terms  of  conformity  established  after  the  restor- 
the  abbe  Sevin  into  the  Levant  on  a  mission  for     ation  of  king  Ciiarles  ll.j  b>it  at  kugth  his 
the  discovery  of  manuscripts  and  antiquities,     views  of  things  changed,  and  he  was  admitted 
He  copied  a  great  number  of  inscriptions  and    a  cIcrgymanoT  the  church  of  England,  to  which  . 
other  monuments  of  antiquity  which  were  de-     ever  afterwards  he  continued  steadily  attached, 
posited  in  the  Royal  library.     He  was  a  mem-     and  became  one  of  its  lights  and  ornaments. 
;D«r  of  the  Academy  of  Belles-lettres,  and  seve-     His  princ^es  were  liberal,  and  he  was  an  able  . 
iral  of  his  dissertations  are  published  in  their     defender  of  the  necessity  to  salvation  of  a  strict  , 
Memoirs.     He  died  at  Paris  in  174<S,  at  ihc    moral  pracuce,  in  opposition  to  the  enthusiasts 
age  of  fifty-six.     Moreri. — A.  .  of  the  age,  who  contend.;d  that  faith  was  the 

fOUANIER,  .Peter-Simon,   an  eminent   .only  grounid  .of  justi£c3jioii,  and  by  dc^adln^ 
"vol.  IV.  n  B     ' 
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Sianti    certain!^  ihctninteiS  Ac  neglect    of  rtot  expeffleiri  antl  tight  in  if«ff,  t«t  on  »a 

■Iherir.    It  H  fcstioarable  kt  tSi  meiitory,  that,  opposition  to  (he  Ring's  awompfl**!  of  a  dh- 

becanise  he  Jnaated  oir  the  use  of  reason  iri  jkiiising  potoet,  wliicli  tended  Ri  fh*  strtrtrerskw 

matters  of  religion,  and  was  accustomed  to  ex-  of  the  coiistitution,  and  fO  Invest  birti  wkh  ar- 

pjrtiate  oiV  the  reasonableness  Of  the  christiiin  bitrary   snthofiiy.       In  their  resOtktioft,    the 

precepts,  he  was  By  way  of  contempt  classed^  clergy  were  supported  by  the  trttKf  itspectaHcj 

Mother  with  others  among  the  more   enlight-  and  af!  the  consistent  frieAds  tti  liberty  amorfg 

enmi  of  the  national  clergy,  undSr  the  dcnomi-  the  disseftters  ffoni  the  est-^blisferhent.     After 

nation  of  rational  preachert.    The  excellence  of  the   Korolution,    Dr.   Fowler's  teafnhig   an<J' 

his  wfltings  in  illustration  of  the  ctiifortn  moral  merits  were  neither  forgotten  fior  unrCirarded." 

tendency  of  the  christran  system,  induced  arch-  In  ifipi  he  was  nominated  to  the  se«  of  Glou- 

bishop  Sheldon  to  consider  him  as  a  proper  per-  cestcr,  upon  fh^  depriTation  of  hishop  Framp- 

Bon  fo  be  introduced  among  the  clergy  of  the  ton  for  refnsing  to  take  the  oafhs  fo  govern— 

metropolis.     Accordingly,  in  the  year  1673  he  ment.     In  this  situation  he  remained,  discharg- 

collated   him    to    the  rectory   of  Allhallows,  ing  the  duties  of  his  office  with  fidelity  and  dili- 

Bread-sttcet.     In  the  year  1675-6  he  was  pre-  gcnce,  nntil  he  was  disabled  by  his  growing 

seated  to  a  prcbtnd  in  the  cathedral  church  of  infirmities.     He  died  at  Chelsea,  near  London, 

Gloucester  ;  and  in  the  year   i6Si   was  insti-  in    1714,    when  he  was  in  the  eigfcly-second 

tuted  to  thfe  vicatage  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripple-  year  of  his  age.     Besides  a  vast  number  of 

gate.     In  the  same  year  he  accumulated  the  single  sermons,   preached  ftn  particfllar  occa-- 

3egree(  df  bachelor  and  doctor  of  divinity  in  sions,      some    coirttotersial    treatises    against 

me  university  of  Oxford.     During  the  struggle  Popery,  others  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the- 

Between  the  prptestant  rel^on  and  popery,  to-  Trinity,  &c.  for  the  titles  of  which  we  must 

vards  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  refer  to  our  authorities,  bishop  Fo*ler  was  the- 

ohd  in  that  of  his  sucte'ssor.  Dr.  Fowler  ad-  author  of  the  following  works,  which  reflect 

rtntageonsly  defended  the  interests  of  the  Re-  credit  on  his  abilities,  ■  and  on  his  disposttidi)  to 

formation,  and  did  honour  to  the   church  of  propagate  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity;  "The. 

wtrch  he  was  a  member,  by  the  zeal  which  he  Principles  and    Practice   of  certain  modeVfite 

dfeplayed  and  the  writings  which  he  produced  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  abusively 

in  support  of  the  principles  of  protestantism,  called  Latitndinal-iins  (greatly  mlsvftderstood)> 

By  Kis  active  exertions  in  this  cause  he  pro-  truly  represented'  and  defended  (  wherein  (by. 

vofeed  the  rcseii(mci)t  of  (he  comrt,  which,  most  the  way)  some  Controversies  of  no  medn  Im-- 

probably,    was  the  moving  spring  of  an  ni-  portahce  are  succinctly  discnsstdj    &c."   Bvo. 

qatured  prosecution  tommenced  against  him  by  1.870!    "The  Design  of  Christianity,   bt,    a 

some  of  his  parishioners,  in  the  year  rtfSf.  He'  Plain  Demonstration  and  Improvement  of  tfiiS 

*a8  accused  gf  being  guilty  of  whiggism ;  of  Proposition,  viz.  that  the  enduing  Men  witfl 

having  admitted  to  the  communion  excommu-  inward  real  Righteousness,  or  true  Holiness) 
nicated  persons  before  they  had  been  absolved, '  was  the  uJtirtiate  End  of  our  Savibur's  c*ming 

&C.     In  conformity  with  the  court  politics  of  iffto  the  World,  and  is  tht  greM  Intenthtetlt  rf 

the  day,  (he  matter  Was  carried' so  far  that  fte  his  tfltssed  Gospel,"  -  Svw    1671}   a  d^fcBee 

was  tried  for  the  alleged  crimes  at' Doctors'-  of  the  preceding  against  an   attacli  made  upoft 
commons,  and  by  the  obsequioaj  instrumeuti  ■  it  by  tlie  celebrated  John  Bunyan,  and  entitled^ 

of  James  11.  *as  suspended,  nnder  the  pretence  "  Thfe  Dirt  wiped  off,  or,  a  manifest  Discovery 

of  his  having  transgressed  the  canorts  of  the  of  the  gross  Ignorance,    Erroneousness,     and 

church,  &c.     This  treatment,   however,   did  most  urtchristian  and  wicked  Spirit  of  one  John 

not  intimidate  him  from  reiistmg  the  unconsti-  Bunyan,   lay-preacher  m  Bedford,   which   he 

tutionai  attempts  of  king  James  to  eictend  the  hath  shewed  in  a  vile  Pamphlet  pubKshed  by 

regal  prerogative,  by  "assuming  a  power  to  dis-  him  Against  the  Design  of  Christianity,  &c. 
pcnse  wiA  the  existing  laws.     For  he  was  the  '  4tO.  '  1872  ;  and  "  Libertai  Evangiliea  \    or,  a 

second  who,  in  the  year  1688,  signed  a  reso-  Discourse  of  Christian  Liberty ;  be  inga  further 

Jution  entered  into  by  the  principafof  the  Lon-  pursuance  Of  the  Argument  of  the  Dewgn  of 

don  clergy,  not  to  read  the  kiilc's  new  dccbra-  Christiimftt,    &c,"    8vo.     ifiSo.       Biog-   BrH. 

tion  for  liberty  t>f  conscience.     It  shouM  be 're-  W^wrf^/  AArn.    Oxon.    vol.  II.    Bumtfs  Ovm 

collected,  according  to  the  testimony  of  bishop  'limti',    vel.  I.-^M. 

Burnet,  that  dris  resolution  was  not  founded  on        FOX,  RIchaiid,  a  celebrated  EngliBh  pre- 

the  result  of  any  discussion  of  the  question,  late  and  statesman  in  part  of  the  fifteenth  and. 

whether  mcU  hberty  of  coascimcc  was  or  was  sixteenth  Venturies,  was  descended  from  par 
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mnCG'  m  mean-  circmnstaticesj  and  "born  at  privy-seal!  h« was;ilso m^ilcpniicipal secreTarj 
Ropedsy,  nciir  Granthanij  in  l4iicplnshu:ej  of  state,  am!  m;istc,r  of  St.  ,CroiSe',  near  W'in- 
tfbout  the  latter  end  of  the  i^^n  of  Ii«nry  VI.  chester.  JJiahop  V.ojl  was  continually  cngagcA 
He  .received,  his  education  in  grammai  learning  by  the  iing,  either  in  the  management  of  state' 
«  £oBton,  according  Co  some  writer^,  but  ac-  affairs  at  home,  pr  on  important  foreign  em- 
oordtng  to  others,  at  Winchester.  When  pro-  bassics.  In  1487  he  was  sent  embassador, 
perly  qualified  for  entering  on  academic  studies,  jointly  with  Ricliard  Edgcombe,  comptroller  of 
h«  V2G  sentto  Magdalen  college,  in  the.uoiver-  tbe,hou^Qld,  to  James  III.  kiiig  of  Scotland. 
sity  of  Oxford,  where  he  acquired  distinguished  amd'  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  for  the 
deputation  by  his  pcoficicncy  in  le.-irning  ppd  prolongation  of  the  truce  tJien  exittjng  between 
knowledge.  The  plague  bailing  hroken  out  at  the, two  kingdoms.  He  was  also  employed  in 
Oxford,  he  retired  to  finish  his  studies  ^t  Pcm-  an  embasBV  to  the  king  of  France,  1111491,  td- 
brOke-hall,  in  Cambiidii^e.  When  he.iiad  spent  gether  with  the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  the  prior 
I  oompotent  jtime  in  the  latter  university,  he  of  Christ  Church,  In  Canterbury.  In  1^91-2 
went  for  faither  improvement  to  Paris,  wheie  he. was  translated  from  Exeter  to  the  bishopric 
he  studied  divinity  and  the  canon  law.  He  ia  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  whence  he  was  removed 
eakt  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Jn  1494  to  the  see  of  Durham.  -  Some  differ, 
doctor-tn-law  at  .'Oaford  ;  but  at  wliat  period  ences  having  about  this  time  arisen  between  the 
cannot  be  ascertained-  Ac  Paris  he  obtained  Scotch  aild  English  nations  respecting  the. 
the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  doctqr  ^or-  fisheries  of  the  river  .Esk,  he  was  sent,  in  the 
too,  bifihop  of  Ely,  whom  the  pgiKcutions  qF  year  last  mtjntioned,  ?t  the  hc/id  of  an  embassy, 
Richard  ill.  had  driven  from  :hia  natiTe  COMH-  to  J^fnes.tV.  king  pf  Scotland,  in  order  to  ter- 
tiy.  The  teaniing  and  ability  of  Dr.  Fo^  en-  mjnate  (hem  ;  but,  wfith  ^11  his  ^ility,and  ad- 
gaged  that  prelate  to  admit  him  into  his  inti-  diess,  was  yngble  to  bring  the  business  to  aa 
inacy  and  coi^doncc,  and  by  him.  moat  pro-  amicable  settlement,  ^he  animosity  continuing 
babty,  ;he  was  introduced  to  Henry,  carl  of  to  increase,  in  the  je»i  1497  king  James  in- 
RidKTKHMl,  who  was  then  projectin?  a  descent  vaded  England  with  a  large  .army,  and  laid 
upon  England,  tnorderto  dethrone  the  usurper  ^iege  to  the  important  castle  qf  Nprham,  |be- 
Richard.  To  the  cause  and  interestG  of  that  longing  to  the  see  of  Durham.  As  the  bishop, 
nobleman  Dr.  Fox  zealously  attached  himself^  however,  had  received  ioforiparion  of, the  prd- 
and,  togsther  wth  the  other  Englitbmen  then  jected  fiostilc  incursion,  he  hid  taken  proper 
peskling  at  Paris,  entered  into  an  engagement  measures  to  place  tbat  fortress  in  such  a  state  pf 
by  eatn  to  embark  in  his  uadeit»king.  Dr.  defence,  and  given  such  timely  notice  to  .the 
Fox  soon  acquifvd  the  favour  of  the  earl,  and  country  people  to  witjidr^w  their  cattle  and 
was  admittefl  into  his  most  secret  councils.  ^As  properif  into  places  of  security,  ^at  the  kinj 
the  object  of 'tfac  earl  in  visiting. Paris  was  to  pf  Scotland  Wjas  foiled  iii  his  attemnt,  and  Ut 
obtain  assistance  froio  Charles  VIII.  king  of  the  advance  of  the  earl  of  Surrey  wliji  a  power- 
France,  in' his  intended  expettition,  and  he  was  ful  foice,  was  obliged  to  retreat  ^o  his  ovn^ 
called  away  by  multiplicity  of  business  before  kii^dom.  Shortly  afterwards  the  bishop  was 
hecould  finish  his  negociation,be  gave  a  BtrOflg  sent  embassador  to^cotland,  where  he  signed 
pfQofdf  the.  trust  which  he  r^osed  in  Dr.iFoX,  a  seven-years'  truce  between  that  kingdoni  and 
by  leaving  the  completion  of  it  to  his  manage-  England.  About  that  time  overtures  were 
ment.  1'he  event  shewed  with  what  judgment  /nade  by  king  Henry,  for  a  .marriage  between 
be  had  choscnhifi  agent;  &rDr.  Foxprocceded  the  king  of'Scodarid  and  his  .eldest  daughter 
in  the  business  with. such. djliKBDce  and.ptu-  Margaret;  and  as  they  were  .well  received^ 
dence,  that  he  soon  procured  the.  desired  sup-  jbi^hop  Eox  .was  sent  into  Scotland  to  ncgociitte 


plies  of  tnen  and  money  •  from  the  court  of    that  affair,  .which  ^vas  not  fully  condyd^  V- 
~  .  -       -.  .      '        '     '      ■      '  ig  of  the  year  icoi'-a.    In  the 


France.     After '  Henry  had  .gained  the  crowii    fore  the  begirming  o 


ofEnglandin  (485,by  thevictory.of  Boswotth-  mean  time  the  university  of  .Cam^ridee. chose 

field, lie  a[^ointed  Dr.  Fox  one  of  iiis.  p^vy-  the  bishop  tlieir  chaucellort  ini  l^op,  .wiich  0% 

counsellors,  and,  next  toDr.  Maiton,:  adnutted  ;fice  )he  lield  for  ^bout  two^.years ; 'jjriti  in,  tli« 

him  to  the  great«t  share  of  his  confideilice.and  sameye?r  lje.wastrans(at^dJto*Jic  yacant^  sceijf 

familiarity.     About-the  same  time  the  doctoi  .W|nqhesh;r.    .Hfire  he  cliic^  ^p^'^t'^tlie  rcft^w 

was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  rthe  c^hurfjidf  Itis  l^fe,  in^grerit,afll^u^Iicc  .ajtd^pr6soepiy,;^x- 

Sannn;    and  in  1465-6  to  a  second  prsbeDd  m  pepting.wben.st^e  aSjirs  fnijiyjcd  his  i^tteii^ 

the  same  church.    In  1486-7  he  was  ;K>roii)ated  ance  at  court,  ,'^Kk^  ^'^^  f%^^A  >'^,f^9^^'Wlng 

b^iop-ftf -Exetflr,  fod  appouted  keeper  sd  .tits  f(4^fii%^9%qf,.mom^»t,»^itlk  jfpjc^n  .gowers. 

'  B  b"  a  ■       -     ••  '  ■    ■ ' 
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la lucli  estimadon,  indeed,  wcreMslnovIedge  treaty  of  alliance  against  France.  But  in  ijl^t 
kad  cxpcTicncc  held,  even  in  matters  of  aubor-  chagrined  at  seeing  his  own  interest  with  t£e 
dinate  importance  relating  to  public  buildings  king  completely  undennincd  by  WoJsey,  whom 
tmd  state  ceremonials,  that  he  appears  to  have  he  had  himself  been  the  means  of  raising  to 
been  the  oracle  chiefly  consulted  in  the  dircc-  power,  and  receiving,  from  that  ungrateful  man 
tion  of  such  concerns.  In  the  year  1 507  he  maults  and  mortifications  which  his  spirit  could 
was  chosen  master  of  Pembroke-halt,  in  Cam-  not  brook,  he  retired  in  discontent  and  disgutt 
bridge,  which  place  he  retained  till  the  year  to  his  diocese.  The  rest  of  his  days  were  spent 
1519.  His  talents  at  negociation  were  again  by  him  in  acts  of  munificence  and  charity.  To 
employed  in  1507,  and  part  of  1508,  at  Calais,  him  is  tKe  university  of  Oxford  indebted  for 
with  other,  commissioners,  to  bring  about  a  the  foundation  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  00 
treaty  of  marriage  between  Mary,  the  king's  which  he  employed  l^imscif  after  he  had  with- 
ihird  daughter,  and  Charles,  archduke  of  Aus-  drawn  from  court.  It  wai  bis  intention  at  firU 
tria,  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  V. ;  which  to  erect  his  college  as  a  seminary  for  the  moakf 
was  at  length  agreed  upon,  but  broken  in  the  of  St.  Swithin's  priory  in  Winchester  ;  but  ha 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  who  bestowed  his  sister  was  persuaded  to  alter  his  design,  by  Hugh 
on  Lewis  XII.  king  of  France.  Thus  was  Oldham,  bishop  of  Exeter,  who  contributed  a 
1>)shop  Fox  engaged  in  matters  of  t^e  greatest  considerable  sum  towards  the  buildtng,and,  next 
importance,  and  possessed  of  the  greatest  weight  to  the  founder,  stands  the  first  among  its  bener 
and  influence  in  public  affairs,  during  the  whole  factors.  "  What  \  my  lord,"  said  bishop  Old- 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  who  appointed  him  one  ham,  "  shall  we  build  houses,  and  provide 
of  the  executors  to  his  will,  and  particularly  livelihoods,  for  a  company  of  bussii^  ntonkSf 
recommended  him  to  his  son  and  successor  whose  end  and  fall  we  ourselves  may  live  to 
Henry  VIII.  In  the  reign  of  tliat  prince,  how-  see  ?  No,  no  j  it  is  more  meet  a  great  deal, 
ever,  his  influence  soon  greatly  declined  at  that  we  should  have  care  to  provide  for  the  in- 
court;  for  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey  crease  of  learning,  and  for  such  as  by  thcli 
and  lord- treasurer,  by  his  blind  compliance  learning  shall  do  good  in  the  church  ana  com* 
with  the  will  of  his  master,  who  was  entirely  monwealth."  Bishop  Fox  also  shewed  his  Kt 
devoted  to  his  pleasures  and  diversions,  began  gard  for  the  interests  of  learning,  by  establish- 
rapidly  to  gain  an  ascendancy  over  him  in  the  in?  free-schools  at  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire* 
Icing's  regard.  In  order  to  supplant  so  danger-  where  he  had  a  manor  as  bishop  of  Winchester, 
pus  a  rival,  bishop  Fox  introduced.  Wolsey,  one  and  at  Grantham,  near  his  native  place.  During 
of  his  chaplains,  to  court ;  where  that  able  and  about  the  ten  last  years  of  his  life  he  had  the 
artful  man  speedily  succeeded  in  wholly  en-    misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  his  sight ;  which 

f  rousing  the  favour  of  Henry.  And  ns  sooner  circumstance,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
id  he  find  himself  secure  of  the  royal  attach-  from  attending  the  parliament  in  the  year  1523. 
meiit,  than  he  engrossed  also  the  sole  adminisr  But  Wolsey,  meanly  deauous  of  taking  advan^ 
tration  of  public  affaire  ;  and  soon  found  means  tagc  of  his  infirmities,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
of  driving  from  court  all  who  could  give  him  him  to  resign  his  bishopric  to  him,  and  to  be 
any  jealousy  on  account  of  the  kin^s  esteem  for  satisfied  with  a  pension.  Powerful  as  that  mi- 
them.  In  the  year  151a,  bishop  Fox  was  sent  nister  was,  he  must  have  been  nvortified  at  the 
tin  an  embassy  to  France,  witli  the  carl  of  Surrey  spirited  answer  which  the  old  prelate  returned 
and  the  bishop  of  Durham,  during  which  a  to  the  proposal  made  to  him.  He  ordered  the 
-treaty  ofalliancewasconcluded  with  Lewis  Xlf.  person  employed  to  deliver  it  to  tell  his  master. 
About  the  same  time,  a  warm  dispute  arose  "  that  though,  by  reason  of  his  blindness,  he 
between  bishop  Fox  and  Warham  archbishop  was  not  able  to  distinguish  white  from  black, 
«f  Cantfrbury,  concerning  the  extent  of  the  yet  he  could  discern  between  true  and  f^lse, 
jurisdiction  of  the  prerogative  court;  which,  right  and  wrong:  and  plainly  enough  saw, 
after  an  appeal  to  the  pope,  and  a  reference  without  eyes,  the  malice  of  that  ungrateful 
back  to  the  xkig,  was  terminated  by  the  latter  inan,  which  he  did  not  see  before.  That  it 
In  the  bishop's  favour,  against  the  claims  of  his  behoved  the  cardinal  to  take  care,  not  to  be  sa 
4Aetropoli[an.  In  the  year  1^13  the  bishop  at-  blinded  with  ambition  as  not  to  foresee, his 
ll!nded  the  king  in  his  expedition  intb  France,  own  end.  He  needed  not  trouble  himself  wi^ 
with  a  laigc  retinue,  and  was  present  at  the  the  biihopric  of  Winchester,  but  rather  should 
taking  of  Terouenne ;  and  in  the  same  year,  ttiind  the  king's  afiairt."  -  Bishop  Fox  died  in 
jointly  with  Thomas  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset,  the  ycarijaS,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  leaviog 
wncludcd  witb  the  onpcror  Maxtiniliiui  a  acw    bclu^d  bi^  ft  duuracter  very  euuoctu.fot  poh? 
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tfoT  tagaeirpi  and  ike  ability  and  addresi  with  bull,  empowering  the  cardinals  Wolicf  ani' 
which  ne  conducted  the  moit  important  and  Campeggi  to  try  the  affair  of  the  divorce  in- 
difficult  state  negociations  of  his  time.  He  is  England.  After  his  return  home,  Fox  had  the 
•aid  to  have  been  a  generous  patron  of  learned  honour  of  being  employed  in  embassies  both  t»- 
men ;  and  certainly  it  entidea  to  the  gratitude  Fiance  and  Germany.  In  the  account  which 
ef  ^sterit^,  on  account  of  the  noble  and  use-  we  have  given  of  the  life  of  archbishop  Cran- 
Ail  institutions  which  he  founded  for  the  en-  mer,  we  have  already  related  how  Fox  was  tb& 
couragement  of  literature  and  science.  He  instrument  of  his  first  introduction  to  the  no- 
does  not  appear  to  have  published  any  thing  ;  tice  of  the  kinz,  by  relating  to  his  majesty  the 
but  a  letter  of  his  is  printed  in  Strype's  Memo-  conversation  ^niich  himself  and  Gardiner  had 
rials,  and  ia  the  collections  at  the  end  of  Fid-  held  with  him  oa  the  subject  of  the  divorce,, 
des'a  Life  of  Wolsey,  on  the  subject  of  the  and  the  advice  which  he  had  given,  to  be  de- 
cardinal's  intended  general  visitation  and  re-  termincd  by  the  opinions  of  Uie  most  learned' 
formation  of  the  English  clergy.  That  day,  he  persons  and  universities  in  Christendom,  in- 
saya,  he  wished  as  ardently  to  see,  as  Simeon  stead  of  waiting  for  the  slow  and  uncertaia> 
did  to  behold  the  Messiah ;  and  he  adds,  that  judgment  of  the  court  of  Rome.  When  tha' 
for  three  years  past,  almost  all-  his  studies,  king  had  resolved  to  follow  Cranmer's  counsel^ 
labours,  thoughts,  and  cares,  had  been  directed  hesentFoxand  Gardiner  toCambridgejwhcref. 
to  that  object  within  his  own  particular  juris-  though  not  without  much  opposition  from  s» 
diction..    SKg.  Britan.~~M.  party  who  entertained  a  rooted  aversion  to  I^i-- 

POX,  Edwakd,  an  eminent  English  prelate    ther  s  doctrines,  to  which  the  chief  promoterft' 
and  statesman  in  the   sixteenth  century,  was    of  tlie  divorce  were  favourable,  tliey  obtained' 
bom  at  Durslfey,   in  Gloucestershire,  but  in    the  university's  determination,  "  that  the  king's> 
what  year  we  are  not  informed.     He  was  cdu-    marriage  was  against  the  law  of  God>"   Prefer-- 
cated  at  Eton  school>  whence  he  was  sent  to    ments  now  began  to  flow  in  upon  Fox,  wha< 
tfie  university  of   Cambridge,    and  admitted    was  installed  archdeacon  of  Leicester  in  the' 
scholar  of  King's  college  in  the  year  1513.     He    year  1531,  and  made  archdeacon  of  Dorset  ia- 
appears  to  have  possessed  excellent  natural  ta-    1533.    When  after  the  fall  of. Wolsey  an  in— 
lents ;  and  he  so  well  improved  by  the  advan-    dictment  was  brought  into  the  court  of  King's-  - 
tages  of  his  situation,  that  he  acquired  a  high    bench  against  all  the  clergy   of  England,  for-' 
reputation  for  learning,  and  the  other^accom-    having  incurred  a  ^/nunirr,  Fox  had  consider- 
pb^unents  of  histime.     Added  to  this,  he  was    able  influence  in  convincing  the  convocation  of 
distinguishedbygrcatvivacityof  temper,  united    Canterbury  of  their  perilous  situation, , and  in  < 
to  a  degree  ofpnidence  which  eminently  quali-    persuading  them  to  make  their  submissionta 
fied  him  for  stations  of  activity  and  confidence,    the  king ;  which  they  did,  by  acknowledging 
In  the  year  1528  he  WIS  elected  provost  of  his    him   the  protector  and  supreme  head  of  the 
college,  and  retained  that  postto  the  time  of    church   and   clergy  of  England,  and  prayjng/ 
his  death.      Being  recommended' to   cardinal    his  acceptance  of  a  hundred  thousand. jxiLindsj- 
Wolscy^  38  admirably,  qualified  by  his '  know-    by  way  of  composition  f«ir  their  -  delinquency. 
kd^C.his  acutenesSr  and  address,  to  conduct    In  the  year  1535  he  was  promoted  to  the  bi- 
political' negociations,   he   took  him  into  his    sliopric  of  Hereford  i  and  in  the  same  year  was- '• 
mvicej  and  in  the  year  1538  obtained  for  him    sent  embassador  jointly  with   Heath,  at-that 
thcappointmentt^embassadorto  Rome,  jointly    time  archdeacon  of  Stafford,  to  the.  protestanc: 
with  Stephen  Gardiner,  afterwards  bishop,  of    princes  of  Germany,  then  assembled  atSmal-- 
Winchester,  in   order   to  procure  the  bull  of    kalde,  whom  he  exhorted   to  unite  ia  point  of - 
pope  Clement  VII.   for  king  Henry  Vlllth'j    doctrine  with  the  church  of  England.    Hcspcu. 
divorce  from  his  queen,  Catherine  of  Aragon.    the  wimer  at  Witiembcrg,  where  ho  had-  it- 
At  that  time  he  was  almoner  to  the  king,  and    peated  conferences  with  the  German  divine s^ 
had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  dt-    and  endeavoured  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them, ' 
vineS'in  England.     From  die  circumstances  in    respecting  many  attides  of  religion  ^  but  after- 
which  Clement  was  placed  on  the  arrival  of  the    three  months'  negociation,  nothing  was  effected, 
catbassadors  at  Rome,  when  the  armies  of  the    In  the  third  volume  of  bishop  Burnet's  "  Hi»> 
king  (^  France,  with  whom  Henry  was  in  al^    tory  of  the  Reformation,''  the  readnmay  find-* 
liance,  were  likely  to  become  possessed  of  the    a-particular  account  of  this  negociadon.    Bishop- 
whole  of  Italy,  they. found  that  pontiff  appa^    Fox  returned  to  England  in  i$30J  and,  aft«c- 
reotly  disposed  to  grant  whatever  the  king   re-    having  enjoyed  hia  episcopate  only  two  year* - 
^ittied^  and  accordli^ly .  obtained  from  him  a    and  seven  mooths,  died  at  Loodoa- in-tbe  y;arv 
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1538.'  'fle  Was  a  man  of  eomiiierablB^bilitieB  Efizabetli,"  anfl  published  at  London  in  i^VP* 
and  learning,  and  an  excellent  preacher;  but  under  the  cULe  of  *' Jesus  Chiist  triumphant; 
his  inclination  led  him  to  devote  himself  more  wlierein  is  described  the  glorious  Triumph  and 
to  the  business  of  a  Btatesman  than  to  the  du-  Conqui^st  of  Christ  over  Sin,  Death,  .and  the 
.ties  of  the  clerical  character.  To  the  Re  forma-  I^aw,  &c."  octavo.  But  the  strongest  bent  of 
tionhcvasa  f«crct 'well-wisher,  and  privately  hia  mind  was  to  the  study  oF  divinity,  to  which 
contributed  by  his  influence  and  advice  to  the  heappliedwith'the  utmost  fervour  and  asiiduity> 
furtherance  of  die  measures  by  which  it  was  aparing  no  pnins  to  make  himself  thoroughly 
uitimltely  effected.  But  he  did  not  act  the  acquainted  with  the  controvertites  which  then 
aame  open  -manly  part  with  Cranmer,  and  agitated  the  Christian  world,  and  to  discover, 
•thers  of  ite  friends,  who  did  not  conceal  their  from  his  own  enquiries,  what  was  truth-  From 
vishes'to  proceed  much  farther  than i the  icing's  the  account  of  hia  life  written  by  hia  .son  it  ap- 
bigotry  and  jealousy  of  the  effects  of  innova-  pears,  that  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age 
tions  would  permit.  With  thewariness  which  he  had  read  over  all  the  Greek  and  .Latin  fa- 
ke had  learned  in  the  schaol  of  politics,  he  thers,  the  schoolmen,  tlie  decides  of  councils 
took  care  to  avoid  the  hazard  of  persecution  and  consistories,  and  had  also  acquired  a  Gom- 
on  account  of  his  religion  by  avowing  a  greater  petent  skill  in  thejUebrew  language.  His  ap- 
latitude  in  opinion  than  was  allowed  by  the  plication  was  sevcie  and  incessant,  frequently 
Statutes.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  "De  continued  through  the  .greatest  part  of  the  night, 
TeraDiffcrentia  regime  Potestatis  6c  eccleiiastios,  and  leading  him  to  divorce  himself  from  com- 
.&  qiKC  sit  ipsa  Veritas  Utriusque,"  1^34,  which  pany  of  every -kind,  and  to  shut  himself  up  in 
was  translated  into  English  by  Henry  lord  the. most  solitary  retirement.  In.  the  course  of 
Sufftrrd.  He  also  wrote  *' Annotations  upon  hia  enquiriea  he  beoame  thoroughly  convinced 
Mantuan,  the  Poet."  In  the  account  of  1  ho-  of  the  errors  of  popery;  and  Ids  alienation 
maa  lord  Cromwell,  in  the  second  volume  of  from  the  estxblished  church  vas  suspected,  in 
Fox's'"  Acts  and  Monuments,"  there  is  extant  consequence  of  his  absenting  himself  from  pub- 
an  "  Oration"  of  his;  and  a  joint  Letter  from  lie  worship,  1x1  which  he  had  luied  to  be  a.con- 
Itim  and' Gardiner,  concerning  their  proceedings  stant  attcmlant.  His  enemies,  ther^ore,  took 
at  Cambridge,  may  be  found  in  the  collection  of  such  measures  to  be  assured  of  the  fact,  as  fully 
records  at  the  endof  t)ie  first  volume  of  bishop  confirmed  their  suspicions  ;  .for  he  was  too  ho- 
Bumet's  "History  of  the  Reformation."  Bigg,  neat  and  open  to  disguise  his  ncal  seatimeots, 
JBritan. — M.  and,  upon  being  examined,  avowed  the  change 
FOX,  John,  a  learned  and  worthy  English  that  had  taken  place:  in  his  religious  creed.  A 
divine  and  •  celebrated  church  historian  in  the  charge  of  heresy  was  in  consequence  preferred 
aixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Boston  in  Lin-  against  him,  in- the  year  15451  and  bythe  judg- 
{olnsfaire,  of  respectable  parents,  in  the  year  ment  of  the  college  he  was  proRovnced  ciuky 
1517.  Inconsequence  of  his  father's  death  of  the  crime,  and  expelled  the  house ;  itbetng 
when  he  was  very  young,  and  his  mother's  declared  at  the  same  time  .to  be  a  mark  df  fa- 
jnarrying  again,  the  care  of  his  early  education  vour  and  clemeney  towards  him,  that  the  pu- 
devoived  on  his  father-in-law,  who  gave  him  nishment  inflicted  did  not  affect  his  life.  I^ 
those  advantages  of  inetruction  by  which  he  be-  this  event  Mr.  Fox  lost  the  favour  of  his  friaods^ 
came  qualified  for  the  university.  At  uxteen  who  were  unwilling  or  afraid  to  countenance 
years  of  age  he  was  entered  at  Brazen-nose  and  protect  a  person  who  had  been  ciinvicied 
college,  Oxford.  In  the  year  1538  he  was  ad*  of  so  heinous.a  crime  j  and  to  add  to  his  af- 
nitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A. ;  and  having  flictions,  hisfatber-in-^wtook  advautageof  Jiis 
powerfully  rectHnmended  himself  to  notice  by  situation  to  withhold  from  him  his  patemaj 
nts  great  abilities  and  extraordinary  proficiency,  estate  ;  probably  thinking  that,  as  he  was  be- 
Was  elected  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  c<dlege,  and  come  obnoxious  to  the  penalties  of  the  :Uw 
proceeded  M.A.  in  1543.  In  his  younger  himself,  he  would  with  idilhculty  obtain  relief 
years  he  disceveied  a  genius  for  poetry,  and  fromit  if  he  venturedto  vindicate.hisrigbt.  In 
■  wrote  several  Larin  comedies,  the  subjects  of  these  ctrcumstauces  he  was  reduced  to  great 
which  vrerc  taken  from  sacred  history.  One  of  distress,  when  be  was  taken  into  the  house  of 
them^  entitled  "  De  Christo  triumphante,"  sir  Thomas  Lacy,  ef  Warwickshire,  to  be  tutor 
was  pubhshed  at  London  in  1551,  and  at  Basil  to  his  children.  He  continued  jn  sir  Thomas's 
m  1556,  in  ocuvo.  Itwas  afterwards  trans-  bouse  till  his  pupils  were  grown'  up;  during 
lilted  into  Snglisb  by  -Ricliard  Day,  son  of  John  which  time  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  citizen 
I^ay,  thtf  faiBoas  priMer  in  tlie  Teign  of  queen  of  Coventry.     Upon  .  his  removal  .isosa  .  fhiit 
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situation  fie  rcsirfed  ftrr  «me  time  witR  liia  fa-  queen  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne  the 
ttier -in-law,  and  afterwurtti  wirR  his  wife's  fa-  protestant  religion  was  restored  in  Englaiitl, 
ther.  A  ftw  years  before  the  death  of  Henry  Mr.  Fox  retarncd  to  his  natiTe  country,  wbeie 
Vin.  he  went  to  London,  where,  in  conseqHcnce  he  was  received  in  the  most  kind  and  friendly 
of  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  employment,  manner  by  his  former  pupil  the  duke  of  Nor* 
he  was  again  rednotd  to  extreme  distress,  and  folk,  who  maintained  him  at  his  house  as 
in  danger  of  perisliing  through  absolute  want,  king;  as  he  lived,  and  at  his  death  settled  a  pe^ 
He  received  relief,  however,  from  a  person  sion  upon  him,  which  was  confirmed  by  thsrt 
unblown  to  him,  who  appears  to  have  been  nobleman's  successor,  the  carl  of  Sufiolk.  Mr. 
affected  with  the  picture  of  misery  which  he  secretary  Cecil,  likewise,  obtained  for  him,  of 
exhibited  when  sitting  otic  day  in  St.  Paul's  the  queen,  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salis- 
catbedral ;  and  soon  aftenvards  he  was  so  for-  bury,  of  which  Mr.  Fox  would  have  declined  the 
tun:)rc  as  to  be  taken  into  the  duchess  of  Rich-  acceptance.  He  had  also  many  other  great  and' 
inond's  family,  to  educate  the  children  of  her  powerful  friends,  as  the  prelates-  Grindal,  Pii- 
krothcr,  the  famous  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  kington,  and  Aylmer ;  sir  Francis  Walsingham,, 
Surrey,  who  were  intrusted  to  her  care  when  sir  Francis'Drake,  sir  Thomas  Gresham,  &c. 
their  father  was  sent  by  the  tyrannical  Henry  who  would  have  raised  him  to  very  considera- 
VIII.  to  the  Tower,  In  this  family  he  conti-  hie  preferments  ;  yet  he  declined  them,  because 
nued  to  live  at  Ryegate,  in  Surrey,  during  the  he  could  not  conscientiously  subscribe  to  the 
remainder  of  Henry's  reign,  the  whole  of  that  articles  enforced  by  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  part  of  that  of  queen  Mary,  sioners,  and  disapproved  of  some  of  the  cere- 
being  protected  in  the  latter  period  by  the  duke  monies  of  the  church.  He  was  summoned, 
of  Norfolk,  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils,  however,  by  archbishop  Parker^  to  subscribe, 
Anthony  Wood  says  that  he  was  restored  to  his  that,  according  to  the  account  given  by  Dr. 
fellowship  in  Magdalen  college,  under  the  reign  Fuller,  "  the  general  reputation  of  his  piety 
of  Edward  VI. ;  and  he  is  reported  to  have  might  give  the  greater  countenance  to  con-. 
been  the  first  person  who  preached  the  doctrine  formity."  Upon  this  occasion,  he  took-  the- 
of  the  RcforrocTs  at  Ryegate.  While  the  per-  Greek  Testament  out  of  his  pocket,  and  said,, 
■ecution  against  the  Protestants  was  raging  ud-  "  To  this  will  I  subscribe,  -."  and  when  required, 
dcr  the  reign  of  Mary,  Gardiner  bishop  of  to  subscribe  to  the  canons,  he  refused,  saying,. 
"Winchester  was  devising  means  for  seizing  **  1  have  nothing  in  the  church  save  a  prebend' 
Fox  in  his  asylum;  which  rendered  it  necessary  at  Salisbury,  and  much  good  may  it  do  you,  if.' 
to  provide  for  his  safety  by  sending  him  abroad,  you  vrill  take  it  away  from  me."  Such  respect,. 
After  many  difficulties,  in  which  he  narrowly  however,  did  the  bishops,  who  were  most  of. 
escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop's  them  his  feIlow-«xiles,  entertain  for  his  age,, 
emissaries,  who  had  warrants  for  apprehending  parts,  and  labours,  that  they  did  not  urge  him- 
him,  ht  arrived  with  his  wife,  and  some  other  any  farther,  and  he  was  suffered  to  retain  his. 
fugitives  on  account  of  their  religion,  at  New-  prebend  till  his  death.  But  though  Mr.  Fox- 
port  in  Flanders  ;  whence  they  went  to  Ant-  couldnotconformtotheeeremoniesof  thechurch,, 
werp,  and  Strasburgh,  and  afterwards  to  Basil,  he  behaved  with  great  prudence  and  moderation,, 
At  Basil  Mr.  Fox  gained  a  subsistence  by  and  disapproved  of  the  warmth  of  some  of  the 
correcting  the  press  for  Oporinus,  a  celebiated  more  zealous  puritans.  In  the  year  1564  he- 
printer  ;  and  it  was  there  that  he  formed  the  addressed  a  Latin  panegyric  to  the  queen,  upon' 
first  plan  of  hia  '*  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  the  indulgence  which  ehe  shewed  to  some  di— 
Church.'*  He  had  before  published  at  Stras-  vraes  who  scrupled  a  strict  conformity  and: 
burgh,  in  1554,  "  Commenlarii  rcrum  in  Ec-  yet  were  sufiered  to  hold  their  dignities  in  the 
elesu  gestarum,  maxim  arum  que  per  totam  £u-  church.  In  the  subsetjuent  periodsof  her  reign,, 
ropam  pcrsecutionum  a  ■WicleviTemporibus  ad'  however,  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  d^art: 
hanc  usque  .£tatem  Descriptarum."  octavo,  in  from  this  delicacy  in  the  treatment  of  tender 
one  book;  to  which  he  added  five  more  books,  consciences  ;  to  withdraw  her  protection  from, 
which  were  all  printed  together  at  Basil  in  any  of  her  subjects  who  directly  or  indirectly.' 
1559,  in  foIio>  During  his  residence  in  Ger-  countenanced  the.- alteration  of  any  thing  e sta- 
many,likewise,  Mr.  Fox  had  united  himself  with  Uished  in  the  church;  and  to  require  an  abso- 
those  English  exiles  who,  instead  of  the  order  of  lute  obedience  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  under 
church  government  and  discipline  appointed  by  the  penalty  of  severe  punishment,  to  any  who- 
king  Edward's  Service-book,  had  adopted  the  should  venture  to  infringe  thcm^  In  the  year: 
constitution  foHowed  by  the  French  reformed  1575-,  a  cruel  persecution  commeiKcd  agunst< 
.  churches,,  and  that-  of  Geneva.     'Wbea  by  some  of  the  Germaa  aoahapdsts^.who  refused! 
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to  join  with  &e  Dutch  or  English  churches  ;    Joanni$  Wicklevi,   sparsim   aut  «x  vartii  ilSut 
and  who  deviated  from  the  csublished  creed    Opusculis  excerpti  per  adversarios  Fapicolas  ac 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  subjects  and  mode    Concilio  Constantienu  exhibit! ;"  "  Collectanea 
of  baptism,  but  m  the  ideas  which  they  enter-    guxdam  ex  Reginald!  Fococki  episcopi  Cicestri- 
tained  concerning   the   person  of  Christ  and    ensis  opusculis  exustis  conscrvab,  &  ex  antiqno 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     Out  of  a  number    Psegmate  transcripta ;"  "  C^istographia  ad  Ox- 
of  them  who  were  apprehended  in  a  private    onienses,"  which  as  well  as  the  two  preceding 
house  where  they  had  assembled  for  worship,    articles  were  printed  at  Strasburgh  in  1 554,  to- 
and  afterwards  tried  for  heresy,  eleven,  who    gether  with  the  author's  **  Commentarii  rerum, 
refused  to  abjure  their  principles,  were   con-    &c.i"  "  Locorum  communium  It^icalium  Ti- 
demned  to  be  burnt ;  of  whom  nine  were  ba-    tuli  &  Ordinationcs  ijo,  ad  Scriem  pncdica- 
nished,  and  two  sentenced  to  the  flames.     On    mentonmi  decern  descripti.  Sec."  quarto,  1 557 ; 
behalf  of  these  men  Mr.  Fox  wrote  a  Latin    "  Eicasmi  seu  Meditationes  in   Apolypsin  S, 
tetter  to  the  queen,  in  which,  notwithstanding    Johannis  Apostoli  &  Evangelistse,"  folio,  1587; 
that  his  ideas  of  christian  toleration  were  nar-     "  Papa  confutatus,  vel  sacra  8c  apostolica  Ec- 
now  and   contracted,  he  exposed,   with  much    clesia  Papam  confutans  -,"  "  Certain  Notes  o£ 
force  and  pathos,  the  cruelty  and  iniquity  of    Election,  added  to  Beza's  Treatise  on  Predesti- 
punishing  with  death  persons  guilty  of  error  or    nation,"  octavo,  1581  j  "  The  Four  Evangel- 
obstinacy  in  judgment,  and  shewed  how  incon-    ists,  in  the  old  Saxon  Tongue,  with  the  Enghsh 
gistent  such  conduct  was  with  the  spirit  and    Version  added  to  it,"  quarto,  1571  %  and  seve- 
precepts  of  the  Gospel.    His  intercession,  how-    ral  Controversial  Pieces,  Sermons.  &c.  which 
i!ver,  was  without  effect ;  for  though  the  queen     are  enumerated   in   the  first  of  our  subjoined 
is  said  constantly  to  have  called  Mr.  Fox  her    authorities.     But  the  author's  capital  work  is 
father,  yet  she  refused  to  listen  to  his  prayer    his  laborious  "  History  of  the  Acts  and  Motui- 
£or  these  men  unless  they  recanted  ;  and  upon    ments  of  the  Church,"  commonly  called  "  Fox's . 
their  refusal,  to  the  indelible  disgrace  of  the    Book  of  Martyrs."    He  first  applied  himself  to 
■eign  of  Ehzabcth,  th»r  suffered  me  extremity    this  undertaking  while  he  was  at  Basil ;  but 
of  the   fire,  in   Smithncld>     Mr.  Fox,  as  we    wrote  it  chiefly  after  his  return  to  his  native 
have  seen,  could  accept  of  no  preferment  in  the    country,  where  he  had  access  to  more  authori- 
ehurch  but  his  prebend  of  Sahsbury,  which  he    tics,  and  the  testimony  of  many  living   wit- 
wat  permitted  to  hold  without  submitting  to    ncsses.     For  eleven  years  was  it  kept  in  hand, 
ierms  of  conformity,  of  which  be  disapproved,    durine  which  the  author,  to  use  [ne  language 
He  was,  nevertheless,  a  frequent  and  zealous    of  archbishop   Whitgift,  "  very  diligently  and 
preacher,  and  embraced  every  opportunity  of    faithfully  laboured  in  this  matter,  and  searched 
promoting,  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  the  real    out  the  truth  of  it  as  learnedly  as  any  man  has 
interests  of  religion.     Of  his  extensive  acquaint-    done."     By  the  advice  of  Dr.  Grindal,  after- 
,  ance  with  theological  learning  and  ecclesiastical    wards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Fox  pub- 
antiquities,    we  have    already  made   mention.     lished  at  first,  in  separate  piece;,  at  Basil,  the  his- 
Uis  piety  and  zeal  for  religion  were  ardent  and    tories  of  particular  Englisii  bishops  and  divines, 
animated  ;    his  moral  conduct    strictly  regular    soon  after  their  respective  sufierings  and  martyr- 
and  unblamable  ;  and  he  was  also  modest,  hum-    doms.     And  when  materials  were   afterwards 
ble,  obliging,  and  remarkable  for  his  humanity    obtained   for  a  more  complete  history  of  the 
and  kindness  to  the  poor,  to  the  utmost  extent    martyrs,  their  persecutions  and  sufferings,  the 
of  his  abilities.      Such  a    character  could    not    former  were  incorporated  in  it,  with  such  ad- 
luit  be  held  in  much  estimation  by  ail  who  knew    ditiona]  information  as  subsequent  enquiries  had 
him,    and  sincerely  lamented  after  his  death,    furnished  him  with-     It  was  published  at  Ixtn- 
which  took  place  in  1587,  in  the  seventieth  year     don,  in  ijfij,  in  one  thick  volume  folio,  with 
of  his   age.     Besides  the  pieces  already  men^    the  title,  "  Actes  and  Monuments  of  tliese  lar- 
tioned,  he  was  the  author  of,  ''  De  Censura,  seu    ter   periUous    Days    touching    Matters   of  the 
^coDimunicatione    Ecclesiastica,    Interpellatio    Churche,  wherein  are  comprehended  and  de- 
ad   Archie piFCOpum    Cantuarensem,"    oct^ivo,     scribed    the    great   Persecutions    and    horrible 
1551;  "Tables  of  Grammar,"    1552,  which.    Troubles  that  have  been  wrought  and  practised 
according   to    Wood,    were   recommended    by     by    tlie    Romish    Prelates,    spcciallye    in    this 
eight  Iprds  of  the  privy  council,  but  soon  laid     Realme  of  England    and  Scoiiajid,   from    the 
aside  on  account  of  their  being  much  more  too     Yearc  of  our  Lord  a  Thousand  unto  the  Time 
short,  ihaii  }iing  Jienry  Vlllth's  grammar  was    now  present,  &c.''     In  1583   a  fourth  edition  - 
tOiO  long  i  "  ArticiUi  sive  Aphorisnii  aliquot    of  it  was  publislied  at  I^iidonj  in  two  volumes 
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folio;  md  it^r»  Tcprinted  in  i^^'i  and  i(S4r,  most  care  that  no  falsehoods  might  be  obtruded 

in  three  volumes  f«dio.    The  ninth  edition  ap-  on  his  readers,  Mr.  Fox  xvAi,  from  the  first 

peared  in  1684,  in  three  vohimcs  folio,  with  appearance  of  his  worii,  alwap  very  ready  to 

copper-plate  cuts,  instead  of  the  wooden  ones  correct  such  undoubted  mistakes  and  errors  as. 

vhich  accompanied  the  former  editions.     In  were  pointed  out  to  him.     Sii^,  Srit.    Brititb 

aueen  Elizabeth's  time  an  order  was  made,  that  Biw.  vol.  III. — M. 
lis  book  should  be  placed  in  the  common-halls        FOX,  George,  the  founder'  of  the  society 

of  the  archbi^iops,  and  of  all  bishops,  deans,  of  Friendi,  commonly  called  '^ahert,  was  bom 

archdeacons,  heads  of  colleges,  &c-     The  Pro-  at   Drayton  in  Leicestershire,  in    1634.     His 

testaiits,  in  general,  set  a  very  high  value  up-  father  was  a  weaver,  much  respected  among  his 

OB  it,  and  with  mudi  zeal  encouraged  its  circu-  neighbours  for  his  piety  and  virtues,  and  he  ap-. 

lation;  bat  the  Papists  were  exasperated  at  its  pears  early  to  have  given  to  his  son's  mind' a - 

appearance,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  religious  turn  of  tlunlung,  and  to  have  carefully 

to  blast  its  credit,  aud  that  of  its  author.     They  educated  him  in  sober  and  virtuous  manners, 

called  it  Fox't  Goldtn  Legttid,  and  represented  and  a  gravity  of  deportment.     Toung  Fox  was 

it  to  be  an  immense  collection  of  riotonous  lyes  put  apprentice  to  a  person  who  was  a  shoemaker, 

and  ^Isehoods.  Indeed  It  is  not  to  be  Wondered  a  dealer  in  wool,  and  a  grazier-     Much  of  his 

at,  that  they  should  have  beMi  desirous  of  discre^  time  appears  to  hare  been  employed  in  keeping ' 

diting  it,  since  it  abounds  in  stiih  narratives  and  sheep ;  which  was  well  suited  to  his  disposition  - 

representations  as  must  ever  reflect  the  greatest  for  contemplation  and  solitude.     When  he  was  ' 

iniamy  upon  the  catholic  church.     But  some  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  one  day  expe- 

writers  among   the  Protestants,  and   amongst  rfenced  much  trouble  of  mhid,  on  having  ob- 

ochers  Mr.  Collier,  who  was  prejudiced  against  served  a  disposition  to  intemperance  in  some 

the  character  of  Fox,  have  taken  every  opportu-  persons  professing  to  be  religious,  with  whom 

nity  of  depreciating  and  undervaluing  it.     The  he  had  gone  into  an  inn  or  alehouse  for  refresh- 

last-mentioned    writer,     in   his    Ecclesiastical  ment.     I>uting  the-followingnight  he  could  not 

History,  has  accused  the  audior  of  -real  too  sleep,  but  employed  himself  in  w^ilking,  and  in 

mudt  embittered,  disingennity,  ill-natured  sa-  prayer ;  and  while  thus  engaged,  his  mind  was 

tiie,  and  coarse  language;  and  adds,  that  his  wrou^t  into  a  persuasion  that  the  following 

work  ought  to  be  read  with  caution.     It  must  intelligence  was  communicated  to  him,  as  the 

be  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Fox  has  sometimes  command  of  God :   "  Thou  scest  how  young 

failed  in  temper,  and  -decency  of  language,  as  people  go  together  into  vanity,  and  old  people 

was  too  generally  the  case  with  controveraia!  mto  the  earth  ;  and  thou  must  forsake  all,  both 

writers  of  his  time  j  and  he  has  also  occasion-  young  and  old,  and  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  as 

ally  fallen  into  mistakes  and  errors,  from  which  "  a  stranger  unto  all."  Upon  this  he  immediately 

it  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  a  work  of  such  broke  off  his  familiarity  with  both  young  and 

a  kind,  and  of  such  a  magnitude,  should  be  old,  quitted  his  relatbns,  dressed  himself  in  a 

entirely  exempt.     But  that  he  has  designedly  leathery  doublet,  both  on  account  of  its  simpH- 

misrepresented  any  facts,  or  oblmded  talcs  up-  city  and  durahleness,  and  wandered  about  from 

on  his  readers  which  were  the  offspring  of  ma-  place  to  place.     At  length  his  friends,  hearing 

lignant  invention,  is  what  his  enemies  nave  not  that  he  was  in  London,  persuaded  him  to  return 

bron  able  to  prove.     And  those  who  were  the  home,  where  they  hoped  they  should  be  able 

best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  his  work,  to  settle  him  in  some  regular  Course  of  employ- 

and  who  "have  most  accurately  examined  the  ment.     After  staying  some  months  with  tnem, 

authorities  which  he  used,  have  acknowledged  however,  he  again  embraced  his  itinerant  mode 

it  to  be   very    faithfully   written;  particularly  of  life.     He  was  accustomed  to  fast  much^  and^ 

bishop   Burnet  and  Mr.  Strype.      The  latter  often  walked  abroad  in  retired  places,  with  no 

says,  "Mr.  Fox  must  not  go  without  the  com-  other  companion  bat  his  Bible."     He   would 

mendation  of  a  most  painful  searcher  into  re-  sometimes  sit  in  a  hollow  tree  all  day,  and  fre- 

coids,  archives,  and  repositories  of  original  acts  qucntly  walk  about  the  fields  in  the  night,  like 

and  letters  of  state,  and  a  great  collector  of  a  man  possessed  of  deep  melancholy.     Some- 

M.S.S.     And  the  world  is  infinitely  beholden  to  times  he  employed  himself  in  going  in  Search  of 

him  for  abundance  of  extracts  thence,  commu-  such  persons  as  were  noted  for  their  eitraordi- 

nicated  to  us  in  his  voluincs.     And  as  he  hath  nary  piety ;  and  at  othei^^  times'  iii  attending 

been  found  most- diligent,  so  most  Strictly  true  meetings,    which    he'  occasioliallrf  he'ard   m  ' 

and  faithful  in  hii  transcriptions."    It  should  "among  thevarious  professortofthet&nSs.  But' 

al^  be  remembered,'  that  besides  using  the  ut-  he  v^%  dissatisfied  with  the  private  advice  which 
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be  Kccived,-and  -with  all  the  public  teachers  on  the  magistratcsi  wjthdut  being  hrovf)it  to  Wf  > 
whom  he  had  attended  i  and  after  losing  all  trial,  and  aftcrwar<ij  released.  Afcor  this  he-, 
hope  of  spiritual  help' from  such  sources,  diuurbedthc  minister  of  Manjfipld,  in  thc.timc 
imagined  that  he  heard  a  voice  which  said,  of  divine:  service  ^  upon  which  a  shameful  riot : 
**  There  is  one,  €ven  ChrisC  Jesus,  that  can.  tqok  place  in  the  cliurch,  aod  Fojc,  instead  of  ■ 
Spealt  to  thy  condition."  He  had  now  given  being  quietly  taken  away  by  tlie  officers,  una  ■ 
up  all  public  attendance  in  tlic  diurches,  and  violently  assaulted,  beaten  with  ti^ts  andscicks^. 
entertained 'a  conviction  that  a  learned  educa>- .  and  then  dragged  out  to  tlie  stocks,  in  wliicli" 
tlon  in  the  universities  was  no  qualilication  for  he  was  confined  for  some  hours.  Afterwards  - 
a  minister  ;  that  the  o^ice  and  maintenance  of  he  was  taken  before ,  u  m^istrate,  vriio,  per-  r 
separate  ministers  wns  not  warranted  by  the ,  ceivin^  what  he  liad  already  su^ercd  through 
precepts  oi  example  of  Christ  and  his  aposdes-,  the  t^fiervcscencc  of  popular  fury,  after  much' 
that  Uod  who  made  the  world  did  not  dwell  in  threatening,  set  him  at  liberty  i  but  without 
temples  made  with  hands  ;  and  that  people  granting  bim  his  protection,  as  he  ought  to.J 
should  receive  the  in\t-ard  divine  teaching  of  tlie  have  done,  against  the  rude  multitude,  who^ 
Lord,  and  cake  tli.^t  for  tlieir  rule.  Towards  pursued  him  out  of  the  town  with  a  shower  of;. 
the  lafter  end  of  the  year  ■ifi47(  or  the  begin-  stones.  He  met  with  a  .similar .  treatment  ias 
ning  of  16.43,  he  conceived  himself  called  to  several  other  towns,  where  it  is' not  improbable -- 
propagate  the  opinions  which  he  had  embraced,  but  that  his  imprudent  Kal  led  him. to  behave. .. 
and  commenced  public  teacher  in  the  neigh- ;  in  a  manner  which,  though  indefensible,  should- 
bourliood  of  DucKcii6eld  and  Manchester,  m-  _  not  have  exposed  him  t^  any  barbarous  and  m-  ■ 
sisting  on  the  certajiity  and  efficacy  of  cxpe-  ,  human  usage.  In  the  followii-ig  year,  after  the  - 
riencing  the  coinhig  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  as  2  ,  service  was  over  af^Aleeture.ju  Derby v  foJf  got ; ' 
light  to  discover  brror'  and  duty,  accompanied  .  up  .and  addressed,  the  congregation  without ( 
with  power,  to  eijable  ihosp  .wno  believe  in  it,  .  being  molested  "ILh^h'adifinisiied  his  harangue  j.. 
to  avoid  tTie  one,  and  to  piirsue  the  other.  .  but  when  he  itad.dpnehc.-was.Jaltcii  into.  cus---. 
Afterw.irds  he  travelled  throiigh  the  counties  of  to.dy  by  an  officer,,  and  oarried  before  the. ma.-  . 
lifficester,  Nortliampton,  and  Derby,  addressing  .  gistrates.  Having  examined  him  as- to  his  sen^-: 
the  people  in  the  market-places,  &c-  enforcing  timents,  they  arbitrarily  committed.him  for  siri- 
the  principles  which  he  had  adopted,  and  in-,  months  to 'the  house  of  forrectioni  under  the.- 
veighing  'against  injustice;,  drunkenness,  and  .  pretence  of  his  having  uUeied  divers  blasphcni'- ' 
the  other  prevalent  vices  of  the  age.  About  ,ou3  opinions}  and. when  at  thceKpiration  of., 
this  time  he  apprehended  .(hat  the  Lord  had  ..  that  period  he,  refascd  to  enlist-as.a  soldier,  he-, 
forbidden  him  to  take  off  his  hat  to  anyone,  was  ordercdinto-the  dungeon;  a  place  without . - 
high  or  low;  that  he  was  also  required  to  spe;ilt  :a  bed,  infested  with  veioiiu .  atid. .  steucb,  ini 
to  the  people  witliout  distinction  in  tbe  language  which  were  thirty,  felons,  with  whom  he  waa  i 
of  ihou  and  thee  \  that  he  was  not  to  bid  people  confined  for  near  six  months  moren  It  .was  at 
gdod-morrow,  or  good- night ;  nor  to  bend  liis  Derby  tliat- the  denomination  .  of.  ^«ai#r.f  wa».. 
knee  to  the  cl^ef  magistrate  In  the  nation,  first  apjilied, to  Fuxjiid  hisfolloweis,  asaterm^.. 
nor  to  take  an  oath  oh  the  most  solenyi  occasion,  ^of  scorn,  either  on  Jiccount  of  the  great'agita-t- 
In  the  yea^.(549  he  suffered  miiob  severe  and  tion  and  jTrwi/tH^j witli  whi(^  the  dcUvei^  of." 
crticl  treatment,  partly  in  consequence  of  his  hii  addresses  is  said  to -have  been  lusually  at-- 
own  imprudent  and  unjustifiable  behaviour.  \a  tended,  01  because  that, .when brought  before, 
a  churcn  at  Nottingham,  while  the  minister  the  magistratesrheenhorted  them,  and  the  Other  ■ 
was  instructing  the  people  in  his  sermon  that  .peifsons  present,  te  trembU  at  the  name  of  the  : 
they  were  to  trv  all  doctrines,  opinions,  and  l.(ii:d.  After. lie  was-set  at  large,,  he  continued 
teligions,  by  the  boly  Scriptures  j  Fox  stood  up,  his  travels,  and  public  dec.laratijUiu,  as  he  termed  : 
and  said,  "  Oh,,  no  J  it  is' .not  the  'Scriptui:e,  'them,  through  different  parts  of  the  north  of 
but  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  opmiona  ^ngland. '  In  Lancashir«  lie  became  acquainted 
and  religions  are  to  be  tried  ;  i<s  it  was  the  .  in  uie  family  of  Thomas  Fell,  of  Swarthmore^. 
Spirit  tfiat  led  people  into  all  truth,  and  gave  a  Welsh  judge,  who sa  wife  iiecame  a  convert- 
tiicm  the  knowledge  of  it."  As  hi;  continued  to  bis  opinions-  In  1652  he  was  accused  at  the- 
his  speech,  to  the  disturbance  of  thccongrega-  sessions  at  Lancaster  of  Uasphemy ;  but  the- 
tion,  the  officers,  were  diriKied  to  turn  him  out  charge  not  being  provedhe  was  cleared  with  re-  . 
of  the  chur.ph,  and  piit  him  in  prison,  -In  that  putation.  In  the  following  year  he  was  seized-. 
place.lie  .was  deUiaedt  dudog  the  fl^aiuie  of  at    Carlisle,,    while  be  was   preadiiDg,    ud. 
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.__ ,.1  by  the  niagUtfates  to  pdeos,  asa'  of theQaaltersweremuchdiaseminated tlirovigh-' 

blasphemer,  LeTetisi  and  aeducer.     In  this  in-  out  the  nation  ;  and  with  their  prevalence,  had'- 
stance  he  wae  not  allowed'  the  privilege  of  a.  attracted  not  only  persecution   to  those  who 
tcial,  but  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  magistrates  avowed  them,  bot  increasing  opposition  from 
ceu^ned  in  a  more  I(»[hsoBie  dungeon  than  that  the  press  and  from  the  pulpit.    On  this  account 
at  Derby,  among  the  worst  malefactors  j  where  Fox  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  travel  over 
for  six  months  he  suffered  much  indignity  and  the  nation,  in  order  to  obviate  the  prejudices' 
cruel  usage,  till  he  was  released  iit  consequence'  raised  against  them  and  their  opinions.     In  the 
of  au  entjuiry  which  was  iuslituted  in  pallia-:  coiirse  of  his  progress  he  visited  Edinburgh, 
ment   concerning  his  situation.     In  .165J  he  '■  where  he  was  Gumtnoned  to  appear  before  the 
came  back  to  his  native  townof  Drayton,  where  council,  and  ordetcd  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  a 
he   went  ^n  holding  conferences,    disputing,  week's  time.     Yet  he  continnc-d  his  tr.ivcls  in 
and  preaching,  till  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  by  that  country  without  being  molested,  and  on 
the  noted  colonel  Hacker  to  Oliver  Cramwell.  his  return  to  Ijbndon  disputed  wirii   a  Jesuit, 
Cromwell  contented  himself  with  demanding  who  had  accompanied  the  Spanish  embassador 
nqd  obtaining  from  him  a  wriiteit  promise,  that  to  England.     The  account  which  he  has  given  " 
he  w.ould  not  take  up  anna  ag hid st  him  or  the  of  this  conference  is  entertaining,  and  czliibits 
existing  government;  and,  after  entering  into  evidence  of  hisfarrfiliar  acquaintance  with  the 
conversation  with  liim  on  the  subject  of  his  pc-  language  of  Scripture,  as  Well  as  not  a  little 
culiar  principles,  in  which  he  treated  him  with  natural  slirewdness  and  sagaeity.     He  now  cm- 
much  moderation  and  mildness,  ordered  him  to.  ployed  himself  in  writing  to  Cromwell,  solicit- 
bc  act  at  liberty.     Tox  now  recommenced  his  -  ing  his  attention  anew  to  the  sufferings  of  his 
minis.teTi;d.  labours  at  London,  whence  he  made  -  friends  t  and  on  twarit^  ^e  rutnour  that  the 
a  progress  through  the  eastern   and  midhnd  Protector  wa»about  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  ' 
counties  ;  and  he  was  about  this   time  much  Fox  paid'  him  a  third  visit,  and  remonstrated  ', 
employed,  in  publishing  his  .principles  from  the  freely  with  him  against  suth  ti  measure,  as  wHa't  . 
press,  and  in  answeriiig  the  pamphlets  which  wpuld  bring  shame  and  ruin  on  iiimself  and  his  ' 
began  to  appear  against  the  society  which  he  posterity.     He  also  addressed  a   paper  to  the 
had  been  the  means  of  gathering,  and  which  in  heads  and  governors  of  th«  nation  on  occasion' 
many^  places  was  become  an  object  of  public  of.an  appointed  fast,  en  aocdunt  of 'the  perse-  ' 
notice.    'He  next  proceeded  towards  the  west  cuiions  of  the  I'notcBtantsabifbftd  ;  inwhichlie''! 
of  England,  where  he  was  committed  to  Latin-  embraced  the  fair  ^pportuflity  which  such  ap-  ' 
cestou  gaol,  under  a  charge  of  having  dispersed  pointracnt  offered,    of  holding  up,    in  proper  ^ 
papers  tending  to  the  disturbance  of.  tlic  public  colours,  the  impropriety  and  hiifjuity  of  perse-'  * 
peace,  and.  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  abjura-  cution  at  home.     His  hi^Oryi  from  thi?  titf'e  ,^ 
tion,    or  to  give  bail.     At  tlie  asjiaes,  when  un$il  the  year  1666,  consists  ofid;tail9  of  the''^' 
nothing  criminal  could  be  found  against  him,  he  various  missions  which  he  unttertook;  to  prppa-  "^ 
was  fined  twenty  marks  for  not  having  pulled  gate  his  opinions,  and  of  the  repeated  iihprisoii-''' 
off  his  hat  in  court,  and  ordcted  to  lie  in  prison  .  m«nia  to  which  he  was  subjected,  softietimcs 
till  the  Bne  should  be  paid.     As  he  scrupled  to  under  the  pretence  of  his  being  a  disturber  ctf  ^■ 
pav  a  fine  imposed  upon  him  for  what  he  con-  the  peace  of  the  nation,  and  at  other  times  for ' 
sidtrcd  to  be  an  adiierence  to  his  duty,  he  was  refusing  to  take  the  oaBA  of  allegianee.    He  was 
ordered  into  a  noisome  hole,  appropriated  to  released  by  king  Charles  11.  in'  the  year  List   ' 
condemned  malefactors,  where,  in  the  midst  of  mentioned,    from    a    confnicment  in  difli;rvnt 
the  jnost  disgusting  filth,  he  was  not  allowed  a  prisons  of  nearly  t*o  years'  duration, '  during 
bed,  or  even  straw.     Upon  an  appeal  to  the  which  he  met  with  much  severe  arid  it-lmman '■ 
-  sessions  at  Botlmin,  the  severity  of  his  confine-  usage  from  his- ditfarent ,  gaolers-      After' his    : 
went  was  in  some  meas^ure  mitigated ;  and  after  liberation,  he  set  about  Eonn ing  the  p.-oplcu^rb    ' 
h^  had  been  a  prisoner  about  eight  months,  in  had  embraced  his  opinions  into  a  more  eompTt 
CODScquciice  of  applications  made  to' Ciiumvoll  and  united  body.      Their  mectiiigs  hitherto  had     ■ 
he  obtained  his  discharge.     Upon  his  return  to  been  principally  ei^er  for  v/orshtp  amoHCi;  tiiem-    * 
London  ill  [656,  he  took  occasion  to  lay  befora  sidves,  or  for  making  known  ih'-ir    doctrines  '■■ 
Cromwell  the  suftcrings  of  his  friends,  -.vhich  .more  publicly  to  others.     A  fewgcncrfd  meet-  ' 
he  again   recommended  to  his  attention   in  a  ings  had  also  been  held,  in  diiTer-cnt  plates,  fiat   ■' 
coiif<;r,:nce  to  which  he  was  admitted  at  White-  cunsuittiig  about  iheir  common  concerns  ;  and    ' 
baP. ;  but  without  obtaininjr  the  entire  relief  fur  in  some  districts  such  naoetii^s  bad  been  held    ' 
which  he  applied.     iJy  this  time  the  princlple-i  .on.c  in  three  jnoxt^ths.     But  now,  an  increase    ' 
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■of  numbers,  widi  the  incrc«sing  neceility  of '  jattt.  .This  itidictmeu  lis  ftrarefsed,  -tnj  iWj" 
providing  for  the  occasions  which  arose  among  proceeding  to  shew  the  errors  that  were  suffi- 
1  people  separated  by  their  principles  from  Qther  cicnt  to  qmth  it,  when  Ae  oiths  of  aJlegtance 
professions  of  religion,  and  the  subjects  of  ire*  aad  nproaucy  vest  tendered  to  him;  and 
(juent  persecutions,  rendered  expedient  the  upon  hu  nfvsal  to  take  ttiem,  he  wss  fonnd 
establishment  of  a  closer  bond  of  union*  asd  a  gniltf  bji  tlie  juiT.\  During  his  imprisonment; 
more  regular  system  of  discipline;  that  the  aftw  hi*  trial,  he  wat  seized  with  an  illness 
poor  might  be  relieved,  the  lefractory  admo-  which  redooad  him  to  a'  very  weak  state,  and 
nished,  &c.  Fox,  therefore,  after  recommeod-  rendered  bis  reeorery  for  some  time  doabtful. 
ing  the  setting  up  of  monthly  meeting  in  Loa-  Some  months  afterwards  his  wife  went  to  Lon- 
don, travelled  through  most  counties  in  the  don  to  solicit  hii  releaiC  of  the  king,  who  was 
kingdom  in  the  year  i(S67,  to  promote  the  ob-  willing  to  grant  it  by  means  of  a  pardon.  For, 
ject  above  mentioned,  and  met  with  very  gene-  hewerer,  declined  obtaining  his  liberty  in  this 
ral  success.  He  also  sent  letters  recommending  mode,  as  he  conceived  that  it  would  imply  a 
.the  same  object  to  the  American  plantations,  tacit  acknowledgment  of  guilty  and  preKrred 
and  to  Ireland.  The  tatter  country  he  visited  having  the  validity  of  his  indictment  tried  before 
in  the  year  1669,  in  the  exercise  of  his  minis-  the  judges  at  the  King's  Bench  bar.  By  this 
try }  and  after  his  return,  mziricd  Margaret,  means  he  honourably  obtained  his  discharge, 
tlte  widow  of  judge  Fell,  at  whose  house  he  after  an  unjust  imprisonment  of  a  year  and  al- 
had  been  entertained,  as  we  have  seen,  during  most  two  months,  the  judges  unanimously  con- 
his  progress  through  Lancashire.  The  cere-  cuxring  in  opinion,  "  that  the  indictment  was 
nvony  on  this  occasion  was  according  to  that  quashed  and  void,  and  that  George  Fox  ought 
simple  form  which  is  [tfactised  to  this  day  to  be  set  at  liberty."  Fox  now  spent  two  years 
among  the  people  of  his  persuasion.  He  only  chiefly  at  Swarthmore>  in  which  ne  was  much 
acquainted  his  friends  with  his  intuition  i  and  employed  in  preparing  diSerent  treatises  for  the 
having,  after  a  due  time,  received  their  appro-  press ;  and  in  the  year  1677  he  paid  a  religious 
bation,  he  .,and  Margaret  took  each  -other  in  visit  to  some  places  in  Holland,  and  travelled 
marriage,  by  mutual  declarations  to  thatimtent,  on  the  continent  as  far  as  Frederickstadt,  in 
at  a  meeting  appointed  on  purpose  at  Brisml.  Sleswick,  having  many  opportunities  of  pro- 
Freviously  to  this  marri^,  however,  he  had  pagating  his  prmciples.  After  his  return  to 
taken  care  to  prevem  Margaret's  children  'from  England  in  the  same  year,  he  resumed  his  mi- 
being  injure^  by  the  second  marriage  of  their  nisterial  labours,  and  also  made  repeated  appH- 
motner.  Not  loog.after  his  marriage  Fox  re-  cations  to  the  legislature  to  obtain  protectioh 
sumed  bis  travels,  and  his  wife  returned  to  the  for  his  friends^  and  redress  of  their  grievances ; 
cares  of  her  family  at  Swarthmore ;  ^ence  but  without  success.  In  the  year  i68t,  a  suit 
she  was  taken,  in  the  same  year,  and  committed  was  instituted  against  Fox  and  his  wife  for  the 
jKisoner  to  Lancaster,  on  account  of  a  premu-  non-payment  of  ty^es.  According  to  his  views 
jihlt  which  she  had  incurred  some  time  before,  of  thmgs,  such  payment  was  nothing  less  than 
Jor  not  taking  the  oaths  to  government.  With  a  contribution  to  the  support  of  a  ministry 
some  difficulty  Fox  obuined  her  release,  by  re-  which  he  considered  to  be  unlawful,  and  there- 
Ideated  applications  to  the  king  i  and  in  the  year  fore  he  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  refuse  it. 
i,'67 1  he  embarked  for  the  American  plantations,  But  the  laws  of  the  land  had  made  no  provision 
to  confirm  his  friends  there  in  their  principles,  for  such  scruples,  and  the  issue  of  the  suit,  as  ' 
and  for  Ac  more  extensive  propagation  of  may  easily  be  imagined,  proved  unfavourable  to 
them.  He  spent  the  greatest  part  of  two  years  the  defendants.  In  the  year  1684  Poi  again 
in  Ais  excursion,  during  which  he  visited  Bar-  visited  the  continent,  and  passed  Several  weeks 
havocs,  Jamaica,  Maryhnd,  and  New  Eng-  in  some  at  the  United  Provinces,  in  his  usual' 
bnd;  whence  he  returned  southwards  to  Caro-  occupations.  After  his  return  from  Holland, 
hna,  and  afterwards  embarked  in  Maryland  for  his  health  being  greatly  impaired  by  his  inces- 
Engiand.  While  he  was  in  America  he  held  sant  labours  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  the 
several  meetings  at  which  the  Indians  were  hardships  and  inconveniences  to  which  he  had 
present,  to  whom  he  preached  by  means  of  an  been  exposed,  he  went  no  more  out  of  the 
interpreter.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England  vicinity  of  London.  He  departed  this  life  in  ' 
he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  committed  pri-  1690,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  not 
•oner  to  Worcester  county  gaol,  under  the  having  been  entirely  incapacitated  for  public 
charge  of  having  held  a  meeting  Jrom  ait  parts  preaching  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  deadi.  ' 
^ the  iMtm,  Jtr  tbt  tfrrifyitig  ef  the  king"!  jut-  George  Fox,  though  an  illiterate  man,  was  not 
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deGcient  in  good  natural  abilities ;  and  was  par-  proceed  by  sea  to  Spain.  Bat  tlte  ship  in  which  - 
ticularly  canversant  in  the  language  of  the  Scrip-  nc  embarked  was  onfortunatcly  wreclted,  and 
tares.  Of  bis  piety,  cinceiity,  and  purity  of  he  lost  his  life  when  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 
intention,  he  aSorded  throughout  his  laborious  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  abounding 
lite  abundant  evidence.  His  imagination,  how-  in  erudition  ;  among  which  were,  "  De  Studii 
ever,  waa  too  fervid  and  visionary ;  andt  at  the  Philosophici  Ratione }"  "  De  Usu  &  £xercita> 
opening. of  his  career,  led  him  into  extniva-  tione  Uialecti ;"  "  In  Topica  Ciceronis  Fara- 
gances  which  were  not  only  highly  indecorous,  phrasis ;"  "De  Honore  s"  "  De  Juventute  j" 
but  a  species  of  that  intolitrance  under  which  "  De  Regno  &  Regis  Institutionc,  lib.  III. ;" 
he  w^s  himself  so  grievoiu  a  suSerer.  We  "  De  Natura  Philosophorum,  sea  de  Platonis  & 
more  particularly  allude  to  his  interruptions  of  Arisiotelis  Consensione,  lib.  V.;"  "  De  Con- 
difierent  ministers,  while  engaged  in  the  dis-  scribcnda  Historia  ;"  "  In  Platonis  Ttmseum, 
charge  of  the  duties  of  their  functions.  ,  After-  sen  de  Universe  Commentarius  j"  "  In  Phge- 
wards,  however,  he  restrained  his  outrageous  donem,"  See.  Merer!. — M. 
zeal,  and  proved  a  peaceful  teacher  of  what  he  FRACASTORO,  Jerom,  one  of  the  most ' 
conceived  to  be  dictated  by  the  inward  light  of  eminent  of  the  learned  Italians  of  the  sixteenth 
Christ  within  him  ;  and  was  deservedly  tlK  ob-  century,  a  physician^  philosopher,  and  poet) 
jcct  of  commiseration  for  the  shameful  suffer-  wasdescendedfromanancientfamily  of  Verona^ 
uigs  and  pcisccuttons  by  which  he  waa  ha-  where  he  vras  bom  in  1483.  He  studied  at 
rassed,  and  of  praise  for  the  fortitude  and  Padua,  where  he  contracted  a  friendship  with 
patience  with  which  he  endured  them.  The  all  the  learned  men  then  flourishing  at  that 
celebrated  William  Penn  says,  that  he  was  a  university,  and  was  a  disciple  in  philosophy 
nun  whom  God  endued  "  with  a  clear  and  of  the  celebrated  Pomponazzt.  Though  medN- 
wonderful  depth— a  discerner  of  other  men's  cine  was  his  professional  science,  yet  he  pursued 
mirits,  and  very  much  a  master  of  his  own ;  with  ardour  the  study  of  classical  literature, 
that  he  had  an  extraordinary  gift  in  opening  the  mathematics,  astronomy,  cosmography,  and  na- 
Scriptures,  but  that  above  all  he  eicelled  in  tural  history;  and  few  persons  of  his  time  be- 
prayer.  The  reverence  and  lolemnity  of  his  came  equally  skilled  in  these  points  of  know- 
address  and- behaviour,  and  the  fewness  and  ledge,  or  pursued  them  with  so  much  originality 
fullness  of  his  words  often  struck  strangers  with  of  genius.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  logic 
admiration."  He  also  speaks  in  high  terms  of  at  Padua,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  -,  but  quitted  Hie 
his  mccknesi,  humility,  and  moderation,  and  chair  within  a  few  years,  in  order  to  attend  to  his 
■ays  "  that  he  was  civil  beyond  all-  forms  of  other  pursuits.  He  passed  some  years  at  Porde- 
breeding  in  his  behaviour^  very  temperate,  eat-  none  with  the  celebrated  general  AWiano,  who 
ing  little,  and  sleeping  less,  though  a  bulky  had  founded  there  an  illustrious  academy.  After- 
person."  His  writings,  exclusive  of  tome  se-  wards  he  retired  to  Verona,  and  passed  great  part 
parate  pieces  not  pubUshed  a  second  time,  form  of  his  life  at  his  delightful  seat  on  the  hill  of 
three  volumes  in  folio :  of  which  the  first  con-  Incaili,  either  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  or  amid 
tains  his  "Journal,"  printed  in  1(594;  ^^  ^  select  pany  of  friends,  to  whom  he  was 
second,  a  collection  of  his  "Epistles,"  1698;  endeared  by  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  and 
and  the  tliird,  his  "Doctrinal  Pieces,"  1706.  the  varietv  of  his  acquisitions.  Of  the  manner 
Geygh's  H'ut.af  tie  ^laJttrs,  W.  /.  Ntal't  in  which  ne  passed  his  time  in  this  retreat  he 
Hilt.  Purit.  ^Mtimifi's  fditkn,  vei.  IF,  Private  has  left  a  most  pleasing  sketch,  in  an  elegant 
Gommunieatian. — 'M.  epistle  in  Latin  verse,  to  his  intimate  friend, 
FOX  DE  MORZILLO,  Sebastian,  known  Francis  Turrianns.  His  reputation  caused  him 
by  the  name  of  Stbastianus  Fbxus  Adorzilius,  a  to  be  appointed  physician  to  the  council  of 
Spanish  philosopher  and  man  of  letters,  was  Trent ;  and  it  was  from  his  advice  that,  through 
bom  at  Seville,  m  the  year  1528.  He  pursued  fear  of  a  contagious  disease,  the  assembly  was 
his  studies  both  in  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  transferred  in  1547  to  Bologna.  Seme  writers 
and  soon  after  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  began  have,  indeed,  supposed  that  he  was  induced  to ' 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  learned  world  by  his  propose  this  removal  by  the  pope,  Paul  III.,  who 
literary  productions.  He  acquired  so  high  a  was  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  the  power 
reputation,  that  PhiliplII.  was  induced  to  fix  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  \  and  this  is  not  an 
upon  him  for  the  oifice  of  preceptor  to  the  in-  improbable  opinion,  as  Fracastoro  appears  to 
faiit  Don  Carlos.  At  the  time  when  he  was  have  had  all  the  Italian  attachment  to  ttie  papal 
noipinated  to  that  honourable  appouitment,  he  sea.  Hediedjathiscountryseat,  of  ailapopWy,  ' 
resiUed  at  Louvain }    whence  he  departed  to  io  1553}  and  was  buried  m  Uw  church  of  St. 
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F-uphemia  at  Verona,  which  city  honoured  his 
mcmoty  by  a  statue,  erected  at  the  public  ex- 
pencc,  in  tlie  principal  square.  I'Vacasioro  is 
at  present  chitfly  lemembered  ,in  his  poetical 
character  ;  land  it  is  generally  allowed  that  he 
Stands  among  the  hrst  of  those  el^ant  scholars 
of  his  country,who,  in  that  century,  obtainad 
Ea  much  fame  for  Latin  poeti=y.  The  principal 
of  his  con^positioiH  is  a  didactic  poem  Telative 
to  his  own  profession,  entitkd  *'  Syphilis,  sive 
Morbus  Gallicus,"  an  unfavourable  subject,  but 
less  ofiensive  to  diHcacy  at  that  time -than  at 
present,  on  account  of  tie  prevalent  notions  of 
its  mode -of  communication.  He  accordingly 
.dedicated  it,  without, scruple,  tocartiinalBtmbo. 
He  has  with  great  art  nvoided,  or  touched 
slightly  upon,  the  dJsgusiing.part  of  liis  topics 
.and  has  raised  his  work  into  .poetry,  h.y  the 
introduction  of  many  beautiful  descriptions, 
and  strokes  of  fancy.  The  dictionof  Virgil's 
Georgics  is  sometimes  too  closely  copied, -.md 
the  prosody  is  not  always  correct;  but  Upcn 
the  whole  It  deserves  a. very  high  .place  among 
tlie  poems  of  its  class.  Sanna^aro  is  said  \o 
have  preferrcdil  to  every  .contemporary  peiiform- 
ancc,  even  hi.i  own  laboured  piece  De  I'anu 
Virginis;  and  it  has  received  the  highest  ap- 
.plause  from  other  poets  and  critics.  It  was 
first  published  in  or  before  1521,  and  numerous 
editions  and  translations  of  it  have  been  made. 
The  author's  otlicr  poems  are  "  Aleon,"  or 
upon  hunting-dogs;  an  unfinished  poem  on 
tlie  life  of  Joseph,  the  .languid  performance  of 
4iis  advanced  years  i  and  several  very  agieeable 
epistles  and  smaller  pieces.  A  few  compositiona 
in  Italian  verse  which  he  left,  display  equal 
talei|ts  for  vernacular  poetry.  He  seems  to 
have  thought  but  slightly  of  his  own  poetical 
abilities,  and  to  have  bestowed  little  care  in  the 
preservation  or  correction  of  his  pieces.  His 
dialogue  in  Latin  prose,  entitled  "  iNaugerius, 
-sive  dc  Poetica,"  contains  the  precepts  of  the 
poetic  art,  hut  given  in  a  dry  and  uninteresting 
manner.  Among  his  medical  works  may  be 
^reckoned  the  poem  of  "  Syphilis,"  in  which  he 
.supposes  that  disease  to  have  been  inbred  in 
£urope,  and  owing  to  a  particular  planetary 
conjunction,  and  treats  of  its  cure  by  guaiacum 
and  mercurial  uiiciion.  He  bIjo  wrote  "  De 
Sympathia  &  Antipathia,"  and  "  l)e  Con- 
tagtosis  Morbis :"  in  the  last  he  has  the 
merit  of  rejecting  bleeding  and  purgatives  in 
malignant  levers,  and  recommending  the  use 
of  antiseptics.  His  own  composition  of  Dia- 
.scordium,  called  also  Confectio  Fiacastorii,  has 
continued  a  celebrated  medicine  to  the  present 
rtiines.    In  ias  work  entitled  "  HomQceiitiic» 


&  de  Causis  Criticorum  Dierum,  &c."  he  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  theory  of  critical  days. 
Astronomy  appears  to  have  been  orie  of  his 
most  favourite  studies;  and  he  attempted  to 
illustrate  its  principles  by  *hc  syftem  of  homo 
centric  or  concentric  circles,  which  he  derived 
from  Giambattisto  della  Torre,  'He  Avas  also 
an  attentive  observer  of  tlie  "heavenly  bodies, 
and  appears  to  have  made  use  of -two  lenses 
placed  in  a  partioulur  manner, -previously  to  thu 
invention  of  proper  -telescopes,  1  he  poctit.il 
and  philosophical  Woflts  ot  Fracastoro,  have 
been  manytimes  published  "both  sepjrattfv  and 
together.  '1  he  best  edition  of  the  whole  is 
that  of  I'adtta,  in  1739,  two  vols,  4fo.  Thimnt 
Hilt.  Mc-eri.  Tirahoiihi.   Sailkt.  Hi^llrri  BikL 

FRAGUIE®,  CLAtrDE-FRaNcis,  an  estim- 
able man  of  letters,  w«s  bom  of  a  good  family 
at  Paris  ki  1666.  He  Tcceived  his  educ.ition 
among  the  JisuitB,  'wHio  happily  cliitivmed  his 
.disposition  for  classical  literature  and  ,poetry.  ' 
He  cntffi-ed  into  their «rder  in  ■■1683,  and  being'"" 
soon^fter  sent  to'C.ien,  he  iwntracted  an  inti- 
macy with  Huct  Bn<i  Segrais.  A  love  of  literary 
freedom  caused  him  to  quit  his  Jesuit's  habit  in 
i  6g/i.  He  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  distinguishes 
for  his  skill  in  the  Latin  language  j  hut  the 
society  of  Mad.  la  Fayette,  and  the  celebrated 
Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  formed  him  to  a  polite  Stylo 
jn  his  own.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  Paris, 
-and  was  elected  a  niember  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, and  that  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres. 
The  abbe  Bignon  engaged  his  assistance  in  the 
"  Journal  des  Savans,"  for  which  he  was  well 
■qualified,  as  besides  his  acqu-Tintance  M'ith 
ancient  eiudition,  he  posfKssed  several  of  the 
modern  languages.  Fraguier  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Plato,  whose  philosophy  he  put  into 
ivery'  elegant  Latin  verse,  in  a  piece  entitled 
*•  Schola  Platonica."  He  meditated  an  entire 
new  translation  of  Plato's  works;  but  his  labours 
were  iiitermpted  by  a  disorder  from  accidental 
cold,  which  fell  upon  the  muscles  of  his  ueck, 
and  caused  him  to  pass  many  years  in  a  State  of 
suffering  and  infirmity,  whith  be  bore  with 
much  composure.  He  was  at  length  carrivd 
oft"  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  in  1728,  3t  the  age  of 
sixty-two.  The  candour,  inti.'grity,  and  mildness 
of  his  character  rendered  him  greatly  estecmedby 
his  contemporaries.  He  obtained  great  repu- 
tation as  a  Latin  poet;  and  a  collection  of  his 
pieces,  togetiier  with  those  of  Huct,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  abbe  d'Olivet  in  1729:  they 
were  republished  in  3  collection  of  the  Latin 
poems  of  members  of  the  French  Academv, 
made  in  1 738.  He  wrote,  in  Latin  -prose,  thric 
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dissertations  eonceroinj^  Socrates  (  and  he  u-3s 
the  autlior  of  Gevi^al  learned  and  ingenious 
dissertations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acudem^ 
of-  Insoiipcions.  Mortri.  Nmv.  J3ut..Hist. 
—A. 

FR  ANCESCHINIjMarc  AwTONio.apalnter 
of  eminence,  was  bcru  at  Bologna  in  1648. 
He  was  first  a  pupil  of  Gio-Maria  Galli  Bibtena, 
and  afterwards  studied  under  Cignani.  He  im- 
proved greatly  under  the  latter  master,  and  was- 
soon  employed  in  great  works.  He  designed 
correctly!,  wa»  an  excttleiit  colourist,  and  pos- 
sessed gr?at  freedom  of  pencil,  and  fertili^  of 
invention.  He  worked-  at  first  in  partnership 
ivUh  Quani,  whose  sister  he  married,  and  tl>ef 
were  together  at  Parma,  Placeutia,  Modena, 
and  other  places,  painting- in  churches  and. 
palaces.  One  of  FrancesChiniV  capital  works 
was  the  ceiling  of  the  great  council -chainbcr  at 
Genoa,  in  which  he  reprcaented  several  of  the  . 
principal  actions  of  the  republic,  in  a  very-grand 
st-yle  of  composition.  He  painted,  at  tlie  re- 
quest of  the  senate  of  Bologna^  several  pieces 
to  be  sent  to  pope  Clement  XI.,  with  which 
hij  holiness-  was  so  well  satisiied,  that  he  in- 
vited- Iiim  to  Rome,  and  employed  him  in  a 
great  design  for  a  mosaic  in  one  of  llie  cupolas 
of  St.  Peter's.  He  was  rewarded  by  being 
created  a  chevalier  of  the  order  of  Christ ;  but- 
he  would  not  permit  his  friends,  for  some  time 
after,  to  call  him  by  his  title,  lest  it  should  in- 
spire jealousy  in  his  old  master  CignanL  He 
carried  this  dehcacy  of  sentiment  so  far  as  to 
refuse  to  undertake  a  work  in  rivalry  to  Cig- 
nani'e  son.  He  declined  several  invitations 
from  foreign  princes  to  settie  in  their  states,  as 
well  througli  love  of  freedom  and  indepeildence, 
as -through  unwillingness  to  give  uneasiness  to 
the  painters  already  established  there.  The 
towns  of  Italy  were  the  theatres  of  his  labours  ^ 
an^lduring  tlie  cours&of  a  long  and  industrious  life 
he  filled  many  of  them  with  monuments  (jf  hia 
genius.  At  the  age  of  seventy-eight  lie  still 
painted  with  the  spirit  and  facility  of  his  younger 
daysj  and  the  peculiar  elegance  of  his  pencil. 
did  not  quit  him  in  the  last  year  of  his  li£e. 
He  died  in  (729,  at  the  age  of  [eighty-one. 
i)' Argntville  Piliiftgleii'j  Did.— A. 

FRANCIS  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  bom 
in  1708,  was  son  of  Leopold  duke  of  Lorrain. 
He  served  with  reputation  in  his  youth,  in  the 
wars  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  He.  married, 
in  173O,  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  j  and  having  by  .the  . 
death  of  his  father  become  duke  of  Lorrain,  he ; 
ce^ed  it,  to  France,  aqd  obtained  ,the  duchy  of,. 
Tuscany  as  an  indcmniticatioD.     After'tbe  de- 


cease of  Charles  VL  in  1140,  Maria  Tlieres* 
associated  her  husband  in  tne  administration  of 
her  estates ;  but  it  was  not  till  September,  1 745, 
that  she  was  able  to  procure  his  election  to  the- 
empire.  The  ensuing  wars,  terminated  by  the 
peace,  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  in  1747,  and  of- 
Hubertburg  in  1763,  are  an  important  part  of' 
the  history  of  the  time,  but  little  concern  the 
private  history  of  this  nnperor,  who  seems  to- 
have  acted  but  a  second  part  at  the  court  of' 
Vienna.  He  bore  the-  character  of  a  very 
humane  prince,  uncerely  desirous  of  the  good  of 
liis  subjects,  aad  a  liberal  -  promoter  of  the  arts  - 
and  sciences,  and  all  the  plans  for  rendering  his  ■ 
states  flourishing.  He  lived-  in  the  greatest" 
conjugal  harmony  with  his  august  spouse,  by 
whom  he-  b«came  the  father  of  a  numerous  ■ 
family.  A  sudden  death  carrlrd  htm  off- at  < 
lospruckiri  1765.    Neuv.  Did.  Hiit, — A. 

tRANCIS  1.  king  of  France,  born  in  1494, , 
was  son  of  Charles  of  Orleans,  count  of  A  ngou-  - 
lesme,  and  of  Louisa  of  Savoy,  and  was  pre-- 
sumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  in  the  reign  of' 
Lewis  XII.,  who  married  him  to  his -eldest 
daughter.  At  the  death  of  that  king  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  Jan.  i,  1515,  being- 
then  in  his  21st  year,  of  a  martial  figure,  expert' 
in  warlike  exercises,  brave,  and  impattt:nt  to  > 
distinguish  himself.  -He  immediately  resolved ■ 
to  assert  the  claims  ofhis  house  upon  the  duchy  ' 
of  Milan  J  and.  passing  the  Alps  with  a  potent' 
army,  entrred  that  couni,ry.  The  Swiss,  who  1 
were  engaged  as  allies  t»  Francis  Sforza,  the  ■ 
duke,  attacked  the  French  camp  at  Marignano  ■ 
near  Milan,  and  a  most  bloody  action  ensued,  - 
which  lasted  till  some  hours  after  sunset  that" 
■  night,  and  was  resumed  the  jicxt  day.  It  ended  ■ 
in  -the  defeat  of  the  Swiss  j  ;the-  remainder  of- 
whom,  however,  retired  in  good  order.'  Francis  ^ 
behaved  with  the  greatest^  courage,  and  sKipt, 
for  a  time,  on  t!ie  carrbge-of  a  cannon  in  the  ■ 
midst  of  the  enemy.  He  displayed  his  chival-  - 
rou!  turn  by  receiving  knighthood  on  the  field  ■ 
of  battle,  from  the  famous -chevalier-Bayard.  ■ 
The  Milanese  .afterwards  fell  under  his  power ; 
and  pope  Leo  X.  thought  it  advisable  to  come  ' 
to  an  agreement  with  him.  ■  The  concordat 
made  on  this  occasion  was  so  favourable  to- the  ' 
pretensions  oftbe  Romish  see,  that  it -excited - 
great  opposition  in  France,  but  the  Ling's  au-  - 
thority  overcame  alli  resistance;  The  ambition 
of  Francis  led  him  to  be  a  competitor  for  the  - 
Imperial  crown,  .left  vacant, by  the  death  of- 
Maximilian  in  1519)  but  the  sap erior  interest 
of  Charles  V.  carried  it  against  him ;  and  the 
livii^het  ween  these  young  and  potent  monarchy  ■ 
began  from  tlut  time  to  produce  thoseho&tir.- 
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Ittiet  which  so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  Eu-  Teiyhard,  indnfine  a  reniiiiciation,ondiepai4 

Kipe.     In  order  to  gain  Hear^  VIIl.  of  Engiuid  sf  Francia,  gf  all  mi  claims  in  Italy  and  plan^ 

to  bis  party,  Francis  procured  that  interview  dcrs,  and  the  full  cession  of  the  duchr  of  Bur- 

between  them  and  their  two  courts,  known  by  gundy,  beaides  other  humiliating  sacmccs  ;  but 

the  name  of  tht  fitli  of  tbt  dah  ef  gold ;   in  Francia  vss  chiefly  solicitous  to  get  out  of  the 

which,  after  a  display  of  unparalleled  magni-  hwdsofhis  enemy  at  anyrate,tnisti»gtoevettts' 

ficence  at  a  ruinous  expence,  no  political  pur-  to  exonerate  him  from  the  most  burthensome 

pose  was  effected.     Charles,  by  his  bribes  and  part  of  his  engagements.     It  was  agreed  that 

promises  to  ^'olsey,  easily  destnsycd  all  the  the  cession  of  Burgundy  should  not  take  [riace 

impression  which  the  frank  and  gallant  manners  till  after  the  king  was  set  at  liberty,  which  was, 

of  the  French  king  had  made  upon  the  mind  of  in  reality,  waving  it  altogether  i   althongh  he 

Henry.     Francis  next  over-ran  the  kingdom  of  solemnly  promised  to  return  to  Madrid  sndbld 

Navarre,  but  soon  lost  it  again-    In  the   mean  this  condition  not  be  performed,-  and-  in  the 

time  die  Milanese  revolted  from  the  French,  mean  time  left  the  daupnin  and  his  second  son 

and  by  the  aid  of  the  emperor  and  pope  entirely  as  his  hostages.     But  it  appeared  afterwards, 

expelled  them.     A  principal  cause  ot  this  Dtifr<  that  just  before  signing  the  treaty,  he  had  se- 

foitunc  was  the  want  of  sending  the  necessary  cretly  made  a  formal  protest  against  its  validity 

supplies  of  money  to  Lautrcc,  the  goTemor.  a*  being  extorted  by  force.     Oa  the  u^le,  the 

^  ne  king's  rain  expences,  and  the  avarice  of  conduct  of  these  mighty  monarchs  upon  this  oc- 

his  mothcTi  were  the  causes  of  great  disorders  casion  was  discreditable  to  both.     Charles,  like 

in  the  finances ;  and  the  superintendant,  Baune  an  unfeeling  corsair,  resolved  to  make  the  most 

lord  of  Scmbiancai  (sec  his  article),  was  most  of  the  prize  which  fortune  had  thrown  into  his 

unjustly  sacrificed  to  Louisa's  rapacity.  She  was  hands ;  while  Francis  scrupled  no  promises  or 

also  the  cause  of  that  defection  of  the  constable  engagements,  under  the  detehnination  not  to 

Bourbon  (see  his  Life],  which  was  the  source  of  be  bound  by  them  farther  than  he  should  be 

so  many  calamities.    This  prince,  after  defeat-  Compelled  by  necessity.      His  liberation  took 

ing  Bonnivet  who  was  sent  upon  a  new  expe-  place  after  a  captivity  of  a  year  and  twenty-two 

dition  into  Italy,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  days.     He  was  exchanged  for  his  two  sons  in  a 

Imperialists  into  France,  and  laid  siege  to  M^r-  boat  in  the  midst  of  .the  stream  which  separates 

-■eiUes }  but  the  place  held  out  till  it  was  relieved  France  and  Spain,  and  instantly,  upon  touching 

by  the  approach  of  Francis.     Confident  in  his  his  own  shores  he  mounted  a  Turkish  horse, 

force,  and  urged  by  the  rash  Bonnivet,  the  king  and  waving  his  hand  over  his  head,  cried,  "  t 

again  crossed  the  Alps,  aiid  invested  the  city  am  yet  a  kmg."     He  then  rode  faU  speed  to  St. 

ofPavia.    While  he  obsrinately  persisted  in  at-  John  de  Lnz,  and  thence  to  Bayonne.     His 

tempting  the  reduction  of  this  place,  the  em-  first  measure,  on  resuming  the  reins  of  govern- 

|>eror's   generals  assembled  a  powerful  army,  ment,  was  (o  form  3,  league  with  the  pope,  the 

with  which  they  attacked  the  French  in  their  Venetians,  and  the'duke  of  Milan,  against  the 

lines.     At  this  oattle,  fought  on  February  24,  emperor ;    and  he  without  difhculty  obtained 

1^25,  Francis,  after  the  greatest  excrti<Kis  of  from  his  holiness,  Clement  VII.  an  absolution 

personal  valour,  was  obliged  to  surrender  him-  from  his  oath  to  observe  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 

self  prisoner-    The  flower  of  his  troops,  and  And  when  Charles  sent  embassadors  to  summon 

many  officers  of  high  rank  and  merit,  fell  in  the  him   to   the  performance  of    the   conditions, 

field  i  and  such  was  the  extent  of  the  disaster,  Francis,    for   answer,  introduced  them  to  an 

that  he  wrote  this  short  billet  to  his  mother,  assembly  of  the  states  of  Burgundy,  who,  as 

**  Madam,  all  is  lost  but  our  honour  I "     T\\c  waspTe-concerted,explicitlydecIaredthathehad 

royal  captive  was  treated  with  every  mark  of  no   right   to  alienate   their  country  from  his 

Kspect,  but  when  he  was  conveyed  to  the  castle  crown,    and  refused  to  be  transferred  to  the 

of  Madrid,  such  hard  conditions  were  proposed  en^wror's  domini<m.     It  was  ensilv  perceived 

to  him  for  his  release,  that  he  vovircd  to  die  in  that  this  was  no  other  than  a  solemn  farce, 

prison  rather  than  accede  to  them.     The  em-  Mutxial  reproaches  in  coarse  terms  took  place, 

ceror  for  a  time  abstained  from  visiting  him :  and  a  war  ensued }   the  particular  events  of 

but  finding  that  the  health  of  Francis  became  which  it  is  not  necessary" here  to  relate:  (see 

affected  by  his  melancholy  reflections,  and  like-  Charles  V.).     One  of  the  principal  militarv  ac- 

wise  that  the  king  of  England  and  other  powers  tions  on  the  French  part  was  the  siege  of  Na- 

were  beginning  to  interest  themselves  in  his  pies  by  I.autrec,  which  was  rendered  unsiicccss- 

favour,  M  paid  him  a  visit,'  and  concluded  a  lul  by  the  death  of  the  general  and  great  part 

treaty  for  his  release*     The  cemu  were  afiU  eftue  vriny  from  the  plague.    The  defeaion  i^ 
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Dom  completed  the  ruin  of  Ae  French  aSain  gallantry,  let  an  -eianaple  as  wsfl  of  dAaudiei^ 

in  Italy.     At  length  the  peace  of  Cambray,  in  as  of  weakness ;  and  his  favourite  mistress,  ^e 

1539,  gave  a  temporary  respite  to  the  hostilities  countess  d'Estampcs,  enjoyed  her    power  as 

of  the  two  rivals.     By  tnis,  the  children  of  publicly  as  any  later  possessor  of  that  imponanl 

Francis  were  restored  to  him  in  consideration  of  post. 

■»  ransom  of  two  millions  of  crowns,  and  the        One  of  the  most  political  of  die  domestic 

emperor  for  the  present  desisted  from  his  claims  acts  of  this  period  was  the  annexation  of  the 

on    Burgundy,    but  without  renouncing    hts  duchy   of   Britany  to   the  crown  of  France, 

tight.     Francis  cflected  his  marriage,   agreed  whicn,  after  some  contest,  took  place  in  iS3'» 

upon  at  Madrid,  with  the  emperor's  sister,  the  \pith    a   reservation    of   its    principal    privi- 

^owager  queen  of  Portugal.     He  troubled  him-  leges.     The  progress  of  the  Reformation  in 

"  self  httk  about  the  interests  of  his  allies,  and  Europe  excited  the  attention  of  Frands,  as  it 

lost  credit  in  Europe  in  proportion  as  his  rival  did  of  die  other  princes.    His  own  sister,  the 

gained  it.  queen  of  Navarre,  was  addicted  to  the  new 

■    Some  years  of  peace  ensued,  in  which  Francis  opinions,  which  were  rcccrred  also  by  many  of 

displayed  the  character  of  a  splendid  and  en-  his  subjects.    Notwidistanding  his  Ioobc  life,' 

lightened  prince.    The  encouragement  which  he  had  or  aflbcted  a  great  zeal  for  orthodoTy,. 

lie  gave  to  literature  in  his  kingdom  is  one  of  and  he  caused  several  heretics  to  be  burned 

the  most  striking  features  of  his  teign,  and  lias  with   circumstances  of  extraordinary  cruelty.- 

cotiferred  the  greatest  honour  on  his  memory.  His  claims  to  the  Milanese  were  too  near  hi» 

Tiie  names   ot  Bude,   Ha    Chatel,    and  the  heart  to  suffer  him  to  abandon  the  thou^ts  of 

litothers  Da  Bdlay,  de^rate  the  literary  history  recovering  it.      To  strengthen  his  interest' iii' 

of  Fiance  at  this  period  ;  and  many  foreign  Italy,  he  nad  married  Henry,  then  fiis  second* 

scholars  experiented  the  munificence  of  mt  son,  and  dnke  of  Orleans,  to  Catharine  de  MeJ 

king,  anron^  wliom  was  Erasmss,   who  was  dicis,  niece  to  pope  Clement  VIL  which  wai 

strongly  invited  to  take  np  his  residence  st  Paris,  dionght  k  great  degradation   of  the  FWtcb 

Francis  had  really  tfiat  lore  for  letters,  of  which"  crown-     As  a  fardicr  preparatory  step,  he  eo- 

Lewis  XiV,,  the  emulator  of  his  glory  as  their  lered  into  a  war  with  the  dnke  of  Savoy,  and 

Ktron,  was  destitote.    He  always  kept  men  of  reduced  great  part  of  his  country.  This  brou{^' 

ming  about  his  person,  to  whom  he  gave  the  on  a  new  quarrel  with  the  emperor,  and  Charlei 

heads  of  subjects  on  which  he  desired  mform-  in  person  invaded  France  and  laid  siege  to  Mar^ 

adon,  and  it  was  their  business  at  leisure  times,  JeiUes,  but  was  obliged  to  quit  his  attempt  witlt 

espedallr  at  his  meak.  to  read  to  him  what  great  loss.     Francis,  on  his  part,  with  att  idl< 

they  haa  drawn  up.     This  was  a  kind  of  rojal  parade,  caused  Charles,  as  his  faesal,  to  h<t 

ttad  to  knowledge,  but  it  was  the  only  one  summoned  be&ire  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 

which  his  other  occupations  would  suffer  him  condemned  him  for  contumacy  on  bis  non- 

to  follow.     At  the  instigation  of  these  men  he  appearance  :   thus  the  animonty  between  Uie 

collected  manuscripts,  augmented  the  royal  li-  two  rivals  broke  out  with  more  asperity  duui 

brary,  founded  a  printing-office,  and  instituted  ever.     Francis,  to  strengdieb  his  party,  tiiiAi 

the  Royal  college  for  the  learned  languages,  an  alliance  with  die  Turks,  a  measure  which 

He   paid,  however,  a  rational  regard  to  the  tfxcited  the  bitterest  reproaches  gainst  hin 

French  ton^e,  in  causing  all  public  vts  and  throughout  Europe.    The  intervention  of  the 

law  proceedings  to  be  composed  in  it,  instead  of  pope,  however,  produced  a  tinCe  of  ten  yean 

the  oarbarous  Latin  before  in  use.    The  fine  between  Charles  and  Francis  ;  and  the  former 

arts  accompanied  the  progress  of  letters.    The  soon  after  touching  at  Aigues  Mortes,   they 

paiaceof  Fontainbleau  ana  several  othtr  edifices  held  a  conference  together  with  the  greatest  dc- 

are  monuroents  of  this  reign.    To  Francis  I.  monstratlons  of  mutual  friendship  and  conft- 

rfie  French  court  principally  owes  that  free  in-  dence.     An  incident  took  place  in  1539  which 

termixture  of  die  fair  sex  which  has  since  con-  strongly  marked  the  characters  of  the  two  rivals* 

stituted  its  distinguishing  lustre  and  amenity.  Charles,    wishing  to  visit  the  Low-countries ' 

.At  the  same  time  it  is  acknowledged  that  to  on  account  of  a  revolt  of  the  people  of  Ghent, 

this  circumstance  have  been  owing  a  great  licen-  desired  permission  to  pass  through  France,  and 

tiousness  of  manners  in  high  life,  and  that  fe-  put  so  much  trust  in  the  king's  honour,  that  he 

male  influence,  which,  through  so  many  sup-'  refused  any  other  security  tlian  his  bare  word. " 

cccding  reigns,  has  fully  avenged  the  sex  in  He  farther  gave  a  verbal  promise  of  conferring' 

France  of  the  unpolitcness  of  the  Salic  law,  the  investiture  of  the  ducliy  of  Milan  upon  the* 

7'he  king  himself,  cy  a  boiind^s  propensity  to  king's  stcand  spn,  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Franeis,' 
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wtiose  open  and  generous  spirit  wat  delighted 
with  this  mark  ofGonfidence,  received  Charles 
at  Paris  with   the  greatest   magnificence,   and 

fAve  him  every  facility  in  the  prosecution  of 
is  designs.  After  Charles  had  availed  himself 
of  this  liheral  conduct,  and  was  got  to  his  own 
doiitinions,  he  meanly  cavilled  about  his  promise, 
and  in  the  end  refused  the  performance.  The 
anger  of  Francis  at  being  duped  first  fell  upon 
bis  cotiiiscllors  and  mimsters  t  and  a  fresh  pro- 
vocation not  long  after  gave  rise  to  the  renewal 
of  the  war.  He  joined  hts  fleet  with  that  of  Bar- 
barossa  the  Turkish  admiral,  and  proposed  an 
alliance  with  the  German  Protestants,  while  he 
was  persecuting  their  brethren  at  home.  Charles 
on  the  other  hand  formed  a  league  with  Henry 
VIII.  The  battle  of  Ccrizollcs,  gained  in  Italy 
by  the  Frinch,  was  one  ofthe  principal  events  of 
this  war,  Y^hich  however  was  followed  by  no  im- 
portant consequences :  and  peace  was  restored 
with  the  emperor  by  the  treaty  of  Cressi  in  1544, 
and  ,wiih  Henry  in  1541$.  A  secret  disease,  the 
fru)^  of  hiylicentious  amours,  had  now  been  long 
preyiifg  upon  the  constitution  of  Francis,  which 
received  a^ farther  shock  from  the  death  of 
Betiry  VIU.  whom  he  always,  notwithstanding 
occasional  quarrels^  seems  to  have  regarded 
with  aifectioiL  A  hectic  fever  supervened, 
under  which  he  siuik  in  March,  1 547>in  his  fifty-^ 
fliird  year,  at  a  time  when  he  had  begun  to  at- 
tend more  serioilsly  to  his  afiairs,  and  by  cccw 
nomyhad  brought  his  finances  into  a  good  con- 
dition. He  left  two  sons  and  four  daughters  by 
bis  first  consort,  Claude  of  France.  By  his 
second  queen,  Eleonora,  he  had  no  issue. 

Tht  personal  qualities  of  Francis  were  such 
as  threw  a  kind  of  lustre  round  his  character, 
especially  contr^ted  with  the  less  generous  na- 
ture of  his  great  rival ;  yet  the  circumstance  of 
that  constant  rivalry  with  a  'superior  in  power 
and  fortune,  was  me  source  of  many  mean- 
-1  nesses  in  his  conduct  which  uijurcd  the  reputa- 
tion ho  might  otherwise  have  acquired.  His 
[iolitital  capacity  does  not  seem  to  nave  been  of 
the  higher  kind,  and  his  numerous  foibles  sub- 
jected him  to  the  constant  influence  of  mis- 
tresses and  favourites.  He  oppressed  his  pco- 
Ele  br  vcessive  imposts,  and  endangered  his 
ingdom  by  ambitious  projects.  The  title  of 
gtfat,  therefore,  which  for  a  time  was  annexed 
to  hts  name,  could  not  sund  the  test  of  a  sober 
esrinate ;  and  to  that  of  good  his  claims  were 
still  in£crioT.  The  appeUation  oifairea  of  letters 
hat  bepn  more  durable ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  ' 
1*^11  be  admitted  that  few  sovereigns  of  hii 
countryhave  made  a  more  distinguished  figure  in  . 
the  pa^et  of  hiitory.     He  is  the  founder  of  the 


iouse  of  Vaioit,  that  being  his  title  when  he  a** 
sumed  the  crown.  iftiiveri.  Hitt.  MiHaf, 
Elrmens.  Robertson's  Cliarlts  V.  Moriri. — A. 
FRANCIS  II.  king  of  France,  eldest  son  of 
Henry  II.  by  Catharine  de  Medicis,  was  bora 
in  1544.  He  married,  at  the  age  of  fifteen* 
Mary  Sluart,  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
queen  of  Scotland.  He  came  to  the  crown  oa 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1559,  and  his  short 
rrign  was  merely  that  of  the  factions  by  which 
the  nation  was  controlled.  It  was  a  period  of 
violence  and  disorder)  which  laid  the  foundation 
for  those  civil  contentions  with  which  France 
was  so  long  afterwards  afflicted.  The  three 
parties  at  court  were  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
headed  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  brother 
the  prince  of  CotuK;  theGuises;  and  the  Mont- 
morends.  Tlic  queen-mother  found  it  herinterest 
to  join  the  Guises,  who  were  the  chiefs  of  the 
catholic  party,  and  tuicles  to  the  queen-consort, 
Measureswere  soon  adopted  against  theProtest- 
ants  which  excited  them  to  self-defence.  An 
association  was  formed,  the  secret  head  of 
which  was  the  prince  of  Conde  ;  and  a  plot 
was  laid,  called  tne  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  get  possession  of  the 
king's  person,  to  banish  or  destroy  the  Guises, 
and  to  procure  liberty  of  conscience.  It  was  , 
discovered  and  defeated,  with  the  death  of  its 
acting  leader,  La  Renaiidie ;  and  a  dreadful 
execution  was  made  of  all  who  were  conccmedr 
in  it.  Its  natural  consequence  was  to  augment 
the  power  of  the  Guises,  and  render  the  Pro- 
testants still  more  obnoxious.  In  order  to  ap- 
pease the  disorders  which  were  becoming  gene- 
ral, an  assembly  of  notables  was  first  called^. . 
which  was  followed  by  an  assembly  of  the  statea 
convoked  at  Orleans.  The  king  of  Kavarre  and 
prince  of  Conde  who  attended,  were  put  under 
arrest ;  and  the  latter,  who  had  escaped  being 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  AmlxMsc,  was 
accused  of  forming  a  new  plot,  tried,  and  con- 
demned to  lose  his  head.  While  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  remained  in  suspense,  the  young, 
Idng,  who  had  always  been  of  a  weakly  consti- 
tution, was  seized  with  an  imposthumc  in  the. 
ear,  communicating  with  an  abscess  within 
die  head,  of  which. he  died  on.  December  5,. 
1560,  before  he- had  completed  his  eightecnm. 
year.  He  had  acted  so  entirety  under  the  con- 
trol of  others,  that  scarcely  any  thing  had  ap*. 
peared  of  his  natural  disposition  ^.  and  the  only, 
eulogy  that  his  courtiers  could  make  of  him  was 
the  title  of  "  the  king  without  vice."  Mereri, 
Univeri.  Hist,    A/iliott  Elemtns. — A. 

FRANCIS,  OF  Assist,  a  saint  in  the  Romish- 
caleadar,  and  founder  of  the  celchtated  ordes 
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of  mendicant  friars  which  goes  by  Ms  namcj    which  he  had  firbught  upon  himself  by  fcii; 
was  born  at  Assist,  an  episcopal  town  of  the    vices,  or  by  the   false   ideas  which  he   luid: 
province  of  Umbria,  in  Italy,  about  rhc  year     imagined  of  devotion.     From  this  time  be  com-' 
Il8i,     The  name  given  him  at  his  baptism     menced  preacher,  and,    having  soon  attracted' - 
was  ^ei«;  for  which  that  of  Francis  was  after-     a  number  of  followers,  he  formed  the  design  of 
wards  commonly  substituted,  either  because  of    founding  a  new  order  of  Mendicant  Friars.  He 
his  fothcr's  commercial  connections  with  France,     first  drew  up  an  institute,  or  collection  of  rul«s 
or  his  own  facility  in  speaking  the  language  of    for  the  discipline  of  the  proposed  fraternity,  aC-" 
that  country.     As  his  father  was  a  merchant,     cording  to  which  the  members  were  not  only  to 
Francis,  was  brought  up  to  iho  same  profession,    take  the  customary  monastic  vows  of  obedidncc^ 
which  he  followed  till  the  year  1206,  leading    chastity,  and  poverty,  but  were  te  remain  cn- 
for  some  time  a  most  debauched  and  dissolute     tirely  destitute  of  all  fixed  ret'snues  and  posses- 
Bfc.     Upon  his -recovery  from  a  severe  fit  of    sions  \  to  support  themselves  by  the  frcecen-' 
sickness,  which  was  the  consequence  of  his  li-    tributions  of  the  faithful  •,  and  on  no  «ccaaoH: 
ccntious  conduct,  he  changed  his  mode  of  Hv-     to  receive  any  money.     When  he  had  obtained' 
ing,  and,  as  extremes  are  natural  to  men  of    eleven  disciples  who  were  wilting  to  submit  to 
warm  imaginations,  resolved  to  retire  from  the    his  regulations,  he  went  to  Rome,  aiid  present;: 
world,  and  to  practise  the  most  austere  and  ri-    ing  himself  before  Pbpe  Innocent  lit.  entreated-' 
gid  devotion.     He  secluded  himself  so  much    bis  confirmation  of  his  new  institution.    That; 
iTom  society,  and  mortified  himself  to  such  a    pontilF,  after  making  some  objectidm' to  the' 
degree,  that  he  contracted  a  ghastly  counten*    practicability  of  the  scheme,  gave  it  his  sanctknt'' 
ance,  which  led  the  inhabitants  of  Assisijwith    in  the  year  1210,  which  was  conftrmed  in  tbe- 
no  little,  reason,  to  suspect  him  of  being  dis-     Lateran  council  Iield  in  the  year  121J.    Afvst-- 
tracted.     His  father  now  entertained  thoughts    wards  it  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  pope  Ho--' 
of  obliging  him  to  resume  the  business  to  which    norius  III.  in  the  year- 1123,  when  itsprogri^M 
he  had  iKcn  educated ;  and  when  persuasion    had  more  than  answered  the  most  flattering  ex- 
and    parental  commands   produced   no  etiect    peetations  of  its  founder!     Francit,  out  of  his 
upon  him,  adopted  the  severe  method  of  throw-    P"cat  humility,  would  not  su^r  the  monks  of 
ing  him  into  prison.  When,  however,  he  found     his  order  to  be  called  Frafrci,  i.  e.  Brethrtit  or 
that  no  means  which  he  could  devise  produced     Friars,  but  Fratriculi,  i.'e.  UtlU  Brtlhrtttt  at ' 
any  impression  on  his  son's  mind,  he  carried     Friars   minors,    by  whi.ch  denomination  they 
him  before  the  biAop  of  the  place,  in  order  to    continued  afterwards  to  be  distinguished.  Tbe-^ 
make  him  resign  all  claim  to  his  paternal  es-    fame  of  his  sanctity,  and  the  ehthasiaini  for  cn^  ' 
tate.    Francis  readily  complied  with  his  father's    tcring  into  his  order,  soon  produced  a  nniiti-. 
wishes  on  this  point,  and  stripped  himself  of    tnde  of  disciples,  from  Arhom  colonics  wers 
all  his  clothing,  even  to  his  shirt,  that  he  might-   sent  into  the  difftn'ent  provinces  of  Italy,Spalay 
be  better  able  to  rrocat,  he  said,  <'  Our  Father    France,  and  other  countries.     So  rapidly  did 
who  art  in  heaven  f"     Some  time  after  this,  in    his  institutions  ipcrease,  that  iii  a  general  chajv 
IJie  year  1208,  he  happened  to  be  in  a  church,     ter  of  the  order  held  near  Assi^in  laip,  more 
where  he  heard  this  passage  read  from  the     than  five  thousand  monks  were  present.  In  the  ■ 
Gospel  of  St.   Matthew ;    "  Provide  neither    year  1214  Francis  had  projected  a  voyage  into  ■ 
gold,  nor  silverj   nor  brass  in   your  purses,    Syria,  to  convert  the  MafatMnetatis  to  the  chri^ 
nor    scrip   for   your   journey ;     neither    two    tian  faith,  and,  after  obtaining  the  pope's  pei^ 
coats,  neither  shoes,  nor  yefsuves}  for  the     mission,  had  actually  embarked  for  that  conn-  ■ 
workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat."    **  That,"  he  -  tty ;  but  was  driven  by  a  tempest  imo  some  ;  . 
exclaimed,  "  is  me  life* I  wi«h  for:"  and  he    port  on  the  eastern  csasts  of  the   Adriatic,  > 
threw  aside  his  shoes,  his  wallet,  his  staff,and  the     whence  he  returned  into  Italy. '  Afterwards  he- 
little  money  he  had,  keeping  only  one  poor  coat,    bad  set  out  on  a  journey  through  Fiance  and  ' 
with  a  cowl,  such  as  the  shepherds  in  Italy  then    Spain,  with  the  intendon  of  passing  over  into    . 
wore,  girded  round  about  with  a  knotted  cord.     Africa,  to  convert  the  Moon ;  but  was  prp^  . 
He  now  considered  a  voluntary  poverty  to  be     vented  by  illness  from  undertaking  the  latter 
the  essence  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  soul  of  reli-    expedition.     Having  returned  into  Italy^  after 
gion,  and  resolved  henccforwards  strictly  to  fol-    the  meeting  of  the  general  chapter  of  his  ordK 
,  £w  it,  and  to  employ  himself  in  recommending    already  mentioned,  he  embariced  on  a  voyage  t« 
it  to  others.     He  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  pious     the  East,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  nolv  /' 
atid  well-meaning  man,  though  very  ignorant,    s^ulchre,  and  propa^ting  the  christian  faitlil-''' 
atid  injured  10  his  intellect  either  by  me  disorder    among  the  Satacens.     In  Uiis  wild  achenw, .  at  > 
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aisif  ht  Imtgined)  he  met  with  no  luccese,  and  FRAKCI3  of  'Pavj.o,  a  RomUli  saint,  sikI 

VM  fortunate  to  escape  with  hia  life,  after  at-  founder  of  the  order  of  Mininui  vm  bora  at 

tonptiog  to  pCDiwde  the  sultan  to  embrace  Paulo,  a  town  of  Calabria,  in  the  year  141^. 

ChruMianity.     He  offered)  it  ia  ssud,  to  commit  In  coosequencc  of  a  vow  made  bf  hit  parents 

himself  to  the  fiaEoeS,  ia  testimony  of  the  truth  to  devote  him  to  a  religious  life,  he  entered  into 

of  that  rpiigion  for  which  he  pleaded  j  but  the  the  Franciscan  conTcnt  at  St.  Mark's,  thcepis- 

vihan  would  not  permit  him  to  give  such  a  ct^al  town  in  the  province,  where  he  continued 

proof  of  the  BTdour  of  hli  zeal,  ^r  which  he  for  one  year.     Afterwards  he  enzaeed  in  va- 

appears  to  have  respected  him,  by  au&ring  nous  pilgrimages,  and  then  adopted  the  hermit's 

Ipm  to  be  civilly  diHuissed.  life,  in  a  solitary  spot  not  far  from  his  nadve 

After  his  return  to  his  native  country,  be  town.     Finding,  however,  that  in  this  situation 

employed  hims^  for  soiae  tine  in  eitending  he  was  exposed  to  the  intrusion  of  too  many 

hi«  iastitutioas,  and  ia  farsung  reeulatioiw  for  visitors,  he  retired  to  a  desert  part  of  the  sea- 

ncW  braaches  of  his  order,  comptdwnding  lay-  coast,  where  be  found  means  to  construct  fogc 

-laeii,  ai  Well  as  female  devotees.     When  he  himself  a  cell  among  the  rocks.    The  fame  of 

bad  eoin^eted  his  ptanst  he  resigned  the  gene-  hit  great  sanctity  foon  drew  after  him  disciples, 

X^dib^  ctt  his  ordef  to  on«  of  lus  disciples,  and  who  in  the  first  instance  built  1  chapel  and  » 

irithdrew   to  indulge   is   contemplation,   and  small  hermitage  adjoining  his  cell  %  but  their 

pnKtile  aelf-denlal  and  religious  austeritiesj  in  numbers  rapidly  increasiag,  a  monastery  waa 

a'«^itudc  among  the  Appenine  mountains.     In  built  upon  the  spot,  which  was  the  first  belong- 

duB  sditude  it  IS  pretended  that  Jesus  Christ  in^  to  a  new  order,  of  which  the  oriEinal  dcno- 

iatpriated  on  him  uc  marks  of  his  five  wOunds,  mmation  was  that  of  Hirimtt  tf  St.  Franeis. 

veiceniing  which  nitmbetless  strange  tales  ate  Our  Francis  was  the  founder,  ud  rwminated 

related  by  the  monkt  of  his  order,  who  obtam-  superior  general,  after  his  institute  had  received 

«A  leave  to  dedicate  1  festival  in  hotmur  of  the  approbation  of  pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  the  year 

thwe-holy  ptints.    TbcOe  oi  our  readers  who  1473-      At  a   subsequent   period   he   revised 

aia  cttrioBs   to  have   infbrmatioa   concerning  and  altered  bis  regolations,  and  obtained  p'o^ 

a*mt  other  legends  «4ueh  are  told  of  him,  of  Alexander  Vlth's  confirmation  of  them  in  tlieir 

Us  devices  to  mortify  his  carnal  hiata,  and  of  ikw  form  {  on  which  occasion  the  name  of  the; 

the  ridiculous  raad  actions  by  whidi  he  was  dis-  order  vras  changed   to  that   of  Afiaimr,  be- 

tipgnished,  we  refer  to  the  particuJart  Uiat  are  cause  that  out  of  his  profound  humility  Francis 

ndKted  under  bis  artide  ia  B^e.    Sy  die  se-  visbcd  himself  and  followers  to  be  distinguished 

vare  -discmHne  irUch  he  adc^ted.  Of  whidi  by  tbe  diminutive  ^pcllation  of  iVAiruJuininu. 

rsfmAed  fl^ellittton  and  fiMtmgs  fonaed  lu  Ine  rules  of  his  order  were  eatremcly  rigorous^ 

iftooatider^e  par^  he  broueht  on  himtelf  a  cnjcnnii^  on  the  meinbeT*  a  perjKtual  Lent, 

QQin^iCatiDn  of  <Bwrders^  which  put  an  end  to  and  peat  aemrity  of  personal  disdptine     Fran- 

hb  life  at  Asuii,  in  1226,  when  he  was  oely  cis  practised  to  an  extreme  the  abstineace  aiul 

forty^&vc  years  «f  age.     He  vraa  caatMiiscd  by  naonificatioTU  which  he  prescribed  to  hia  fol- 

{Wpc  Gicgory  IX.  ia  the  ycir  1 230.   Hid  ofder  lovera  j  on  as  occasion  t^ing  any  wine,  meat*. 

Moti  Mse;  to  great  spleador  afher  die  founder's  fishj  or  milk;  ciuUcnting  himself  with  bread 

detdi,  and  mattiiaUy  oontributed  to   support  and  water  ^  never  tasting  food  till  ^ter  sunset ;, 

^  p6wei  aad  tnflaeoce  of  dke  Honaa  see,  by  going,  barefoot ;   sleeping  on  the  floor  of  his. 

the  zed  taA  activity  w^  wUdi  the  metnbcva  cell,  without  any  other  [ollow  than  a  stone  or  a- 

employed  theB»d«a  in  diacoTcring  and  exdit-  block  of  wood  ;  and  VKaring  a  rought  hair-cloth, 

fating  heretics  \  die  various  negodations  and  next  to  bis  skin,  under  a  coarse  and  mean  upper 

esdnssies  undertaken  by  them  for  the  intcRsts  drefs.     And  because  he  thus  unnaturally  cut 

.    of  the  hiemcby^  and  dicar  iacessant  labeois  himstlf  off  from  partaking  in  the  inoacent  en^. 

teenfam  an  imJAcit  obedieiice  to  the  Rjoftiu  joynwHts  of  life,  end  ^Mued  and  torLurcd  hin- 

pontifls.    But  th*  pawiciihrt  rehking  t«  it  be-  self,  as  diougb  the  God  whom  he  wished  to 

loi^  to  t^  pmrince  of  the  cciiesiaibcal  htstiK  conciliate  had  been  a  malignaiit  and  hateful 

xiao.    St.  Francis  '•na  the  author  of  "  l^ia-  demoi:^  delighting  in  the  misery  of  men,  iostcail; 

fcAm,"  'f-  Outionef^"  **  RegiUsE  Monachia  Pna-  of  the  kmd  and  indulgciu  father  of  bis  crea- 

acBpt;^"  *<  Ct41eakHit9,"   "  So-Snones,"   &c.  tures;  so  geeat  was  the  ignorance  and  aupcrati-. 

laUa];  vrcre  collected  together  and  publiihed  at  tioa  of  the  Uraes,  that  be  acquired  the  highest^ 

Pivi8iai64i,bTjohndelBUaye,inoiieTolume  chanfcjer  for  piety  and  virtue  by  these  austeci- 

&li»   CtMi^i  aist.  Lit.vU.iI.  mi.  toe.  Schotath,  ties.    Kis  fame  soon  spcead  over  Europe,  in^ 

i^fri.Sasb^AAtb.SJitt.Ssd^i^.XLlS.'^^,  digCKnt.pwte  of  wtkioh  iaanj[  njpiuiberies  ware. 
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CK<ted.  for  friars  of  lus  order.  So  high  was  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  theo- 
the  ^lunion  entcrcaiaed  of  his  fanctity,  and  of  lugy-  In  the  year  1537  he  quitted  Paiis,  and 
the  prevalence  of  his  intercessions  vita  Heaven,  went  to  Venice,  where  Loyola,  who  had  taken 
that  when  Lewis  XI.  of  France  was  attacked  a  journey  into  ^pain  to  settle  some  a^rs,  met 
by  St  dangercHia  distemper,  he  sent  for  Francis  him  and  the  rest  of  his  companions,  who  were 
out'of  Calabria,  hoping  to  obtain  a  cure  by  vir-  now  ten  in  number.  From  Venice  Francis 
tae  of  hie  prayers.  To  this  journey  he  was  Xavier  and  some  others  of  the  companions  went 
much  duincltned,  and  refused  to  undertake  it}  to  Rome,  where  tliey  obtained  leave  from  pope 
until  comnunded  to  do  to  by  the  pope  He  I'aul  III.  to  embark  on  a  mission  to  the  Holf 
Wis  received  by  Lewis  with  the  greatest  ho-  Land,  and  also  to  be  admitted  to  priest's  or- 
iioiir,.and  had  apartments  assigned  to  him,  and  dcrs.  They  then  returned  to  Venice,  where 
nmc  of  (lis  religious  who  accompanied  him  Loyola  had  continued,  and  prepared  for  their 
ia  the  palace  of  Plessia-Ies-Tours,  where  the  voyage  to  the  East ;  but  they  were  pre- 
lUng  then  icsided.  After  the  death  of  tliat  vented  from  undertaking  it  by  the  restrictions 
prince)  his  successor  Chailes  VIIL  built  a  con-  which  the  grand- seignior  had  laid  on  the  ad— 
vfciit  for  Francis  and  his  monks  in  the  park  be-  mission  of  pQgrims  and  missionaries  into  Fales- 
loQging  to  that  palace.  In  this  convent  Francis  tine.  Their  attention  was  now  engaged  in  itt. 
dkd,  in  1507,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-  creasing  their  numbers  from  among  the  mem- 
one  yean.  Commines,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  bers  of  the  different  Italian  universities;  in 
while  he  ^>eaks  in  high  terms  of  his  sanctity,  preaching,  and  instructing  young  persons ;  and: 
says,  that  he  was  a  total  stranger  to  literature,  m  laying  the  foundation  of  the  famous  Society 
and  scarcely  knew  any  thing.  He  was  canon-  of  Jesus. .  Soon  after  the  pope  had  given  his. 
ised  by  pope  Leo  X.  in  the  year  15 19.  In  sanctifm  to  the  establishment  of  that  new  order,, 
Paris  ue  friars  of  bis  order  were  called  £mu-  John  III.  king  of  Fortujpl  applied  to  the  holy 
Hfianus,  probably  after  the  name  of  Ben-  see  for  misuonarics,  to  be  sent  to  propagate  the- 
Htamie  given  by  the  kings  Lewis  and  Charles  catholic  faith  in  the  East  Indies.  Francia- 
to  their  rounder ;  and  in  Spain  Fathiri  of  tie  Xaviei  was  one  of  the  persons  selected  for  this. 
Vifhrj,  on  account  of  a  memorable  defeat  of  arduous  enterprise  -,  and  he  possessed  an  un- 
the  Moors  by  Ferdinand  V.  which  it  is  pre-  daunted  resolution,  together  with  a  degree  of 
tended  was  foretold  by  St.  Fnncis.  Mortri,  genius  and  sagacity,  of  perseverance,  patience,, 
JOfoKi.  Dkt.  Hist. — M.  and  zeal,  that  eminently  fitted  him  for  engaging- 
.  FRANCIS  XAVIER,  a  Rontiah  taint,  and  in  it.  He  embarked  at  Lisbon  for  the  Indies  in. 
eommonly  called  the  ApMtU  if  the  Iitdi/ms,  was  I54ii  ^^  in  the  following  year  arrived  at  the- 
the  son.  of  John  Jtu/t,  a  gentleman  of  Navarre,  ^ituguee^  settlement  of  Goa.  For  ten  years. 
and  bom  at  the  chateau  oi  Xaviei,  at  the  foot  he  laboured  incessantly  in  spreading  the  know- 
of  ths  Pyrennees,  in  the  year  ijo6.  He  was  l^e  of  the  catholic  faith  in  tjiat  city,  the 
the  youngest  of  a  number  of  sons,  who  almost  southern  continent  of  India,  Malacca,  the  Alo> 
all  of  them  entered  into  thfl  aiUtary  proCes-  lucca  islands,  and  Japan  j  and  certainly  pre- 
sioa;  but  his  iaclination  earif  prompted  hitn  vailed  on  vast  numbers  to  profess  themselves' 
n  embraoc  a  studiious  life,.  After  hsving  been  Christians.  In  tlie  latter  island,  especially,  he- 
inttnicted  in  dstsical  learninf;  ia  his  native  with  wonderful  rapidity  laid  the  foundations  of ' 
cmmtrr,  be  was  sent  to  the  unwertity  of  Paris,  the  catholic  church,  which  fiourished  for  man^ 
wherehe  went  through  acourse  of  jMiilosophy,  yeari  iji  that  vast  empire.  It  may  be  fairly^ 
and  wSu  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  For  dosbtedt  however,  whether  the  number  of  his 
some  time  he  taught  jduloiophf  in  the  college  converts  was  so  great,  in  any  of  those  placet^. 
of  Beaovai^  until  he  b«»mc  af^quainted  wuh  at  has  bc^n  represented  by  the  historians  of  the, 
tfae  fHnons  Igaatki*  Xoyoht  who  wan  pursuing  society^  for  when  we  $na  their  natation  inter- 
»  oounie  of  plolosfqihy  and  theoh^y  at  Paris,  spersed  with  fabuloos  accounts  of  prodigies  and'' 
Witlh  X4>yd]a  be  jwnttactftl  >  stiist  intimacy,  nuEacles  performed  b^  him,  we  cannot  but  je— 
i^i  was  one  cf  the  leven  «an^>anians  who  en-  qeive  their  representatibat  with  some  degree  of 
tared  into  a  row  inibe  cKweh  of  Moot-Martie,,  hesitation  and  scepticism.  And  in  appreciating; . 
in  1534,  to  cooform  UisnMelvee  to  astiict  reli-  die  benefits  resulting  from  his  labours,  it  might 
Ijians  dticiplipv»  nd  t»  embvk  ia  anew  under-''  be  questioned,  wh^her  the  species  of  Christi- 
t^iog  far  ptomitfiiig  tibe  interests  of.  (he  «a-  i^nitf  intcoduced  by.  him  aod  his  coadjutors  of' 
dniio /akht.paTtiailaffly  by  dkc  canv«vtioq-af;  ^school  of  LoyaU.amoi^  the  Pagans  in  Ja-. 
ihfidqh.  Fr»in this  tine  he  seoDuaced  aU  pro-  pan,  accommodated  as  it  was  to  their  former- 
sfed  of- any.  etidriiiblMBt  iiB.^wfmdi^.  !^t4.  oatiow  avd  su^stitioos,  were  much  preferable^ 
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to  Ae  ancient  idolatry  of  the  country.     From  tion,  and   amiablcness  of  his  manners.     H"* 

JapaO)  Francis  Xavier  departed  for  Cnina]  but  elcmentarjr  classical  education  he  received  at 
e  was  taken  sick  on  His  voyage,  and  died  die  college  of  Annecy ;  whence  he  was  re- 
in sight  of  that  empire  in  1552,  when  in  the  moved  to  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  was' 
foTty-sisth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  beatified  perfected  in  the  learned  languages,  and  went 
by  pope  Paul  V.  in  the  year  1619  J  and  canon-  through  his  course  of  philosophy,  and  alio 
Iscd  by  his  successor  pope  Gregory  XV.  in  the  part  of  a  theological  couise  under  the  Jesuits, 
year  i6a2.  He  was  the  author  of  five  books  Among  the  other  professors  whose  lectures'  he 
■of  ,'*  Epistles,"  published  at  Paris  in  1631,  attended  was  the  famous  John  Maldonat.  Af- 
octavo ;  a  "  Catechism ;"  and  some  other  small  terwards  his  father  sent  him  to  the  university 
pieces.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Moth,  of  P^dua,  to  study  jurisprudence  under  the 
Hul.  Eccl  Sxc,  XVI.— M.  .  celebrated  Guy  Panciroli.  Having  taken  his 
FRANCIS  DE  BORGIA,  a  Romish  saint,  degree  of  doctor  in  law,  he  returned  into  Sa- 
«-afi  a  Spaniard  by  nation,  and  bom  about  the  voy,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate  of  the  senate 
year  1511.  He  was  the  grandson  of  pope  df  Chambeiry  ;  but  he  soon  renounced  his  legal 
Alexander  VI.  and  hereditary  duke  of  Candia.  profession,  and  embraced  the  ecclesiastical.  ' 
He  obtained  the  viceroyship  of  Catalonia,  and  After  having  taken  orders,  and  being  made  pro- 
from  his  birth  and  connections  might  have  ex-  vost  of  Annecy,  he  speedily  acquired  great  re- 
pected  the  highest  honours  which  the  king  of  putation  as  a  preacher ;  and  as  he  was  possessed 
Spain  bad  to  bestow ;  but  he  grew  disgusted  of  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  those 
with  the  world,  and  determined  to  embrace  the  whom  the  catholic  church  was  pleased  to  stig-  < 
■ecclesiastical  life.  One  circumstance  that  con-  matise  by  the  title  of  Heretics,  he  was  sent  by 
tiibuted  to  produce  this  resolution  was  the  loss  hrs  bishop  on  missions  into  the  valleys  of  his 
of  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  ofF-  diocese,  to  endeavour  to  bring  back  the  disciples 
spring.  Relinquishing  to  others  the  care  of  of  Zuingle  and  Calvin  into  me  papal  fold.  His 
thtur  education  and  welfare,  he  became  a  mem-  labours  are  said  to  have  been  attended  with 
ber  of  the  socieiy  of  Jesus  in  1548,  and  In  the  wonderful  success;  in  consequence  of  which 
year  1565  was  raised  to  the  post  of  general  of  he  was  judged  to  he  the  most  proper  person  to 
that  order.  He  frequently  refused  valuable  succeed  to  the  episcopal  dignity  in  that  diocese., 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  as  well  as  the  high  ho-  With  this  view  the  bishop  of  Geneva  chose 
nour  of  the  cardinalate;  and  dedicated  his  him  for  his  coadjutor:  an  appointment  which 
whole  time  and  labour  to  the  advancement  he  was  desirous  of  declining,  but  was  obliged  ' 
of  the  interests  of  his  society.  Pope  Fius  V.  to  accept  of  it  by  the  injunction  of  pope  Cle- 
knowing  his  adrhirable  talents  for  business,  ment  VIII.  and  was  consecrated  to  it  under  the 
and  entire  dcvotedness  to  the  Roman  see,  title  of  bishop  of  Nicopolis.  Soon  afterwards 
obliged  him  to  accompany  his  nephew  car-  he  had  occasion  to  take  a  journey  to  Paris, 
dinal  Alexandrinus,  whom  he  sent  legate  into  where  Henry  IV.  made  him  considerable  offers, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  afterwards  into  France,  in  order  to  retain  him  in  his  kingdom;  but  he 
Fie  died  at  Rome,  in  1571,  in  the  sixty-second  preferred  his  humble  appointment  in  Savoy  to 
yeai-  of  his  age,  and  was  beatified  by  pope  Ur-'  the  splendid  bishoprics  of^  which  he  might  have 
ban  VIIL  in  1(^14,  and  canonised  by  pope  Cle-  had  his  choice  in  France,  together  with  a  9ar- 
lAent  X.  in  1671.  Hewas  the  author  of  several  dinal's  hat,  and  returned  to  his  native  country 
theological  and  devotional  pieces,  written  in  the  in  the  year  i  $03.  It  was  in  the  same  year  that* 
Spani^  language,  and  much  esteemed  in  his  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Geneva  called  htm 
riative  country.  Tbey  were  translated  into  La-  to  the  full  exercise  of  the  episcopal  functions  ia 
tiQ  by  father  Alphonsus  Deza,  a  Jesuit,  and  that  diocese,  when  he  applied  biciself  with 
published  ^t  Brussels  in  1675,  in  folio.  Mereri.  grest  diligence  to  the  reformatioti  of  ^uset 
Niiiv.  Did.  Hist. — M.  among  the  clergy,  and  the  monastic  mstitu- 
FRAt^iS  DE  SALES,  another  saint  of  the  tions,  and  united  to  the  character  of  a  vigilant 
■  Romish  Calendar,  and  founder  of  the  religious  ecclesiastical  superintendant,  that  of  the  good 
.order  of  tie  Visitatlen,  was  descended  from  one  pastor,  and  beneficent  friend  of  his  flock.  He 
of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  families  in  Savoy,  visited  the  sick,  relieved  the  poor,  and  was  al- 
and born  at  the  castle  of  Sales,  near  Geneva,  in  ways  ready  to  afibrd  his  assistance^  in  temporal 
theyear  15^7.  Inhis  carlyycarshis  mindwas-  as  well  as  spiritual  matters,  to  allwhoaj^Iicd  to 
strongly  impressed  with  virinous  and'pious  jjrin--  him>  And  he  exhibited,  in  his  own  lifcva  ccun- 
«!ptes,  and  he  recommended  himself  to  uni-i  mendable  pattern  of  piety,  ptiritj,  candour,  and 
rersal  estech)  by  the  <wectncs«  of  his  dispoei'  unaffected  eimftttcity  and  urbuiity.    But  what 
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principallr  ncofflmended  him  to   the  Ronun    met  with  •  fxTOurable  reception  in  the  cadiolic' 
see,  was  his  zeal  and  acQvit^  in  winning  over    world.     The  most  important  of  theiii  is  a  coU 
the  Protestants,  or  half  protesUnts,  to  the  catho-     leaion  of  theological  and  morallectures,  which 
lie  with.     IF  we  are  to  credit  tlie  accounts  of    was  published  after  the  author's  death  at  Lyons, 
his  catholic  biographers,  he  was  the  instrument     in  1557,  and  afterwards  in  other  places,  under 
of  reconciling  above  seventy  thousand  heretics     the  title  of  "  Theologicse  Pnelectiones  XIII. 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  during  the  ten  years     &c."  iii  two  volumes,  which  are  analysed  by  Du- 
before  his  succession  to  the  episcopate  of  Ge-    pin.    The  author  died  at  Salamanca,  in  the  yeir 
neva  ;  and  after  that  event  persevered   in  the      '549-     Dupin.  Mtrtri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.- — M. 
same  course,  with  equal  diligence  and  propor-        FRANCIS  DE  JESUS-MARIA;  in  Latin, 
tionate  success.     In  the   year    1610   he  esta-     Francis  a  jKSD-MARii.a  learned  Spanishcar- 
blished,  in  conjunction  with  madame  de  Chan-     melite   Monic,  of  the   reformed  order  of  St. 
tal,  the  order  of  the  Vuitation,  iar  female  devo-    Theresa,  who  flourished  in  the  17th  century, 
tees,  of 'which  the  first  inati.tution  was  fixed  at    was  a  native  of  Burgos,  in  CMd  Castille.     He 
Annecy.     In  this  order  fewer  austerities  arc     taught  theology  with  much  applause  in  the  uni-- 
enjoined  on  the  professed  than  in  most  other    versity  of  Salamanca,  and  discharged  the  office* 
monastic  institutions  j  and  it.  proved  so  popular,     of  definitor<-gener3l  of  his  order  with  great  re— 
that  during  the  life  of  madame  de  Chantal,  the     putation.     He  died  in  the  year  1677.     He-was 
first  superior,  eighty  seven  houses,  governed  by    the  autjior  of  "  Cursus  Theologix  moralis  Sat 
its  regulations,  were  established  in  France  and     manticensis,"  published  at  Salamanca  in  lfi6j. 
Savoy,  whence   they  noon  spread   into  Italy,     in  folio,  and  afterwards  reprinted'  at  Lyons,  and 
Germany,  and  Poland.     In  the  year  ifiai  the  •  Madrid}  "  Commentaries  on  the  Apocalypse," 
bi^op  received  an  order  from  the  duke  of  Sa-     published  at  Lyons  in  164S,  and  1649,  in  two- 
Toy  to  proceed  to  Avignon,  to  be  present  at  an     virfumcs  folio,  &C.     vV/win*.— M. 
mtenriew  between  that  prince  and  Lewis  XIIL         FRANCIS,    Laurence,-  a    French    abb£,. 
of  France ;  after  which  he   went  to   Lyons,     and  various  writer,  was  bom  at  Aiinthod  in 
where  he  was  cut  off  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy     Franche-Comte,  in  the  year  1698,  and  died  at 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  bis  age.     He  was.  ca-     Paris  in  1782-.     For  some  rime  he  belonged  to- 
nonised  by  pope  Alexander  VIT.  in  the  year    the  order  of  the  Chevaliers  of  St.  Lazarus,  but^. 
1IS65.     He  was  the  author  of  several  works    "having  quitted  it,  he  removed  to  Paris,  where 
much  esteemed  by  devout  Catholics,  ~of  which    !)«  dg>gc^  in  the  line  of  private  tuition.     He 
the  most  valuable  is  entitled  "  An  Introduc-    was-lhe  author  of  seven!  worica,  which,  though' 
Uon  to  a  Devout  Life,"  intended  to  shew  that    '"o*  entitled  to  much  praisefbr  their  elegance,, 
devotion  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  persons    or  correctness  of  style,  met,  nevertheltss,  with- 
immured  in  cloisters,  or  the  religious  by  profes-    a  favourable  reception  from  the  public,  on  ac^ 
sion,  but  that  its  duties  are  perfectly  compatible    count  of  their  utility-   One  was  a  treatise  on 
with  the  obligations  of  civiT  and  secular  hfc.     "  Geography,"  i2mo.  known  by  the  name  of 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  treatise  "  On  the    "Crezot,  because  dedicated  to  a  lady  so  called',. 
Love  of  God,"  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of     for  whose  use  it  was  compiled.     Itis  commend^ 
much  mysticism  with  his  pious  reflections  and     ed'  as  a  perspicuous,  methodical,  and  accurate' 
exhortations.     The  same  remark  is  applicable     performanse,  and  has  undergone  a  variety  of 
to  his   "  Spiritual  Letters,"  and' other  practical     impressions.     The  most  important  of  his  other 
and  devotional  pieces.     The  whole  of  his  works     publications,  were  designed  to  counternct  the 
compose  two  volumes  in  foHo.    Mereri.  Nouv.     tendency  of  the  insidious  remarks  and  refleo 
Dict.  Hut.—'M.  tions  disseminated  throughout  the  writings  of 

FRANCIS,  or  Franciscus  db  VtcroRri^  celebrated  French  philosophers,  and  men  of  let- 
■jo  named  from  a  town  of  Navarre,  in  which  he  tcrs,  on  the  subject  of  revealed  reii!;ion';  and 
was  born,  was  a  celebrated  Spanish  divine  in'  afibrd  proof,  that  if  the  author  could  not  Ti&- 
the  16th  centurv.  He  pursued  his  stAdies  in  with  his  opponents  in  eloquence  and  wit;  he  fre- 
die  university  of  Parisj  w^cre  he  took  his  de-  quendy  shewed  himself' their  superior  in  poinT 
grees,  and  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  of  information  on  the  subject;  ingenuousness, . 
tionntiy.  Having  entered  into  the  order  of  and  sound  reasoning:  Their  titles  are,  "  The-' 
dominican  preaching  friars,  he  was  appointedi  Evidences  of  the  Relfcion  of  Jesus  Christ,"  in' 
to  the  office  of  professor  of  theology,  and  de-  four  vols,  izmo;  "  A  Defence  of  Reltsion,"  iir> 
Uvered  lectures  at  Salamanca  and  other  Spanish*  four  vols;  iinu> ;  '"  An  Examination  of  the  Ca- 
untversities.  His  merits  were  held  in  high  e^^  tecbism  of  an  honest  Man ;''  "  An  Enquiry.inta^ 
lunation  bj^hiscouotrpoctii  and  hit  W0T»LtiaT«'  die  Facts  oa  which  the.Christiao- Retigio•■i»^ 
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founded/'  in  three  Tolumes  xamo.  1767  ;  and  Pro  EIo<f uentiai  Pro  PoeticSi  DeXTsa  Eloquen- 

'*  Observations  on  the  Philosophy  of  History/'  tix  in  Ssciis  ^and  his  Latin  poems,  viz.  "  Elc- 

&VQ.   Nouv.  Diet.    Hist. — M.  •  ■  ziarum,  liber  tjuTntus ;  Odarum,  liber  tertiui ; 

FRANCIUS,    FzTERt  a  celebrated  Greek  Epigrammaturo,  liber  tcTtiusj"  together  with 

and  Latin  poet,  was  born  at  Amsterdain,  in  <*  Ilhistrium  vironim  adF.  FranciumEpIstolx," 

1645.     He  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  classi-  being  a  collection  of  a  hundred  agd  eighteen  leU 

cal  learning  by  Ha£ian  Junius,  rector  of  the  .ters,  written  to  him  in  Latin  by  difSient  men 

Latin  school,  who  advised  him  to  take  Ovid  as  of  learning,  but  chiefly  by   Grsvius,   James 

his  model.    He  afterwards  pursued  his  studies  Gronovius,  Nicholas  Hcinslug,  Ferizonius,  Gis- 

at  Leyden,   under  John  Frederic  .Gronovioe,  bert  Cnpcr,  Huet,  Ryckius  and  Rapin,  with 

with  whom  he  entered  into  a  most  intimate  two  from   Ferdinand  Furstenbcrg,  bishop   of 

friendship,  as  well  as  with  hi*  son  James.     In  Paderbom.     Gtneral  Hist.  Dictiotwry,  by  Zuit^ 

the  year  1669  he  made  a  tour  to  England,  frc^  tius. — J. 

which  he  proceeded  to  France,  arid  while  in  the        FRANCKE,  Augustus  HsaMAH,  a  learn- 

latter  country,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  ed   German  lutheran  divine,   was    descended 

of  UwE  at  Anjou.     After  residing  some  time  3,1  from  respectable  parents,  and  born  at  Lubeck, 

Parif,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  in  the  year  166^.     He  had  the  misfortune  to 

.  various  inea  of  learning,  and  particularly  the  lose  his  father  when  very  young ;  but  his  guarr 

Latin  poet  Rapin,   he  continued  his  travels  to  dians  took  care  to  have  him  well  instructed  ia 

Italy.     At  Florence  he  was  treated  with  great  classicalleaming,preparatory  to  his  entering  on 

respect  by  the  grand-duke,  and  at  Rome,  which  academic  studies.     In  the  year  l6^^  he  wa« 

,he  visited  also,  he  was  much  noticed  by  the  sent  to  the  universitr  of  Erfurt,  and  afterwardf 

principal  men  of  the  city.     In  the  year  16741  to  that  of  Kiel,  in.  both  which  places  hedistinr 

tbe  magbtratcs  of  Amsterdam  appointed  him  giiished  himself  by  his  diligence  and  improve* 

professor  of  historyand  rhetoric.     In  1692  he  ment.     In  the  year  1683  he  spent  some  tirai; 

'W&s  invited  to  Leyden  to  be  professor  of  Creek ;  at  Hamburgh,  to  perfect  him&elf  in  the  Hebvaw 

but  the  ma^tratee  of  Amsterdam  having  raised  language  under  a  learned  Jew  in  that  citv,  and 

bis  salary,  he  declined  this  offer,  and  continued  then  went  to  Gotha  i  whence,  in  1684,  ne  pio- 

to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  till  the  pe-  ceeded  to  Leipsic,  where,  in  the  following  year> 

nod  of  his  deaths  which  took  place  in  the  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.   During 

1704.     In  regard  to  his  taJents,  they  se^m  to  his  stay  in  that  universitr,  he  established,  joiiit-  ' 

have  been  held  in  high  estimation  by  those  who  ly  with  some  of  his  feUow-students,  a  society 

at  that  time  were  the  best  judges  of  literary  me-  for  conferences  on  theoTogical  and  biUical  to- 

rit.     J.  G.  Gronovius,  Rapin,  and  Gisbert  Cu-  pics,  which  is  sud  to  exist  to  the  present  time, 

compliment  him  highly  in  their  letters,  for  under  the  name  of  CoHegiuM  PhUt^Biiiicum.. 

skill  la  Latin  poetry   and  oratory.      Hii  From  I^eipsic  he  went  to  Wittemberg,  where 

Gr<ek  verses,  however,  nave  been  by  some  cs-  he  met  with  a  friendly  reception  from  me  leam- 

teemed  more  than  the  Latin.     How  much  h?  ed  men  in  that  university  i  and  by  their  per* 

was  attached  to  the  &eek  language  may  be  seen  suasion  was  induced  to  place  himself  for  some 

by  an  oration  he  composed,  "  De  PrxUantia  time  at  Lunenburg,  under  the  instructions  of 

Lkigux  Grsecse;"  and  hence  Menage  addressed  the  superintendant  M.  Sandhagent,  who  had 

to  hun  a  Greek  Idyll.  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  learned  and  critic 

Many  of  his  poems  were  written  on  William  cal  iHterpictcr  of  the  sacred  writings.     From 

III.  king  of  England,  Frederic-William,  elec*  Lunenburg  he  returned  to  Leipsic,  where  he 

tor  of  Brandenburg,  and  his  son  the  first  kiug  delivered  public  lectures  on  the  Scriptures,  in 

of  Prussia  y  and  after  his  death  a  number  of  which  he  combined  critical  dlscuislan  with  prac- 

gold  coins,  and  other  vahiable  presents,  which  tical  and  useful  reflcctious.     He  was  so  popular; 

he  had  received  from  these  and  other  princes,  a  lecturer,  that  his  audience  frequently  consisted 

were  found  amouf  his  property.     His  works  of  near  300  students   of  the  univer^y.     To 

are :   "  Specimen  Eloquentise  £xtcrioiis,  pri-  whatever  cause  it  was  owing,  whether  co  jea- 

mum  8c  alterum  ;"  the  first  published  in  1697  lousy  of  his  popularity,  or,  according  to  the  re- 

and  170c, and  thesccondin  1699}  "  Poemata,"  presentation  of  some  authors,  to  the  fanatical 

1673,  in  tamo,  and  1697,  Svo.;  "  Orationes,"  tendencyof  his  instructions,  it  is  certain  that  the. 

1692,  and  1704,  Svo. ;  "  Giegorii  Nazianzeni  leading  men  at  Leipsic  combined  to  subject  him^ 

Homilia  ■  Ue  Amore  Pauperutis,'  ex  Ckseca  ver-  to  so  manj  mortifications,  that  be  was  obligeO: 

nacule  versa  ic  notis   iliustrata,"   1697,  Svo.  {  to  rehnauish'his  lectures,  and  to  withdraw  fram> 

"  Postibna,"  consisting  of  three  oratiousj  viz.  that  umversity.     In  the  year  16^0,  he  was 
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oiled  to  undertake  the  office  of  tlie  ministry  in  many,  and  has  rendered  the  projector'*  memory 
one  of  the  churches  of  Erfurt ;  but  in  the  fol-  worthy  of  being  cherished,  as  that  of  a  true  be- 
loving  year  was  deprived  of  chat  situation,  and  iTefactor  to  his  species.  Mr.  Francke  lived  to 
ordered  to  quit  the  place,  under  the  plea  of  his  see  his  pious  and  benevolent  labours  so  well  se- 
bcing  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  Upon  conded,  that  provision  was  made  during  his 
this  event,  the  court  of  Gotha,  satisfied  of  his  time,  either  in  this  institution  or  in  others  con- 
innocence  and  of  his  merit,  immediately  offered  nected  with  it  and  under  the  same  regulations, 
him  a  choice  of  appointments ;  one  in  the  col-  for  the  support  and  education  of  two  thousand 
l^e  of  Coburg,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Wei-  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  children.  He  was 
mar.  But  he  gave  the  preference  to  another  in-  also  enabled  to  establim,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
vitation  which  he  received  at  the  same  time  institution,  a  printing-office,  furnished  with 
from  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  accept  of  types  of  every  sort,  and  even  of  such  languages 
the  professorship  of  the  Oriental  and  Greek  Ian-  as  are  least  generally  known ;  a  museum  of  na- 
guages  in  the  university  of  Halte,  to  which  tural  curiosities,  and  a  numerous  library.  It 
was  added,  the  appointment  of  pastor  to  a  may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  tlia  the 
church  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  that  town.  In  schools  for  orphans  at  Petersburg,  and  at  Potz- 
thc  year  1698,  Mr.  Francke  was  appointed  pro-  dam,  were  founded  on  the  model  of  this  instl- 
fessor  of  divinity  in  ordinary  J  soon  after  which  tution.  By  the  great  exertions  which  Mr, 
he  resigned  bis  professorship  of  the  languages.  Francke  made  on  behalf  of  his  orphan  school. 
Reflecting,  about  this  time,  on  the  ignorance  and  the  attention  which  he  paid  at  the  same 
andvicein  which  the  children  of  the  lower  classes  time  to  his  pastoral  and  professional  dudca,  his 
were  involved,  he  was  inspired  with  the  be-  health  became  considerably  impaired  {  on  which 
acvolent  design  of  attempting  their  reformation,  account  he  took  difierent  journeys  Into  Holland 
For  this  purpose  he  at  first  employed  himself  in  and  other  places,  for  a  chan|feof  air.  In  SJi9, 
-ciring  instructions  to  poor  children  for  two  Maurice,  duke  of  Saxe-Zeist,  having  embraced 
bourg  every  day,  and  engaged  a  student  in  the  the  catholic  religion,  our  professor  was  applied 
university  to  as^st  him  in  that  charitable  work,  to  by  his  duchess,  to  endeavour  to  bring  Um 
At  the  same  time  he  solicited  the  bcncfactiotis  back  into  the  protestant  fold  ;  in  which  business> 
of  the  well-cUsposed,  to  enable  him  to  furnish  after  repeated  conversations  with  him,  he  suc- 
thcm  with  the  necessary  books.  He  commenced  ceeded  according  to  her  wishes.  M.  Francke 't 
his  labours  in  this  philanthropic  field  in  the  year  infirmities  now  increased,  but  without  entirely 
1695.  He  had  soon  a  ntunbcr  of  children  incapacitating  him  for  public  duty  till  1727, 
placed  under  his  care ;  but  he  was  sensible  that  when  he  died,  in  the  £5th  year  of  his  age,  i«- 
much  of  the  benefit  of  his  instructions  must  gretted  by  all  ranks  in  Germany,  for  the  noblfe 
necessarily  be  lost,in  consequence  of  their  inter-  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  interests 
course  with  the  idle  and  vicious,  when  not  im-  of  humanity  and  vinue.  Besides  sermons,  and 
mediately  under  his  eye.  He  therefore  project-  devotional  treatises,  well  known  in  his  native 
«d  an  establishment,  to  be  supported  by  charita-  country,  he  was  the  author  of  "  Programma- 
ble contributions,  in  which  orphans,  and  other  ta,"  17121  "  Pnlcctiones  Hermeneuticse," 
foor  children,  should  not  only  be  instructed,  but  1712;  "  Methodus  Studii  Theologici,"  1723J 
entirely  supported,  until  qualilied  to  be  sent  out  *'  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Prophctarum," 
into  the  world.  His  humane  design  was  bo  1724;  "  Commentatio  de  Scopo  Librorum  Ve- 
looner  known  than  it  was  patronised,  and  he  teris  &  Novi  Testamentii"  "  Manuductio  ad 
waa  speedily  enabled,  by  the  benefactions  which  Lectionem  Scripture  Sacrse,"  1693;  **  Obser- 
1k  received,  to  build  a  small  house  in  Ids  neigh-  vationes  BlblicK,"  11595  i  "  ^^'^^  Studiosi  Theo- 
bourhood,  in  which  he  placed  twelve  orphans,  logise,"  1712  j  and  "  Monita  Pastoralia  Theo- 
■undcr  the  care  of  a  proper  master,  and  sup-  logica,"  1717-  Mereri. — M. 
-plied  them  with  food  and  clothing.  Soon  after-  FR AN  CKEN,CiiKi5TiAN,alcarT)ed  German 
wards  he  was  eiuibled  to  extend  his  plan,  and  unitarian  divine,  in  the  ifith  century,  wnsbom 
erect  additional  buildings ;  and  in  the  year  1 698,  at  Gardleben,  a  town  in  the  marche  of  Bran- 
without  any  capital  adequate  tp  so  great  a  work,  dcnburg,  but  in  what  year  is  not  known.  Hi* 
but  trusting  that  Heaven  would  dispose  the  hur  parents  were  of  the  lutheran  persuasion,  in  the 
nanc  and  benevolent  to  enable  him  to  complete  principles  of  which  he  was  at  first  educated  { 
it,  be  began,  and  in  a  few  years  finished,  the  but  he  became  early  a  convert  to  popery,  and 
hospital,  or  house  for  orphans,  at  Halle.  This  entered  into  the  Jesuits'  society  in  the  year  1 563, 
institution  has  been  of  essential  service  to  the  He  was  sent  to  Rome,  to  go  through  his  novi- 
ioterests  of  humanilj  and  g09d  motalvi^  Ger'  ciate;   where,  by  his  close  application  to  his 
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stivlies,  and  stTit;t  practice  of  morflfication  and  advanced.  It  U  to  be  found  at  the  tni  of  tlw 
pcnanci:,  to  a  degree  of  rigour  much  beyond  second  volume  of  Socinus's  works.  At  this 
what  was  required  of  him,  lie  greatly  injured  time  Francken  was  at  the  Jiead  of  a  seminary  at 
his  he:jtth,  and  was  obliged  to  be  scnc  to  the  Chmelnitz.  Afterwards  he  removed  to  Tran- 
purer  air  of  Naples,  in  order  to  re-establish  it.  sylvania,  where  he  lived  for  some  years,  and 
After  spending  some  years  in  Italy,  he  was  re-  taught  philosophy  in  the  unitarian  seminary  at  . 
called  to  Germany,  where,  if  we  are  to  credit  Clausenburg.  That  situation  he  quitted  in 
tlie  Jesuits,  he  wrote  several  treatises  in  favour  1590,  and  removed  to  I'rague,  where  he  was 
of  their  society,  and  in  opposition  to  the  liete-  patronised  by  Anselm  de  Vels,  Aulic  counsel- 
rodoK  doctrines  that  were  then  propagating  in  !or,  with  whom  he  continued  little  more  than  2 
that  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  But  they  year.  He  is  said  about  this  period  tohavc  re- 
have  not  informed  us  of  the  tides,  or  particular  turned  again,  for  the  third  time,  into  the  cooi- 
subjects,  of  any  such  treatises ;  and  the  entire  munion  of  the  catholic  church.  Afterwards  he 
silcnceof  other  writers  concerning  them,  affords  went  to  Ratisbon,  where  Ciesar  Speciano,  the 
reason  10  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  their  state-  papal  nuncio  to  the  emperor,  expressed  his  rca- 
nient.  It  appears,  that  after Frnncken's  return  diness  to  serve  him;  but  he  rather  chose  to 
to  Germany,  he  for  some  time  iKs charged  the  listen  to  overtures  made  him  by  Ladisiaus  Popo- 
duties  of  -philosophical  professor  at  Vienna,  lius,  one  of  the  emperor's  officers,  who  was  at- 
iiecQcning  convinced,  however,  that  the  doc-  tachatl,  like  himself,  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
trines  of  popery  were  unscriptural,  he  resigned  With  this  patron  and  friend  he  lived  till  he  had 
that  situation,  and  in  the  year  1579  withdrew  produced  his  "  Analysis  Rixic  Christian  ■,  quae 
to  his  native  town.  According  to  the  represent-  Imperium  turbat  Se  diminuit  Romanum."  From 
ation  of  tbcjesults,he  continuedtherefor  some  this  time  we  learn  no  farther  partieulars  coi^ 
time.  Undetermined  with  what  persuasion  he  ccming  him.  He  was  the  author  of  a  sevene 
should  connect  himself,  and  afterwards  success-  satire  on  the  Jesuits,  entitled,  "  Breve  Coll<V 
ively  adopted  the  lutheian  and  calvinist  creeds,  quium  Jesuiticum,  toti  Orbi  Christiano,  ai  rec- 
The  same  authorities  inform  us,  that  it  was  not  te  cognoscendam  hactenus  non  satis  pcrspec- 
long  before  he  repented  of  his  apostacy  from  the  tam  Jesuitarum  Religionem,  utilissimum  ;  ha- 
catholic  belief,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Je-  bitum  a  Sacrse  Theologix  Uoctore  '&  Professom 
suits  of  Vienna,  in  which  he  declared  his  sor-  Paulo  Florenio  cum  Qiristiaiw  f-'rancken,  &c.'' 
row  for  haviag  quitted  the  order,  and  published  1578.;  "  Prxcipuarum  Knumeratio  Causarum^ 
any  treatises  against  the  faith  of  the  church,  cur  Christiani,  cum  in  multis  Religionis  Doa- 
It  is  certain  that  a  letter  bearing  his  name,  and  trinis  sint  mobiles  &  varii.  in  Trinitatis  tamen 
to  the  purport  just  mentioned,  was  printed  at  Dogmate  retinendo  sint  constant issl mi ;"  '*  De 
Vienna,  apparently  in  the  year  1581 -,  but  its  Honore  Christi,  id  est,  utrum  Chrihtus,  cum 
genuineness  is  not  unquestionable.  If,  as  the  ipsa  perfectissima  ratione,  IXus  non  giti  reli^ . 
Jesuits-relate,  heagain  entered  into  their  society,  giosa  tamen  adoratione  colendus  sit -,"  "  Re- 
his  renewed  connection  with  them  was  but  of  sponsio  ad  tres  Orationes  Warcavricii  Jesuits, 
short  duration  ;  for  soon  after  the  time  in  which  quibus  legem  Stephanum  (Bathori)  &  Senatcv 
it  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  we  find  him  res  ad  Protestantcs  penxquendos  incitat  %" 
a  convert  to  the  unitarian  doctrine.  After  a  "  Typus  VeritatisConscientiarum,  &c."  Mo^ 
temporary  residence  in  different  towns  in  Ger-  reri.  Toulmin's  Life  of  Sociuui,  chaps,  i.  and  iv. 
many,  and  Bohemia,  he  joined  himself  to  the  — M. 

unitarian  communion  in  Poland,  and  became  a        FRANCKLIN,  Thomas,  D.D.  a  writer  in 

strenuous  and   one  of  the  most  eminent  advo-  politeliterature,wasborn  inLondonabout  1720^ 

cates  for  the  opinions  which  had  drawn  down  His  father,  a  printer,  was  publisher  of  the  anti- 

the  severity  of  protestant  and  unitarian  perse-  ministerial  paper   called    the   Craftsman,   sub- 

Gution  on  uie  head  of  Francis  David.     In  the  ported  by  Bolingbroke,  Pulteney,  and  other  dis- 

ycar   1584  he  held  a  dispute   at  Chmelnitz,  a  tinguished   persons.      The    son.    through    the 

town  on  the  borders  of  Lithuania,  with  the  ce-  persuasion  of  Pulteney,  who  promised  to  profc 

iebrated  Faustus  Socinus,  in  which  he  maintain-  vide  for  him,  but  afterwards  n^ected  him,  was 

cd  the  same  sentiments  with  David  respecting  brought  up  to  letters,  and  sent  to  Westminu^ 

the  adoration  and   invocation  of  Jesus  Christ,  school.     He  was  thence  transferred,  to  Frinityi- 

He  published  an  accoum  of  this  dispute  in  the  college,   Cambridge,   where    he   dietinguifihed 

■ame  year  ;  which  was  afterwards  republished  himself,  and  of  which,  after  passing  through  the 

by  Socinus,  with  notes,    remarks,    and  many  usual  degrees,  he  became  a  fellow.     He  was  first 

sorreuioos  oi  wt»t  be  was  represented  to  have  knowB'  as  ui  au&or  in  1 749,  by  a  transtatioo  of 
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"  The  Epistles  of  Phalaris,"  and  of  "  Cicero  on 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods."  His  reputation  for 
learniog  received  a  sanction  in  1750  by  his 
election  to  the  Greek  professorship  in  tlic  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  in  1753  he  published 
a  poem  called  "  Translation,"  written  in  srnooth 
and  easy  verse.  He  made  an  attempt,  in  1 757, 
on  the  cess&tion  of  the  periodical  pnper  entitled 
The  World,  to  set  on  foot  a  new  one,  uncler  the 
title  of  "  The  Ccntinel  j"  but  it  only  added  to 
the  many  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  kind.  He 
was  at  that  time  a  preacher  in  London  ;  and 
in  1758  he  printed  a  "  Fast  Sermon."  He  was 
presented  during  that  year  to  the  livings  of 
Ware  and  Thundridgc  in  f  lertfordshire.  One 
of  his  greatest  works,  "  A  Translation  of  all 
the  Plays  of  Sophocles,"  two  volumes  quarto, 
appeared  in  1759.  This  raised  him  to,  at  least, 
a  temporary  celebrity,  and  was  considered  as 
no  mean  proof  of  learning  and  poetical  talents. 
In  a  "  Dissertation  oh  Ancient  Tragedy,"  he 
took  occasion  to  speak  with  great  contempt  of 
the  author  of  The  Orphan  of  China,  which  gave 
[ise  to  an  acrimonious  dispute,  and  may  he 
thought  to  justify  Churchill's  censure  of  him, 
diat  "  he  sickened  at  all  triumphs  but  his  own." 
Neither  is  it  to  his  credit  that  he  presented  to 
the  public  two  tragedies,  "  The  Earl  of  War- 
wick," and  *•  Maulda,"  both  taken  from  the 
French,  without  acknowledgment.  He  lent  his 
name  to  a  translation  of  all  the  works  of  Vol- 
taire, but  it  is  supposed  that  he  executed  little 
more  than  the  version  of  his  "Electra,"  and 
"  Orestes,"  both  which  were  acted.  In  his 
own  profession,  he  was  the  author  of  several 
single  sermons,  and  of  a  volume  of  "  Dis- 
courses on  the  Relative  Duties,"  published  in 
1765,  and  well  received.  "  A  Letter  to  a 
Bishop  concerning  Lectureships,"  represented 
with  much  humour  the  disgraceful  steps  taken 
in  canvassing  for  those  humble  city  prefer- 
ments. Francklin  was  nominated  one  of  the 
king's  chajilains  in  i  767,  and  took  the  degree 
of  D.D.  in  1770.  He  did  not,  however,  dis- 
continue his  literary  employments,  and  even 
wrote  a  farce  for  the  stage  after  this  period. 
Mc  concluded  his  labours  by  a  translation  of 
"  The  Works  of  Lucian,"  two  vols.  4to.  1780, 
which  is  thought  to  afford  a.  very  good  idea  of 
.the  humour  and  vivacity  of  that  celebrated  an- 
cient. He  prefixed  to  it,  by  way  of  preface, 
a  "  Dialogue  between  Lucian  and  Lord  Lyt- 
tleton  in  the  Elysian  Fields,"  which  gave  a 
lively  account  of  the  life  and  character  of 
Lucian.  Hi'  Francklin  held  in  kis  latter  years 
the  livii^  of  Bcastcd  in  Kent.     He  died  in 


London  in  1784.     Eurep.  Magazine,    MentUf 

FRANCO,  Nicholas,  a  man  of -letters, 
whose  history  is  chiefly  worth  recording  b^ 
way  of  a  warning  against  the  faults  to  which 
talents  without  principle  or  discretion  are  liable, 
was  born  at  Benevento  in  1510,  His  father  , 
was  a  schoolmaster,  and  it  was  probably  undor 
him  that  he  acquired  an  acquaintance  w'fh  the 
learned  languages.  He  had  the  mi.  fortune  in 
his  youth  to  contract  an  intimacy  wiih  t;.e  niiivd 
Peter  Aretino,  from  whom  he  caught  t'le  "^j'irit 
of  personal  satire,  with  a  total  disregard  of  mo- 
deration or  decency.  After  he  had  made  him- 
self too  many  enemies  in  his  own  country  to 
remain  tliere  with  safety,  he  removed  to  Venice, 
where  Aretino  then  wtaa.  Their  union,  wliich 
from  the  superior  learning  of  Franco  was  ad- 
vantageous to  the  other,  md  not  long  continue. 
The  success  of  Aretino's  Letters,  puUished  in 
1573,  excited  the  envy  of  Franco,  who  pub- 
lished liis  "  Pistole  Vulgari"  in  iS39>  by  way 
of  rivalry  ;  and  immediately  a  fierce  tvar  broke 
out  between  them,  sustained  on  each  side  with 
the  greatest  rancour  and  malignity.  Franco- 
left  Venice  with  an  intention  of  going  to 
France;  but  on  passing  through  Casal,  he  was 
received  with  so  much  courtesy  by  Fanzino, 
governor  of  Montfeirat,  that  he  took  up  his 
abode  there  for  some  time-  There  he  pub- 
lished a  dialogue,  entitled  "  Dellc  BeJIez?;*' 
and  also  a  collection  of  sonnets  against  Aretino, 
in  conjunction  with  a  "  Prbpeia  Italiana,"  like- 
wise in  sonnets.  Of  this  work flraboschi  says, 
that  "the grossest  obscenity,  the  most  unquaKficd 
abuse,  the  boldest  satire  against  princes,  popes, 
the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  other 
eminent  persons,  are  tlie  gems  which  adorn  this 
infamous  performance."  This  licentiousness' 
of  pen,  however,  did  not  injijre  his  literar+  re-  - 
putation.  He  was  a -principal  member  of  the  - 
academy  of  Argonauti  at  B&nttferrat,  and  in 
that  capacity  wrote  bis  "  Rime  Maritime," 
printed  at  Mantua  in  1549.  In  this  latter  city  ■■ 
he  followed  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  pub- 
lished his  Latin  commentaries  on  the  "  Pria- 
peia,"  atKihuted  to  Virgil,  the  copies  of  which  - 
were  suppressed  and  burned  by  order  of  pope 
Paul  IV.  He  continued  under  Pius  IV.  to  in- 
dulge his  virulence,  but  was  preserved  from 
personal  chastisement  by  the  protection  of  car- 
dinal Moronc,  At  length,  his  irnprudence  in  ■ 
writing  a  Latin  epigram  against  Pius  V.  with 
other  defamatory  hbds,  bcooght  upon  him  tliat 
putiishmeot,  which  it  i&  exuaoniiiiary  tliat  h»  . 
£  E  2 
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^ould  to  long  have  escapei).  He  was  taken 
from  his  study  in  his  furred  robe,  and  hanged 
on  the  common  ea^ows.   This  catastrophe  took 

Elace  in  ■5(S9>  Xt  is  affirmed,  that  some  ycais 
efore  his  death  he  had  been  ordained  priest. 
A  French  writer  in  the  "  Annee  Litteraiie," 
1778,  has  thought  proper  to  paint  Franco  as  a 
man  of  a  free  spirit,  moved  with  virtuous  in- 
dignation against  the  corruptions  he  witnessed, 
and  disdaining  to  flatter  the  great.  But  the 
infamous  character  of  some  of  his  writings  will 
not  justify  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  his  moral 
principles.  He  possessed  qualities,  however, 
which  have  procured  him  praise  from  some  of 
his  con  tern  porarit»,  and  it  is  allowed  that  his  ta- 
lents ^nd  learning  were  considerable.  Besides 
the  works  aheady  mentioned,  he  published 
some  dialogues,  one  of  them  entitled  "  11  Pe- 
trarchista,"  a  romance  called  "  Filcna,"  and 
some  poems  printed  in  difierent  collections. 
He  left  inMS.  a  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad  in 
ottava  riraa.  Moreri.  Ttrabtjchi^  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hbt.~A.  • 

FRANKLIN,  Benjauin,  a  philosopher  and 
Matesman  of  great  celerity,  was  bom  at  Boston 
in  New  England,  in  1706.  His  family  was 
originally  from  Ecton  in  NorthamptoH shire, 
where  tiis  ancestors  for  several  generations 
possessed  a  small  freehold.  His  father  re- 
moved to  New  England  to  avoid  the  persecu- 
tion carried  on  in  the  .reign  of  Charles  II. 
against  nonconformists,  and  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  a  soap-boiler  and  tallow-chandler  in 
Boston.  The  mother  of  Benjamin,  his  second 
wife,wasadesccndamof  one  of  the  first  colonists 
in  that  province.  The  subject  of  our  narrative 
has  left  in  prist  an  account  of  his  own  life  to 
tkis  twenty-fifth  year,  which,  though  terminat- 
ing while  he  was  yet  in  a  humble  station, 
abounds  with  incidents  and  observations  which 
Rnder  it  a  most  valuable- lesson  to  young  per- 
sons. We  diall  extract  from  it  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances,  deeply  regretting 
that  we  lose  its  guidance  at  so  early  a  period. 

The  indications  Benjamin  gave  horn  his 
duUhood  of  a  disposition  for  Uttrature,  caused 
his  father  to  desime  him  to  the  church ;  but 
the  burthen  of  a  large  family  prevented  him 
from  persisting  in  the  education  commenced 
for  this  purpose,  and  at  the  age  of  tea  he  was 
uketi  home  to  be  employed  in  the  servile  offices 
of  the  family  trade.  With  this  change  he  was 
•evercly  mord&cd,  and  he  felt  a  strong  desii:e  of 
quitting  his  situation  for  a  maritime  life,  but 
wa*  opposed  in  it  by  bit  father.  This  parent, 
itooffi  ia  a  hiunUe ,  gmdition^    postcaied  2. 


variety  of  knowledge,  with  ^at  solidity  of 
•nderstanding,  and  took  pi  ins  to  form  the 
minds  of  his  children  to  those  principles  of 
good  sense  and  moral  rectitude  whicli  might 
give  a  proper  direction  to  tlieir  conduct  when 
left  to  their  own  controL  In  the  scanty  li- 
brary of  his  father,  young  "Franklin  met  with 
some  books  which  gratified  his  passion  for 
Tcadinr,  though  without  .selection.  His  otr^ 
taste  chicSy  led  him  to  voyages  and  travels,  and 
history  ;  but  he  also  went  tnrough  a  course  of 
polemical  divinity,  more,  probably,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  bis  argumentative  powers,  than  of  bis 
practical  principles.  He  mentions  a  work  of  De- 
foe's upon  Projects,  as  giving  him  impressions 
which  influenced  the  principal  events  of  his  lifen 
A  business  was  at  length  chosen  for  hinit 
which  was  much  better  suited  to  his  di^osition 
than  that  of  his  father's  shop.  An  elder  bro- 
ther having  set  up  a  printing-office  at  Boston, 
Benjamin,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  was  articled  to 
him  as  an  apprentice.  He  soon  rendered  him- 
self a  proficient  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
trade,  and  he  eagerly  seized  every  opportunity 
it  alfbrded  of  procuring  new  books  to  read,  in 
which  amusement  he  fre(]uently  spent  the- 
greater  part  of  the  night.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  began  to  imitate  what  he  so  much  ad- 
mired, and  his  first  attempts  were  in  verse. 
He  wrote  ballads  and  printed  them  ;  but  not- 
withstanding their  temporary  success,  his  father 
was  able  to  convince  him  that  his  talent  was 
not  poetry.  His  efforts  to  acquire  a  facility  in. 
writing  prose  were  better  directed,  and  pursued 
with  great  assiduity ;  and  to  their  success  may- 
be chiefly  attributed  his  early  superiority  to  his 
brethren  of  the  press,  and  his  subsequent  ele- 
vation to  stations  of  public  impoitance.  Witfi 
a  passion  for  reading  and  writing,  he  imbibed 
the  kindred  one  of  disputing.  'This  met  with 
fuel  from  his  familiarity  with  a  youth  of  a  simi- 
lar turn,  and  he  was  for  a  time  a  very  doughty 
and  dogmatical  polemic.  The  perusal  of  a 
translation  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  softened' 
him  into  a  Socratic,  and  he  became  very  dex- 
trous in  the  sly  mode  of  confuting  or  confound- 
ing an  antagonist  by  a  series  of  questions.  In. 
such  a  course  of  mental  exercise  he  naturally 
became  a  sceptic  with  respect  to  the  religion  iii 
which  he  had  been  educated  ;  and  with  the- 
zeal  of  a  convert,  took  all  opportunities  of  pro- 
pagating his  unbelief.  The  unhappy  moral' 
efl^cts  this  produced  upon  some  of  nis  compa- 
nions, at  length  convinced  him  tbat  it  was  un- 
safe to  loosen  the  ties  of  religion  without  the 
ptobabUity  of  substituting,  others  equally  e&< 
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cacioue.  The  doubts  which  subsisted  in  hia  make  a  voyage  to  England  in  order  to  furnish 
own  mind,  he  appears  never  to  have  been  able  himself  with  all  tlw  necessaries  of  a  new  print- 
to  remove  ;  but  he  took  care  strongly  to  fortify  .  ing-office.  Franklin  gladly  embraced  the  pro- 
himself  with  such  moral  principles  of  conduct  posal,  and  set  sail  about  the  beginning  of  1725, 
as  directed  him  to  tHc  most  valuable  ends  by  accompanied  by  his  intimate  companion,  Ralph! 
honourable  means.  He  earl^  obtained  that  do-  who  afterwards  became  a  political  writer  in 
minion  over  his  appetites  which  is  so  important  England  of  some  note,  and  is  commemorated 
a  step  in  moral  discipline.  Of  this,  a  remark-  in  the  Dunciad.  Before  his  departure,  he  ex- 
able  instance  was  the  effect  produced  upon  him  changed  promises  of  fidelity  with  miss  Read  of 
by  reading  in  his  siileenth  year  a  treatise  by  Philadelphia,  with  whose  father  he  had  lodged, 
one  I  n-on  in  recommendation  of  vegetable  Upon  hia  arrival  in  London,  Franklin  found 
diet.  He  immediately  discarded  animal  food  ;  that  governor  Keith,  upon  whose  promised  let- 
and  offering  to  his  brother  to  maintain  himself  ters  of  credit  and  recommendation  he  had  re- 
fer half  the  sum  paid  for  his  board,  he  was  able  lied,  had  entirely  deceived  him.  He  was  tliere- 
out  of  that  allowance  to  make  savings  for  the    fore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  business  in 

£irchase  of  books.  Though  he  afterwards  re-  his  hands  for  a  support,  and  engaged  himself  as 
Kcd  in  the  austerity  of  his  diet,  the  habit  of  a  workman  in  the  office  of  Palmer,  a  printer  of 
being  contented  with  a  little,  and  disregarding  note  in  Bartholomew-close.  His  friend  Ralph, 
the  gratifications  of  the  palate,  remained  with  whose  dependancc  was  upon  his  head,  did  not 
him  throngh  life,  and  was  highly  useful  on  so  readily  obtain  employment,  and  he  was 
various  occasions.  long  a  drain  upon  Franklin's  purse.  The  morals 

His  brother  set  up  a  newspaper,  and  Bcnja-  of  the  two  friends  did  not  improve  from  their 
jnin  ventured  anonvmously  to  send  some  pieces  society.  Ralph  forgot  his  wife  and  child  in 
for  >nsertiQO>  and  had  the  satisfactimi  of  find-  America,  and  Franklin  forgot  his  miss  Read. 
tag  tfiem  applauded  by  the  best  judges  in  the  He  has  candidly  marked  this  as  another  great 
place.  His  conscious  merit  probably  made  him  error  of  his  life  j  to  which  he  has  added  the  print- 
more  impatient  under  the  harsh  treatment  of  ing,  about  this  period,  of  a  "  Dissertation  on  Li- 
his  brother,  who  behaved  to  him  more  like  a  bertyandNece8sity,P}easureandPain,"dedicat- 
master  than  a  relation.  At  length  an  arbitrary  ed  to  Ralph,and  intended  as  an  answer  to  some  o£ 
interdiction  from  the  state  to  James  Franklin,  the  arguments  ofWoolaston'sReligion  of  Nature, 
upon  a  political  offence,  to  continue  his  paper,  which  passed  through  his  hands  at  the  press, 
causod  Benjamin's  name  to  be  employed    as     This  piece,  however,  gained  him  some  fame, 

Eublisher,  and  in  consequence,  his  indentures  to  and  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance,  among 
e  given  up  to  him.  He  was  obliged,  however,  others,  of  Dr.  Manderillc,  author  of  the  cele- 
to  sign  a  private  agreement  for  serving  out  his  brated  fable  of  the  Bees.  In  whatever  other 
term  ;  but  not  thmking  himself  bound  by  it  virtues  Franklin  might  be  defective,  he  retained 
(which  he  acknowledges  to  have  been  a  fault),  in  a  highdegree  those  of  industry  and  temperance, 
he  secretly  departed  by  sea  to  New  York,  which  eventually  were  the  means  of  securing  bis 
whence  he  soon  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  morals,  as  well  as  of  raising  his  fortune.  He  ha* 
This  event  of  his  life  took  place  in  his  seven-  given  a  curious  and  instructive  account  of  his 
teenth  year.  At  that  city  he  engaged  in  the  endeavours,  at  the  second  printing-office  in 
service  of  one  Keimer,  2  printer,  whose  affairs  which  he  worked  (Watts's,  nearLincoln's-inn- 
fae  soon  put  into  better  order.  He  contracted  fields),  to  refovm  the  sottith  habits  of  his  feU 
an  acquaintance  with  several  young  men  fond  low>workmen.  He  attempted  to  persuade  them- 
of  reading,  in  whose  society  he  spent  his  even-  that  there  was  more  real  sustenance  in  a  penny 
in^,  and  improved  his  literary  taste.  roll  than  in  a  pint  of  poner ;  and  though  he  was. 

After  some  time  he  became  known  to  sir  at  first  stigmatised  by  the  name  of  tine.  American 
"William  Keith,  the  governor  of  the  province,  aquatic^  he  was  able  in  the  end  to  induce  several; 
wto  took  much  notice  of  him,  and  urged  him  of  them  to  substitute  gruel  and  toasted  bread  as 
to  set  up  for  himself,  with  many  promises  of  a  breakfiist,  to  their  usual  morning  libation  from 
support.  At  his  instigation,  Franklin  paid  a  the  tankard..  They  who  are  acquainted  with 
visit  to  his  parents  at  Boston,  in  order  to  obtain  the  London  artificers,  will  consider  this  as  no 
an  advance  of  money  for  his  project ;  but  small  proof  of  his  persuasive  powers. 
thoii|h  he  was  kindly  received,  he  was  unable  Aflir  an  abode  of  eighteen  months  in  Lon-. 
to  ^in  his  pomt.  Upon  his  return  to  Philadel-  don,  he  returned  in  1726  to  Philadelphia. 
jilua,  the  governor  oflered  to  take  the  whole  ■«tere  lie  had  eng^ed  to  act  in  the  capacity  m 
wrtbcn  upon  himseUj  wA  propovcd  to  lum  to    clerk  to  Mi>  Denbam,  a  worthy  person,  who. 
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opened  a  vareliouse  in- that  city.  He  booh  olv 
tained  a  considerable  knowledge  of  trade,  and 
passed  hU  time  happily,  till  toe  death  of  Mr. 
Denham  in  1727  dissolved  the  cotiHCCtion.  He 
\V3S  again  obliged  to  apply  for  support  to  the 
press,  and  accepted  an  ofter  from  Keimer  to 
become  the  superintend  ant  of  his  oJhce.  In 
thia  situation  ht;  acquired  general  esteem,  and 
improved  his  connections,  so  tliat  at  length  he 
began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  settirig  up  for 
himself.  This  he  brought  to  cfi^ct  by  means 
of  a  partnership  with  one  Meredith,  a  fellow- 
workman,  whose  father  was  capable  of  advanc- 
ing some  money.  They  took  a  house  in  Phila- 
delphia i  and  Franklin  has  recorded  the  extra- 
ordinary pleasure  he  received  from  a  payment 
of  live  shillings,  the  first  fruits  of  their  earn- 
ings. "  The  recollection  of  what  I  felt  on  this 
occasion,"  says  he,  "  has  rendered  me  more  dis- 
posed, than  perhaps  I  should  otherwise  have 
been,  to  encourage  young  beginners  in  trade ;" 
aQ  amiable  eil'ect,  indicating  the  radical  bene- 
volence of  his  heart.  His  habitual  industry 
was  now  sharpened  by  the  consciousness  of 
working  for  his  own  benefit.  It  obtained  tlie 
notice  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  place, 
and,  joined  to  his  punctuality,  gave  him  in- 
creasing reputation.  A  club  which  he  insti- 
tuted, under  the  name  of  tit  Janto,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  discussion  of  poUcical  and  philo- 
sophical  questions,  proved  sn  excellent  school  of 
mutual  improvement  among  the  members,  and 
united  tbem  in  supporting  each  other's  inte- 
rests. The  queries  put  to  the  candidates  for 
admission,  by  way  ot^  test,  deserve  copying,  as 
indicating  tlie  liberal  and  philanthropicai  spirit 
of  the  rounder.  '*  Do  you  sincerely  declare 
that  you  love  mankind  in  general,  of  what  pro- 
fession or  religion  soever  ?  Do  you  think  any 
person  ought  to  be  harmed  in  his  body,  name, 
or  goods,  for  mere  specuUtire  opinions,  or  his 
external  way  of  worship  !  Do  you  love  truth 
for  truth's  sake ;  and  will  you  endeavour  im- 
partially to  find  and  receive  it  yourself,  and 
couunuuicate  it  to  others  ?"  Franklin  and  his 
parttter  ventured  to  set  up  a  riew  public  paper, 
which  his  eSbrts  both  as  a  writer  and  a  printer 
caused  to  succeed,  and  they  also  obtained  the 
printing  of  the  votes  and  laws  of  the  assembly. 
In  process  of  time,  Meredith  withdrew  from 
the  partnership,  and  Franklin  met  with  friends 
who  enabled  him  to  take  the  whole  concern, 
and  add  to  it  the  business  of  a  stationer.  A 
discussion  conceroiug  a  new  emission  of  paper- 
money  taking  place,  he  wrote  an  anonymous 
pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  laeasure,  which  was 
veil  received,  and  contributed  to  its  suocass^ 


This  obtained  for  htm  farther  countenance 
from  persons  in  power,  and  ensured  his  pro> 
sperity.  He  confesses  that  at  this  time  he  was 
drawn  into  improper  conneciiorts  with  the  sex, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  disappointment  he  met 
with  in  the  object  of  his  first  attachment,  miss 
Read,  who  had  been  induced  by  his  neglect  to 
marry  another  person.  From  this  man,  how- 
ever, she  v/as  soon  separated,  on  account  of  a 
report  that  he  had  a  former  wife  living ;  and  he 
had  removed  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he,  died. 
The  lovers  renewed  their  intercourse,  and  in 
September,  1730,  they  ventured  to  marry, 
though  yet  in  some  degree  uncertain  of  .her 
widowhood.  She  proved  a  good  and  failliful 
companion,  and  essentially  contributed  to  his 
comfort  and  prosperity. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  tracing  the  history 
only  of  an  humble  tr.ndesman,  rendered  inte- 
resting by  the  example  it  aftbrds  of  gradual  ad- 
vance by  means  of  frugality  and  industry,  and 
of  the  developement  of  a  strong  and  sagacious 
mind.  We  are  now  to  view  his  progress  in  the. 
characters  of  politician  and  philosopher ;  but  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  this  period  we  lose  the  thread  of  nar- 
ration from  his  own  pen,  which  has  hitherto 
conducted  us.  His  friend,  Dr.  Stuber,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, has  in  some  degree  supplied  this  de- 
fect -,  and  other  sources  of  informatioa  have 
not  been  neglected. 

The  establishment  of  the  public  library  in 
Philadelphia,  was  one  of  the  useful  projects  of 
Franklin,  which  he  brought  to  effect  in  1731. 
He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  and  aiding  its 
advance  to  that  flourishing  state  which  it  has 
long  attained.  In  1731  he  began  to  publish 
his  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanaci"  This  work 
became  remarkable  by  the  number  of  excellent 
prudential  maxims  occasionally  inserted  in  it, 
distinguished  by  a  proverbial  point  and  con- 
ciseness, and  calculated  to  be  indelibly  Im- 
pressed upon  the  ipemory.  They  have  been 
collected  into  a  single  short  piece  entitled  "  The 
Way  to  Wealth,"  which  has  been  published  in 
a  variety  of  forms.  His  proper  poUtical  career 
commenced  in  1736,  wlwn  he  was  appointed 
clerk  to  the  general  assembly  of  Pennffylvania. 
Tb  this  ofllce  he  was  re-rkcicd  for  several 
years,  till  he  became  a  representative.  In  the 
next  year  he  obtained  the  valuable  o£ce  of  post- 
master to  du  cit-y  of  PhiJadelpbia.  In  1738 
he  improved  the  police  of  the  city  with  respect 
to  the  dreadful  calamity  of  fire,  by  forming  a 
society  c^llsd  the  6re-coinpany,  to  which  was 
aEterwarda  added  an  Insurance-company  against 
loeses.  by  £ite.     In  the  French  wu  of  1744* 
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wlien  it  became  a  question  to  secure  tKe  pro- 
vince agihst  the  inronds  of  the  enemy,  a  mili- 
tia-bill was  recoinmended  by  the  governor  to 
rfic  nsserrtbly,  which  a  dispute  between  thepro- 
prittary  intiTist  and  that  of  the  citizens  at  I-irge 
prevented  front  being  carried.  Franklin  at  this 
crisis  stood  furih,  and  propos  d  a  pi. in  of  volun- 
tary association  for  def.  nee,  whicli  was  imme- 
di  .tely  sif;ned  by  laco  persons  ;  anit  being  cir- 
culated through  the  province,  at  length  obtained 
10,000  subscriptions.  This  may  be  reckoned  a 
very  important  step  towards  ac<iujinting  Ame- 
rica with  her  strength,  and  the  means  of  bring- 
ing it  into  action- 

Itwas  aboutthistimetbalbemade  a  commence- 
ment of  tbose  electrical  eiiperiments  which  have 
conferred  so  much  celebrity  on  his  name.  Peter 
Coliinson(6eehi9life)had5ent,  ini74  j  to  the  Li- 
brary-society of  Philadelphia,  an  account  of  tlie 
curious  facts  relative  to  electricity  which  then  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  European  philosophers, 
together  with  a  tube  for  experiments,  and  direc- 
tions for  its  use.  Franklin,  together  with  some 
of  his  friends,  immediately  began  to  apply  to 
the  subject.  His  discoveries  were  communi- 
cated in  three  publtcaiions,  entitled  "  New 
Experiments  and  Observations  in  Electricity, 
made  at  Philadelphia  in  America,"  in  the  form 
of  letters  to  Mr.  Collinson.  Their  dates  are 
from  1747  to  1754.  These  were  universally 
read  and  admired  ;  and  Dr.  Priestley  (History 
of  Electricity)  says  of  them,  "  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  whether  we  are  most  pleased  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  perspicuity  with  which  these  letters 
are  written,  the  modcaly  with  which  the  au- 
thor proposes  every  hypothesis  of  his  own,  or 
the  noble  franitneSs  with  which  he  relates  his 
mistakes,  when  they  were  corrected  by  subse- 
quent experiments."  Referring  to  the  work 
abovtr  quoted  for  a  particular  account  of  our 
philosopher's  new  ideas  and  discoveries,  we  shall 
only  give  a  sketch  of  the  most  important  of 
them.  Having  been  led  to  think  that  in  the 
excitation  of  the  electric  tube,  the  fluid  was 
conveyed  from  the  person  who  rubbed  it,  to  him 
who  touched  it,  he  designated  the  state  of  the 
latter  by  the  sypression  of  being  electrified  po- 
sitively, or  plui,  as  having  received  more  than 
■  his  original  quantity  of  electric  fire  ;  while  the 
former  was  said  to  be  electrified  negatively,  or. 
minus,  as  having  lost  a  part  of  his  natural  por- 
tion of  the  same.  1  hia  led  him  to  the  capital 
discovery  vrith  respect  to  the  manner  of  charg- 
iug  the  Leyden  phial ;  the  theoiy  of  which  is, 
tnat.when  one  side  of  the  glass  is  electrified 
/^j,  the'  other  is  electrified  minus  \  to  that  in 
charging  it,  all  that  is  done  is  to  tbtow  the  elec- 


tric fire  from  one  side,  and  convey  it  to  the 
other;  while  discharging  it  is  the  restoration  of 
the  equilibrium.  This  theory  he  confirmed  by 
a  set  of  very  ingenious  experiments,  which  have 
gi-nerally  beon  tnoug'it  decisive  j  and  j^-i-ordingly 
it  Ijas  made  its  way  against  all  oppoHtion  He 
farther  proved  that  the  accumulated  eleciii.  fire 
inrthe  cnargerf  side  of  the  phial  rssid  d  not  in 
the  coating,  but  in  the  pores  of  the  glass  itself. 
The  most  brilliant,  however,  of  his  discoveries, 
was  that  of  the  identity  of  the  electric  fire  and 
that  of  lightning.  Their  similarity  had  been 
suspected,  and  some  experiments,  according  to 
his  directions,  had  begun  to  be  mide  in  Fr.mce 
towards  the.  verification. of  the  fjct ;  hut  Frank- 
lin completed  the  demonstration  of  it  entirely 
by  his  own  ex  peri  men  cs-  I'hcy  were  guided 
by  the  extraordinary  power  he  had  observed  to 
be  possessed  by  pointc!  b;>dies  in  attracting  and 
throwing  off  the  electric  fire.  The  tirst  posi- 
tive proof  he  obtained  of  his  problem  was  in 
June,  1752,  when,  by  me^ns  of  a  silken  kite 
furnished  with  an  iron  point,  and  having  i 
key  appended  at  the  termiiiauon  of  its  hempen 
String,  he  drew  down  from  a  passing  thunder- 
cloud electric  fire  enough  to  yield  .sensible 
sparks  from  the  key.  tie  afterwards  fixed  aij 
insulated  iron  rod  upon  his  house,  which  drew 
down  the  lightning,  and  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  whether  it  was  positive  or 
negative.  As  utility  w.is  in  his  mind  the  great 
end  of  philosophical  investigation,  he  imme- 
diately applied  thi^  grand  discovery  to  the  se7 
curing  of  buildings  from  the  effects  of  light-r 
ning,  which  are  particularly  alarming  on  the 
continent  of  North  America.  By  means  of 
pointed  metallic  conductors  projecting  from  the 
top  of  the  .building,  he  conceived  that  the  pass; 
ing  thunder-clouds  might  be  made  to  discharge 
their  fire  silently  afld  innoxiously ;  and  such 
was  the  confidence  in  his  opinion,  that  these 
conductors  soon  came  to  be  generally  used  in 
America,  and  wore  adopted  in  England  and 
other  countries,  lie  gave  an  instance  of  hia 
application  of  physics  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
mon life  by  his  invention,  in  J  745,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  fire-places,  combining  the  quali- 
ties of^an  open  grate  witi  that  of  a  Ftove.  . 
Politics  continued  to  be  a  great  object  of  his 
attention,  as  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  every 

fublic-spiriied  man  in  a  popular  govcriimenti 
n  1 747  he  was  elected  a  representative  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  to  the  general  assembly  of 
the  province.  At  that  time  a  contest  -ubsistcd 
between  the  assembly  and  the  proprietaries, 
chiffly  with  respect  to  the  claim  of  the  latter 
to  have  their  property  exempted  from  the  pul»- 
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lie  burthens.  The  principles  of  Franklin  in  ments,  was  in  prepantion,  a  diScuItf  arose 
favour  of  equality  of  rights  led  him  to  take  the  from  the  want  of  waggons.  Franklin  stcpt  for- 
poputar  side  of  the  question  ;  and  he  obtained  ward  to  obviate  it,  and  in  a  short  time  procured  - 
such  an  influence  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  untortunatc 
head  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  governors,  issue  of  this  expedition  havine  caused  their 
who  were  always  in  the  proprietary  interest,  destruction,  lie  was  in  danger  of  a  ruinous  Ion 
This  influence  did  not  arise  from  his  eloquence,  on  this  account,  but  was  relieved  from  his  ob- 
for  he  spoke  seldom,  and  never  in  the  way  of  a  ligations  by  the  interference  of  the  governor, 
harangue.  But  hiii  shrewd  pointed  observa-  He  was  afterwards  instrumental  in  forming  % 
tions,  and  plain  good  sense,  often  disconcerted  militia  bill;  and  he  was  appointed  colonel  of 
ihe  most  elaborate  discourses  on  the  other  side,  the  Philadelphia  regiment  of  twelve  hundred 
and  decided  the  question.  men,  and  took  a  share  in  providing  for  the  de- 

Sensible  of  the  great  importance  of  liberal  fence  of  the  north- western  frontier.  The  mi- 
education  in  the  members  of  a  free  state,  he  litia  was  however  soon  disbanded  by  orders  from  . 
drew  up  a  plan  for  an  academy  to  be  founded  England;  and  Tranklin,  in  1757.  sailed  for 
in  Philadelpnia,  suited  to  the  state  of  an  infant  London,  in  the  capacity  of  agent  for  Fennsyl- 
country,  yi.t  providing  for  that  future  extension  vauia,  the  assembly  of  which  was  involved  iB 
which  might  be  necessary  when  the  country  it-  warm  disputes  with  the  proprietary.  After 
self  should  have  attained  that  advancement,  to  several  debates  before  the  privy  council,  it  wat 
which  his  prophetic  eye  was  always  turned  in  agreed  that  the  proprietary  lands  should  take 
every  thing  relative  to  the  American  colonies,  their  share  in  a  tax  for  the  public  service,  pro- 
His  plan  was  canied  into  eficct  in  the  beginning  vided  that  Franklin  would  engage  that  the  as- 
of  17JO  by  means  pf  a  subscription,  to  which  sessment  should  be  fairly  proportioned.  The- 
the  proprietors  were  afterwards  liberal  ccntri-  measure  was  accordingly  carried  into  effect.  He 
butors.  He  himself  took  great  interest  in  the  remained  at  the  British  court  as  agent  for  hb 
rising  institvtijn,  and  vigila*tly  watched  over  province }  and  his  reputation  cauKd  him  also 
Its  progress.  He  was  also  greatly  instrumental  to  be  entrusted  with  the  like  commission  from 
towards  the  foundation  of  the  Philadelphia  ho-  Massachussets,  Maryland,  and  Georgia.  The 
spital.  The  ability  and  punctuality  he  had  dis-  continual  molcsUtion  received  by  the  British 
played  in  his  office  of  postmaster  caused  him,  colonies  from  the  French  in  Canada  induced 
in  1753>  to  be  raised  to  the  important  employ  him  to  write  a  forcible  pamphlet,  pointing  out 
of  deputy  polm  aster-genera  I  for  the  British  the  advantages  of  a  conquest  of  that  province 
colonies;  and  the  revenue  soon  felt  tlic  benefit  by  the  English.  The  subsequent  cxpeditioa 
of  his  attentions,  in  1754,  when  the  dtpreda-  against  it,  and  its  retention  under  the  British 
tions  of  the  Indians  upon  the  frontiers  had  ex-  Government  at  the  peace,  were  probably  much 
cited  such  an  alarm  through  the  colonies,  that  uifluenced  by  his  reasonings.  His  philosophical 
commissioners  from  a  number  of  them  held  a  merit  was  now  duly  recognised  in  turope.  He 
tneering  at  Albany  for  the  purpose  of  a  defen-  was  received  into  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
»ive  union,  Franklin  attended  with  the  plan  of  and  into  other  scientific  societies  on  the  Con- 
%  general  government  in  the  colonies  for  this  tinent ;  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was 
purpose,  to  be  administered  by  a  president  no-  conferred  upon  him  at  St.  Andrews,  i£dinburgh, 
ninated  by  the  crown  ;  and  by  a  grand  council  and  Oxford.  Amidst  his  political  avoc-itions, 
chosen  from  the  represent  a  t  ivis  <rf  ea^h  colony,  he  found  time  to  cultivate  experimental  philo- 
Tested  with  extensive  powers.  Ihis  plan  was  sophy,  and  to  enttrtain  correspondences  with 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  commissioners  many  persons  of  eminence, 
present,  anil  copies  of  it  were  trnnsmitted  to  In  176a  he  returned  to  America,  and  was 
each  assembly,  and  to  the  privy  council  in  Eng-  welcomed  by  the  thanks  of  the  assembly  of 
land.  It  was  however  finally  rejected,  and  Pennsylvania  for  his  services,  which  also  re- 
thiit,  upon  singular  grounds.  The  English  ceived  a  handsome  pecuniary  rccompence.  He 
ministry  thought  it  gave  too  much  power  to  resumed  his  seat  in  that  body,  to  which  he  bad 
the  reprcseniativcs  of  the  people  ;  while  each  been  annually  elected  during  his  absence^  and 
assembly  objected  to  it  at  augmenting  the  au-  continued  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  friend  to 
thority  of  the  crown.  These  contradictory  ob-  the  cause  of  the  people.  The  part  he  took 
jections  were,  perhaps,  good  evidences  of  the  against  the  proprietary  interest  occasioned  the 
wisdom  and  m;.'  eration  of  the  plan.  When  loss  of  his  election  in  1764  ;  but  so  powerful, 
the  expedition  of  gi-iieral  Braddock  in  1755  to  were  his  friends  in  the  assembly,  that  he  was 
£spossesslbe  liench  of  some  of  their  encroad^-   immediately  re- appointed  Agent  Cor  the  pTO- 
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^Ce,  and  in  consequence  again  visiMd  Eng-  mtninry,  he  imputed  the  fatal  extrfflnity  then 

land.     It  was  at  the  period  when  the  stamp-act  arrived.      He  was  afterwards  appmnted  with 

'  excited  such  commotions  in  America ;  and  Dr.  two  others  to  wait  upon  the  English  commts- 

Franlclin  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  sioners,  and  learn  the  extent  of  their  powers ; 

commons  to  give  evidence  respecting  the  dis-  and  as  these  only  went  to  the  granting  pardon 

position  of  the  people  to  submit  to"  it.     The  upon  submission,  he  joined  his  colleagues  in 

strength  and  clearness  of  his  representations  eonsidering  them  as  insuSicient.     When  the 

had  a  material  e&ect  in  producing  the  repeal  of  question  of  a  declaration  of  independence  was 

that  obnoxious  measure.     In  1766  and   1767  agitated,  he  was  decidedly  in  its  favour,  and 

he  paid  visits  to  Holland,  Germany,  and  France,  contributed  much  to  hring  over  the  public  to 

and  met  with  a  distinguished  reception.  the  same  sentiments.     He  afterwards   sat  as 

The  Same  kindled  in  the  colonies  was  only  president  of  the  convention  assembled  for  the 

r^ressed,  not  extinguished,  and  contentions  ran  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  government  for 

high  between  the  partisans  of  the  British  go-  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.     On  this  occasion 

venunent  and  the  friends  of  the  people.     It  his  idea  of  the  best  form  of  a  constitution  seem- 

was  known  that  letters  were  written  trom  the  ed  to  be  that  of  a  single  legislative  and  a  plural 

governor  and  others  in  Massachusetts- bay  to  executive.     When  it  was  mought  advisable  by 

the  British  ministers,  containing  the  most  tin-  the  congress  to  open  a  negociation  with  France, 

favourable  reports  of  the  conduct  and  intentions  Dr.  Franklin  was  fixed  upon  as  one  of  the  re- 

of  persons  in  that  colony,  and  advising  coercive  sidents  at  that  court.  The  choice  was  judicious, 

measures.     Dr.  Franklin,  as  agent  for  the  co-  both  on  account  of  his  pcriiticat  abilities,  an4 

lony,  thought  it -his  duty  to  obtain  these  letters,  the  high  character  he  sustained  as  a  philosopher, 

and  transmit  them  to  the  legislature  there,  by  which  secured  him  respect  in  a  country  where 

whom  they  were  published.     As  they  had  been  scientific  reputation  bears  a  peculiar  vaJne.  He 

clandestinely  obtained,  mutual  suspicions  fell  brought  to  eficct  the  treaty  of  allianee  offensive 

upon  two  gentlemen,  of  which  a  duel  between  and  defensive  in  1778,  which  produced  an  im- 

them  was  die  consequence.     Dr.  Franklin  was  mediate  war  between  France  and  England.    He 

not  apprised  of  Acir  purpose  soon  enough  to  was  also  highly  service^le  to  his  country  is 

prevent  it;  but  he  immediately  afterwards  pulv  keeping  up  its  credit  by  his  publications  an4 

Ushed  a  letter  in  the  newspapers,  acquitting  personal  influence.     He  was  one  of  the  coin> 

both  those  gentlemen  of  any  share  in  the  trans-  misdoners  who,  on   the  part  of  the  Umted 

action,  and  taking  the  whole  upon'  himself.  States,  signed  the  provisional  articles  of  peace 

This  occasioned  a  violent  clamour  against  him;  in  178a,  and  the  definirivc  treaty  in  1783.     Be- 

and  upon  hi?  attending  before  the  privy  council  fore  he  left  Europe,  he  concluded  a  treaty  widi 

to  present  a  petition  ^m  the  colony  for  the  Sweden,  and  with  Prussia.     In  the  latter  are 

dismission  of  their  governors,  a  most  virulent  several  most  liberal  and  humane  stipulations  is' 

invective  was  pronounced  against  him  by  Mr;  favour  of  the  freedom  of  commerce,  and  tfje  se- 

Wedderburae  (^ce  chanceUor),  filled  with  all  curity  of  private  property  during  war,  cottform- 

thc  int«mperate  abuse  which  too  much  charac-  aUe  to  the  principles  he  always  maintained  on 

teriscs  the  eloquence  of  the  bar.     He  bore  it  in  those  subjects.     He  obtained  his  recal  from  the 

silence,  but  probably  neverforgot  it;  and  though  busy  station  he  had  so  well  filled,  in  1785,  anA 

his  love  for  his  native  land  made  him  sincerelv  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  chosen 

deurous  of  preventing  the  catastrophe  whicn  president  of  the  supreme  executive  council.     In 

soon  followed,  yet  he  seems  to  have  felt  a  grati-  1787  he  sat  as  delegate  from  the  state  of  Pena- 

ficatioB  in  every  event  tending  to  humble  the  sylvania  in  the  convention  aj^nted  to  (mat 

pride  of  the  oiodier-country.     His  resentment  the  federal  constitution  of  the  union.     When 

was  doubtless  aggravated  by  being  deprived  of  the  deliberations  on  this  important  affair  were 

bis  office  of  posbnaster-general.     Soon   after  terminated,  he  delivered  a  truly  wise  and  pa- 

ihe  commencement  of  hostilities  in   1775   he  trioric  speech,  recommending  perfect  unanimity, 

returned  to  America,  and  was  elected  by  the  in  adopting  the   resolutions  of  the  majority, 

legislature  of  Pennsylvania  a  delegate  to  Con-  though  not  entirely  conformable  to  the  opinions 

gress.    On  the  arrival  of  lord  Howe  In  America,  of  individuals,  as  was  the  case  with  respect  to 

tn   1776,  he  entered  upon   a  correspondence  himself.     The- high  regard  in  which  he  wa) 

with  him  on  the  sutnect  of  reconciliation.  One  held  by  his  fetlow-citizens  appeared  in  his  being 

of  his  tetters  strongly  expresses  his  opinion  of  chosen  president  of  various   societies,   amont 

the  temper  of  the  British  nation,  to  which,  and  which  were  those  for  alleviadng  the  raiserius  <S 
not  to  any  pardcuUr  designs  of  the  court  or  public  prisons,  and  for  the  abolition  of  daveryi 
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objects,  of  bencTolcatfe  in  which'  he  heartily  man  liithenB  divine,  was  born  at  Plaw«i>'a 
coocnrred.  His  increasing  infirmiti^  cavted  town'of  the  circle  o^  Voightland,  in  Saxony,  In 
him  in  1788  to  withdraw  Sfova  all  public  busi-  the  year  r564.  He  leceivcd  the  earlier  pan  of 
ness  i  and  on  April  ij,  1790,  he  closed  in  se-  hiseducation  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  whence 
renity  and  resignation  his  active  and  useful  life  he  went  to  the  university  of  Wittembei^.  In 
of  eighty-four  years  and  three  months.  the  year   1598  he  was  appointed  professor  of 

'  Dr.  Frantclin  perhaps  has,  scarcely  been  sur-  history  in  that  univeisity,  and  wis  admitted  to 
passed  by  any  man  in  thafsolid  practical  wis-  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  Three  years 
tlomi  which  consists  in  pursuing  valuable  ends  afterwards  he  was  appointed  superintendant  of 
by  the  ntosf 'appropriate  means.  His  cool  tern-  the  ecclesiastical  distiict  of  Kem3perg>  which 
.per  and  sound  judgment  secured  him  from  GtationhefiUeduntiltheyear  i6o5,wheohew3S 
false  vi^n  and  erroneous  expectations }  he  saw  '  appointed  theological  professor  at  Wittembcrg. 
things  in  their  real  light,  and  predicted  conse-  He  died  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  162&,  when 
-tfHencAS  with  almost  prophetic  accuracy.  In  he  was  about  sixty-four  years  of  age.  Besides  s^- 
ail  his  ipeculationi  and  pursuits,  stHnething  b^  veral  smaller  controversial  pieces,  orations,  &e. 
Ticficia]  was  ever  io  conteinpl2ti<»i.  He  justly  hewas  the  author  of  *' Historie  Animalism  Ss- 
^ys  of  himself  *'  I  have  always  set  a  greater  era,"  1671,  timo.  which  was  afterwgrds  con- 
value  on  the  character  of  a  t^Hrd^^W  than  any  tinued  by  John  Cyprianos,  a  Polish  divine  { 
other  kind  of  reputation,"  Though  by  no  "  Schola  ,Sacri(iciorum  Patriarchalium  Sacrat 
neaoB  inatUntivc  to  hia  own  intsrest,  as  his  hoc  est  Assenio  Satisfaction  is  a  Dominc  nos- 
«ise  in  the  world  lOihigh  stations  and  an  opulent  tro,  j.  C.proPeccatist  &c."  410.;  <■  Tractatus 
ibrtunc  sufficientiy  proves,  he  never  ceased  zeal-  1  hcotogicus  de  Interpretatione  Sacranim  Scrip- 
onsly  to  promote  the  .good  of  .the  society  t^  turarum  maxime  legitima,  duabus  constans 
which  he  wa^ir^  member,  and  of  mankind  in  H.egulis,  a  Luthcro  ad  Papatus  Destructiouem 
general.  It  was  impossible  that  the  scenes  ctf  in  VersioneBibliorumCermanica  usitatis,  &c.'' 
vicdent  party  ^xintest  in  which  be  was  engaged  4to.  i  "  Disputatlones  quind^cim  per  iategrun 
•hould  nbt  have  exposed  him  to  censure  and  JPeuteronomium,  quK  vicem  Commentarii  sup* 
obloquy  &om  antagonists;  but  his  general  pJere  possunt,"  410.;  '*  Schola  Sacrificialis, seu 
ChanicteT  is  sanctioned  by  .the  esteem  and  vene-  PridectioneB  in  Lcviticum,"  4to.;  "  Commei^ 
.yttion  of  his  country,  which  ranks  him  among  tuius  in  LeviticiHn>  in  ^uo  Le^es  Mosaicse  ce- 
ftfi  best  and  most  v^^Iuable  citizens.  ■  As  a  natu-  lemaoiales  &  rituales  sollde  exphcantur,"  410. ; 
ral  philosopher^  his  fame  is  principallv  founded  "  Augvstans.Confessionis  Articuli  priores  de- 
upon  his  electrical  discoveries.  He  Ras,  hpw-  cem,  Disputationibus  XII  breviter  explicatif" 
4ver,  displayed  great  ingenuity  and  sagacity  &c.  Aferrri.  Neiiv.  Diet.  Hut. — M. 
Upon  otficr  topics,  particularly  relative  to  mc-  FRASSEN,  Claude,  a  learned  French 
jleoicdogy  and  me^asiCs.  It  was  his  peculiar  ^nonk  of  the  fiaociscan  order,  was  born  in  the 
talent  lotlraw  useful  lessons /eom  the  com-  yicinity  of  Peconn^  in.  Picardy,  iji  the  year 
aioncM  jDccusTcnceSi  which  would  have  passed  .il^ao*.  ^ hen, he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
tmnoticed  by  the  cenerality  of  observers.  As  entered  .into  a  cotiVent  belonging,  to  the  ord^ 
A  political  writer  Be  is  characterised  byfoicc,  in Jiis-aatiye  tovut^d  after  his  profcsmon, wag 
tlcainess,  and  simplicity.  .Of  his  miscellaneous  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  at  tbd^great  francis- 
pieceamany  are  marked  with  a  cast  of  humour,  can  convent  at  Paris.  He  took  bis  degrees  re- 
.whicfa  renders  them  equally  entertaining  and  gularly  at  the  Sorbonqe,  and  was  admitted  to 
impressive.  Besides  hitt  publications  already  that  of  doctor  in  divinity  in.  the  year  \66i. 
adverted  to,  there  was  published  a  collection  of  From  that  time,  exoeptiRg  when  empjloyed  <hi 
his  "  Political,  Miscellaneous,  and  Philosophical  the  husineea  of  his  fraternity,  he  coohiinl  hiin- 
Piecei,"  4to.  and  8vo.  1779.  Several  of  his  self  closely  to  his  qoDvent,  of  which  he  was 
jihilosophica}  papers  are  also  contained  in  the  frequcntlr  chosen  superior.  While  he  was  % 
.^nertcaa  Philosophical  Transactions  ;  nnd  his  bachelor  he  had  taught  a  course  of  philosophfi 
**  Essays,  huntorous,  moral,  and  literary,"  and  after  taking  his  degree  of  doctor,  he  filled 
.wkhhis."  Life,"  written  by  himself,  have  ap-  the  office  of  theological  pnofes^^or  for  about 
peared  since  hia  death  in  two  sm:ill  volumes.  A  thirty  years.  In  ih^  year  i6S^,  when  father- 
complete  collection  of  his  works,  with  blugra-  guardian,  he  assisted  ata  geuerat  chapter  of  lu4 
jihical  memoirs,  has  long  been  expected  from  order,  which  was  held'at  ^Vl^do  in  Spain,  arfd« 
die  hand  of  a  relation.     Freuiklin's  Lift  6y  him-     on  account  of  his  abilities  and  prudence^  WM 

SK  wilt  Dr.  Sluier't  Sufpirment.  Prieitky'i  elected  defmitor-gcncral  of  the  whole-order.;  in 
ift-  tf  Bltctricity.  M»nll/y  Revietu,  iffc- — A.  which  capacity  be  .assistfd  ^t  a  general  chapter 
f  R,ANT!&iyS,  'WeucAMC,  a  learned  Ger-    held  six  years  afterwards  at  Rome,  .  ^0  Jtigbly 
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was  he  rwpecttd-  for  his  wisdom  and  intt^^rtlf,  forber  ovn  cliiMreff,  tltt  then  jfife^red  diV- 
tliafie  was  often  aonsulted  by  Lewis  XIV.  the  (teath  of  €lovts,  younger  brother  o£  Merovee, 
I^rliamcnt  of  Paris,  the  higher  orders  of  the  which  was  fallowad  bjr  that  of  their  mother 
dcTgf,  Stc.  on  biuincs;  of  peculiar  importance  Aadouaire.  The  toss  of  three  of  her  own 
and  delicacy.  He  died  in  1711,  in  the  ninety-  children  by  an  epidemic  distemper  aS^ctod  her 
first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of'  cruel  hearr  with  some  remorse,  and  she  pet- 
"  A  System  of  Philosophy,"  of  which  the  fifst  suaded  her  husband  to  repeal  some  oppressiTC 
edition  appeared  in  one  volume  410.  and  sabse-  Impositions  UpoA  hli  subject).  In  5B4  Cbil- 
quentones  incwoPo]um(ig4to.  Hewasalsothe  peric  was  assassinated ;  and  though  it  wu' 
.  authoTof  *'Scotus  AcademicuBiseuDoctorissub-  nescr  ascertained  whence  the  blow  proceeded, 
tili9TheologicaDogma(a,"infourro]unTCs  folio,  the  suspicion  fi:ii  upon  Fredegonde,  whose  cri- 
167a  i  "  Disquisttiones  Biblicx,"  in  two  volumes  minal  passion  for  a  lord  named  Landri,  the  king 
4to.  1682,  afterwards  reprintwl  with  consider-  is  said  to  have  detected.  The  consequent  loss 
ableenlargements  at  Lucca,  in  two  volumes  folio,  of  a  crown,  however,  renders  this  imputed  mut- 
1764  (  and  several  devotional  pieces  which  have  der  less  credible.  Fredegonde  then,  with  her 
undergone  numerous  impressions.  Mareri.  only  remaining  son,  Clotuire  II.  then  an  infant* 
IXem.  Diet.  Hist.  Did.  BUI  Hist:  iS  OiV.— M.  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Gontran  king  o€ 
FAEDE6AIRE,  named  The  Scholastic,  Burgundy,  whom  she  found  means  to  iaiere*. 
thfl  most  ancient  of  the  French,  histocians  after  in  her  favour.  After  the  death  df- this  protector. 
Qtegdry  of  TouB,  is' supposed  to  have  bein'  a  Ghildcbert  attempted  to 'possess  hims<Af  of  the 
Bargundfan  by  birth,  emd  cd  htrve  lived  at  leaM  -  estates  of  yoang  Glotairer.  -Fredegonde  raised 
at  lew  dtJwn  ae  6;S.  Nothing  is  known  of  troops,  put  herself  at  their  head,  gaiAed  a  vie-  ' 
hi*,  history  Or  profession;  He' composed  a  tory,  look  Paris^  and  several  other  towns,  tri-  ' 
QironiFle  in  lire  books,  the  first  four  of  which  umphed  over  her  d^estsd  rival  Brunehaiit,  ami 
contaia  ■  a  chronological  history  from  the  crca-  died  in  597,  at  tfic  age  of  fiflj  or  fifty-five,  lear- 
tionto  the  death  of  king  ChHperic  l.%  the  fifth  ingth&afiairsi^hersoninagoodctmdition.  Her 
brings  down  tlie  history  to  uta  foui^  year  of  memory  has  met  with  defenders,  as  has  that  of  ' 
QovisIL  A.D.  ^41.  Ithftsbeen  continued  by  Brunehautt  but  upon  the  whole  it  cannot  be 
diSerent  authors  to  768.  It  is  written  in  a  bar-  doubted  that  thrr  were  two  female  furies^  stain- 
barous  ityie,  defective  in  oonstruction  and  ar-  ed  with  all  the  vice  and  barbarity  of  the  age  to 
tdngeinent,  and  passes  tijo  rapidly  over  import-  which  diey  livedo  but  possessed  of  great  vigour 
ant  events,  yet  it  is  indispensable  as  authority  and  resolution.  Mvreri.  AfUht,  EUfiiens. — A. 
for. ^e' history  of  three  of  the  early  kings.  This  FREDERIC  I.,  sumamcd  Ba^bakossi,  em- 
chronicle  is  printed  in  the  Collections  of  An-  peror  of  Germany,  born  in  1121,  was  the  sea 
cient  Historians  by  Du  Chesne  and  Bouquet,  of  Frederic  duke  of  Suabia,  by  Judith,  daugh> 
Alereri.    Nauv,  Dirt.  Hist. — A.  ter  of  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria.     He  succeeded 

FREDEGONDE,  a  woman  famous  in  early  his  uncle  Conrad  III.  on  the  Imperial  throne  in 
French  history  for  Her  political  talents  and  her  1 152.  His  enterprising  and  martial  disposition 
ciames,  was  descended  from  an  obscure  bmily  led  him  to  assert  all  the  prerogatives  claimed  by 
in  Picardy.  She  entered  into  the  service  of  the  German  empire,  and  few  sovereigns  have  - 
Audouure,  first  wifi:  of  Chilperic  I.  Ling  of  passed  a  life  of  more  incessant  activity.  In  his 
France,  and  artfiiily  procured  her  divorce,  second  year  he  settled  a  dispute  between  two 
Chilperic  then  married  Galsuintha,  daughter  of  rivals  in  the  crown  of  Denmark,  and  obliged 
the  Visigoth  king  of  Spain,  who  was  soon  after  Sueno,  the  successful  one,  to  do  him  homage 
found  dead  in  her  bed.  He  then,  about  5^8,  for  his  kingdom.  Soon  after,  he  heard  the  corn- 
raised  Fredegonde  to  the  throne.  Brunehaut,  plaints  of  the  distant  Apulians  against  the  king 
sister  to  Gahiiintha,  not  doubting  that  she  had  of  Sicily,  and  declared  his  resolution  of  marching 
been  murdered  to  make  way  for  this  mistress,  into  Italy  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  his  vassals, 
excited  Sigebert  and  Gontran,  Chilperic's  bro-  To  manifest  his  independence  on  the  pope,  with 
thers,  to  revenge  her  death.  A  civil  war  ensued,  whom,  like  his  predecessors,  he  soon  began  to 
in  which  Fredegonde  caused  Sigebert  to  be  as-  have  disputes,  he  repuJatcd,  by  his  own 
eassinated,  in  thcmidstofhisaTmy.  She  after-  authoi-ity,  his  wife  Adelaide,  on  account  of 
warde  brought  to  a  like  end  Merovee,  the  son  consanguinity.  The  troubles  of  Italy  called  him 
of-Chilperic  l«r  his  first  wife,  who  had  married  into  that  country  in  1155.  He  held  an  assem- 
Brunehaut.  Pretextat  bishop  of  Rouen  was  b!y  in  the  plain  of  Roncaglia,  in  which  he  re- 
her  next  victim,  whom  she  caused  to  be  stabbed  ccived  the  submission  of  most- of  the  ICalian 
at  the  altar.     Resolved  to  make  the  vt»y  dar    pe*t  lords  and  cities.     He  vrns  crowned  king 
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efTuty  at  Pxm;  and  had  an  intenriew  with 
pope  AdrUn  IV.  at  Sutri,  to  whom,  somewhat 
Wiwillinglv,  he  paid  the  homage  of  holding  his 
stirj^P'  He  then  Te-eetabliahed  his  holiness  in 
RomCf  whence  he  had  been  expelled  bf  a  tu- 
mult, leceived  the  Impctial  crown  from  his 
hands,  and  then  Teturncd  to  GermanT,  where 
his  presence  was  requived  to  restore  the  public 
peace,  which  had  been  violated  by  a  qnairel 
between  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  and  the  count- 
palatine  of  the  Rhine.  This  he  effected,  and 
called  a  diet  at  BGsan9on.  The  pope's  legates 
who,  attended  that  meeting  gave  so  much  of- 
fence by  reading  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he 
pretended  that  he  had  conferred  the  empire 
upon  Frederic  by  his  own  free  grace>  that  they 
were  ignominiously  driven  out,  and  the  empe- 
ror publiclv  gave  the  lye  to  the  pontifical  preten- 
sions. This  dispute  was  compromised,  and 
Frederic  then  reduced  to  obedience  Boles- 
laus  duke  of  Poland,  who  bad  aasened  hi*  ii^- 
dcpcndence.  Having  by  l^s  vigorous  measures 
pacified  all  Germany,  he  ^ain,  in  1158,  pro- 
ceeded with  a  powe^ul  army  to  Italy>  where 
the  claims  of  the  empire  met  with  a  pertinaci- 
ous opposition.  "  Frederic,"  says  Gibbon,  "  in- 
vaded the  republics  of  Lombardy,  with  the  arts 
of  a  statesman,  the  valour  of  a  soldier,  and  the 
cruelty  of  a  tyrant.  The  recent  discovery  of  the 
pandects  had  renewed  a  science  most  favour- 
able to  despotism ;  and  his  venal  advocates  pro- 
claimed the  emperor  the  absolute  master  of  the 
lives  and  propezlicsofhis  subjects."  He  every- 
where arrogated  the  rights  of  unlimited  sove- 
reignty, and  carried  fire  and  sword  through 
those  places  which  ventured  upon  opposition. 
While  he  was  thus  engaged,  pope  Adrian  died, 
and  the  new  election  gave  rise  to  a  schism.  The 
majority  of  cardinals  chose  Alexander  III.  but 
a  party,  supported  by  the  Romans,  nominated 
Victor  IV.  The  emperor  called  a  council  at 
Pavia  to  decide  between  the  competitors.  Alex- 
ander refused  to  submit  his  cause  to  their  de- 
cision }  and  when  they  had  declared  in  favour 
of  Victor,  he  excommunicated  the  emperor  and 
all  his  adherents.  He  was  acknowledged  by  the 
kings  of  France  and  England,  and  by  the  states 
of  Lombardy ;  but  from  the  superiority  of  Fje^ 
deric  in  Itdly,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
France.  The  emperor,  meanwhile,  occupied 
himself  in  reducing  the  revolters,  and  though 
his  arms  underwent  a  chect,  he  made  himself 
master  of  Milan  in  1 163,  and  gratified  his  re- 
sentment by  razing  the  city  to  the  ground,  spar- 
ing only  the  churches.  This  severe  example 
put  an  end  19  farther  oppositioti  in  Lombardy, 
and  he  letumed  to  Germany,  where  th^  u^iul 
dtsoiders  had  begun  to  prevail.    These  he  ap- 


pea»ed,  and  then  set  out  to  meet  Lewis  the 
Young,  king  of  France,  at  a  council  to  be  hdd . 
for  terminating  the  papal  schism ;  but  it  uroved 
ineffectual.  The  reluctant  obedience  of  the  Ita- 
lian towns  soon  gave  way  in  his  absence  i  and 
when  in  1164  he  again  crossed  the  Alps,  he 
found  so  formidable  a  league  against  him,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  employ  policy  rather  than 
force  to  counteract  it.  '  The  cruel  exactions, 
however,  of  his  officers,  in  the  places  where  his 
authority  was  still  acknowledged,  augmented 
tlie  general  detestation  in  which  his  government 
was  held.  Fie  returned  to  Germany,  and  in 
the  mean  time  pope  Alexander  was  escorted  to 
Rome  by  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  took  quiet  pos- 
session of  his  see.  Frederic  revisited  Italy,  and 
various  actions  ensued  between  his  troops  and 
those  of  the  revolters.  He  penetrated  to  Rome, 
which  he  entered  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  Alex- 
ander was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  in  the 
habit  of  a  pilgrim  to  Benevcntum.  The  new 
antipope  Paschal  was  seated  in  the  chair,  and 
crowned  the  emperor  with  his  empress  Beatrice. 
His  success  was,  however,  brought  to  a  period  ■ 
by  the  plague,  which  made  such  ravages  In  his 
army,  mat  he  vras  constrained  to  commence  a 
hasty  retreat,  wluch  he  did  not  effect  witluntt 
great  difficulty.  He  reached  Alsace  with  tiw 
wreck  of  his  army,  while  the  confederates  in 
Lombardy  took  the  opportunity  of  strengthen- 
ing themselves,  and  pope  Alesaiider  recnved 
succours  from  Manuel  the  Greek  emperor. 
Frederic  occupied  himself  for  some  time  m  >[>• 
pcasing  the  disorders  of  Saxony,  where  the  no- 
bles had  taken  up  arms  against  their  duke,  and 
in  procuring  the  elecrion  of  his  eldest  ton  Henry 
to  the  dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans.  He  dien 
sent  tiw  archbishop  of  Mentz  with  an  army  into 
Italy,  who,  notwithsunding  some  successes, 
was  unable  to  break  the  confederacy  of  the 
towns.  The  emperor  was  detained  some  time 
longer  by  the  troubles  in  Bohemia,  where  he 
was  obliged  to  depose  the  king  Ladi^ans  for  his 
misconduct.  He  then  once  more  marched  into 
Italy,  and  reduced  several  towns  ;  but  at  length 
fortune  turned  against  him,  and  he  was  totally 
defeated  in  a  battle  at  Signano.  About  the 
same  time  his  son  Henry  lost  a  battle  at-  sea 
against  the  Venetians,  in  which  he  was  taken, 
prisoner.  His  cause  in  Italy  was  now  in  such 
a  slate,  that  he  proposed  an  accommodation  with, 
pope  Alexander,  and  accordingly  they  had  an 
interview  at  Venice  in  1177'  The  emperor  be- 
haved with  great  submission  to  his  holiness* 
who  absolved  Ivm  from  all  ecclesiastical  cec- 
suics,  and  communicated  with  him.  Somehis- 
torians  have  asserted,  that  on  this  occasion  the- 
pope,  while  the  emperor  was  prostrate  before 
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^im,  Intolentif  Bet  his  foot  upon  Iiii  aeck,  re-  ercnt  toolc  pUee  in  1 19a,  in  the  sixty-riinth  feat 
pelting  the  text,  **  Tliou  ahut  tread  upon  the  of  Frederic'*  age,  and  thirty-eiefath  of  his  reign, 
asp  aiu  the  basilisk,  and  shalt  trample  under  His  enterprise  would  probably  have  proved  fatal, 
foot  the  lion  and  the  dragon  {"  but  others  re-  even  had  he  escaped  this  misfortune  i  for  his 
card  this  as  a  fable.  This  reconciliation  was  son,  the  duke  of  Suabb,  and  the  greatest  part 
followed  by  the  treaty  of  Constance,  in  which  of  bis  army,  afterwards  perished  of  a  pestilen- 
Frederic  confirmed  the  freedom  of  four-and-  tial  disease  oefore  the  walls  of  Acre.  Besides 
twenty  cities,  with  a  reservation  of  his  rights  as  the  vigour  and  capacity  in  action  displayed  by 
sovereign.  The  disturbances  in  the  empire  this  great  prince,  he  possessed  some  literary  ta- 
rsised  by  Henry  the  Lion,  dnke  of  Saxony,  next  lents,  and  drew  up  memoirs  of  his  own  life, 
engagedFredenc's  attention.  On  account  of  that  which  he  gave  to  the  historian  Otho,  bishop  of 
princc'snon-appearanceat  thediet  ofWorms,he  Friatneen.  Martri,  XJnivtrs.  Hlit.  Giibon. — A. 
was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  stript  of  all  FREDERIC  IE.,  emperor,  grandson  of  the 
his  dominions,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  preceding,  and  son  of  tne  emperor  Henry  VI. 
his  father-in-law,  Henry  II.  king  of  England,  by  Constance  of  Sicily,  was  bom  in  11 94.  He 
In  1 1  &3,  the  treaty  of  Flacentia  confirmed  the  was  created  king  of  the  Romans  in  his  cradle^ 
,  agreement  made  between  the  emperor  and  the  but  the  premature  death  of  his  father  prevented 
JUombard  towns.  New  troubles,  however,  arose  his  succession  at  the  first  vacancy.  He  wat 
in  Italy,  on  account  of  Frederic's  refusal  of  educated  with  great  care  by  his  mother,  and' 
granting  to  the  successive  popes,  Lucius  lU.  and  became  extraordmariljr  learned  for  the  age,  hav- 
-Urban  III.,  the  sovereignty  of  the  countess  Ma-  ing  acquired  the  Gren:,  Latin,  German,  French, 
tilda's  estates,  called  St.  Peter's  Patrimony,  and  Saracenic  languages-  His  hereditary  po^ 
He  seized  the  greatest  part  of  itiis  property,  and  sessions  were  very  considerable,  including  the 
by  the  marriage  of  his  son  Henry  with  the  heir-  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  dukedom 
ess  uf  William  king  of  Sicily,  so  far  strength-  of  Suabia,  and  other  German  territories.  When 
ened  his  interest  in  Italy,  that  the  popes,  though  the  emperor  Otho  was  excommunicated  by  the 
they  had  many  causes  of  complaint  against  him,  pope,  young  Frederic,  By  a  parnal  election,  wa» 
were  a^id  of  proceeding  to  extremities.  Fie-  declared  emperor  in  December,  1210;  and  after 
dene  continued  to  support  with  a  high  hand  some  years  of  contest,  he  became  peaceable 
the  imperial  prerogatives  in  Germany  and  the  possessor  of  the  Imperial  throne  by  the  retreat 
North,  but  was  unable  to  prevent  Canute  king  and  subsequent  death  of  Otho.  He  was  so- 
of  Denmark  from  withdrawing,  not  only  his  lemnly  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelie  in  1215, 
Danish  dominions,  but  those  of  Vandaha,  from  and  employed  himself  in  composing  the  rc- 
the  sovereignty  of  the  empire.  maining  disturbances  in  Germanv.     In  izao 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Sa-  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  proceeded  to  Rome  to 
ladin  suspended  domestic  quarrels  among  the  receive,  according  to  custom,  the  crown  &on> 
Christians ;  and  the  emperor,  as  the  first  prince  the  hands  of  the  pope,  who  was  then  Honorius> 
in  ChristeDdom,  took  the  cross  in  1 188,  with  HI.  At  his  coronation  he  swore  to  defend  the 
.  his  son  Frederic,  and  a  number  of  the  principal  possessions  of  the  holy  sec,  including  the  fiefs, 
nobles  of  Germany.  Assembling  an  army  of  of  the  countess  Matilda  and  the  county  of 
j60]00o  men  in  the  plains  of  Hungary,  the  Fondi,  and  also  to  cross  over  into  Asia  with  ait 
aged  chief  proceeded  at  their  head  to  the  terri-  army  of  crusaders  at  the  requisition  of  the  pope 
tones  of  the  Greek  emperor.  The  fears  or  per-  He  then  marched  into  Naples,  where  the  bro- 
fidy  of  Isaac  Angelus  induced  him  to  violate  the  thers  of  the  late  pope  Innocent  had  excited  ft 
promises  of  friendship  whicli  he  had  made,  and  revolt,  and  soon  reduced  the  country  to  his. 
themarchof  the  Westcrnhosttbroughhiseoun-  obedience.  Then,  carrying  his  troops  into  Si- 
try  was  inipeded  by  every  act  of  hostility  and  cily,  he  obliged  the  rebellions  Saracens  in  that 
ill-will,  rtedeiic  was  compelled  against  his  island  to  surrender,  and  transported  thcmto  the 
will  to  act  as  an  enemy,  and  make  his  way  by  continent.  The  papal  claims  of  sovereignty- 
force.  At  length,  with  a  greatly  reduced  army,  over  the  kingdom  of  Naples  soon  involved 
be  reached  the  Turkish  ^nticr,  took  the  cky  Frederic  in  disputes  with  the  court  of  Rome> 
of  Iconium^  crossed  mount  Taurus,  and  was  which  brought  upon  him  ecclesiastical  censures, 
proceeding  in  a  career  of  victory,  when  an  ac-  The  difference,  however,  was  accommodated^ 
cident  brought  his  eventful  life  to  a  cloK.  and  the  emperor,  as  an  earnest  of  his  sincere- 
Tempted  by  the  heat  to  bathe  in  a  river  of  Cili-  intentions  of  goii^  in  person  to  die  HolyLand^ 
cia,  which  is  generally  represented  as  the  Cyd-  according  to  his  promise,,  engaged^  upon  the 
nus,butwasprobablyaleBafamousEtreani,hewas.  death  of  his  wife  Constance  of  Arrag'oo,  to- 
<anied  awsijby  the  cuiietit,^aiuidiowiied.  Thi&  auiry  tlte  daughter  of  ^ohn  d«  £iieniie>  kiiif- 
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<ff  Jenualem.  A  confedencf'o£  the  Lombard 
4owni  against  the  Imperial  Ruthoiity  occupied 
.him  Bome  time,  and  nc  held  an  aKsembly  nt 
Ccemona  in  la^tS,  and  marched- to  Milan,  but 
was  not  able  to  obtain  admisuon  into  that  city. 
A  treaty  in  1327,  mediated  by  the  pope,  pro- 
duced a  temporary  ccseatiop  of  these  disturb- 
ances. Gregory  !x.,  who  now  succeeded  to 
the  papacy,  urged  Frederic  to  his  crusade  with 
BO  much  importunity,  that  at  length  he  sot  sail 
from  Biundusium,  but  through  real  ot  pretended 
illness  put  back  in  a  few  days.  Thc-pope  was 
80  much  incensed  at  this  proceeding,  that  he 
iulminatcd  a  senteace  of  excommunication 
against  the  emperor,  who,  on  his  part,  ravaged 
the  lands  of  the  church,  and  took  vengeance  on 
all  the  ecclesiastics  who  adhered  to  the  papal 
tausc.  He  also  excited  the  Frangipani  and 
«theF  Roman  nobility  to  commit  hostitities 
jgainst  Gregory,  who  was  obliged  to  take  re- 
fuge in  Perugia.  On  this  occaeion  the  parties 
of  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  which  had  lain  dorm- 
ant from  the  time  of  Conrad  HI,,  revived  with 
freat  animosity  in  the  Italian  lowns^  In  1228 
rederic  embarked  in  earnest  for  the  Holy  Land, 
l<^ving  the  duke  of  Spolcto  as  his  lieutenant  in 
Italy,  who,  on  the  pope's  refusal  to  come  to  an 
accommodation,  ravaged  St.  Peter's  Patrimony 
with  an  army  of  Germans  and  Saracens.  The 
pope's  indignation  pursued  the  emperor  to  Je~ 
rusalem;  and  through  his  suggestions,  the  grand- 
masters of  the  military  orders  refused  to  obey 
Frederic  as  commander-in-chief.  He  therefore 
found  himself  obliged  to  make  a  ten-years'  truce 
vith  Meledin  sultan  of  Egypt,  on  condition  that 
ttx  Chriscians  should  retam  Jerusalem,  in  which 
city  he  was  crowned.  Upon  his  return  to  Italy 
his  treaty  was  disavowed  fay  the  pope,  who  pcr- 
ailted  in  violent  enmity  to  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  procure  the  election  of  a  new  emperor.  A 
reconciliation  was,  however,  etlected  in  133O, 
after  which  Frederic  employed  himself  in  at- 
tempting to  reduce  the  revolted  cities  in  Lom- 
bardy.  In  the  mean  time  his  son  Henry,  king  of 
the  Ronrtns,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him, 
which  obliged  him  to  visit  Germany.  He  held 
a  diet  at  Mentz,  in  which  bis  son  was  convicted 
of  rebellion,  and  was  in  consequence  sent  to 
Sicily.  Frederic  having  composed  the  German 
disturbances,  returned  to  Italy ;  and  finding  his 
SOB  engaged  in  a  new  conspiracy,  he  imprisoned 
him  in  s  castle  of  Apulia,  where  he  soon  after 
dietL  He  then  invaded  the  dominions  of  the 
duke  of  Austria,  his  son's  accomplice,  took 
Vieiuia,  where  he  founded  the  university  now 
subasdag,  and  having  procured  the  election  of 
lus  GOQ-Conrad  as  king  of  die  Romans,  returned  ' 
with  »  pownfttl  army  to  Italy.    He  obtained  » 


cotisiderabib  victory  over  the  IxmhitA  l«a^l( 
anditreated  the  vanquished  with  great  severity. 
He  now  became  so  formidable  Oiat'the  popit 
again  openly  took  part  againbt  him, "and  renew- 
ed his  excommunication.  A  furious  war  sue* 
ceeded,  which  spread  throughout  Italy,  almost 
every  town  being' ravaged  alternately  by  the  two 
hostile  factions.  Gregory  at  length  died  ;  but 
Innocent  IV.,  who  succeeded  after  a  considera- 
ble vacarcy,  continued  the  quarrel,  andexcom- 
municated  the  emperor  in  1245-  Troubles 
^•■ere  cscited  against  him  in  Germany,  where 
the  pope's  party  elected  a  new  king  of  the 
Romans.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  poison 
the  emperor,  but  was  rendered  abortive  fcy  a 
timely  discovery.  Frederic's  obstinacy  in  pur- 
suing the  Mege  of  Pnrma  which  he  had  under- 
taken, was  the  occasion  of  a  total  defeat  of  his 
army  in  1 248,  which  caused  his  party  to  be  al- 
most entirely  deserted  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
■brought  his  affairs  into  great  disorder.  He  re- 
tired into  his  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  he  died 
at  Fiorcnzuola  in  1250,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 
Some  historians  affirm  that  he  was  stifled  with 
a  piilow  by  his  natural  son  Mainfroy.  Frederic 
II.  was  a  prince  of  many  splendid  qualities, 
though  tarnished  by  ambition,  violence,  and  an 
inordinate  attachment  to  the  fair  sex.  He  was 
a  great  patron  of  learning,  founded  several 
schools,  and  caused  the  works  of  Aristotle  and 
other  ancients  to  be  translated  from  the  Greek 
and  Arabic  into  Latin.  He  himself  composed 
poems  and  some  other  works ;  and-  h^  been 
charged  with  a  fehare  in  the  famous  treatise 
"  De  Tribus  Impostoribus."  He  was  addicted 
to  the  follies  of  judicial  astrology,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  inclined  to  impious  and  atheistical 
opinions ;  but  his  continued  quarrels  with  the 
popes  may  have  brought  upon  him  this  last 
charge.  He  married  six  wives,  the  last  of 
whom  was  a  daughter  of  John  king  of  England. 
Moreri.      Univeri.  Hist.— A. 

FREDERIC  III.,  emperor,  son  of  Ernest 
duke  of  Austria,  succeeded  his  cousin  Albert  11. 
in  1440,  being  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  The 
long  reign  of  this  sovereign  was  productive  of 
many  events  important  in  nistory,  but  in  which 
he  had  little  personal  share,  as  might  be  con- 
cluded from  his  surname  of  the  Pacific.  To- 
wards tjie  beginning  of  his  reign  he  convoked 
several  diets,  chie^y  for  the  purpose  of  terminal)- 
ing  the  schism  then  subsistmg  in  the  papal  see. 
This,  however,  was  not  effected  till  1447,  when 
Felix  was  prevailed  upon  to  abdicate,  and  Ni- 
diolas  V.  was  acknowledged  as  lawful  pope. 
Troubles  arose  in  various  parts  of  Germany, 
which  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  was  not 
ad«({uate  to  quell  \  and  it-soon  appeared  that  a- 
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^ere  Ti^bus- hnnt  w«  wintwl  ier'so  ttahrb-  «cttiptitoiTtT>6ttend«dtntblow'CftaDitigt«T«ritAt^. 
^^t  a  body.  In  i4(;i  Frederic  vUited  lalj,  in  and  the  -abaence  of  every  stiodg  or  gencroas. 
order  to  recaive  the  Imperial  crown  from  ihc  emotioD.  He  was  extremely  wber,  plain  kt 
'  fops,  along  with  his  betrothed  spouse  Eleanors,  his  appuel,  devout,  and  moderate  to  a  degroe 
-  Bister  of  the  .king  of  Portuf^.  This  ceremony  which,  in  a  lower  station,  would  have  paatciil 
was  perfomied ;  but  it  did  not  enable  him  to  £6r  phUosophy.  It  was  his  ^Tourite  maziaii, 
recover  any  of  the  rights  of  the  empire  which  **  That  the  best  remedy  for  irretrievable  losses, 
h^d  been  torn  from  it  by  various  usurpers ; .  and  was  oblivion ;"  but  an  emperor  should  not  have 
tis  visit  left  a  very  unfavourable  impression  of  regarded  as  irretricTabic,  what  might  have  been 
his  talents  upon  the  minds  of  the  Italians.  The  recovered  by  industry  and  courage.  He  chose 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  for  his  device  the  Hye  vowels,  his  meanisg  in. 
their  progress  in  Hungary,  could  not  rouse  him  which  has  been  variously  interpreted.  Univert, 
to  any  spirited  eiForts  for  the  christian  cause.     Hirt.    Mererr. — A. 

He  was  engaged  for  some  tfrne  in  domestic  FREDERIC  h,  Ling  of  Denmark,  son  of 
wars  for  the  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Austria,  Christian  I.,  was  bom  in  1473.  By  his  father 
the  i^ole  of  which  he  at  length  obtained,  on  he  was  made  duke  of  Sleswick,  Holstein,  Scor- 
the  death  of  his  brother  Albert.  In  1468  he  mar,  and  Ditbmarsh;  but  his  elder  brother,  king 
again  visited  Rome  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  John,  wrested  from  him  half  his  territories, 
and  held  several  conferences  with  the  pope.  He  maintained  a  prudent  caution  during  the 
Paul  II.,  concerning  means  for  resisting  the  pro-  turbulent  reign  of  his  nephew  Christian  II.;, 
gressof  the  Turks;  but  nothing  of  importance  and  when  that  bloody  tyrant  was  deposed  in 
followed.  The  emperor  was  more  intent  upon  1523,  Frederic  was  declared  king  in  his  steady 
the  aggrandisement  of  his  family,  and  the  mar-  first  by  the  Jutlandcrs,  and  then  by  the  rest  of 
riage  (rfhis  son  MaximiHan  to  the  heiress  of  the  the  kingdom.  He  reduced  Copenhagen  in  1524, 
rich  house  of  Burgundy.  This  at  length  took  '  and  was  then  publicly  proclaimed.  He  was  in- 
place  after  the  death  of  her  fatlier,  Charles  tfae  stigatcd  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown  of  Sweden; 
Bold  i  and  thus  Frederic,  though  one  of  the  but  finding  Gustavus  Vasa  so  well  settled  in-the 
most  supine  and  lust  adventurous  of  the  Au-  throne  that  nothing  but  a  war  could  dispossess 
strian  emperors,  bad  the  fortune  to  be  the  au-  -  him,  he  wisely  made  a  treaty  of  mutual  friend- 
thor  of  the  greatest  accession  of  dominion  his  ship  with  that  sovereign.  The  isle  of  Goth- 
race  ever  ac<juired.  This  acquisition,  however,  land,  seized  by  the  admiral  Norby,  was  afters 
Gcemed  to  render  him  more  indiSercnt  as  to  his  wards  an  object  of  contention  between  the  tw» 
other  rights  and  possessions',  for  when  Matthias  crowns ;  but  Frederic,  by  his  vigour  and  poli.. 
kii^  of  fiungary  in  1479  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  cy,  finally  annexed  it  to  his  own  dominions. 
Frederic  bought  iiim  off  by  renouncing  all  his  The  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  the  last 
own  pretenuons  to  Hungary,  and  granting  him  reign,-  had  now  brought  religious  differences  to 
the  investiture  of  Bohemia,  with  a  sum  of  a  crisis  in  Denmark;  and  in  1527  Frederic 
money.  Six  years  afterwards,  he  sufiered  Mat-  openly  declared  in  favour  of:  Lutheranism,  and 
thias,  upon  a  new  quarrel,  to  take  from  hint  gave  the  ascemlancy  to  that  persuasion.  The 
Vienna  and  all  Lower  Austria, w^iile  be  retired  deposed  Christian  in  r53i  making  an  attempt 
from  tbe  disgraceful  scene  to  his  son  Maximilian  for  the  recovery  of  his  crown,  was  obliged  to 
in  the  Low-countries.  He  had,  however,  ^c  surrender  himself  prisoner,  and  was  committed 
satisfaction  soon  after  to  see  his  son  elected  to  close  custody  by  his  unde.  Frederic  died  ia 
king  of  the  Romans.  Upon  the  death  of  IJ33J  at  the  age  of  sixty.  His  conduct  obtained 
Matthias,  he  obtained  from  his  son  Ladislaus  toy  hiat  the  tide  of  tiie  Pacific  ;  and  the  histo* 
the  restitntion  of  Austria;  and  afterwards  rc>-  lians  of  his  country  justly  praise  diet  prudence 
gained  Tyrol  from  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  At  and  moderaition  of  his'  government  which  ren- 
length  he  quitted  die  rrinsnf  empire,  and  re-  dered  his  reign  prosperous  aad  happy.  He  left 
tired  to  Lintz,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  the  children  by  both  his  wives,  one  0/  whom  was. 
studies  of  chemiatry,  astioliwy,  and  astronomy,  daughter  of  the  elector  of  Brandenbiu^,  the 
A  period  was  put  to  his  liBe  in  J493,  as  some  other,  of  the  duke  of  Pomerania.  Mtreri.  Unim 
t3.y,  from  a  disorder  occasioned  by  a  surfeit  of  vtrs.  Hiti. — A. 
'  melons  i  according  to  others,  from  the  oonse-  FREDERIC  II.,  king  of  Denmatik,'SaB  «f 
^ence  of  an  amputation  of  his  leg  for  a  caocft*  Cfiristian  III.,  was  boTn  in  15914.  Hemcc^d- 
eosulcer.  He  wastbenia  the scvcnty-uinth  year  cd  to  the  crown  on  tfae  death  of  his  father  in 
of  his.age,  and  theAfty-foarth'of  hisrbign.  His  ifsil;  and  soon  afteC  his  accession  joined  the 
character  .was  that  q£  cold  aiutlon>uul  mtntue    duke  of  .Hobtein  in  a  war  against  the  pet^leof 
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XMthmarsb,  who  had  made  thenueWei  independ-  compelled,  undcT  the  mediation  of  England  and 
cm.  After  a  bnve  lesistance,  they  were  fore-  Hol&nd,  to  make  a  peace  upon  disadvantageous 
cd  IQ  submit  to  die  law  of  the  conqueror.  Fre-  terms.  War,  however,  soon  brole  out  again, 
dcric  next  engaged  in  a  war  with  Eric  king  of  and  Copenhagen  was  closely  invested  by  sea 
Sweden,  whose  embassadors,  passing  into  Gcr-  and  land.  Ine  Swedes  took  the  fortress  of 
many,  he  arrested,  in  violation  of  the  safe-con-  Cronenburg,  and  the  capital  was  saved- only  by 
duM  he  had  granted  them.  Hostilities  com-  the  arrival  of  a  Dutch  fleet  Charles  made  one 
inenccd  in  1563,  and  were  carried  on  with  great  more  attempt  to  storm  it,  but  was  repulsed  with 
mutual  detriment  and  cruel  devastations  of  both  loss.  The  mediators  again  interfered,  but  it 
countries,  till  the  deposition  of  Eric  by  his  own  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Charles  in  1660 
subjects  in  1568.  Peace  was  then  made,  but  that  jwacc  was  concluded.  Its  terms  were  the 
upon  terms  so  unfavourable  to  Sweden,  that  the  restitution  of  all  the  Daniiih  isles  of  the  Baltic, 
war  was  renewed  in  1569.  A  final  treaty  took  with  the  district  of  Drontheim,  while  Sweden 
place  the  next  year,  to  the  advantage  of  Den-  reUined  the  isle  of  Rugcn,  and  die  provinces  of 
mark.  Frederic  soon  after  married  the  daughter  Bleking,  Halland,  and  Schonen. 
of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  thencefbrtti  at-  The  great  event  of  Frederic's  reign,  the 
tended  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  and, pro-  change  of  the  constitution  from  an  elective  and 
moring  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions.  He  limited  to  an  hereditary  and  absolute  monarchy, 
augmented  tlie  university  of  Copenhagen,  and  followed  in  the  same  year.  It  was  brought  on 
patronisi^il  men  of  learning,  among  whom  was  by  divisions  between  the  different  states  of  die 
the  celebrated  astronomer  Tycho  Brahe.  His  kmgdom,  and  the  insolence  and  selfishness  of  the 
reputation  stood  high  among  neighbouring  nobles,  who  would  not  consent  to  take  their  share 
princes.  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  him  the  order  with  the  commons,  of  the  public  burthens.  The 
of  the  Garter,  and  James  VI.,  king  of  Scotland,  part  acted  by  the  king  on  this  occasionis  variously 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  him  for  obtaining  in  represented,  but  it  is  generaHy  thought  that  he 
marriage  his  daughter  Anne.  He  died  in  1588,  (or  rather  the  queen,  who  much  surpassed  htm 
leaving  behind  him  a  high  character,  both  public  in  vigour  of  character]  sccredy  fomented  discon- 
and  private.     Moreri.     Univers.  Hisl. — A.  tents  which  were  likely  to  procure  an  accession 

FREDERIC  III.,  king  of  Denmark,  bom  in  of  power  to  the  crown,  or  at  least  to  weaken 
1609,  was  son  of  Christian  IV.  He  had  been  that  of  the  nobles.  When  the  arrogance  of 
archbishop  of  Bremen ;  but  the  death  of  his  diis  body  in  treating  the  commons  as  vassals 
elder  brother,  a  short  dme  before  that  of  his  had  sdmulated  that  order,  in  conjunction  with 
father,  caused  him  to  succeed  to  the  crown  in  the  clergy,  to  a  resoludon  of  laying  the  liberties 
1648.  The  nobility,  who  were  become  ex-  of  the  narion  at  the  king's  feet,  he  gladly  made 
tremely  powerful,  made  terms  with  him  at  his  use  of  the  occasion,  and  by  means  of  the  army 
accession,  which  reduced  his  authority  within  overawed  the  nobles  to  a  concurrence  in  the  in- 
very  narrow  limits ;  and  the  force  of  the  king-  considerate  project.  All  the  rights  and  privi- 
dom  was  brought  to  a  low  condition  by  the  leges  of  die  states  were  solemnly  surrendered^ 
wars  of  the  late  reign.  A  treaty  with  the  and  the  king  and  royal  family  received  the  ho- 
Dutch  was  one  of  the  first  measures  of  Fre-  mage  of  the  different  orders  in  a  public  theatre 
dene's  administration.  He  purchased  the  friend-  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  revolution  was 
ship  of  that  nadon  by  seizing  in  the  port  of  enurely  bloodless ;  and  whatever  stain  may  at- 
Copenhagen  a  fleet  of  English  merchant  ships  tach  to  the  Danish  nadon  for  this  dereliction  of 
laden  with  naval  stores;  which  step,' white  it  their  liberdes,  few  political  moralists  will  be 
involved  him  widi  the  republic  of  England,  oh-  found  to  blame  the  king  for  accepdng  the  power 
tained  for  him  a  subsidy  and  league  of  alliance  so  unconditionally  offi:red  him.  It  should  be 
from  Holland.  Several  causes  of  difference  added,  that  he  never  abused  their  gift.  The 
soon  arose  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  but  remainder  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  forming 
it  was  not  dU  \6$i  that  Frederic,  stimulated  by  political  alliances,  and  restoring  prosperity  to 
the  Dutch,  declared  war  against  that  country,  his  country  by  the  arts  of  peace.  '^I'he  indmate 
The  warlike  king  of  Sweden,  Charles- Gustavus,  connection  between  Holstein  and  Sweden,  waa 
diough  at  that  time  engaged  with  other  ene-  the  principal  cause  of  his  disquiet;  and  be  was 
mies,  soon  repressed  the  progress  of  the  Danes,  preparing  to  support  his  cause  by  arms,  when 
and  passing  over  the  ice  to  Zealand,  laid  siege  he  was  carried  oflP  by  a  chronical  disorder  in 
to  Cspenhagen.  That  capital  was  in  a  very  1670.  By  his  queen,  the  daughter  of  George 
defiMKetess  sute,  and  notwithstanding  the  cou-  duke  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg,  he  left  a  ott- 
zage  and  vigour  displayed  by  Frederic,  he  was    mctous  posterity.    Umvtri.  Hist. — A. 
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'  FREDERIC  IV.,  }tiag  d  Deamarlc,  eldest  iraintin^,  sculpture,  and  architecture]  and  sent 
sonof  Christicrn  V.,  was  born  in  1671.  He  ft  mission  of  learned  men  into  the  Levant  for  the 
succeeded  hit  father  in  1699,  and  immediately  purpose  of  making  discoveries  in  natufal  history 
made  an  attack  upon  the  dominions  of  the  duke  and  antiquities.  A  prudent  attention  to  ecoiio- 
of  HolMcin,  expecting  that  he  would  derive  njy,  and  constant  application  to  the  duties  of  hiii  - 
litde  support  From  his  bfothcr-in-law,  the  foung  station,  joined  with  a  beneficent  disposition, 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Frederic  in  person  marked  the  whole  of  hig  reign,  and  dJscingiiish- 
laid  siege  to  Tonningen,  while  his  general  orcr-  ed  him  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  patriotic 
nta  the  rest  of  the  duchy ;  bat  he  was  soon  re-  monarchs  of  his  age.  On  his  death-bed  he 
called  to  defend  Copenhagen  from  the  attack  of  could  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
Chatlct,  who  began  his  wonderful  career  by  a  *'  be  had  never  injured  a  single  individual,  and 
spirited  invasion  of  Zealand.  Frederic  found  had  not  a  drop  of  blood  to  answer  for."  How 
it  expedient  U>  sue  for  peace,  viadi  he  obtained  few  sovereigns  could  ever  make  such  a  boast  \ 
by  r^airing  aU  the  wrongs  he  had  done  to  the  He  died  in  Jannary,  i'j66.  Frederic  V.  was 
duke  of  Holstein,  and  yielding  him  the  full  so-  twice  married)  first  to  liouisa,  daughter  of 
vereignty  of  bis  dominions.  When  iortonB  George  II.  of  England,  by  whom  he  had  the 
had  b^u  to  tle^at«  agunst  the  Swedish  kii^,  present  king;  and  then  to  Julia  iia-Maria'y 
and  he  was  detained  as  a  fugitive  in  Turkey,  daughter  of  the  diike  of  Brumwick-Wolfeni 
Frederic  joined  the  new  league  against  htm,  and  buttle.  Univert.  Hist.  Nnnt.  Dkt.  Hiit.—A.. 
invaded  Schonen}  but  his  troops  met  with  an  FREDERIC- AUGUSTUS  I.  king  ofFo- 
io^orious  defeat.  ^  >tbscquent  invasion  of.  hnd  and  elector  of  Saxony,  bom  in  1670,  was 
Swedish  Pomer&nia  «  ^  f  ot  much  more  success^  th^  son  of  the  elector  John-George  III.,  by  1 
bA }  and  though  Frederic  afterwards  made  him-  daughter  of  Frederic  III.,  king  of  Dennurk: 
•elf  master  of  die  duchy  of  Bremen,  his  armyj  He  was  distin;;ut8hed  from  Ms  youth  by  great 
■n<coi^iuiction  witb-tbat  of  die  Saxmis,  was  en-  strength  of  body  and  dexterity  in  manly  exer- 
tirely  defeated  by  the  SwediA  general  Stecn-  cises,  and  early  displayed  his  courage  in  somt 
bode,  widk  the  destraction  of  the  town  of  Al-  campaigns  on  the  Rhine  against  the  French. 
cena.  Tlie  I>anes  were  more  fortunate  in  1714  He  closely  attached  himself  to  the  interests  of 
and  lyij,  in  which  they  gained  advantages  by  the  house  of  Austria,  and  was  die  pnrticulaf 
•ea  aad  hutd,  -drove  the  Swedes  out  of  Norway,  friend  of  Joseph,  afterwards  emperor.  In  t^pa 
and  took  several  places.  At  lengdi,  iiv  1710)  hemarrtedadaughter  of  the  margrave  of  Bran^ 
peace  was  csncluded  tinder  the  mediation  of  denburgh-Culmbach.  By  the  death  of  his  elder 
Sngland,  iip6n  teinis  favourable  to  Frederic,  toother  he  succeeded  to  the  electorate  of  Saxo^ 
iriio  retained  the  duchy  of  Sleswick.  From  ny  in  t6<)4i  and  the  magnificence  and  nllanttV 
lihat  dm&  he  governed  hu  dominions  in  peace,  of  his  disposition  rendered  his  court  at  J^sdcri 
andattetided  to  their  internal  prosperity.  He  the  most  splendid  in  Europe  next  tn-that  iif 
died  in  173*,  tearing  the  character  of  an  able  Lewis  XIV.  In  1695  the  cortimand  of  Hxt 
inincei  bat  too  much  addicted  to  enterprise,  christian  army  against  die  'Turks  was  conferred 
and  too  readily  listening  to  the  schemes  of  pro-  upon  him,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  he  gained 
jcctots.     Vnivers.  Hilt. — A.  against  them  the  battle  of  Oltatsch.     At  tfie 

FREDERIC  V.',  king  of  Denmark,  son  of  vacancy  of  the  crown  of  Poland  in  1607,  amidst 
OiristieniVI ,  was  bora  in  17331  and  tuccceded  a  number  of  candidates  who  offered  themselves, 
biifadkerin  1746.  Pursuing  the  wise  system  Frederic- Augustus  declared  himself,  and  in  s 
<^  his  father,  he  preferred  bis  dominions  in  short  time  the  competition  was  confined  to  him 
peice,and  promoted  commerce  asd  manti^sc-  and  the  prince  ofConti.  As  a  preliminary  step, 
tares,  so  as  to  make  a  large  increase  to  the  he  openly  abjured  the  protestantTeligiDn,wbic!h^' 
wealth  of  his  people,  and  lus  own  revennes.  it  is  said,  he  nad  secretly  done  teio  years  bciare.  '• 
He  formed  convnercial  treaties  with  various  By  lavishing  the'Saxon  treasures,hewasableto'' 
powers;  established  a  Oreentiind  company  at  counterbalance  the  art  and  eloquence  of  the  abb£ 
Aalbura  {  laid  open  to  all  his  subjects  the  trade  de  Folignac,  the  French  negodator.  A  double 
to  the  Americancolonies)  encouraged  agricul-  election  was  made,  and  Poland  was  thrown  into 
tare  and,  the  working  of  mines;  and  laid  out  general  disorder  by  the  efforts  of  the  two  parties.' 
new  roads^.  'Nor  was  he  less  Mtentive  to  pro-  At  length,  Augustus  marched  a  German  army' 
mote  the  'arts  and  sciences.  He  founded  the  into  the  country,  and  gained  possession  of  Cra- 
ajiademy  of  Soroe,  aftd  established  seminBries  ait  cow,  where  he  was  crowned;  and  in  fine  \i& 
Bergen  and  Dronthrim  for  the  instruction  of  was  universally  acknowledged  as  Uwful  king  by 
cbc  Lapltoden.    He  iaetitated  aeadeaaies  of  thtt  PoUsb  natu^.    A  chrU  war  in  Lithuania,'' . 
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incursiom  of  llie  Taitars,  and  jealonties  enter-    length,  euMued  by  the  calamities  of  hit  native 
tained  by  tKe  Poles  of  the  Saxon  troops>  dis-    electorate,   consented    to   sign   in  SeptembcTr 
4]uieted  the  beginning  of  his  reign.     In  order    1706,  the  treaty  of  Altranstadc,  by  which  he 
to  give  a  diversion  to  the  discontents,  and  gra-    for  ever  renounced  all  cbim  to  the  crown  of 
.tify  his  own  ambition,  he  joined  the  league    Poland,   abrogated  his  treaties  with  the  czar 
against  the  young  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  3UL,    and  his  other  allies,  restored  all  prisoners  he 
and  in  1700  invaded  l,ivonia.     He  obtained    had  made,  and,  what  was  the  hardest  condition 
-some  successes  against  the  Swedes,  and  formed    to  a  man  of  honour)  gave  up  the  unfortunate 
-the  siege  of  Rigaj  but  the  defeat  of  the  Rus-    Livonian  nobleman  Pattcul  to  Charles's,  rcscnb- 
-sians  before  Narva  caused  him  to  TcHnquish    nient,  though  at  that  time  he  was  invested  with 
the  enterprise.     Apprehending  an  attack  from    the  character  of  the  czar's  embassador,    The- 
Charles,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  ally  himself    deposed  idng  was  even  obliged  to  write  a  con- 
still   more  closely  with  the  czar  Peter,  with    gratulatory  letter  to  his  successfiil  competitor, 
whom  he  had  an  interview  at  Birzen,  in  the        Augustus  returned  to  Dresden,  where  he 
beginning  of  1701.    The  two  monardis  passed    received  that  extraordinary  visit  from  QurlesM 
a  fortnight  together  in  riotous  festivities  carried    mentioned  in  the  life  of  that  Icing.     He  after- 
to  the  extreme  of  intemperance,  which  did  not    wards  joined  in  the  alliance  against  France,  and< 
prevent  them  from  settUng  a  formidable  plan    made  a  campaign  iacegnilo  in  the  Low-conn  trie*; 
of  warlike  operations  in  concert.     The  speedy    in  1708.     The  fatal  defeat  of  Charles  at  Pul- 
advance  of  the  young  conqueror  disturbed  their    towa  in  1709  was  ijie  signal  to  Augustus  tOi 
projects.     Charles  crossed  the  Dwina,  defeated    make  an  effort  for  the  recovery  of  his  crowru. 
the  Saxon  general,  over-ran  Courtand,  and  ea-    Like  ahnost  all  other  princes,  he  considered  ai 
tering  Lithuania  without  opposition,  farmed  a    forced  resignation  as  binding  no  longer  thaa. 
resolution  to  dethrone  that  king  who  had  begun    while  the  power  of  compulsion  existed ;  and  he- 
with  unprovoked  hostilities  against  him.     'Inis    had  the  ready  plea  of  an  alleged  violation   o£ 
project  was  the  more  likely  to  succeed,  as  the    some  of  the  articles  by  the  Swedes,  to  justify 
Polish  diet  had  opposed  the  rupture  between    his  own  disregard  of  the  treaty  of  Altrans^t;. 
Augustus  and  Charles,  and,  together  with  the    Preceded  by  a  manifesto,  and  strengthened  by 
Liuuanian  states,  wished  to    remain  neuter,    a  brief  from  the  pope  liberating  the  Poles  froim 
Charles,  however,  invaded  Poland.     He  took    the  obligation  of  their  oaths  to  Stanislaus,  h.& 
possesion  of  Warsaw  without  opposition,  and    entered  Poland  with  a  Saxon  army-     Uis  rivak 
defeated  Augustus   at  the   battle  of  Chssow.    and  (he  remaining  Swedish  troops  retired  intoi 
Other  successes  rapidly  followed  on  the  part  of    Fomerania,  and  Augustus  again  ascended  the. 
the  Swedes,  and  though  Augustus  exerted  him-    throne  without  opposition.     For   some  year* 
$clf  with  courage  and  vigour,  the  inflexible  re-    his  rngn  was  disqdieted  by  jealousies  on  the' 
"  «ohltioo  of  Charles  prevailed.  He  had  intended    part  of  the  Poles,  who  were  never  reconciled. to; 
to  place  oi>  the  throne  of  Poland  James  Sobiesky,    the  presence  of  ^xon  troops  in  their  coustry;: 
fon  of  the  late  king  i  but  Augustus  caused  him    and  several  confederacies  were  fc»TDed'  for  toe ' 
and  his  brodiertobe  carried  off  and  confined  in    protection  of  the  public  liberty.     At  length  the- 
Gotnany.     His  own  deposition^  however,  was    civil  divisions  were  terminated,  and  the  re— 
not  prevenFed  :  the  cardinal-primate,  who  had    mainder  of  the  reign  passad  in  peace..    Angus- 
long  acted  a  double  part,  at  length  declared    tus  chiefly   resided  in.  his  ekctoial  states,  in< 
agamst  bun  and  proclaimed  a  vacancy;  and  in    which  he  was  much  belwedi.   He. introduced! 
July,  1704,  Stanislas  Lcczinski,  by  a  forced    an  improved  code  of  laws,  fousded-sevcraL- pro- 
election,  was  elevated  to  the  throne.     Augustus    fessorships  and  a.college.for  educating  the  no^ 
was  not  a  prince  to  lose  a  crown  without  a    bility  at  Dresden^  and  was  the  author  of  other: 
struggle.     He  employed  with  skill  all  his  re-    useful  and.  splendid  estabhshments.    Thought 
ihainmg  resources,  and  even  surprised  Warsaw^    he  had  himself  conformed  to  the  Romish  rcU'-- 
whence  his  tival  was  obliged  to  make  a  preci-    gion,  he  protected  the  Polish  protestuits  fromr 
pitate  retreat.     The  Swedish  arms,  however,    persecution.     His  own  consort  continued  in  the-, 
were  resistless }  repeated  battles  were  fought,    wofession  of  the  reformed  religion   tilli  heri- 
which  terminated  disgracefully  for  the  Saxons    death,  whence  she  was  never  crowned  queen-, 
and  Poles  of  their   party;  and  at   length,  in.   of  Poknd.      In   1^33  Augustus  undertook,  a^ 
1706,  Charles,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the    ionmey  in  the  winter  to  Warsawj  whither  htt,- 
war,  entered  Saxony.     He  took  entire  posses-   had  convoked  a  diet.    This  exertion,  so-much. 
«0o  of  that  unfortunate  country,  from  which-  increased  a  disorder  of  his  thigh  to  -o^iich  he 
ke,  exacted  large  contributions,    Augustus^  at.  hadfaeeo  Bome  time  suhject^  that.  a.  gaogfeoc 
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mfecrmei,  of  which  he  died '  soon  after  his  SMredes  were  routed  at  every  encounter,  great 

«rriTal  at  Warsiv,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  part  of  their  armywas  made  captive,  all  Finland 

With  die  faults  of  ambition  and  lore  of  plea-  lost,  and,  finally,  Sweden  was  brought  to  the 

•ore,  this  prince 'possessed  many  amiable  and  necessity  of  making  a  peace  upon  hard  condt- 

csttmable  qaalities.     Besides  his  legitimate  son  tions.     Such  was  uie  change  which  had  been 

and  successor,  he  had,  by  the  beautiful  countess  effected  since  the  vtctortcs  of  Charles  XII. ! 

Koningsmark,  the  celeorated   Maurice   count  Frederic   died,    without  posterity,    in    i^ff. 

Saxe.     Ftltmre  S&cle  tU  Louu  XIK.     Univtri.  Unhert.  Hist. — A. 
Hist.    Mertri—A.  FREDERIC-WILLIAM,  elector  of  Bran- 

FREDERIC- AUGUSTUS  n.,kingof  Fo.  denburg,  sumamed  The  Great  EUetary  son  of 

land  and  elector  of  Saxoay,^son  of  the  preced-  the  elector  George^William,  was  bom  in  i520, 

ing,  was  bom  in  1IS96.     He  publicly  declared  at  Berlin.     He  was  brought  up  in  arms,  and 

himself  a  Roman-catholic  at  Vienna  in  17 171  served  in  the  camp  of  Frederic-Henry  prince  of 

where  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Orange,  where  the  jealousy  of  his  father's  mi- 

cmperor  Joseph.   At  the  death  of  nis  father,  in  ntster  Schwartzenberg  detained  him  as  long  as 

1733,  he  succeeded  to  his  elcaoral  and  here-  possible.      The   succession   to   his  hereditary 

ditaiy  dominions.      A  contest  arose  for  the  estates  fell  to  bim  in  1640.     He  found  them 

oiown  of  Poland,  the  French  party  having  set  almost  ruined  by  the  Swedes  and  other  powers 

Bp  Stanislau»-Leszinsky-,  but  the  Austrians  and  which  had  seized  and  ravaged  them  in  Uie  late 

Russians  supporting  Frederic-Augustus,  he  was  administration.     With  consummate  prudence 

(Towncd  at  Cracow  in  17341  and  after  some  he  began  by  restoring  order  in  the  finances, 

contest  obtained  quiet  possession  of  the  king-  and   correctmg  abuses  of  various  kinds.     He 

donu     His  Fcign  was  attended  with  few  im-  received  the  investiture  of  Prussia  &om  the 

portant  events,  but  the  latter  part  of  his  life  kingofPoland  in  1643 ;  and  in  the  next  year 

was  enlbittered  by  the  calanuties  of  his  electoral  made  a  truce  with  the  Swedes,  with  the  condi- 

dominions,  of  wluch  the  king  of  Prussia  took  a  tion  of  their  evacuating  the  greatest  part  of  his 

temporary  possession   in  1745,  after  defeating  stares.     At  the  treaty  of  Munster  he  ceded 

the  Saxon  and  Austrian  aimy;  and  which  he  Hither  Pomerania  to  the  Swedesi  and  in  return' 

again  occupied  in  ly^tS,  retaining  them  till  the  received  some  secularisations  of  the  German 

peace  of  Hubcrtsburg  in  1763.    In  October  of  bishoprics.    In  fine,  he  recovered  the  whole  of 

that,  year,  Frederic- Angustns  ilied.     He  was  a  his  dominions.    When  Charles- Gustarus  king 

prince  of  many  private  Tiitues,  but  did  not  pos-  of  Sweden  made  a  commencement  of  his  am- 

sess  talents  and  activity  sufficient  to  preserve  hidous  projects,  the  elector,  apprehending  for 

his  rights  amid  powerful  and  ambitious  neigh-  the  security  of  his  states,  entered  into  a  defen- 

bours..    He  left  several  children,  one  of  whom  sive  alliance  with  Holland^  and  also  courted  the 

was  dauphiness  of  France,  and  mother  of  the  friendship  of  Cromwell,  and  of  Lewis  XIV> 

unfortunate  Lewis  XVL     Univtrt.  Hiit.    Mb-  He  found  himself  obliged,  however,  to  con- 

reri,     Naiev.  Diet.  Hut. — A.  elude  a  treaty  in  i(5js  with  the  Swedes,  whose 

FREDERIC  king  of  Sweden,  prince  of  army  he  then  jtnned  in  an  invasion  of  Poland. 
..  He&ne-Cassel,  bom  in  1676,  was  eldest  son  of  He  contributed  to  the  victory  gained  near  War- 
Charles  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel.  He  mar-  saw,  and  obtained  for  his  services  the  entire 
ricd  for  his  second  wife  Ulrica-Eleonora,  sister  Sovereignty  of  Prussia.  Very  soon  after,  in 
of  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  who,  upon  the  consequence  of  a  powerful  league  formed 
decease  of  that  monarch  in  1719,  was  elected  against  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  elector  deserted 
by  the  states  his  successor,  upon  conditions  of  his  party,  and  made  peace  with  the  Poles,  on 
great  limitation  of  the  royal  authority.  In  1 720  the  same  condition  respecting  Prussia.  If  it  is 
she  obtained  the  consent  of  the  states  to  resign  necessary  to  justify  morally  the  political  changes 
the  crown  to  her  husband,  who  received  it  with  of  princes,  it  may  be  observed,  that  he  was 
all  (hose  stipulations  which  rendered  it  the  most  forced  into  the  alliance  with  Sweden  ;  and  that 
limited  monarchy  in  Europe.  Either  his  want  a  weak  powez  placed  between  two  stronger 
of  sufficient  power,  or  the  bioken  spirits  and  ones  is  never,  in  fact,  suffered  to  act  independ- 
strengih  of  the  Swedish  oation,  rendered  him  ently,  and  dicrefore  may  be  allowed,  in  self- 
unable  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the  RuR<:ians  in  defence,  always  to  consult  existing  circum- 
174],  who  pillaged  the  country,  and  did  g^eat  stances.  The  elector  exerted  himself  vigour- 
injury  to  the  iron  and  copper  mines.  On  a  ously  in  favour  of  his  new  allies,  and  the  war 
3bsequent  renewal  of  the  war,  the  superiority  in  the  north  subsisted  with  Various  success,  till 
the  Ru^ians  was  sttU  more  maiiiifeet.    The  the  death  of  Charles-Gustarus  in  16^9^    This 
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event  was  soon  foltoved  by  the  general  peace  etc  -part  of  ditfr  force*.  This  tpirital  vatoik 
of  Oliva,  which  guaranteed  Prussia  to  tKu  elec-  •  piue,  however,  was  only  glorioui  to  hiiUi  for 
tor.  The  states  of  that  countr)v  however,  made  the  French  mnsl«<l  upon  the  ratoratioQ  of 
some  opposition  to  a  transfer  in  which  thuy  had  every  thing  which  had  been  ukm  from  th« 
not  been  consulted,  and  tumiOts  cnsueil,  which  Swedes;  and,  v^xm  hia  hesitation^  nrer-nn  tb* 
were  at  length  appeased.  Some  ensuing  yean  duchy  of  Clcves  and  principafity  of  Sfindon. 
of  tranquillity  gave  Frederic- William  an  op-  At  length  he  agreed  to  the  peace  of  St.  Ger- 
portunity  of  disiiUying  the  beneficence  of  hi(  main  in  1679,  by  which  he  restored  all  hit 
character,  and  his  taUnta  in  prompting  the  arts  conquests  upon  tlM  Swedes,  and  ^xuidoned  the 
of  peace.  He  rebuilt  the  fallen  towns  and  king  of  DeiimaHc.  In  return  the  French  fflia- 
rjiined  villages,  converted  forests  and  deserts  cuatcd  his  Westphalian  dominions,  and  paid 
into  cultivated  fields,  facilitated  commerce  and  him  a  sum  of  money.  TWs  was  die  c«icli»- 
navigation  by  a  canal  from  the  Spree  to  the  sion  of  the  elector  s  military  exploits.  He 
Oder,  and  set  on  foot  a  variety  of  establish-  thencefwth  attended  only  to  the  improvement 
ments  calculated  to  render  bis  dominions  pro-  of  his  states,  and  to  his  political  connections, 
sperousi  and  his  people  happy.  He  >lso  attended  His  wisdom  aad  equity  caused  him  to  be  chosen 
to  exterior  concerns,  and  omitted  no  occasion  mediator  on  various  occasions  between  con- 
to  secure  and  eittend  his  territorial  possessions,  tending  sovereigns  ;  and  he  lost  no  opportunity 
AlUiough  Lewis  XIV.  had  prevailed  upon  him  of  niakinK  go^  such  daims  as  he  possessed 
to  remain  neutral  during  the  invasion  of  Flan-  over  neighbouring  distiictt.  H(^attached  him* 
dersi  yet  when  the  ambition  of  that  prin^  self  to  the  interest  of  the  cmporor  Le<^0](l^ 
threatened  Holland,  tlie  elector  concluded  a,  whom  be  assisted  with  some  tioops  against  ths 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  ^y  which  he  cn^  Turks»  obtaining  in  return  tfa«  investitui«  ^ 
gaged  to  furnish  them  with  twenty  diousand  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  the  right  in  whic^ 
men  in  case  of  an  attaclc.  Joined  by  the  Im-  had  fallen  to  the  house  of  firaadenbnrgh..  Ths 
perisl  troops,  he  began  his  match,  in  167a,  bu|  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Kaates- gave  him  an 
was  stopt  by  Turenne,  wbo  took  possession  of  accession  of  industrious  subjects,  w«i<t  enriched 
all  his  territories  in  Westphalia.  '  An  offer  hta  country  with  thek  arts  and  manufactures^ 
made  him  by  an  assasun  to  rid  him  of  his  for-  A  flench  colony  was  formed  at  Berlin,  whictt 
midable  enemy  was  rejected  with  horror  by  the  flQisrished  gready  in  canseqnence  of  the  privi- 
elector,  who  sent  information  to  Turenne  of  hun  leges  he  conftrroi  upon  it.  The  peace  of  per- 
danger.  Soon  after,  malting  use  of  the  pretext  many  and  the  North  was  again  upon  the  eve  of 
of  aic  non-payment  of  the  stipulated  suWdies  being  disttubed>  when  a  dropw,  succeeding  the 
by  Hollana,  nis  usual  prudence  ted  him  to  ^utsputa  period tothelifeoitheGBeatElecto* 
come  to  an  agreement  with  tiie  Etrongerg  and  ui  April*  1688,  at  the  age  of  siity-eight.  He 
be  made  a  separate  peace  with  France,, by  which  beheld  the  approadies  of  death  with  the  greatest 
he  regained  all  Kis  lost  provinces.  He  had^  tranquillity,  and  employed  his  last  hours  in 
however,  reserved  himself  th^  liberty  of  de-  cares  for  the  public  good.  Ffederic-WiUiani 
fending  die  empire  if  attacked,  and  he  exerted  it  was  twice  married;  first  to  Henrietta  of  Orange, 
in  1 674  by  joining  tlie  allies  with  a  body  of  then  to  Dorothea  of  Hoistein ;  and  he  had  issu& 
troops  in  Alsace.  The  French,  in  order  to  freo  by  both.  In  private  life  he  was  kind  and  ge^J 
themselves  from  diis  enemy,  iost'^ated  the  nerous,  fond  of  society,  quick  in  his  temper^ 
Swedes  to  invade  the  marches  of  Brandenburg,  but  readily  appeased.  He  is  charged  with  no 
This  step  recalled  the  elector  to  the  defence  of  other  weakness  than  uzorious  attachment  to. 
his  subjects.  He  pushed  on  with  equal  c«lerity  his  second  wife.  He  is  considered  as  the  boaGt^ 
and  secrecy,  and  in  June,  1675,  gained  the  bat-  and  ornament  of  his  housct  and  the  chief  found- 
tte  of  Fehrbcllin  against  a  superior  Swedish  er  of  its  solid  greatness.  Mem,  dt  Brmdtn- 
army.    He  then  followed  the  retiring  enemy  ^S- — A. 

isto  Fomerania,  whete  he  took  several  placet,  FREDERIC,  I.  king  of  Prussia,  in.  as  elcc- 

aiid  the  capital  Stettin.     After  another  succea&r  t(»  of  Brandenburg,  son  of  the  preceding  by 

ful  campaini,  he  was  summoned  to  repel  an,  his-  first  wife,  was  Ixtrn  at  Konigsberg,  in  id;?.- 

invasion  oFFiussia by  the  Swedes.  He  marched  Being  deformed,  and  of  a  weak  constitution, 

in  the  midst  of  winter,  crossed  the  Frisch-haff  his  education  was  neglected ;  and  the  artifices- 

and  the  gulf  of  Courland  with  his  army  in  of  his  stepmother  so   prejudiced   his  fuihe^ 


sledges  over  the  ice,  and  surprising  the  Swedes  against  him,  that  he  was  inclined  to  have  de- 
in  their  quarters,  forced  them  to  a  precipitate  piived  him  of  the  succession.  In  fact,  tb» 
retreat  from  FtUGsia,  with  the  loae  of  the  gte«t>    elector  made  a  will»  by  which  he  devised  all  toe 
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tcijtiinitioin  ofterriforf  fia  hadkinnelF  nfid<:»t(i 
be  divide  among  liis  children  of  the  second 
bed.  This  disposition,  howcTer,  did  not  taki 
place,  Slid  Frederic  succeeded  to  the  whole  in-- 
beritance  in  1688.  About  that  time  \t^rbroi:e 
out  between  the  empire  and  France,  and  a  grand 
alliance  was  formed  against  the  latter  power, 
yhich  Frederic  joined.  He  himself  took  the 
command  of  his  troops  in  the  campaigns  upo|l 
the  Rhine  in  1689,  1690,  He  had  an  inter* 
tiew  in  1691,  with  king  William,  .which  the 
difierence  of  their  characters  rendered  little  sa- 
tisfactory. William  was  coid,  simple  in  his 
manners,  solid  in  his  views.  Frederic  was  im- 
patient, filled  with  notions  of  his  own  grandeur^ 
and  rigidly  attentirc  to  all  points  of  etiquette. 
The  distinction  of  a  chair  with  arms  and  with- 
out, was  near  embrojfing  them  for  ever ;  hut  Ai 
elector  at  length  agreed  to  send  1 5^000  men  to 
join  WiHiam's  army  in  Flanders.  He  iTkewise 
sent  a  consWcrablc  succour  to  the  emperor  in 
his  war  with  the  Turks.  The  great  oojectof 
his  ambition  was  to  obtain  the  rank  of  royalty. 
For  this  purpose  he  favoured  "the  erection  of 
Hanover  into  a  ninth  electorate;  anfl' to  this 
end  be  directed  alf  his  politics.  His  ministers, 
who  opposed  the  project  as  chimerical  Snd  fri- 
volous, were  disgraced.  He  purchased  the 
good-will  of  the  emperor,. by  Tcsigning  to  him 
die  circle  of  Schwibus;  and  he  continued, 
tphile  the  warjastcd",  16  send  his  troops  to  thc^ 
Imperial  armies.  It  Was  not,  however,  till  the 
War  on  accountof  the  Spanish  succession, 'that' 
he  ventured  to  open  his  Sesign,  ■  He  then  made 
it  aprinclpnl  condition  of  his  co-operation  with 
the  emperor,  thut  he  should  be  recognised  king 
of  Prussia  ;  and  a  treaty  to  this  effect  was  con- 
cluded at  Vienna  in  1^00.  Ifwaa  concurred  in 
by  the  powers  of  the  North  and  England,  and 
die  toronation  took  placCin  1701.  At  this  so- 
lemnity it  was  remarked  that  he  himself  put  the 
crown  upon  his  head;  and  certainly  no  mo- 
narchy has  beeii  less  clogged  with  conditions  on 
the  pai't  of  the  people.  Though  his  own  in- 
ducement fo  assume  roplty  was  chiefly  a  frivo- 
lous love  of  pomp  and  title,  yet  the  descendant 
who  occupied  his  throne  With  so  much  dbtinc- 
tion  has,  in  the  Monlbh^  of  his-  family,  consi- 
dered this  step  as  e^-cntually  a  master-stroke  ^ 
policy,  and  that  Which  raised  the  house  of  fit%n-' 
denbirrg  to  itsindependente  on  that  of  Austria. 
Prince  Eugene  viewed  it  in  the  same  light,  when 
he  said,  '■  The  emperor  ought  to  hang  those 
ministers'  «'ho  had  given  him  such  a  perfidious 
c&nnsBl."  At  tile  time,  it  was  generally  thought 
tfiat  Frederic  had  solicited  an  honour  which  nis 
power*  wds  niadequate'  ta  aupporti  £vea-  his 


eoirtorti  Soptti^-Cbarlotta  of  Hanovisr  fsiittf 
to  George  J.),  a  woman  of  a  supciEor  under- 
standing, and  truly  philosophical  t^per,  was 
so  little  pleased  with  her  elevarion,  that  ^he  said 
to  one  of  her  women,  "  She  was  extremely 
mortified  to  go  to  Prussia  and  act  the  part  of  a 
stage-queen  in  presence  of  her'  JEsop."  An 
anecdote  is  related,  which  curiously  marks  the 
opposite  characters  of  the  royal  pair.  As'  thejj 
Sat  in  high  state,  opposite  aacn  other,  during  flie 
performance  of  the  coronation  ceremony,  the 
queen,  who  could  not  exist  without  perpetual 
(■nuff-taking,  gently  stole  her  hand  to  her  box 
at  an  instant  she  thought  herself  unahserved. 
■Jhe  king,  howc»y:r,  watched  her  so  closelyi 
that  he  perceived  it }  and  immediately  sent  A^ 
gemleman  to  astlier,  "  Whether  she  remem- 
fered  the  place  where  she  wa^.and  theranU 
she  held  there?"  ;     ,    J 

It  was  to  he  supposed  that  a  sovereign'  of 
such  a  disposidon  would  dignify  his  i?eW  titl^ 
by  aH  the  magnifitence  he  was  capable  of  dis- 
playing i  and  Frederic  was  profuse  in  this  re- 
spect, to  a  degree  whfch  his  obuntrywas  ill  able 
to.support.  One  laudable  direction  of  this  Spi- 
rit was  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin,  in  consequence  of  the  soli^ 
citations  of  his  queen,  who  persuaded  him  thu 
it  was  a  fit  appendage  of  royalty.  The  remain- 
ing events  of  his  reign  wete  not  highly  import- 
ant. When  Chatles  SII:  of  Sweden  became 
formidable  by  his  victories,  he  obtained  a  lieu- 
trafity  for  Prussia.  On  the  decease  of  king 
William,  he  asscned  his  right  to  the  succession" 
of  part  of  his  estates  in  consequence  of  (he  tes.* 
tament  of  his  grandfather  Frederic-Henry  piince 
of  Orange.  His  troops  continued  to  serve 
against  France  in  the  succession  war,  and  he 
even  declared  war  against  Lewis  XIV.  In  1705; 
he  lost  his  qUeen  Sophia-Charlotta,  who  was  hii 
second  wife.  She  died  with  the  mo?t  philoso-^ 
phical  calmness,  and  her  husband  'consoled  himi 
self  with  (he  magnificence  of  the  funeral  solem- 
nities. By  the  persuasion  of  his  ministers  he 
married  in  17O9,  for  a  third  wife,  a  princess  of 
Mecklcnburg-Schwerin,  thoUgh  he  w.is  then  iiV 
an  infirm  state'  of  health.  In  the  ensuing  year' 
Prussia  suffeted  greatly  from  a  pest! kntial  dis- 
order, which  Was  attended  with  the  deepest' 
distress  among  the  people)  and  carried  off  great 
numbers.  I  he  court  did  nothing  for  their  re-' 
lief,  all  the  revenues  being  absorbed  in  vain  and' 
ostentatious  cxpcnces  }  but  the  prince-royal  at 
length  obtained  the  dismission  of  his  ministers^' 
who  had  abused  the  king's  coafidenct.^ 
Amidst  the  subicqueni  disturbances  of  the 
North,  Frederic  employed  his  cffijns  to  recon-' 
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•ciletbe  different  parties,  and- preterre  lutowv 
■dominions  in  quiet  j  but  he  did  not  live  to  se^ 
ithe  Ktablishment  of  a  general  peace.  The  ef- 
fects of  3  slow  disease  carried  him  bff  in  the 
beginning  of  17 13.  His  descendant  has  sketch- 
ed, his  character  with  a  very  free  pencil.  The 
loDowing  sentence  deserves  particular  remark, 
as  written  by  a  lung :  "  He  was  magnificent  and 
jrenerous ;  but  at  what  a  price  did  he  purchase 
Uie  pleasure  of  gTatifying  his  passions  !  He  traf< 

-fickcd  in  the  blood  of  his  people  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch,  like  the  .wandering  Tartars, 
whose)]  their  herds  to  the  butchers  of  Fodolia." 
The  epithet  of  carcait-hutchtrs,  apphed  to  the 

ietty  princes  of  Germany,  is  then  sanctioned 
y  the  authority  of  a  royal  author,  of  their  own 
country !  The  sum  of  the  character  is,  that  this 
prince  "  was  great  in  little  things,  and  little  in 
.great  things."  Mem.  dt  Brandtnb. — A. 
■  FREDERIC-WIUJAM,  king  of  Prussia, 
-£he  L  of  both  his  names,  the  II.  as  Frtderic, 
was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  by  Sopbia-Char- 
lo'tta,  of  Hanover.  He  was  born  in  i£88i  and 
at  an  early  age  displayed  a  passion  for  military 
-exercises.  He  served  10  the  allied  army  against 
the  French,  »aA  .'distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Menin  and  the  battle  of  Malplaquct. 
In  1706  he  married  the  princess  Sophia-Doro- 
fliea,  daughter  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  aftcr- 
-^ards  king  George  I.  He  succeeded  to  his  fa- 
-ther's  crown  in  1713.  Of  a  character  in  many 
respects  i^e  direct  reverse  of  that  of  his  predc- 
■ccseor,  he  immediately  made  great  reductions 
in  all  the  establishments  of  rdyalpomp ;  and  ap- 
plied his  whole  attention  to  secure  the  two  great 
^ints  in  which  he  conceived  the  true  strength 
'Of  a  kingdom  to  consist,  a  full  treasury  and  a 
powerful  army.  He  set  an  example  of  con- 
tempt of  luxury  and  parade  in  his  own  person, 
by  the  utmost  plainness  of  apparel,  and  by  lay- 
'ine  aside  the  formalities  of  his  station.  He  ap- 
plied closely  to,  bu^ness,  saw  every  thing  wich 
his  own  eyes,  was  easy  of  access,  and  received 
4i>d  answered  letters  from  tlif  meanest  of  his 
subjects.  On  the  other  baud  he  was  stern,  vio- 
Jent,  and. arbitrary,  and  on  every  occasion  shew- 
^  himsflf  the  despotic  master  rather  than  the 
eracious  sovereign.  By  the  reforms  he  intro- 
duced into  the  finances  and  expep(!ilure,he  was 
soon  enabled  to  gratify  his  Rrst  wish  of  keeping 
a  great  military  establishment  -,  and  he  made 
the  commencement  of  that  exact  discipline  and 
regularity  for  which  the  Prussian  troops  ft ave 
been  so  much  admired.  It  was  a  childish  pas-. 
■ion  which  jcndered  him  so  fond  of  tall  raenfut, 
•spldierg,  'm.A  he  indulged  it  to  a  degree  of  ridi- 
«filous  extravagance.     He  had  a  reginieiit  com- 


posed solely  of  giants,  whom  be  {uclceil  iqffrpn 
all  the  neighbouring  countries  at  a  vast  ezpence. 
Many  of  these  were  entrapped,  or  forced  into 
his  service,  and  he  vras  involved  in  several  quar- 
rels on  account  of  these  irregular  practices.  Hi; 
was  equallv  attentive  to  propagate  the  breed,  by 
matching  tnem  with  the  tallest  women  in  his  do- 
minions, who  wcrs  arbitrarily  compelled  to  the 
union.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  despotic 
than  his  whole  military  System.  He  appoint- 
ed to  every  captain  a  certain  district  through- 
out the  extent  of  his  dominions,  out  of  which, 
he  might  take  such  recruits  as  he  should  choose, 
without  distinction,  provided  they  were  unmar- 
ried men ;  and  no  young  man  was  permitted  to 
marry  without  the  consent  of  this  officer.  As 
far,  however,  as  could  be  compatible  With  such 
a  galling  servitude,  he  studied  the  happiness  o^ 
his  subjects  and  the  prosperity  of  his  states.  He 
abolished  all  useless  expences,  and  applied  bis 
savings  to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures 
and  agriculture.  He  rcpeopled  the  countries 
desolated  by  the  plague,  by  means  of  colonies 
drawn  from  the  neighbourmg  states,  which  he 
settled  with  great  advantages.  He  liberally  re- 
warded the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  tlie  intro- 
ducers of  new  arts ;  and  many  of  the  richest 
fabrics  in  the  country  owe  tlielr  estabiislimcnt  to 
him.  But  his  favour  was  entirely  confined  to 
what  he  deemed  useful.  Being  himself  void  of 
science  and  ornamental  lUerature,  and  not  pos- 
sessing sufficient  enlargeinent  of  mind  to  per- 
ceive uieir  connection  with  the  public  prosperi-. 
ty,  he  regarded  them  with  contempt  and  dis- 
like, and  treated  their  professors  with  every  spe- 
cies of  discouragement.  Poetry  and  abstract 
philosophy  were  equally  his  aversion.  He  ba- 
nished a  man  of  letters  for  placing  some  Latin 
verse*  over  the  gate  oT  the  palace,  and  expelled, 
the  celebrated  Wolf  for.  his  metaphysical  opi-. 
nions :  to  the  last  act,  indeed,  be  StKmB  to  have 
been  instigated  by  lus  theologians.  He  was  a 
great  lover  of  order  in  every  department ;  and 
impartial  in  the  administration  of  justice  be- 
tween man  and  man  \  but  rigorous  in  his  pu- 
nishments, and  more  inclined  to  aggravate  than 
mitigate  them.  He  caused  alt  sentences  of  the 
civil  and  military  courts  to  be  laid  before  him, 
and  altered  them  at  his  pleasure;  which  prac- 
tice, though  perhaps  sometimes  favourable  to 
equity,  yet  substituted  his  own  despotic  will  to 
law. 

TTie  public  events  of  Frederic-Villiam's' 
reign  were  of  no  great  importance.  Soon  after, 
his  accession,  he  was  recognised  as  king  of  Prucir^ 
sla  in  a  tnaty  with  Fi-aiicc,  and  his  right  to  tlis, 
tioveieignty  of  Ncufchatel  and  Valang^n  wai. 
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confirmed.  He  preserved  a  neutrality  witji  re- 
spect to  the  w»  then  sabsisting  among  the 
Northern  Powers  till  after  the  return  of  Cliarlei 
XII.  1  when  that  monarch  not  agreeing  to  the 

froposal  of  his  forbearing  to  carry  his  arms  into 
ol and  oT  Saxony,  the  king  of  Prussia  in  1715 
declared  war  against  him.  Joining  his  forces 
to  those  of  Denmark,  he  took  Stralsund.  No 
ether  action  ef  consequence  followed  ;  and  after 
the  death  of  Charles  XII,  peace  was  restored 
between  the  two  crowns.  He  interfered  witTi 
spirit  and  efii;ct  in  favour  of  the  Protestants  of 
Bome  neighbouring  countries  who  were  oppress- 
ed and  ill-treated  hy  thair  catholic  sovereigns  ; 
and  particularly  interested  himself  in  the  atroci- 
ous affair  of  Thorn.  A  dispute  occasioned  by 
the  conduct  of  his  eni  is  ting-parties  in  Hanover 

Eroduced  a  violent  quarrel  between  him  and  his 
rother-in-Iaw  George  II.  {between  whom  and 
himself  a  mutual  antipathy  prevailed  from  their 
infancy )» which  brought  on  a  challenge  to  single 
•ombat  between  the  Jnonarchs.  It  ended,  how- 
ever, in  idle  vapour,  as  such  ropl  bravadoes 
kave  always  done ;  and  a  congress  at  Brunswick 
settled  the  matter  in  debate-.  A  singular  do- 
mestic event  Cook  place  in  17301  which  strongly 
characterises'  the  disposition  of  this  sovereign. 
His  eldest  ao%  the  pance-r-iyal,  had  acquired 
a  great  fondness  for  polite  literature  and  music. 
As  both  of  these  were  objects  of  hts  father's  de- 
testation, his  tastes  were  continually  thwarted 
ki  the  most  forbidding  manner;  and  his  situa- 
lion  was.in  other  respects  rendered  sauncom* 
fbrtable,  that  he  took  the  resolution  of  privately 
quitting  the  Fruisian  dominions,  and' travelling 
to  France  or  England.  His  design  was  disco* 
*eredi  and  its-  execution  prevented;    and  the 

Erince  himsdf,  wirh  two  young  officers  whom 
e  had  made  his  confidents,  were  proceeded 
against  as  criminals.  One  of  them  had  the 
good  fortune  to  make  his  escape.  The  Other, 
named  Katte,  an  amiable  youth,  son  to  a  gene- 
ral officer,  w?s  condemned  to  death  by  the  stern 
and  relentless  monarch,  who  obligedhis  son  to 
be  a  spectator  of  the  execution.  'Die  prince  was 
oon^ned  in  the  citadelof  Custrin  ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  his  .father  entertained  serious  in- 
teniioas  of  beheading  him  for  his  disobedience ; 
jind  that  he  was  saved  only  in  consequence  of 
die  interposition  of  the  emperor  and  some  other 
princes,  and  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  queen. 
After  a  dose  confinement  of  several  months, 
■the. prince  at  length  received  his- pardon;  and 
seme  time  after,  the  lung  went  to  Custrin  and 
.was  formally  reconciled  to. him :  but  such  a  pa- 
tent could  never  thenceforth  inspire  any  other 
'jtSvGtiwthwtbU  oftprror..   ^9  had  about  the 


nme  time  caused  a  young  woman  of  Fotsdiamv, 
suspected  of  an  intrigue  with  the  prince,  to  be 

fublicly  whipped  through  the  streets  of  Berlin; 
ti  1734  the  king  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  the 
Rhine  to  act  under  prince  Eugrne  in  favour  of 
ths  emperor  against  the  French  ;  and  he  him- 
self, accompanied  by  the  princr-royal,  repaired'^ 
to  the  imperial  camp.  No  military  action  of.* 
consequence,  however,  took  phcc.  Frcdcricr 
William  about  this  time  fell  into  a  bad  st^te  of 
health,  which  increased  the  natural  violence- 
and  irritability  of  his  disposition.  He  behaved; 
with  brutality  to  his  physicians,  but  .was  held  in 
some  respect  by  the  spirited  remonstrances  of. 
the  cdetwated  Hoffman.  At  length  he  becamc- 
tranquil  and  resigned,  and  died  without  a  strug- 
gle in  May,  1740,  in  his  52d  year..  He  heldi 
several  conferences  before  his  death  on  pubKc- 
affairs  with  the  prince-royal,  for  whom  he  tes-. 
tified  great  regard.  If,  as  is  affirmed,  he  plead- 
ed with  him  in  favour  of  his  tall  regiment,  his. 
recommendation  proved  fruitless,.  He  left  to. 
his  son  a  fine  army  and  a  full  treasnryj  which*, 
by  his  own  confession^  prepared  the  extraordi-- 
nary  efforts  and  successes  of  the  following  reign; 
His  issue  was  four  sons-  and  six  daughters,.  one>' 
of  whom  became  queen  of  Sweden..  Mem.  di- 
Brandenb.  Mcreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hiit.  Tijw/nf'j- 
Life  of  Frederie  ni~A: 

FREDERIC- II.  king  of  Piru3siii,ibv  somcr 
rcckoned'the  Illd.  but-  better  distinguished  b]F.' 
the  title  of  The  Grrat,  which  he  deserved'  be-^ 
yond  any  monarch  oFhis  time^  was  son  of  the- 
preceding,  and  was  b»m  at  Bferlin  on-  January. 
24.,  171a.  He  was  baptised  by  the  name  of 
Charlts- Frederic,  but  altetwards  chose  entirely; 
to  drop  the  former  of  these  names.  When  a. 
child,  he  vnas  committed  to  the  eare  of-a  FtcneHi 
governess,  fromwhom  be  derived  ^  rcadtnesi; 
m  that  language,  and  a  predilection  for-  itt 
which  he  retained -during  life.  In  the  pTOgresS; 
of  education,  he  enjoyed  few  advantages  *,  ftrit; 
was  hi»father^s  principal' object  to  render  him, 
dviroughly  versed-  from- childhood  in  military.- 
discipline,  and  in  this  he  succeeded 'at  the  ext- 
pcnce  of  other  acquisitions^  As  he  grew,  to^ 
wards  manhoodj  however,  a  decided  taste  fU.- 
polite  literature  began  to  display  itself.  It-was^ 
formed  by  the  F-rench  books  which  were  pot. 
into  his  hands,  and  to  which  all  his  reading  was, 
confined ;  and  it  fostered  that-  gentleness  and; 
polish-of  manners- which  distinguished  him -the. 
more,  from  the  contrast  it  affbrdedto- his  fif?. 
ther**  FougKness.  He  became  likewise  a  great 
lover  »id  a  practrtiOoer  of-mUkic  ;  and  suen  was-. 
bis  apparent  chsractCTi  at  this-  period^  that  the  r 
haiDDdc  BoUnitZ'i^ictcd  %  mild  and^ccaUBe 
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Tugtl^  dttmld  he  aizivc  at  the-  crown.    HU  at-  occupying  tbe  place  of  an  unamuble  pcedecetb 

jtempt  in  1 7  jq  to  escape  from  bis  father's  tyran-  sor.     His  very  first  act  was  to  disband  the  tail 

ny,  and  its  violent  consequences,  have  been  re-  regiment,  which,  if  not  done  in  spite  to  his  fa- 

lated  in  the  life  of  that  king.     A  degr«e  of  dis-  ther's  memory,  proved  that  he  already  enters 

countenance,  which  continued  to  be  shewn  liim  tained  much  more  solid  ideas  of  military  power, 

alter  the  public  reconciliation,  was  of  service  by  th^iiL  those  of  idle  parade.     His  liberal  and  en- 

BSbrditig  him  the  Id'surc  to  pursue  his  studies  lightened  mind  displayed  itself  in  tHc  institution 

tn  retirement }  and  he  added  mathematics  and  of  a  new  order  of  knighthood,  called  that  </ 

other  solid  attainments  to  the  more  amusing  A^rit,  which  was  to  admit  persons  of  desert  in 

branches  of  literature.     In  1733  his  tranquillity  arms  or  ails,  without  distinction  of  birth  or 

was  disturbed  by  a  command  from  his  father  to  country.     He  wrote  to  several  of  the  most  emv- 

marry  Elisabeth-Christina,    a  princess  of  the  nent  men  of  letters  in  different  countries,  invit-> 

house   of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttlc.     Thougli  ing  tliem  to  settle  in  hjs  dominions ;  and  he  re* 

extremely  averse  to  the  union,  he  obeyed,  but  called  the  philosopher  "Wolf,  and  made  him 

he  refused  to  cohaliit  with  his  consort,  and  ad-  head  of  the  Uiiiversity  of  Halle.     Voltaire,  with 

hercd  to  this  resolution  as  long  as  he  lived.     It  Maupertuis    and  Algarotti,   had   an    interview 

is  supposed  that  this,  conduct  was  not  the  mere  with  him  near  Cleves ;  the  two  latter  soon  after 

consequence  of  personal  disliice ;  but  that  some  took  up  their  residence  with  him.     He  became 

physical  cause  existed,  which,  from  the  time  of  an  author  himself,  and  published  "  Anti-Ma- , 

his  maturity,  for  ever  withdrew  him  from  the  chiavel,"  a, work  intended  to  refute  the  disho- 

,  empire  of  Venus.     Hij  father's  succour  to  the  nest  nia;tims  of  the  celebrated  Italian,  relative 

imperial  army  in  1734.  gave  him  the  treat  of  a  tQ  the  morals  of  sovereigns.    This,  indeed,  wat 

conversation  with  prince  Eugene  on  military  af-  written  while  he  was  pnncc ;  and  it  was  upfbr- 

fairs  i  and  a  visit  in  1 735  to  Stanislaus,  king  of  tunate  that  one  of  his  first  practical  comments 

Poland,  then  a  fugitive  at  Ronigsberg,  gratified  upon  it  shouldbe  a  leizure  by  military  force  of 

him  with  the  friendship  of  an  amiable  and  let-  some  districts  in  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  upon 

I«red  sovereign.     His  connection  with  meil  of  which  be  had  an  obsolete  claim,  and  which  he 


letters  was  extended;  and  in   1736  he  began  a  afterwards  restored  for  a  large  sum  of  money, 

correspondence  with  the  great  diject  of  his  adr  We  shall  soon  see  from  other  examples  how 

miration,  Voltn^i  who  nad  so  considerable  a  far  be  thought  the  common  mica  of^  morality 

share  m  formingtis  taste  and  opinions.     Whe-  binding  upon  a  sovereign, 

ther  be  derived  more  benc£t  or  injury  from  the  The  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  in 

lessons  of  this  celebrated  man,  will  be  diferent-  October,  I740,.had  left  a  vast  inheritance  to  his 

ly  deterrauied  by  different  judges ;  but  if  it  was  daughter  Alaria  Theresa,  which,  though  gua- 

Voltair^   who   principally  impressed  him  with  ranteed  by  almost  all  the  powers  of  Europe* 

that  spirit  of  religious  toleration  which  ever  dis-  was  instantly  regarded  as  a  tempting  prey  by 

tioguished  his  reign,  ^  way  be  asserted,  that,  all  her  neighbours.     Am,ong  tbesc,  the  lung  of 

as  a  scw^eign,  he  could  scarcdy  receive  a  mors  Prussia  was  the  Jirst  to  bcgm  the  meditated  ra- 

valuable  gift.     We  may  add,  that  Voltaire's  pise.     Among  his   motives,  he  has'  honestly 

philosophy  led  him  to  inculcate  upon  his  pupil  enumerated,  "  Aji  army  fit  to  march,  a  trea-' 

tke  duty  ia  a  goveraor  of  promoting  the  happi-  sury  ready  prepared,  and,  perhaps,  the  ambition 

ffess  of  the  people  committed  to  his  charge  by  of  acquiring  renown."     (Hist,  de  mon  Temps.) 

justice,  humanity,  and  the  arts  of  peace;  and  The  immediate  object  was  the  seizure  of  the 

that  it  ,wa.s  pot  his  &u)t  if  Frederic  afterwards  rich  and  contiguous  province  of  Silesia,  to  parts 

gave  way  to  the  seductions  of  ambition  ^nd  mj-  of  which  his  family  had  aome  antiquated  claims, 

liteiy  glory.     Baron  Biclfeld,  and  other  persons  These,  however,,  were  so  little  producible,  that 

of  liter/ny   distinction,  formed  a    part    of  the  he  ra^er  chose  the  plea  of  entering  Silesia,  **  in 

prince's  little  court  at  Kheinsberg,  which  is  re-  order  to  cover  it  from  being  invaded  and  at- 

piesented  as  being  the  seat  of  the  muses  and  tacked."     He  knew,  however,  that  the  iword 

^aces  i    and  the   character  sustained    by   the  only  could  make  good  sucli  a  pretext ;  and  he 

prince  himself  at  this  pariod,  was  that  of  one  of  accordingly  assembled  a  choice  army  of  30,009 

the  most  pol^tp  and  fascinatiog  y^ung  men  in  meo,  at   ^e  head  of  which  be  put  himseUf 

.Geinfany.  (though  not  recovered  from  an  intermittent  fe> 

In  May,  1 74o,FredeTic  succeeded  to  the  throne  ver)  in  the  middle  of  December  of  that  year, 

of  Prussia,  and  inim^iately  c^t^cd.  tbe  pos-  heginniag  hk  march  immediately  after  a  grand 

scEsioiv  of  *  all  that  popularity  which  usually  masked  ball.     A  feeling  of  propriety  induced 

waUfi  u£0(i  %  YQWi  -W^teigui  especially  when  Jun.to.eraK.  the  wonl.2>«  .mm-  the  nwcto  of* 
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his  itandard,  in  vhich  it  was  joined  with  pn  pure  science,  provided  it  with  able  membersi 

Patria  \  and  he  caused  the  appiopriate  Roman  and  wrote  an  ode  in  honotir  of  ils  renovation, 

eagle  to  be  bome  before  his  regiment  of  guards.  The  marriage  of  his  sister  Louisa  Ulrica  to  the 

This  Uographical  sketch  would  swell  into  a  vo-  prince-royal  of  Sweden,  gave  occasion  to  a  Ah' 

lume,  were  even  an  abridged  account  of  the  play  of  court  magnificence,  which  no  one  \xx\.ix 

king  of  Prussia's  campaigns  to  make  a  part  of  understood  than  he,  when  he  chose  to  practise 

it.     We  shall  therefore  attempt  nothing  beyond  it.    These  pacific  cares  were,  however,  soon 

a  notice  of  the  principal  events  aud  their  re-  interrupted  by  a  new  war.     Conscious  of  the 

suits.  circumstances  of  compulsion  under  which  Au- 

He  penetrated  into  Silesia  with  little  oppost-  stria  had  made  a  peace  which  deprived  her  of  a 
tion,  took  Glogaw  by  a  nup  de  main,  but  soon  rich  province,  he  felt  no  confidence  in  its  dura- 
aftcrwards  found  his  progress  arrested  by  an  tion.  A  war  had  broken  out  in  the  beginning 
Austrian  army,  which  engaged  him  at  Mol-  of  1744  between  France  and  England,  and  the 
witz.  In  this  first  battle  the  king  was  carried  latter  power  was  supposed  to  have  entered  into 
away  in  the  rout  of  his  cavalry,  and  his  bcha-  a  defensive  alliance  vrith  Saxony  and  Austria^ 
-viour  subjected  his  courage  to  some  imputation,  which  might  in  process  of  time  become  ofTen- 
It  may  be  admitted  that  he  did  not  at  once  ex-  sive  against  Prussia.  In  short,  it  was  the  king's 
hibit  the  absence  of  fear  which  characterised  a  interest  to  depress  the  house  of  Austria,  and  he 
Charles  of  Sweden ;  yet  if  Frederic  of  Prussia  was  resolved  to  effect  it.  The  reftual  of  the 
bas  not  established  a  reputatjon  for  military  va-  queen  of  Hungary  to  concur  in  the  election' of 
lonr,  it  will  be  difficult  to  say  how  it  is  to  be  Charles  VII.  to  the  empire,  was  the  immediate 
acquired.  The  Prussians  were  finally  victo-  pretext  for  hostilities  \  but  it  is  needless  to  con- 
tious  in  this  combat,  and  the  king  made  a  suit  the  language  of  manifestoes  and  memorials, 
peaceable  entry  into  Breslaw,  the  capital  of  the  when  the  true  motives  of  political  transactions 
province,  where  he  received  the  homage  of  the  arc  to  be  found  in  the  obvious  interests  of  so- 
states.  He  returned  in  triumph  to  Berlin  to-  vereigns.  In  August,  1744,  Frederic  marched 
wards  the  close  of  the  year,  having  sent  a  de-  with  an  army  of  8o,ooomen  into  Bohemia,  and 
tachment  of  his  troops  to  aid  the  French  and  laid  siege  to  Prague,  which  suirendered  after  a 
Sector  of  Bavaria  in  their  invasion  of  Bohemia'  severe  bombardment.  The  advance  of  prince 
and  Moravia.  The  successes  of  the  Austrians  Charles  of  Lorrain,  joined  by  a  Saxon  army, 
against  his  alhes  called  him  away  in  the  midst  obtiged  him,  however,' to  quit  that  capital  and 
01  wtntcrto  the  scene  of  action.  In  the  month  retreat  Into  Silesia )  and  the  result  of  the  cam- 
ofMay,  1742,  he  cn^ged  prince  ^harles  of  paign  was  so  little  satisfactory  to  him,  that  upon 
Lorrain  at  Czaslau  in  Bohemia,  and  obtained  a  ois  return  to  Berlin  he  foroid  ail  persons  to 
weli-contested  victory.  Soon  after,  finding,  as  speak  of  it,  well  or  til.  He  returned  to  the 
usual  in  confederacies,  that  his  allies  were  con-  Kene  of  action  the  next  spring,  and  by  a  series 
suiting  their  own  interests,  and  that  the  Au-  of  maaterlv  movements  brought  prince  Charles 
strian  arms  were  gaining  a  picpondcrancy,  he  to  an  actioit  at  Friedberg  in  June,  1745,  and 
made  a  separate  treaty  at  Brcslaw  with  the  gained  a  complete  victory  over  him.  He  ad- 
quee;i  of  Hungary,  who  was  glad  to  free  her~  vanced  again  mto  Bt^emia ;  and  being  attack- 
self  from  so  dangerous  an  encmv  by  ceding  to  ed  b v  a  much  superior  Austrian  army  at  Sohr, 
him  all  Silesia,  except  three  ducnies,  and  also  obtained  another  victory.  While  he  was  pur- 
the  principality  of  Giatz  in  Bohemia.  A  treaty  suing  his  successes  in  this  quarter,  his  general, 
of  mutual  defence  and  guarantee  with  the  king  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  entered  Saxony,  and  gave 
of  Great  Britain  was  concluded  in  the  same  a  signal  defeat  to  tha  Saxon  army  at  Kessel- 
ycar.  Thus  Frederic's  first  attempt  for  his  ag-  dorff.  The  king  then  joined  him,  and  proc&ed- 
grandiscment  by  conquest  was  crowned  with  ed  to  Dresden,  which  soon  surrendered.  He 
complete  success.  entered  that  capital,  and  acted  the  conqueror 

He  employed  the  interval  of  peace  in  impror-  with  the  utmost  politeness,  while  he  eiiacted 

ing  the  internal  government  of  his  dominions,  heavy  contributions.     A  treaty  was  set  on  foot 

and  forming  estaolishments  calculated  to  pro-  under  the  mediation  of  the  English  minister^ 

mote  their  prosperitv.  The  academy  of  sciences  and  his  Polish  majesty,  the  elector  of  Saxony^ 

founded  at  Berlin  by  Frederic  I.  had,  through  was  allowed  to  re-possess  hnnself  of  his  domi- 

the  discouragements  of  the  succeeding  reign,  nions,  paying  a  large  sum  to  the  victor.    The 

fallen  to  decay.     He  instituted  it  anew,  gave  it  queen  ot   Hungary  was  admitted  as  a  party 

a  more  enlarged  plan,  comprising  the  belles-  in  the  treaty  or  Dresden,  and  confirmed  the 

lettres  and  speculative  philosophy,  as  well  as  cession  of  Silesia  according  to  the  term*  of  thf 
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Cce  of  Bresbw,  while  Frederic  agreed  to  ac- 
ivledge  her  husband,  the  duke  of  Tuscany, 
for  emperor.  Thus,  by  hh  extraordinary  vi- 
gour and  conduct,  a  second  war  was  sucesuully 
terminated. 

The  interval  of  repose  in  Germany,  which 
commenced  with  the  year  1746,  was  employed 
by  Frederic  in  renewed  attentions  to  the  inter- 
nal regulation  and  improvement  of  his  states. 
He  engaged  in  the  arduous  task  of  a  reform  in 
judicial  proceedings,  which  he  designed  to  sim- 
plify and  render  uniform  throughout  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  dominions.  The  fruits  of 
his  labours  and  those  of  his  chancellor  Cocceii 
was  the  Friderk'mn  codt,  a  body  of  laws  aSirm- 
cd  to  be  "  founded  on  reason  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  country."  It  was  in  many  respects 
an  improvement  upon  the  former  practice ;  and 
in  particular,  it  had  the  merit  of  abolishing  tor- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  forcing  confession,  and 
of  diminishing  capital  punishments.  An  open  to- 
leration of  the  rites  of  the  Roman-catholic  re- 
ligion in  Berlin,  was  a  farther  proof  of  the  li- 
beral spirit  of  the  monarch.  About  this  time 
he  appeared  as  an  author  in  two  works,  which 
are  among  those  that  have  done  him  most  ho- 
nour. They  are  written  in  French,  the  only 
language  which  he  used  in  the  capacity  of  a 
man  of  letters ;  for  he  seems  ever  to  have  dis- 
liked his  native  tongue,  and  to  have  despised 
German  literature.  His  "  Memoircs  pour  ser- 
vir  a  THistoire  dc  la  Matson  dc  Brandebourg," 
is  a  concise  account  of  his  electoral  and  royal 
house,  written  in  a  good  taste,  and  with  muck< 
apparent  impartiality.  The  reflections  are  in 
general  just  and  philosophical ;  but  he  has  oc- 
casionally given  way  to  his  prejudices,  and  mis- 
represented incidental  matters  of  fact.  His 
"  Poem  on  the  Art  of  War,"  in  six  books,  is 
the  most  considerable  of  his  productions  of  that 
class,  and  may  rank  among  the  most  splendid 
and  best  planned  of  didactkc  works  in  verse. 
The  composition  of  these  and  other  literary 
pieces,  his  various  studies  and  amusements,  and 
the  journeys  he  occasionally  made  to  different 

J  arts  of  hia  dominions,  occupied  all  the  leisure 
e  could  command  from  Uiose  royal  duties 
which  he  always  performed  with  the  greatest 
cxactnesa.  He  had,  from  his  accession,  entire- 
ly debarred  himself  firom  the  pleasures  of  the 
oiace,  by  which  the  time  of  so  many  princes  is 
vulgarly  consumed.  If  he  could- be  said  in  any 
respect  to  be  wasteful  of  his  hours,  it  was  in  the 
practice  of  mudc :  all  his  other  relaxations  par* 
took  of  something  mental.  He  indulged  his 
taste  for  the  fine  arts  in  decorating  the  royal 
palaces,  and  erecting  many  splendid  edifices  at 
Berlia  and  Fotzdam,  wiiidi  during  He  reign  be- 


came, in  their  exterior,  equal  to  the  finest  placet  - 
in  Europe.  Their  internal  opulence  and  com^ 
fort,  however,  did  not  keep  an  equnl  pace ;  in- 
deed, the  richest  architectural  beauties  were 
often  lavished  upon  buildings  which  were  in 
reality  only  military  barracks* 

Although  Prussia  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  a  maritime  power,  tlic  king  thought  it  due  to 
his  character  and  consequence  to  insist  upon  the 
right  of  free  navigation  for  his  subjects,  with- 
out molestation  from  tlie  contending  fleets  of 
other  nations ;  he  is  therefore  regarded  as  the 
original  author  of  the  system  of  armed  neu-- 
trality,  which  has  since  produced  so  many  im- 
portant events.  He  sent  memorials  on  this- 
subject  to  the  states  of  Holland,. and  to  the 
English  court.  From  the  latter  he  had  a  reply 
which  he  thought  unsatisfactory,  and  he  adopt- - 
ed  other  measures  to  secure  his  point.  He 
also  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  politics  of  the 
laorth  of  Europe,  and  vigorously  opposed  the 
influence  of  Russia  in  Sweden. 

In  1750  Frederic  was  made  happy  in  a. visit, 
from' the  great  object  of  his  admiration,  or  ra* 
ther  adoration,  Voltaire.  No  literary  man  wai 
probably  ever  received  by.  a  sovereign  with  1 
more  distinction  and  cordiality  %  and  for  a  time 
his  presence  seemed  to  inspire  the  monarch 
with  all  that  pleasure  which  a  perpetual  flow  of . 
wit,  seasoned  with  good  sense  and  refined  taste, 
was  calculated  to  produce  in  a  cultivated  mind. . 
He  likewise  derived  from  him  much  instruction 
in  the  arts  of  writing  and  criticism,  .and  much 
useful  correction  in  his  own  compositions-  It 
will  rather  belong  to  the  life  of  the  wit,  than  of 
the  king,  to  give  a  detail  of  those  literary  squabr 
bles,  and.  other  circumstances,  of  disgust  (if 
they  are  at  all  worth  detailing)  jwhich  terminatr  - 
cd  m  Voltaire's  departure  or.  dismission  from, 
the  court  of  Berlin  in  1753.  Both  of  them  lost 
credit  by  their  connection ;  the  king,  pcrhapa« . 
the  least ;.  though  the  arrestation  of  Voltaire 
at  Frankfort,  upon  his  return,  was  a  very  un^ 
handsome  measure,, and  too  much  savoured  of 
German  despotism. 

At  the  commencement  of-  the  war  between 
England  and  France  in  1755,  the  formerjHiwer 
entered  into  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  Russia, 
the  principal  purpose  of  which  was  to  secure 
the  Hanoverian  territories  from  invasion.  At. 
this  the  king  of  Prussia  took  umbrage,  and 
openly,  declared  that  he  would  not  sufler  any 
foreign  tToop»  to  enter  Germany.  Upon  fur* 
ther  consideration, .  it  apjieared  to  the  British- 
court  that  the  end  it  had  in  view  would  best  be 
answered  by  engaging  the  friendship  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  with  whom,  accordingly,  a. 
treaty  waa  made  in  January,  175(5.     Its-cfect.. 
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was  to  produce  an  alliance  between  France,  soldiers  were  to  be  regarded  as  mere  machines, 
Austria,  and  Russia ;  and  thus  the  whole  poll-  to  be  set  in  motion  according  to  the  will  of  the 
tical  sjistcm  of  the  continent  was  changed.  As  master  to  whom  the  laws  of  war  had  for  the 
Frederic  had  never  ceased,  in  the  midst  of  his  time  subjected  them.  No  army,  therefore,  was 
pacific  occupations,  to  attend  to  the  improve-  so  liable  to  desertion  as  the  Prussian,  and  no- 
ment  of  his  army  in  force  and  discipline,  and  where  was  it  punished  with  more  rigour, 
as  he  had  sufficiently  proved  himself  little  scru-  At  the  beginning  of  j  757  the  enemies  of  thff 
pulous  in  his  plans  of  aggrandisement,  it  is  no  king  of  Prussia  were  assembling  forces  against 
wonder  that  his  neighbours  all  regarded  him  him  on  all  sides,  while  all  means  were  employ, 
with  suspicion,  and  formed  schemes  for  the  re-  ed  to  excite  abhorrence  and  alarm  for  his  con- 
duction of  his  power.  Austria,  moreover,  was  duct,  and  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  em* 
not  likely  ever  to  regard  her  cession  of  Silesia  pirc  with  all  the  customary  formalities*  Undis- 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  temporary  sacrifice  mayed,  and  determined  to  carry  first  the  war 
to  superior  force.  Thus  the  seeds  of  a  new  into  the  enemy's  country,  he  advanced  witli 
war  were  abundantly  scattered,  and  they  soon  four  separate  bodies  into  Bohemia,  wliich  he 
ripened  into  events  more  extraordinary  and  in-  united  under  his  own  command.  On  May  5, 
teresting  than  Europe  had  for  a  long  time  wit-  he  fought  the  battl^of  Prague  against  tlie  Aus- 
nessed.  trians  under  prince  Charles  of  lA>rrain  and 
The  jeven-yea'ri'  war  began  in  1756  with  the  marshal  Brown.  It  was  obstinately  contested 
march  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  could  not  ob-  and  citremeiy  bloody,  but  at  length  terminated 
tain  satisfaction  from  the  empress-queen  rela-  decisively  in  favour  of  the  Prussians.  The 
tire  to  her  military  preparations,  and  resolved  to  Austrians  were  forced  to  take  shelter  in  the  city 
strike  the  first  blow.  Considering  the  dangers  of  Prague,  which  Frederic  immediately  invested, 
he  was  going  to  encounter,  he  has  been  thought  He  gave  it  a  terrible  bombardment,  and  reduced 
by  some  to  have  been  precipitate }  but  probably  the  inclosed  army  to  great  straits  for  want  of 
they  could  not  have  been  finally  averted,  and  it  provisions.  The  approach  of  the  great  Imperial 
better  suited  his  vigorous  character  to  antici-  general,  marshal  Daun,  at  length  changed  the 
pate,  than  to  seem  to  fear  them.  Intending  an  fortune  of  the  campaigu.  His  entrenched  camp 
invasion  of  Bohemia,  he  required  a  passage  for  at  Koltn  so  impeded  the  operations  of  the  king 
his  army  through  the  electorate  of  Saxony  i  and  of  Prussia,  that  he  resolved  upon  attacking  it. 
he  did  not  wait  for  permission  to  enter  that  With  an  inferior  force  Frederic  long  persisted 
country.  The  king  ol^Poland,  the  elector,  who  in  a  most  desperate  action,  and  was  finally  ob- 
had  already  experienced  his  power,  assembled  -^  ligcd  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  He  immediate- 
his  troops  at  the  strong  camp  of  Pima,  and  re-  Iv  raised  the  siege  of  Prague,  and  retired  into 
paired  mither  in  person,  leaving  his  queen  at  Saxony,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the  Im- 
Dresden.  Frederic,  who  by  the  treachery  of  a  perialists.  Meantime  an  army  of  French  took 
Saxon  secretary  had  been  informed  of  the  Icing's  possession  of  Hanover,  after  driving  out  the 
negociations  with  his  enemies,  thought  himself  duke  of  Cumberland ;  and  about  the  same  time 
justified  in  seizing  to  his  own  use  all  the  public  the  Russians  and  Swedes  invaded  the  Prussian 
revenues  of  Saxony,  and  breaking  open  the  se-  territories  from  the  north.  The  king's  afi^irs 
cret  cabinet  in  the  royal  apartments,  notwith-  were  now  in  an  extremely  critical  state,  and 
standing  the  personal  opposition  of  the  queen,  nothing  less  than  activity  and  resolution  equal  ' 
He  then  assumed  the  entire  government  of  the  to  what  he  possessed,  could  have  extricated 
electoral  dominions,  and  dismissed  the  Saxon  him.  He  first  attacked  the  combined  army  of 
council  and  ministers  of  state.  The  next  great  French  and  Imperialists  of  double  his  own 
object  was  to  gain  possession  of  the  camp  at  number,  at  Rosbach,  and  gave  them  an  entire 
Pima.  Fredenc  closely  invested  it  J  andhyre-  and  disgracefuf  defeat.  Then  marching  into 
pulsing  at  the  battle  of  Lowositz  the  Austrians  Silesia,  where  the  Austrians  had  taken  fireslaw, 
who  camefo  its  relief,  he  brought  it  at  length  he  obtained  a  sigaal  victory  over  them  at  Lissai 
to  surrender.  He  immediately  compelled  all  and  recovered  the  capital.  The  Russians,  un- 
the  common  men  of  the  Saxon  army  to  enter  der  Apraxin,  after  an  indecisive  battle  at  Gross 
among  his  own  troops ;  and  this,  which  was  Jagcrsdorfl^  had  suddenly  retreated  from  Pnis- 
his  constant  practice  towards  a  vanquished  enc-  sia,  and  the  Swedes  had  been  forced  to  take  the 
my,  was  perhaps  the  most  fiaerant  instance  of  same  step.  The  Hanoverians,  who  were  dis- 
contempt  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  man-  armed  by  the  convention  of  Clostcr-scven,  had 
kind  that  tyrannic  power  ever  exhioited.  But  resumed  their  arms,  and  formed  a  large  force 
it  seems  to  bare  been  bis  general  tnaxtm,  that  under  prince  Ferdinand  of  Bnmswick,  in  co- 
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XTatien-with  the  Prussians.  And  thuS)  the  The  year  17^9  began  with  the  king*)  at> 
se  of  1757  BKw  Frederic  rictorious,  and  fteed  tempts  to  free  himself  from  the  renewed  aU- 
in  every  quarter  from  the  enemies  which  had  tacks  of  the  Kussians,  who  were  become  a  very 
to  cbseljr  pressed  upon  him.  formidable  enemy.  He  sent  a  large  detachment 
The  ^lendourof  theking  ofFrussia'sactions  into  Poland,  which  destroyed  some  vast  maga- 
had  now  rendered  him  the  object  of  general  2incs  which  they  had  collected  in  that  country. 
'  admiration  ;  and  in  England,  where  the  public  The  Russian  army  howercr  advanced  under 
opinion  is  usually  governed  by  fits  of  inconsi-  general  Soltikow,  and  having  defeated  a  body^ 
derate  ardour  and  credulity,  he  was  regarded  of  Prussians  at  Zulichau,  took  possession  <^ 
not  only  as  a  great  man,  but  as  the  pn^istant  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  This  brought  the  king 
berof  fighting  for  the  cause  of  religion  and  li-  in  pcrwn  to  oppose  their  progress,  and  on  Au- 
bertr.  This  popular  enthusiasm  admirably  se-  gust  i%  was  fought  the  battle  of  Cunncrsdorfiy 
conoed  the  plan  of  George  II.  and  his  ministers,  one  of  the  most  murderous  in  all  diis  dcstnictive 
to  support  him  as  affording  a  powerful  diversion  war.  The  success  of  the  Prussians  at  the  be- 
to  the  French  arms,  and  forming  a  barrier  to  ginning  of  the  day  was  such,  that  the  king  dia- 
the  electorate  of  Hanover.  A  subsidiary  treaty  patched  a  billet  to  the  queen  at  Berlin,  preparing 
was  accordingly  concluded  in  1758,  by  which  her  to  expect  a  glorious  victory  ;  but  persisting 
England  agteed  to  pay  a  sum  amounting  to  afterwards,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  bis. 
six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds  ster-  generals,  in  a  new  attack  of  the  enemy,  now- 
ling  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  for  wliich  he  was  restored  to  order,  and  still  much  more  nunKrou*. 
bound  to  no  specific  services,  but  only  to  keep  than  his  own  troops,  he  was  compelled^  aft«r 
up  his  forces,  and  act  for  the  best  interest  of  the  prodigious  exertions,  to  quit  the  field.  His. 
common  cause.  At  the  same  time  the  army  second  billet  ran  thus:  "  Remove  from  BerliiL 
under  prince  Ferdinand  was  strongly  reinforced  with  the  royal  family.  Let  the  archives  be  ear- 
by  British  troops.  Frederic  received  the  money  ried  to  Potsdam.  The  town  may  make  con.- 
with  great  satisfaction ;  (it  afterwards  became  an  ditions  with  the  enemy."  Berlin,  however,  did 
annual  subsidy)  i  but  he  declined  the  offers  of  not  fall.  Such  wa«  the  admirable  skm  aod 
■ome  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  serve  presence  of  mind  of  the  king  in  repairii]^  a  dt»- 
in  his  army  as  volunteers,  alleging  that  he  was  aster,  diat  soon  after  his  defeat  he  awed  the 
afraid  the  example  of  their  luxury  and  profusion  Russian  general  in  such  a  manner  as  t«  occasioik 
might  prove  contagious.  Indeed,  he  seems  at  him  to  march  into  Lusatia  and  jtHn  marshal 
that  time  tohave  nad  but  a  mean  opinion  of  Daun,  insteadof  entering  Brandenburg.  An- 
the  English  militarv  character.  In  the  earn-  other  misfortune  soon  after  deprived  the  king  of 
paign  of  this  year,  tne  king  first  penetrated  into  a  whole  army,  consisting  of  fifteen  thousand 
Moravia,  and  laid  siege  to  Olmutz.  It  was  men,  who,  under  general  Finck,  were  nir- 
savcd  by  the  conduct  of  marshal  Diun,  who  roundedat  Maxen  by  the  Austrians,  and  obliged' 
intercepted  the  Prussian  convoys,  and  obliged  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war.  A  smaUcr 
the  king  to  withdraw  into  Bohemia.  Thence  body  under  genenl  Diercke  was  ako  made  cap- 
he  was  called  to  oppose  the  Kussians,  who  tive.  But  a  timely  Tcinforcemeat  from  prinoe- 
tvere  besieging  Custrin  in  Brandenburg.  The  Ferdinand's  army  Tendered  Frederic  still  $o- 
Ung  fought  them  at  Zomdorff,  and  after  a  formidable,  that  Daun  wa«  contented  to  occupy 
most  obstinate  combat,  gave  them  a  terriUe  the  strong  camp  at  Pima,  and  cover  Dresden* 
defeat.  Marching  thence  into  Lusatia^i  he  un-  The  ficdlowing  spring  produced  some  fniitless 
dcrwent  a  surprise  and  a  defeat  from  his  vigi-  overtures  for  peace  i  for  though  each  of  Ae 
lam  foe  Daun,  at  Hochkirchen,  and  Dresden  belligerent  powers,  with  the  accustomed  cantf 
was  in  consequence  invested  by  the  Austrians.  declared  its  wishes  to  pat  a  stop  to  the  tSv^ 
The  Prussian  commander  set  ore  to  its  magni-  tionof  fanman  blood,  none  were  wiUii^  to  make 
ficent  suburbs,  and  the  approach  of  the  kii^  any  sacrifices.  The  Prussians  met  with  a  fresh 
soon  after  raised  the  siege.  The  unhappy  disaster  at  Landshut*  where  a  considerable  body 
country  of  Saxony,  alternately  possessed  and  was  defeated  and  made  prieoacre  by  general 
nllaged  by  each  party,  though  it  had  declared  Laadohn.  The  king,  by  a  masterly  maruBuvr** 
for  neither,  was  the  greatest  sufierer  during  the  deceived  Daun,  and  suddenly  a{^>eared  before 
whole  war}  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  particu-  Dresden.  The  Anstriaa  commander  reAising 
)ar,  exacted  immoderate  contributions  from  it  to  surrender,  he  ruined  some  of  the  finest  parts 
with  extreme  rigour.  An  irruption  of  the  of  that  unfortunate  city  by  a  furiouBcannonadCi 
Swedes  into  Brandenburg,  and  Hieir  expulsion)  which  continued,  even  after  the  approach  of 
were  among  die  eveata  of  dw  campaign.  Siun  rendcicd  Us  capture  of  kioipoHtUe<  H« 
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dwn  Biantied  Into  Kleua,  where  he  gained  the  tions.     The  two  powers  isufuallf  guaranteed 

battle- vfL^nitz.    Meantime  his  cruel  foes  the  the  whole  of  each  other's  German  posseG£ions> 

RuBuaa*)  with  an  armjr  of  Austrians  and  Impc-  and  the  otil^  conqiliancc  made  by  Frederic  was 

lialifits,  entered  Bran<Knburg,  and  made  them-  a  promise  to   vote  for  electing   the  archduiie 

selves  ma«cers  of  Bcrliii.  That  capital  was  sxred  Joseph   king   of  the  Romans.    1  he  electoral 

from  piJibge'  bv  composition  ;  but  besides  the  king  of  Poland  was  at  the  same  time  restored 

heavy  contributions  raised^  immense  losses  were  to  his  wasted  dominions  without  any  compensa- 

sustainfid  in  the  dtetruction  of  the  magazines,  tion.     I'hus,  after  this  immense  loss  of  human 

arsenats;   &c.  and  eeveial  of  the  royal  palaces  lives,  and  accumulation  of  human  misery,  the 

were  plundered.    The  king's  favourite  Sans-  political  balance  was  left  just  in  its   former 

Souci  escaped  through  the  polite  attention  of  state  I 

prince  Esterhaa.  Berlin  was  soon  evacuated  by  It  remains  to  view  the  king  of  Prussia  as 
Ui«  enemy  i,  and  the  king,  who  was  hastening  tranquil  sovereign  of  extensive  dominions, which 
to  its  relief,  turned  off  Eo  Saxony.  There,  the  interest,  independently  of  feeling,  would  prompt 
desperate  condition  of  his  aff^airs  induced  him  him  to  render  flourishing  by  all  the  means  his 
to  attack  Daun,  who  was  strongly  posted  at  experience  and  sagacity  might  suggest:  His 
"Tbrgau^  After  an  obstinate  and  very  bloody  powet  being  essentially  warlike,  he  would  not 
action,  in  which  Daun  was  wounded,  he  forced  sacrifice  his  army  establishment  to  any  other 
the  Austrian!  to  retreat.  The  Russians  and  object,  hut  kept  it  up  even  in  peace  to  the 
Swedes  also  quitted  bis  dominions,  and  he  number  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  fully 
gained  2  &esh  breathing-time  in  Saxon  winter-  equipped  and  disciplined;  which- vast  force, 
quarters.  however,  he  maintained  at  less  cost  than  any 
In  i-j6i  it  was  apparent  that  the  losses  of  other  prince  in  Europe.  He  was  also  extremcl/ 
ite  king  of  Prussia  io  so  many  bloody  cam-  attentive  to  his  treasury,  which  he  kept  better 
Kugns  had  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  langour.  filled  than  those  of  the  sovereigns  of  much 
He  occupied  a  strong  camp  in  Silefiia,  in  which  wealthier  states.  It  is  true,  he  was  not  in  the 
Ike  remamed  immoveable,  while  he  kept  a  least  scrupulous  in  his  projects  for  this  purpose} 
watchful  eye  upon  his  enemies.  He  could  and  no  prince  with  more  barefaced  injustice 
not,  however,  prevent  Laudohn  from  taking  practised  the  scandalous  measure  of  debasing 
iSchweidnitz,  and  the  Russians  Colberg.  From  the  coin  which  he  issued  from  his  mint,  and 
die  Eatter  fomidablc  foe  he  was  however  un-  then  refusing  to  take  it  at  its  nominal  value  in 
ntpectedly  freed  early  in  1762  by  th^  dedth  of  the  public  payments.  Subjects  and  foreigners 
the  empress  Elizabeth*  and  the  accession  of  were  equally  the  sufferers  by  this  knaverv.  He 
Pcbcr  in.  The  pew  sovereign  was  so  much  patronised  many  schemes  for  the  promotion  of 
his  admireTi  that  he  not  only  immediately  made  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  was  not  spar- 
peace  with  him,  hut  formed  a  treaty  of  alliance ;  tng  of  his  largesses  00  such  occasions ;  but  ac- 
and  this  sudden  diange  was  the  favourable  crisis  cording  to  the  usual  fault  of  absolute  govern— 
of  the  king's  afiairs.  It  was  soon  followed  by  inentB>  these  schemes  were  generally  partial 
a  peace  with  Sweden;  and  though  the  speedy  monopolies)  and  he  appears  to  have  misunder- 
dethronement  ai^  death  of  Peter  deprived  htm  stood  the  true  spirit  of  trade.  Rapacity  still 
af  the  aid  of  Russiii  yet  his  successor  Catha-  characterised  the  Prussian  eagle.  The  privi- 
rine  II.  faithfiilly  observed  a  neutrality  in  the  leges  of  the  free  city  of  Dantzick  were  shame- 
remaining  contest.  The  king  then  retook  fully  violated,  and  extortions  of  various  kinds 
Schweidnitz ;  his  brother  prince  Henry  defeat-  practised  against  it.  The  partition  of  Poland* 
led  the  Austrians  and  Imperialists  at  Freybe^  which  wc  have  since  seen  carried,  to  the  total 
in  Saxony ;  and  in  1 763  a  Prussian  army  made  extinction  of  the  name  and  geographical  exist- 
aa  irruption  into  Franconia*  where  it  raised  ence  of  the  country,  is  said  to  nave  been  first 
contributions  and  recruits.  Peace  had  now  been  planned  bv  him.  He  received  for  his  share 
ligned  between  Great  Britain  uid  France,  and  Western  Prussia,  the  most  commercial  though 
Austria  was  left  akme  io  the  war.  The  empress-  the  smallest  portion  of  the  fint  division.  He 
queen  was  therefore  obliged,  though  reluctantly,  had  before  committed  great  exactions  in  the 
Io  conclude  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg  in  F^  Polish  territories,  from  which  he  had  carried: 
bni»y,  >7^>  vim  an  inveterate  enemy,  whom  off  numbers  of  rtie  tohabicants  in  order  to  peo- 
-1^  doubuess  hoped  10  have  laid  at  her  feet,  pie  the  uncultivated  parts  of  his  own  domimons. 
This  treaty  was  formed  upon  the  basis  of  those  On  some  distrkts  he  had  imposed  a  very  sin- 
tS  Breslaw  and  Berlin*  aiui  confirmed  to  the  gular  tax,  .that  of  a  proportion  of  their  mar- 
^tag  of  Fnum  aU  bia  tonua  Siktiaa  uquiai*  mgeaUc  youiiK  wmoaca,  cai^  |irovided  with.  a. 
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dowry,  who  were  thus  torn  away  from  their  eian  anns  were  actually  employed  in  this  con- 

countr)' and  friends  to  be  settled  among  Strang-  test.     A  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  con- 

crs.       Such   were    some    of  the    methods    by  eluded  in  1786  between  Prussia  and  the  United 

which  he  repaired  the  ravages  of  war  !      He  did  States  of  America  was  a  model  of  liberal  policy 

himself  more  honour  by  several  splendid  and  relative  ,to  the  respective  rights  of  two  inde- 

uieful  institutions  at  Berlin  and  other  places,  pendent  nations  both  in  peace  and  war:  it  was 

and  his  continued  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  let-  only  to  be  lamented,  that  the  small  degree  of 

ters,  good  taste,  and  the  fine  arts.     The  literary  connection  between  the  two  parties,  dinnnislicd 

character  whom  he  seems  most  to  have  esteemed  the  weight  of  its  example,  as  applied  to  states 

at  this  period  was  D'Alembert,  whom  he  was  whose  mutual  coneems  were  more  intimate 

very  desirous  of  settlii^  in  his  dominions  ;  but  and  complex. 

the  philosopher  was  too  much  attached  to  the  It  is  to  the  honour  of  Frederic's  character, 
society  of  Parts,  and  too  little  moved  by  in-  that  advancing  years  rendered  him  milder  and 
terest  or  ambition,  for  such  a  change.  Many  more  humane,  more  attent-ive  to  the  real  wel- 
confidential  letters  passed  between  them,  which  fare  of  his  subjects,  and  more  disposed  to  prefer 
have  been  published  in  the  king's  correspond-  die  useful  to  the  splendid.  His  beneficent  eit- 
ence.  He  was  also  reconciled  to  Voltaire,  and  ertions  in  promoting  agriculture,  manufactures, 
renewed  a  literary  commerce  with  him,  though  and  those  arts  of  life  by  which  the  lower  and 
their  mutual  esteem  and  affi:ction  appears  never  middle  ranks  are  rcndftcd  comfortable  and 
to  have  been  perfectly  restored.  flourishing,  were  unrivalled  by  those  of  any 
Of  the  remaining  public  events  of  Frederic's  sovereign  of  his  time ;  and  the  vast  sums  he. 
life,  one  of  the  most  important  was  the  part  he  expended  upon  these  objects  imply  an  economT 
took  in  preventing  the  projected  dismember-  in  the  management  of  the  public  revenue  wliicn 
mcnt  of  the  electorate  of  Bavaria  by  the  court  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  qualities  in  a 
of  Vienna.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  ruler.  The  details  of  these  matters  given  by 
a  statement  of  the  case :  su£Bce  it  to  observe,  hie  minister  count  Hcrtzberg  are  equally  plcas- 
that  the  king  on  this  occasion  was  the  assertor  ing  and  extraordinary.  They  may  be  some- 
of  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  Gcr-  what  partial ;  'but  the  authenticated  increase  of 
manic  body,  and  the  opposer  of  lawless  ambi-  population  and  commerce  in  the  Prussian  do* 
tion.  He  took  the  (ieldin  person  in  1778,  minions  during  the  latter  part  of  Frederic's 
with  a  powerful  army,  and  marched  into  Bohe-  reign  is  a  substantial  evidence  of  the  general 
mia.  He  was  opposed  by  an  equal  force,  com-  fact.  His  public  cares  were  unremitted  even 
tnanded  by  the  emperor  Joseph,  assisted  by  after  he  had  begun  to  suffer  severely  under  the 
Laudohn.  An  admirable  chess-play  of  moves  symptoms  which  attended  his  gradual  decline, 
and  counter-moves  between  these  great  masters  These  were  gouty  and  asthmatical,  terminating 
succeeded,  without  any  one  considerable  action,  in  confirmed  dropsy.  His  complaints  were 
At  length  a  negociation  was  set  on  foot}  and  aggravated  by  his  irregularities  in  regimen ;  for 
the  treaty  of  Teschcn  in  May,  1779,  produced  an  uncommon  appetite  prompted  him  to  indulge 
an  abandonment  of  the  designs  of  the  Austrian  in  high  living  beyond  his  accustomed  measure 
court.  When,  in  1785,  a  new  scheme  was  (which  was  yet  sufficiently  ample);  and  his 
formed  by  the  emperor  of  exchanging  with  the  attendants  were  equally  astonished  at  his  ina- 
elector-palatine  the  Low-countries  for  Bavaria,  bility  to  resist  the  temptarions  of  his  table,  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  defeated  it  by  proposing  a  the  patience  with  which  he  bore  the  daily  tor- 
confederation  for  maintaining  the  indivisibility  ments  consequent  upon  indigestion.  He  view- 
of  the  empire  and  the  laws  of  the  Germanic  ed  with  philosophic  serenity  his  approaching 
constitution,  which  was  joined  by  several  of  the  end,  and  continued  to  exercise  with  his  usual 
principal  members  of  the  empire.  An  inter-  regularity  the  functions  of  royalty  tit)  within 
fetence  less  justifiable,  but  conformable  enou^  two  days  of  his  death.  This  event  took  place 
to  the  usual  practice  of  sovereigns,  was  that  of  on  August  17,  1786,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
the  Prussian  court  with  the  states  of  the  United  of  his  age,  and  forty-seventh  of  his  reign. 
Provinces  in  1783  and  1785.  concerning  the  Frederic  undoubtedly  deserves  a  conspicuous 
limitations  nf  the  power  of  the  stadtholder  place  among  great  prinees.  As  a  general,  though 
which  were  then  in  agitation.  The  king  shewed  he  committed  faults,  yet  his  celerity  and  entcr- 
a  determination  to  support  the  prince  of  Orange  prise,  his  quickness  in  seizing  the  precise  mo- 
(who  had  married  his  niece)  in  all  the  prero-  ment  of  advantage,  the  comprehension  and  ac- 

fatives  which  the  constitution  had  given  him;  curacy  with  which  be    directed  .complicated 
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aai  exigencies,  the  bolilnesa  of  bis  designs  and 
Tigaur  of  his  exccueion,  have  perhaps  scarcely 
been  surpassed  since  the  time  of  Czsar.  He 
was  somewhat  inclined  to  rashness,  but  his 
situation  often  justified  great  hazards.  That  he 
was  lavish  of  the  lives  of  his  Boldiers,  was  rather 
a  defect  in  feeling  than  in  judgment.  They 
were  the  instruments  with  which  he  was  play- 
ing a  great  game,  and  he  made  it  finally  a  win- 
ning one.  His  political  -talents  were  very  con- 
siderable, and  well  adapted  to  absolute  mo- 
narchy. As  a  man  of  letters  he  would  probably 
have  shone  even  independently  of  his  rank,  or 
Rither,  perhaps,  the  more,  had  he  had  the  edu- 
cation- and  employment  of  a  mere  man  of  let- 
ters. His  judgment  was  naturally  solid,  but  in 
some  degree  perverted  by  his  early  prejudices  in 
favour  of  the  superficial  French  school.  His 
conversation  was  lively  and  brillianti  often  sar- ' 
castical.  He  was  quick  at  repartee,  and  readily 
felt  it.  A  declared  unbeliever  in  revealed  reli- 
eion,  his  notions  aa  to  natur^  religion  seem  to 
nave  fluctuated  j  but  his  morals  were  uniformly 
guided  by  no  other  rule  than  his  pleasure  and 
interest.  He  appears  to- have  had  little  sensi- 
bility, and  was  capable  of  severe  and  even  cruel 
actions.  Voltaire  once  characterised  him  from 
3  marble  table  that  stood  before  him — as  hard 
and  polished.  Yet  love  of  justice  and  humanity 
took  their  turns  in  his  mind,  and  many  examples 
are  related  of  his  clemency  and  plaeability.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  mentioned  as  written  by 
him,  he  pdilithed  "  Military  Instructions  i"and 
a  variety  of  pieces  in  verse  and  prose,  on  mis- 
cellaneous topics,  all  composing  four  volumes 
8vo.  under  the  title  of  his  "  (Euvres  Primitives." 
ATtcr  his  death  appeared  his  "  CEuvres  Fost- 
humc s,''  in  fifteen  volumes  8vo.,  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  "  History  of  his  own  Time ;" 
the  "  History  of  the  Seven- Years'  War  ■" 
"  Memoirs  from  the  Peace  of  flubertsburg  to 
the  Partition  of  Poland  in  1 775  :"  all  these  con> 
tain  much  valuable  information,  with  as  much 
impartiality  as  could  be  expected.  Of  his  cor- 
respondence alone  there  are  seven  volumes, 
much  of  it  very  interesting.  Frederic  in  per- 
son was  below  the  middle  stature,  but  well 
made^  and  of  a  graceful  figure  when  young. 
His  face  was  rather  handsome,  with  fine  blue 
«yes  full  of  fire  and  penetration,  and  a  very 
animated  expression  of  countenance,  especially 
when  speaking.  His  tone  of  voice  was  clear 
and  sweet  i  his  usual  manner  mild  and  gentle. 
His  health  was  generally  good,  and  his  consti- 
tution was  rendered  hardy  by  habit  and  exercise- 
He  was  3  very  early  riser,  and  no  man  gave 
iess.  o£  bis.tiine  ta  langtiof  and.  inaction.    Jnn. 


Regut.   Mem-  tf  Frederic  III.  Xiag^Pnusia, 
hyDr.  JViwr/.— A. 

FREIND,  John,  a  learned  and  eminent 
physician,  was  bom  in  1675,  at'Croton  in 
Northamptonshire,  of  which  place  his  ^ther 
was  rector.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school  under  Dr.  Busby,  and  was  thence  elect- 
ed in  1690  into  Christ-church  college,  Oxford. 
He  became  one  of  the  ornaments  of  that  semi- 
nary, then  flourishing  under  the  conduct  of 
dean  Aldrich,  who  gave  an  undoubted  testi- 
mony to  his  classical  reputation,'  by  selecting 
him,  together  with  Mr.  Foulkes,  for  the  task  of 
publishing  a  Latin  translation  of  the  oration  of 
.£schines  against  Ctesiphon,  and  of  Demos* 
thenes  de  Corona.  Sooa  after,  he  also  edited  a 
corrected  edition  of  the  Detphin  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses. A  X^tin  ode  addressed  to  Dr.  ■ 
Hannes  upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester in  1700,  distinguishes  tlie  name  of 
Freind  as  a  polite  scholar,  in  the  Musse  Angli- 
cans. Before  this  time  he  had  commenced 
the  study  of  physic,  and  in  1699  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of  a  remark- 
able hydrocephalus,  which  is  published  in  their 
Memoirs.  Another  communication  to  the  Sc^ 
ciety,  in  1701,  contains  a  relation  of  singular 
convulsive  and  spasmodic  symptoms  aflccting 
two  poor  families  in  Oxfordshire.  A  work- 
which  immediately  brought  him  into  notice  as  - 
a  physician  and  physiologist  was  his  **  £mme< 
nologia,  in  qua  Fluxus  muliebris  menstrui 
phenomena,  periodi,  vitix,  cum  mtdendi  me- 
thodo,  ad  rationes  mechanicas  cxiguntur,"  8va. 
publi^ed  in  1703.  In  this  piece  he  took  his 
station  among  the  mechanical  physicians, whose 
sect  then  flourished  under  the  auspices  of  Bag- 
livi  and  other  learned  men.  Deriving  the  cause 
of  the  evacuation  in  question  from  plethora, 
he  considers  the  eflects  of  lentor  in  the  blood  1 
and  rigidity  in  tlie  vessels  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  opposite  states  in  both,  on  the  other,  and 
adapts  his  pathological  and  curative  ideas  to 
this  theory.  The  work  was  very  favourably 
received,  and  though  it  met  with  oppugners> 
raised  him  into  general  reputation.  In  1704 
he  was  appointed  to  read  chemical  lectures 
before  the  university.  In  these  he  attempted 
to  explaiiL  all  chemical  operations  upon  me- 
chanical and  physical  prmciples.  Dr.  John 
Keil  was  the  first  who  made  this  attempt,  and 
Freind  pursued  it  with  ingenuity  and  clearness 
of  method,  though  his  success  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  place  him  high  among  chemical  . 
philosophers.  The  lectures  were  some  years 
afterwards  {lubli shed, with  a  dedication  to  sir  I. . 
Newton.    They  are  nine  in  number^  very  con*  - 
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cise,  and  written  in  Latin,  Tables  are  added 
of  the  rarefaction  of  different  liquors,  Ani  of 
specific  gravities.  In  1705  he  accompanied  the 
earl  of  Peterborough  in  hia  Spanish  expedition, 
in  quality  of  physician  to  the  English  troops. 
He  was  abroad  nearly  two  yean,  and  returned 
through  Italy,  taking  Rome  in  his  way,  where 
he  visited  the  eminent  physicians  Baglivi  and 
Lancisi.  It  appears  that  Ik  was  much  in  the 
confidence  of  ford  Peterborough,  whose  conduct 
he  vindicated  after  his  return,  in  a  publication 
printed  in  1707.  During  that  year  he  was 
created  doctor  of  physic  by  diploma,  and  pub- 
lished his  chemical  lectures.  He  was  after- 
wards admitted  into  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1712  he  attended  the  duke  of  Ormond  as  hii 
physician  in  his  campaign  in  Flanders.  From 
this  time  he  resided  chiefly  in  London,  where 
he  rose  to  high  professional  reputation,  and  was 
received  as  fellow  of  the  Ctrflege  trf  Physichns 
in  1716.  He  published  in  that  year  the  first 
and  third  hooks  of  "  Hippocrates  de  Morbis 
Fopularibus,"  Greek  and  Latin,  subjoining  to 
them  a  *'  Commentary  on  Fevers,"  in  nine 
parts.  This  is  a  performance  of  great  erudition, 
aflbrding  a  perspicuous  view  of  the  practice  of 
the  Greek  physicians,  of  which  he  is  for  the 
most  part  a  zealous  defiender.  It  also  toudiei 
upon  some  points  of  modem  pracrice,  and  in 
particular  recommends  the  use  of  purgatives  in 
the  secondary  fever  of  the  confluent  smdl-pox. 
This  opinion  was  animadverted  upon  by  Dr. 
Woodward  in  a  publication  entitled  "  The 
State  of  Physic  and  Diseases,"  written  with 
unbecoming  acrimony.  To  this.  Dr.  Freind 
first  opposed  a  ludicrous  reply,  in  the  name  of 
St  noted  cmpyric,  one  Byfield.  At  lengdi  he 
thought  proper  to  give  a  serious  answer,  in  2 
Latin  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Mead,  and  en- 
titled "  De  Purganiibus  in  secunda  Variolarum 
Confluentium  Febrc,"  8vo.  1719;  which  con- 
tains many  valuable  observations  elegantly  ex- 
pressed, and  much  contributed  to  establish  the 
practice  for  which  he  contended.  He  passed 
through  the  oflSccs  of  the  college  during  this 
period,  and  in  1720  delivered  a  Harveian  ora- 
tion, which  was  much  applauded.  "We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  reasons  which  induced 
him,  while  pursuing  with  so  much  success  his 
medical  career,  to  engage  in  political  life  }  but 
in  1722  he  entered  into  pariiament  as  burgess 
for  Lauiiceston.  His  connections  were  with 
the  party  at  this  time  in  opposition  to  the  court; 
and  as  the  times  were  critical,  and  his  attach- 
ments warm,  his  conduct  soon  exposed  him  to 
suspicion.  Bishop  Atterbury's  plot  for  the  re- 
Koration  of  the  Stuatt  family  was  the  leading 


tffpic  of  this  period,  and  when  a  motion  ualnit 
the  prdate  was  made  sgainst  bin  in  tl»e  House 
ofCommons,  Dr.  Frnnd  was  among  the  ^leaken 
in  his  favour.  As  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  had  given  the  ministry  a  pretext  for  the 
Euspeneian  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  several 
persons  of  conaeqeence  were  committed  to 
custody,  among  vt^om  was  our  physician, 
charged  with  suspicion  of  high-treason.  The 
opposidon  suggested  that  the  ooly  ground  for 
this  was  his  parliamentary  conduct  {  but  Wal- 
pole  declared  privately  to  several  persons,  that 
there  was  positive  proof  of  the  blackest  treason 
against  him.  This,  howerer  (as  in  many  in- 
sunces  of  a  umilar  kind),  was  never  brought 
forward)  and,  after  a  confinement  in  the  Tower 
^om  March  15,  1723,10  June  zi.of  the  sanw 
year,  he  was  admitted  to  bail,  his  suratiea  being 
Dr.  Mead  and  three  others  of  his  brethren.  He 
appearedat  the  King'l-bench  on  his  recognizance 
in  November  followii^,  and  was  finally  dis- 
charged. His  mind  was  tranquil  enough  on 
tiiis  occasion  to  suficr  him  to  employ  his  leisure 
in  the  Tower  in  drawing  up  a  second  Latin 
epistle  to  Dr.  Mead  concemtng  the  small-pox, 
entitled  "  De  quibnsdam  Varidanun  generibus 
Epistola,"  1723.  in  this  he  treats  of  several 
varieties  of  this  <Usease,  denoting  danger  or 
malignity,  even  though  the  pustules  are  distinct, 
He  also  laid  the  plan  of  his  greatest  work,  of 
which  the  first  part  appeared  in  1725,  and  the 
second  in  1726.  This  was  "  The  History  <rf 
Physic  from  the  Time  of  Galen  to  the  Begin- 
ning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  chiefly  with 
Regard  to  Practice,  in  a  Discourse  written  to 
Dr.  Mead,  by  J.  Freind,  M.  D."  two  volumes  8vo. 
This  learned  performance  was  meant  as  a  kind 
of  supplement  to  the  History  of  Physic  by  Da- 
niel Le  Clerc.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
treating  respectivelyofthe  Greek  physicians  after 
Galen,  of  tne  Arabians,  and  of  the  modems. 
It  does  not  attempt  to  give  an  exact  analysis  of 
the  worits  of  the  several  authors,  but  only  notes 
what  is  peculiar  and  original  in  each,  occasion- 
ally interspersing  observations  of  his  own.  la 
general  there  is  much  judgment  shewn  in  the 
selections  made  of  passages,  and  his  remarks 
upon  them ;  and  few  works  contain  a  greater 
variety  of  matter  wiUi  less  prolixity.  It  was 
much  read  both  at  home,  and  abroad  in  trans- 
lations, and  continues  to  be  a  standard  worL 
Some  severe  strictures  made  in  it  upon  the  plaa 
of  a  continuation  of  medical  history  annexed  to 
bis  work  by  Le  CIcrc,  occasioned  some  ani- 
madversions in  the  Bibliotheque  ancienne  and 
modeme,  t.  24,  by  the  celebrated  John  Le 
Clercj  brother  to  L^uudj  and  the  controversy 
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was  maintained  for  some  tine  by  the  Interfer-  Romanorum,  &  hodicroi  apud  Gcrmaiuw 
ence  of  other  writers  on  both  sides.  The  errors  Imperii,  Lib.  H :"  "  Paicrgoa,  Lib.  H ;"  "  Re- 
ef Le  Clerc,  pointed  out  by  Freind,  are,  how-  rum  Bohetnicanun  Scriptores  varii :"  *'  Renim 
ever,  acknowledged,  as  well  as  some  mistakes  Germanicarum  Scriptore*  a  Carola  Magno  ad 
of  his  censurer.  Fredericum  IIL:"  "  Corpus  Hiator.  Franciie  :"* 

'  Whatever  political  suspicions  might  have  "  Ortginum  Palatiaorum  Comment."  He  wai 
fallen  upon  Dr.  Freind  inconsequence  of  his  a  collector  of  ancient  paintings,  and  possesced 
coDoections,  the  stain  of  disaffection  to  the  reign-  a  well-chosen  cabinet  of  consular  and  impertal- 
Ing  family  must  be  regarded,  as  obliterated  by  QiedalS)  several  of  which  he  elucidated  in  hik 
his  appointment,  on  the  accession  of  George  IL  writings.  Freheri  Theatr,  Vir.  Eriidit,  Mt- 
to  the  post  of  physician  to  queen  Caroline.   Ha    reri. — A. 

did  not  long,  however,  enjoy  this  honourable  FREINSHEIM,  John,  was  bom  of  fe- 
trust,  for  a  decline  of  his  constitution  put  a  ^pectabJe  parrats  at  Ulm,  in  I'doS*  He  studied 
period  to  his  life  in  July,  1728,  as  early  as  his  at  the  tmivcrsitics  of  Marpurg  and  Giessen* 
aftv-second  year.  He  w^s  buried  in  the  church  whence  he  was  transferred  to  titrasbutg.  Some 
of  Hitcham  in  Buckinghamshire,  neat  which  he  German  poems  of  his  compositioii  made  him 
had  a  seat  \  but  a  monument  to  his  memoryt  known  tt>  Matthew  Bcm^gger,  who  took  him 
with  an  elegant  Latin  iilacription,  was  erected  into  hia  house,  and  gave  him  the  use  of  his 
ia  Westminster-abbey.  From  a  clause  in  this  library.  The  young  student  improved  dtis  ad- 
inscription,  sotietatis  (^  cenvictuum  amanj  vantagie  with  mces&ant  diligence,  and  carried 
(strangely  mistranslated  in  the  £iog.  Brit.)>  his  researches  into  every  part  of  literature. 
it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  acquired  that  Bemegger,  it  is  said,  by  way  of  a  trial  of  hia 
'  love  of  conviviality,  which  at  that  time  was  the  capacity,  put  into  his  hi^de  a  Fbnw,  which 
usual  concomitant  of  the  classical  taste  imbibed  historian  he  had  not  yet  read.  Freiosbeim  per- 
at  Christ-church.  With  this,  it  may  be'  well  used  it  in  six  hoi^%  and  returned  it  With  several 
believed  that  he  possessed  the  benevolence,  ge.^  correclions  of  the  text.  His  knowledge  of 
nerosity,  and  warm  attachment  to iiis  friei^,  languages  was  uneommoaly  eitensive,  ,coia-: 
attributed  to  him  in  the  same  composition.  preltendjng  not  only  those  of  antiquityi  but 

The  Latin  works  of  Dr.  Freind  were  pub-  most  of  the  modem  JEuropepn  dialecta.  in  i4S;)4- 
lished  by  Dr.  Wigan  in  a  folio  volume.  Lead,  he -was  invited  to  Metz,  to  thepost.qf  .tmer« 
1 733,  with  a  Latin  version  of  the  History  of  Vreter  to  ^e  king's  secretaries.  Afber  occupy". 
Physici  and  a  Life  of  the  author  prefixed.  Se-  ing  it  for  th^ee  years,  he  returned,  and  mi^ed 
veral  foreign  editions  of  the  same  have  beea  the  daughter  of  Berneigger,. -with  whom  he  tods 
given.  Biog,  Brit,  HaJ/eri  Mi/.  Med.  Pract.  up  his  residence.  He  accepted,tn  i(S43,  an.tn' 
—A.,  vitatton  to  undertake  the  professorship  ^potitic4' 

FREHER,  Mab(Uiard,  an  eminent  jurist  and  elpquence  at  Upsal.  There  ^he  continiiei' 
and  man  of  letters,  was  born  in  1565,  at  Augs-  &ve  years,  whpn  queen  Chrisiina  engaged  himi> 
burg,. of  a  family  distinguished  in  the  law  and  at  a  liberal  stipend  to  act  as  her  lihranan  sub 
magistracy.  He  studied  first  at  AltdorfF,  and  tiistoriographer.  In  1651  he  requesKd- per-^ 
was  thence  sent  to  Bourgcs,  where  lie  received  mission,  on  accoimt  of  bis  health,  to  lecwin  tot 
his  licence  in  law  from  the  celebrated  Cujas,  in  Germany;  and  in  the  next  fexc  he  was  iBritc^t 
1585.  He  was  made  a  counsellor  tn  tlie  elec-  to  Heiddbei^  ^y  the  elector  Charles-Lemr^ 
tor-palatine,  John-Casimir,  and  in  1596  obtained  and  created  electoral  counsellor,  and  honoTary^ 
the  professor^^hip  of  law  in  the .  uiiivL-raity  of  professor  in  the  university.  Ja  this  skuatioai 
Heidelberg,  The  elector  Frederic  IV.  em-  he  cultivated  an  exl<r»sive  catTwpondence  witb; 
ployed  him  in  varioijs  important  concei'ns,  tjie  learned  throu^iout  Europe,  and  waa  also' 
and  created  him  vice-president, of  the  senate,  honourixl  nnth  the  friendship  and  elteem  t£. 
He  distinguitilxed  himsLlf  by  his  dexterity  in  many  persons  of  rank.  He  died  at  Heidelberg' 
nef!ociations  at  the  courts  of  the  Ling  of  Poland  in  1  t>6oi  at  the  age  of  fif6y-two.  This  learned ' 
and  several  German  princes ;  at  the  same  time  ra^n  rendered  himself  emtnem  by  his  Hcrvicet: 
he  did  not  neglect  his'literary  puisuiis,  which  to  classical  literature.  He  iliutitraBed  witb; 
wcreparticularlyiurnedtobL^toryand  antiquity,  learned  commentaries,  tables,  &c.  the  X^iin' 
Freher  died  at  Heidelberg  in  1614,  at  the  age  historians  I'lorus,  Q^  Curtius,  and  Tacitusjt 
of  fony-nine.  He  was  the  author  of  a  variety  and  composed  supplements  for  the  doSt  books? 
of  works  esteemed  by  the  learned.  Of  thcs^  of  Livy,  which  are  much  esteemed..  He  siiai 
the  principal  are,  "  De  Re  monetaiia  vctertiiit    published  some  Latiu  orations,  pocms^  md  dis^    . 
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sertattons.     He  was  assisted  tn  Gome  of  his 
classical  labours  by  hisbrothcr,  Melchior  Kreiii- 
sheim.     Fffheri  Theatr.      Moreri. — A. 
■  FkEIRE  I)E  ANDRADA,  Hyacinth,  a 
Portuguese  ecclesiastic  and  writer,  was    born 
about  >597,  of  a  noble  family  atBeja.     He  was' 
brought  up  at  the  university  of  Coimbra,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  canon  law,  and 
also  applied  to  the  study  of  rheology.     FIc  like- 
wise took  a  part  in  political  discussion,  and  wrote 
a  treatise  in   Spanish,  entitled  "  Portncal  Rc- 
Etaurado,"  inwhijh  he  maintained  the  right  of 
the  house  of  Braganza  to  the  crown.     After  re- 
ceiving priest's  orders,  he  went  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  count- 
duke,  first  minister  of  Fhilip  IV.  who  consult- 
ed him  upon  affairs  of  importance,  and  confer- 
red upon  him  a  raluable  abbacy  in  the  province 
of  Beira.     His   patriotic  freedom  of  speech, 
howerer,  destroyed  his  prospects  of  advance- 
ment, and  brought  him  into  personal   danger. 
Being  one  day  interrogated  by  the  count-duke 
resecting  the  rights  of  the  king  of  Spain  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  he  replied, "  That  they  were 
only  those  of  force  and  usurpation  ;"  and  hav- 
ing soon  after  composed  a  work  in  favour  of  the 
tkle  of  Catharine  duchess  of  Braganza,  ordert 
Were  issued  for  his  arrcstation.     He  had  time, 
however,  to  escape  to  his  abbey,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  accession  of  John  IV.  to  the 
crown  of  Porlural  in  1640.     Upon  that  event, 
he  refraired  to  Lisbon,  where  he  was  received 
vith  distinction  by  the  king  and  the  prince  of- 
Brazil,  and  was  ofiered  the  post  of  preceptor  to 
the  prince  Alfonso,  which  he  declined.     The 
king  then  proposed  to  nominate  him  to  the  bi- 
shopric of  Viseo }  but  Freire,  foreseeing  that 
die  pope,  who  recognised  no  other  king  of  Por- 
tugal than  Philip,  would  refuse  his  bulls  of  con- 
firmation, rejected  the  offer,  saying  tliat  he  did 
not  choose  to  be  a  bishop  as  players  were  kings 
and  emperors.     It  was  in  contemplation  to  em*- 
idoy  him  in  some  embassies  to  foreign  courts ; 
but  the  openness-and  in  consideration  of  his  cha- 
tacter  were  made  objectioiSto  this  destination. 
DiasatisBed  with  the  court,  he  returned  to  his 
abbey,  where  he  passed  Fome  years,  in  disgust 
ifk^  the  solitude  of  the  place  and  the  rusticity 
9(  i^  inhabitants.     Upon  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ijhet  he  returned  to  Lisbon  to  settle  his  family 
aflUrs,  and   continued   there,   devoted   to   his 
atudies,  till  his  death,  in  1657.     Freire  de  An- 
UnAit  was  an  elegant  Writer  in  his  own  lan- 
guage J  an4  his  "  Life  of  Don  John  de  Castro" 
u  reckoned  one  of  the  best-composed  works  in 
the  Portuguese.     It  has  been  translated  into 
lii/ati.    ilc  a)M  wrote  a  few  p««iRs»  which  are 


(Tontained  in  a  collection  printed  at  Lisbon  itr 
1717,  under  the  title  of  V  Fcnix  Renacida." 
He  was  of  a  frank  and  generous  character,  pleas- 
ant in  conversation,  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  at- 
tached to  his  friends,  whom  he  defended  in  their 
abscnce,  though  he  freely  reproached  them  with 
their  faults  face  to  face.  Afareri. — A. 
'  FREMINET,  Martin,  a  French  painter, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1567.  He  was  brought  ujy 
under  his  father,  a  painter  of  little  merit,  but 
soon  displayed  a  genius  superior  to  his  educa- 
tion. At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  visited  Italy^ 
in  which  country  he  remained  fifteen  or  «xteetv 
years.  He  was  captivated,with  the  sublime  cha- 
racter of  Michael  Angelo,  but  also  adopted  the 
style  of  Parmegiano  in  the  contour  of  his  figures 
and  air  of  his  heads.  He  was  employed  for  some 
time  in  tbe  palace  of  the  duke  01  Savoy ;  but  re- 
turning at  length  to  his  own  country,he  was  made 
first-painter  to  Henry  IV.  who  committed  to  hinv 
the  decoration  of  his  chapel  at  Fontainebleau.. 
After  the  death  of  that  king,  he  was  continued  in. 
the  same  employment  by  Lewis  XIII.  who  creat- 
ed him  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  M  ichael.  Fre- 
mthct  was  a  friend  of  the  poet  Rcgnier,  one  of 
whose  satires  is  addressed  to  him.  This  painter 
IB  reckoned  to  have  excelled  in  composition,  ancf 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  anatomy,  per- 
spective, and  architecture.  Bat  he  delighted 
in  shewing  his  skill  by  giving  estraordinary  out- 
lines to  his  figures,  by  marking  the  muscles 
and  sinews  with  great  distinctness,  and  putting 
them  into  violent  and  constrained  motions.  His 
style  of  painting  is  hard,  and  there  is  little  of 
be.auty  or  grace  in  his  works.  It  is  said  that  he 
trusted  so  much  to  his  skill  in  drawing,  as  to 
make  his  figures  by  parts,  without  any  general 
sketch,  and  to  fitthe  hand  or  foot  he  had  painted,, 
with  a  body  as  occasion  required.  He  died  in- 
1619,  white  finishing  the  chapel  of  Font:iine- 
bleau.  The  ceiling  of  this  edifice  is  the  most 
considerable  of  his  works:  it  is  divided  into. 
several  compartments,  forming  different  pit- 
tares  on  sacred  subjects.  Nine  prints  of  scrip- 
ture pieces  have  been  engraved  fro.m  this  master. 
D'ArgtHvillt  Vies  dts  Peintres.—A. 

FREMONT  D'ABLANCOURT,  Nicho-- 
LAS  DE,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Perrot  d'Ab- 
lancourt,  was  carefully  educated  under  his. 
uncle,  and  early  distinguished  himself  by  his 
knowledge  and  talents.  Through  the  recom- 
mendation of  M.d«Turenne  he  was  appointed,, 
in  1663,  envoy  from  France  to  the  court  ofi 
Portugal;  and  in  1675,  resident  at  Strasburg. 
After  the  death  of  his  patron  he  returned  to 
France,  and  spent  bis  time  in  study  and  the  so- 
ciety of  the  karacd.    As  he  was  a  steady  Fro^ 
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teAant,  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  imprudent  language  on  the  misunderstanding 
caused  him  to  quit  his  cvuitry,  and  he  took  up  between  the  pnnccs  of  the  blood  and  the  regent^ 
Ilia  ;d>ode  in  Holland.  He  was  highly  esteemed  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile- 
by  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  and  ob-  During  his  confinement,  almost  the  only  autJioT 
tained  a  pension  from  them  with  the  title  of  his-  given  him  to  read  was  Bayle.  He  perused  him 
toriographcr.  One  of  his  principal  correspond-  so  often,  that  he  had  him  almost  by  heart ;  and 
cats  was  the  learned  Richard  Simon,  in  whose  the  sceptical  principles  of  this  philosopher  im- 
lettcrs  he  is  usually  designated  under  the  name  pressed  him  so  deeply,  that  they  were  never  ob- 
oi  Caro'ilt.  This  estimable  person  died  in  1693.  literated.  Their  influence  appeared  in  two  of 
Headded  to  his  uncle's  translation  of  Lucian  the  -his  works,  the  "  Letters  from  Thras^nilus  to 
Dialogue  between  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  Leucippus,"  and  the  *'  Examination  of  the 
and  the  Supplement  to  the  True  HistoryJ,  In  Apologists  of  Christianity  j"- the  latter  a  post- 
1664  he  published  some  elegant  Dialogues,  humous  piece,  printed  in  1767.  After  his  liber- 
He  defended  his  uncle's  translation  of  Tacitus  ation  he  addicted  himself  entirely  to  his  former 
against  the  st^ctuies  of  Amelot  de  la  Houssayc  studies.  I'he  fruits  of  these  were,  many 
in  a  publication  in  1636,  wnittcn  with  an  acri-  "  Memoirs,"  inserted  in  diffcreAt  volumes  of 
mony  not  expected  from  one  of  his  mildness  in  the  collection  of  papers  by  the  Academy  of  In* 
conversation.  He  published  a  French  cate-  scri;.tions,  and  replete  with  profound  erudition 
chism ;  and  after  his  death  appeared  his  *'  Me-  and  curious  discussion  :  the  preface,  notes* 
fitoirs  concerning  the  History  of  Portugal,  from  and  a  part  of  the  translation  of  the  Spanish  rv 
the  Treaty  of  Uie  Pyrenees  to  1668,"  lamo.  mance,  entitled  Tirante  the  White:  several 
Parif,  1701.  Bayli  Did,  (Art.  Perfat).  Mo-  light  pieces,  on  subjects  which  served  him  as  a 
reri, — A.  relaxation  from  severer  tasks.     The  memory  of 

FREt^lCLE  DE  BESSY,  I^rnard,  a  ce-  Frerct  was  equal  to  the  exteivt  of  his  reading  \ 

lebrated  French  mathematician  in  the  17th  cen^  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  master  of  the  plots 

4ury,  was  the  intimate  companion  of  Des  Cartes,  of  almost  all  the  dramatic  pieces  of  the  different 

Fermat,  Mersenne,  and  the  other  learned  ma-  theatres  in  Europe.     He  wrote  with  order  and 

thematicians  who  were   contemporaries  with  perspicuity,  but  was  fond  of  maintsuning  sin* 

'them  at  Paris.     He  particularly  excelled  in  the  gular  opinions.    He  died  in  1749.    Naitv.  Diet. 

science   of  arithmetic;    and  Des   Cartes   fre-  Idbt. — A. 

qucntly  expressed  his  surprise  at  his  expertneas        FRERON,  Elie-Catheiune,  was  bom  at 

in  solving  the  most  difficult  problems  without  Quimper  in  171^.     He  entered  young  lunonc 

the  aid  of  algebra.     He  was  chosen  a  member  the  Jesuits,  and  his  literary  taste  was  cultivated 

tif  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in   1666,  by  the  fathers  Brumoiand  Bougeant-'     Upon 

and  died  in  1675.     In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  some  disgust  he  quitted  this  society  in  1739, 

Ancient  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  several  of  and  became  a  coadjutor  of  the  abbe  Dea  Fen- 

liis  pieces  are  inserted  :  among  which  are,  "  A  taines  in  his  periodical  publications.     He  theit 

Method  of  resolving  Problems  by  Exclusions ;"  published  a  small  critical  journal  of.  his  own, 

**  A  Treatise  of  right-angled  Triangles  inNum-  under  the  tide  of  "  Lcttreij  de  Mad.  la  Compt' 

bcrs  i"  "  A  Short  Treatise  on  Combinations ;"  esse,"  1746,  iimo.  in  which  he  treated  with, 

"  Tables   of  Magic  Squares,    &c."     la   the  freedom  the  literary  reputation  of  some  authors^ 

**  Commercium  Epistolicum  de  Quxstionibus  who  had  the  credit  to  procure  the  suppression 

quibusdam    Mathematicis,"  printed  at  Oxford  of  his  work.    It  rc-appeared,  however,  in  1749, 

in  i<5j8,  the  reader  may  find  several  of  his  let*  under  the'title  of  "  Lettrcs  sur  quelques  Ecrits 

tcrs  written  in  the  Latin  language.  Afertri. — M.  de  ce  Tems,"  and  was  well  teccived  by  the  pub- 

FRERE T,  Nicholas,  born  at  Paris  in  i(S68|  lie,  who  were  amused  by  the  liveliness  and  so> 

was  the  son  of  a  soliuitor  in  Parliament.  He  verity  of  its  stricturesi  King  Stanislaus  gave 
was  brought  up  to  the  bar,  and.  through  com-   his  protection  to  the  author,  and  took  pains  to 

plaisance  to  his  family  took  an  advocate  s  gown,  free  the  work  from  the  interruptions  It  occasion^ 

without  any  ingliuation  to  the  profession.     His  ally  met  withi     After  publishing  thirteen  vo^ 

favourite  studies   were  history  and  chronology,  lumes  of  this  journal^  he  dropt  it  in  1 754  for  a 

which  he  pursued  with  so  much  arilour  and  sue-  new  one,  entitled  "  L'Annoc  Litteraire  -,"  and 
cess,  that  he  obtained  admission  into  the  Aca-    of    this  he  coatlnutd   to  issue   eight   volumes- 

<lemy  of  Inscriptions  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  yearly  as  long  as  he  liv«d.     The  spirit  of  hi* 

Me  signalised  hi:;  entrance  by  a  "  Discourse  on  journal  was  that  of  attacbpacnt  to  ancient  prin- 
the  Oiigiu  of  die  French,"  a  learned  but  \xM.  ciptes,  and  of  zeal  against  the  new  philosophy, 
jierformance  \  x^ichj  in  coujuitctioii  with  some    a*  well  as  against  innovation  and  aeoloffitin  of 
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•D  luttb.  Thia  vatf  supported  by'  a  consider*  pitaL  Every'  thing  was  toon  in  commWi  he- 
li^  fund  of  wir  and  gaietyi  and  geoerat  good  tween  them :  tticy  lodged)  worked,  and  studied 
taste,  when  his  judgment  was  not  varped  by  together,  and  obtabiM  the  name  of  the  intepar- 
srejudiee.  His  own  st]^  was  pure,  but  not  ablrs.  They  copied  for  the  cardinal  of  Lyons 
ftee  from  college  pcdintry.  It  may  be  imagin-  all  the  fine  pictures  of  the  Farncse  palace  \  but 
cd,  at  a  penod  and  in  a  country  where  literary  the  principal  objects  of  their  study  were  the 
party  was  carried  on  with  peculiar  rancour,  that  works  of  i  Raphael,  and  the  reliques  of  ami- 
such  a  career  would  be  attended  with  constant  quity.     Of  the  two  friends,  Mignard  had  the 


and  violent  animosiiies.  He  had  the  misfortune  readiest  hand,  but  Du  Fresnoy  possessed  the 
of  uniting  against  him  aome  of  the  piinctpafr  most  learning,  and  the  profoundest  knowledge 
writers  of  the  time,  of  whom  the  most  formi-  of  the  theory  of  his  art.  He  continued  to  pay 
dable  and  inveterate  was  'Voltaire.  Freron  had  his  devoirs  to  the  Muses ;  and  as  he  painted^ 
long  carried  on  a  warfare  against  this  distin-  he  wrote  down  his  observarions,  which  were, 
guished  author  without  provoking  his  notice,  the  ground-work  of  the  poem  on  painting,  by 
At  length,  on  the  occasion  of  a  severe  criticism  which  he  has  acquired  his  chief  celebrity. 
Upon  bts.  comedy  of  *'  La  Femnie  qui  a  Rai-  Though  he  wrought  slowly,  and  his  pictures, 
ton,"  the  wrath  of  ttie  dramatist  broke  forth,  are  few  in  number,  he  is  thought  to  have  ap- 
He  brought  FieroD  upon  the  stage  in  his  "  Ecoas-  proached  more  nearly  than  almost  any  artist  to 
;uBei"  and  never  omitted  any  opportunity  of  Titbnj  whom  he  imitated  in  his  colouring,  as- 
thiowing  odium  and  contempt  upon  him  and  he  did  the  Caracci  in  design.  After  passing  some 
his  works.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Voltaire  time  at  Venice,  where  Mignard  joined  him,  he 
acknowledged'  him  to  possess  nste,  and  cxten-  returned  to  Paris  in  1656.  He  took  up  his  - 
stve  acquaintance  with  French  Ikcrature.  Frei  abode  with  a  friend,  «nd  painted  a  fcw  altar^ 
ron  was  pleasant  and  easy  in  society ;  fond  of  pieces,  landscapes,  and  cabinet  pictures.  On 
dissipation,  but  decent  in  his  manners.  Besides  the  return  of  Mignard,  Du  Fresnoy  rejoined  his 
hispetiodical  works,  hcjiubliahed  "  Opuscules,"  old  friend,  and  continued  with  him  till  his  last 
tittee  Tolumea  i2mo.  consisting  of  pieces  in  illness.  He  did  not  cease  to  bestow  additional 
prose  and  verse,  the  latter  of  which  are  judged  touches  upon  his  poem,  which  he  forbore  to  ' 
to  be  compositions  of  labour  ather  than  of  ge-  publish,  till  he  had  a  French  version  to  appear 
-  nius.  He  also  wrote  "  Les  vrais  Phiisirs,  at  along  with  it.  This  was  at  length  undertaken . 
ks- AiAours  de  Venus  &  Adonis,"  translated  hy  De  Files,  and  Du  Fresiioyhad  begun  a  com- 
ftom  the  Italian  of  Maiinoj  and  he  began  si  menury  upon  it,  when  he  was  carried  off  by  a. 
translationof  Lucretius.  He  give  assistance  to  wralytic  attack  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  in  1665. 
togie  brother  authors  in  their  works.  He  died  His  poem  "  De  Arte  Gra^^ica,'"  appeared  i 
in  1776.  Netroltgt.  Neitv.  Did.  Hbi—^A.  '  three  years  afterwards.  It  is  written  with  eon- 
FRESNOf,  Charles-Al^honse  du,  was  sidetable  purity,  but  with  little  of  that  poetical 
Ac  son  of  an  apothecary  in  Paris,-  where  hi  fire  and  ornament  which  the  subject  might  well 
was  bom  in  161 1.  Dcstinod  by-hit  father  to  have  inspired.  His  translator.  Mason,  is  so 
the  nodical  profession,  he  was  carefully  edu-  littltf  its  encomiast  as  to  say,  "  Nobody,  I  should 
eated  for  that  purpose,  and  distinguished  him-  'suppose,  ever  read  Fresnoy  to  admite.  or  even 
self  at  coUt^  l>y  his  progress  in  literature.  But  criticise,  his  versification,  but  either  to  be  in- 
ihe  prizes  which  he  oMained  for  his  poetical  structed  by  him  as  a  painter,  or  improved  as  a 
exercises  nourished  his  passion  fiir  that  art,  and  virtuoso."  It  has  ncverthdcss  kept  a  respect- 
inspired  hiiti  with  diseusr  to  the-stndy  of  physic,  ^e  place  among  modem  Latin  poems;  and  be> 
To-a  love  for  poetry  he  joined  that  for  its  sister  sides  the  French  version  of  De  Piles,  which  was 
ait,  painting}  and  notwithstanding  all  the  ri-  well  received,  it  has  been  thought  worthy  of. 
•ours-  of  parental  aathority,  he  persevered  in  translation  into  Italian  and  English  ;  iu  the  lat- 
his purpose  of  following  the  latter  as  his  pro-  ter  language,  first  by  Orydcn,  and,  lataly,  -with 
fcssion.  He  practised  for  two  years  in  the  much  more  correctness,  by  Mason,  who  has 
ichocds  of  Pcnierand  Vonet,  and  at  the  age  of  subjoined  some  valuable  notes.  D'jirgmvi/fe 
twenty-one  departed  for  Italy.  At  Rome  he  Fiei  dts  Pnntrtt.  Mereri.  Mason.—A. 
employed  himself  in  drawing  ruins  and  piece*  FREY,  JoBN-CECiL,a  German  philosopher 
•f  architecture,  amidst  the  greatest  pecuniary  and  physician,  was  born  -at  Keiserstul,  a  town 
difficcdties,  destitute  as  he  wus  of  all  support  in  the  county  of  Baden,  towards  the  latter  end 
inmikis  irritated  relations.  He  had  passealtwo  of  the  16th  cetitury.  He  applied  himself  par- 
jmn  ^  ^s  manner,  when  hts  youthful  com'  ticulatlv  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and,  conn- 
puim  B&d  inad  Idignatd  anired  in.  tbatcs-  ing  to  ratis,  d^vcred  public  lectures  at  Moo-, 
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ttgue  :cdlfeg^  in  that  city.  Abbe  Mar6Ufi»  <e»fs  inJ  ptfta^  publubod  ia  th^  Acta  Acadt- 
«cnt  through  a  course  of  philosophy  vndcr  his.  Ert'ord.  i  the  Schriftstcller  nach  in  mode  i  the 
iottructions  in  the  year  i6iT-  In  one  of  his  NaturforKher ;  the  Hamburgh  Magazine,  and 
pieces,  Fiey  boastii  of  having  b^eii  tlte  tint  per-  othei  periodical  works-  Hiricking's  M*nuat  of 
•on  in  Europe  who  maintained  philosophical  emininl  Perntnt  who  dird in  tht  i%ih  Cttiiury.—jr^ 
tfaeses  ia  the  Greek  language,  and  of  having  I'REZIEK,  Amedbk-Frahcis,  was  born  at 
been  the  means  of  bringing  thU  mode  of  dis-  Chamberry  in  1682,  of  a  family  distinguished 
putation  into  general  practice  at  Paris.  After-  in  the  long-robei  originally  from  Scotland  (pro- 
wards  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medi-  bably  one  of  the  Fraztrs].  He  first  sti^died 
me,  and  was  atknitted  to-the  degree  of  doctor  jurisprudence  at  Parisi  but  bis  inclination  lead- 
in  that  faculty.  He  died  of  the  p]ague,.at  tjte  ing  him  to  QnatheuiaticS}  he  eniiiely  devoted- 
hospital  of  St.  Lewis  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1631.  himself  to  that  science,  and  entered  the  corps - 
He  lived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy^  with  Bales-  of  engineers  in  1707..  The  court  employed- 
dens,  who  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  him  in  a  survey  of  the  SpanisI^  colonies  of  Peni% 
French  academyi.  and  who-  published  a-  collec-  and  Chili  in  1711 ;  and  miliis  return  from  those 
tion  of  his  friend's  philosophical' pieces,  cnti-  countries  he  publislteda  "Voyage  to  the  South- 
tied  "  Joanni  Csecilii  Frey,  Doctoris  Medici  Pa-  sea,"  410.  1 7 1 6  -,  a  woik  in  good  esteem.  He 
.risiensisFaculiatis,.QicnonPhtlosop)KiTua  ej^is-  was  afterwards  entiugted  with  the  superintCBd^ 
dem  Academic  Decani,  C^era  ^i^- icperiri  enc&of  the  fortifications  at  St. -Maio,  St.  Do-, 
irotuenint,  in  unum  Corpus  collecta/'  IJvo.  mingo,  and  Landau,  and  was  rewarded  with-' 
US45.  Intheyear  1646,  a  second  collection  of  the  cross  of  St.  Lewis  and  a  lieutennnt-colo' 
the  "  Opuscula"  of  Frey,  on  philosophical  and  nelcy.  In  1740  he  was  appointed  director  o£ 
medical  subjects,  was  pubUshed  at  FariSf  in  8vo^-  all  the  fortified  places  in  Britany,  He  fixed' 
For  the  tkles  and'Bubject*  of .  thre  pteoes  wbish  his  rcudence  in  fiieit,  whore  he  died  in  J772» 
sompose  the  volumes  above  mentioned)  and  of  The  other  works  of  Frezier  are,  "  'Traite  des 
ether  articles  by  die.author|  in  prose  and^verscy.  Feus  d'Artilice,"  8vo.  1747;."  Elemens  de- 
we  refer  our  readers  io  Mtreri — M.  Stcr«otomie,"  two  volames  8vo.  1759;  and  the 
FREYTAG,  FHEDBRic.Go'rmxLFt  burgoo  litter  enlarged  under  the  title  of  "Theoriefo: 
vaster  of  the  city  of  Nuremberg^  member  of  Pratique  de  la  Coupe  des  Pierres  Sc-des  Boil,"  ' 
various  learned  societies,  ^mt  bom  at  Schulp^  three  velume&4to.  1761^1.  ITiese  are  accounted -! 
Coitcn  in  1723,  and-  awilied  to  the  studyof  the  useful  afid  accurate  works  >  the  last  ia  esfi^cialljr'; 
lawi  H«.«ude  himself  celebtated  by  the  acr-  esteemed-  Ntuv.  Diet.  Hiit. — A.^ 
vice  which  he  rendered  to  the  sciences,  and  FRICHj£,  or  Fhuchk,  James  dd,  a  leam-^ 
died  on  the  12th  of  February,  1776.  His  ao-  ed'  Froich  benedictiue  monk  of  the  coaere- 
quaintance  wuh  the  history  of  literature  was  gation  of  St.  Maur,  was  bom  at  Sees  in  Nor- 
not  only  eaUnsive,  but  profound  ;  and  hie  mandy,  in  the  year  1641.  He  bad  dilieentlf ; 
works  relative  to  this  subject  will  be  btsting  mo-  applied  to  literature  befoire  he  emWaced  the  ec- 
oumcnts  of  hi»  erudition  and  ^diligenoc.  The  d^astical  life,  which  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-  - 
pjincipal  of  them  are: ."  RtunoceroB -veterum  two;  and  his  subsequent  improvement  .waa  . 
scriptomm  Mooumentis  descriptusi"  Lip.  1747,  such,  that  bis  superiors  considered  him  as  a  pro-  - 
(ko.  "  Analetta  litcraria,  de  Libris  larioribus,"  per- person  to  be  selected  for  superintendine 
^bid>  17511  8*0..  "  Oiatorum  &  Rhetorum  some  of  the  noble  editions  of  the  fathers  wbicE 
GraecoTum  quibus.  Status  honoris  Causa  posits  they  sent  into  the  world.  They  fixed  upon  him  - 
fuerunt,"  Decas  Lip,  1752,  8vo.-  *'  Apparatus^  to  publish  from  collated  MSS.  the-works  of  St.  - 
literarius,  ubi  Libri  partim  antiqui,  partim  ran,  Ambrose,  and  associated  with  him  in  this  task  . 
recensentur*"  torn.  i.  Lip.  1752 ;  torn.  ii.  175^  j  father  Nidiolas  de  Nounri,  known  to  the  learn- 
tom.  iii.  1756.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  ed  world  by  other  valuable  works.  This  edU  - 
Analecta  iiteraria.  "  Specimen  historic  liteia^.  tion  of  St.  Ambrose  was  published  at  Paris,  io; 
tac,  quo  Virorum  Fetninanunque  ^nT^dWhoairiut  two  voIuuks  folio-,  the  hist  in  16^6,  and  the  - 
Memoriamrecolit,"  ibid.  1765,  8vo.  "  An  Ac-  second^in  1690 }  both  enrichicd  with  notes,  va-  - 
count  of  scarce  and  remarkable  Books,"  voL.i.  rious  readings,  remarks,  Sie.  .  When  tliis  work  . 
GoCha,  1776,  8vo.  The  author  left  two  other  was  completed,  father  Friche  was  employed  to  - 
volumes  in  manuacript  ready  for.- the  press,,  prepare  for  the  press  a  new  cJition  of  the  works 
which  bars  not  yet  heen  published,  and  the  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  but  he  bad  scarcely ; 
first  wcAume  is  of  less  use,  as  it  has  no  index,  formed  bis  plan,  before  his  labours  were  termin-  - 
Brides  these,  Ficyiag  vras  the  author  of  many  ated  by  his  death,  which  took  plaoe  at  Paris  in  1 
trjuaslatiom.  fiQQi  the  Freiich>  and  of  .vuiotu.  t(S$3»  when  he  was  about  nfty-two  yeai»,*o£,i 
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aj;e.    He  was  also  the  author  of  the  *'  Life  of  work,  therefore,  wts  published  in.  ^m,  and 

St.  Augustine,"  prefixed  to  the  benedictine  cdi-  the  modem  entomologists  have  made  a  liberal 

tion  of  the  works  of  that  father,  in  writing  use  of  it.     In  the  Delicii  Cobresiana:  it  is  call- 

which  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  ed  a  work  of  mediocrity }  but  this  judgment 

«f  father  Hogucs  Vaillant.     It  should  not  be  appears  to  be  very  unjust.    The  principal  works 

omitted,  that  before  he  engaged  in  these  labo-  of  this  author  are ;  "  Deutsch-lateinisches  Wbr- 

■   nous  works,  he  had  filled  the  ihetorical  chair  terbuch,  &c." — A  German  and  Latin  Diction- 

iat  TTiiron,  with  no  little  reputation.     Mgrgri.  ary,  with  the  Etymology  of  the  Words  partly  ■- 

..M.  established,  and  partly  conjectural,  and  ctitical 

FRISCH,  John  Leonibi>,  a  writer  in  natu-  Annotations,  Berlin,  17+1,  two  volumes  4to. 

Tal  history  and  lexicography,  was  bora  at  Sulz-  *'  Dictipnnaire  nouveau  dc*  Passagers,  Fran9ois- 

*ach,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  in   1&66,  and  Allemand,    &    A llcmahd- Francois,"    Leipsic, 

studied  at  Attdorffjena,  and  Salzburg.     After  1712,  8vo.    This  useful  book  has  gone  through 

travelling  through  France  and  Swisserland,  he  a  great  many  editions.     "  Beschreibring  von  al- 

succeeded  the  evangelical  preacher,  Eiias  Brel-  lerley  Insekttn  in  De«tschknd,  &c."— Oescrip- 

■diorti,  at  Neusol  in  Hungary,  but  was  driven  tion  of  all  the  German  Insects,  with  Observa- 

thence  by  -persecution,  and  became  an  inter-  tions,  and  the  necessary  Figures,  &c.  rfiirteen 

freter  during  the  TurkUh  war.     FromHungary  parts,  Berlin,  1720-1738,  4to.  with  273  plates, 

e  went  to  Venice  and  other  parts  of  Italy ;  making  two  quarto  volumes.     A  new  edition 

and  in   1693  was  superintendent  of  a  noble-  was  published,  at  Berlin,  1766-1779,  4*0.  with 

man's  estate  near  Nuremberg.     He  next  visited  plates.     "  Vorstellung  dcr  Vogel  in  Deutsch- 

Holland,  after  which  he  settled  at  Berlin,  where  land,  und  beilaufig  auch  cinger  fremden,  &  c." 

Tie  was  appointed  sub-rector,  and  then  rector  of  — Representationof  the  Birds  of  Germany,  with 

the  Grey  Coitvent  Gymnasium  in  1726.     By  a  few  of  foreign  Countries,  coloured  after  Nt- 

«he  recommendation  of  Leibnitz,  whom  he  in-  ture,  &c.    Tins  work  waa  published  at  Berlin 

^tructed  in  the  Russian  language,  he  was  chosen  by  the  author's  son;  and  is  esteemed  by  con - 

a  member  of  the.  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  noisseurs,  on  account  of  the  accuracy  with  which 

and  of  die  Imocrial  Acad^ny  of  the  Searches  the   plates  are  coloured.     It  contains   twelve 

.   into  Nature.     He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  21st  of  grand  classes,  which  occupy  25$-plates  and  17^ 

March,  1743.   Frisch  has  perpetuated  his  name  pages  of  description.    Frisch  wrote  the  descrip- 

\^  being  the  founder  of  the  silk  manufactory  in  tiotis  of  the  four  first  classes  only.    Hirscbirrg't 

themarchcof  Brandenburg,  about  the  beginning  Manual  of  emnent  Persam  vibe  died  in  the  i8/4 

-of  the  last  centurif :  he  was  the  first  person  who  Ceniurj. — J. 

cultivated  mulberry-trees  in  the  neighbourhood  FR^CHLIN,  NicoDEMtJs,  a  learned  Ger" 
of  Berlin,  where  he  formed  a  plantation  of  man,  was  born  in  IC47  at  Balingen  intheduchy 
tbem,  his  own  property,  which  was  attended  of  Wirtemberg.  UU  father,  who  was  a  mini- 
with  the  beat . success.  He  conceived  an  idea  ster,  educated  him  with  great  care;  and  such 
also  that  the  church-yards  in  the  city  and  ad-  was  his^  early  progress  at  the  univeriiiry  of  Tu< 
jaoent  villages  might  be  planted  withthese  trees^  bmgen>  that  he  became  a  venifier  in  Greek  and 
to  great  advantage-,  and  this  plan  was  recom-  Latm  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  taught  the 
mended, intheyear  1718, by Frederic-Williaml.  belles-lettres  at  that  seminary  and  elsewhere. 
He  rendered  great  Krvice  to  the  German  Ian-  and  employed  a  new  method  of  instructing  his 
guage  by  his  Uictionar]r-  He  wrote  also  in  his  scholars  in  grammar.  Not  content  with  this, 
native  tongue  a  description  of  all  the  insects  of  he  declared  war  against  all  former  gramma- 
Germany,  of  which  thirteen  parts  were  publish-  rians,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Strigil  Gramma- 
«d,  and  which  still  meets  with  the  approbation  tica,"  which  involved  him  in  some  angry  con- 
ei  natnraKsti.  In  describing  the  interior  pans  troversy  with  others  of  the  profession.  Iti  a 
of  these  insects  he  is  very  minute ;  but  he  does  commentary  which  he  pubtislted  on  the  Buco- 
Hot  enter  into  any  anatomical  disquisitions,  lies  and  Georgics  of  Virgil,  he  indulged  such  an 
Those  he  describes  amount  to  upwards  of  30c ;  acriiuony  of  .style  in  declaiming  upon  the  com- 
and  he'rclates  maiiy  curious  particulars  respect-  parison  between  the  innocAice  of  a  country 
Mg  the  economy  of  these  animals.  Though  the  life,  and  the  corrupt  manners  of  the  great,  that 
plates  are  not  engraved  in  a  masterly  manner,  be  was  compelled  to  quit  his  native  .country, 
the  objects  they  represent  are  exhibited  accord-  and  wander  through  the  towns  of  Germany, 
ing  to  their  natural  form.  The  author  has  fot-  He  possessed  a  wonderful  facility  in  poetical 
lowed  no  systematic  order,  as  he  wished  only  composition,  and  there  are  numbered  among 
f  describe  what  be  had  himself  observed.    The  his  works  sixteen  books  of  civics,  «ven  co-- 
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medkl,  tw«  tragedies,  odes,  anagrains,  and 
heroic  verses  in  abundance.  That  this  facility 
was  accompanied  witli  mediocrity,  mar  be 
safely  concluded  i  his  comedy  of  Rebecca,  how^ 
ever,  obtained,  for  him  the  goldei;  laurel  and 
the  title  of  cravintd  pott  from  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  Rodolph.  He  was  less  fortunate  in 
pleasing  hi»  sovereign,  the  duke  of  Wirtcmbcr?, 
though  he  wrote  seven  boolu  of  heroics  on  his 
marriage^  For  havings  from  his  retixat  at 
Ment3>,  made  a  fruitless  application  foe  a  pecu- 
niary remittance,  he- wrote  back  a  scmonsbrance 
so  full  of  abuser  that  he  was  arresttd,  and  cai- 
xied  to  the  prisoa  of  Aurach^  in  the  duchy. 
Attempting  to  escape  thence  by  cutting  his 
riieets  into  slips,  and  letting  himself  down  from 
a  window,  his  weight  broke  the*  support,  and 
he  was  killed  to  the  faU.  This  melancholy  ca- 
Ustrbphe  happened  in  NoTember,  1 990,  when 
he  was  forty-three  years  of  age.  Besides  the 
works  above  mentioned,  he  len  Commentaries 
upun  the-Episdes  of  Horace  and  the  Satires  of 
Persius,  and  traiulativn^-  of  Oppian,  Aristo- 
phanes, Callimaehus,  and  Heiiedoois.  BaiHeL 
MoMrL—A. 

FRISCHMUTH,  Johi*,  a  leamed  Germain 
was  born  at  Wertheim,  in  Ftwiconia,  in  the 
year  idip.  He  became  rector,  and- afterwards 
]frofessor  of  langua^es-in  the  nniversity  of  Jena, 
where  he  died' in  the  year  1687.  Hewastheau- 
tfior  of  *'  Illustrations"  of  many  difficult  pas- 
sages in  the  sacred  writings,  which  arc  frequently 
successful  and  valuable ;  and  of  more  than  se- 
venty "  Dissertations,"  philological  and  theolo- 
gical, on  curious  and  interesting  subjects)  which 
abound  iu  erudition.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hitl.^—M, 

FRISIUS,  JOKN)  a  learned  Swiss  divine  in 
-the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Gryfiensee,  in 
^e  canton  of  Zurich,  in  1505.  After  he  had 
gone  through  a  proper  course  of  study  he.  was 
admitted  to  the  profession  of  the  ministry,  and 
was  invited  to  take  that  ofitce  upon  him  in  the 
city  of  Zurich.  In  the  year  1 545.  he  went  into 
Ilaly,  with  some  young  gentlemen  who  were 
placed  under  his  care,  and  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity, while  he  continued  with  them  at  Venice, 
of  making  himself  master  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, probably  under  the  instructions  of  the 
karned  Jews  who  then  resided  in  that  city. 
On  his  return  home  he  proved  successful,  con- 
jointly with  his  brother-in-law  Pellicanus,  in 
introducing  a  taste  for  Oriental  learning  among 
the  students  at  Zurich.  For  twenty-eeven 
years  he  presided  over  the  college  iu  that  city^ 
with  eminent  reputation  and  successj-  and. in 
tequital  for  the  services  which  he  rendered 
to  tus  country,  and  to  the  interests  of  literature 
ax  large,  he  was  made  a  burghei  of  the  city. 


He  translated  several  books  of  the  sacred  wrift- 
ings  from  Hebrew  into  German,  and  also  pubt*' 
Ksned  a  *'  Latin  and  German  Dictionary,"  He 
died  in  the  year  1665-  The  famoi»s  Conrad 
Gesner,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship, called  him  **  the  Glory  of  Germany."' 
He  left  two  sons :  John>James,  who  was  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  theology  from  1^7^' 
till  about  1610,  and  wrote  many  works  in  phi*. 
Iosophy,-philologyi  and  theology,  and  John>. 
who  W3S  adnnitted  to  the  degree  of  M-A.  at 
MaEpurg,  and  proved  the"  teamed  and  worthy 
successor  of  his  father  in  his  professional  la- 
bours at  Zurich.  John  died  of  the  plague  in- 
the  year  ifiri-     Mareri. — M. 

FRISIUS,  Henry,  one  of  the  descendants 
•f  the  preceding,  spent  ten  years  in  foreigir 
countries^  to  imptove  himself  in*  science  and  li- 
terature. Upon  his  Kturn  to-  his  native  coun- 
try, the  first  appointment  which  he  obtained' 
was  that  of  cabechistv  in  1676',  after  which  he 
was  created  professor  of  eloquence  in  i6t)  i ,  and'> 
professor  of  the  laHE^uagesin  the  lower  college.' 
at  Zurich  in  1684^  He  died  in  17)8.  He  was- 
the  author  of  several-  ingenio'is  and  learned 
treatises;  such  as  "  DeSede  Animx  rationalis-,"' 
"  De  Communiontt  Sanctorum  j"  "  De  Unionc 
Sanctorum ,"  "  Explicatio  Articuli  de  sacrii 
CsEna;"  "  Oratio  de  QuietisniOy'-&c.  Ma- 
reri,— M, 

FRITH,  John,  one  of  the  earliest'  English, 
martyrs  to  the  principles  of  the  reformation, 
was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Sevenoakl  in* 
Kent,  and  probably  bom  at  that  place  towards- 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He- 
early  discovered  ui  inclination  for  learning,, 
which,  as  he  possessed  excellent  natural  abilities^, 
was  properly  cherished,  and  after  he  had  been* 
qualified  by  a  preparatory  school  education,  he 
was  sent  to  King's  college,  in  the  university  of. 
Cambridge.  In  that  seminary  he  distinguisned- 
himself  by  his  application  and  proficiency,  and; 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  &>A..- 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  first-rate  linguist,, 
and  well-infornlcd  general  scholar.  On  this, 
account  he  was  put  down  in  the  list  of  those' 
whom  cardinal  Wolsey  brought  from  Cam- 
bridge, to  his  new  institution  of  Cardinal  (now 
Christ- church)  college,  in  the  univer^ty  of 
Oxford,  of  which  he  was  made  one  or  the - 
junior  canons.  In  the  year  1 595  he  was  in- 
corporated at  Oxford  in  tlte  same  degree  which- 
he  had  taken  at  Cambridge.  Before  thisy  bows 
ever,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  WtUiam^ 
Tyndale,  a  zealous  Lutheran,  with  whom  he- 
held  frequent  conferences  on  religious  subjects} . 
the  result  of  which  was  his  conviction  of  the  - 
conuptions  and  errors  of  fioperyi  and  hie  adoj^- 
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tion  of  the  principle)  pf  the  idbrmeri.     Frith  at  this  rime  to  satiBfr  the  vorld  that  he  Sd  not 

was  too  honest  and  open  to  conceal  his  change  design  to  change  the  established  religion,  he 

of  sentimentj  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  was  hiffhly  offended  at  Fiith's  disputing  a  doff- 

taken  into  custody,  and,  after  .being  examined  trine  which  he  was  determined  to  support,  and 

'  by  the  commissary  of  the  university,  placed  in  irave  directions  for  prosecuting  hitn  as  a  h^etic. 
close  confinement.  In  consequence  of  a  letter  Sir  Thomas  More  also  undertook  to  answer  hit 
from  the  cardinal,  however,  he  was  soon  per-  treatise,  and  empliiyed  much  wit  and  eloquence 
mitted  to  be  a  prisoner  at  large  within  the  limits  in  attempting  a  reuitarion  of  Frith't  plain  and 
of  his  college.  Being  afterwards  set  at  full  simple  reasonings,  treating  the  author  with 
liberty,  about  tlie  year  1538  he  went  beyond  great  contempt,  calling  him  always  the  young 
-the  seas,  where  he  continued  for  about  two  man.  Frith  was  in  prison  when  he  met  with 
yearsj  in  which  time  he  became  thoToug;hly  More's  bookj  yet  he  wrote  an  able  reply  to  it, 
.confirmed  in  the  opinions  of  the  refonners,  under  all  t^e  disadTantages  of  his  situation, 
and  appears  to  have  resolved  on  devoting  him*  which  was  not  published  rill  some  years  after- 
self  to  the  propagation  of  them  in  his  native  'Wards.  A  copy  of  it  was  obtained  by  arch- 
4x>untry.  He  teturned  to  England  with  this  bishop  Cranmer,  who  acknowledged,  when  he 
view  in  the  year  1631,  leaving  behind  him  a  wrote  his  Apology  against  Gardiner,  that  h' 
wife  whom  he  had  married ;  after  which  we  had  received  great  assistance  frmn  Frith's  book) 
.iind  no  other  account  of  his  movcnKnts  for  out  of  which  he  had  t»ken  moat  of  his  argu- 
-about  two  years,  than  that,  finding  few  friends  inents>  While  he  was  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
who  favoured  his  opinions,  he  wandered  about  Frith  held  several  dispptes  with  sir  Thomas 
from  place  to  place,  and  was  reduced  to  great  More  and  others,  who  found  themselves  inca- 

'  distress.      ^cinK  at   Reading,  his  appearance  pable  of  producmg  any  change  in  his  opinions, 

'was  so  unfavourable  that  he  was  taken  up  as  a  At  length  he  was  brought  before  an  episcopal 

-vagabond,  and  put  in  the  stocks.    After  being  commission  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  where  lie 

confined  there  for  some  time,  and  feeling  the  was  interrt^tcd  on  the  subjects  of  transub- 

pressing  calls  orhunger, which  were  not  sufiered  staqtiation  and  purgatory,   and   many  efforts 

^lo  be  relieved  before  he  gave  some  account  of  were  made  to  persuade,  or  intimidate,  him  to 

himself,  at  his  request  the  schoohnaster  of  the  renounce  the  norions  which  he  entertained  rc- 

ttown  was  sent  for.     With  this  parson,  who  was  Bp<;cting  those  doctrines,  and  to  conform  to  the 

ji  man  of  learning,  he  entered  into  converse-  creed  of  the  catholic  church.     When  he  was 

lion  in  the  Latin  language,  in  whick  he  af-  found  to  remain  uim:ioved  bV  their  arguments 

Xorded  evidence  of  erudition  and  abilities  which  or  threatenings,  and  to  persist  in  a  declaration 

■merited  -very   different    treatment   from    that  that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  believe  that 

which  he  had  received.     By  the  incerposirion  of  these  .were  articles  of  christian   faith  -y    with 

'  this  worthy  person  with  the  magistrates,  Frith  much  a&ected  sorrow  and  pity  the  bishop  of 
^obtained  his  lilierty,  and  from  his  bencvottnce  LondcKi  pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation 
^e  received  a  temporary  supply  of  his  necessi-  upon  him,  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  and  he  waS 
ties.  Afterwards'  he  came  Co  London,  where,  delivered  over  to  the  secular  power.  In  pur- 
•wliile  !ie  was  endeavouring  to  make  proselytes,  suance  of  this  sentence  a  writ  was  issued  out 
he  was  seiaed  by'the  emissaries  of  sir  I  homas  for  his  execution,  tmd  he  was  burnt  at  Smith- 
JMorc,  then  lord- chancellor,  and  committed  pri-  field  not  many  days  after  his  condemnation, 
■GOner  10  the  Tower,  in  the  year  1533.  Besides  maintaining  his  fortitude  to  the  last,  and  cba- 
bis  different  conversations  >for  the  purpose  of  ritably  extending  his  forgiveness  to  a  bigotted 
ting  the  principles  of  the  reformers,  priest,  who  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people 
id  dr:iwn  up  several  writings  against  the  that  they  ought  no  more  to  pray  for  him  than 
Jeading  tenets  of  popery,  copies  of  which  were  for  a  dog.  Besides  the  pieces  already  men- 
privatdy  circulated  among  the  converts  to  the  ttoned,  he  was  the  author  of  "  A  Treatise  on 
reformed  faith.  Among  others,  he  had  drawn  Purgatory;"  "  An  Answer  to  Rastali's  Dia- 
aip  a  short  treatise,  to  prove  that  the  belief  of  logues  on  Purgatory;"  "  An  Answer  td  Sir 
the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  iu  tiie  Eucharist  Thomas  More's  Dialogues  concerning  Here- 
was  not  a  necessaryanicle  of  faith.  This  was  siesi"  "An  Answer  to  John  Fisher,  Bishop 
ihc  first  treatise  that  was  written  on  this  subject  df  Rochester,  oil  the  Subject  of  the  Corporal 
in  England  by  any  of  the  reformers.  By  means  Presence ;"  "  An  Antithesis  between  Christ  and 
of  a  false  brother,  this  treatise  was  conveyed  to  the  Pope ;"  and  other  controversial  and  prac- 
£ir  I'homas  More's  hands.  As  Henry  VIII.,  tical  treatises,  which  were  separately  printed  at 
sotwtli&taading  his  breach  with  Rome,  wished  difiereRt  periods,  and  collected  together  in  a 
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■folio  Tolome,  publisTied  in  1573.  Wood's  Athen.  pr«s,  but  devoted  it  to  the  service  of  sound  and 
Ox6n.  vol.  J.  Burnet's  Hist.  R^orm.  vol.  /.  useful  learning.  Such  was  his  reputarion,  that 
•hook  a.  Fox's  Acts  4tf  Man.  vol.  II.  an,  1531,  the  advantage  of  having  his  works  printed  by 
65*^.-— M.  Froben  was  the  chief  inducement  to  Erasmus 

FRIZON,  Peter,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  for  taicing  up  his  residence  at  Basil.  That 
who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  great  man  became  very  intimately  connected 
born  at  some  place  within  the  diocese  of  Rheims.  with  him,  and  always  testified  a  high  esteem 
.For  some  time  he  was  amember  ofthe  Society  and  affection  for  him.  Among  the  numerous 
of  Jesuits,  and  was  employed  by  them  to  in-     productions  of  the  Frobenian  press  were  the . 

struct  their  pupils  in  classical  learning.     After-  works  of  Erasmus  in  nine  volumes  folio,  and 

wards  he  officiated  as  penitentiary  in  the  church  also  those  of  St.  Jerom  and  St.  Augustine,  on 

of  Rheims,  and  was  promoted  to  a  canonry  in  which  he  bestowed  his  revision.     These  are 

that  cathedral.  In  the  year  1632  he  was  chosen  reckoned  the  most  correct  of  Froben's  editions, 

coadjutor  to  the  grand-master  of  the  college  of  He  had  an  intention  of  printing  the  Greek  fa- 

NaTarrc,  at  Paris;  and  soon  succeeded  to  the  thers,  but  was  prevented  by  his  death,  which 

station  of  grand -master  himself,  which  here-  happened  in    1527.     Erasmus,  who  sincerely. 

tained  until  theyear  1635.  Being  then  desirous  lamented  him,  honoured  his  memory  with  a 

of  a  more  retired  and  tranquil  life,  he  resigned  Greet  and  a  Latin  epitaph.     He  himself  died 

his  post,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  house  of  Jcrom  Froben,  son  of  the  for- 

in  literaiy  labours.     He  was  admitted  to  the  Iner,  and  his  successor  in  the  printing-office 

degree  of  doctor  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne.  jointly  with  his  son-in-law  Nicholas  Episcopius. 

He  died  in  1650  or  1651.    In  the  year  ttfii  They  carried  into  effect  the  design  of  printing 

he  published  an  edition  in  folio  of  "  The  Holy  the  Greek  fathers.     A  catalogue  of  the  works 

Bible,"  in  French,  translated  by  ihc  divines  of  printed  at  this  office  was  published  in   1564. 

ihe  university  of  Louvain  ;  accompanied  with  Erasmi  Episiol.     Aforeri,-^A. 
short  extracts   from  the   Annals   of    cardinal        FROBISHER,    or   Forbisher,  sir   Mar- 

Baronius,  and  directions  for  distinguishing  ca-  tin,    an   eminent    navigator,    was   born    near 

tholic  French  Bibles  from  those  ofthe  Hugo-  Doncaster  in  Yorkshire,  but  of  what  parentage 

nots,  &c.     In  1639  he  published  a  history  of  is  not  known.     He  was  brought  up  to  the  sea, 

the  French  cardinals,  under  the  title  of  *'  Gallia  and  by  much  eipericnce  and  observation  ac- 

-purpurata  ;"  of  which  he  gave  a  second  edition  quired  great  skill  m  the  art  of  navigation.     The 

in    1638,  folio,  augmented  by  a  History  of  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage  to  the  Indies 

Grand  Almoners  of  France.     This  work  was  was  an  object  which  excited  his  zeal,  and  dur- 

once  held  in  high  estimation,  until  its   credit  ing  many  years  he   made  fruitless  endeavours 

was  greatly  lessened  by  M.  Baluze's  exposure  among  the  merchants  to~procure  the  means  for 

■    of  its  numerous  incoirectnesses  in  his  "  Anti-  an  attempt.   '  At  length,  by  application  to  the 

Frizonius,"  published  in  i652,and  afterwards  in  ministers  and  courtiers  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he 

his  "History  of  the  Popes  of  Avignon."  M.  de  was  enabled  to  fit  out  a  private  adventure  for 

Launoi  informs  us,  that  he  carried  on  Henry  de  this  purpose,  but  his  equipment  amounted  to 

Sponde's  Continuation  of  the  Annals  of  Baro-  no  more  than  two  barks  of  twenty-five   tons 

nms,  from  the  year  1622  to  the  year    1630.  burthen  each,  and  a  pinnace  of  ten  tons.  With 

He  was  also  the  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Henry  this  slender  force  he  sailed  from   Dcptford  cSri 

.de  Sponde,"  pr^xed  to  his  Continuation  of  the  June  8,   1576,    and  on  July  28  made  the  coast 

Ecclesiastical    Annals,   published    at   Paris    in  of  New  Greenland,  about  lat.  62,     After  some 

-i($59.     Mcreri.—^.  time  spent  in  exploring,  Frobiaher  entefed  the 

FROBEN,  John,  an  eminent  printer,  was  strait  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name,  laf. 

a  native  of  Hammctburg  in  Franconia.     He  62.  $S.   and  sailed  up  it  the  length  of  sixty 

was  liberally  educated,  and  acquired  much  re-  leagues.     This  is  an  inlet  on  the  eastern  side  of 

putation  at  the  university  of  Basil.     As  the  the  continent  of  New  Greenland,  which-tei*- 

business  of  a  printer  was  at  that  time  connected  minates  somewhat  further  to  the  south  at  Capt 

with  the  profession  of  letters,  Froben  was  in-  Farewel.     He  had  some  communication  witll    ■ 

duced  to  learn  it,  and  to  set  up  a  press  in  the  the  natives  of  this  dismal  region,  and,  according 

city  of  Basil.  He  became  not  only  eminent  in  to  custom,  took  formal  possession  of  it  in  th«* 
the    practice  of  his  art,  but  he  supported  its 'name  of   his    SJvereign.      He  then   returned; 

dignity  and  utility  by  a  scrupulous  choice  in  bringing  back  with  him  a  piece  of  black  stone, 

the  authors  he  prinfled.  *  He  would  suffer  no  by  Vay  of  sample  of  thi;  country.     This  mine^ 

libollous  or  iaii|ioral  writings  to  igsue  from  his  rat,  which  was  probably  a  kind  of  pf  rituy  was  . 
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supposed  to  give  tokens  of  GMttdnbg  gold  i 
and  it  »  aMeitsd,  that  upon  being  assayed,  it 
was  found  to  be  rich  ia  that  metaJ,  No  min^ 
nlogist  will  now  doubt  that  the  supposition 
must  hive  originated  in  fraud  or  ignorance  t 
however,  such  were  its  effects,  that  th«  nation 
thought  of  nothing  but  a  new  Peru  or  Mexico, 
and  a  second  voyage  was  detcrinined  upon  the 
HFXt  spriog.  For  this  purpose,  the  queen  lent 
Frobisner  a  ship  of  the  royal  navy  of  two  hun- 
ilrcd  tons,  to  wliich  he  added  two  small  barks. 
Nvmbers  of  Tolunteers  messed  to  accompany 
him,  sevenl  of  them  genucmcn  t^  family }  and 
by  his  restriction  to  the  nusber  of  one  hundred 
and  forty,  many  were  disappointed.  His  com- 
jDoission  for  this  voyage  directed  him  m/j  to 
tevrth  far  «rt,  and  to  reiiit  ditmvery  t9  Mietber 
IMM ;  whence  the  character  of  that  spirit  of 
adventure  which  distinguished  this  period  may 
be  estimated.  He  sailed  in  May,  1577,  and 
proceeding  to  bis  foimer  strait,  explored  its 
coasts  and  bays,  and  landed  on  several  islands, 
where  the  crews  furnished  themselves  with  a 
quantity  of  the  supposed  ore-  He  returned  to 
l^ngland  in  September  with  hJs  ships  and  cargo, 
which  hst,  upon  the  examination  of  commis- 
siooerSf  was  judged  to  promise  great  riches. 
And  to  conpletely  was  the  dehision  kept  up, 
tliat  Miother  expedition  was  resolved  upon  for 
next  year,  aecompanied  by  miners,  refinent 
and  soldiers  to  guard  the  treasure.  The  adven- 
turer! offered  to  pass  a  winter  m  that  rigorous 
climate^  and  materials  were  taken  out  for  the 
coDttructitm  of  a  wooden  fort  and  other  necef- 
aary  bnildings.  Frobisber  sailed  upon  hi*  third 
voTwe  in  May)  157S  t  and  so  much  was  the 
pvolic  expectation  raised,  that  besides  three 
^ps  particulaTly  devoted  to  discovery,  twelve 
more  were  fitted  ont  for  die  purpose  of  being 
ladtn  wtth  gold  ore.  In  this  voy^e  they  traced 
waort  of.  the  coasts  and  Islands  of  Greenland, 
Mid  discovered  a  new  strait )  but  meeting  with 
•tomfc  which  retarded  them  and  destroyed 
Mft  oi  their  fort,  they  agreed  to  reium  widiout 
Staving  any  persons  10  winter.  They  brought 
Inek  some  ladings  of  the  [»enou«  mineral,  but 
it  ia  probable  tliat  its  tnte  nature  was  now  de- 
tected, unce  we  bear  of  as  renewal  of  these 
•iogi^u  expeditions.  The  orieinat  map  of 
VrcAishcr'i  voyages,  according  toMr.  Pennant, 
is  a  rcmarkaUe  snb:h  of  erroDcOKi  suppontion. 
He  makes  his  straits  reach  to  the  icy  sea,  oppe- 
uic  to  what  he  calls  Cathaya,  just  to  the  norU) 
(MT  what  is  made  to  resemble  the  new-discovued 
•traits  of  Bering.  Indeed,  these  voyages  seem 
to  be  among  those  that  were  the  least  conducive 
le  ihc  w^iovemtnt  of  feogrsphy)  but  no  at^ 


tempts  of  this  kind  are  entirely  Mstlees,  at  t&ejr 
at  kast  render  future  ones  less  erroneous. 

Out  navigator  after  this  time  appears  only  am 
a  gallant  naval  commander.  In  1585  he  at> 
companied  six  Francis  Drake  to  the  West  In- 
dies as  captain  of  the  Aid.  He  had  a  share  of 
the  glorious  defence  of  the  country  against  the 
Spanish  armada  in  1$^%  commantBng  the 
Triumph,  one  of  the  three  bii^;ett  shipt  m  the 
English  fleet.  For  his  services  on  this  impcwt- 
ant  occasion  he  recaved  the  honoor  of  knight- 
hood. He  commanded  tquadnNls  against  the 
SpauiaHls  in  1590  and  IS93,  in  tbe  last  of 
which  yoars  he  took  two  rich  prizes.  In  i  J94. 
be  was  sent  with  four  ships  of  war  to  the  asust- 
ancc  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  against  the  Spa- 
niards and  Leaguers,  when,  in  an  attack  upoK 
a  fort  near  Brest,  he  received  a  shot,  of  which; 
he  died  after  he  had  brought  his  squadroit 
home.  Sir  Martin  Frobisber  is  said  to  have 
had  the  rottghoeu  and  violence  which  Uiag. 
characterised  bis  profession,  but  is  allowed  t» 
have  been  a  bnve  and  abk  commander.  Si^. 
SrUan.    Pttmmmts  hitrod.  tt  Aretie  Zaobgj. — A. 

FR<XL1CH,  Ekasuus,  a  learned  Jcsuiv 
was  bom  at  Gratz  in  Styria,  m  1700.  He  en» 
tered  the  society  in  lyiti,  and  became  professor 
of  mathematics  and  tiic  belles-lettres  at  Vienna. 
He  made  use  of  his  situation  in  that  capital  te> 
pursue  the  mcdallic  science,  to  which  ne  was- 
nuch  atuched.  He  died  in  1758.  The  works 
of  this  father  Bte^  "  Quatnor  Tcstaaiiiu  in  Re- 
Mummaria,"  4to.  1737  and  17501  "  Amulee 
Remm  &  Regum  ajme,"  folio,  1751  1  "Dr 
Figura  Telluris,"  4to.  1757  j  and  various  di»- 
sertatiens  oa  particular  medals.  .Nwv.  Digit 
Nut.~A. 

FROIDMONT,  Lisnr  (in  Latin  Fivumm 
Au),  as  ecclesiastic  of  the  btshopnc  of  liege, 
was  bom  in  a  coon^  town  between  that  city 
and  Maestricht,  ia  the  year  rcSy.  He  taugu 
l^iilosophy  in  the  university  of  Z<oHvain,  and  in 
the  year  1633  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  of 
St.  Peter's,  in  that  city.  Afterwards  he  Was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity, 
and,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  celebrated 
Jansenitts  to  the  bishopric  of  Ypice,  was  a^ 
pwnied  hia.  successor  in  the  chair  of  interpreter 
of  the  Sacred  Sctiplures  in  the  university.  He 
was  well  versed  in  the  learned  languages,  par- 
ticutarly  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  bad  als« 
made  considerable  progreia  in  mathematical 
learning.  Des  Cartes,  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mate, entertained  mudi  respect  for  his  know^ 
ledge  ia  this  his  favourite  branch  of  study.'  His 
writings  lifccwiacflhew  that  be  had  not  cultivated 
tbc  b^tet-ktttei  tuuiKCcufolly*    Bt  dicA  ia' 
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HSsh  ^^^  '^'^^  sixty-six  years  of  age.    Hn  Here  b«  met  with  nraeh  uwfiil  iafenAtiem 

«»•  the  author  of  **  DiMCTUtio  ie  Comcta  from  tcrae  knights  of  Arrwo  and  Engiand  n 

Atni   i^iSt"   "  MetaoralogicoTum  Libri  V i"  the  Ktinns  of  dte  duke  of  Idncittrr.     After 

<*  Brcvis  Anatomift  Homiais ;"  "  ^^enmonia  «ime  odier  (nrel*  in  Fnace  and  the  Low 

Jacobi  Regiii^"   **  Chryiippus,  ave  de  libero  countries,  he  retvtncd  hone,  «iii  finished  the 

Arbttrk),"    1644 ;    ^  In   Actus    Apott<^ortun  third  book  of  Ihi  hiatory.      He  paid  snothct 

Commeatarii ;"  a  Latin  "  CominenUiy  on  the  visit  to  £n^nd  in  1395,  and  ma  introduced 

^istlei  of  St.  Paul,"  in  two  Tolumes  folio,  to  the  young  king  RKhard  U.,  t»  whom  he 

{mUished  in  1^70}  Ecc.     Tlie  work  last  men-  presented   x   splendid   copr  of  hii  Mctiadoc^ 

eioned  is  in  a  coniidcrabie  degree  an  abridgnxent  which  was  gractotuly  receircd.    Heic  1m  oh> 

of  the  CommeBtary  of  Estius,  and  is  held  in  tained  fresh  nucetiala  Hor  hts  iutterr,  boidei 

muck  estinatjon.     Altreri.    Ntuv.  Diet.  Hiu.  other  favoarc     Ho  sct^rned  tfaence  to  bis  owb 

_M.  country,  and  appeals  Aeneeforth  to  bare  &icil 

FR0I5SART,  Johk,  an  ^rly  Preach  his-  his  residcsce  at  Chimsy.  wbere  he  posMsacd 

torian  and  poet,  was  bora  at  Valencicnoes  in  dte  benefice  of  canon  and  ticanwar  01  the  cok 

1337.     It  IS  6U{^oaed  that  bis  father  was  a  legiate  church.    The  year  of  hie  death  is  ua* 

|ninter  of   annories,   «  circnmstaDoe    which  certain,  but  he  must  have  ItytdbByond  I400t  u 

would  naturally  inspire  him  with  thai  attach-  his  Cbnnidc  cxtoub  to  that  date. 
Ment  to  heraldry  and  to  the  jnanaen  of  cbi-        Thongh  Frottaart  was  the  satber  «f  tlurtv 

valry  by  iHxich  he  is  diMingnisbcd.     He  is  as-  thousand  verses,  bia  poetical  cbanKter  if  s»nh 

serted  to  have  commenced  a  writer  of  history  into  ohlirioo,  and  he  u  only  kaowa  to  readett 

•t  the  age  of  twenty  i  and  it  caoaot  be  doufaaed  as  an  hiatoiiaii*    In  this  capadty,  ms  writing  of 

diat  his  poetical  talent  diq>layed  itself  at  ieatt  bis  own  times,  and  with  ifl  the  artleHnets  sod 

OS  early.     In  order  to  dirert  his  chi^rtn  from  Btisutenesa  of  sarratioa  bdoMtng  to  his  t^^ 


Ka  amorous  ditappolntntcDt,  he  paid  a  viut  to  he  is  highly  valued  by  those  VM  (tsdy  aocmt 
Ei^laadf  where  be  was  kindly  receircd  by  his  natmers  from  original  deaiightt.  HisChroaidei 
cooatrywoman  Pkilippa  of  Hainault,  c{seea  of   divided  into  four  Dooks,  oomprdKnds  tbe  period 


Edward  III.  She  presented  him  with  tfa«  frmn  t3i£  to  1400.  It  r^a^  ^  «rentB  which 
means  td  appearing  again  to  advastaee  befimw  took  plaoe  not  (mlY  in  Fiance,  but  in  FJandersi 
UsBHStreSBibatberact  with  a  second  repulse,  &^aad,  Scottana,  and  Jn^wd,  with  many 
and  nturaed  to  England.  He  became  secretar7  details  respectiiw  the  papa]  eouitl  ^  Some  and 
to  ^ueen  Pbilt^ra  in  i  ^ ,  and  continned  five  Avi^m,  and  cwlatenl  fiarticulars  d  the  trans- 
years  in  her  serrice.  Dnting  that  period  he  actions  ia  tbe  rest  of  Euisfi,  asd  even  in  Tw- 
risstedScotlandi  and  was<atertaiocd£DrsonM  kcyandAfnca.  He  b  in  genual  reckoned  to 
tine  by  WiUiaoi  earl  of  Dsoglas.  He  was  in  bnve  been  a  faidiful  mmtor  of  what  be  tam 
GMCoay  in  1366  withKdwaidtbe  BlacklNriaeei  and  beard,  dwugb  by  bis  ^iraositiDa  soavthii^ 
nod  afterwards  visited  several  of  tbe  Italian  inclined  to  did  romantic.  The  Fcoefa  writnrs 
courts.  I»  136{»  be  lest  bia  kind  patnmeaa  have  charged  him  with  putiality  in  favour  o£ 
ni^>pe,  a«d  setiring  to  his  own  country,  ob-  the  Ea^idi  by  whom  be  vu  earcsaed  t  but 
Mned  the  bcnefioe  ^t  Leatines,  in  the  oioccsc  tbcy  do  not  seem  to  have  Jnade  good  the  w^ 
«(  Caabray.  Froissan,  bowever,  was  not  of  eusation.  Tbe  best  edition  m  hie  dtroacle  is 
a  disposition  to  devote  bimsdf  to  tbe  cure  of  that  <£  Lyons,  four  voUmes  folio,  iiS9* 
sobIs  i  -sad  besides,  the  composition  of  bis  bis-  M.  de  la  C«mc  de  St.  Falaye  has  given  sonis 
tory,  which  be  seems  never  co  hare  lost  ught  curious  and  iastrucuve  memoirs  relative  to 
«f,  obliged  him  (o  travel  in  quest  of  that  in-  Froissarf  s  life  and  writings  ijs  die  Memoirs  «f 
fornwtioa  wludt  was  then  to  oe  d>tunedonly  tbeAcademy  of  Inscriptionsifrom  which  thepcet 
titna  Kving  namtors.  He  entered  into  ^ae  ceding  account  is  chiefly  taken.  Mereri.  Nauv, 
service  of  me  JoAt  of  Brabant,  who  was  a  poet  Diet.  Hiti.  Haylty't  Msi-  fa  History.i — A. 
as  well  as  binuclF.  From  tbe  compooaons  of  FROMAGE,  Peter,  a  French  Jesuit*  dist 
bis  master,  ioioed  with  some  of  bis  own,  he  tinguished  by  bis  exertions  among  the  ntbolio 
farmed  a  kind  of  romanee,  entitled  **  Meba-  missionaries  in  the  East,  was  bom  at  Z.aoN,  in 
dor,"  and  relating  te  hwe  and  chivalry.  After  the  year  1678.  He  oontmeaccd  his  noviciate 
tbe  duke's  death,  in  1384,  be  acquired  die  pa-  at  Kancy  in  1^93  ;  and  on  account  of  bis  subr 
nonige  of  Guy  earl  of  Blois.  He  then  traveU  sequent  proficiency  was  aehieted  by  bis  aup^ 
ted  to  #ie  brilliant  court  of  G«ston  eadof  Foix,  bois  to  prende  ovh  the  daasicd  studies  of  tbcK 
who  received  him  with  great  cordiality,  and  founger  papils.  When  he  bad  completed  \m 
hia^io^ynlik\aMiitiltta  tfacwcitalof  hisp«eni»  oonrae  ot  theology,  be  oftr^biawiincau* 
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misrionary  to  the  Levant*,  and  b«ng  approved  1714}  as  we  hare  already  seen  in  the  article 
of,  was  first  'sent  into  Egypt,  where  he  spent  relating  to  that  ecclesiastic ;  and  the  rest  in 
some  years  in  acquiring  a  luiowledge  of  the  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  same  collection. 
Arabic  language,  and  in  different  emi^oyment*  Morrri-  Nanv.  Diet.  Hht. — M. 
to  which  he  was- appointed.  Afterwards  he  FRONTEAU,  John,  canon  regular  of  St. 
was  sent  into  Syria,  where  he  spent  the  remain-  ,  Genevieve,  and  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
der  of  his  life.  For  several  years  he  held  the  Paris,  was  born  at  Angers  in  the  year  1614. 
post  of  superior  of  the  missions,  but  continued  His  early  education  he  received  under  a  parish 
at  the  same  time  to  share  in  the  most  laborious  priest  in  the  ncighbouriiood  of  Angers,  by 
duties  of  his  subordinate  biethren.  He  there  whose  instructions  be  profited  so  well,  that  be- 
formed  the  plan,"  which,  by  his  perseverance,  fore  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  he  could  rea- 
was  carried  into  execution,  of  establishing  a  dUy  translate  his  native  language  extempore 
printing-press  for  the  Arabic  language,  in  tfae  into  Latin  or  Greek.  Afterwards  he  studied 
monastery  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  near  Antura,  for  three  years  in  the  college  of  the  fathers  of 
a  village  in  the  chain  of  mountains  distinguished  the  Oratory  at  Angers,  whence  he  was  removed 
by  the  name  of  Antilibanus.  Having  procured  to  the  college  of  La  Fleche,  where  he.  went 
the  proper  types  from  fi.ome,  and  the  necessary  through  his  course  of  philosophy.  In  the  yeat 
workmen,  he  printed  in  Arabic  3  great  number  1631  he  took  the  habit  of  a  canon-regular  ia 
of  theological  and  devotional  pieces,  which  were  the  house  of  All  Saints  at  Angers.  A'iter  he 
dispersed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  had  finished  his  theological  studies  he  was  called 
They  were  chiefly  translations  from  European  fay  the  superior-general  of  the  congregation  to 
works,  and  arc  particularised  in  the  authority  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed  to  teach  philo. 
referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  article.  Father  tophy  at  St.  Genevieve.  In  the  year  1639 
Fromage  was  present  at  a  synod  of  the  Maron-  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity,  which 
Ites  held  in  the  year  1736,  and  pronounced  a  he  taught  for  twelve  years  with  distinguished 
discourse  at  its  opening,  which  is  published,  reputation.  He  adhered  to  the  principles  of 
together  with  his  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Aquinas  both  in  his  theology  and  in-his  philo- 
the  synod,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  "  New  sophy.  In  the  year  1648,  father  Fronieau  was 
Memoirs  of  the  Missions  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  appointed  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris } 
in  theLevant,"  ismo.  174;-  He  died  in  17401  and  in  the  year  1654  he  was  presented  to  the 
when  in  his  siity-third  year.  Moreri.-~-M.  priory  of  Benay,  in  the  diocese  of  Angers.  Some 
FROMAGEAU,  Gervaih,  a  French  ec-  time  after  this  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
clesiastic,  and  esteemed  casuist,  was  a  native  of  the  court,  in  consequence  of  being  suspected 
Paris,  and  admitted  into  the  house  and  society  of  ^vouring  the  defenders  of  Jansenius,  and* 
of  the  Sorbonne  in  the  year  1661.  In  1664  be  in  the  year  i6fii,whcnon  a  visit  to  his  priorft 
was  created  a  doctor  of  that  faculty.  He  has  received  thro'ugh  the  father-general  the  kuig'a 
the  character  of  having  been  a  learned  and  able  command  to  remain  there  till  it  should  be  his 
divine,  and  particularly  famous  for  his  know-  majesty's  pleasure  to  recal  him.  Having  after-  ' 
ledge  of  casuistical  divinity.  On  this  account  wards,  however,  delivered  in  such  d^tar»r 
he  was  looked  up  to  as  the  proper  successor  of  tions  as  were  satisfactory,  and  expressed  hii 
Mr.  Delamet,  tor  resolving  difficult  cases  of  readiness  to  sign  the  formulary,  he  was  per* 
conscience -,  and  to  his  determination  the  clergy  mitted  to  return  to  Paris  in  the  year  1662. 
Avquently  had  recourse  on  nice  points  relative  During  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  by  tbt 
to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  vras  repeatedly  archbishop  of  Sena  prior-curate  of  the  priory  of 
offered  digniries  in  the  church  by  different  pre-  St.  Magdalen  of  Montargis,  where  he  died  not 
lates;  but  he  constantly  refused  them,  as  he  many  days  after  he  had  taken  possession  of  his 
had  inherited  from  his  father  a  fortune  equal  to  benefice,  when  he  was  only  in  the  forty-eightk 
his  utmost  wishes.  His  benevolence  and  human-  year  of  his  age.  Du  Pin  says  of  him,  that  "  be 
ily  he  she^ved  not  only  by  numerous  actn  of  nad  enriched  and  set  off  a  very  large  stock  qf 
charity,  but  by  submitting  for  some  years  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  profane  learning,  with  a  na- 
paiuful  of^ce  of  visiting,  and  preparing  for  their  tural  and  lively  eloquence.  He  preached  and 
last  moments,  persons  who  were  convicted  of  spoke  easily,  agreeably,  and  successfully.  H« 
capital  crimes.  He  died  at  the  Soibonne  in  gained  a  great  reputation  by  the  panc^rict 
the  year  1705-  He  left  behind  him  resolutions  which  he  pronounced  in  bestowing  the  dpgrey 
of  numerous  casesof  conscience,  some  of  which  of  M.A.  in  the  acts  of  the  university  i  a  func- 
'  were  published  in  the  same  volume  with  those  tion  which  he  exercised  for  fifteen  years.  Be- 
ef Mi.  JOdamet,  vhicli  ai^ieued  in  the  year  sides  the  Latin  and  Greelti  he  wu  master  of 
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the  Hebrew,  Chaldec,  SyrUc,  Arabic,  Italian,  A  work  upon  agriculture,  under  the  nsrae  of 

and  Spanish,  languages.     He  kept  up  a  large  Frontinus,  was  most  probably  composed  by  a. 

coneapondencc,  not  only  with  the  learned,  but  later  writer.    The  works  pf  Frontinus  "  De 

also  with  the  greatest  persons  in  the  kingdom,  A(jua;ductibus"and  "  Stratagcmata"wcre  edited 

and    particularly   with    the    most   considerable  with   the  notes  of  Sceweckius,  L,  Bat.  1607, 

men  of  the  robe,  who  honoured  him  with  their  4to.    The   Stratagemata   are  printed  with  the 

friendship.  In  his  works  he  knew  how  to  adorn  "Autores  de  Re  Militari,"  Rom.  1487,  and  have 

his    proHQC  reading   by  the   ecclesiastic  j  and  also  been  edited  separately.     The  best  editioa 

always  enlivened  his  subject  with  some  passages  is    the  Variorum,   L.    Bat.    17^1    and    1779, 

of  the  fathers,  and  out  of  Greek  and  Latin  au-  8vo,      Taclti  AgrUol.     KeuH  Hut.  Lai.       Ti~ 

thors,  or  with  some  curious  historical  notices,  raboschi 


He  never  attached  himself  so  closely  to  any  FRONTOjMAReDS-CoRNEi.ius,  an  eminent 

subject  as  to  handle  it  thoroughly,  but  was  al-  Roman  orator,  appears  to  have  attained   the 

ways  making  discoveries,  starting  conjectures,  highest  rank  in  his  profession  in  the  age  whea 

forming   new  ideas,  and  giving  his  subject  a  he  lived.    He  was  master  of  rhetoric  to  Marcus 

turn   altogether   uncommon."      Among    other  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus,  and  wag  rewarded 

works    which   he    published   was    an    edition  for  his  services  with  the  honours  of  the  conaui- 

of  "The  Philosophy   of   Alamandus,    with    a  ate  and  a  statue.  A.  GelHus  speaks  of  him  as  % 

Supplement}"  "  Qusestionum   de  Pnedestina-  person  rfe  pi  etc  with  erudition,  and  particularly 

tione  &  Gratia  Concordia,"  intended  to  recon-  skilled  in  the  delicacies  of  the  Latin  language! 

die    the  Jansenisis  and  Jesuit*  ;  "  Antitheses  His  reputation  for  eloquence  was  so  high,  that 

Augustini  &  Calvint,"  comparing  the  passages  he  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  heads  of  a  sect 

of  St.  Aurustine  and  Calvin  on  the  subject  of  among  orators;   and    Macrobius  calls  tha  kind 

grace;   and  "  De  Dicbus  Festiris,"  folio,  1652,  in  which  he  excelled  the  dry  (lieeum),  which 

being  an  ancient  calendar  of  the  Roman  church,  others  more  favourably  characterise  as  the  gravf 

illustrated   with  a  learned  preface  and  notes,  and  weighly.     No  relics  of  his  compositions  are 

and  accompanied  with  dissertations.  After  the  left.    He  is  to  be  distinguished  frism  Fronto* 

author's  death  a  collection  of  his  select  letters  the  consul  under  Nerva.  BayU.  Tiraboschi.-^—AM 

was   published  at  Liege,  in    1677,    lamo.  in  FRUGONI,  Carlo-Innocenzo,  acelebrated' 

which,  besides  particular  points  of  doctrine  and  modern  Italian  poet,  was  born  of  a  noble  family 

discipline,  some  very  curious  questions   in  ec-  at  Genoa  in  1692.     He  was  one  of  those  sa- 

cUsiastical  antiquities  are  discussed.  The  read-  entices  so  frequent  among  the  younger  children 

cr  may  iind  an  enumeration  of  the  subjects  of  of  the  Italian  nobility,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 

them  in  Dupin    and    Mtreri.      Neuv.  Diet,  was  persuaded,  much  against  his  inclination,  to 

Hitt. — M.  take  the  monastic  vows  in  the  congregation  o£' 

FRONTINUS,  Sextos-Julics,  an  eminent  Sommaschi.     "  I  was,"  says  he,  "  ready  to  die 

Roman,  was  city-prsetor  under  Vespasian,  A-D.  with  chagrin  and   indignation,  in  a  condition 

70-    He  was  afterwards  consul,  but  probably  not  made  for  me" — a  situation,  doubtless,  too 

qbIj  ji^eetus,  or  supplementary,  since  his  name  common  among  these  "captives  of  the  ctoyster,'* 

does   not  appear  in  the  consular  series.     He  as  he  terms  them.   He  taught  classical  literature 

succeeded  Cerialis   as  commander -in  Britain,  with  success  for  some  years  in  several  of  the 

where  he  distinguished  his  military  talents,  and  cities  of  Italy ;   and  at  length,  at  the  age  of 

reduced  the  nation  of  Stlures.     Under  Nerva  thirty-five,   through  the  interest    of  cardinal 

he  was  appointed  to  tlie  superintendance  of  the  Bentivoglio,  he  was  liberated  from  his  vows  by 

waters,  and  he  brought  the  water  of  the  Anio  pope  Clement  XII.,  retaining  only  the  secular 

to  Rome  by  means  of  a  splendid  aqueduct.  He  priesthood.     At  this  time  he  bad  obuined  th» 

Trote  two  books  on  the  construction  of  these  patronage  of  the  house  of  Famese,  who  gave 

works  by  that  emperor's  order.     Frontinus  is  him  an  honourable  asylum  in  Parma.    "Wiien 

mentioned  with  honour  by  several  writers,  par-  the  duke  established  in  that  capital  an  academy 

ticularly  by  the  younger  Pliny,  who  succeeded  for   the    fine    arts,  Frugoni  was  employed  to 

him  in  the  dignity  of  augur.  When  be  died,  he  draw  up  its  statutes,  and  was  made  its  perpetual 

forbade  the  erection  of  a   monument  to  his  secretary.     To  this  office  were  joined  those 

memory,  saying  that  it  was  a  superfluous  ex-  of  court-poet  and  inspector  of  theatrical  exhi- 

pence,  for  that  his  name  would  survive,  if  by  bitions;  and  pensions  and  honours  were  liberally 

nis  actions  he  had  merited  it.     Besides  the  wors  bestowed  upon  him.    His  poetical  compositions 

upon  aqueducts  above  mentioned,  he  wrote  a  spread  his  fame  throughout  Italy;  and  be  pre* 

work  upon  "  Military  StraUgents,"  stiU  extant,  stntd  the  fiie  and  Tivaoty  of  bu  gcmiw  to  w 
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)4T«wed  ag«>  H«  died  it  Fftiwa  in  V^cctekct,  siding  is  the  jwtt  of  EthiopU.wlio  wercOirltt- 
jn^g,  law,  to  assemble  togetlicr  for  Uie  wo»lup  t^ 

Fmzcmi  held  a  very  dietl^uubed  iwk  unmig  God;  and  thcjr  aJiw  succeeded  in  nuking  mmf 
tbe  Italian  poeti  of  his  awCa  and  excelled  in  cgiiverts  to  the  christian  faith  amotig  the  court* 
various  styles  and  roodet  of  copipoaitloa.  His  iers,  Whea  their  pupil  had  taken  thr  admi" 
works  consist  of  sotmcts,  fldcs,  canzonit  clc-  mstration  of  the  government  upon  hin»elf,  thef 
gtos»  anires,  ectoguee,  and  cpiatle*.  As  weU  hoth  desired  leave  to  return  home,  «nd  obtaineq 
n  ternuB  as  in  sportive  wruinga  he  had  a  it,  though  not  without  much  difficulty.  JEdt* 
8tyk  peculiar  to  himself,  and  distinguished  by  snis  now  went  to  Tyre,  where  he  was  after- 
warmth,  energy,  and  facility.  He  is  judged  to  wards  ordained  a  presbyter,  and  related  the 
have  displayed  most  meiit  and  originality  in  foregoing  particulars  to  Ruihnus,  who  has  tCi 
Jyric  poetry,  in  which  he  utsinftl  a  sublimity  corded  them  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  first 
Gcarcdy  surpasKd  by  any  of  his  countrymen,  hook  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History;  but  Fru- 
He  fioaseased  the  imagination  of  a  true  poet ;  mentius  repaired  to  Alexandria,  and  actptaiated 
and  one  of  his  panegyrists  terms  him  "  il  prin-  AthanasiuS)  who  was  then  bishop  of  that  city, 
dpc  delle  stile  fantaslico"— at  the  bead  «  the  with  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  in* 
frndtful  or  fie'iuative  style.  He  atb^pted  the  troducing  Christianity  into  Ethiopia,  and  Aa 
drma,  but  4id  not  succeed  in  it,  though  he  ^r  prospect  that  there  was  of  fartho'  saccess. 
had  translated  superiorly  the  Rhadamistus  and  Upon  dus  Athanasius,  after  ccnsidting  wkh 
^coi^ia  of  Crebillon.  His  collected  works  his  clergy,  persuaded  Frumenrius,  whom  he 
were  published  at  Parma*  in  nine  volumes  8vo.  perceived  to  be  a  person  of  great  piety  and  zeal, 
1779.  In  private  character  he  was  open  and  to  be  txxnsccrated  a  bishop  by  him,  and  to  re- 
undisgiused,  choeiful  and  pleasant  in  oonvorsa-  turn  to  Ethiopia  is  that  character,  for  the  ao 
titm,  but  sometknes  ^arcastical,  and  more  dis*  comphshment  of  the  work  which  he  had  ao 
jxMed  to  talk  of  hinuelf  than  to  praise  others,  happily  begun.  He  was  acooniingly  conse- 
He  had  a  phvaiognomy  6f  iire  and  genius,  and  cnlied  a  bishop  in  ihc  year  331,  and,  tetuzning 
in  some  of  hu  feature*  rewmUed  &e  immortal  to  Ethiopia,  enured  on  bis  mission  at  Aauma, 
Tmso.  El%i»  J'li*  Ji^t  Frug/ini  del  Ai»t,  th&capitalof  diccountry.  His  labours  are  said 
£>n«t(.     Nt^.  Diet.  Hut. — A.  to  have  been  so  successful,  that  in  a  short  time 

FRUMENnUS,  a  saint  in  die  Romish  the  ecopcvor,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
cdendar,  and  digni&ed  wkh  the  title  of  Apostte  wese  convened  to  the  christian  &ith,  and  nu- 
af£tln(qpia,wa8anativeo(Tyte,  and  flourished  meioiis  churches  were  established  throughout 
in -the  ioorHi  century'  He  wasediicated  under  die  empire.  Fruneatius  was  still  livii^  in  the 
McTDpius,  a  dMiitian  fJulotophei,  who  set  out  year  3(6.  Soermt,  Hitt.  Eael.  IH.  i,  op.  tp. 
on  a -voyage  to  India  toward*  the  beginiung  of  Mereri.  Gtddt/i  ChurehHui.i>fBihi^,p.g, 
^  foiKtb  centuiy,  and  was  accompanied  by    — U. 

Fnimentiui,  and  another  of  his  schelan  named  FUCH8,  Lbonard,  an  eminent  Gersun  phyw 
.fidesins.  Ib  the  course  of  tliur  voys^ge  they  aician,  was  bom  in  1501,  at  Wemhding  in  Ba- 
had  the  nnafoiBiDe  to  vouch  ,oa  the  coast  of  vans.  He  early  dioinguiBked  Itinudf  by  his 
Ethiopia,  where  Metopius  was  inhumanly  ntur-  literary  attainments  i  and  hnii^  in  1519, 
(ksed  hy  lh»  Batiret  j  but  his  two  scholars  had  vivted  the  universiCy  of  Ingtdttadt,  Ik  hecxat 
dietT  tivesfiparcd,  and  being  found  to  be  youths  time  a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  Luther.  He 
of  fine  pans,  as  well  as  beautiful  in  their  per-  then  tuned  his  studies  to  [diysic,  in  which  Iw 
aoni,  weiescst  tethe  emperor  of  the  country,  graduated  at  ingolstadt,  in  i$ai.  For  the 
That  prince  was  «o  {deased  with  them,  that  be  practice  <tf  hie  art  he  remitted  to  Manidt, 
pbcttd  Fnuncndus  in  his  secietary's  office,  and  where  he  narriedt  hut'  he  left  that  city  to  «d- 
iEdesoK  in  that  of  Us  butler.  As  Ich^  as  he  dertake  the  medical  professorship  at  Ingolstadt. 
baeii  he  shewed  ifaera  marks  vi  his  &Miur,  aad  ITienoe,  on  account  of  religion,  he  removed  to 
t  htde  before  bis  death  granted  them  (heir  li-  Onolii^ach,  and  was  appotatol  first  physician 
beity.  When,  a&er  thatevent,  they  wese  about  10  the  margrave  of  ftandenhnrg.  In  1535  be 
to  avail  themselves  of  tfaeir  freedom,  and  to  re-  was  invited  to  Tuhii»en.  zt  which  place  he 
turn  home,  diey  vere  importunately  requested  occupied  the  chain  01  physsc  and  anatomy  as 
by  the  qtieeaHSgentio  teinain  some  time  longer  long  as  he  lived.  He  was  ennobled  by  the  em- 
in  the  countrf,  and  to  undertake  the  tuiebge  pcror  Charles  W.;  and  Cosmo,  nand..duke  of 
of  her  son  till  be  ahouM  be  of  age.  Having  Florence,  was  desirous  of  engagmg  hin  by  a 
■consented  to  her  request,  they  appear  to  have  Ia»e  s^ary  to  acttleatPisa,  but  he  declined  Ac 
xibtained^bertr  for  Uic  RonuD  meKJuoia  w   afe.    hit  mu  the  fiirst  Gennan  physician 
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'wfiesename'becKnecdebrateJia^pe^flconih.  formed  an  Indnnte  AiendsKm  wirfi  At  tx1t~ 
tries.    He  died  in  ij^;.     Fuchs  vm  a  man  irf    brated  Rupezld,  under  whom  ne  Btodied,  vith 

teaming,  a  mlaninous  writer,  and  a  staunch  a  view  to  improve  himseK  in  his  profesaion. 

defender  of  ancient  medical  doctrinei  as  exist-  At  the  end  tA  eighteen  months  he  Tcsolved  to 

fag  among  the  Grcefcs.     It  is  not  *roTtb  w^ile  pay  a  visit  to  Augsburg  and  Mtinicb>  and  then 

to  transcribe  the  long  list  of  his  writings,  now  to  leiurn  to  Swisscrland,  where  he  arrived  in 

certainlv  no  longer  read,  and  possessing  little  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  aee,  and  soon  after 

•rigiaahty.     Several  of  them  are  translations  of  married.     In  consequence  oF  his  talents  he  was 

vanons  works  of  Hip{>ocr:ite3  and  Galen,  with  highly  respected  by  most  of  the  eminent  aitisti. 

commentaries^      lEs-  **  Medendi   Mcthodus,"  t/unga  made  him  a  present  of  a   manuscript 

and  "Instuntiones  Medtcsc,"  are  almost  cnrirely  treatise  On  the  Beautiful,  which  Fuessli  p«b> 

feonded  upon  the  fathers  of  medicine  above  '  iished,  with  a  preface  }   and  Winkehnan  lived 

mentioned.      His.   "  Faradoxonim   Medicime  with  him  in  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy.     He 

IJb.  nr*  contain-  much  invective  against  the  had  at  much  tnste  for  the  beauties  of  poetty  a» 

Arabians',  and  correction  of  their  errors,  both  for  those  of  painting,  and  maintained  an  epis- 

Iheoretical  and  pracdcal.    In  his  work  "  De  tolary  correspondence  with  Kleist,  Klopstock, 

Corpotit  humani  Fabrica,"  he  cc^ies  his  ana-  Wieland,  Bodmer,  and  Breitinger.    Persons  of 

tomical  descriptions  from  Galen  and  Vesalius,  the  highest  rank,  among  whom  were  carding 

and  was  sufficiently  wiprejudiced  to  prefer  the  Koth  and  count  Firmiaii  of  Milan,  thought  him 

authoriry  of  the  Utter  where  they  diflcr.     He  worthy  of  their  friendship.     Tliough  accus- 

ranks   amonjr  the  eariier  botanists,  or  rather  lomed  to  live  with  the  great,  he  did  not  obtain 

herbalists,  chiefiy  on  account  of  his   **  Historia  access  to  them  by  servile  adulation,  b«t  ri\ther 

Plantarum,"  folio,  Batil,  1542,  which  has  been  by  the  freedom  and  openness  of  his  behaviour, 

frequently  reprinted,  and  translated  into  several  His  house  was  a  place  of  resort  for  all  those 

modern  langiugea.     This  is  not  a   scientific  who   culrivated   the  arts,   and   were  fond   of 

woric,  and  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  plants  agreeable  society.     People  of  all  ranks  assem- 

Bsed   in  medicine.      The  descriptive   part   is  Wed  there  daily,  and  ttic  conversation,  which 

chiefly  copied  from  Dioscorides ;  and  in  endea-  ttnucd  sometimes  on  the  arts,  and  sometimes 

voitringto  identify  the  plants  of  that  author,  he  on  politics,  morality,  and  other  subjects,  both 

cften  mistake^  nor  wasoe  ready  to  acknowledge  serious  and  humorous,  was  enlivened  by  ing«- 

his  errors  when  pointed  out  by  Gesner.     TTicre  nious  sallies  and  anecdotes.     Notwithstanding 

are,    however,  many  excellent  outline  figures  the  moderate  state  of  his  circumstances,  Fuessli, 

in  his  work,  several  of  them  original.     He  had  by  means  of  an  active  mind,  was  able  to  afibrd 

prepared  a  second  vohime  of  his  history,  and  more  support    and    protection   to  talents    and 

baa  procured  many  engravings  for  it,  some  of  merit  than  many  of  the  rich  and  powerful.     He 

which,  npoir  wooci,  are  preserved  at  Tubingen,  not  only  gave  instruction  gratis  to  a  number  of 

fandtr  Lindm.     Frrheri  Tbeatr.     Halkri  Biit.  poor   pupils,   but    ccdlected    money  to    enable 

Medic.  Botan.  i^  Analom.—k,  them  to  proceed  to  places  to  which  they  had 

FUESSLI,    Johm-Gaspakd,    an   ingenious  been   invited.     His    natural   activity   rendered 

artist  and  writer,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1704$.  him  exceedingly  social  and  ready  to  serve  those 


Havinz  studied  tfie  principles  of  the  ^phic  art  'around  him  wno  stood  in  need  o 

under  nis  father,  who  was  but  an  mdifl^ercnt  Kegltgent  in  regard  to  himself,  he  was  careful 

painter,  fae  left  bis  native  country  in  his  eight-  of  others ;  and,  though  incap^ible  of  knocking 

eenth  year,  and  proceeded  to  Vienna,  unfriend-  at  the  doors  of  the  great  on  his  own  account, 

ed  and  without  support.    In  this  city  he  soon  he  was  not  ashamed  to  collect  money  from 

attracted  the  norice  of  the  principal  nobility,  Acm  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  contribute 

and  it  is  probable  he  would  have  spent  his  whole  Cowards  the  support  of  any  child  of  misfortune, 

life  there,  had  not  the  prince  of  Sdiwarzenberg  These  traits  in  the  moral  ch.'.racter  of  this  artist 

prevailed  on  him  to  accept  an  invitation  he  bad  are  as  much  deserving  of  notice  as  the  pecu- 

received  from  his  son-in-law  to  go  to  Rastadt.  liarity  of  his  genius.     In  the  yenrs  17^0  and 

At  tlus  place  he  was  a  favourite  with  the  court;  1743  he  lost  two  of  bis  best  friends,  Rupe^ki 

and  even  the  old  margravine,  who  had  her  and  Rugenda*,  both  men  of  the  (irU  eminence 

leaideaceat  Etlingen,  ^ewedhim  every  inaHt  in  the  art,   and   whom  he   highly  loved  and  ^ 

cf  respect,  and  olten  expressed  a  desire  of  col^■  esteemed.     Being   desirous  that  their  talents 

veitiDg  bin  to  the   catboHc  region.     From  and  virtues  might  not  remain  unknown  to  pos- 

Rastaat  he  made  several  excursions  to  exercise  terity,  Ke  wrote  a  biographical  account  of  them, 

hisgi1>tiUbc  remoTedtoNuremberi^whcfehe  aadu  tfai»  futt  essay  io  the  deputinent  of  Uter> 
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ature  in«t  with  a  fayour^le  reception,  he  con-  .vigiUncf  and  pnidence  for  more  than  one-and- 
ccived  a  strong  desire  of  rescuiijg  from  oblivion  twenty  years.  He  waS  also  made  treasurer  of 
some  of  his  meritorious  countrymen,  by  p.ub-  St.  Hilary,  at  Poitiers,  which  benefice  he  re- 
lishing as  complete  a  history  as  possible  of  the  lained  in  conjunction  with  his  bishopric,  and 
artists  of  Swissertnnd.  Iii  this  work,  which  he  expended  lis  profits  in  rebuilding  his  cathedral 
completed  wiih  great  labour  and  patienccj  he  church.  But  though  Fulbett  was  a  friend  to 
shewed  himself  a  good  writer  and  a  sound  critic  literature  and  science,  he  was  an  enemy  to  free- 
in  the-arts.  He  died  at  Zurich  on  the  6th  of  dom  of  enquiry,  when  it  ventured  to  impugo 
May,  1782.  Meiiler's  Beriihmte  Zurcher.  or  question  any  of  the  received  dogmas  of  the 
Hirsching'j  Manual  of  eminent  Ptritnj  nvho  papal  church  ;  hence  he  was  led  to  excite  the 
^ed  in  the  eighteenth  Century — J.  bigotry  of  his   clergy  against  the  famous  Be- 

FUESSLi,  John-Caspar,  son  of  the  former,  renger,  for  maintaining  that  the  bread  and  wine 

3  bookseller  at  Zurich,  who  died  in  the  month  in  the  Eucharist  preserved  their  essential  qua- 

of  April,  1786,  has  made  himself  kriown  by  bis  lities  after  consecration,  and  were  only  symbols 

works  on  entomology.  These  arc:"  Magazinfiir  of  what  they  commemorated.       He  was   also  ■ 

die  Liebhaber  der  Entomologie"— Magazine  for  zealous  for  promoting  the  superstitious  vcner- 

the  Lovers  of  Entomology,  vol.  i.  Zurich  and  ation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,    and  was  the  means 

'    Winterthur,   1778,  with  two  coloured  plates,  of  introducing  into  France  the  new  offices  and 

vol  ii.   1779,  with  two  coloured  and   one  un-  forms  of  devotion  in  her  honour,  which  about 

coloured  plate,  8vo.  ;    "  Neuer  Magazin  fur  die  this  time  received  the  papal  sanction  at  Kome. 

Liebhaber  der  Entomologie" — New  Magazine  He  wrote  hymns  to  be  sung  in  her  praise,  and 

for  the  Lovers  of  Entomology,  vol.  i.  ibid,  1781,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  celebrated  the 

yo\.   ii.    1784,  vol-   iii.   part   ist.    1786,  Svo. ;  festival  of  her  nativity  in  that  kingdom.     He 

"  Arcbiv  der  Insekten  Geschichtc" — Archives  died  iu  the  year  1028.     He  was  the  author  of 

of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects,  Zurich  and  "Sermons>'' "Hymnsi"andotherpieces,ui  prose 

"Winterthur,    1781,    1786,    in,  eight  numbers,  and  verse,  which  possess  few  claims  to  merit, 

large  quarto,  with  a  great  many  coloured  and  The  most  valuable  of  his  works  extant  is  a  col- 

uncoloured    plates.     A    French  translation   of  lection  of  "  Letters"  by  himself  and  correspond- 

this  work  was  published  at  Winterthur  in  1793.  cnts,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  in  number, 

Hirsching's  Manual  of  eminent  Persons  •who  died  which  shew  in  what  estimation  his  characterwas 

in  the  eighteenth  Century. — J.  heldbytbc  greatest  men  of  his  time,  among  whom 

FULBERT,  a  learned  and  worthy  French  were  Robert  king  of  France,  Canute  king-  of 
prelate,  who  flourished  at  the  latter  end  of  the  England,  Richard  IL  duke  of  Normandy,  Wil- 
tenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen-  liam  duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  other  eminent 
tury,  was  an  Italian  by  oirth,  and  probably  a  princes  and  prelates.  They  are  written  witli 
Roman,  as  Mabillon  and  Fleury  conjecture,  considerable  correctness,  delicacy,  and  spiritt 
He  was  a  disciple  of  tfie  learned  Gcrbert,  who  and  throw  much  light  on  the  history,  and  par- 
ascended  the  pontifical  throne  in  the  year  999,  ticularly  on  the  state  of  the  ecclesiastical  disci- 
under  the  name  of  Sylvester  II.  From  R}>aie  pline  and  manners,  of  his  age.  His  works  were 
he  came  to  France,  and  delivered  public  lectures  collected  together,  and  published  in  a  separate 
in  the  schools  of  the  church  of  Chartres.  His  form  at  Paris,  in  1608,  in  8vo.  by  Dr.  Charles 
ereat  reputation  drew  numerous  scholars  to  de  Villiers,  in  a  negligent  and  inaccurate  man- 
nim  from  all  parts,  who  difiiised  the  learning  ner ;  and  they  arc  also  inserted  in  the  seven- 
and  information  acquired  under  his  instructions  teenth  volume  of  the  "  BiblioUieca  Patrum."  A 
over  France  and  Germany,  and  the  other  north-  Letter  of  his  concerning  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
'  ern  states  of  Europe  ;  so  that  be  Is  entitled  to  not  inserted  in  his  works,  is  to  be  met  with  in 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  restorers  the  second  volume  of  Dachery's  "Specilegium  ;" 
of  learning,  and  of  the  sciences  in  his  time,  and  another,  written  against  the  practice  of 
And  the  most  ingenious  and  best-informed  men  some  of  bis  brother  prelates  who  assumed  the 
among  his  contemporaries  gloried  in  having  character  of  warriors,  in  the  first  volume  of  D. 
been  nis  disciples.  By  some  historians  he  is  Mersenne's'Thesaurus  Anecdotum."  Tobishop 
said  to  have  been  made  his  chancellor  by  Ro-  Fulbert  also  has  been  ascribed,  "  The  Life  of 
bert  king  of  France  ;  but  others  contend  thai  he  St.  Aubert,  Bishop  of  Cambray,"  of  which  a 
was  only  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Chartres.  mutilated  edition  was  published  by  Surius,  un- 
In  the  year  1007, a  vacancy  taking  place  in  the  der  the  thirteenth  of  December.  Cave's  Hist. 
see  of  Chartres,  Fulbert  was  appointed  to  that  Lit.  vol.  II.  tub-  Jtec.  Hild.  Dupin-  Mo- 
dignity,   and  governed  his  church  with  great.  nW.— M.  , 
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jOMl  ipgcai»Hs  Gennan  writers  oo  language  a  similar  toanaex  lie  reprcMtited  in  1 7S7  «ll  4t« 

«Dd  philqlagy^  4res  bocn  in  1714,  in  the  town  Drgsns  of  s^eodit  with  «he  omin  ef  human  Un* 

c^  Wimpfea  in  Swabta.    He  iMeived  the  priiv  guage  «nd  ideas.    His  chart  clbistory,  a  sket:ch 

ciples  of  his  education  in  ^e  Gfnraaiium  of  of  whidi-wasreadriiii  i7$6t  arose  from  a  ^mi- 

StiKt|anl>  and  at  Tubingen;  and  in  the  jrear  l«migin.    He  ^od  at  Eineigen  ^  the  nth  of 

«,748  was  appointed  chaplain  to  a  raiment  in  December,  171*8.     F*dda  was  of  «naU  statBre, 

HoUand.    f^s  regimcut  being  afterwards  dit-  but -livclf  and  active.     Though  the  phiioaaplqr 

,iMnded>  be  made  a  tour  through  vanous  pans  of  language  seemed  tv  be  the  .principal  ficl« 

«f  CietiQaBy,  and  in  1 749  con^iWed  his  studies  which  he  cuhsvated,  and  whidi  he  rendered 

at  Gouingea.     In  the  yew  1751  be  was  cho^  fruitfut  wich  so  much  success,  his  cxteasive .ge^ 

lain  to  the gurison  of  Aqwrg;  aadia  1757  and  nius  emfaraocd  every  ttuag  daat  belongs  to  (he 

175$  be  obtained  sealemerftE  at  Einscngen  and  depvtsient  of  the-scienoes. .  He  ezerctscd  his 

^lihlhauaen.     His  fii«c  pioducCion  was  a  prize  ingenuity  also  in  thirfgs  which  one  could  hardly 

^senatioa  on  the  two  piiocipal  dialects  of  the  expect  from  an  abstract  thiaker.     All  the  wit>- 

Gcrman  laogeMc^  which  was  crowned  by  the  dow  and  bed  curtains  in  the  house  wqtc  of  his 

Itoyal Society CB-GMda^en.  The  principal fiuli  owe  making;  and  he  not  only  iovcnted implCr 

«ud  most'  ingsoiouS'  ideas  coDtained  in  this  b»~  anents  for  weaving  the  irin^jinit  worked  thel» 

•ay  ba   introduced)  some  years  after,  in  Us  Jamsetf'.    ,The  tables,  chairs,  and  tofaa,  w«n' 

f  DictitMiary  oftheaeTmaakoots."lf  ^  Get-  .aleoof  hiscosstnictioB.     Hirtebin^i  Mknuat  ef 

«aan  language  was  much  inddiCed  to  Fulda  for  -a^mta  PtrtaU  viho  £ed  in  lit  ngbtttKtb  Cm- 

J^is  worl^  in  which  he  made  the  first  atxempt  -tutj.^. 

toUlustrste  ^  philosophy  of  its  elements,its  FU'LG£NTiUS,aR9misksaint,andAfrinn 

anti^sity,  tod  richnoM,  it  was  md  a  little  im-  prdate  in  the  sixth  centary^  was  a  desDcndant 

pcavedhy  the'* Spnehietradier, or,  Enquiry  into  froin  an  illusciious  family  «(- Cardnge>  drivto 


Xaogutti^'!  whieb  he  published  in  conjunction  ifrom  that  dty  by  the  tyian»r  .of  the  VaitaUa, 

with  KiitC  MdiWf  tA  Stuttgtrd.    His  sermoc  aadbematLepneiotlKpTonaceaiByaccdi* 

t»  the  GenuBn  l«igiuge  was  still  brtfaer  n».  about  the  year  4*8.    Earing  lort  Jib  -lEithar 

•creased  1^  his  "  Jdiotikon."    His  philosophical  when  he  was  very  yoai^  he  was  jriaoel  by  his 

*ci)tfljMit»    extensive   knowledge  of  iangnage  mother  ander  able  tutors  in  the  LatiK  ad 

«ad  <1k  jhisMrr  of  it,  and  his  indcbtigaUe  diu-  Greek  languages,  and  made  extraordimry  pio- 

C«Me  m  Batnaing  aU  the  docnmenti  Unt  could  ficicncy  ki  bodi.     He  also  poascssedM  strong  a 

tend  to  iUiMiate  the  object  of  vhis  puiauit,  ap-  wnaeajt  that  when  he  wasa  bor  faie«Mddra> 

{>ear  set  only  in  his  lar^warkj,  hat  in  his  peat  the  wbcdeof  Homer  (  aodite  ortild'con- 

amaUer  QiBays  and  papers,  which  weferabBsb>  vase  in  t^  Greek,  langinge  with  putitf  and 

Kd  St  diCerent  times,  uul  dtiefly  in  the  Swidiian  flitancy.    Wbenhebadarnredata  proper  age, 

Magaitine.     He  did  no^  howerer,  rwifinr  his  his  talents  recammcnded  him  to  an  eraplt^- 

Tcs^rches    to   Ungoage  aHoM,  but  .extended  ment  noder  goremnKnt,aiidhe  wssniade.pr»- 

Aem  to  history  »nd  an^fqoiiiea  in  geneiaL     Of  cueator,  or  receiver  vi  the  terenoes,  of  his  pi»- 

tiiis  he  gave  various  proob  in  single  disserts-  vince.     The  dnties  of  his  place,  however,  soon 

'tionn  which  appeared  in  rarious  cotiections :  grew  dlsagMeable  to  Jnm,  en  account  i£  the  ii» 

«uch'as,'"OntheOrigin  oftheGsdis;"  **  On  ^or  with  whidi  he  was  abided  to  levy  the 

the  V«9Beae  and  Viceatine  Gmbri  ("  «Oatbe  taxes  upon  die  peo^  and  he  <deficnsiDed  to 

Dnties  *f  the  Gennans,  &c.*'     But  the  princU  rctnefmm  die-worid,  and  cabraoc  the  religious 

.|isJlMasmmentof  bisexteasiveaulwdl-Brrang-  -Gfe.    Jb  conse^seMce  «f  this  resolutioR  he  .took 

«d-(seaattre  of  historicil  bwwtedj^,  iiigcsraity,  .the  vows,  and  placed  hbnself  under  the  idisci 

fuut  iantative  genniB,w  f™^t?>«H  uhi«^*'  Chapt  pVne  of  Fanstus,  a.pnscated  i:ath<rii£  hishop, 

«( IfiMuty/'  '^ibUthed  at  Ai^Aorr  in  1763,  who  hsJ  cstaUished  .a  nemsasry  in  ihc  *i- 

ibttii^dKbistDriiadaaeaf  itisosiuarsoeasy  cinity  of  Lepts.    In.tie  year  490,  ihe  pMa» 

SMr:a»  agteeritk-as  die  atithor  fitttend  hnmself  -aiitions<of  ihe  AnaasJnmagMlowedFpusMB 

jtwaoldbe.    Ja  Ui  yetngmr. years  he  was  atv  infti  this  setrsat,  and  disfertal-hi»i»BBmvni^ 

custonMdf  BCoot^n^to  die  nudtad  of  fau  yva-  -Fnlgsntina  cnaiied  mto  another  moBMCery  in 

OBdHrGoritz^f.  aiui^ad,  .tonnte-dtfefBUt  Ac  jamc  Tighboaihood,  whoce  the  iiigh-affc- 

nbjecBnF  kaowMar  «iticr  fa  bt  tctihied  la  vomcotcrtaiiad  of  hianmtxitr  and  awnts,  od- 

tite  amanalf  by  ciJ^hic  tefRantninns.    At  a  oaiiaatd  his  hafaiK  a{yotmed  soUeagiUB  «n>a» 

yeaod  «rf  inore  diaterity;3ie«iMbilediiT»  laat  nUatwiA^dix,  U»  stfonarof  tha  inMitn^ 

«tf ^genaalopcai  t»e*  At  QMmaoiidD^'ait'd*.  4io^    Bsdnic.aJiaig  iiii8:kadi*Me«miqdptif 
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fncuruons  of  the  Moon  having  scattered  the  copal  functions  permitted  lum,  he  still  chose  to 

r^gious  of  this  monastery,  Felix  and  Fulgen-  spend  his  time  in  the  retirement  of  a  doister. 

tius  fled  for  refuge  into  the  country  of  Sicca^  It  was  not  long  after  his  election  to  the  see  of 

where,  by  the  influence  of  an  Arian  presbyter,  Ruspa,  that,  by  a  decree  of  Thrasimond,  he 

they  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  not  liberated  was  banished,  in  common  with  the  other  ca^ 

before  they  had  been  cruelly  scourged,  and  un-  tholic  bishops  of  Africa,  to  the  island  of  Sar^ 

dergone  other  severe  persorul  suflerings.     Ful-  dinia.     In  this  place  of  exile,  though  he  was  of    . 

gentiuB  afterwards  embarked  for  Egrpt,  with  junior  nnk  among  his  brother  prelates,  yet  his 

the'dcsign  of  associating  with  the  monks  in  that  learning  and  talents  caused  him  to  bercspected 

country,  the  grand  nursery  of  those  gloomy  en-  by  them  as  their  ablest  adviser  and  advocatei 

thusiastSt  but  having  put  into  Syracuse  on  his  and  they  made  use  of  hb  pen  in  the  writings 

Toyaec,  be  was  dissuaded  frora  proceeding  by  which  were  circulated  in  their  common  namr, 

EubJios,    the  bishop  of    that    city,    because  to  vindicate   themselves   and   their  principles, 

the  Egyptian  monks  had  separated  from  the  By  the  treatises  which  he  wrote,  he  acquired  so 

communion  of  the  church  of  Rome.     After  high  a  reputation,  that  llinwnond  had  the  ctt- 

spending  some  time  in  Syracuse  he  went  to  riostty  to  see  and  bear  him  t  and  having  sent  for 

Rome,  in  the  vear  ;oo,  and,  having  oflercd  his  tum  to  Carthage,  proposed  to  hiu  many  diffi- 

■derotioii   M  -ttie  pretended  icpulchres  of  the  cnlties,  which,  according  to  the  catholic  vrriN 

apostles,  retumed  to  Africa,  where  he  esubltsh-  era,  be   answered   to  ute   king's  satisfaction, 

ed  a  new-  monastery,  in  a  more  commodiotu  The  opportunity,  however,  which  he  embraced 

lituation  than  those  from  which  he  had  fbnnei^  during  bis  residnice  at  Carthage,  of  coniitming 

ly  been  driven,  but  in  the  same  province  of  By-  the  Catholics  in  their  opinions,  and  of  convert- 

■zacena.     His  growing  attachment  to  a  aolitair  ing  some  Arians,  having  awakened  the  jealousy 

life,  however,  soon  led  him  privately  to  quit  of  the  arian  bishop,  Thrasimond  was  pemad* 

this  institution,  with  the  intention  of  fixing  his  ed  b^  him  to  send  Fn^enthu  back  to  his  riacfr 

sbode  in  a  lechided  spot  among  the  Venetian  of  exile  in  Sardinia.     Upon  the  liealh  of  Thra^ 

irinds.     B«t  being  recalled  to  his  monastery,  tunond  about  the  year  532,  hii  iofi  Htldeik  re- 

nader  threatanings  of  excommaaication  from  called  the  catholic  bishops  i  and  FnlmntiBS,  at 

Felix  his  co-abbot,  and  Faustus  his  bishop,  if  well  as  his  fcllow.isuSerer8,  met  wiQi  a  joyfid 

be  should  prove  disobedient,  he  was  ordained  a  recepticui  from  the  orthodox  in  A&ica.     He 

pwsbytrr,  m  order  to  fix  hitn  in  an  emplonoent  appears  to  have  spent  the  remaiflder  of  his  liffe 

'lo  i^Dck  his  talents  might  prove  of  advice  to  in  peace  and  tranquilltfy,  discharging  die  dotiei 

die  caAolic  cause.      At  this  time  Africa  was  -of  lus  episcopate  with  diligence  and  prudence^ 

mder  the  donunion  of  Thrasimond  king  of  the  and  rcoderuig  himsrif  the  subject  ob  veneratioa 

VandaIt,.MrfM>  was  an  Aiian,  and  -  a  bitter  ene-  and  esteem  by  his  piety,  hnmilily,  and  eiem-. 

my  to  the CaffiSESi'.     He' had  issued  a  decree,  plary  maimers.     He  was  frequently  apptHnted 

by  which  it  was  foihidden  to  ordain  new  ca-  to  prende  at  the  >  synods  which  were  Iteld  by 

wolic  Indiops  to  wpply  the  places  of  those  who  lus  party. .  It  is  to  be  lamented,'  however,  that 

should  die  i  but  the  Airican  prelates  had  come  his  good  qttalides  were  debased  by  die  superstii' 

to  a  detennination  to  pay  no  respect  to  his  ty-  tious  notions  of  Kligicm  and  devotion  which  hc 

raniucal  mandate.   Upon  a  vacancy  taUng  place  had  early  imbibed  i  and  that,  by  the  credit  of 

in  the  see  of  Viota,  the  de^y  and  people  of  his  diaracter  and  influence,  the  bilefiil  spirit  of 

that  chorcb  were  desiroua  of  having  Fnlgentius  monkery  was  widdy  disseminated  among  the 

for  their  bishop  1  but,  to  avoid  bong  conseciat-  Christians  in  Aftica.     He  died  in  ^33^  in  the 

ed  -to  that  omce,  he  withdrew  into  conceal-  wxty-fifth  year  of  his  age.     He  left  bdiind  him 

neat  until  another  person  was   fixed  in  it.  numerous  treatiaes  in  theological  controversy, 

Soon  after  he  had  returned  to  his  monastery,  homilies,  ej)istles.   Sec  many  of  whidi'have 

the  aac  of  Rnspa  became  vacant,  and  he  was,  been  long  smce  lost.    Fdr  the  titles  and  subjects 

-tfioi^h  very  nnwillingty, .  ordained  bishop   of  of  such  as  are  sdll  otant^  we  refer  our  readers 

diat  plaec  m  the  year  504,  according  to  Bam-  to  Cave  and  Dupin.    They  have  been  Aeaueni^ 

sius,  btu  according  to  other  historians  in  the  ly  printed  in  a  separate  form;  at^anl,  Calmie, 

year  got.    Ha  new  appointment  did  not  in-  Antwerp,  Lyons,  Paris,  and  odierpboet}  but 

■dace  him  to  make  any  alteration  in  his  halrit  the  best  edition  of  them  is  that  puUidwd  at 

■or  qaanner  of  living,  nor  prevent  him  from  ex-  Paris  by  Deapres,  in  1684,  in  one  vdvue  4I01 

■cisisaig  dte  same  austerities  and  abstineoce  as  Tbtj  are  also  inserted  in  the  -ointlkTolaiiie  of 

'<AtB  he  Tas.cflnfined  to  his  monastic  disci-  die  /^fiibtiodwea    Tatnim.^     Fulgsntios.  b 

ffac>  lai  <>iKnctq  the  diiehaige  of  to  epi>-  pfaiud  fay-IsiBdonui  In  ilie  conoctiMss  and 
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tleamess  of  his  creed,  according  to  the  star.d-  opinions  into  the  schools  of  Italy,  of  whlcK 
ard  of  ca^olic  belief,  his  intimate  knowledge  that  concerning  males  descending  througa  fc^ 
lof  Ae  sacred  Scriptures,  his  eloquence  and  males,  which  bore  his  name,  wag  the  occasioii 
|KTSuanTenc«s  of  address,  and  his  subtlety  in  of  much  controveny  down  to  late  times.  Afe^ 
argomentation.  By  some  writers  he  is  called  rfri.  Tirahschi. — A,  J 
the  Augustine  of  his  age  i  for  he  not  only  con-  FULKE,  William,  a  learned  English  dU 
farmed  to  die  doctrine  of  that  fa^er,  but  also  vine  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of 
unitated  his  style.  "  His  words,  indeed,"  says  I^ndon,  where  he  received  the  early  part  of  hil 
Dupin,  "  are  not  to  pure,  but  then  he  is  not  so  education;  and  in  the  year  1655  he  was  en- 
much  given  to  play  with  wordst  He  had  a  tered  of  St.  John's  college  in  the  university  of 
quick  and  subtle  spirit,  wluch  easily  compre-  Cambridge.  He  was  intended  by  his  fatlief 
hended  things,  set  them  in  a  good  Kght,  and  ex-  for  the  legal  profession,  and,  after  spending 
plained  them  copiously,  which  may  appear  un-  some  years  in  ttie  university,  was  entered  a  stu- 
i>lcasant  to  diosc  who  read  his  wortcs.  He  re-  dent  at  CliSbrd's-Inn,  London,  where  he  appears 
peats  often  the  same  thing  in  difl«rent  words,  to  have  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law 
and  -  turns  the  questions  a  thousand  diff^iit  for  six  years-  But  his  inclination  led  htm  to 
ways:  He  loved  thorny  and  acholastical  ques-  prefer  the  church  to  the  bar ;  and  he  acccnrding- 
tions,  and  sometimes  made  use  of  them  when  ly  returned  to  pursue  his  studies  at  college,  to 
discussing  mysteries."  Cave'i  Hitt.  Lit.  vol.  I.  the  great  displeasure  of  his  father,  who  refused 
sub  S<rc.   Eutwb.  D»pin.  Mereri.~~K.               '  to  contribute  towards  his  support.     He  found 

FULGENTIUS-PLANCIADES,  Fibios,  means,  however,  to  maintain  himself  tHl  he  was 
who  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  preced-  chosen  fellow  of  his  college  in  1664,  and  dis- 
ing,  flourished  about  the  year  cao,  and,  accord-  tinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  the  dif- 
ing  to  some  writers,  was  bishop  of  Carnage,  fercnt  branches  of  academic  learning,  particu- 
He  was  the  author  of  three  books  "  On  My-  larly  mathematics  and  theology.  In  the  year 
fhology,"  addressed  to  a  priest,  named  Catus.  1565,  when  he  was  M.A.  of  three  years'  stand- 
They  were  published  in  1599  bv  Jerome  Com-  ing,  he  was  incorporated  in  the  same  degree  in 
melin,  togeuier  with  the  mythological  treatises  the  university  of  Oxford.  Having -formed  an 
6f  Hygynua, '  Julim '  Firmicus  It&temus,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  learned  Thomas 
Albenc ;  and  at  AmstcrdaiD  in  |68t,  by  Munk-  Cartwright,  Lady  Marearet's  profeuor  of  AU 
er,  in  two  volumes  8to.,  with  the  same  and  vintty,  who  was  attached  to  puritan  sentiments, 
other  treatises  of  a  sintihr  nattire,  under  the  Mr.  Fulke  embraced  the  tame  opinions,  and  ir 
tide  of  **  Mytfaognphi  Kiatinl."  This  Fulgcn-  described  by  Anthony  Wood,  on  ^c  testimony^, 
tius  was  also  the  author  of  a  curions  treatise  of  one  of  his  contemporaries  and  acquaintance,^ 
**  De  piimis  voeabulis  Lattnis,"  published  at  -  m  jointly  with  D^.  HuinphKy  **  Standard- 
Parts  in  15B6,  4to. }  and  to  him  has  been  attri-  bearers  fors'long  time  of  ttie  non-fcodfermists,' 
buted  a  disserta^on  *•  On  the  Allegories  of  Vir-  who  did  gfow'  confbfiriaMe  in  the  end,  as  they' 
git,*'  addressed  to-Chariclcs,- a  grammarian,  grew  riper  in  experience  and  sager '  in  jud^< 
Moreri:     Ntuv>  Diet.  Htit, — M.  ment"    By  his  sentiments  he  rendered  him' 

FITLGOSIO,  Raphael,  a  celebrated  jurist,  sUf  so  obnoxibBs,  that  he  was  expelled  from- 
wss  a  native  prsbably  of  Flacentia,  though  the  his  college,  and  reduced  to  maintain  himself  by- 
Genoese  writers  claim  hio}  for  their  country-  delivering  lectures  in  his  private  apartments.-, 
txAn.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  professor  at  Afterwards  he  was  patronised  by  tne'  ekrl  -of- 
Pavia  in  1389,  and  at  Flacentia  in  1399.  He  Lncester,  who  in  ityi  presented  iizA  ii>  the' 
^rwards  occupied  tfie  chair  of  law  at  Padua,  living  of  Waifcy  in  Essex,  and  in  1573  to  th^'. 
where  hi»  appointttients  were  .finally  raised  of  Didington  in  Sussex.  Sooo  afterwSrds  hd-' 
to'  1000  ducats.  He  was  sent  as  jurisconsult  took  his  de|ree  (^  doctor  of  divinity  at  Cam*' 
t»'die  council  of  Constance,  and  was  of  great  bridge  by  mandamus,  and  -went  to  France  in' 
use  to  diat  assembly  by  his  dexterity  and  pro-  the  capacity  of  chaplam  to  die  Englidi  embassy^i 
found  knowledge.  He  was  likewise  frequently  After  bts  return  to  his  nttite  .cotlntryj  he  wajf* 
delegated' (Ml  public  business  to  Venice.  He  made  master  c^  Pembroke>-haI]  in  die  uni*^/ 
died  in  1427,  atid  a  splendid  monument  was  sityof  Cambridn,  and  was  bIs6  appoiit^Ml  Lai^* 
erected^ to  his  memory  in  the  ehurcb  of  St.-  Margaret's  protesaor.  He,  dted  in  the  'yiw* 
Antony  at  Padua.  FulgosiO  was  ^  authoi:  rjBp.  He  is  spoken  of  as  'a  man  of  great  mtf-' 
of  several  esteemed  works  \a  hit  profesuon,  rit,  who,  when  youngt  sustained  the  character  ■ 
as  ''.Commemaries  opon  the  Code  ami  Digest,"  of  a-good'philAsc^bcr,<aM  wheittnore  tdvanc-^- 
"Coitaselsi"  Aic.    He  iatradBccd  tnttvl  new-  ed-in'Ufe,  that  ttf  a  pie«s  uid'sCiUd-divfaw/  Hd^ 
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wu  tbeautboT  of  numerous  treatises  in  Latin  orden,  and  prcfented- with  the  eaaHndant^- 

uii  Engli^i  chiefly  telatuiff  ^  ^^  catholic  con-  AlUogtont  auir  Ambenbury,  in  Wiitshira.  IPha- 

Crorersy,  the  tiiJes  o£  which  may  be  found  by  income  of  his  benefice  was  very  inadeqiute  toi 

the  curious  in  tl^e  BodJeiaa  or  Oxford  Catiu  his  comfortable  maintenance )  yet  he.  was  coo* 

logue.    The  most  important  of  his  works  is  his  tented  with  his  humble  lotf  and,  surmounting. 

"ConunentuponthcKheims Testament,"  1580,  the  difficulties  of  his  situatioOi.  cloaeljt aj^Iie^ 

folio,  which  ki   161.7  was  reprinted  with  the  himself  to  his  literary  and. cducalporsuits.    At. 

titl^  "The Text  of  the  New-Testament  of  Jesui  Tliomas    Fuller    quaintly    expreues    t'^irwrllj. 

Christ,  translated  out  of  the  Tulgar  Latin  by  "  hen  he  applieit  his  studies  is-  the  tomnia^. 

dte    Papists    of   the   traitorous   Seminary   at  and  was  happy  in  futching  oS'  (not  dimcub 

Rhemesj  with  Arguments  of  Books, Chapters^  trifles,  but)  mebd  difficuluest  tending  to  th«- 

and  Annotations,  pretending  to  ditcoTer  the  underttaading  of  S«ripture;    He  became  an  ei— 

Corruption  of  divers  Translations,  &c.  Where-  celleot  Itnguut,  and  ois  books  found.gfeat  i&- 

uoto  i£  added  the  Translation  out  of  the  origi-  gard  licyoM  the  seas,  wheic^thcy  were  icprint<~ 

nal  Gteelt,  commonly  used  in  the  Church  o{  &cl>"     "thaf  apptai^  lilgswisc,  to  haye  grorcd 

England,  with  a  Confutation  of  ali  such  Argu-  the  laeons  of  [csciung  him  from  obscunty  in 

ments.  Glosses,  &g."     This  work  ttndeiwent  his.  own  country;  but  not  to  have  procured 

several    imp/essiont,    and  was   attacked  with  him  any  very  substantial  reward  of  his-  merits 

siuch  furyl>y  the  catholic  writers;  to  whose  till  he  was  far  advanced  in  life.    He  was  madt- 

animadversions  the  author  replied  in  "  A  De-  a  prebendavy^of  SaUsbury.^  and  was  afterward*- 

fence  of  the  sincere  and  true  Translation  of  th«  prcfemd  by:  the  bishop  of  Wkichcstcr  to  the 

Holy  Scriptures  into  theEnglishTongne,  against  valuable  rectory  of  Bishop's-Wahham,  mliuapm- 

the  manitest  Cavils,  &c.  of  Gregorio  Martin,  shire,  which,  according  to  Foller,.  he  did  not. 

Ac"  ttfi7,  folio,    ^eo^j  Alh*n,vf  FaitiOxtn.  long  enjoy.     He  died  in  1622-3,  when  about 

wLL  FuUtt*s  WiIM/jUi.—M.  laxlj'&re  years  of  a^.     He  was.  the  autho»- 

FULLES-iNiCHOLAs^  a  learned  EngJisbdinnB  «f  "  Miscellanea.  Theoli^ca,  Lib.  III^"  firsi 

aod  critie  ia  t2te  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  printBdattieiddb^iin  1612,  in  Svovand  after-, 

beginnuigof  thescvcnteanUicenturVfWasboHiat  wards  at  Oxford,  with  the  addition  of  a  fourths 

Soudiampton,  in  ^  yiat  1557-     He  wM.cdu>-  book,  in  1^4^  and  at  Jkmdon  in  161 7-.    Theses 

Catcd  in.  dasncal  learning  at  the  free-school  ia  "  Miscellanea"  having  ^Ueainto  the  hands  o£. 

diat  town,  aad  when  he  beoaint  qualified  f«f  t^  celebrated.  Drusius,  be  acuued^  the  author- 

dte  univertfty,  was  takes  kiBo  the  family  of  Dr.  of  plagarian,  in  takiig  many  of  the  best  re— 

Borne,  \aghof  ef  Winchester,  where,  afitei  he  mirks  in.  them  o«r  of  hl&  worics,  without  mak^ 

had  portuvd  his  studiw  for  tome  tim^  hs  wa*.  ing.  any  a«kaawkdgme9t  of  his  t^ligationsa. 

made  secretary  to  that.pKlate.    Th*  note  poet  Against  this>chai^  Fuller- satisfactorily,  vindio 

was  filled  by  hin  under  Or.  Watunh  ih*  src-  catcd  himKlf  sv  luB  "  MisceQaaea-Sacra,  cudk 

cesser  of  Dr.  Htme  t  but,  i^foa  hitdfiath  with-  Aoolq^a  coatcar  V.  CI.  Jokaa.  Dausiumt"  pub— 

in  about  three  months  after  his  advaacnmwU,.  Uahed  at.  Lcydcn  in  itfz.2„4tati,  and  consisting,. 

Fuller  dstermiaed  to  retitc  ftom-  AafsRuation,.  bestd«»the  author't  defence  of  bimMlf,  of  two; 

md  to  dcvcfte  hinaelf-.at  hope  to- those  Gtervy-  additional  book»  to  his.  forrnn- 'wtsk.  .  These 

tnrsuits  which-  vkk  mew  toagynial  wilh  hit  **  MiacaUaitea-"  a*e  interted'  in  th*  napth  m— 

■tlelinatioB  than  a  life  of  bnsiaott.    Be&n  he  Ipme  of  the  **'  Critics  Sacri,"   and  di^iscdi 

-J^  settled,  himself^  howercsy  in  any  legubr  throughout  the  whole  of.  £ool'a"SyQopei3.Cri^ 

fba  oC  B^H^,  he  wabiitvited  to  become  tucat  tiaocum."'    Euller  was  ako  the  author,  of  am 

t^tfae  sons  of  a  knight  in  HaaahiiK,^  two  of  "  Bagoutioa  of  Rabbi  Mi>rdocai.Natbaa's  He^ 

vnombeaccompankd  tothenniTersiky  ofOx-  Irew  Roots,  widi' NoteSr'^  and  a.  *' Lezicwii"' 

lord  ia  Ac  year  t $84,  aadi  WW BatriculaKd: at  both- which  remaia  in  MS.  in  the  Bodlaiaa-lV- 

4ie  same  tiiuo  wkh  thea^  as  «  nembcr  c^  S*>  brarjc  at  Oxford,  and  are-hoiK»irable  a^morialti 

jpha't  collef^     PvoBi  di«(  coUdge  he  smdotcA'  otdie  authes^a.^»iditiaa«Qd  ilidusiry> 

IB  a  htdc  tiaw  with  one  of  hi*  pw^ilt  to  Hastr-  Thene  was-  asother  Nkho&as  SobtfUt,  ait 

haUL  where  hp  psrsaed  his  stwlus  with  iadefa-  conteniportuy  of  the  preceding,  whawaanutD. 

tipUc  dihgeaoe,  and  ac^ared  no  little  ic^ta-  prob^j  educated  at  i^nanacl  coltegp,.  G^m^-- 

jfm-  fw  hit  sblb  iiv  Ae  GmA  and  lMire«  ofiigfr  t^  whi«hh«  yas-a beaefacajri     He  b*^ 

lai^iiagct^ad  in- plulohgiealt  Ikanaa^    Hav-  caoat  a  «mtta^t>T  of  tome  seraunse,  aad  » 

hf  take*. both  hie  dcgseea  i»>  atM^  be  t^thtf'  bisadwe  e£  Gajt'a-ini^  in  Laad&s..   He  had* 

tUMetsitjb  ami  rtdrM.  to-  hit  ao^ve  tow«  ^  A»  batAioss  to^  rewst,  ia  his  pofc«uoaal  cko— 

asA  Km  aftanopda  W  m*  tnkraimi-  »  wear,  ilmjtkt^  M>d-*ypw»BTe-.BrotMdiag»Q£ 
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MdAUtafp  Vutea^  and-'  hit  liwdattc  of  t&e  tacet  and  hsttie  Fuifidwietit,"  Sn.  fi  i»iunr 
U^b«(innNniM>>4i«Qttv  a^JaHMt  a  ininittat  of  -tttUekiMnni.  Soon^aftcnraxlE Mr.  Fuller  ^g«as 
Tammtth  and  samdiaorof'dBrfttnRi,  iriu  «nlaiacdpriMV"odpn«eaied  n>  diatcctoryof 
wviviRipiiMnulJ^beagprasNtata^pwteiul-  -Broad-Wmduk-fiD  Donetshire,  wh«rehe  excr- 
«d-  «oiii>««id«.  Having  obtained  a  writ  «f  ciaed  hn  rainistflrial  duties  wIA  great  diUgence 
-iMitw  Ctupur  W  bring  cb«m  to  dM  bar,  be  and  acceptsMitf  for  sereial  jcars.  Da  the  year 
-mtntd  thaffthay  rttoold  b» di»chafged)  beeuiae  ',1635  be  teokhi»dsgree  of  Mcbehn-of  divinit;'; 
''   "■  dM-  hidt-comnisiionm  wece  not    tm-^  'and  abwc  tfirec  years  aftervanlg.  muried  a 


■PWMtid  bf  nw'to  inptiaoiT,  or  to  a^niirinvr  wung  gcntlewonun^  by  vdvomhrhadone  son, 

■>*oadLM<#ltWrO*  to  fineany  ofhirm^OMy's  iMt  lotc  lua  wife  afeut  the  year  1641^    Before 

«rtjcCM.    His  ptea£i^».  a*  tatif  be  itoi^sed,.  her  death  be  bad  pnUisbed,  in  folio,  his  **  His- 

wu  ioeflectwl  for  the  nriaaw  of  hia  cltem»f  tory  of  tile  Hol^  War,"  vbicb  met  vidt'  a  h- 

and  by  tfao<  bonesdy  ^tdm^ng.  bi»  duty,  be  vourable  Bcceptjoo,  and  hat  gone  tbiongb  at 

Anew  down  tbe  wngeance  of  the  comirissionera  leait  thxte  editioiu.    Its  first  edition  isdxtedin 

i^on  hbnidf.    For  Bancroft  told  the  king  that  the  yeav  nSjp,  b«t  did  not  make  its  ^peannoe 

hc'was-tbe  chaunioa  of  the  Noneonfoonisti,  till  the  foUowins  year.    He  was  now  induced 

wtal  ouebe,  thcierore,  to  bcntade  an  example,  by  the  femenC  m.  die  nation,  wluch  indicated 

■0  tcrrtfy  Mhers  from  appearing  on  AioK  bebitf.  an  apffnmchit^dnL  war,  to  remore  to  London, 

Wg  a  scuidalous  Mictch  of  power  be  was  -  ac-  vdieie  he  expected  to  enjoy  greater  security^ 

'  cordiagly  ahut«p  mctose  cimfiaeraeat,  whence  than  in  hit  country  reiidcnoe,  at  the  same  time 

Mither  the  intereession  of  bis  fifiends  nor  hb  that  be  should  hne*  more  leady  access  to  the' 

•wn  pedtiwi8eoiddebtai»b»wlieagete  ^day  wodu  and  convertasion  of  the  learned.    In  the' 

•f  Ina  death.    Hit  <*  Ai^uBiem,**  in  the  ease  nutropoln  be  soon,  aoqvired  high  £une  at  a. 

-^wve  nonibnod  he  gave  to  the  puUio  in  11(07,  pnacher,  and  was-cboaen  lecturer  of  theSam,. 

kbtfto^aod  it  wst-afterwRrdsreprintedin  I1641.  m   the  Strand,   ndiither  persons,  of  all  raitts 

ffmfs  ^ih^  Ox.  v»l>  £     FtilUr't  TWtrtbiet  ^  flocked  to  bear  ioim  in  incredible  niunben. 

XnglsHd     KmTs  Mitt.  Purit.  voi.  I. — M.  Wlietk  tho  parliametdi  met  in  1^40,  a  convoca-- 

vOLLER,  Thomas,   an  eminent  English  tion  was  alto  assembled  ia>  king  Henry  VUdi'S' 

Arine  and'hittoriaa  itt  dis  seventeenth  eenttury,  chapel,  oG  which  out  author  was  a  member.. 

%as  dte  mn-iof  ftclcr^BUit'of  dte  tame  name  When  after  the  disaolation  of  that  paitianwac 

Vt  jUdwincle  lo  NoBhamMMehiK,-and  boili  the  coovocitieo  «a&  conupOBskmed  to  continae 

tbwrein  the-  year  ide8.     He- was' instiucled  in  its'sittingvinordn  todizw  up  new  «anons- for. 

gratnmat  katning  by  iiis  father,  and  made'sneh  the  better  gonmnnnt  of  dte  cbunthL  be  was 

a  rapid  progress,  that  at  twehe  yeats-of  age  hfc  one  of  the  select  committee^  but  disapprewd. 

Wfls  deemed  qUabficd  for  the  universi^     Att-  fd  ■•me  of  die  steps  taken  t^  the  convocation,, 

««fdiiidy  he  'Was  sent  itt>  ifcer  yeaif   idao  td  whidi-iB-  the  next  pariiaaaait  wtie  voted  to  fate 

^^stKS  ceHtgOk  Ganbridge,  of  whieh  bbmo-  -oontiatiy  to  the  king's  ptenwotivsr  to  the  erta^- 

•Aer'^fafodiet^  Dr.  DavetwiHi;,aAenrat«h  bishop  Wshcd  laws  and  stacNtw  of  the  reabn,  to  the 

•f  Salisbury,  wq»  then  master.    To  bis-acftdo-  -sisbtK  of  inrliainsnt,  to  tlie:  pnmty  end  Ul^eny 

-mis  exercises  be  snfplied  TCdi«)Ctnor£ifery-d»-  of  the  sutiJMth  tending  to-teditMn,  and  of  daix-^ 

figertce   and  success,  and  took  bis-  degree  of  .g«n>ns  cammptiixiem     Hit.  (Kaappitobation'  of 

-BtA.  in  m^ ;-  and  thst  of  M> A.  in  1638,  with  thicnt,  b«wevcr,  did  aos  xris«'  fiwn  a  want  of 

t»i«efsa(  applause..    Betttg  pMfCnted  frtHn  ob-  stttin-U«:atnofaBMnt  to  the  king's  cause.    Of 

■taming  a  Icffimship  labiseo&gB,  byair^ii-  tbilJiegOW^hnwdanttetidenMbyhit  eawniaae^ 

■    Utton  iB'Ae  SHtuUs  ag^ansfr  tN*  admMon-df  in  public  auweU  a»  printed  to>ierte-  tbenyilr  - 

-two'fetlo«»fi«mtlfe  eoflflff o^'NbvAfirfpWH,  faU«fMta.    Widl-this  view,  afilettfaa  king  had 

•IW  rmiDved  in  tht  yes»  laftmShtlonMl:  w  SMMj  Mt>  LontSil '  With  a  dbt(nHiiMtio&  to  «oabMtiee 

-«eH(%A     Abbur  tfns'tisiehv  vrdt  dieimt  «t-  -bestilificA^  agaihsrtbe-  padtaunme,  Mr.  FurUcr, 

^Miem-of'  Sl  B^iUtA's-  parish,  in.  the  tc^-ot  onifce  akaiv<«i|uy-of  his  rnkjcKy'thnt^uratiQift 

■VStnAmSge^  and  sKfacted  mMneiOus  aOdionoM  in-  hS43»  {inat^d  at.  Weitniinst«t.afalKy  from 

-ftf  Uf  adniiBMi  pu^ir  Sdents    Is  the  year  liL  Sam;  xut*  yox  **  Yea,  let  thcm'tafce  all,  so- 

.  itfji,.  bt'Obtainod  a  Mowship  io-^dhe^f  oc^  tbn<Mf  towttb*l£ii^r«timt  in  l^nce."    Hit 

'SefCt  and'iS»Blat>  ebllhted  toaprdMHid'iM.dle  termdii'-flo-this  ^MeasMn^wlridli  was  pvintvd,. 

vwiMVal  dttitcb  of  Sall*bui«f.    kwuin'tbe  fa««-KAat-'«fcnce  to-dtc  puti'adunt'jBaiy,  and 

■aanlis'fntf  (haf  bcseothisfim  imbitflattoniniD  -tabufpiCite  pnadlier  tnttfsome'dtangcK   Abwit 

^''i^rhf,.  which  was  (^-tfta^tieal  biAiH;)Md  .iUl'-lktO)  hut  'piddialled^  )ski- "  Holy  State,"  kii 

#nMtiid''*'  PMwtfgthrtBam  a%  Jlwrtit'  fueprnt-  <oli».- Ai  di«yn»sd43*:BfurJfiBdingdut  eo> 
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prcTcntbeingiilencedahdej'&teduDtherniv^-  Londra^vtien  the.mr  slumld  be  teobinatod ; 

iris  Jtad  beoi,  he  must  take  an-oatfa  igainit  hiir  hr  rnntiniint  hid  irifdim  r  miiiii  tfac  pti»- 

which  his  conscience  prototedt  he'  witbdrevbo  ccm  tuuil  ExetcT  wu  obt^ged  to  sufremfer  to 

the  king  at  Oxfoni,  by  whom  he  was  well  re-  -the  parlitment  forces  in  i^^,  wheDhewM-Mr- 

ceired.     Since  his  majesty  bad  been  a^nised  of  mitted  by  the  general,   sir  Thomas  Fairnxi 

his  abilities  as  a  preacher,  he  now  expressed  his  withont  any  loss  or  intcrrvption,  to  lemore  to 

tlcsire  to  hear  him,  and  Mr.  Fuller  accordingrly  -  Xxiadon.     While  he  resided  at  Exeter,  his  €«■• 

preached  before  him  at  St.  Mary's  church.  On  pimysnd  coiurenation  were  much  coarted  by 

this  occasion  he  incut  red  the  censure  of  the  -rpersonsof  all  ranks;    and,  .iodced,  vhcmifr 

royalists,  -  for  being,   as   they  conceired,   too  he  was,- the  Kheetfalnass  and  facetioumess.  i^ 

lukewarm  in  tlieir  cause ;  while  in  London,  as  fail  tetnpieri  addad  to  his  wit  and  learnings  ab4c 

we  have  seen,  he  expmed  himself  to  the  r«-  .hicn  ggncraQy  bekited.     His  visits  were  to,{r»- 

sentment  of  the  opposite:wirty  by  his  zeal  for  qucntlv  paid  toa  <k>ctor  Vilvaio  of  that'  city, 

the  king's  service.   It  has  hence  been  fairly  con-  that  toe  gorernor  would  somethnes  rtily  jd^ 

eluded,  that  he  wasan-advocate  for  measures  latter  in  a. pleasant  manner,  for  inyiting.hun  so 

of  conciliation  which  did  not  aictxkd  with  the  often,  or  Staining  hiio  so  long  batft'.&taava- 

views  of  either  party.     Butwhen  hc.fouod  that  ,paay  of  othen.     Uift  the  doctor„jt  ae«na,  hnl 

there  were  no  hopes  reraaming  of  any  accom-  .some  iKiOOnunon  MS3.  in  his  tibraryt,  Bsd  alsD 

modation,  he  resolved  to  recover  the  opinion  of  a  museum  of  natttral  cutiositiei,    which,  f<h 

his  steady  attachment  to  the  royal  caus^.  by  gether  with  his  own  stock  of  information,  and 

fallowing  the  fortunes  of  the  king's  army.     He  (»mmunicativf  .^position,  were  so  attiacliTe 

was  now  deprived  of  hisioeans  of  subsisteooe,  to  Mr.  Fuller,  that  we  can.  easily  account  fgr 

.and  had  no  church  to  preach  in;.he  thcrefine  the  paitiittity  whteh  he  shewed  forxhis  gcti(i«- 

obtaincd.a   letter  of  recommendation   to  sfr  man's :  kMi^intaHce.     While  at  Exeter,  iikfr* 

Ralph  Udpton,  and  was  received  by  him  in  the  wise,  he  had  liberal  offers  made  him  by  John 

.capacityof  chaplain.     'Ilic.duBes  of  that  ap~  ' Digby  earl  of  Bristol,'. and  Dr.  Westfield  bl- 

-pointmcm  he  constantly  exercised,  as  the  army  sliop  of  Bristol,  if  he  would  have  lived  wtUt 

moved  from  place  to  place,  omitting  no  oppot-  them ;  but,  whtte  he  was  not  deficient  in  His 

tunity,   when  favourable  intervals  offered,   of  acknovl^gm^ts  for  tbfir  profiered   kindoeu, 

pursuing  his  studies,  of  making  historical  cdl-  he  declined  their  injriatioos,  from  a  desire  of 

lections,  and^  particularly^  o£  jnlherisg  mate-  preserving  bis  independencv,  and  of  devotii^ 

'  '     as  nis 


rials  for  his.,"  Wortlncs  of  fjigland.''     The  nis  time  to  suchpWuics  as  nis  own  inclinatiop 

assiduity  with  whiidi  he  carried'oa  nis  researches  should  dictate*    tfpon  his  arrival  at  London,  he 

in  this  wandering  kind  of  life,  was  astonish-  met  wHh  but  a  cold  reception  from  his  former 

ing  {  and  he  at  the  same  time  maintained  a  veoy  parishioaerB  at  tlie'Savoy,  probably  on  account 

extensive  corectpondence  on  the  subjects  of  his  of  the  paft  which  he  had  taken  in  politics  i .  and 

■enquiries.     After  the  loss  of  the  bat^c  on  C3m-  hefound  Us  kcturediip  filled  hy  another  peismv 

nton>down,    in'  11S441  his   general,  nt^.lord  <Jt  was  sot  l{M^,h9wev^,focf<H'e  he  was  chpsen 

Hopton,  drew  the  remains  of  iaa  army  to  Ba-  .t«s;tu(ec  at  St.  .Qemept'i-^ii«^  in,  Lombard, 

ung-house,  where  he  left  his  chaplain  j  wfao  4ttWs  T}wnc#-])»  won  tpopv^d  to  St.  firide'« 

animated  the  gwrrison  to  ao  v^erous  a  defence  '^churchi   iu   Fteet-etreet-     Afterwards  he   i^ 

of  that  place,  when  it  was  soon  afterwards  be-  ip^rs  to  have  been  subjected  to  a  temporary  sut- 

sicgedby  sir  William  Waller,  that  the;  latMr  .pcnsiim  fn»n.'^e  oifice  of  public  ^«*(JMng  bf 

was  obliged  to  abattdon  htsucnterprise,  after  his  the  parliament  party ;  i»if  about  th^  fpv!i64f 

army  had  sustained  considerable  lots.     When  ';^i»tHi.«pein8i%njsee(n8  to  have  been  firith(ira.w0> 

afterwards  the  king's  army  under  hn'd-Hoptoh  ,;Kvil;b6:  *M  piswptcd  to  the  i^Atoi^  of  .'Wai- 

was  driven  into  Cornwall,'  Mr.  Fuller  had.the  -.^tiss^^ibbey,  ip,J^»sc*»  by  thf 'earli^  Cikrlislj^ 
leave  of  that  n<^lcmaa  to  retire  to  Exeter,  where  Vfko.  had  just  tiefoee<ap^int<d;hiiv4i<  "^T  n 
he  resumed  his  studies,  and  preached:  constantly  Mr.  Fwll«  spent  th^t^^ndthe  toiioyniigijfa/t^ 
with  great  satisfaction  to  the  citizens.  During  I<ondon  and  Wakham,  eaployjpg  apme  g^- 
his  teaidence  at  Exeter  he  wa«  appointed  chap-  gtavers  to  embellish  with  mBBa,andoth)tKici^ 
lain  to  tlu  infant  princess  Henrictu  Maria,  wiip    per-plates  .his  view  of  ^  .3ply  J^adt'it  fegtx 

was  bom  in  ijtat  city  in- 1643  ;  and  soon  aftu-  -ino.i»nt  Pilgah^  entitled,  "  A  Pi^fit)  Siieh'tqf 

wards  reccived^irom  the  king  a  patent  f or  h|s  'Psiestine,  apd  the  Confines  ther^;  iiW<M° 
piesenution  to  tht  living  of  Dorchester*  in  Dor-    History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testame^t'ao^ 

set^irc.  The.  offer  of  the  living  hej.4t(^ed,  .Uwrpqo,"  in  folio,  ppbUshed  in  '1659.  .Inj^ 
as  inconsistettt  with  ^s .  intcstioq  of  .wttlipg  in    t^f^niPtiymi-i^.pvidi^M  » tmUoction  ^  fyffff 
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some  written  by  bimselfy  and  some  by  others,  last  titerary  work  on  vhicb  his  attention  was 
of  religious  reformers,  martyrs,  confessorB,  employed,  was  bis  *'  History  of  the  Wcrthiei 
bshops,  and  other  learned  divines,  foreign  and  df  £ngland,"  part  of  whidi  wag  printed  during 
domestic,  under  the  title  of  ''Abel  Redivivus,"  his  li^,  and  die  rest  from  his  papers  after  his 
in  4to.  After  Mr.  Fuller  had  lived  above  death,  most  probably  in  a  less  perfect  state  than 
twelve  years  a  widower,  he  wag  recommended  if  he  had  survived  to  superintend  its  comple- 
byhis  noble  friends  to  an  advantageous  match,  tion.  It  was  published  in  1662,  in  folio.  In 
and  about  the  year  1654  marriea  one  of  the  the  year  1661  Dr.  Fuller  took  a  journey  to  Sa- 
sisters  of  lord  viscount  fialtinglass;  by  whom  liabury,  on  the  business  of  his  prebend;  buton 
Ja  the  following  year  he  had  a  son,  who  sur-  his  return  home  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  to 
rived  him  togemer  with  his  eon  by  his  former  which  he  fell  a  sacrifice  when  in  the  fif^-fourth 
wife.  During  the  year  165;,  notwithstanding  year  of  his  age-  Out  of  respect  to  his  charac- 
Cromwell's  prohibition  of  all  pcrscms  firom  per-  ter,  at  least  two  hundred  of  the  clergy  accom- 
forming  any  ministerial  service,  01  teaching  panied  his  remains  to  the  place  of  mterment. 
school,  who  had  been  adherents  to  the  late  king.  Dr.  Fuller's  person  was  tall  and  well  made;  his 
Mr.  Fuller  continued  his  pastoral  labours  with-  presence  stately  and  majesdcal ;  and  his  man- 
out  being  interrupted.  He  also  distinguished  ners  frank  and  unafl^ctedly  polite.  His  dispo- 
himself  by  the  charitable  relief  which  ne  ex-  sition  was  amiable  and  benevolent,  and  his  con- 
tended to  such  ministers  as  had  been  ejected  duct  highly  commendable  in  his  domestv;  and 
from  their  livings,  and  other  suflering  loyalists,  social  relations.  We  have  already  notified  the 
from  what  he  could  spare  out  of  his  own  in-  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  as  an  instructive 
come,  and  the  contributions  which  he  solicited  and  entertaining  companion.  Hia  attachment 
(if  his  auditories.  In  the  year  165(5  be  publish-  to  the  royal  cause  appears  to  have  proceeded 
edhis  "Church  History  of  Britain^  from  the  from  principle,  and  not  from  interested  or  ambi- 
Birth  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Year  1648;"  to  tious  views.  To  the  established  church  of  £ng> 
which  work  are  subjoined  "  The  History  of  the  land  he  was  a  steady  friend ;  but  at  the  same 
Univerrity  of  Cambridge  since  the  Conquest,"  time  was  io  candid  and  liberal  towards  protest- 
and  "  The  History  of  Waltham-abbey,  m  Es-  ant  Nonconformists,  that  aniong  the  bigotted 
sex>  fonnded  by  King  Harold ;"  the  whole  form-  and  intolerant  of  his  communion  he  incurred 
iiig  a  large  folio  volume.  This  Church  History  the  suspicion  and  charge  of  {luritanism.  His 
was  attacked  with  much  aspefity  by  Dr-  Peter  learning  and  ingenuity. wrt%  considerable,  his 
Heylin,  in  his  "  Examen  Histoncum,"  publish-  imaginarion  lively,  and  his  memory  remarkably 
ed  in  1659 ;  to  whose  strictures  Mr.  Fuller  re-'  retentive.  Such  extraordinary  thmgs,  indeed, 
|flied  with  much  mildness,  ingenuity,  and  can-  are  related  concerning  the  powers  of  his  hst*' 
chmr,  in  his  "  Appeal  of  injured  Innocence  to  menrioned  faculty,  as  are  scarcely  credible.  It 
the  learned  and  impartial  Reader,  in  Answer  to '  is  said,  that  he  could  repeat  live  hundred  strange 
some  Animadversions  of  Dr.  Heylin's  on  his  and  'unconnected  words,  after  twice  hearing 
Church  History,"  published  in  die  same  year,  ihem;  and  that  he  coiild  repeat  a  sermon  verb- 
in  folio.  '  A  subsequent  exchange  of  letters  be- .  atim,,  after  he  had  heard  it  once.  It  is  also 
tween  these  gendemen.^nd  some  personal  con-  said;  that  he  underfooV  onte,  after  passing  from 
fcrences,  lid  to  the 'termination  of  their  contro-  Temple- Bar  to  the  furthest  part  of  Cheapside 
versy.  Abtiut  this  time  Mr.  Fuller  was  invited  and  back  again,  to  mention  all  the  signa  then 
to  another  Jiving  in  Essex,  where  he  exercised  over  the  shops,  as  they  stood  in  order  on  both 
his  ministerial  labours  till  he  was  made  chaplain  sides  of  the  way,  repeating  them  either  back- 
to  lord  Berkeley)  who  presented  hiiA  to  the  hving  wards  or  forwards ;  and  that  he  performed  hia 
of  Cranford,  in  Middlesex.  That  patron  he  task' with  exactness.  Bishop  Micnolson  is  ieiV  ' 
accompanied  to  the  Hi^ue,  v/ht^  he  went  to  severe  on  hit  writings,  and  says  of  his  Church 
cdngratiUate  king  Charles  II.  on  his  restoration.  History,  that  "  That  through  the  whole  he  is  ' 
A  snort  rime  before  that  event  Mr.  Fuller  had  so  foil  of  his  own  wit,  that  he  does  not  seeni  to  ' 
been  readmitted  to  his  lecture  in  the  Savoy,  have  minded  what  he  was  a1>out."  And  Krl' 
and  after  it  had  taken  place  was  reinstated  m  Granger  observes,  "  that  he  was  nnhappy  in  ' 
hit  tn^citd  ^  Salisbury.  Soon  afterwards  he  having  a  vem  of  wit;,  as  lie  has  taken  uncom-.' 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  his  majesty  ]  created '  imm  pains  to  write  up'tb  the  lad  ttiste.'ofbis'' 
dbctor.of  divinity  at  Oimbridge,  by  a  -mjnda-'  age,  which  was  much  fonder  of  conceit  flian  of  ' 
mos  from  tbekit^di^g  the  year  i,66o~j'  and, ;  sentiment.**'  It  most  be  acknowledged  that  hc,^ 
bad  he  Ered  a  twelvemonth  longer,  would  pn>-  haj.afibrdeil-  too  mncli  ■gttund  for  fficse're-'^ 
baUy  litre  been  raised'  to  »  bi8liopric<    The-  nmk^i  btttat'Ae'sanienmK'Ensvt»ki'4et9rr«  ' 
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-to  be  co^T^le^^l^cd,■  as  repositories  of  much  va- 
luable and  useful  infoimajjon,  wHidi  may  be 
>d\antageously  consulted'  by  the  ecfles'iasuc^l, 
historian,  and  by  the  "biographer.  Besides  the- 
treatises  already  nieiitioned,  he  was  the  author 
of  Sermons,  Tracts,  and  other  small  pieces,  the 
titles  and  subjects  of  which  aic  enumerated  in' 
the  B:og.  Brit.  BrUisbB'i^^.  N icholum'j  £ii^lhh 
Hilt.  Lihrary,  part  it.  cb.  iv. — M. 

FULLO,   or,     THE     FULLER,    FeT£R,    who 

derived  his  surname  ftoni  ,the  cmpJoyiuent 
which  he  exercised  in  his  jiionastic  state,  \\  a.s 
bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  fifth  century,  and  a 
noted  leader  of  the  sect  of  MoiiephjiitcSj  or  ad- 
vocates for  the  doctrine  of  one  nature  in  Christ. 
He  entered  into  a  monastery  at  Constantinople, 
from  which  he  was  expelled  on  account  of  his 
having  become  a  convert  to  the  cutychian  doc- 
trine' Afterwards  he  found  means  to  recom- 
luesd  himself  to  the  good  graces  of  Zeno,  ^e 
son-in-law  of  the  empeior  Leo )  and  when  his 
patron  was  appointed  count  of  the  East,  he  ac- 
cpmpanicd  him  to  Antioch,  the  capital, of  his. 
government^  In  that  city  he  entered  into  in- 
trigues for  ue  purpose  of  depriving  Martytius, 
tbc.  bishop,  of  his  (Ognity ;  and  having  procured 
accusations  to  be  brought  against  mm  as  a 
Nestorian,  which  obiigcd  him  to  repair  to  Con- 
stantinople to  answer  to  the  charge,  usuiped  his 
«ec  in  his  absence*  H«  was  afterwarde  cleposed 
from  the  episcopate,  and  condemned  for  the 
c^postioo  which  he  made  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedpn.  In  the  year  482,  how- 
ever, by  the  interposltwn  (^  Zeno,  who  had 
cben  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  the  favour  of 
Acacius  bishop  of  Constantinople,  he  was  re- 
iasuted  in  the  posuasion  of  his  former  dignity. 
Ifo  sooner  was  he  hrml^  fixed  in  bis  seat,  than 
he  introducedan  ^Iterationintoa  part  of  thede<- 
TOtiooal  service  of  the  church,  which  proved  the 
-subject  of  bitter  discord  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  bishops.  Fur  to  the  words.  "  O 
God  most  holy.  Sec."  in  the  famous  hymn 
which  the  Greelu  call  Triiagium,  he  ordered 
the  following  phraee  ta  be  added  in  the  Eastern 
chuTj^es,  "  ^rao  has  sufiered  for  us  up<m  the 
cross."  His  design  in  this  was,  to  .fix  more 
<Ieep]j  in  th(:  minds  of  the  people  the  Aocuux 
of  one  nature  in  Christ,  to  which  he  was  zeal* 
ou^y  attached.  JSj  his  adversaries,  however, 
and  particularly  by  Felix,  the  Roman  pontijS',  it 
was  represented  as  intended  to  op^ey  the  no- 
tion tliat allthe  thre^ jietfions  of  ^ tnqity  wefC., 
cv^cUied:  h<su;x  they  giive'^^.oa^eflf  Thn-  . 
*Uiti^,to  those  who  approved  «ft^additioa.  . 
tiiz  coiis^iupce  was  f  violeut  icpn^vcifty  b^- 
t»tt^4i^Wcrtcroiaaf<ittfm;fIfwiti.»i'M  the  [ 


former  rejecting  the  addition  iijserted  iy  Fjilta, 

as  imj)lying  a  blasphemous  Heresy  j- and,  tl« 
latter  tonslantly  usmg  it  after  thi*  perioij^-jja 
sause  Ijiey  considpred  it  .?s  applying  to  Christ 
alone.  To  put  ^nead  to  tljis  contri^versy,  the 
emperpj  Xetip  puljlished  in  the  year  482  his 
famous  Hencttan,  or  Decree  of  Union,  which 
was  intended  lo  reconcile  the  contending  parties.. 
But  instead  of  producing  that  effect  it  gave  rise! 
to  new  contests  and  -divisions,  which  terminateil, 
\n  a  formal  schism  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Oi  ii,ntal  Christians.  FuUo  retained  the  see  ot 
Antioch  until  his'  death,  which  took  place  in 
the  year   4»{5.      Mortri.      Mesh.  BjU.    EdU 

tTTMANl,  Adam,  a  man  rf  letter*  of  th?' 
«xteenth  century,  was,  a  native  of  Verona.  .He, 
acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  .Greek 
and  Latiij  language,  by  means  of  whicE  be  in- 
^atiatedkimsclf  with  uiemost  eminent  scholars 
of  his  time.  He  was  in  ffreat  esteem  widi  Gi« 
bertibishop  of  Verona-  He  accon^nicd  car* 
diaalPole  m  his  legation  to  Flanders;  andNa-, 
yagero  to  the  council  of  Trent,  whoptucured 
for  him  tlie  secretaryship  to  that  assemUy.  £&. 
had  a  canonry  of  Vcrooa,  which  he  bdd  till  his 
death  at  an  advanced  age  in  1587.  Fuinasi 
translated  from  Greek  into  Lalln  the  nxnral  and 
ascetic  works  of  St.  EasiL  Hs  also  coursed 
poem^  of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  "A 
System  of  Logic,"  in  Latin  luroics,  in  five 
books.  Iliis  unpromising  subject  he  treated 
with  an  elegance  and  ease  wiJucn  are  altogether 
surprising,  and  prove  at  Jeast  his  facility  m  the 
management  of  verse  and  language.  It  was 
printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  second  Comi- 
nian  edition  of  the  works  of  Fracastorius,  1739^ 
along  with  other  poems,  Greek.  Latin,  and, 
Italian,  of  the  same  author.  Mtrtri.  Tira- 
btschL — A. 

PUNCH,  JoHH  (in  Lada)  Fmcius,  a  Cow 
man  lutheran  divine  in  the  sixteenth  GraturTf 
was  bom  at  Werden,  near  bTuietnberg,  in  the, 
year  15 18.  We  are  not  informed  where  he  re- 
ceived his  education,  but  only  that  he  discover- 
ed early  a  love  ef  literature,  and,  after  making 
commendable  pnupcss  ija  iiis  studies,  was  a£ 
mttted  to  the  pratesitDn  of  Ai&  minisCrf .  He 
manied  a  daughter  of  Osiander,  protestor  of 
divinity  at  Komgsher{|,  and  became  the  second . 
of  that  rigid  and  ianaful  divine  in  die  disputes 
wh><^  ^e  intro4uccd  into  the  haheran  chu^» 
re^pec^g  the  meant)  of  ow  justification  before , 
Ggd,  ^^ch  a&erward».  wag  c}iosen  .'Court , 
pr^aclwr  to  Ajbert  4uke;of  .ffUssia,  aa4)  u°- - 
fgrtUMtely/orlu^lUtelf,  wi^Jten^d^dito  0^9.; 
poUttciuyj^d  oigagt^  i{f  CMi4>  .i)niaTjt9ra^.j 
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'trftfiVirtterests  of  tRe  Polish  nation,'  FoftMs  him.  He  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  a  caustic  aitd 
conduct  he  was  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the    malignant  disposition  ;  and  could  not'  refrajn 

'  province,  and  was  condemned  to  be  put  to  death  ■  from  sarcasms,  even  without  provocation,  ss 
as  a  dislurber  of  the  pubKc  peace.  He  was  be-  he  shewcd-by  an  attack  upon  the  peaceable  La 
headed  at  Konigsberg,  in  i;65,  in  the  forty-  Fontaine.-  When  fioileau  read  his  satires  to 
ninth  year  of  his  age.     He  is  said  to  have  com*    him,  Furetiere  testified  a  malicious  joy  at  the 

'  posed  the  following  verses  on  the  morning  of  proepect  of  a  literary  war,  which  in  the  cnjl 
nis  execution  :  would  fall  upon  the  head  of  its  author.  ~  Ttt 

this  the  poet  is  supposed  to  allude  in  these  lines 
DiK«,meoeiempIo,maadatomm»ereftmgi.  of  his  satire,  entitled  "  A  son  Esprit:" 

:  £t  fuge,  ceu  peibem,  nmiuriipyiMr-Auf. 

■  — ,,, .  ,  ,  1       1    „  T  r  A  peine  quelquefoi*  j'e  me  force  a  lire, 

,  Which   may  he  rendered,  "  Learn,  from  my  poor  plaire  a  quelque  ami  que  charme  k  ^tyie, 

example,  to  mind  your  own  proper  business;  Qui  me  flatte,  peutftre,  &  d'un  souris  moqueur, 

and  avoid,  as  you  would  the  plague,  the  Itch  Rit  tout  haut  de  I'ouvrage,  it  tout  bas  de  1  auleur. 

-  of  meddline  with  too  many  things."     He  was 

■  the  aulho,  %li"  Chronology,"  &«  was  yeiy  J™  S  L'C^Sii^iS'S' '""  "  SJ^.  HrfM, 
r  1,  ■  .1-1  "i  1  II  ■  .'  rorcu  by  some  rnend  Whom  satire  s  Btrains  aciwtit, 
favourably  received  by  the  learned  world  ;  m        who  givM  me  p«ise,  and,  with  a  roguish  glee,- 

^writing  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted        Laughs  at  my  wurL  aloud,  and  loW  at  mc. 
by  his  f a tlier- In-law  Osiander,   who  ^as   no 

mean  historian.  The  Srstpart  of  it,  reaclung  The  Dictionary  of' Furetiera  did  not  appear 
from  Adam  to  the  biith  of  Chrtst,  was  printed  till  1690,  under  the  title,  of  "  Dictionnaire  Uni- 
in  the  year  1544.  In  1554  the  whole  of  tfic  verscl,"  two  volumes  folio.  Basnage  de  Beau- 
Chronology  was  published,  beginning  with 'the    val  published  an   improved  edition  in    i/Of* 

.  creation  of  the  world,  and  ending  with  the  year    three  volumes  fojio,  which  was  reprinted  jit 

I  of  Christ  1552.  In  a  third  edition,  revised  aqd  Amsterdam  in  1725,  four  volumes  folio.  Ith^s 
corrected,  he  brought  it  down  as  far  as  the  year  .  served  as  the  basis  of  what  is  called,  the  "  Dic- 
15&.     He  was  also  the  author  of  "  Comment-    tlonnaire  de  Trfrvoux,"  of  which  the  last  edi- 

,  aries  upon  the  Apocalypse;"  "The  Life  of  tion  was  in  1771,  eight  voljumes, folio.  Fur«- 
Andrew  Osiander;"  "  The  Life  of  Vitus  The-    tiere'sothcrworks  were,  "Five  Satires,  in  verscj" 

,  odoruB,"  &c.     Mekh.  Mam,  Fit.  Germ.  Thtel.    the  "  Gospel  Parables,  in  verse ;"  and  "  i^ 

Afprtri.     Bayle. — M.  "'     ,Komsm  Bourgeoig,"     A  **  Foretwna"  app^red 

..FURETIERE,  Antonv,  a  French  man  of   after  his  death,  but  is  little  esteem(:d.   Alorern. 

letters,  born  in   i6ao,  was  a  native  of  Paris.    Nouv.  Diet.  Uiit. — A.  _       1 

.  He  first  pursued  the  study  of  tlie  law,  and  for  a  FURGOLE,  John-Baptist,  a^  learned  writ- 
time  exercised  the  charge  of  procureurr fiscal  of  cr  on  legal  antiquities,  borq-  in  1690  if  Castej- 
the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Fres.  He  then  Ferrus,  in  I<ou'er  Ar^^nac,  ,was  an^advocale 
entered  into  the  ecclcsbstical  state,  and. obtain-   in- the  parliam^t  of,  Toulouse,  j  He.  was  e$- 

.  ed  tlie  abbacy  of.  Chajivai  and  the  priory  of  teemed  ancl  pafr^^u^etl  by  thi;  chancellor,  D'A- 
Chuines.  He  made  himsi^lt' Jtoown.  by  various  guesseau,  who.cficour^gqd  him  to  jiul^ish:!^ 
Cpmpositions  in  verse  and  prose,  an(l '^ecame  a  ^j«*orks  by  which  .  he  obtained  his  reputation, 
meinber  of  the  French  academy,  the  meetings  _  Of  these,  the  most  generally  interesting  are, 
of  which  he  attended  with  great  assiduity.;"  7'raite  des  Cures  Frimitifs,"  4to.  173^^ 
That  body  was.  then,  engaged  m  the  compile-  -, "  Traite  ()es  Testamens  &  autres  Dispositions 
men t  of  its  Dictionarj^.p|._\vhich  circumstance  ■  de. dernier  Volonte,"  four  yoluaies,4tD.^74|ii; 
Furetier^  was  t^ijiposcii:^^  take  advantage^n  "  Traite  de  la  ^eigfifturie  feodale'  univcr^lki 
/];^n}ii^_on^^ff  Qs.civui,'  of  .wHt^  a  spccin)fn    .&  du  Franc-aleu'^aturel^'*  ]2B)cf.  1767V  .lie 

."wfcared.in  ;i684.     Ihis  pmbpoilcd  hinr  with  ,was  made  capito,ol'Qf  Tqijloube  ip  i74;a  aftfl 

■the  academy,^and  caused  his  expulsion  from  died  much  regreftcd  in  :ij'6i,  Nativ.,-,I}i(t. 
tiy^t  sqciety_  m   uS^^.  .  ifuiejiere.  j^ublished.a  ,//'>.— A.,     ..  .     ■.,.    ',^ 

.^^ueii.in.iiiijowii  justification,  tut  it  was  so  ,.,  „FURIUS  ANTIAS,  an  anciqnt  Latin jxj^, 

._£uU;jf  jatirC:andjieiS5if^l,abu|^,'.that  jt  sen;ed  ■  was  contapporarj;.  with  Q^-Lut8tius.Caw4*s, 
t^  wi^'^n.the.prei^j  ai]d^uic'       ♦■      •         '         '     ■  ... 


1  his  place  re-    who  is  nxofie^  tq  hare  sent  liiiit  3 

^iclusion  tUI  hisde.atn  ffi :X6Zd. 


.  n^&i  ,uji9ccopic3,  iie  contin)jg(iJn-a  statepf  ^i^uriug  Iiift  ijoasi^aw;,  B.  C.ioa.  This,«|?«iii4- 
^EClusion  tiJlhisJe.^,in:j6SEL  .^l>e  acadei^y  i^Ca{K.^  reii()erEit,prpbai)l«(hw:i^<>raatbM^ri|[r^^ 
.manif^s^d.-  its  ,^urv|ving  resentment,.  ,by  de-  .(4^  not  th?  folio w^g^  who  Gpn}pq«r4j  vind^ 


.manif^s^d.-  its  ,^urv|ving  resentment,.  ,by  de-  U-f^  ^'^^  th?  folio w^gj  who  Gpn}pq«r4j  V^V^ 
■  cret^qg,  t^at  .the  usqaj  .fimejiU  ,se^i^e.  on,  tlie  ;inj,vcrsf.  ,  A.jp«l!i)if,{l.jci{iu.  c,  .(i  jjn^ililifs 
deat^  of  a  mettiber  snoula  nbtSe  performed  for   him  as  having  been  censured  by  a  grammarian 

mm' 
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lor  «citno  Irnovatioas  inluieuage,  md  quotes  -was  jostlv  ftiflurei  by  tbe  xoot  ■iitemmig  anS 
come  liact  &oia  hinii  whicn  aapeu  inflaud.  liberal  oc  the  <lis«etiter«  ia  the  metropotu,  on 
M»CTc4>iwi  affinfw  that  Virgil  boirowcd  com-  accDUDt  of  the  Bolcmnitjr  and  Eexvouf  of  hii- 
sidarabiy  from  Furiui  the  aiuuliBt,  and  eopies  ^lerotional  exerdses,  and  the  comprchenaivc- 
some  Uses  in  proof  of  his  assenioa.  Fetiii  Feet,  nets,  .solidity^  cnergfi  uid  inraiiabU  practical 
Latin.     Mertri. — A.  teodency,  of  hit  puJpit  discourses.  In  the  year 

f  URIUS  BIBACIJLUS,  M.  al^a  poet,  1753  he  succeeded  the  Fcvsroud  aod  kanwd 
bom  at  Cremona,  B.C  103  or  103,  wis  cop-  Moses  Lowman  as  pastor  of  the  coDgregadoni 
temporary  with  Cicero.  He  wrote  a  po<»ii  on  at  Clapham,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  which, 
the  Gallic  war,  in  which,  probably,  wei«  con-  under  his  numBtry,  became  one  of  the  most 
tained  those  contumelious  verses  against  Cxsar  opulent  and  cotuiderable  smong  the  protestant 
which  are  referred  to  by  Tacitus  ind  Saetfloius.  dissenters  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  In  thit- 
Hn^ce  has  consigned  to  ridicule  a  hue,  probably  ntuation  he  continaed  his  mmiEterial  seirices- 
from  riiis  piece,  which  shews  Furias  to  have  for  more  than  twenty-lhree  years,  higjily 
been  Ihtle  delicate  or  select  in  the  use  of  me-  esteemed  and  beloved  by  his  own  flock,  and 
taphor.  respected  for  his  extensive  learmng  and  eminent 

talents  by  Ae  dissentets  in  generaL    Durin* 
Furau  Cjoptler)  hHteniH  caaa  nive  f«a9|mit  A^i.       this  time  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Sat.  Lib.  H.  ;.        those  funds,  to  which  he  was  partly  tndebtet^ 
for  his  education  j  and  distrngoiiiiea  himself 
Ta  dre  verse  precedingi  Horace  calls  him     by  hts  attention  t»tiieir  proper  application,  arid 
**  {Mngui  tentus  omaso  ("  wJicnce  it  i»  conchidcd    the  encouragement   viatix  he   gave   to  sudh- 
that  ne  was  fat,  and  gross  in  his  diet.     He  was    pupils  as  afforded  evidence  of  siq>criora{^ties,, 
intimate  wtdi  the  giamnMrian  V^erius  Cscto,    or  superior  dilwence  in  -dicir  studies.     He  also 
whose  Icuning  he  praises,  while  he  laments    Tcceired  the  diploma  of  doctor  of  divinity  from 
hie  in<tige]Ke,  in  some  Hnes,  written  in  an  easy    one  of  our  nordtem  unner^ities.     In  the  year 
style,  quoted  by  Suetonius  in  his  boolc  On  if-    1777  lie  was  attacieed  Iry  a  malady,  whidi  ttr> 
histrioua   Grammarians.     The  fragments  re-    minatedia  a  derangement  of  his  mental  powers,, 
naining  of  bodi  die  Furu  are  to  be  met  yrtSx    from  which  he  Kcver  rrcorered  to  iJte  time  of 
in  the  Carpus  Foetar.  Latin.     Vasii  Put.  Lot.    fatsdea&iD  17831  iHt«i1ie  had  nexrh  completed^ 
Aferrri. — A.  -die  ^fty-seventh year  of  his  age.    EidostTC  of 

FURIffiAUK,  pHfLiP,-  a  learned  Englift  gome  single  sermons,  he  gave  to  the  pobHc.  , 
voncoafonnist  <livine,  in  flie  eighteendi  cen-,  only  two  productions  qf  his  pen,  whjdh,  how-' 
tury,  was  a  descendant  ht}m  repitt^Ie,  but  erer,  are  wot^s  of  uncommon  merit  in  dieir 
not  opulent,  parents,  at  Totness  in  I)eTon-  kind,  and  display  extensive  knowledge,  great. 
riiire,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  i^aS.  actitenessof  reasoning,  accurate  discrimination,. 
His  chnsicaf  educatiflti  Ik  received  at  die  im-  and  much  Itber^ity  and  candour  of  ipirit.  The 
idtool  in  his  native  town,  at  the  same  time  first  is  entitled  **  Letters  to  tlie  Honouiable.- 
'  with  Mr.  afterwards  (he  learned  Dr.  Kermicott,  ify.  Justice  filackstone,  concerning  his  E^po^ 
Ifith  whom  he  contracted  an  intimacy  and  stion  of  the  Act  of  Toleration,  and  some  Posi— 
friend^ip,  which  lasted  through  life.  A«  he  tions  relating  to  religious  liberty,  in  his  cde- 
VBS  designed  for  the  profession  of  the  ministry,  lirated  Commentaries  on  die  Law^  of  Engtand]" ' 
be  was  sent  at  a  proper  age  to  an  academical  Etro.  1770.  Notwithstauding  tliat  ^e  teanKdl 
^utitiition  in  London,  which  was  supported  by  judge  did  neither  answer  this  treatise,  normake- 
Hk  Rinds  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Coward,  In  ■Aa.t  any  pubHc  acknowledgment  of  his  haying  in— 
institution  he  studied  with  great  diligence  for  cautiously  e;tposed  himself ta.tbe  anlnrrfdveraions . 
live  years,  when  he  passed  dirou^  itis  examin-  contained  in  it.yetthjrt  he^rffflieirforce  may: 
otioBr  prepaiatory  to  his  -settting  in  the  work  of  fairly  'be  conduded  ^m  die  aheration  or  i^e 
4ie  miniatiT,  in  a  manner  thM  refiected  mudi  omission  ofsome  of  the  cftinoxious  passages  in-. 
-  ^(Htour  on  his  abilities  and  acquirements.  Soon  the  subsequent  e^ions  of  liis  exc^lent  work. 
lAv  fe  conrwiMKod  pt^Hc  preacher  he  -was  To  the  second  edition  of  these  letters  'I>r.  Fur-- 
tliiini  iiitfiiiint  tn  frTr  Hrnry  ff  1  ml  n n  iiii  of  neaux  strim>ii)ed  tbe  elaqnent  and  argumenta— 
S-'preabyicnan  coi^regation  in  Bt.  Thomases,  tivc  ■spoeeh  .of  tlord'  MansfieW.  in  the  cause  i>e- 
-CDudiwarki  and  aUerwaidsJK  became  one  of  twecn  Ae  ij^sscnters  and. the  city  of  London  int 
me^SundaT-ereiingtectwenat  Saher<'-haU,  in  tke fiouse -of  Lords,  in  Ac  year'i767j  which' 
1|)k  <«ty  «  fiondon-  Fur  -many  years  lie  maio-  V  wrote  from  memory,  but  with  snch  correctt 
•Jaii^HS-aoMwaliBa  -with  that  lecture,  aod    ne«s,t]m  ititcnrntuie'fu^  ^|rr^ati<tai.pf.fai> 
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lotdslupi  who  had  no  aotea  en  that  octaaioo.  FUSI,  AvTHOHr,  »  Fiend  cxAofic  fnetf^, 

IThat  learned  lard  eotcvumed  »  {i«at  nqicct  and  afteiwzrds  a  coarert  u>  th«  piotestMKi^i-- 
f9r  ths  character  of  Dr.  F(Kne»ii>  aad  besidw  gion,  was  a  de«ccadant  i^om  a  noUe  iaualj, 
being  frequent  in  his  eaquiiies  after  hwBc  vat »  and  boTM  in  Ixurain,  toward*  the  latter  and  of 
libeial  contributor  towards  the  funds  laiaed  by  the  sisti;eath  century.  Ha  «ntered  while  youof. 
the  members  of  his  church  and  other  friends,  among  the  JesuitSxbut  did  nu  contiRue  loyg  ia 
for  his  support  and  comfortable  accommodation  their  connection'  Aftcrwaidfi  h«  purstud  hi* 
in  his  state  of  melancholy  confinement.  The  studies  in  die  vnivcisity  of  Larrain*  whsK  br 
other  treatise  published  by  Dr-  Funieaix  was  took  his  degieea  in  theologyt  and  then  remwed 
"  An  Essay  on  Toleration,"  8to,  1778  i  ia  to  Paris, where  he  received  thit  bonnet  (tf  doctor 
which  he  had  a  panicahrvivf^to  an  application  from  the  faculty  of  the  Soibowae.  In  that  city 
which  had  then  bean  lat^  made  by  the  dia-  he  was  preferred  to  the  benefice  of  St.  iBaKho- 
eenting  ministers  to  parliament,  but  without  loraew,  with  the  annexed  dUBs  of  St.  i.<u  and 
success,  for  that  relief  in  matters  of  3Ubwri|>-  St.  GiJes ;  and  he  had  alao  the  u^oinlmeatsof 
(ton,  which  they  obtained  by  a  subsequent  att  apostolic^  prothonotary,  and  of  pceachei:  aai 
mssed  in  1779.  G^tU.  Mag- fir  Dte,  1983.  owfeswr  in  the  jcoy^  houichold-  His  cnemieB 
PrivaU  I^iniaiMn—M.  accoted  him  of  bcmg  an  immoral  liveri  and 
FURSTEMBEiRG,  Ferdinakp  p*,  an  guilty  of  concubinage ;  but  Peter  de  I'EteiUa* 
eminent  prelate,  was  a  descendant  from  the  who  knew  bin  well,  gives  him  the  chancter  of' 
free  barons  of  that  name  in  Wte^halia,  and  a  Ttrtuous  and  good  man.  Ha  appean>  how- 
was  bom  at  Bilstein  in  1626.  He  stodiad  at  ever,  to  have  todulged  to  greater  ubcnlitjf  of 
Cologne,  where  he  contracted  an  intimatd  c^uniou  than  could  be  tolerated  by  bufotte^ 
friendship  with  thf  nuncio  Chi^,  wboi  Hpon  Catholics,  aad  to  fawe  advanced  iaatweot»- 
his  return  to  Rome,  and  elevatiooh  to  lh«  &n-  concwBii^  the  satvation  of  cbildrat  who  dieA 
dinalate,  invited  FurgUnd>«^  w  reside'  with  without  bapttam,  and  on  other  topics,  nduek 
him.  When  seated  in  the  pap«I  clwf  by  ^  wwe  made  the  sulqecta  of  complaint  agjUWi 
name  of  Alexandei  VII.  he  confonei  ftnForal  him  before  hi*  eciclesiastical  upenflcs.    Aild'k 


benefices  on  him,  and  bv  his  recottinKfidatiAn  i»  said  that  be  was  <^igtd-  to  retract  them,  vs- 
piocured  his  dectioa  to  the  bishoiirie  of  Pade»>  der  the  penalty  of  beinv  SoaasL&j  censwad  bf 
bom  in  1661  >     The  high  tepntatioti  Furstetn*.  tbe  ^culnr  of  theology,  and  depnvsd  of  hia  h«^- 


procured  his  dection  to  ine  Inshoiirie  9f  Pade»> 
bom  in  ilS6i>     The  high  tepntatioti  Furstetn*. 

berg  ac()uired  in  this  station  caused  him  to  be  oefices.   fnsi  was  ah»  an  cnamy  la  p , 

appointed  by  the  famous  bishop  of  Mmnsiw,  tof  cmscicnca  sak«,  and  fseel*  «xpowd  t^-Ut- 

Van  Galen,  his  coadjutor  {  and  upon  the  d^A  parisbicmeTS  the  ini^iity  and  fbUy  of  att—pting 

of  that  prelafQ,  in  i6j%,  h«  succeeded  to^  to  iqake  oonverts  to  rriirhhT  fnfffsmil  lirJuwiiL 

see,  and  was  declaTsd  by  the  p<^M  apostoUcal-  urging  them,  by  deeds  of  CMistiao  chanty  fm4' 

Yicar  of  all  the  north  of  EuKipe.     He  diewtd  their  own  exonplaiy  iircai  to  iwko  daladedi' 

himself  worthy  of  this  truu  by  extrawiiaary  wanderers  into  the  pale  of  the  ehwrA.     H«- 

zeal  in  making  converts,  which  h«  earned  so  ojiartained,  however,  a  tbaroagh  dislike  to  th*-  - 

far  as  to  support  considerable  fowidatios*  for  Je«fiitS|  and  would  never  suffer  any  of  tkK  fra- 

the  pTop^ation  of  the  catholic  religion  in  Chip*  ternity  to  eater  his  pulpitf  with  that  fonsidaUft 

and  Japan.     At  the  sanK  time  he  did  not  n«g-  and  HvcweM  body*  tbenfcoe,  faa  became  ait 

lect  the  cultivation  of  the  belles-lettres,  eithR>  object  of  dcm  rtaentnwiU,  an4  Utey  Ktolfed  *9 

by  his  own  efibrts,  or  those  of  many  learned  ruin  hiSi.    By  &eir  maaagencfn  tha  chiti«b> 

i^n   whom  he  patronised.      He  collected  a  wardens  of  St.  Le«  were  taduoed  to  }'H*^1t  ft 

number  oi  manuscripts  and  monuments  of  a»-  ciinunal  pra^tn  against  him  in  the  year  i6«^ 

uquity,  and  gave  to  the  world  a  valuable  wock  in  which  they  accused  him  of  lewdness,  heresya 

relative  to  these  object^  entitled  "  Monumenta  and  witchcraft.     While  die  snitwas  pending, 

Paderbomensia,"  jimst.   1672,  4(0.     He  alsa  a  satirical  piece,  entided  *'  Le  Mastigophore* 

jirinted  at  Rome  a  collection  of  Latin  poems,  ou  Frecuiseur  de  Zodiaque,  Ace."  ma<u  its  ap- 

under  the  title  of  "  Sepiem  Virorum  illusttium  pearance,  intended  to  ridicule  Nicholas  Vivian, 

Poemata,'^  which  contained  several  of  his  own,  master  oF  accounts,  first  churchwarden  of  St. 

'Written  with  much  purity.     He  died  in  1683.  Leu,  and  the  principal  instrument  in  canyiiw 

:Soon  after  his  death  a  niagnificciit  cditbn  of  on  the  process  against  Fum,  for  die  part  wni(» 

his  I.acin  poems  was  printed  at  the  Louvre,  at  he  took  in  that  business.     This  piece  was  at* 

the  expence  of  the  king  of  France.,     BsiUet.  tributed  to  Fusi,  who  disavowed  it  i  but  Viviam 

Mtrtri. — A.  commenced  a  proKcuuon  agaioV  hin  as  tht 

M  U  * 
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author,  and  having^  obtained  a  decree  »F  arrest  de'  ik  faiisw,  par  noU*  Antoine  fusi,'   jadjs 

from  die  lieutenant-criminal,  sent  him  to  the  ■  Pretonotairc-apisioliquc,    Docteur  '  Sorbonistc, 

prison  of  the  Chatelet,  in  the  year  1612.     His  Prcdicateur  &    Confesseur  de  la  Maison    da  ' 

cause  was  tried  In  the  bishop's  court,  where  he  Kotj  Gmre  des  Eghses;  8tc."     Prefiicd  to  it  is 

was  pronounced  guihy  of  the  libel,  of  lewdness,  "  Au  Roi  de  la  Grande- Br etagne,  Jacques  I. 

and  of  heresy}  and  was  also  adjudged  to  be  Remontrance  apologetique   sur  Enormitea   & 

deprived  of  his  benefices,  interdicted  from  the  Abus  demcsures,  Attentats  8c   Inhumanitcs  du 

discharge   of  any  ecclesiastical  function,    and  Chef  de  la  faus'se  Eglise  &  des  scs  Suppots, 

to  make  reparation  to  Vivian.     Against  this  centre  le  vrais  &  legitimes  Enfans  de  la  Viaic." 

sentence  he  appealed  to  the  parliament,  where  it  Afartri. — ^M. 

was  con&nned  by  an  arrcte  in  the  same  year;      ■  FYOr  DE  LA  MARCHE,  Claiids,  count 

He  made  repeated^effbrts  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  de  Bftsjan,  a  Trench  ecclesiastic  at  the  begin- 

his  sentence  before  the  judicatories  at  Sens  and  n'lng  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at 

Lyons,  and  a  second  time  before  the  parliament  Dijon,  in  the  year  1630.     When  he  was  about 

(rf  Paris ;  but  they  all  proved  unsuccessful.     At-  twenty  years  of  age   he  publicly  maintained 

length,  after  remaining  in  dificrent  prisons  be--  theological  theses  in  the  c^ege  of  the  Jesuits 

tween  four  and  {iveyears,-  and  making  satisfac-  at  Dijon,  and  was  honoured  by  having  Lewis 

tion  to  Vivian,  he  was  set  at  liberty,    flia  sltua-  XIV.  then  in  that  city,  among  the  number  of 

tton  now  in  France  was  a  painfdl  and  melan-  his  auditors.     In  the  year  1662  that  prince  no*- 

choiyone,  as  the  popular  odium  had  been  excit-  minated  faim  abbot  of  the  collegiate  church  of 

ed  against  him  during  his  tedious  confinement,  St.  Stephen,  at  Dijon  ;  and  he  also  created  him 

and  he   entertained  apprehensions   of  farther  his  almoner,   and  prior  of  Notre  Dame,   at 

molestation  from  the  artifices  of  his  enemies.  Portirrtier  bn'the  Saone.      \n  the  year  1665  the: 

Hethferefore  withdrew  to  Geneva,  where  hf  abb«ta  of  the  diocese  of  Langrcs  constituted 

embraced  the  proteataht   refigion  in  the  year*  W In  their  tep^escntative  in   the  ecclcsiasttcd' 

flSip.     He  entered  into   the   marriage  state ;'  chamber  at  Langres  ;  and  in  the  same  year  the 

buttifwaaretocteditfathcrNiceron'sAfAfwiw/,  provinciJ  assembly  at  Lyons  nominated  him  a 

was  not  admitted  to  officiate  in  the  ministerial  deputy  of  the  second  order  iii  the  general  as- 

cbaracter.     For  some  time  he  employed  him-  scmbly  of  the  clergy  of  France,  held  at  Paris, - 

self  in  instructing  young  persons  in  a  village-  and  at  Pontoise.     In  the  year  1668  the  king 

near  ihat  city ;  and  afterwards  Jived  there  on-  gave  him  the  rank  of  an  honorary  counsellor  of 

this  incomS  wifich  he  derived  from  his  connec--  the  parliament  of  f^jon;  and  in  the  following 

tloti'with  a  banking  concern.     The  time  of  his!  WW  a  brevet  of  counsellor  of  state.     He  esta- 

death  is  uncertain.   '  Besides  the' Mastigophore,'  Dlishedandcndowedascminaryfor  thceducatlofi 

which  was  most  probably  written  by  nim,  he  of  young  ecclesiastics  in  his  abbey,  and  proved 

was  the  author  of^an  account  of  his  case,  enti-'  himself  in  other  respects  a  munificent  bene- 

ried  "  Factum  pour  M.  Amoine  Fusi,  Docteur  factor  to  it  '  He  died  at  Dijon  in  1721,  in  the 

fSi  TheologiC)' &c."  Svo.j'andof  a  large  volume  ninety-first  year  of  his  age.     He  was  the  author 

in  octavo,   1619,'  employtd'  in   de^cri&ing  the;  ctf  several  ^loas  and  devotional  treatises,  which 

abnsesandcrimesof  the  dtUfchefRome,  which'  are  emimetatcd  in  our  authority;  and  also  of 

Modoced  afofmaldeclaration  and  decree  of  thc'  "A  History  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Stephen,"  fol. 

Sdrbonne  at  Parii  kgainst  him,  when  he -was'  1696.     The  work   last  mentioned  is   held  in 

haf^lly  beyond  the  reach  of  their  vengeance.'  mUch  estimation  on  account  of  the  profound  and 

This  worit  waft  entitled'^  Le  Franc  Archer  de  cMrieua  researches  which  it  contains  relating  to 

k  TraieEjfliKi'conlrs'les  Abtas  &  Enormites  thearftiquitiesofthecityofDijon.  .flforfn.-- M. 
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vJABINIUSiAoLcs,  a  Roman  commander  in  been  condemned  In  his  absence  had  lie  not  been 

the  corrupt  times  of  Oie  republici  first  began  supported  by  the  consuls  Poinpey  and  Cra$su3. 

to  rise  to  notice  under  the  dictator  Sylia,  B.C.  Gabiniusretuined  to  Rome,  3.C.  54,  and  was 

82,  when  he  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  Munena,  first  impeached  of  hif;h-t reason,  of  which  charge 

then  commancUng  in  Asia.     He  atrived  at  the  he  was  acquitted  by  a  small  majockty.-   He  vaa 

conGul3teB.C.58;  andiathencxtyear,  through  then  tried  upon  two  jother  acttou  for   corrup' 

the  intrigues  Of  C)odius>  obtained  the  govern-  tion  and  extortion,  and  though  he   was  aowt 

ment  of  the  rich  province  of  Syria,  the  ^vourite  in  conqiliance  with  the  request  of  Pompey,  de- 

obiect  of  the  cupidity  of  Roman  pro-consuls,  fended  by  Cicero,  he  was  condenmed  to  pay 

After  eihausting  that  unhappy  country  by  his  pecual  bamshment.   He  expended  his  iU-gotten 

oppressions,  he  carried  bis  arms   into  Judea  wealth  inbribes  to  his  jadges,  and. lived  diroad 

against  Alexander,  eon  of  Aiistobulus,  whom  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  till  the  breaking  out 

he  reduced  to  sue  for  peace ;  and  he  re-esta-  of  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  PoinpeyT 

blished  Hyrcan  in  the  dtgni^r  of.pontUF,  and  The  former  of  these-leadeis,  knowing  Hi  mih- 

regulated  the  govoaiment  of  tliat  country  ac  tary  talents,  made  htm  one  of  his  lieutenaots. 

cording  to  a  new  system.     He  next,  upon  pro-,  in  this  quality,  marching  through  lUyricum,  h« 

mise  of  a  large  sum,  agreed  to  repbce  on  the  was  defeated  with  great  los»  J>y  the  people  of 

throne  of  Parthia,  h'litnridates,  who  had  been  the  ptovince,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 

expelled  by  his  brother  Orodes.    He  had  cross-  Salona.     There,  after  contending  some  months 

ed  the  Euphrates  upon  this  expedition,  when  against  great-distress,  he  died  of  disease,     jffi* 

he  'was  overtaken  by  Ptolemy  Auletes  king  of  piait.    ^tphi  Antiq.    Cktro  Orat.    Hiriii  Bell. 

Egypt,    who,    on    Pompcy'a   recommendatipt^  Akxandr.     Umvers.  Uijt. — A. 
came  to  persuade  Gabinius  to  undertake  his        GABRIEL-SEVERUS,  a  Greek  pi«late  in 

rc-establishment  in  his  kingdom,  then  usurped  the  sixteenth  and  the  be^nntng  of  me  sefcn- 

by  his  son-in-law  Archelaus.      The  Romany  teenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Malvasa,  or 

for  the  enormous  bribe  of  ten  thousand  talents,  Monembasia,    near  the   scite  of  the  andcst 

half  of  which  was  to  be-'paid  in  hand,  made  no  Epidaurus,  in  Felopoimesus.     He  was  < 

scruple  of  deserting  Mithridates ;  and  though  it  crated  bi^op  of  Philadelphia  at  Constanti 

was  contrary  to  an  express  law  for  a  governor  to  in  the  year  1577  by  the  patriaich  Jeremy; 

march  out  of  his  province  or  engage  in  a  new  finding  the  Greeks  in  that  diocese  to  be  few  in 

war  without  the  consent  of  the  senate,  yet,  coo-  □umb»',  he  removed  to  Venice,  where  be  ex> 

Hding  in  the  authority  of  Pompey,  he  proceeded  crcised  the  archiepiscopal  functions  over  the 

with  his  army  towards  Egypt.     He  dispatched  members  of  bis  communion  in  the  territories  of 

his  general  of  the  horse,  Mark  Antony,  to  se-  that  TCpublic-     In  that  city  he  published,  in  tbe 

cure'  the  passes,  and  following  into  the  heart  of  Greek  language,  a  treatise  on  the  Sacraments^ 

the  country,  gave  Archelaus  a  total  defeat,  and  a  defence  of  the  Greek  chnn:fa' against  the  temu 

took  him  prisoner.     For  a  large  ratisom  he  9uf-  of  union  enjoined  by  the  council  of  Elorencc^ 

Eercd  him  to  escape ;  but  the  ambition  of  the  and  other  treatises  00  tbe '  rites  of  the  Greet 

young   prince  induced  him  again  to  take  up  diurch,  &c.    They  were  published  itt  a  cot- 

arme,  and  he  stood  a  long  siege  in  Alexandria,  lective  form  at  Paiis,  in    1671,  by  Richard 

'At  length  he  was  slain  in  battle,  and  Ptolemy  Simcm,  under  the  title  of   **  Fides    £cckuc 

wasquietly  seated  on  his_throne.     In  the  mean  Orientalis,  seu  Oabrielie  MetFopoHt^.  Phibdtf- 

time  GaUnius  was  accused  at -Rome  of  high  phtenna  OpusGdla,"  in4to.     Cardinal  daPeir 

crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  Cicero  employed  ron,  in  his  treatise  On  the  Euchnirt,  has  tefcr> 

the  thunders  of  his  eloquence  against  hipij  as  red  to  the  \rorks  of  this  prelate  when  eodta- 

one  who  bad  di^raced  and  rendered. odious  the  touring  to  ^w,  that  the  Gteek  daoA  held 

Rofnan  name.    Such  was  the  iiulignation  ex-  khe  doctrine  of  tiansubstanti^tion  precisely  as  ic 

cited  among  the  people,  that  he  wookl  han  it  maintyncd  by  the.IJMia  dkurck.-'  ^»-the 
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nuAet  which  father  Simon  hai  added  to  his  edW  GABRIEL,  Giles  de,  a  ihincitcan  morik 

Uion  of  GAbriel's  works,  he   hai  laboured  to  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  natire  of 

iprove  that  the  latter,  wlien  delivering  his  sen-  Liege,  who  was  admitted  licentUte  of  the  uni- 

-timents  on  this  point,  was  not  influenced  by  aiiy  versity  of  I/Miyain,  ordained  priest,  appointed 

•undue  biu  in  favour  of  the  Latin  church.     Fa^  dcfi^itor- general  of  his  order,   and  apostoHc- 

^her  John  Mortn,  likewise,  has  referred  to  his  commissary  in  the  Netherlands.     He  was  the 

-works  to  prove  the  confoimity  between   the  author  of  several  theological  works,  in  which 

Greeks  and  Latins  on  tlie  articles  of  penance  he  insists  on  a  very  severe  and  rigid  scheme  of 

tad  ordination.     In  contesling  thmr  reasoniiigs,  molality.     Among  other  pieces  he  pnblished  at 

ithdr  pMtsstatlt  ^yonents  have  bestowed  mvat  BmaseU,  in  1675,  a  book  entitled  '*  Specimim 

jHore  attention  on  the  subject  thaa  it  desened  i  Moralis  Christiaitx  &  Af  oralis  Diaboficae,"  of 

tfbr  whether  there  be  cither  some  degree  of  re-  *<  Specimens  <^  Christiaa  MoraUty  and  of  Dh.- 

■•enblaiice,  or  an   exact  coincidence  between  bolical  Morality,"   8vo.      This  extraordinary 

dhe  opinions  of  the  Greek  and  l^tin  cburchei  litle  excited  an  akrm  at  th^  court  of  Rome» 

•CO  tbect  rcmUs,  can^  of  no  moment  whatncr  whither  ihe  author  wu  obliged  to  repair  i« 

ia    deciduig   die    tnidi  ^  or  ~  Ailsheod   of    the  order  to  justify  himself,  while  his  book  waa 

•tloetrinei    in    debate    betweat   At   Catholics  prohibited  till  it  should  usdet^go  a  strict  eia- 

-and  PnCcsCams.    We  have  seen  do  account  mination.    Whon  it  bad  passed  the  ordeal*  and 

■4kf  the  timc^  Oabriel'e  dftath,  or  oi  hift  age  received  come  conectioBs,  it  was  pstmitted  to 

.Jl^nri. — M.  be  repiiated^  by  tlie  author  at  Rome,  in  i68o> 

GABRIEL-^ONJTA,  a  leaned  Maronlte,  tinder  the  title  of  «  Spcdmina  Moralia^"  but 

«^  flourished  in  .the  sevcncosth  century,  was  it  waa  afterwards  published  at  Lyons  in  its 

fOofesMr-of  the  Syriac  and  AxMc  languages  at  «c^;inaL  form,   and  widi  its  origiiial  title,  in 

Rome,  whence  he  was  induced  to  proceed  to  1613,  luoo.     A  French  translation  from  the 

Paris  to  .take  a  part  in  editing  jhe  munificent  Roman  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarg- 

K>lygtot  Bible,  piU>Iished  by  M.  Lc  Jay.     He  ed,  madeka  araearance  in  16S0,  entitled  *'  Les 

carried  with  himSytiac  end  Arabic  vciwoiu  of  Eiaais  de   la  Th^ologie  Morale,"  &c.  lamok 

«he  Bible,  tnuncribed  by  hiaa«tf  from  MSS.  A^.     Jfonrb—M. 

at  Rone,  to  «hkh,  wth  iacMdiUe  labouE»  he  GABRINI,  Nicmuks,  coranmnly  known 

added  the  vowel  poima  as  they  were  afterwards  madit  the  name  of  Rienzi,  one  of  the  most  es- 

mnted,  andwluch  iid  not  exist  in  the  writings  traoedinary  political  diaracters  of  his  time,  was 

nom  which  he  took  his  traoscr^.     Ii  is  to  be  bom  in  the  fourteenth  century  at   Rome  of 

lamwwrd  that,  in  consequence  of  qoarreU  be.  mean  parentage.     His  fatter  waa  a  .uvem- 

tween  him-  and  his  empbyec^  and  Lcchelknaa  keeper  n  a  Quarter  of  the  dty  inhabited  by  tlie 

who  was  called  in  to  assuc  him  in  the  work,  fanrat  of  the  populace.    As  his  name  was 

efac  piAKc  mare  -derived  of  proper  ptaUftmtma  Lecenso,  by  contracdoa  Rienaot  the  son  wae 

to  tneae  versiaas,  giving  an  account  of  the  wnally  called  Nicola  or  Cola  di  RiAxo.    He 

VlftS.  whence  dtcy  wen  taken,  and  of  otfaar  received  a  Utenur  educatioo,  and  early  distio- 

^airabte  partKolarsi     The  LAdm  txandtfiosia  guiahed  himself  by  the  quickness  of  his  parts 

mlktch   accoBiuny  these  vcrsierat,    excepting  And  Uk  elevation  odF  his  sentiments.  The  gtories 

tiiose  4f  the  Bcdk  at  &uib»  were  funushed  by  of  andeot  Rome,  compared  with  its  present 

Sionita.    ^ring  to  the  qiianels  above  men*  aUect  state,  deserted  for  Avignon  by  the  pon- 

'«  noisf 


,  be  did  not  put  the  noishinff  hutd  to  tite  tiss,  and  oppressed  by  the  lawless  swaf  of  its 

eiiyaiauent  asayied  «e  h«n  ia  the  Polyglot,  hat  potent  nobles,  appear  to  have  excited  a  mal 

^na  aocceeded  in  the  supcriaeendaoee  of  it  by  enthosium  in  his  breast.  Hewas  oever  satiated 

Sc^eUensis.    Sionita  was  ^qipointed  professoiv  with  reading  the  best  Roman  authors,  and  witJt 

■opal  of  ifa  ^1^  ""^  Arabic  latf  uaoes  at  searching  into  die  reliques  ef  antiquity  diapov- 

Puis,  and  was  highhr  esUtmed  and  mud  esD>  «d  thaoi^  d>at  fionna  capital  of  tbe  woridj 

^ojred  bj  the  learned  worid  as  a  tnlor  iathem.  andbcwasoGtsnseen  hanging  in  ecstacjrover  a 

Bt  died  in  that  cit^  in  fim  year  1648.  WallMi^  favst  «c  mntilated  «tatue,  and  ejaculating  the 

iBtl)eEaf;UtFelyrio*,ho«e(^iedi^«eiiions  wosdscf  ancieoe tiberty,  justice,  and  grandeur. 

«ntBKlacediatDl«Juf*«favoar  Maromce.    fie.-  The  coninoa  people  were  tlwrefore  Mcualomcd 

•deahisJabenes^dkefiiUeiSiaaitaiisopiilk-  'ao  n^avd  hkn  as  an  extraordinary  peuDn>  and 

liifaed  tramlarione  -of  o6tee  AnUc  woik^  and  one  deaiwcd  to  redreas  dKMe  wvnigs  of  which 

ai)BOi^Ae«est,of  anAteUcgcogr^yjaatttled  eb^  w«re  deeply  scnsSilllt  and  even  the  supe- 

"iG«qgnabial^ihiiea^'*iti4to.ilSij».  JLArn-i.  do(  ranks  vicmd  him  w^  respect  for  hU 

A&wn.  JhtL  Hitt^—HL  fcnowledge  and  talentt. '  &  obtained  the  post 
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!tft  ptiU!e  scribe  or  matxrf ;  and  ta  1^46  lie  iritere  lecelTed  vMi  lugh  rsmet,  iftbugli  ni'- 

■was  jnined  in  a  deputation  from  the  Komant  id-  anncH  and  011I7  distbgiiiriied  Dy  a  silver  vanJ^; 

dhe  newly-elected  pope  dement  VX.  at  A-rigooa,  Aid  honounbte  enbanict  were  senTtobialn' 

Air  &e  purpow  oi  ezhortinK  him  tobrtng  back  retum.     His  friendship  was  evca  solicited  ^■ 

liie  papal  court  to  its  or^mal  teat     On  this  Lewis  k!ngofHaBgar]r,aBdtbeempeFor Lewis.- 

occasionlie  spoke  with  so  much  force  anA  free^  Penoniof  warminagiiutioii  conceived  that  he- 

dom,  and  paihted  in  such  ationg  colours  the  wa«tD  betfaeitntrument  ofiesttxingtheancieat 

imokaces  and  oppressions  of  die  ndilcs,  diar  grandeur   of  Rome  Bad  Italr.     Among  these' 

he  cxcitflJ  a  hd^  idsa  o£  his  ciiaracter.     The  the  nott  eoospicuinis  was  oie  ociebiatcd  Pe- 

fope  created  Itiin  an  aposttdic  notary,  but  gsK  trarch,  who  had  contcaoled  an  adminuies  of 

mo  enilicit  veplf  to   tlie  deputies.      Sienxi,  bis  character  when-  joiiwd  widi  him  as  one  «f ' 

upon  bis  leCum,  entered  upon  the  exercise  of  die  deputies  to  the  pope.    'latere  are  e«tant 

ills  odicc,  which  he  dischaiiged  with  a  probi^  acme  eloquent  and  pathetic  letters  which   he 

ifaat  added  Bo  his  reputatioi);  art  the  same  rime  wrote  to  fiienzi,  wamly  exbohiog  him  tapro-- 

iie  was  attentiye  to  foment  -die  diacmitcBts  of  ceed  in  his  glorious  imdcitakuip;];.    In  Ae  niean< 

•he  people  bv  harangncs  afaisM  ifae  niefatUcy,  lime,  diat  iotoucation  which  scarc^  ever  fnts- 

and .agURSt  tne  abuses  in  the  pnUtc  adaunis*  to  sciae  upon  those  who  suddenly  rise  to  s«-- 

tration.     BaTtsg  thus  prepared  mtu's  minds  preme  power  imm  mean  benmuRgs,  began  to- 

for  3  cfaanB,  and  engssed'  muiy  pcmns  of  all  Betray  him  into  estraraganaes,  which  iitiuredl 

.  flnlers  inois  designs,  in  Ae  month  of  April,  his  cnaraeter  mth  scbsr  penons.    He  caused' 

'   1347)  duriog  -the  absence  of  the  govervorof  bimaelf  tabe  CMSttd  a  knight,  with  a  singular- 

tioiat,  Stephen Cokcna, be  snsimaoBda  secnt  seixtate  ^  vehgiows  and  military'  ceremonies.. 

aMecnbly.  opon  tnotuit  Arentiae,  bcfiMM  wliidi  He  assumed  a  <raTiety  of  titles  ; ,  issued  abetter 

Ut  ciaAe  an  eocigetse   ipeoei^  describiiu  ^te  dedaiiog  Rome  the  head  of  ihe  world ;  andt 

wKtcheAiess  and  degradation  into  wfaidi  die  cited  the  two    rivd   empesors,   Charles   and; 

4J)nsciaa  capital  was  fallen,  md  irom  whxdi  Lewis,  and  dic-eiectorsj  to  a[ffiffarhefbi«  hina,. 

soti^ng  buttbe  eBbrts  c€  its  own  ckixens  ooakj  and  justify  ifaeir  preteneioni.    He  dismtsBcd  the-- 

mscJL     He  then  caused  dicm  all  to  subscrSte  pope^  legate,  neduced  the  nobles   to  greater- 

an  caih  for  1^  estaUishmeat  of  the  GaoJ  Ettatt.  ««mifiatioa,  and  estdi^shed  a .  reign  ot  ievm. . 

He  ihad  die  address  to  g^  over  die  pope's  near  He.  was  Ic^a  lime  eucoessful  mgaiast  the  at-- 

to  his  purposes;  and  .at  a  secmd 'assembly in  tenpts  of  (he  cxiiad  nobles  to  rcstoce  them- 

afae  capM^  he  produced  fifteen  aiticbs  as  die  achufar  force  of  aans  ;  faut-at  length,  Coding 

basis  c^dic  Cood  £atMe,  winch  wcteuaani-  diat  heitad  lost  the  affection  and  confidence  of' 

faoudy  approved  -,  and  die  pacple  conferrad  Cfac  peaple,  fac  wiiibdrew'  secretly  from  Rome, . 

«aon  him  die  tttte  of  tr&une,  with  poanr  of  and  to  the  bagiDtHDg  of  1348  took  vefuge  in 

li£c  and  death,  and  aU  the  other  attnhules  gf  the  iisgdaRi  xif  hhflea.     He  was  at  &m  i«- 

•avcr^gnfiy.     The  jwciaer QAawfa, tipon  his  '  oesMd  with  heaovsvibe  kiog,  bat  the  eflarts 

Ktuni,  direateoed'  him  wtdi  (pamshmentj .  but  «f  his  enemies  4>inngnt  him  into  such  Kazarl, 

■ns  Jbintsstf  consbraioed  1e  NK  the  city  4  and  likat  he  Aot^bt  prapes-  to  setoeattto  3  hermit- 

Kicazt  baaiabed  widi  ban  die  pnhcipal  nobto'  age,  wbere  he  Cved.  cooccalad  tin  die  cwn- 

-fianilief    of  Rome,  after  capitally  punjeiiiaK  ttenocnent  of.  135c.     He  then  toot  advantage 

atrandwhAweK'Coimcted  of  oppiescioa  and  •flhe  wWeetoratwusecaedy  toitbnu,«^K 

ather  crimes.    In  dx  first- eaeicise  «f  tw  a»>  beic^^oiscoaered,  he  witfadnew  to  At  king«f 

thoRty  be  condnctedhimaeif  with  strict  iiaganl  I  ^leAfimans  aClVague-     T^wno^  eidser  vobm— 

to  justioe^and-die  public  good.    He  p^ced  tbe^  -ur^  or  through  constraint,  he  caneiHto  die 

nott  zespcctable  ctdaens  at  the  bead  of  die  bands  of  pope  ClenKnt  at  Avignon,  wImi  put 

jadiciaryi  administeation,  and  purged  Rome  of  himinprison,  and  appointed  a  rcommisMon  of 

aU-dkose-mdenccsand'enormiries  which  lad  so  tbnc  cardiBak  to  try  Jutn.  But  after  the  deoeasa 

Ungpsemled  ia  it.    The  pmc  was  iudaoed  so  -of  that  ^pO)  his  successor  loaocent  VI.  in 

Mnetioa  Ins  powers  whic^  diough  temieAan  X3;4  ivleasad  bins  from  his  confinement;  and 

«sa^atio%  loems  to  have  been  as  lawfully,  sent  him  to  Ratne,  in  order  to  f^oee  one  fia- 

coalerredas  the  consent  of  die  governed  could  ooaieell],  wiio  bad  aetxed'tbe  epuemment  of. 

nakett.    Tbe-aeputatjoaof  the  new  tribune  of'  that  e:^ital.i    Tliei^oKaas  .received  him  again 

fioae  saaa ' estcaded  throughout  I6ily.    The-  with  gneat  demonstiationa'of'ioy,  and  he  re- 

MesMogees  -adaim   he  seat  to  propose  to  the  cov«red  bis  formsr  xudiorrty.    Sut  after  a  tur* 

diSExentjtMBS  z   general  league,  mctc  caciy-  ^tokptadaiinietEttiaD  of 4emcSMKitbs>-'tb«.no— 
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.b^sTouod  means  to' excite  a  sedition  againet  of  irhich  was  to  be  k&icted  as 'a  tiunj^tneiit 

hiin,  in  whi;:h  he  was  massacred,  in  October,  on  tiiat  people.     When  tlic  iung  had  chossn 

I354.     His  body  was  treated  with  the  greatest  the   pestiieiice,  and  its  dreadful  lari^es  had 

-.indignity  by  the  people ;  and  his  end  adds  one  awakened  the  people  to  repentance,   Gad  was 

more  example  to  the  many  recorded  by  history,  farther  commiseioned  to  instruct  David  to  erect 

of  the  usual  fate  of  popular  leaders  and  reform-  an  altar  in  the   threshing-floor  of  Oman  the 

-  ers.  Kienzi  seems  to  have  possessed  that  union  Jebusite,  and  to  «fFer  on  it  burnt-offerings  and 
of  fanatitism  with  artifice,  which  is  perhaps  peace-offerings,  which  met  with  a  propitious 
essential  to  the  success  of  persons  who  act. a  acceptance.  Around  this  spot  the  future  tcm- 
part  similar  to  his.  He  was  more  courageous  in  pie  was  built,  as.  it  appeared  to  have  been  in- 
speech  and  council  tliau  in  .action.  He  wanted  tcndcd-for  that  honour  by  divine  selection.  Gad 
presence  of  mind  in  emergencies  of  danger,  and  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  times,  out  of  which, 
betrayed  a  dastardly  timidity  in  the  last  scene  of  together  with  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
his  life.  His  original  de^gni^  appear  to  have  Samuel  and  Nathan,  the  account  of  the  actions 
been  honourable,  and  his  views  enlarged,  but  of  David,  as  given  in  the  books  of  Samuel 
neither  his  temper  nor  understanding  was  ade-  and  Chronicles,  was  roost  probably  compiled, 
qu ate  to  the  greatness  of  his  .enterprise.  Mb-  -2.  Satn.  xxiv.:  li.  He.  i.  CJiron.  xxi.  9.  He. 
rcri.     Tirabssrlii.     Mod.  .Univeri.  Hist. — A.  lexix.  39.— 'M. 

GAD,  one  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  of.Israel,  GAFURIO,  FRiiMCHiNOt  an  eminent  pro- 
\  was  the  seventh  son  of  Jacob,  and  thefiistby  fessor  of  music,  was  a  Bergamesc  by  origin, 
Zilpah,  the  handmaid  of  Leah.  His  descend-  but  was  bora  in  1451  at  Lodi,  where  his  father 
ants  were  distinguished  by  their  courage  and  r  Bettino  was  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  duke 
warlike  exploits  during  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  .of  Maittua.  He  was  educated  for  the  priest- 
ami  their  subsequent  defence  of  the  possessions  hood,  and  particularly  applied  Itimsetf  to  the 
assigned  them  in  the  Promised  Land. '  Those  study  of  music.  After  taking  orders,  he  went  to 
possessions,  which  were  beyond  Jordan,  and  Mantua,  and  then  to  Verona,  at  which  place  he 
bounded  by  the  lot  of  the  tnbe  of  Reuben  on  first  commenced  a  teacher  of  muGic.  He  visited 
the  south}  and  that  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manas-  Genoa,  Naples,  and  other  cities,  continually  itn- 
eeh  on  the  nortli,  were  remarkably  rich  and  fer-  proving  himself  in  musical  science,  aiid  aug- 
tile,  especially  in  pasture-grounds.  On  the  east  menting  his  reputation  by  his  writings  and  lec- 
they  bordered  on  the  terrUories  of  tlie  Am-  tures.  In  1484  he  was  invited  to  Milan,  and 
monites  and  Moabites,  and  the  districts  fre-  placed  at  the  head  o£  the  choir  in  the  cathedr;^. 
'.  quented  by  the  wandering  Arab  tribes.  The  The  duke  Lodovico  Sfbrza  also  created  him  the 
Gadites  were  at  first  mucE  exposed  to  the  ho-  first  public  prqfessor  of  music  in  that  capital. 
.  stile  incursions  of  these  neighbours,  but  by  There  he  resided  many  years,  teaching  widi 
their  continual  watchfulness  and  bravery  they  great  applause,  and  composing  many  learned 
.  frequently  disappointed  them  in  their  hopes  of  works  which  have  perpetuated  his  name.  He 
plunder,  and  by  successful  expeditions  into  alsocauscd  the  writings  of  the  atu:;ient  Greek  aa- 
their  tespective  countries  so  far  overawed  them,  thors  concerning  music  to  be  translated  into  La- 
that  at  length  they  enjoyed  the  portion  of  their  tin-  A  work  "  On  Musical  Inftruments,"  which 
inheritance  in  peace  and  security.  These  cir-  he  published  in  1518,  involved  him  in  an  angty 
cumstances  in  their  history  were  predicted  ui  controversy  with  Giovanni  Spitario,  a  muncian 
■the  last  blessing  pronounced  by  Jacob  upon  his  in  Bologna,  who  gave  a  severe  x:riticism  of  it, 
Sonsy  when  spuking  of  Gad  he  said,  "  A  troop  .  to  which  he  replied  witli  equal  acrimony.  It 
shall  overcome  htm,"  or  invade  him,  "  but  he  is  not  known  to  what  age  Gafurio  lived  i  out  as 
shall  overcome  at  last."  Gen.  kxk,  ii.  kUx.  19.  hb  reply  to  Spatario  is  dated  in  1530*  he  must 
.Jesb.  «a.  34.  Wc. — M.  have  reached  his  seventieth  year.  He  was  a 
i  GAD,  a  Jewish  prophet,  and  David's  seer,  man  of  general  leaminf^,  and  wrote  most  of 
.or  domestic  prophet^  with  whom  he  was  ac-  his  works  in  Latin,  in  a  style  of  coneidctablo 
Icustomed  to  advise  on  affiurt  of  importance,  elegance.  He  likewise  composed  poems  in  that 
When  the  displeasure  of  Heaven  had  been  ex-  language.  His  musical  puUications,  which  are 
cited  against  David  and 'Israel,  by  die  crime  of  still  in  highrcpute,  are:  "  I'heoricum  Opus  Mn- 
.  ordering  the  people  to  be  numbered,  Gad  was  sicse  Disciplinx,"  Hiap.  j  4^0^  Milan,  149I: 
.divinely  commissioned  to  wait  upon  the  king,  **  Practica  Mnsicx  utriusquc  Cantus,"  Mifan, 
■  and  to  offer  him  the  choice  of  three  evils,  fa-  1496  ;  Vtaet.  1512:-"  Angdicum  &  Divhium 

-  mitie,  unauccsK&d:  war,  or  the  pcstUeoce,  one  O^va  Musicx  matema  lingua-  sc^pt."   MUa^, 
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TjoB ;  ''  De  Harmonica  MtisicDruni   Instro-  returned  widi  a  broken  constitatioil,  and  4mA 

mentorum,"  Mii.  1518.     He  likewise  publish-  at  Paris  in  1501.     Gaguin  was  acccmnted  tt 

ed  the  works  of  Maffco  Vegio,  and  an  oration  France  one  of  the  best  Latin  writers  of  the  age, 

of  Jac.  Antiquario  in  praise  of  Lewis  XII.  of  yet  his  style  is  defective  both  in  purity  and  ele- 

Fiance.     Tir'abMcbi.    Hawkitu't  and  Buratfi  gance.     He  wrote  many  works  in  prose  and 

Hist,  of  Muiic.-~-A,  verse.     Of  these  the  principal  are  :  "  COmpeii?> 

GAGNIER,  JoEiN,  a  distinguished  master  dium  super  Francorum  gcstis  a  PharamundO 

of  the  Oriental  languages,  was  born  and  edu-  usque  ad  annum  1491,"  Par.  1497,  4KK  j  t^ 

Cated  at  Paris.     He  pariiculaily  applied  himself  audtor  gave  a  second  edition  brougfit  down   to 

to  the  study  of  Hebictv  and  Arabic,  in  which  1499,  and  several  have  since  been  nude:  th« 

he  acquired  uncommon  skill.     Becoming  dissa-  earlier  parts  of  the  history  of  the  monarchy,  in 

tisfied  with   the   Roman-catholic    religion,  in  this  work  are  full  of  fabulous  narrations,  but  he 

which  he  had  been  bred,  he  left  his  country,  b  quoted  as  good  authority  for  the  events  to 

and  came  to  England.     His  learning  soon  gain-  which  he  was  witness  :   '*  The  Chronicle  of 

ed  him  friends,  among  whom  were  archbishop  Archbishop  Turpin,  translated  from  Latin  into 

Sharp,  and  lord-chancellor  Macclesfield.     He  French  by  command  of  Charles  VIII. |"  I527> 

was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Cam-  4to. :  "  Epistohc   &  Orationcs,"   4to. :  "  Do 

-bridge,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  at  which  last  Puritatc  Conceptionis  Virgtnis  Maris  ;"  this  it 

university  he  fixed  his  residence,  for  the  sake  of  a  poem  in  elegiac  verse,  by  no  means  free  from 

iconsulting  the  Bodleian  library,  while  he  sup-  that  grossness  of  idea  which  such  a  subject 

iK>rted  himself  by  teaching  Eiebrcw.     In  lyod  would  naturally  excite  in  a  mind  void  of  ddi- 

Jte  published  "  Joseph  Ben  Gorion's  History  of  cacy.     Indeed,  from  others  of  his  poems,  it  ap- 

the  Jews"  in  the  original  Hebrew,  with  a  lAtin  pears  that  licentious  images  were  sufficiently 

translation  and  noteS)  in  a  quarto  ,volume.     He  familiar  to  him,  and  he  speaks  of  one  of  his 

afterwards  assisted  Dr.  Grabe  in  the  perusal  mistresses  more  Ukc  a  libeninc  than  an  ecclcsi^ 

of  the  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Bodlnan  library,  astic.      A   French   version   of  Cxsar's   Com- 

for  the  porpoK  of  a   contrareraial  work   in  mentaries,  and  an  indifferent  Roman  History, 

which  Gtabe  was  engaged  against  Whiston.  are  also   in   the  list  of  his  works.     Mereri, 

'Hc'Was  appointed  in  1717  to  read  the  Arabic  Neuv.  Diet.  Hist.— A. 

lecture  at  Oxford  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Wallis ;  GAICHIES,  John,  a  French  ecclesiastic  and 
and  upon  bis  death,  was  chosen  to  the  pro*  elegant  writer  in  the  seventeenth  and  the  bcgii|r 
fessorship  in  bis  stead,  which  offiee  he  fulhlled  ning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom  in  the 
wldi  great  reputation  till  his  death.  Gagnier  year  1648.  He  became  a  priest  of  the  Oratory, 
publiuied  two  vahiable  works,  which  have  was  created  prebendary  of  Soissons,  and  chosen 
eiven  occasion  to  Gibbon  -to  term  him  "  the  member  of  the  academy  in  that  city.  For 
best  and  most  authentic  of  the  guides"  respect-  thirty  years  he  officiated  as  a  preacher  in  Soil- 
ing the  history  of  Mahomet.  Ihese  are,  "  Is-  sons,  with  great  acceptance  and  usefulness,  and 
'^ael  Abulfeda  de  Vita  &  Rebus  gcstis  Mo-  in  his  own  life  exhibited  a  very  commendable 
hammedis,  &c.  Latine  rertit,  Pneibtione  &  pattern  of  the  piety  and  virtues  which  he  en- 
Notis  illustravit,  Joh.  Gagnier,"  Oxan.  1733,  foiced  on  his  hearers.  But  he  shone  in  the 
ibiio ;  and,  "  La  Vie  de  Mahomet,'  traduite  &  character  of  a  polite  scholar  as  well  as  divine, 
eompilee  de  1' Alcoran,  des  Traditions  authen-  and  after  he  became  member  of  the  academy  at 
riques  de  la  Sonna,  &  des  meillcurs  Autcurs  Soissons,  was  frequently  employet^to  draw  up 
Arabes,"  .^tiut.  1748,  three  volumes  izmo.  the  academic  discourses,  which,  according  to  the 
£(V.  Diet.     Gibbon— 'fi.  principles  of  the  institution,  were  to  be  annual- 

GAGUIN,  Robert,  a  French  historian  and  ly  presented  to  the  French  Academy.  Some 
-sian  of  letters,  was  born  at  Colines  in  the  dio-  diSercnce  of  opinion  having  arisen  between  him 
cese  of  Amiens.  At  an  early  age  he  took  the  and  Langlet,  the  bishop  of  Soissons,  which  Ten- 
habit  of  the  order  of  Mathurines,  and  went  to  dered  his  situation  in  that,  city  less  agreeable 
«tudy  in  their  college  at  Paris.  He  took  the-dc-  than  formerly,  he  resigned  his  prebend,  and  re- 
gree  of  doctor  of  taws,  and  soon  after  was  made  moved  to  Paris,  where  he  died  at  a  house  bc- 
professor  of  canon-law.  In  1473  ^^  "^^  elect-  longing  to  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory  in  1 731 , 
ed  general  of  his  order.  His  reputation  made  when  about  eighty-three  years  of  age.  The 
him  known  to  the  kings  Oiaiies  VIII.  and  "  Academic  Discourses"  which  Jie  published, 
Lewis  XII.,  who  employed  him  in  varioug  em-  were  ten  in  number ;  many  of  which  are  io- 
^^cs  to  Italy,  Gennany,  ud  England.     He  lerted  in  the  collections  of  the  French  Aca* 
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teny,  snd  are  IiigMy  comaiended  for  justnew 
«nd  utiHty  of  Kntiment,  as  well  as  precision  and 
elegance  of  st^.  He  was  also  tnc  author  of  a 
jedicioui  and  velt-written  little  work,  printed  in 
the  year  (71 1|  without  hit  name,  or  knowledge, 
CQBfiattnC  of  **  Maxims  for  the  Use  of  Pulpit 
Orators-  In  an  edition  of  this  work,  which 
Was  published  at  Toulouse,  it  was  attributed  to 
the  celebrated  Massiilon  *,  but  he  diitavowed  it, 
sot  without  speaking  in  warm  terms  of  its  ex- 
eeUence.  M.  Gaichics'  "  Discourses,"  and  the 
niecc.Ust  mentioned,  were  published  at  Paris 
in  17391  with  a  preface  by  the  abbe  Lavarde. 
Moreri.     Now.  Did.  Hiii. — M. 

GAIGNY,  or  Gagnt,  John  (in  Latin  Gag- 
mMuiJf  a  learned  French  divine  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  first-almoner  to  Francis  1^  was  a 
nattre  of  J*aris.  He  had  taken  the  degree  of 
bachelor  in  the  year  1526,  at  which  time  he 
held  the  appointment  of  procwreur,  or  attorney 
for  the  French  nation  in  the  university.  In 
the  year  1529  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  scholastic  theology  in  the  college  of  Na- 
varre, with  great  applause }  was  made  rector  of 
the  university  in  1531 ;  received  the  bonnet  of 
doctor  of  divinity  in  the  same  year  -,  and  filled 
the  post  of  chancellor  of  the  university  from 
the  year  1^46  until  his  death,  which  toolc  place 
towards  the  dose  of  the  year  I549>  He  was 
intimately  conversant  with  the  learned  lan- 
guages, an  able  divine,  and  a  respectable  Latin 
poet.  Francis  L  entertained  a  great  regard  for 
him,  and  often  consulted  him  oi^  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  literature,  tfe 
«nce  advised  that  prince  to  collect  all  the  MSS. 
that  were  dispersed  in  the  di&crcnt  monasteiies 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  place  them  in 
a  general  repository  in  the  city  of  Paris.  Such 
a  measure,  might  have  proved  the  means  of  pre- 
serving from  destruction  many  valuable  remains 
of  anbquity.  He  published,  m  1547,  an  edition 
of  "  llic  Psalms, '  in  which  tlic  vulgar  Latin 
translation  is  accompanied  with  three  sorts  of 
paraphrastic  lyric  verses  j  a  French  translation 
of  die  "  Commcnuries  of  Primasius  on  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,"  1540 }  a  French  translation 
of  the  "  Sermons  of  Guerricus,  Abbot  of 
Igmr ;"  "  The  Life  of  Alcimus  Avitua  ■"  and 
"  The  History  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  by 
Apslkmius  Collatiua,  Priest  of  Novara,"  1540. 
But  bis  most  important  works  consist  of  ^ort 
'*  OoB^entaries,"  upon  tlie  diSrrent  book*  of 
th«  iTew  T'escamcnt,  in  which  he  explains  the 
literal  sense  bv  a  kind  of  paraphrase,  and  most 
commonly  follows  the  Gntek  Kxt  and  the  best 
-  Greek  intcrpretai,  whose  winds  he  sometimes 


cites  ill  flieir  own  language.  Dupin  gives  him 
the  character  of  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
erudition,  of  an  excellent  understanding,  and 
solid  judgment,  whose  notes  will  be  found  of 
admirable  use  to  those  who  desire  to  read  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  ar\d  to  comprehend 
the  sense  of  it  without  stopping  at  any  difficult 
places,  and  without  having  recourse  to  larger 
commentaries.  He  began  with  Scholia  'upon 
"St.  Paul's  Epistles,"  printed  in  1539.  la 
1543  he  published  a  new  edition  of  the  preced- 
ing, considcTably  enlarged,  and  Scholia  upon 
"  The  general  Epistles,"  and  upon  "  The  Ke- 
velation."  His  Scholia  upon  "  The  Gospels," 
and  "  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  were  not  pub- 
lished till  after  the  author's  death  in  1552. 
These  Scholia  are  inserted  in  die  "  Bibtia  Mag- 
na," of  father  John  de  la  Haye.  Dupm. 
Moreri.     Neuv.  Diet.  Hitt. — M.     ■ 

GAINAS,  a  soldier  of  fortune  under  the 
Eastern  emperors,  was  a  Goth  by  birth,  and  at 
an  early  age  passed  the  Danube  as  a  fugidve* 
and  served  in  the  Roman  armies.  His  valour 
caused  him  to  be  raised  by  Theodosius  to  the 
command  of  all  the  Goths'and  other  batbarians 
in  his  service.  He  closely  attached  himself  to 
Stilicho>  and  was  employed  by  that  general  in 
the  massacre  of  his  enemy,  the  prefect  Rufinus* 
in  395.  For  his  reward,  he  was  created  by 
the  minister  Eutropius,  a  general  of  Roman 
horse  and  foot;  but,  dissatisfied  with  hi»Eitii»- 
don,  and  disdaining  to  submit  to  the  orders  of 
a  base  eunuch,  he  is  supposed  to  hare  fomented 
the  revolt  of  his  countryman  Trilngild  in  399. 
He  took  the  command  against  that  rebel ;  liut, 
by  magnifying  his  power  to  the  imperial  courts 
he  ob^ned  permission  to  negociate  with  him  j 
and  the  ruin  of  Eutropius  was  the  sacrifice  ex- 
acted from  the  weak  emperor  Arcadius.  (See 
EuTKOPius.)  Gainas  then,  in  400,  openly  unit- 
ed his  forces  with  those  of  Tiibigild,  and  after 
plundering  several  provinces,  advanced  towards 
Constantinople.  Arcadius  was  obliged  to  grant 
him  an  interviewt  in  which  Gainas  demanded 
the  heads  of  the  ministers  Aurelianus  and  S^ 
tuminus,  but  was  content,  after  the  axe  was 
lifted,  to  commute  tlie  punishment  for  perpe- 
tual exile.  He  also  made  a  demand,  which  by 
the  orthodox  has  been  regarded  as  sdll  more  in-  ' 
sclent ; — that  of  a  single  church  in  the  mctropo- 
lis  where  his  Gothic  Arians  might  have  divine 
worship  performed  according  to  their  own  man- 
ner. He  received  the  dtle  of  master-general  of 
the  Roman  armies,  quartered  a  number  of  his 
troops  in  Constantinople,  and  filled  the  principal 
posts  of  the  empiie  with  his  d^F^'**'^'^'''    ^^ 
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B  tumolt  anGuig  during  his  absence,  between  in  the  history  of  Ate  art,  among  the  very  first 
his  barbarians  ind  the  citizens  and  guards,  seven  of  that  rising  name."  Gainslxirough  indeed 
thousand  of  the  former  perished,  of  whom  a  possessed  aU  the  characters  of  original  genius, 
great  number  ■were  destroyed  in  their  own  Hia  talents  for  music  were  extraordinary,  fliough 
church,  where  they  had  taken  refuge.  Gainas  marked  with  a  capricious  love  of  change  in  the 
was  declared  a  public  enemy ;  and  having  at-  instruments  on  which  he  practised.  With  very 
tempted  to  cross  the  Hellespont  upon  rafts  with  little  act^uaintancc  with  books,  he  wrote  letters 
tiis  remaining  forces,  he  was  encountered  by  in  a  style  which  might  have  been  thought  a 
the  Roman  fleet  under  the  command  of  Fravitta,  close  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Sterne.  His 
mnd  snared  a  great  additional  loss.  He  theu  com-ersation  was  sprightlv  and  humorous, 
inarched  with  the  relics  of  his  troops  through  though  confined  in  its  topics,  and  he  always 
Thrace,  intending  to  penetrate  beyond  the  I^  shewed  an  impatience  of  ordinary  subjects,  and 
nube.  But  his  progress  was  opposed  by  Uldin  interrupted  them  by  some  sally  of  wit  He 
kingof  the  Huns,  in  a  battle  with  whom  he  was  bestowed  his  money  with  great  liberality,  and 
slain  v/'nii  all  his  followers.  His  head  was  sent  to  was  alive  to  all  the  emotions  of  a  friendly  and* 
Arcadius,  and  the  empire  celebrated  with  great    generous  heart. 

rejotciiws  its  deliverance  from  so  dangerous  a  As  an  artist,  the  merit  of  Gainsborough 
foe.     Unhiers.  Hist.    Gihbon. — A.  cannot  be  more  ably  or  candidly  appreciated 

GAINSBOROUGH,  Thouas,  a  very  emi-  than  it  has  been  done  tn  the  Discourse  above 
vent  English  painter,  was  born  at  Sudbury  in  referred  to.  The  article  is  too  long  to  be  here 
1727.  As  his  father  was  a  person  of  reduced  copied,  but  we  shall  borrow  its  ideas.  Our 
circumstances,  he  veceiv ed  little  advantage  from  artist  was  one  who  had  always  his  tyet  abaut  him, 
eAacatioa,  and  was  in  truth  the  pupil  of  his  and  whatever  object  he  met  with  in  his  walks 
own  genius.  Drawing  after  nature  was  one  of  that  struck  him,  whetiicr  inanimate  or  animate^ 
Ilia  earliest  propensities,  and  his  imitative  powers  he  was  in  the  habit  of  remarking  and  copying  it. 
were  formed  in  boyish  rambles  through  the  He  often  sent  to  his  house  persons  whose  dia- 
fields  and  woods.  He  was  sent  when  very  young  racter  of  face  pleased  him,  and  paid  them  for 
to  London  for  improvement  and  employment,  their  attendance.  Improvement  m  his  art  was 
.There  he  practised  modelling  figures  of  ani-  constantly  in  his  view,  and  he  pursued  it  with 
-  nals,  in  which  he  attained  great  excellence,  the  enthusiasm  of  a  true  lover,  not  of  a  met- 
He  aho  drew  ornaments  for  heads,  under  the  cenary  professor.  His  style  and  manner  were 
-instructbn  of  Gravclot  the  engraver,  and  paint-  pecuharly  his  own,  and  he  produced  effects  bv 
ed  small  landscapes  for  sale.  At  length  he  un-  means  which  no  other  painter  employed^ 
dertook  portrait,  and  by  his  industry  supported  Strange  rude  hatchings  utd  scratches  which  ap.^ 
'himself  without  any  assistance  irom  his  family,  peared  quite  random  and  unmeaning,  wete  made 
He  married  at  nineteen,  and  then  took  up  his  nv  him  to  conspire  to  a  harmonious  whole, 
-residence  at  Ipswich  for  some  years.  Thence  His  management  of  light  and  colours  was  chief- 
he  removed  to  Bath,  where  he  attained  that  ly  imiutol  from  the  Flemish  sdiool,  but  it« 
high  reputation  which  accompanied  him,  with  mode  of  application  was  entirely  his  own.  Hit 
continual  increase,  tilt  his  death.  He  settled  worksmay  oe  divided  into  portraits,  landscapes^ 
in  London  hi  1774,  and  after  a  short  time  en-  and  fancy  pictures,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  in 
^ged  the  notice  of  his  majesty,  of  whom,  with  which  he  most  excelled.  His  portraits  were  ad- 
most  of  the  royal  family,  he  made  adinired  mirable  for  exact  truth  of  resemblance ;  and  in 
^portraits.  No  other  patronage  wag  required  to  this  their  sole  merit  sometimes  consisted.  They 
raise  him  to  the  first  rank  in  his  profession  in  were  often  washy  and  coarsely  finislied ;  bat 
pomt  of  business  and  emolument  t  but  his  in-  when  he  took  proper  pains,  they  exhibited  the 
trinsic  merits  have  also  rendered  him  an  interest-  great  master.  His  landsctpes  are  distingui&ed 
ing  object  in  the  catalogue  of  artists.  His  con-  for  "  a  portrait-like  representarion  of  nature,'* 
temporary  and  liberal  rival  in  fame,  sir  Joshua  such  as  is  seen  in  the  works  of  RuysdaeJ,  Ru_ 
Reynolds,  introduced  a  particular'critique  of  bens,  and  others  of  that  school.  His  fiutcv 
liis  talents,  in  his  14th  Academical  Discourse,  pictures,  whether  consisting  of  single  figure^ 
by  saying,  "  If  ever  this  nation  sbould'^roduce  or  little  rustic  groups,  arc  nature  itsdf  sdected 
genius  sufficient  to  acquu^  to  us  Uie  honourable  by  taste  and  genius.  Few  English  picturet 
Sistinction  of  an  English  school,  the  name  of  have  attained  a  higher  value  than  sonw  of  hit 
.  GaioAoroogh  wiU  be  traounitted  to  posterity^    performaaces  ia  this  .class.  He  never  attompted 
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historical  painting  of  die  Iiigher  kind,  con- 
scious tliat  his  education  had  not  qualified  him 
to  excel  in  it.  Correctness  and  precision  were 
no  parts  of  his  excellence,  nor  had  he  learning 
enough  for  the  circumstance  and  costume  of 
history  or  allegory.  Facility  and  lightness  of 
execution  were  qualities  which  Gainsborough 
possessed  in  an  unerampled  degree,  but  he  sa- 
crificed too  much  to  them. 

"While  yet  io  the  vigour  of  his  powers  and  the 
height  of  his  reputation,  he  was  attacked  with  a 
tumour  in  the  neck,  of  the  consequences  of 
which  he  died  in  August  1788,  at  the  age  of 
«isty-one.  He  was  buried  in  Kew  church-yard, 
whither  his  remains  were  attended  by  the  first 
artists,  and  other  respectable  friends. 

The  Gainsboroughs  were  a  family  of  genius. 
The  elder  brother,  at  Sudbury,  was  a  proficient 
in  the  arts  ;  and  a  brother,  who  was  a  dissent- 
mg-minister  at  Hcniey-upon -Thames,  was  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  machanics  of  his  time,  as 
well  as  a  man  of  singular  benevolence  and  sim- 
plicity. Eurap.  Magax.  Attn.  Rtgttt.  Rij- 
nolds's  Acaetem.  Disc.^A. 
■  GALANUS,  Clemxnt,  an  Italian  Theatin 
HI  the  seventeenth  century,  was  sent  by  the  con- 
gregation de propaganda ^Jf  as  a  missionary  into 
Armenia,  where  he  continued  for  several  years. 
After  his  return  to  Rome  he  published,  ia  16^0, 
a  laborious  work  in  two  volumes  folio,  consist- 
ing of  treatises,  and  extracts  from  treatises,  in 
the  Armenian  language,  accompanied  with  Latin 
translations,  and  a  great  variety  of  notes,  argu- 
mentative, historical,  and  theological.  It  is  en- 
titled, "  Concitiationes  EcclesiK  Armena  cum 
Romana,  Sec,"  and  is  intended  to  shew,  that 
the-  Armenians  differ  very  little  from  the  Latins 
in  their  religious  opinions.  Moshcim  classes  it 
•trith  some  productions  of  the  same  missionary 
school,  "  in  which  there  is  more  learning  than 
probitr,  and  more  dexterity  than  candour  and 
good  faith."  It  was  published  in  aid  of  a  sy- 
stem, according  to  which  the  missionaries  were 
Hireetcd,  by  artful  compliances,  and  eiplana- 
ttons  adapted  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Greeks^ 
to  soften  their  antipathy  against  the  Latin 
church,  and  insensibly  to  bring  them  under  the 
papal  jurisdiction.  The  system  failed  of  suc- 
cess,'aoweveri  and  from  the  preface  to  these 
Tokimes  the  reader  may  gather  sufficient  inform- 
ation to  satisfy  hira,  that  the  aversion  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  Romish  church  is  rooted  and  in- 
vincible :  "  An  aversion  which  neither  promises 
■Mor  threatenings,  artifice  nor  violence,  have 
fccen  able  to  conquer,  or  even  to  temper  or 
diounisb."     Galanua  ms  also  the  author  of 


'*  A  Graminai''  of  the  Atmentan  lanf^i^,. 
and  **  A  System  of  Logict"  in  the  same,  pub-i . 
lished  at  Rome  in  the  year  1645.  M»f*rL. 
Saxii  Onem.  Pars.  IV.  Mosh.  HiiU  Ecfi.  S^c, 
XVII.  S*c.  II.  p.  I.  ch.  H.— M. 

GALATEO,  Antont,  an  Italian  pluloto* 
pher  and  man  of  letters,  takes  the  name  by 
which  he  is  known  from  his  birth-place  Gal»- 
tona  or  Galatina  in  the  Salentinc-  Hi*  family 
was  named  Fcirari,  originally  from  Greece. 
He  was  bom  in  1444,  and  received  his  first 
education  at  Nardo.  Thence  he  went  for  the 
study  of  medicine  to  Ferrara,  and  after  taking 
his  degree  of  doctor,  he  settled  at  Naples^ 
where  he  was  much  esteemed  by  king  Feidi> 
nand  I.  and  his  successors,  and  appointed  their 
physician.  He  also  contracted  an.intimacy  with 
Sannazaro,  Pontano,  and  the  other  learned 
men  who  then  flourished  in  diat  capital.  Its 
air  not  agreeing  with  him,  he  removed  to  Gaili« 
poll,  where  he  married,  and  had  several  children. 
He  also  resided  long  at  Lcccc,  at  which  place 
he  founded  an  academy,  on  the  model  of  tJiat 
of  Naples,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Ths 
misfortunes  of  bis  country,  plunged  in  civit 
war,  and  his  captivity  for  some  time  among, 
the  corsairs,  kept  him  in  a  slate  of  indigenee,, 
notwithstanding  the  favour  of  his  «nereignB». 
and  he  likewise  suflered  much  from  disease^, 
particularly  the  gout.  He  died  at  Lccce  in 
T  5 !  fi.  Galateo  was  a  man  of  al^itin  and  very- 
general  knowledge,  uniting  the.  studies  of  phi- 
losophy, medicine,  antiquitiesi  history,  and 
poetry.  As  a  philosopherj  he  adhered  to  the- 
opinions  of  the  ancientsj  bitt  vrith  tokens  of  a 
free  spirit,  and  elevation'  above  vulgar  pre- 
judices. As  a  physieran^  he  has  some  good  ob- 
servarions  on  the  causei  of  epidemic  diseases  in 
the  countries'  v^ere  he  practised,  and  also  on 
the  gout,  rheumatism,  lues  venerea,  &c.  His- 
most  celebrated  work  is  an  elegant  and  learned 
performance,  "  De  situ  lapygise-,"  to  which  is. 
annexed  a  description  of  the  city  of  Gallipoli ). 
the  whole  containing  much  curious  matter  in 
geography  and  civil  and  natural  history.  His- 
other  principal  works  are,  "  De  Situ  Elemen- 
torum ;"  "  De  Situ  Terrarum  i"  *'  De  Man  & 
Aquis :"  "  Successi  dcU'  armata  Turchesca. 
neila  citta  d'Otranto  dclF  araio  1480."  AfoKeri.. 
Tirabaschi.     Hatieri  BMsth.  Med.—A. 

GALATIN,  Peter,  a  learnt  Frandscan 
monk,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  was  living  in  the  year 
1632.  He  acquired  considerable  repntation  by 
di^rcnt  theological  and  literary  productions, 
particularif  by  ms  "  De  Arcaais  Catholiae  Ve> 
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tilMit,  lAci  XII ;  qBibne  plenu{Be  RtKgionis  too  much  ctedlt,  he  changed  his  pUn,  and  auf-^ . 

CbriftUose  Capita  contra  Jadseos,  tarn  ex  Scrip--  fered  all  under  his  authority  to  act  as  they 

toris  veteris  Tcttamenti  authenttcis,  quam  ex  pleased.     When  Vindex  in  68  began  to  excite 

Tsdmndkoram  Commeatarlis,    confinnare    St  a  revolt  in  the  Gallic  [wovinces,  he  wrote  to 

iRasCTate  conatus  eat."    The   first  edition  of  Galba  to  procure  his  concurrence  in  his  designs. 

tfiis  work  appeared  in  the  year  1518,  and  met-  Become  cautious  through  age  andbabit>  bedc- 

wid)  so  faTOurable  a  reception,  that  it  after-  liberated  for  some  time;  at  lennh,  being  sen- 

vards  underwent  several  imprestions  at  Basil,  sible  that  the  verr  suspicion  of  his  infidelity 

Frankfort,  &c.     The  best  editions  are  those  was  already  enough  to  cause  his  ruin,  and  being 

published  at  Frankfort  in  1612  and  1673,  in  informed   (it-is  said)  of  secret  orders  sent  to 

tblio,  to  which  a  added  a  treatise  of  the  learned  dispatch  hun,    he   publicly  declared    himself 

John  RencfaUn,  entitled  "  De  Cabala,  sen  de  against  the  tyrant,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor 

cymboHcB  Kecepdone,   Dialogus  tribus  Libris  by  hts  troops  and  dependents.     This  event  took 

absolutus."  Galatin's  work  has  been  frequently  place  in  April,  68.     The  defeat  of  Vindex  by. 

?uoted  by  pratestant  as  well  as  catholic  writers.  V irginius,  and  the  refusal  of  this  general  to  de- 
t  would  have  been  more  to  the.  author's  credit,  clare  for  Galba,  threw  him  into  great  perplex- 
however,  if  he  had  ingenuously  apprised  bis  ity,  so  that  Nero>  who  had  proclaimed  lum  a 
readers  of  the  use  which  hs  made  of  Fouchet's  publie  enemy,  might  probably,  by  a  conduct  of 
treatise  "  De  Victoria  adversus  Judxos,"  from  any  vigour,  have  disconcerted  his  plans  -,  but  of 
which  he  has  copied  with  great  freedom.  Pcu-  this  his  dastardliness  rendered  him  wholly  inca- 
chet. himself,  indeed,  has  availed  himself  con-  pahle.  Through  the  persuasion  of  Nymphidius- 
uderably  of  the  preceding  labours  of  Raymond  Sabinus,  one  of  the  prxtorian  prefects,  the: 
Martin ;  but  he  has  at  the  same  time  been  guards  were  induced  to  proclaim  Galba  em- 
•o  honest  as  to  acknowledge  hi»  obUgations,  peror,  and  the  death  of  the  wretched  Nero  im> 
Mereri. — M>  mediately  followed.  A  decree  of  the  senate 
GALBA,  SEXTiufr  SuLFicrin,  Rtmian  em-  confirmed  Galba's  elevabon  to  the  throne  j  and. 
■eior,  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  he  was  recognised  by  Virginius  and  all  the  mi- 
Sulpicii,  and  allied  to  other  great  families,  was  litary  force  of  the  empire, 
bom  B.C.  ;.  He  passed  through  the  accus-  7  he  new  reign  soon  became  stormy.  Nymph* 
lomed  gradation  01  honours,  and  was  consul  idius  plotted  to  raise  himself  to  the  empire,  buF 
under  Tiberius  AS).  33.  C^gula  entrusted  was  killed  by  the  praetorians,  and  Galba  punish- 
him  with  the  command  of  the  legions  in  Upper  ed  with  great  severity  all  whom  he  suspected  of 
Germany,  in  which  post  he  restored  the  severity  being  his  accomplices.  He  deviated  from  his 
si  the  ancient  military  discipline,  and  wa»  suo  former  simplicicy  of  manners,  and  gave  alt  his 
cessful  in  repicsung  the  inroads  of  die  natives,  confidence  to  three  persons  of  bad  charactersi. 
Upon  the  death  of  that  emperor,  he  was  so-  ViniuSf  Laco,  and  Martianus.  He  retained 
Ucited  to  assume  the  purple ;  but  he  prudently  his  lore  of  justice,  and  regard  to  ancient  dis- 
subraitted  to  the  government  <rf' Claudius,  who  eipline;  but  his  rigour  in  some  instances  was 
continued  him  in  the  command,  and  afterwards  carried  to  the  bounds  of  cruelty,  while  in  others, 
conferred  upon  him  the  proconsulate  of  Afriea.  avarice  and  £ivour  procured  impunity  to  the 
His  administration  of  that  province  increased  most  guilty.  Still,  however,  virtue  prcdomi*- 
his  reputation,  by  the  spirit  of  justice  and  or-  nated  in  his  disposition  ;  und  the  principal  causf 
der  which  he  displayed,  and  by  some  victories  of  his  subsequent  fate  was  a  sentunent  worthy 
•btained  over  the  barbarians  of  the  vicinity,  for  of  a  sovereign:  when  urged  to  bestow  tl^ 
which,  upon  his  return,  he  was  gratified  with  largess  upon  the  soldiery  which  had  heenpn^ 
the  triumphal  omamentsi.  He  afterwards  pass-  mised  by  Nymphidius,  he  said,  "  I  have  been 
cd  several  years  as  a  private  citimn,  affiH:ting  a  accustomed  to  levy  soldiers,  not  to  buy  tliem  j"' 
•impte  and  frugal  mode  of  living,  ^lUch  pro-  a  speech  which  they  never  fo^ot.  At  the  com- 
babfy  [irotected  htm  from,  the  dangers  of  that  mencement  of  the  next  year,  when  the  em- 
turbulent  period.  Nero,  in  the  year  61,  n<K  peror' with  Vinius  were  consuls,  advice  came  of 
minKted  him  to  the' government  of  the  Tarn-  a  sedition  among  the  legions  in  Upper  Gec- 
gonenslan  province  in  Spain.  In  this  station  many.  Galba  upon  tlus  emergence  resolved  to 
be  first  conducted  himself  with  his  usual  vigour  adopt  a  successor,  and  his  choice  was  directed 
and  severity  \  but  perceiving  in  the  character  of  by  merit  alone.  Disregarding  Vinius's  recom- 
that  deteinble  emperor,  as  it  develc^Md  itself,  mendation  of  Otho,  he  determined  in  favour 
tiie  dwget~of  fitfioga  dutiogiuahed  ^«tt  widi  of  Pito  Lidnianus,  a  person  of  iUustriousbitth. 
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and  mature  ag«,  and  of  ■  strlctneBS'of  manners^ 
^perhaps  greater  than  tbe  time  would  bear.  The 
adoption  was  approved  by  the  senate,  but  the 
ilisappointed  Oiho  immediately  began  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  cmspiracy  by  augmentinj^  the 
fiita^ctJon  of  the  soldiery,  and  ingratiating 
himself  with  that  formidable  body,  for  which  his 
manners  welI{{ua]iJied  him.  The  revolt  at  length 
l>roke  out,  and  Otbo  was  declared  emperor  by  a 
amalt  body  of  soldiers.  Galba  «ras  informed 
of  the  event  as  he  was  sacrificing ;  and  assem- 
bling the  troops  which  remained  faithful,  re- 
solved to  go  and  confront  the  danger.  The 
people  in  great  numbers  pressed  to  the  scene  as   • 

Ssctators  of  the  event ;  what,  indeed,  did  a 
ange  of  despots  signify  to  them !  Otho's  supe- 
rior interest  soc»i  turned  the  scale  in  his  favour. 
As  soon  as  his  pnctorians  appeared,  Galba  was 
imiverudly  abandoned,  and  being  thrown  to  the 
ground,  he  was  dispatched  by  a  multitude  of 
wounds.  His  hoary  head  was  cut  off  and  borne 
-upon  a  pike.  Piso  and  Vinius  were  sharers  in 
his  fate.  This  was  the  miscraUe  end  of  Galba 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and  seventh 
tnc^h  of  hiB  rden ;  a  person,  says  Tacitus, 
of  moderate  abilities,  and  rather  exempt  from 
vices  than  adorned  with  virtues.  Governed  by 
his  friends  and  freedmen,  and  narrow  in  hi^ 
views,  he  appeared  on  the  throne  with  a  lustre 
}itde  answerable  to  his  former  reputation  i  and' 
he  would  unrf  cvsallf  have  been  toaught  worthy 
of  empire,  had  he  not  reigned.  In  his  exemp- 
tion &om  vices,  those  of  persona)  licentiousaess 
are  not  to  be  reckoned,  to  some  of  the  most 
-ccandalous  of  which  he  was  grossly  addicted. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Galba  was  the  last  em- 
|>eror  who  claimed  descent  from  the  ancient  fa- 
tniHes  of  Rome  -,  of  so  little  advantage  is  supe- 
riority of  birth  and  rapk  in  times  which  give  free 
«cope  to  the  exercise  of  those  talents  bjr  which 
the  f«te*  of  men  are  controlled !  Taati  Hut. 
Suetonius.'    Cftvler.—A. 

GALE,  KoGCR,  a  learned  antiquarian, eldest 
wm  of  dean  Gale,  bom  in  1672,  was  cdpcated 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  ftllow  in  1697.  He  poascssed  a  con- 
uderable  estate  at  Scruton  in  Yorkshire,  and 
was  reproBcntative  of  North  Allerton  in  that 
county,  during  three  parliaments,  and  also  a 
commissioner  of  the  excise.  He  was  a  fellow 
cf  the  Roral  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  of 
which  last  ne  was  vice^resident  and  treasurer. 
He  died  at  Scruton,  in  June,  1744.  Mr.  Gale 
publiabed  **  Aotonini  Iter  Britannianun  Com- 
mottriis  illuB^tum  lliranse  Gale,  S.  T.  P. 
■t^er  Decani  £bo>  Opus  postbumum  icrUiti 


autU,  fldidit  R.  G.  AcccmU  Aaonyim  Raren- 
nalis  Briuoniae  Chorograpbia ;"  i-oad.  17091 
4to. :  in  the  preface  he  has  pmnted  out  what 
was  bis  father's,  and  iriiat  his  own  in  tins  edi- 
tion. Alio,  <'  The  Knowledge  of  Medals,  &c." 
translated  from  the  French  of  Joubert  \  "  Re- 
gistrvm  Honoris  de  Richmond,"  1733,  foKof 
'<  A  Discourse  on  the  four  Roman  Ways  in 
Britain,"  printed  in  Lcland's  Itineraiy,  tdI.  vi  ; 
and  several  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of^the  Royal 
and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  other  publica- 
tions. He  bequeathed  his  MSS.  and  a  cabanet 
of  Roman  coins  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
His  brother,  Sauuel  GALE,was  also  eminent 
for  antiquarian  learning,  and  was  the  author  of 
some  essays  in  the  Aruseologta.  Bieg.  Britan. 
Gent.  Maga%. — A. 

GALE,  TKEOPHiLtrs,  a  leanied  English 
nonconformist  divine  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  King's -Tcinton  in  Devon- 
shire, in  the  year  1628.  His  father,  who  was 
vicar  of  that  place,  had  him  instructed  in  the 
nidimenta  of  learning  bv  a  private  tutor  in  hit 
own  house,  after  which  ne  sent  him  for  farther 
classical  improvement  to  a  neighbouring  gram, 
mar  school.  In  die  year  1647  he  was  entered 
a  commoner  of  Magidalen  ct^lq^,  in  the  uni- 
veruty  of  Oxford,  wuere  bis  great  diligence  and 
exemplary  bdtarioaT  recommended  hiin  to  the 
notice  ana  esteem  of  the  pretudent,  Dr.  John 
Wilkinson.  In  1648  he  was  appointed  a  demy 
of  his  college  by  the  pariiamentary  visitors; 
and  in  the  following  year  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  B.A.  before  he  had  attained  the  usual 
standing  at  whidi,  according  to  the  statutes  of 
-the  university,  that  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 
This  mark  of  distinction  was  declared  to  have 
been  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  reward  fbr  his 
extraordiniury  proficiency  and  commendable 
conduct.  To  the  same  recommendations  be 
vras  probably  indebted  for  his  election  to  a  fel- 
lowuiq>  of  his  college,  in  the  year  1650,  wlicii 
several  of  his  seniors  proved  uneuoceasful  can- 
didates. In  1652  he  took  his  d^tec  of  M.A. 
and  became  att  eminent  tutor,  and  a  distio- 
guisbod  preacher.  While  he  diligently  dis^ 
charged  the  duties  of  these  functions,  be  ap- 
plied himself  doeely  to  thealt^;ical  stodiei,  and 
collected  autcriats  by  degrees  for  his  grand 
work,  "  The  Court  of  the  Gentiles,"  the  plan 
of  which  he  had  b^un  to  form  at  an  earlf 
period  of  his  academic  life.  For  soon  after  he 
settled  at  Oxford,  some  passages  which  he  met 
with  in  Grotiua't  treatise  "  On  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,"  led  him  into  a  petauanon 
that  it  might  be  nude  to  appear^  that  "  tbe 
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iritett  <nd  mott  Mfeemed*  of  the  pacm  |^o>  he  dttennined  to  placs  them  in  lome  fordgn 
eophcrs  borrowed  the  most  ntional  of  their  public  academy.  In  pursuance  of  this  resoln- 
sentiments,  and  were  indebted  for  their  most  tion,  he  sent  them  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gale, 
sublime  contemplations,  as  well  natural  and  in  the  year  1662,  to  Caen  in  Normandy,  where 
moral  as  dirkie,  fnxn  the  Scriptures ;  so  that  there  w^  at  that  time  a  cdebrated  seminary  of 
how  di&rent  soever  diey  might  be  in  their  learning,  under  the  direction  of  the  most  dis- 
appearance, not  onlv  their  theology,  but  their  tiDguished  professors  of  the  refonned  religion 
philosophy  and  philology,  were  derired  from  in  France.  In  this  situation  Mr.  Gale  had  an 
die  sacred  oracles."  The  more  be  coositlered  opportunity  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with 
and  reflected  on  this  proposition,  the  stronger  many  of  the  foreign  liieratiy  among  whom  was. 
was  bis  conviction  of  its  importance,  and  of  the  the  famous  Bochart,  and  of  improving  himself 
advanta«B  which  would  m  derived  to  the  by  their  conversation  and  literary  communica- 
cause  of  revelation  from  its  establishment.  This  tiona.  In  the  year  1665  he  returned  with  his 
task  be  was  encouraged  to  undertake,  by  find-  pupils  to  England,  and  resided  with  them  until 
ingthat  the  opinions  of  the  most  able  andjudi-  the  autumn  ofthe  following  year  at  their  father's 
cious  critics,  in  different  ages,  were  favourable  house  in  Buckinghamshire;  when,  being  re- 
to  it ;  particularlv  those  of  Josephus,  in  his  leased  from  his  employment  of  tutor,  he  set 
book  against  Appian  \  of  Origen,  in  his  Defence  out  for  London,  with  the  intention  of  settling 
of  Christianity  against  Celsus  j  of  Clement  of  in  that  city.  On  his  road  thither  he  was  pre* 
Alexandria,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Miscellanies  i  sented  with  the  dreadful  sight  of  the  city  in 
of  £uscbiu8,  in  hts  Evangelical  Preparation ;  of  flames,  and  as  he  approached  it  receivtd  such 
Tertullian,  in  many  of  his  writings  {  of  Augu^  accounts  of  the  extensiveness  of  the  conflagr^ 
tine,  in  his  book  of  the  City  of  God }  of  fobn  tion,  as  excited  most  painful  sensations  in  his 
the  Grammarian,  in  his  treatise  On  theCreatioa  mind.  He  felt  not  only  for  the  losses  which 
of  the  Worid ;  of  Steuchus  £ngubinuE,  Ludo-  the  public  had  sustained,  but  for  those  of  an 
vicus  Vtves,  and  other  learned  Papists ;  and  of  intimate  friend,  whose  house  he  was  informed 
Julius  and  Joseph  Scaliger,  Serraous,  Vossiusi  was  burnt  to  the  ground ;  and  also  for  a  most 
Sandfbrd,  Ueinsius,  Bodiart,  SeUen,  Jackson,  bitter  calamity  which  he  was  apprehensive  had 
Hammond,  Usher,  Stillinefleet,  Owien,  &c.  befallen  himself.  For  with  that  friend  he  had 
among  the  Protestants.  >or  several  years  a  deposited  his  effects  when  he  went  into  France* 
considerable  part  of  his  theological  researches  and  among  them  a  desk,  conuining  his  MSS. 
were  directed  in  subserviency  to  this  design  ;  the  result  of  many  years,  reading  and  diligent 
while  at  the  same  time  he  sedulously  discharged  study,  which  he  now  feared  were  irrccoverablr 
the  duties  of  the  ministerial  ofiice,  and  was  lost.  By  degrees,  however,  he  composed  bis 
justly  admired  for  the  happy  mixture  of  solid  thoughts,  and  prepared  to  submit  with  fortitude 
(easoning,  learning,  and  piety,  by  which  bis  to  an  evil  which  he  thought  past  remedy.  It 
pulpit  discourses  were  distinguished..  In  the  was  not  long  before  he  met  with  his  mend, 
year  1(557  ^^  settled  as  a  stated  preacher  at  who  gave  him  a  detail  of  what  he  had  suffered, 
Winchester,where  heacquiredimiversal. esteem  adding  this  alleviating  circumstance,  however, 
by  his  ministerial  services,  and  by  his  exemplary  that  he  had  h^pily  saved  u  considerable  part  of 
life  and  conversation.  When,  after  the  restora-  his  effects.  Upon  hearino;  this,  Mr.  Gale  could 
Hon  of  king  Charles  II.,  the  act  of  uniformity  not  help  asking  him  with  some  earnestness, 
was  passed  in  1661,  Mr.  Gale,  not  being  able  *■  And  what  is  Become,  of  my  desk  ?"  **  Why 
conscientiously  to  subscribe  to  the  terms  re-  truly,"  replied  his  friend,  "  that  is  saved  too, 
quired  under  it,  found  himself  ccMnpelled  to  and  by  a  vcrv  singular  accident.  It  stood  in 
embrace  the  hard  lot  of  many  other  learned  my  counting-house,  thecontentsofwhichbeing 
and  distinguished  clergymen,  who  were  ex-  thrown  into  a  cart,  I  thought  there  was  still 
eluded  from  the  public  exercise  of  their  func-  something  wanting  to  make  up  a  load,  and  in 
tion  I  and  he  was  likewise  deprived  of  his  fel-  that  instant  casting  my  eyes  upon  your  desk,  in 
lowship.  In  these  circumstances  he  was  re-  it  went  among  the  rest,  and  you  may  have  it 
ceived  into  the  family  of  Philip  lord  Wharton,  returned  when  you  please."  It  will  readily  he 
in  the  capacity  of  tntor  to  bis  two  sons  Thomas  conceived  that  Mr.  Gale's  pleasure  on  receiving 
and  Godwin.  As  lord  Wharton  was  on  prin-  this  information  was  of  no  ordinary  nature  1  fbr 
ciple  a  noU'Conformist,  his  views  of  tilings  without  such  a  fortunate  recovery  of  his  papers, 
would  not  permit  him  to  send  his  sons  to  either  it  is  not  likely  that  the  great  work  which  htt 
of  the  English  untversitiee ;  on  iriiich  account  had  at  heart  would  ever  £ive  been  completed  % 
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and  the  teamed  world  wowWhave  had  reason 
for  no  little  regret,  if  his  desk  had  perished. 
Mr.  Gale  now  resolved  to  apply  himself  with 
assiduity  to  the  finishing  of  that  perfownance, 
on  tlic  principal  points  of  which  he  had  con- 
sulted the  most  learned  among  his  friends  ;  but 
being  at  the  same  time  unwilling  to  remain  un- 
employed ill  his  ministerial  capacity,  though 
interdicted  from  puhKc  preaching,  he  became 
an  assistant  to  Mr.  John  Rowe,  his  country- 
man, who  vrza  then  minister  to  a  private  nan- 
Conformist  congregation  in  Holborn.  When 
he  had  finishe»4  his  work,  as  a  member  of  the 
university  he  applied  to  Dr.  Felt,  the  vice-chan- 
cellor of  Oxford,  for  his  licence  to  commit  it  to 
the  press  j  which  beuig  granted  with  much  rea- 
diness, Mr.  Gale  printed  the  first  part,  with 
the  view  of  trying  what  reception  it  was  likely 
to  meet  with  in  ^e  learned  wotld.  This  was 
published  in  i66g,  in4to.,  and  entitled  "  The 
Court  of  the  Gentiles }  or,  A  Discourse  touch- 
ing the  Original  of  Human  Literature,  both 
Philology  and  Philosophy,  from  the  Scriptures 
and  Jewish  Church,  &c."  It  was  received  with 
great  applause,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  par- 
ricularly  in  Germany  -,  which  it  certainly  me- 
rited, on  account  of  the  profound  erudition, 
ingenuity,  and  labour,  which  it  displayed.  The 
second  part  was  published  in  idyi,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  in  1677.  Thft  whole  was 
speedily  translated  into  Latin,  and  spread  the 
author  s  fame  over  every  part  of  Europe.  Even 
those  who  did  not  concur  with  him  in  the  de- 
ductions from  his  enquiries,  were  ready  to  be- 
stow due  praise  on  his  extensive  learning,  great 
ability,  and  very  commendable  diligence.  Be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  fourth  part,  Mr. 
Gale  had  published,  in  1676,  another  learned 
work,  intended  to  exhibit  a  compendious  view 
of  the  ancient  philosophy  in  general,  and  en- 
titled •*  Fhilosophia  Gcneralir,  in  duas  partes 
distcrminata :  Una,  de  Ortu  &  Progressu  Philo- 
sophic, Sec,  Altera,  i.  dc  minorum  Gentium 
PhiJosophia  j  2.  de  9  Habiubus  Intellect ualibus  ( 
3.  de  Philosophise  Objecto,"  8vo.  This  work, 
on  account  of  its  being  written  in.  the  Latin 
language,  excited  less  attention  in  the  author's 
native  country  than  on  the  Continent,  where  it 
was  much  read  and  highly  commended.  The 
leading  design  of  it  is  the  same  with  that 
in  "  The  Court  of  the'  Gendles  ■"  only  it  is 
written  with  more  conciseness,  and  particu- 
larly intended  ftir  the  use  of  persons  engaged 
in  a  regular  course  of  philosophical  studies. 
While  -Mr.  Gale  was  employed  in  collect- 
ing and  digesting  his  matenals  for  the  works 
atwve  mentioned,  he  wrote  and  published  se- 


veral other  pieces,  tif  which  &e  prtncipnl.wS 
be  particularised  st-the  end  of  this  Larticle, 
He  continued  to  assist  Mr.  I^owe  till  the  deatb 
of  that  gentlemen,  in  1677,  when  he  succeeded 
him  as  pastor  of  the  congregatioa.  -He  chiefly 
resided  at  Newington,  where  he. was  less  sub- 
ject to  intemiptioii  in  his  studies  than  in  the 
metropolis,  and  where  he  was  conveniently 
situated  for  taking  a  few  young  persons  for  in- 
struction under  his  own  roof.  In  this  retreat 
he  was  often  visited  by  persons  of .  distinction^ 
and  by  some  of  very  dlfR^ent  sentiments  from 
himself  in  religious  matters,  who  entertained  a 
just  respect  for  his  character  and  literary  ac- 
quirements. In  the  beginning  of  the  year  167S 
^  he  printed  proposals  for  publishing  by  subscrip- 
tion, <*  Lexicon  Gncci  Testamenti  Etymologi* 
cum,  Synonymum  sivc  Glossarium  &  Homo- 
nymum;"  which,  as  the  title  imports,  was  in- 
tended both  for  a  lexicon  and  concordance.  In 
this  work,  which  was  meant  to  form  one  large 
folio  volume,  Mr.  Gale  had  made  considerable 
progress  I  and  it  promised,  according  to  Dr. 
Calamy,  to  be  a  much  more  com^dcte  and  va^ 
luable  performance  than  any  then  extant.  The 
author,  however,  was  prevented  from  finishing 
it  by  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1678,  whqa 
he  was  in  die  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  Mr^ 
Gale  was  a  man  respectable,  not  only  for  his 
learning  and  eminent  talents,  but  for  the  ardour 
and  cheerfulness  of  his  p^y,  the  irreproacha- 
blcness  of  his  moral  conduct,  and  the  inofiei^ 
siveness  of  his  manners.  He  was  zealously 
attached  to  what  he  considered  to  be  truth ; 
steady  in  his  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
nonconformity,  and  suited  in  the  defence  of 
them)  but  at  the  same  time  candid  and  chari^ 
able  towards  persons  who  differed  from  him  in 
opinion.  Of  his  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
religious  party  with  whom  he  was  united,  he 
gave  evidence,  by  bequeathing  his  estate,  re^ 
and  personal,  in  trust,  for  the  education  and 
benefit  of  young  students  of  their  principles-] 
and,  excepting  such  philosophical  books  as  he 
reserved  for  the  use  of  students  in  this  country, 
bequeathed  his  well-chosen  library  towards 
promoting  useful  learning  in  New  England^ 
where  those  principles  generally  prevailed.  BiEr 
sides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  was  the 
author  of  "  Theophily ;  or,  a  Discourse  of 
the  Saints'  Amity  vrith  God  in  Christ,"  &c.  Svo. 
1671;  ',*  The  True  Idea  of  Jansenism,  both 
Historic  and  Dogmatic,"  8vo.  16691  "  Tb« 
Anatomy  of  Infidelity,  or  an  Explication  .of 
the  Nature,  Causes,  Aggravations,  and  Punish^ 
ment  of  Unbelief,"  8»o.  1672  j "  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Tregosse,  late  Minister 
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of  the  Gnspel  at  MiUr  and  Mabe,  in  Cornwall,  would  undertake  the  oflice  wtthoot  any  expect- 
with  hig  Character,"  8«o.  1671 ;  "A  Discourse  ation  of  reward,  Dr.  Gale  was  chosen  to  that' 
of  Christ's  Coming,  &c."  8»'o.  1673-,  "Idea  situation,  jointly  with  sir  John  Hoskins ;  and 
Thcologiae  tam  contemplativse  quam  actiTZ,  ad  they  had  for  their  clefk-assistant.  or  undcr- 
Formam  S.  Scripturse  dclineata,"  8ro.  1673,  secretary,  the  celebrated  Hallcy,  who  had  bcea 
&c.  Biig.  Brit.  British  Blog. — M.  one  of  Dr.  Gale's  most  distinguished  scl.olar* 
-  GALE,  Tkouis,  a  very  learned  English  at  St.  Paul's  school.  About  the  year  1697, 
divine,  classical  scholar,  critic,  and  antiquary,  Dr.  Gale  presented  to  the  new  library  in  Tri- 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Scruton  nity  college,  Cambridge,  a  number  of  curious 
in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1636.  His  classical  Arabic  MSS.  t  and  in  the  same  year  he  wai 
education  he  received  in  Westminster  school,  rewarded  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Uter- 
where  he  was  admitted  king's- scholar,  and  ature  by  being  preferred  to  thcdeaneryof  York, 
elected  thence  in  his  turn  to  I'rinity  college,  The  remainder  of  his  life  he  »pent  in  thai  city, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  a  caiefully  maintaining  good  order  and  govern- 
fellow.  In  the  year  1658  he  took  hiadegrceof  meot  in  the  church,  attentive  to  the  prescrra- 
B.A.;  and  that  of  M.A.  in  1662.  Among  tion  and  bmutifying  of  the  noble  cathedral,  and. 
other  branches  of  teaming  in  which  he  distin-  commendable  for  his  generoua  hoapitality.  To 
gnisfaed  himaelf,  were  those  of  classical  -and  the  great  regret  of  his  numerous  friends,  and 
polite  literature,  and  particularly  a  most  kiti-  the  great  loss  of  the  learned  world,  he  did  not 
mate  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue>  survive  his  exaltation  to  this  dignity  quite  five 
To  tlie  reputation  which  he  acquired  as  a  Grc-  years,  but  died  at  York,  in  1703,  in  the  sixty- 
cian,he  was  indebted  for  his  appointment  to  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  By  his  extensive  leant-, 
regius- professorship  of  the  Greek  language  in  ing  and  excellent  character  he  not  only  secured 
the  univertity,  in  the  year  i66b.  At  the  open-  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  most  distmguished 
ing  of  the  Sheldonian  theatre  at  Oxford,  in  men  in  his  native  country,  but  also  of  the  most 
I&S9,  he  was  incorporated  M.A.  tn  that  uni-  learned  among  his  contemporaries  abroad ;  and 
versity.  In  the  year  1671  his  fame  as  a  clas-  he  kept  up  a  particular  correspondence  with 
ucal  scholar  and  critic  was  considerably  extend-  father  Mablllon,  M.  fialuze,  Peter  AUix,  Tamet 
cd,  by  an  accurate  edition  which  he  published  Cappcl,  Sebastian  Feechi,  John  Rudolf,  the 
of  the  ancient  mythological  writers,  entitled  Wetstnns  of  Basil  and  Amsterdam,  J.  G. 
**  Opuscula  Mythologica,  Ethica,  &  Physica,  Grasvius,  Lewis  Piques,  and  especially  uie  f^ 
Graced  &  Latmd,"  8vo.  whh  notes,  various  mous  Huct  bishop  of  Avranche*.  1  he  last* 
teadings,  &c.  In  1672  his  merits  occasioned  mentioned  person  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
bis  being  chosen  head-master  of  St.  Paul's  Dr.  Gale  exceeded  all  men  that  he  ever  knew^ 
school,  in  London,  over  which  he  pretided  for  both  for  modesty  and  learning.  He  possessed 
fivc-and-twenty  years,  discharging  with  great  2  noble  library  of  choice  and  valuable  books* 
fidelity  and  reputation  the  duties  of  his  labori-  atid  a  citnoat  collection  of  esteemed  manu- 
oua  office,  and  a^ording  evidence  at  the  same  scripts,  which  he  left  to  bis  eldest  son,  the 
time  of  his  uncommon  industry,  as  well  as  era-  learned  Roger  Gale,  esq.  The  following  is  a 
ditioa,  by  new  and  accurate  editions  of  several  li;t,of  his  publications :  the  "  Collection  of 
valuable  ancient  Greek  authors,  which  will  be  Mythologists,"  already  noticed;  **  Historix 
noticed  at  the  end  of  this  article.  Not  long  Foeticae  Antiqui  Scriptores,  Griece  &  Latine," 
after  his  appointment  to  this  situation,  he  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1675,  8vo,;  "  Kheiores 
employed  by  the  city  of  London  to  write  the  Selecti,  Gr»cd  &  Latine,"  2676, 8vo.;  "  Jamb- 
elegant  inscriptions  on  the  monument  erected  licus  Chalcidensis  de  Mysteriis.  Epistola  For- 
in  memory  of  the  dreadful  conflagration  in  phyrii de eodem  Argumento, Gr.  &Lat."  KS78, 
1666  \  for  which  service  the  corporation  voted  folio;  "  Psalterium  juxta  Exemplar  Alexan- 
him  a  present  of  plate.  In  167  J  he  accumulated  drinum,  Gr.  &  L^-"  "^T^i  Svo. ;  "  Hcrodott 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  divinity  HalicamassensfS  Historiarum  Lib.  X,  &c." 
at  Cambridge ;  and  in  the  following  year  was  i6yg,  folio ;  an  edition  of  "  Cicero's  Works," 
collated  to  a  prebeiul  in  the  cathedral  church  revised  by  him,  and  printed' in  idSi  and  16841 
of  St.  Paul.  In  the  year  1677  he  was  elected  in  two  volumes  folio;  "  Historiae  Anglican^ 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  at  the  meetings  Scriptores  Quinque,  ex  vetustis  Codicibus  nunc 
of  which  he  became  a  constant  and  useful  primum  in  Lucem  cditi,"  168;,  folio;  and 
member,  and  was  frequently  appointed  one  of  **  Historic  Britannicx,  SaxonicK,  Anglo-Da- 
the  coimcil.  When  inthe  year  11585  the  aociety  nicK,  Scriptores  XX,  ex  vctust.  Cod.  MSS. 
resolved  to   have  honorary  KC'retariet,  who  edttii  &c.    1691,  folio.     The  two  last-tnen- 
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ttoned  publications  afb  a  continuation  of  the 
"  RcTum  Anglicanim  Scriptorum  Vctcnim," 
Tom.  I.  publi^ed  in  1684,  under  the  dircctidn 
of  Dr.  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford.  After  the  au- 
thor's death,  a  volume  of  his  Sermons,  preached 
upon  seyeral  holjrdavs  observed  in  ihe  church 
of  England,  was  published  in  1704,  8vo. ;  and 
"  Antonini  Iter  Britanniarum,  Commentariis 
illustratum  Thom«  Gale,  &c."  with  large  ad- 
ditions, by  his  son  Roger  Gale,  1709,  410, 
Biog,  Brit.    Nichls't  /inudottitf  Boiujer. — M. 

GALE,  John,  a  learned  English  non  con- 
formist divine  of  the  baptist,  or  antipxdobaptist 
tie  nomination,  who  flourislied  ia  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  descended  from  a  respectable 
family,  and  bom  in  London  in  the  vear  1680. 
As  he  early  exhibited  a  strong  inclination  for 
learning,  his  fathfcr  took  care  to  place  him  in  a 
proper  school^  where  he  was  so  indefatigably 
industrious  that  he  soon  outstript  those  who 
were  of  his  own  standing,  and  by  the  time  that 
he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  was  not  only  ac- 
complished in  ilie  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
but  also  well  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew.  At 
this  period  his  father,  who  had  determined  to 
.  spare  neither  pains  nor  ezpence  on  his  educa- 
tion, sent  him  to  the  university  of  ]>yden,  to 
complete  that  literary  progress  which  he  had  to 
happily  begun.  In  this  seminary  he  applied  to 
his  studies  with  uncommon  ardour  and  success, 
and  in  less  than  two  years  had  made  such  rapid 
improvement,  that  he  wa»  honoured  with  the 
degrees  of  M.A.  and  doaor  of  philosophy 
when  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  having  per- 
formed the  usual  exercises  required  in  that  uni- 
versity with  uncommoM  applause  and  commend- 
ation. The  thesis  which  he  maintained  upon 
this  occasion,  "  De  Ente,  ejusque  Conceptu," 
he  published,  with  a  de<lication  to  his  fatlier, 
and  his  two  uncles,  sir  John  and  sir  Joseph 
"Wolf;  and  it  was  also  accompanied  with  a 
Latin  panegyric,  in  testimony  of  the  author's 
merit,  by  uc  famous  Adrian  Reland.  From 
Leydcn  JDr.  Gale  went  to  Amsterdam,  where 
he  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the 
celebrated  Limborch  ;  and  in  that  city  he  con- 
tracted an  intimate  acquaintance  witli  the  Well- 
known  John  Lc  Clcic,  which  he  afterwards 
continued  to  cultivate  by  an  epistolary  corre- 
spondence. Upon  his, return  to  his  native 
country  he  pursued  his  studies  with  the  same 
diligence  as  at  the  university,  paying  his  prin-  . 
cipal  attention  to  theology,  and  the  branches  of 
learning  necessary  to  perfect  his  acquaintance 
with  JL  With  this  view  he  carefully  improved 
hinuelf  in  the  knowledge  oE  the  oriental  lan- 


guages; and  then  undertook  a  critical  examina- 
tion both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in 
their  originals,  comparing  his  own  observations 
with  the  remarks  of  the  best  commentators, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  consulting  the  diffisr- 
ent  ancient  versions.  He  also  made  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  tlic  scuse  of  anti- 
quity, by  a  diligent  perusal' of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  fathers,  and  knew  how  to  estimate 
the  value  of  their  testimony  with  respect  to 
facts,  without  sufii^Ing  his  mind  to  be  biassed 
by  their  judgment  in  point  of  authority.  While 
he  was  thus  laudably  engaged  in  Increasing  his 
stock  of  solid  and  useful  knowledge,  the  uni- 
versity of  Lcyden  offered  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  divmity,  upon  the  condition  of  his 
assent  to  the  articles  established  by  the  synod 
of  Dort.  But  as  such  a  condition  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  notions  which  he  entertained 
of  religious  liberty,  and  he  was  resolved  to 
preserve  his  judgment  unshackled  by  the  defi>- 
nitiohs  of  any  human  formularies,  he  was 
obliged  to  decline  the  offered  honour.  Not- 
withstanding that  Dr.  Gale's  superior  merits 
were  thus  known  and  acknowledged  abroad,  at 
home  his  learned  acquisitions  had  as  yet  pro- 
cured him  no  distinction  excepting  within  the 
oaiTow  circle  of  his  private  acquamtance.  It 
was  not  many  years,  however,  before  an  occa- 
sion oficred  for  the  exertion  of  his  taleilts  in  a 
controversy,  which  held  him  out  to  public  no- 
tice in  a  very  conspicuous  point  of  view.  The 
rev.  Mr.  Wall,  vicar  of  Shoreham  in  Kent, 
having  published  a  celebrated  treatise,  entitled 
"  The  History  of  Infant  Baptism,"  was  honour- 
ed by  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Convocation 
which  sat  in  1705,  as  a  testimony  to  the  great 
merit  of  his  performance.  This  treatise  was 
recommended  to  Dr.  Gale  by  one  of  his  friends, 
a  member  of  the  church  of  England,  as  per- 
fectly convincing  and  unanswerable;  but  the 
doctor,  after  perusing  it,  instead  of  becoming  a 
convert,  determined  to  answer  it,  in  order  to- 
satisfy  his  friend,  as  he  says,  that  reason  and 
learnmg  might  be  urged  in  defence  of  that 
cause  which  he  thought  so  u'.terly  overthrown.. 
Accordingly,  he  drew  up  a  series  of  letters,  in 
the  years  1705  and  1706,  which,  after  being 
long  handed  about  in  manuscript,  and  com- 
mended by  persons  of  every  pers'iasion,  for  the 
learning,  good  sense,  and  moderation  displayed, 
in  them,  were  at  length  published  in  the  year 
1711,  under  the  title  of  "Reflections  on  Mr,. 
Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  in  several 
Letters  to  a  Friend,"  8vo.  The  extraordinary, 
merit  of  this  perfomunce  soon  nude  the  author. 
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generally  knonni  and  respected ;  and  eren  those 
who  were  not  convinced  by  hU  reasonings, 
awarded  him  just  praise  for  his  erudition  and 
modesty,  as  well  as  the  candour  and  chanty 
which  he  discovered  towards  persons  of  a  dif- 
ferent persuasion  from  his  own.  In  the  course 
of  these  letters  he  took  an  opportunity  of  vin- 
dicating his  friend  he  Clerc  from  imputations 
of  heresy  and  impiety  cast  on  him  by  Mr.  Wall 
and  others,  on  account  of  his  unwillingness  tq 
admit  any  human  explanation  of  ihe  docti^e  of 
the  Trinity  as  an  article  of  christian  faith. 
When  Dr.  Gale  finished  this  work  he  was  more 
than  twenty-seven  years  of  age  ;  and  the  proof 
of  abilities  which  it  »Sbrded  made  his  friends 
desirous  that  he  would  then  engage  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  for  which  he  had  beAi 
preparing  himself  by  his  long  course  of  arduous 
application.  But  he  was  so  modest  that  he 
chose  to  defer  undertaking  the  pn^to^al  ofhce 
till  greater  age  and  more  experience  might  give 
some  authority  to  his  ministrations  ;  and  it  was 
not  before  he  was  thirty-five  years  old  that  he 
began  to  preach  statedly  and  constantly.  At 
that  period  of  his  life  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  baptist  congregation  in  Paul'»- 
.^Uey,  near  Barbican,  London ;  where,  as  his 
-sermons  were  chiefly  practical,  and  his  voice 
and  manner  extremely  pleasing  and  attractive, 
he  was  much  followed  and  admired  by  persons 
«f  all  persuasions.  His  doctrinal  notions  were 
liberal  and  scriptuial,  and  were  always  express- 
ed by  him  in  the  language  of  the  Sacred  Writings, 
which  alone  he  would  admit  to  be  authoritative 
in  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  But  he  thought 
that  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  the  church,  in  the  ages  next 
to  the  apostles,  was  highly  desirable,  as,  by 
affording  a  view  of  the  sense  in  which  the 
BBcred  writings  were  then  understood,  and  of 
the  obligutions  which  at  that  period  were  sup- 
posed to  be  founded  on  them,  some  dilGcult 
points  relating  both  to  opinions  and  pracUce 
jnight  be  greatly  elucidated.  With  the  design 
of  improving  in  such  an  acquaintance,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  a  society  for  promoting  pri- 
mitive Christianity,  which  met  weekly  at  Mr. 
Whi&tnn's  hou&e,  in  Cross-street,  Hatton-gar- 
den,  for  the  purpose  of  seriously  and  amicably 
considering  and  examining  the  most  ancient 
writers  of  the  christian  church,  to  determine 
-which  of  the  pieces  attributed  to  them  were, 
and  which  were  not  genuine.  On  thete  occa- 
sions he  sometimes  took  tlie  chair  i  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  acknowledgment  of  .Mr.Whiston, 
no  member  shewed  a  more  steadv,  wartn,  and 
conscientious  attacJiment  to  the  ouject  of  thoir 


meeting  than  he  did,  or  discovered  more  witl« 
ingness  to  contribute  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
to  extinguish  all  disputes  among  Christians. 
When  in  the  year  1719  the  furious  controversy 
that  originated  among  the  dissenters  in  the  west 
of  England  on  tlic  subjects  of  the  Trinity  and 
subscriptions  to  te&ts  of  orthodoxy,  had  been 
taken  up  by  the  London  ministers,  many  of 
whom  were  for  sanctioning  the  proceedings  of 
the  bigotted  and  intemperate  party.  Dr.  Gale 
was  one  of  the  seveaty-diree  who  subscribed 
an  advice  to  their  western  brethren  not  to  im- 
pose, unscrjptural  subscriptions,  in  opposition 
to  sixty-niue  who  slibscribed  a  contrary  letter 
on  that  subject.  S»me  time  after  the  appear- 
ance of  Dr.  Gale's  "  Reflections  on  Mr.  Wall's 
History,"  the  two  antagonists  held  a  personal 
conference  on  the  subject  at  Mr.  Whiston'g 
housff;  which  ended,  as  such  conferences  gene- 
rally do,  in  each  person's  retaining  his  own 
opinion,  and  a  persuasion  of  his  advantage  in 
the  dispute.  Mr.  Whistou  indeed  asserts,  that 
the  advantage  was  altogether  on  the  side  of 
Dr.  Gale ;  but  it  nny  be  fairly  imagined  that 
in  forming  this  judgment  his  mind  was  not 
entirely  unbiassed  by  his  own  sentiments  on  the 
question,  which  now  corresponded  with  those 
of  the  doctor.  Mr.  Wall,  however,  was  deter- 
mined to  appeal  to  the  public  against  the 
*'  Reflections,"  to  which  he  drew  up  an  answer 
that  was  committed  to  the  press  in  the  year 
1719,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Defence  of  the 
History  of  Infant  Baptism,  &c."  Svo.  S0 
highly  was  this  defence,  as  .well  as  the  history 
itself,  approved  of  by  the  univer^ty  of  Oxford* 
that  they  complimented  the  author  with  the 
'  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  on  account  of  the 
learning  and  abilities  which  he  had  displayed 
in  them.  We  cannot  applaud  the  temper  and 
Spirit  in  which  this  performance  is  written;  for 
it  was  unworthy  of  the  learned  author  to  as- 
sume  a  contemptuous  tone  wlien  speakin?  of 
bis  opponent,  and  by  insinuations,  for  whicli 
his  conduct  afforded  no  pretence,  to  endeavour 
to  excite  prejudices  against  him  in  the  clergy  of 
the  establishment,  as  well  as  among  the  dissent- 
ers. Dr.  Gale  was  preparing  an  answer  to  this 
defenpe,  when  the  world  was  deprived  of  the 
benefit  expected  from  some  of  his  other  pro- 
jected labours  by  his  premature  death.  He 
had  enti;rtained  a  design  af  ofl^ering  to  the  pub- 
lic some  means  for  facilitating  the  study  of  the 
oriental  languages,  as  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  perfect  understanding  of  the  Scriptures, 
He  had  also  intended  to  publish  "  An  Lngli^ 
Translation  of  the  Suptuagint,  according  to  the 
Ldition  of  Dr.  Grabci""  and  "  A  History  of 
001 
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die  Notion  of  Original  Sin,"  in  which  he  in-  poet,  u  well  xs  a  phYnciait.    Of  his  |>oeticaI 

tended  to  shew  its  total  inconsistency  with  just  works  several  are  deoicated  lo  the  celebration 

andhonourableconceptionsof  an  infinitely  wise  of  Santa  Rosalia,  the  patroness  of  Falermo. 

and  good  Being.     But  what  appears  to  have  He  likewise  collected  the  fugitive  pieces  of  Si> 

niost  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  to  have  been  cilian  poetry  by  other  writers,  and  published 

in  the  fairest  train  for  being  carried  into  cxecu-  five  volumes  under  the  title  of  "  Lc  Muse  Si* 

tion,  was  a  scheme  which  nc  had  formed  of  a  ciliane."     He  has  met  with  many  panegyrists, 

complete  exposition  of  the  whole  New  Testa-  who  have  extolled  him  as  one  of  the  great  men 

mcnt  from  tne  pulpit.   From  the  excellent  plan  of  his  age }  but  probably  his  distinction  is  to 

of  this  exposition,  which  was  found  among  his  be  considered  as  relative  to  the  literary  rank  of 

papers,  and  printed  in  the  Life  of  the  Author  the  country  in  which  he  lived.     Ha  died  at  Pa- 

pieiixcd  to  his  posthumous  Sermons,  we  may  lermo  in  1675.     Mortn,—K. 

conclude  that  such   an  undertaking,,  had  he  GALEN",  Claudids,  the  most  eminent  of 

lived  to  execute  it,  would  have  proved  of  con-  the  ancient  physicians  next  to  Hippocrates,  was 

tiderable  importance  and  benefit  to  the  christ-  bom  at  Fergamua  in  A»a  in  the  year  131,  dur- 

ian  world.      While  Dr.  Gale  was  employed  in  big  the  reign  of  Adrian,    His  father,  Nicon,  was 

preparing  for  these  useful  labours,  he  was  at-  an  ardiitect,  and  conversant  in  the  mathemati- 

tacked  by  a  fever,  in  1721,  which  proved  fatal  cal   sciences.    The  education  of  Galea  was 
to  him,  when  only  in  the  forty-second  year  of  « liberal,  comprising  all  the  branches  of  science 

his  age.     To  what  has  been  already  mentioned  then  cultivatfed  by  the  Greeks.    He,  at  length, 

respecting  his  character  we  have  to  add,  that  through  the  admonidon  of  a  dream  (as  he  a^ 

be  was  truly  [hous  without  ostentation^  serious  terts),  turned  his  studies  to  mediciiw,  in  which 

without  inorosenes3>  humble,  though  in  such  his  masters  were  Satyrus  and  Pelops.    In  pur> 

h^' reputation  for  his  learning,  cheerful  with-  suit  of  knowledge  he  travelled  to  the  principal 

out  levity,  and  on  account  of  Ma  benevolence  cities  of  that  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  aa 

ti  dispoiition,  and  mild  courteous  manners,  the  Smyrna,  Corinth,  and  Alexandria ;  and  in  his 

object    of  very  general   respect   and   esteem,  twenty-eighth  year  returned  to  his  native  plaoCf 

Scnne  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  day  lived  where,  for  some  time,  he  undertook  the  chinir- 

in  habits  of  friendship  with  him,  and  among  gical  care  of  gladiators.    He  first  visited  Rome 

others  the  lord-chanceUor  King,  Dr.  Uoadly,  at  abdut  his  thirty-third  year,  and  obtained  great 

that  time  bishop  of  Bangor,  and  Dr.  Bradford,  reputadon  from  his  anatomical  and  pracdcal 

bishop  of  Rochester.    Soon  after  his  death,  skill.  ■  After  remaining  there  about  four  years* 

four  volumes  of  "  Sermons  upon  several  Sub-  he  quitted  it  on  occasion  of  a  destructive  pesti- 

jects,  fay  the  late  Reverend  and  learned  Dr.  Icnce,  and  returned  to  his  own  country.     He 

John  Gale,"  were  given  to  die  public,  and  met  was,  however,  soon  afterwards  recalled  by  the 

'  with  such  a  reception  as  mignt  be  expected  pressing  letters  of  the  Joint  enmrors,  Marcus 

from  the  author's  reputadon  while  living.  They  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Vcrus.     The  former,  oa 

are  distinguished  by  the  utility  and  importance  leaving  Rome  for  the  German  war,  confided 

of  their  subjects,  strength  and  clearness  of  rea-  the  medical  care  of  his  son  Commodus  to 

coning,   and  masculine   unaffected  eloquence.  Galen.     It  is  not  known  where  he  passed  the 

Biag.  Brii. — M.  remaining  part  of  his  life,  or  when  he  died,  but 

GALEANO,  Joseph,  a  physician  of  Paler-  it  is  conjectured  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of 

■DOi  was  bom  about  Kicj.    He  became  very  Scverus. 

eminent  in  his  profession  throughout  the  island  Galen,  as  might  be  supposed  of  one  so  emi- 
of  Sidlri  and  was  employed  by  the  viceroys  nei^t  in  his  profession,  had  many  rivals  and 
and  nobility,  who  regarded  him  as  the  Hippo-  enemies,  whoin  he  leems  to  have  taken  no  care 
erates'of  his  country.  He  taught  medicine  near  to  conciliate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  treated  widi 
fifty  yean  at  Palermo,  and  had  a  great  number  contempt.  He  was,  indeed,  confident  in  his 
of  disciples,  who  carried  his  fame  over  Italy,  and  own  powersi  and  in  his  writings  speaks  Auch 
to  other  parts  of  Europe.  He  wrote  several  and  ooastinKly  of  himself,  and  with  little  mo- 
works  on  medical  subjects,  which,  however,  deration  of  tiiose  fi-om  whom  he  differed.  No 
have,  probably  been  little  read  elsewhere;  for  physician  had  ever  a  better  right,  from  the  vast 
Haller  contents  himself  with  giving  a  bare  list  extent  of  his  knowledge,  to  arrogate  superio^itf 
of  dicir  tides.  Galeaao  was  a  man  of  general  over  his  contemporaries }  and  perhaps  in  du» 
knowledge,  and  distinguished  himself  among  whole  history  of  the  science  no  example  is  to  be 
his  anianrjmat  u  a  poilosopber,  dtrioe,  and  fonnd  of  one  ■wta  took  a  wider  range,  or  car- 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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ri«d  his  researches  and  improTements  into  more  opimon*  than  of  the  inTcstigation  of  causes  and 
branches.  In  fact,  he  set  limits  to  medicinej  effects  as  really  existing  in  nature.  His  works, 
which  no  one  for  a  number  of  centuries  ven-  "  De  Temperamends,"  "  Dc  DlfFerentiis  & 
tured  to  pass  overi  and  the  works  of  Galen  Causis  Morborum,"  and  "  Methodus  Me- 
were  the  received  medical  code  down  to  the  dendif"  are  among  the  most  considerable  (^ 
time  of  the  rcriral  of  experimental  enquiry.  diis  dasa.  That  "  De  Locis  Afiectis"  is  very 
His  writings  were  exceedingly  numerous.  In  raluablc  in  a  pathological  view.  His  wora 
his  own  enumeration  of  them  he  reckons  two  on  diet,  and  on  the  choice  and  composition  of 
hundred,  which  were  burnt  in  the  temple  of  medicines,  added  much  to  the  stotk  of  know- 
Peace;  but  those  which  are  come  down  to  our  ledge  then  possessed  on  those  sut^ects.  It 
times  are  sufficient  to  compose  a  very  volumin-  would  be  almost  endless  to  enumerate  all  the 
out  body  of  practical  and  theoretical  medicine,  separate  pieces  of  this  author,  with  their  editions 
Merely  te  recite  the  titles  of  these  would  oc-  and  the  commentaries  that  have  been  made 
cupy  much  room  to  little  purpose;  we  sliall  upon  them.  His  whole  works  have  been  *e-> 
therefore  content  ourselves  widi  a  short  nouce  veral  times  published  in  Ladn  'translations, 
of  some  of  the  most  important.  The  only  complete  edition  in  -Qreek  and  Latin 
Though  a  diligent  anatomist,  it  does  not  is  that  of  Chartier,  together  with  the  works  of 
appear  that  he  ever  dissected  human  bodies,  Hippocrates,  in  thirteen  volumes  folio,  Paris, 
and  many  errors  in  his  descriptions  may  be  1660,  which,  however,  is  reckoned  not  to  owe 
traced  to  his  transferring  to  men  what  he  had  much  to  the  learning  of  the  editor.  The  style 
observed  in  brutes.  He,  however,  instituted  a  of  Galen  is  polite  and  eloquent,  but  prolix  and 
great  many  experiments  upon  living  bodies,  diffuse,  and  ne  frequently  repeats  himself  in  his 
some  of  them  of  a  very  nice  and  delicate  kind,  works.  He  shows  himself  well  acquainted 
He  is  the  first  writer  who  has  any  thing  of  with  philosophy  and  science  in  general,  and 
consequence  on  the  blood-vessels,  and  he  dis-  deserves  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  uni- 
covered  by  experiment  that  the  arteries  always  veraal  scholars  of  antiquity.  His  own  mass^ 
contain  blixKi,  and  that  their  ointraction  pro-  and  modern  improvements,  have  now  in  great 
pels  it  into  the  veins.  One  of  the  best  and  measure  consigned  his  writings  to  neglect,  but 
most  capital  of  his  works  is  hu  treatise  "  De  his  fame  can  only  perish  with  the  science  itself. 
Usu  Partium,"  in  seventeen  books,  in  which  be  Halitri  Btblietb.  Med.  Praet.  (^  Anatom.  Ti- 
considers  at  large  the  action  and  uses  of  all  the  raicstbi,     Mereri. — A. 

principal  parts  of  the  body,  with  the  philoso-  GALEN,  Bbrnard-ChristofherVi,h,  bi- 
phical  view  of  supporting  ue  doctrine  of  final  shop  of  Munster,  a  singular  instance  m  modem 
causes  in  t^poution  to  the  Epicureans.  Many  times  of  the  union  of  the  military  with  the 
luce  and  cations  observations  in  this  piece  cpisco^alcharactcr,  wasbom  in  1604,  of  one  of 
prove  die  minute  accuracy  with  which  he  had  the  principal  families  of  Westphalia.  In  his. 
examined  those  animals  to  which  his  dissections  youth  he  followed  the  profession  of  arms,  amt 
were  confined.  Other  valuable  vrarks  upon  for  some  time  commanded  a  regiment  in  the 
anatomical  and  physiological  topics  are  those  service  of  the  elector  of  Cologne.  At  length 
entitled  "  Dc  Facultatibus  Naturalibus;"  "  De  he  obtained  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Mun- 
Motu  Musculorum;"  "  De  Fetuum  Forma-  ster,  and  afterwards  the  provostship  of  the 
tione;**  and  "  De  Fulsuum  DiSi:rentiis."  In  same.  His'  uncle,  who  brought  him  up,  ck- 
the  practice  of  medicine  it  is  doubtful  whether  pected  to  be  chosen  prince-bishop  of  that  see, 
bis  writings  have  done  more  good  or  harm.  He  but  the  nephew  supplanted  him,  and,  in  i6$o» 
added  much  to  the  fund  of  observation,  and  caused  the  election  to  fall  upon  himself,  I'he 
improved  the  art  of  pharmacy;  but  he  esta-  pope  refused  to  confirm  it,  but  such  was  the 
blished  as  the  basis  of  his  practice  a  theory,  vigour  of  Bernard's  character,  that  he  establish* 
aimple  indeed,  but  founded  upon  false  iiypo-  ed  his  authority,  and  caused  it  to  be  respected 
theses.  This  was  the  system,  so  long  fiunous  by  his  neighbours.  His  attempt  to  intioduce- 
in  the  schools,  of  plethora  and  cacochymy,  a  garrison  of  his  own  troops  into  Munster  occa- 
and  of  the  three  humours  and  their  four  quali-  sioncd  a  quarrel  with  that  city,  Wuch  he  he- 
ties,  to  which  all  his  curative  indications  were  sieged  and  furiously  bombarded;  bui  &c  in- 
•ccommodatcd.  This  was  the  parent  of  that  terposition  of  the  United  Provinces-  and  the- 
abnndance  and  subtility  of  ^vision  and  com-  neighbouring  powers  obliged  him  to  enter  intO' 
pUcatioii  iriiich  so  loosobKured  the  reasonings  a  compromise.  He  built,  however,  a  strong 
of  physiuansi  and  maSe  dieir  whole  art  rather  citadel  in  order  to  bridle  it  for  the  future.  Itk 
the  iwilt  o£  logical  iofereoce  fromprccoBc«ive4  1664  hewaschoKooiie  of  ^dtiectonof  dit; 
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army  of  the  empire  against  tlie  Turks;  but  a 
peace  soon  following  put  an  end  to  an  employ 
so  congenial  to  his  disposition.  The  ill-will  lie 
tore  the  United  States  for  their  interference 
tictween  him  and  his  subjects,  together  with  a 
subsidy  from  Charles  II.  of  England,  induced 
him,  in  1665,  to.  take  up  arms  against  the  re- 
public, and  he  made  an  irruption  into  Ovcrysscl 
and  took  several  placet,  but  the  interposition  of 
France  obliged  him  to  withdraw  hi:i  forces  and 
make  peace.  In  1671  he  joined  the  league  be- 
tween France  and  England  against  the  United 
i>tatC5,  and  took  several  places  from  them  and 
their  ally  the  elector  of  Brandenburg;  but  the 
Imperial  arms  turned  the  fortune  of  war  against 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sign  another  peace 
in  i6'4.  In  the  next  year  he  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Denmark  against 
Sweden,  from  which  power  he  made  some  con- 
<|uest3  in  Bremen  and  Verden.  At  length  he 
seace^bly  terminated  a  life  which  he  had  spent 
ui  quarrels  with  his  neighbours,  and  in  main- 
taining the  character  of  a  brave  and  able  com- 
Diander,  and  enterprising  prince,  but  certainly 
not  of  a  christian  bishcni.  He  died  in  1678, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Afereri,  Med% 
Vmvers.  Hijl.—A. 

-  GALEN,  or  Galien,  Matthew,  a  learned 
catholic  divine  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  an 
active  instrument  in  establishing  the  reputation 
of  the  university  of  Douay,  was  a  native  of 
West  Cappelle,  a  small  town  in  the  island  of 
Walcheren,  in  the  province  of  Zealand.  He 
pursued  his  studies  at  Douay,  and  after  he  had 
taken  his  bachelor's  degree,  wag  admitted  into 
orders,  and  acquired  much  reputation  as  a 
preacher,  and  as  a  lecturer  in  theology.  After- 
wards he  filled  the  chair  of  professor  in  that 
faculty  at  the  university  of  DiUingen,  during 
the  space  of  three  years.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  period  he  was  recalled  to  Douay,  where 
he  received  the  bonnet  of  doctor,  and  contri- 
buted by  his  exertions,  in  diSerent  professor- 
shipB  which  he  successively  filled,  to  raise  that 
university  to  high  credit  in  the  catholic  world- 
A  sense  of  the  obligations  which  by  these 
means  he  conferred  on  their  city,  induced  the 
inhabitants  of  Douay  to  recommend  him  to  the 
notice  of  tlie  king  of  Spain,  their  sovereign, 
who  nominated  him  to  the  provostship  of  St. 
Peter's ;  afterwards  to  that  of  St.  Amatus ; 
and  finally  appointed  him  chancellor  of  the 
university.  He  died  in  the  year  1573.  Not- 
withstanding that  his  professional  engagements 
liecessariiy  occupied  the  greatest  share  of  his 
time,  he  found  leisure  to  write  different  works, 
which  are  mich   esteemed  for  the  erudition 
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displayed  in  them,  though  they  cannot  be  com- 
nifnded  as  well-digested  compositions.  In  this 
number  are,  "  Commentarium  de  Christiano 
6t  Catliolico  Sacerdotc,"  410.  j  "  De  Originibut 
Monasticis;"  "  De  Missie  Sacrifitio;"  "  Dc 
SkcuH  nostri  Chorcis,  &C,"  Mcra-i.  Nouv. 
Did.  Hhr.—fA. 

GALEOTI,  Nicholas,  an  Italian  Jesuit, 
who  died  in  thu  year  1748.  He  is  celebrated 
for  a  collection  of  "  Lives  of  the  Generals  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  with  their  Portraits," 
folio,  in  Luiu  and  Italian,  published  at  Rome 
in  1748.  He  was  also  tlic  author  of  learned 
notes  on  the  "  Mus^eum  Odescalcum,"  in  two 
volumes  folio,  which  were  published  at  Rome 
after  the  author's  death,  in  the  year  i7st. 
N!!<!i^.  Diet.  Hijt.—M. 

GALERIUS,  C  Valerius  Maximianus, 
a  Roman  emperor,  was  a  native  of  Dacia,  of 
so  low  an  origin  that  his  first  employ  was  that 
of  a  herdsman,  whence  he  has  been  distinguish^ 
ed  by  the  surname  of  /frmmtarius.  He  was 
brought  up  to  arms,  and  by  his  valour  and  good 
conduct  nised  himself  from  the  ranks  to  the 
principal  military  posts  under  the  emperors 
Aurelian  and  Probua.  His  character  is  differ- 
ently represented  by  different  writers.  It  was 
probably  marked  with  the  groFsnesa  of  his  edu- 
cation and  profession,  yet  he  must  have  been 
somewhat  more  than  a  mere  soldier  to  induce 
such  a  sovereign  as  Diocletian  to  choose  htm  for 
his  soii-in-taw  and  partner  in  the~  empire.  It 
was  in  the  year  29!  that  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian  associated  to  themselves  respectively  Ga- 
lerius  and  Constantius  as  adopted  sons  and 
Csesars.  Calerius,  divorcing  the  wif^  to  whom 
he  was  then  united,  married  Valeria,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Diocletian ;  and  the  provinces  of  Illytia, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  committed  to  his 
goveniment.  In  the  war  with  Narscs,  king  of 
Persia,  in  396,.  Diocletian  gave  the  command  of 
the  Roman  army  to  Galerius,  who  fought  three 
battles  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the  last  of  which  he 
received  a  total  defeat.  Diocletian,  who  blam- 
ed his  rashness,  gave  him  a  very  humiliating 
reception ;  the  opportunity  of  retrieving  his 
honoiir  was  however  adbrded  him  at  the  next 
campaign.  His  skill  and  activity  were  now 
crowned  with  a  complete  victory,  in  which  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  Persian  king,  with  a 
vast  booty,  felt  into  his  hands.  Galerius  ho- 
noured himself  by  the  humane  and  respectful 
manner  in  which  he  treated  his^  captives,  and 
the  war  was  terminated  by  a jpeace  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  empire.  The  violent  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  under  Diocletian  is 
ioiputed  chiefly  to  the  insiigatiqn  of  Galeriusj 
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who  inherited  from  his  mother  an  implacable  occasioned  cidier  by  a  gross  habit  of  body,  or 
hatred  to  that  sect,  and  had  already  in  his  own  intemperance,  (but  in  which  the  ccclesi;utical 
army  and  palace  compelled  a  rigorous  com-  writers  have  found  their  ^vouiitc  divine  judg- 
pliance  with  the  rites  of  heathenism.  His  ment  against  persecutors),  under  the  effects  of 
conduct  on  this  occasion  is  painted  in  the  which  he  sunk  after  a  year's  suffering.  Not 
blackest  colours  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  i  long  before  his  death,  he  published  in  his  own 
and  the  subsequent  abdication  of  Diocletian  is  name,  and  those  of  Licinius  and  Constantine,  a 
by  Lactantius  represented  as  compelled  by  the  famous  edict,  by  which  an  end  was  put  to  the 
menaces  of  Galcrius,  though  with  little  apparent  persecution  of  the  Christians,  and  they  were 
probability.  Upon  that  event,- which,  together  permitted  freely  to  assemble  in  public  worship, 
with  the  abdication  of  Maximian,  took  place  in'  Although  in  this  edict  there  are  no  expressions 
305,  Galerius  and  Constantius  rose  to  the  su-  of  remorse  for  past  severities,  yet  from  its  con- 
preme  rank  of  Augusti ;  and  the  former  had  the  eluding  hope,  that  the  Christians  from  this  in- 
influence  to  procure  the  nomination  of  two  new  dulgence  might  be  induced  to  offer  prayers  to 
Cassars  dependent  upon  him,  Maximin  and  Se-  their  Deity  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
verus.  In  the  new  division  of  the  empire)  Ga-  emperors,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  was  not 
lerius  had  all  the  eastern  provinces,  of  which  free  from  sHspicions  that  he  had  incurred  the 
he  entrusted  the  Cxsar  Maximin  with  Syria  displeasure  of  Heaven.  Galerius  died  in  May, 
and  Egypt.  The  government  of  Galerius  is  qii,  after  reigning  upwards  of  nineteen  years 
represented  by  Lactanti\is  as  the  most  oppressive  from  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Caesar,  and  six 
and  tyrannical  that  can  be  conceived,  but  his  yean  with  the  rank  of  Augustus.  ■  Utiivtrs. 
accoimt  of  this  empctor  bears  all  the  marks  of  Hut,  Creaier.  Giiitn.—A. 
party  exaggeration.  It  appears  certain,  how-  GALESINI,  Petcr  (in  Latin  GaUiittius)^ 
ever,  that  ne  was  of  a  violent  character,  and  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a 
greedy  of  money,  which  was  necessary  for  him  native  of  Milan,  where  he  exercised  the  office  of 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  ambitious  projects.  The  apostolical  prothonotary  under  popes  Gregory 
death  of  his  co-partner  Constantius,  in  ^06,  XIII.  and  SixtusV.  He  understood  the  learned 
was  succeeded  by  the  military  elevation  of  his  Unguagcs,  and  was  conversant  in  ecclesiastical 
■on  Constantine  (see  his  life)  to  the  lank  of  antiquities.  He  bestowed  much  labour  on  il- 
Caesar;  an  event  which  Galerius  learned  with  lustrating  and  correcting  the  Roman  Martyr- 
extreme  indignation,  though  he  found  himself  ology,  giving  it  a  new  dress,  and  adding  to  it  a 
obliged  to  confirm  the  election.  He  named,  great  number  of  historical  facts.  It  was  first 
however,  Severus  the  successor  of  Constantius  published  at  Milan,  in  1577,  under  the  patron- 
in  the  rank  of  Augustus,  and  intended  by  his  age  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  with  the  title  of 

means  to  secure  his  own  supremacy  in  the  em-  "  A  Martyrology  adapted  to   the  Use  of  the 
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pire.  But  an  enumeration  of  the  persons  and  Church  of  Rome,  for  all  the  Days  in  the  - 
properties  of  the  people  of  Rome, previous  to  a  Year  ■"  dad  the  next  year  k  was  reprinted  at 
general  taxation,  excited  such  a  discontent,  that  Venice.  But  the  work  was  never  approved  by^ 
Maxentius  was  encouraged  to  atsume  the  purple  the  Roman  censors,  who  thoi^ht  it  to»  long  to 
at  Rnme,  and  in  the  subsequent  conteu  Severus  be  recited  in  the  canonical  office.  The  a'umor 
was  defeated  and  lost  his  life.  Galerius,  upon  is  also  accused  of  neglecting  to  cite  liis  vouch- 
ihis  event,  collected  an  army,  and  invaded  ers,  and  of  confounding  persons,  times,  and 
Italy,  -with  dreadful  denunciations  of  revenge;  places.  Besides  that  work,  Galesini  published 
but  so  prudently  had  Maxentius  disposed  nis  '*  The  Lives  of  the  Saints  that  aic  mentionedi 
means  of  defence,  that  the  irritated  cmpenir  in  the  Church  of  Milan,"  1582  ;  "  Notes  upoa 
was  obliged  to  make  a  disgraceful  retreat.  On  the  Greek  Text  of  the  LXX,"  '5*7 ;  "A  Com- 
his  return,  he  raised  Licinius  Co  the  vacant  seat  mentary  upon  the  Pentateuch,"  15871  "A 
of  Severus,  and  resigned  to  him  the  command  Treatise  concerning  the  Obelisk  which  Sixtus 
of  the  Illyrian  provinces.  After  this  period  be  Y.  raised  in  1^86;"  "A  Diecourse  concerning 
interfered  little  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  em-  die  Tomb  whic]>  Sixtus  V.  erected  to  the  Me- 
pire,  but' attended  to  the  improvement  of  the  mory  of  Pius  V.-,"  2  history  of  the  popes,  en- 
country  in  which  he  had  fixed  his  residence,  titled,.  "  Theatium  Pondficale ;."  translations 
and  among  other  public  works,  procured  the  from  the  &eek  into  Latin  of  some  *'  Dis.> 
discharge  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  Felso  inta  courses  of  Sl  Gregory  Nyssen,"  and  "  Theo- 
the  Danube,  and  cleared  the  lands  around  it,  sa  doict ;"  the  histories  of  **  Sulpttius  Serenis/* 
as  to  tender  them  fit  for  agriculture.  At  length  andof  "  Aimonof  Halberstadt;"  and  some  otbez 
ke  lell  into  »  painful  and  loathsome  disesse^  pieces  of  ancient  authoa>  Di^in.  MxtrL—HL 
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GALIANI,  Fekdinamd,  an  ItaHan  abbe,'ce-    mens  he  collected  amounted  to  one  hundred 
Icbratcd  for  his  wit  and  writings,  was  torn  in    and  forty-one,  and  in  the  year  1772  he  pub- 
thc  year  1713,  at  Chicti  a  town  of  Abbnizzi,     lished  a  treatise  in  which  he  gave  an  explana- 
wherc  his  father,  a  nobleman  of  Foggia,  was     tion  of  them,  entitled  "  Catalogo  delle  ^Iatcrie 
assessor  of  the  royal  court  of  justice.     In  his     appartenenti  al  Vcsuvio,  contenute  nel  Musco, 
«ighib  year  he  was  taken  under  the  protection  of    con  alcunebrcviOsservazioni.&c.Londra,  1772." 
his  uncle,  Csclcstin  Galiani  archbishop  of  Ta-     This  coilcciion  he  sent  to  pope  Benedict  XiV. 
rento,  and  after  receiving  the  necessary  jeduca-    together  with  the  printed  description ;  and  on 
tion  he  applied  to  the  study  of  the  law  along     one  of  the  boxes  he  inscribed   the  following 
with  his  eldest  brother  Bernardo.     A  satvrical     words :  "  Bearlssime  Pater,  fsc  ut  hpides  iiti 
piece,  which  he  wrote  at  the  age  of  eighteen     panes  fiant."      The  holy  father  received  the 
•  against  the  academy  Dfg/i  Emiili,  who  refused    present  with  great  satisfaction,  and  may  be  said 
to  admit  him  into  their  society,  made  him  first     to  have  converted  the  stones  into  bread  ;  for  he 
known  as-  a  writer  ;  and  this  was  soon  followed     gave  Galiani  the  living  of  Canonica,  at  Amat- 
by  his  principal  work  on  Money  and  Specie.  As     phi,  worth  four  hundred  ducats  per  annum.  As 
the  public  economy  of  the  kingdom  of  the  two     a  member  of  the  academy  of  Herculaneum,  the 
Sicilies  had  become  very  much  deranged,  va-     object-Bf  which  was  to  make  known  and  illus- 
rious  plans  were  proposed  for  amending  it,  but     trate  the  antiquities  of  Herculaneum,  Pompci, 
without  success,  when  these  states  again  ob-     and  Stabia,  he  had  a  share  in.  the  well-known 
tained  their  proper  master  in  the  year  1734.     works  on  the  antiquities  of  these  and  other  de- 
This  event,  as  well  as  the  war  which  soon  jol-     stroyed  cities,  and  explained  a  great  many  an- 
lowcd,  caused  a  prodigious  influx  of  money  into     tique  paintings  which  had  been  assigned  to  him 
them  from  Spain,  France  and  Germany ;  but     for  that  purpose.     On  the  death  ofhis  patronj 
though  the  new  government  had  made  a  great     pope  Benedict  XiV.  in   17^8,  out  of  gratitude 
many  regulations  to  piomote  trade  and  the  arts,    for  the  kindness  received  from  him,  he  wrote 
the  specie  seemed  at  once  to  disappear ;  the    bis  eulogy,  in   which  he   exerted   the   whole 
price  of  all  commodities  suddenly  rose ;  a  great     power  of  his  eloquence.     In  1759  he  was  ap- 
alteration  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  ex-     pointed  secretary  to  the  French  embassy;  and' 
.     change  -,  and  many  commercial  houses  who  be-  .  it  was  at  this  period  thathis  public  career  com- 
fore  had  acquired  immense  property  fell  into  a    mcnced.     He  was  a  confidential  friend  of  the 
state  of  decline.    This  situation  of  affairs  in-    minister  Tanuccij  who  kept  up  with  him  a  con- 
duced Galiani  to  write  a  work,  in  five  books,     tinued    epistolary    correspondence.       Though 
"On  Money  and  Specie,"  which  was  published     not  much   pleas^  with  Paris   at  first,  his  wit 
'  in  the  year  1750.  Thereare  few  works  of  this     and  eonvirial  turn  soon  procured  him  admission 
kind  which  display  so  much  order,  precision     into   the  first  company,  the  friendship  of  the 
and  boldness  of  thought,  and  where  the  subject     most  eminent  literary  characters,  and  the  gene- 
is  treated  in  so  clear  and  elegant  language.   The    ral  reputation  of  a  great  man.     His  witticisms 
Work  was  printed  without  the  author's  name,     and  repartees  were  not  only  repeated  tbrough- 
and   it  remained  for  a  considerable  time  un-    out  the  whole  city,  but  were  introduced  into 
juiown.     It  was  received  with  the  greatest  ap-    printed  works,  such  as  "  L'Espion  devalise." 
probation  by  the   whole  city ;  it  was  also  in    During  his  residence  in  France,  he  did  not  ncg- 
breat  request  in  foreign  countries,  though  the     lect  the  study  of  the  belles-lettres.     He  be-  ~ 
name  of  the  author  was  still  concealed.     When     gan  in  Paris  to  write  annotadons  on  Horace,  in 
its  fame  was  fully  established,  he  at  length  dts-    which  he  examined  the  occasion  and  subject  of 
covered  himself,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  uncle    each  poem,  in  order  to  enable  the  classical 
and  of  all  his  friends.     I'he  first  geniuses  of  the    reader  to  comprehend  the  allegories  and  obscure 
time  complimented  him  upon  it ;  and  every  body     allusions.     Besides  explaining  many  dark  pas- 
was  astonished  to  find  so  much  depth  of  judg-    sages  in  a  new  manner,  he  arranged  the  poeni& 
ment  in  so  young  a  man.     He  now  obtained     in  a  new  order  according  to  time  and  place,  and 
some  preftrment  in  the  churih;  and,  at  the     exhibited  the  progress  which  Horace  himself 
expence    of  his  uncle,  made  a  tour  through     made  in  poetry  nil  he  attained  to  a  perfection 
Italy  which  procured  him  an  acquaintance  with    that  never  can  be  imitated.     He  amended  also 
ihe  most  eminent  men  of  letters  in  that  coun-    many  errors,  which  in  the  course  of  time  had 
fry>     About  the  year  175$  he  began  to  form  a    crept  into  the  text ;  and  in  his  labour  he  was 
collection  of  all  the  kinds  of  stones  found  in  the    greatly  assisted  by  the  matluscripts  in  the  king's 
neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius;  apian  which  no    library.     In  the  year  1763,  the  celebrjtedgeo- 
pne  had  ««cr  thought  of  before.     The  speci-    graptwr  Rizzi  Zannoni,  of  Padua,  was  at  Paris> 
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■fcaylilg  been  invited  thither  by  Lewis  XVT.,  for  himei,  in  quarto,  without  tncludtrtg  those 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  lioundaries  be-  found  single,  and  still  exist  in  manuscript.  In 
tween  tlie  French  and  the  English  posseasions  the  year  177P  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  died 
in  America.  Galiani,  sensible  of  the  incor-  loaded  with  honours  and  offices  on  the  30th  ctf 
Tkctness  of  the  maps  of  the  kingdom  of  Naplc*  October,  17H7,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  ago.  He 
which  had  been  published,  and  desirous  to  have  possessed  his  usual  spirits  and  liveliness  to  the 
as  complete  and  accurate  a  map  of  his  native  last  moment.  A  fondness  for  the  ^ems  of 
•country  as  that  of  Sicily,  which  fidd-marshal  Horace  had  become  in  him  a  passion, 'which  nc- 
Schmettau  caused  to  be  constructed  in  1 720,  at  companied  him  to  the  grave.  iUesides  the  above- 
the  desire  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  em-  mentioned  commentary,  he  wrote  friso,  ^n  three 
ployed  the  abort -mentioned  ingenious  geo-  books,  "  ATriintise  on  the  inmvte  Propensities 
"grapher  to  make  a  new  and  improved  map  of  or  Inclinations  of  Men,  or  the  Principles  of  ^e 
■«te  kingdom  of  Naples-  He  next  wrote  in  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nittions,  Reduced  from  rtft 
Trench  langaage  a  work  on  the  corn  trade,  con-  Poemsof  Horncc."  Tlie  prineiplesof  tliiswhole 
sisting  of  eight  dialo^es.  He  undertook  it  in  system  were  extracted  from  'Homce  alone.  The 
,  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of  corn  which  work  was  preceded  by  a  Lifc-of  the  poet,  whiok 
had  prevailed  in  France  for  many  years,  and  contained  no  information  but  what -wHs  collect:- 
"which  often  occasioned  not  only  a  famine  in  the  ed  from  his  poenM.  In  1779'hc  pobtiiJicd  ft 
kingdom,  but  commotions  and  insurrections,  bonkonthe  Neapolitan  dialect,  in^iich  heex- 
'With  a  view  to  encourage  agriculture,  the  king,  plains  the  grammatical  rules  of  4t,  and  asserts 
in  1764,  permitted  by  an  edict,  registered  m  that  the  pronunciation  of -none  of  the  other 
■parliament,  the  fiee  exportation  of  com  from  Italian  dialects  is  so  'hannontbufi,  so  expressive, 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Inngdom.  Galiani,  in  «nd  so  agreeable  to  the  muses.  At  the  end  -bb 
his  work,  endeavoured  to  shew  that  this  edict,  gives  an  account  of  all  die  poets  and  other 
and  other  regulations  established  by  the  court,  ■writers  who  have  made  -use  of  (his  dialect, 
were  the  causesof  the  scarcity,  and  of  the  nu-  This,  like  all  his  other  works,  was  published  at 
tnerous  disorders  which  attended  it.  While  he  Naples  without -his  name.  The  new  and  «i)^ 
remained  at  Paris  he  kept  the  work  secret,  for  gular  ideas  contained  in  it,  attractad  great  nvt- 
fear  of  incurring  the  resentment  of  the  nation ;  tice  in  Italy,  and  found  many  violent  oppoeer&i 
but  after  his  departure  it  appeared  under  the  but  being  an  enemy  to  literary  squabbles,  he 
title  of  *'  Dialcpu^iur  le  Commerce  det  Birds  \  returned  no  answer  to  'those  who  attackedhim, 
Londres,  1770-8;  and  excited  a  great  deal  of  and  rather  employed  their  objecttons-to  improve 
attention  in  France.  The  means  proposed  by  asecond  edition,  which  he  began- next  year bia 
"Galiani  against  the  abuse  of  free  exportation  and  never  completed.  As  the  map  of  the  kingdom 
monopoly  found  a  great  many  partisans  among  ofNaples,  constructed  at  P-aris  m  1-769,  was 
those  who  ascribed  all  the  disorders  which  had  taken  from  old  maps,  'without  being  corrected 
takcn^lace'to  the  government.  The  economists,  'by  actual  measurementorasitTonomicalobscrva'- 
on  the  other  hand,  adhered  to  their  favoorite  lion,  he  induced  the  kwg-to  give  ordere  for  die 
opinions,  apdwished  that  the  old  system  might  ^construction  of  a  new  'and  improved  .on«. 
be  oontmued.  The  abbe  Morellet,  who  had  Zannoni,  who  had  delineated  the  formar  one  at 
iobtatned  great  Consideration  among  them,  took  Pansj  was  accordingly  invited  from -P^dua  M 
Op  his  pen  to  refute  the  Dialogues  ;  and  all  the  undertake  the  '•rofk;  ind  hnd  survesor^  a»- 
•gazettes,  journals,  and  other  periodical  works  tronomers,  draftsmen,  and  pwiots,  were  dispatchi- 
of  the  day,  teemed  with  articles  which  ^elated  ed  to  all  the  provinces  and  sea  -coasts,  to  deter- 
tb  this  literary  dispute.  But  the  court  seemed  mine  (he  longitudeanddistancefeof  places  ".from 
■inclined  to  favour  the  system  of  Galiani ;  for  it  these  Zannoni,  under  the  direction  of  G^iwi^ 
■moderated  the  prohibitions  before  imposed,  and  "was  to  delineate  not  only  a  map  on  .  thir*y'*WO 
•forbade  the  abbe  Mordlet,  or  any  Other  person,  Sheets,  in  which  all  the  provinces,  towns,  vib- 
'■ta  -write  against  htm.  Notwithstanding  the  lagea,  highways,  bridges  and  passes,  portg^ 
opposition  ■which  this  wort  experienced,  rt  ■was  mountains,  mines,  forests,  and'Cvery  thing  that 
much  esteemed  in  France,  and  was-  generally  belongs  to  political  economy,  were  to  be  repre^ 
TCTd  on  account  of  the  neW  and  singular  man-  sentcd,  but  also  a  maritime  chart  onrwenty^vf 
Her  in  whirfi  the  author  treated  this  important  aheeis.  Galiani,  however,  lived  only  to  see  a 
subject.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Naples,  the  "small  part  of  the  fruit  of  his  many  exertions  5 
^greatest  men  whom  France  at  that  time  possess-  for  no  more  than  five  sheets  of  (he  maiin* 
-ed  entered  into  an  epistolary  correspondence  chart,  which  weie all  ever  published,  were«n"» 
•with  him  r-dieir -letters  form  -nme-thiA- vt>-  -gntven  in  his- lifc-time.  Galiani  was  *ii^lofod 
VOL.  ^v.  P  P 
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aha  un  an  iinpOTtant  work  "  On  the  natural  Du-  of  a  tutor,  nude  a  rapid  progress  in  those  sc^ 
ties  of  Princes  to  other  belligerent  Powers,"  cnces,  commeacing  with  Euclid,  and  after- 
whtch  made  its  appearance  in  1782,  and  was  wards  making  himself  master  of  the  worlu  of 
translated  into  German,  with  some  additions,  Archimedes,  and  of  other  ancient  matlicmatl- 
by  C.  A.  C'd:sar.  It  was  written  in  consequence  clans.  When  his  father  perceived  whicli  waf 
of  the  war  between  the  English,  French,  and  his  inclination  tended,  and  that  his  improve- 
Spaniards,  in  whidi  the  Neapolitans  and  other  ment  indicated  uncommon  talents  for  matbe- 
courts  remained  neuter.  The  subject  was  pro-  matical  pursuits,  he  prudently  suffered  lum  t9 
posed  to  him  by  his  court,  and  he  introduced  follow  the  natural  bbs  of  his  mind  without  any 
into  his  work  geometrical  order  and  the  utmost  restraint.  So  great  was  the  reputation  that  he 
perspicuity.  His  merit  was  known  to  and  re-  acquired  as  a  mathematician,  that  in  the  year 
spectcd  by  the  first  monarcks  in  Europe.  No  15^9  the  duke  of  Tuscany  appointed  him  to 
stranger  of  any  distinction  arrived  at  Naples  the  mathematical  chatr  in  the  university  of  Fisa. 
without  endcaToUiing  to  form  an  acquaintance  He  dischai^ed  the  duties  of  this  appointmcnf 
with  him.  The  emperor  Joseph  II-i  during  for  about  three  years,  with  the  applause  and  ad- 
his  residence  in  that  city,  often  nonourcd  him  miration  of  the  liberal  and  more  enlightened  ^ 
with  an  interview,  and  before  that  prince  visit-  but  not  without  exciting  the  jealousy  and  op- 
ed Naples,  he  wrote  to  him,  requesting  that  on  position  of  the  violent  Aristotelians,  who,  be- 
his  arrival  he  would  act  as  his  Cicerone,  and  cause  he  ventured  to  question  some  of  the  hyp6- 
poittt  out  to  him  all  the  antiquities.  The  em-  thetical  maxims  of  their  master,  held  him  out 
press  of  Russia,  Catharine  II.,  not  only  sent  in  the  odious  light  of  a  visionary  aitd  dangerous 
him  presents,  but  requested  the  academy  of  innovator.  Becoming  disgusted  with  the  ob- 
Petersburgh,  in  the  year  1782,  to  elect  bim  a  structions  which  their  ignorance  and  bigotry 
member.  Galiani  was  of  small  stature  and  a  threw  in  the  viray  of  hiii  promoting  just  prin- 
/air  complexion  ;  bad  an  active,  lively  look,  was  cipks  of  science,  in  the  year  119a  he  resigned 
exceedingly  polite,  and  dressed  in  an  elegant  his  professorship  at  Pisa,  and  accepted  with 
style.    He  spoke  with  great  boldness  and  much  pleasure  of  an  invitation  that  was  sent  him  to 

I resence  of  mind}  but  without  pride  or  conceiL  iill  the  mathematical  chair  in  the  university  of 
a  all  companies  therefore  he  made  a  dis-  Padua.  In  this  seminary  he  continued  for 
-tinguished  figure,  and  vnis  listened  to  with  ple»-  eighteen  years,  eslrcmed  and  cherished  by  the 
sure.  To  the  poor  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor;  Paduans  and  Venetians,  raising  the  credit  of 
especially  after  he  had  obtained  preferment  in  the  university  as  a  school  of  sound  philosophy^ 
the  church.  A  life  of  Galiani,  written  by  tiouis  and  admired  by  all  the  learned  who  had  su&- 
Diodali,  was  published  at  Naples  in  1788.  <:ient  liberality  and  spirit  to  emancipate  thenv- 
Hirscbiitg' I  Manual  af  emituid  Periims  tubo  died  selves  from  the  fetters  of  ancient  prejudices, 
iff  the  lighieentb  Ceraury-—].  By  degrees  Tuscany  felt  an  increasing  ardour 
GAXJLEI,  Galilro,  a  most  excellent  phi-  for  improvement ;  and  ik)  sooner  was  it  knows 
losopher,  matiieroatician]  and  astronomer,  was  that  Galileo's  patriotism  inclined  bim  to  devote 
the  son  of  a  Florentine  nobleman,  and  bom  at  liis  services  to  his  native  country,  than  Conno 
Pisa,  in  the  year  i  jd4>  The  earliest  subjects  II.  grand-duke,  sent  for  him  to  Fisa,  id  the 
of  his  studies  were  poetry,  music,  and  drawing;  year  161 1,  where  he  made  him  professor  of  nu- 
but  bis  genius  soon  led  him  to  the  cultivation  of  thematics,  with  a  very  considerable  stipentL- 
Eoblimer  sciences,  by  his  proficiency  in  which  Afterwards  he  invited  him  to  Florence,  and 
he  ha^  immortalised  hit  name.  His  father,  gave  him  the  title  of  principal  mathematician 
tiiough  a  noble,  possessed  but  a  limited  for-  and  philosopher  to  bis  highness,  continuing  to 
tune,  and  was  therefore  desirous  of  educating  him  the  salary  annexed  to  his  professorship, 
him  a  physician,  that  he  might  secure  greater  without  any  (ligation  to  a  residence  at  Pisa, 
means  of  independence  from  the  profits  of  his  With  the  study  of  mathematics  Galileo  united 
profession,  than  he  co«ld  derive  from  his  pa-  that  of  physics,  particularly  the  doctrines  of 
tcnial  estate-  With  thit  view  he  entered  him  mechanics  and  optics.  Before  he  had  settled  a£ 
as  a  student  in  philosophy  and  medicine  at  the  Padua,  he  had  written  his  "  Mechanics,"  or 
.  unnCTsity  of  Pisa ;  but  Galileo  became  soon  treatise  on  the  benefits  derived  tiom  that  sci^ 
\lissatisfied  with  the  obscurity  of  the  Afistoteliaa  ence  and  its  instruments;  and  also  his  "  Bar- 
system,  then  bugbt  in  the  schools,  and  con-  lance,"  for  findmg  the  proportion  of  alloy  or 
eeived  an  unconquerable  dislike  to  medical  stu-  mixed  metals..  Tnese  he  had  introduced  mto 
dies.  He  now  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  his  lectures  at  that  university.  Being,  informed 
the  matbeiaatics,  uul>  without  the  usistance  at  Venice^  in  the  year  1609,  that  janseii]  a 
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Dutchnun,  had  invented  x  glass  hy  means  of  '  explanations,  but  was  directly  accused  of  h«- 
which  distant  objects  appeared  as  if  tlicy  were  resy  for  maintaining  the  two  propositions,  that 
near,  he  turned  his  attention  to  this  subject,  and  tlie  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  iiii- 
from  the  imperfect  accounts  which  he  had  re-  moveable  by  a  local  motion  ;  and  that  the  earth, 
ccived,  and  his  own  reflections  on  the  mature  of  is  not  the  centre  of  the  world,  nor  ifflmovc- 
refraction,  discovered  the  construction  of  that  able,  but  moves  with  a  diurnal  motion.  These 
instrument.  The  next  day,  after  he  had  solved  propositions  he  was  by  a  decree  of  the  In<]uisi' 
the  problem  of  its  construction,  he  made  such  tors  ordered  to  renounce,  and  not  to  defenii 
an  instmmcnt,  and  by  the  attention  which  he  them  cither  in  conversation  or  writing,  or  even 
paid  to  its  perfection  and  improvement,  may  to  insinuate  them  into  the  minds  of  any  persona 
justly  be  considered  as  the  second  inventor  of  whomsoever.  Most  accounts  concur  in  stating, 
the  telescope.  ,  He  now  turned  his  instrument  that  on  this  occasion  he  was  committed  to  the 
towards  the  heavens,  and  discovered  unheard-of  prison  of  the  holy  office,  where  he  was  confined 
wonders.  He  perceived  the  surface  of  the  moon  for  about  five  months  ;  but  according  to  othi 
not  to  be  smooth,  but  rough,  and  full  of  pro-  accounts  he  was  treated  with  greater  mildness^ 
mincnces  and  cavities.  The  milky-way  he  and  only  threatened  with  imprisonment  if  he 
found  to  be  an  assemblage  of  fixed  stars,  invi-  should  prove  refractory.  Be  that  as  it  may,  h,e 
sible  to  the  naked  eye.  Venus  he  found  to  was  not  permitted  to  quit  Rome  until  he  had 
vary  in  its  phases  like  the  moon.  The  figure  of  promised  to  conform  himself  to  the  decree  of 
Saturn  he  observed  to  be  oblong,  and  imagined  the  Inquisition  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  bis  sen- 
that  it  consisted  of  three  distinct  parts,  one  tence  wouM  have  been  more  severe,  had  not 
spherical  in  the  midst,  and  two  lesser  ones  on  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  vrarmly  interested 
the  sides,  which  afterwards  appeared  to  be  only  himself  on  his  behalf,  as  well  as  some  persons 
the  anf^,  or  extreme  parts  of  batum's  ring.  Ju-  of  high  rank  and  influence  at  the  papal  court, 
piter  he  saw  surrounded  with  four  rnoons,  Galileo  now  returned  to  his  studies,  in  whic^ 
which  in  honour  of  the  duke  de  Medici  he  called  his  astronomical  observations  and  otlier  happy 
Mcdicean  stars,  and  soon  perceived  that  by  discoveries  served  to  establish  most  completely 
means  of  their  frequent  eclipses  geographical  and  satisfactorily  the  truth  of  bis  obnoxioi^ 
longitudes  might  be  found.  On  the  sun's  disk  opinions.  From  time  to  time  he  hid  before  the 
he  perceived  spots,  from  the  motion  of  which  public  an  accountof  his  discoveries,  with  sucft 
he  infhred  that  the  sun  revolved  on  its  axis,  remarks  and  inferences  as  tended  to  point  out 
It  was  while  he  was  pursuing  these  discoveries,  the  natural  conclusions  to  be  drawn  frpm  them, 
that  he  was  invited  to  Florence,  where,  as  we  At  length,  in  the  year  163a,  he  ventured  to 
have  seen,  he  had  leisure  afforded  him  to  defote  publish  at  Florence  his  famous  "  Dialogues  on 
himself  to  his  mathematical  and  philosophical  the  two  greatest  Systems  of  the  World,  tjie 
studies,  without  being  obliged  to  attend  to  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copemican  ;"  in  which  he  pro- 
duties  of  his  professorship.  In  a  very  few  years,  duced  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  both 
however,  his  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  the  systems,  without  expressing  a  decided  opinion 
ignorant  and  bigotted  clergy,  on  account  of  the  which  of  them  was  the  true  one,  but  not  with- 
zeal  which  he  dtscoveicd  for  illustrating  and  out  suchinslnuationsiiifavouroftheCopemicuv 
confirming  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  system,  as  sufficiently  indicated  its  superior  reasonable- 
That  system  they  maintained  to  be  false  and  ness,  and  his  own  belief  in  it-  These  dialogues, 
hercticiU,  as  being  contrary  to  the  plain  and  ex-  likewise,  contain  some  keen  strokes  of  raillery 
press  language  01  the  Scriptures ;  and  by  their  against  the  Aristotelians,  for  their  bigotted  a.nd 
complaints  against  him  to  the  Incjuisition  at  servile  attachment  to  every  hypothesis  of  their 
Rome,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him,  in  the  master.  Scarcely  had  tlils  work  made  its  ap- 
year  1615,  to  appear  in  that  city  to  justify  him-  pearance,  before  the  cry  of  hi;res¥  was  raised 
self.  According  to  letters  written  from  Rome  more  loudly  than  avei  against  Galileo,  and  h? 
by  the  learned  Anthony  Querenghi,  Galileo  was  again  cited  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of 
did  not  lose  his  courage  on  Uiis  occasion,  but  the  Inquisition,  in  the  year  1633.  Though 
In  numerous  companies  of  men  of  letters  and  now  seventy  years  of  age,  he  was  obliged  to 
o&ers,  defended  the  Copemican  doctrine  with  submit  to  the  persecuting  mandate,  and  on  his 
a  force  of  argument  which  persuaded  many  of  arrival  at  Rome  was  at  first  committed  prisoner 
its  truth  and  reasonableness,  and  silenced  the  to  the  apartments  of  the  fiscal  of  the  holy  oC- 
objections  of  others  who  would  not  be  con-  fice.  Afterwards,  through  the  intercession  of 
vinced.  yfhta  He  attended  the  Inquisition,  the  grand-duke,  he  was  permitted  to  reside  iq 
however,  he  was  not  suffered  to  eater  into  any  the  house  of  his  embassador  wlule  the  proccai 
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isu  carrying  on  against  him.  After  'hi%  trial  observes,  tliere  had  beea  nothing  done  in  ajitr 
had  lasteii  about  two  months,  he  was  brought  chanica]  geometry,  till  Galileo,  who  possessed 
)ip  .to  r<xeive  sentence  in  full  congregation ;  an  excellent  judgment,  and  great  skill ,  in  the 
when  he  was  ordered,  in  the  most  solemn  man-  most  abstruse  points  of  geometry,  first  cxtend- 
ner,  to  abjurt:  and  condemn  the  Copernican  cd  the  boundaries  of  that  science,  and  began  to 
system,  as  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  reduce  the  resistance  ^f  solid  bodies  to  its  laws. 
bind  htm^^elf  by  0.1th  no  longer  to  teach  or  sup-  We  shall  follow  the  example  of  Dr.  Hutton,  in 
,porf  iti  either  directly  or  indirectly.  As  a  pu-  giving  a  summary  sketch  of  hid  discoveries  and 
nishmL^nt  lor  having  disobeyed  the  former  dc-  improvements,  chiefly  in  the  language  of  the 
cree  of  the  court,  he  was  comJemned  td  be  de-  judicious  Colin  Maclaurin.  "  He  made  the 
'tained  in  the  prisons  of  the  holy  oiKce,  during  evidence  of  the  Copernican  system  more  sen- 
tbe  pleasure  of  the  cardinal  inquisitors  ;  and  en-  sible,  when  he  shewed  from  the  phases  of  Ve- 
joined  as  a  saving  penance,  for  three  years  to  nus,  liketo  the  monthly  phases  of  the  moon, 
come,  to  repeat  once  a-week  the  seven  peni-  that  Venus  actually  revolves  about  the  sun.  He 
tcntial  psalms ,  the  court  reserving  to  them-  proved  the  revolution  of  the  sun  on  his  axis, 
selves  the  power  of  moderating,  changing,  and  from  his  spots  ;  and  thence  the  diurnal  rotation 
taking  away,  altogether,  or  in  part,  the  ^ove-  of  the  earth  became  more  credible.  The  four 
/nemioned  punishment  and  penance.  His  satellites  that  attended  Jupiter  in  his  revolution 
"  Dialogiie's"  were  also  censured,  prohibited,  about  the  sun,  represented,  in  Jupiter's  lesser 
'and  ordered  to  be  burnt  at  Rome.  Pope  Ur-  system,  a  just  image  of  the  great  solar  system; 
ban  VIII.,  who  at  that  time  sat  on  the  pontifi-  and  rendered  it  more  easy  to  conceive  how  the 
cal  throne,  lessened  the  rigour  of  his  sentence,  moon  might  attend  the  earth,  as  a  satellite,  in 
hy  confining  him  for  a  time  to  the  palace  and  her  annual  revolution.  By  discovering  hills  and 
'  garden  de  Medici  at  Rome  ;  after  which  he  vras  cavities  in  the  moon,  and  spots  in  the  sun  con- 
tent to  the  arch iepisc opal  palace  at  Sienna,  stantly  varying,  he  shewed  that  there  was  not 
where  the  air  was  more  favourable  to  bis  state  so  great  a  di^rencc  between  celestial  and  sub- 
el  health ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1634  lunary  bodies  as  the  philosophers  had  vainly 
be  was  permitted  to  reside  at  his  country-house  imagined.  He  rendered  no  less  service  to  sct- 
ai  Arcttvi,  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence.  In  this  cnce  by  treating,  ia  a  cle^r  and  geometrical 
place  he  ^pcnt  the  remainder  of  his  days,  visited  manner,  the  doctrine  of  motion,  which  hu 
and  esteemed  by  the  most  distinguished  cha-  'Dccn  justl]r  called  the  Key  of  t^ature.  The 
raeters  in  Florence,  and  diligently  applying  rational  part  of  mechanics  had  been  so  much 
himself  to  his  celestial  observations.  By  his  neglected,  that  scarcely  any  improvement  was 
'Continual  use  of  the  telescope,  however,  and  made  in  it  for  almost  two  thousand  years  ^  but 
Jhc  injuries  which  his  eyes  received  from  the  Galileo  has  given  »s  fully  the  theory  of  cqtiahlc 
^octurnal  air,  his  sight  was  gradually  impaired,  motions,  and  of  such  au  are  iihiformly  acceler- 
till  he  became  entirely  blind  about  three  years  ated  or  retarded,  and  of  these  two  compounded 
ttefore  his  death.  This  calamity  he  bore  with  a  together.  He,  first,  demonstrated,  that  the 
truly  philosophical  resignation,  employing  him-  spaces  described  by  heavy  bodies  from  the  be- 
■elf  in  constant  meditation  and  enquiry,  the  re-  ginning  of  their  descent  are  as  the  squares  of 
liult  of  which  he  intended  to  communicate  to  Uie  times  i  and  that  a  body,  projected  in  any 
"the  world.  He  had  digestcdmuch  matter,  and  direction  that  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  hori- 
had  begun  to  dictate  his  conceptions,  when  he  zon,  describes  a  parabola.  These  were  the  be- 
was  attacked  by  a  distemper  which  terminated  winnings  of  the  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  heavy 
in  his  death,  in  164},  when  he  was  in  the  se-  Bodies,  which  has  been  since  carried  to  so  great 
venty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Galileo  was  small  a  height  by  sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  geometi^,  he 
in  stature,  but  of  a  venerable  aspect,  and  of  a  invented  the  Cycloid,  or  Trochoid  \  though  the 
vigorous  constitution.  His  learning  was  very  properties  of  it  were  afterwards  chiefly  demon- 
extensive  ;  and  he  possessed  in  a  hieh  degree,  %  strated  by  his  pupil  Torricelti,  He  invented 
clearness  and  acutenesa  of  wtt.  In  company  the  simple  pendulum,  and  made  use  of  it  in  his 
ht  was  free  and  afiable,  and  full  of  pleasantry,  astronomical  experiments:  he  bad  also  thoughts 
He  took  great  delight  in  architecture  and  paint-  of  applying  it  to  clocks  j  but  did  not  e3iecu,te 
ing,  and  .designed  extremely  well  i  and  he  also    that  design.     The  glo^  of  that' '■-—   


plaved  on  die  lute  with  great  skill  and  taste,  reserved  Tor  bis  son  Vincenio,  who  mjde  the 

Whenever  he  spent  any  part  of  his  time  in  the  experiment  at  Venice  in    1649}  ^"'^  Huygcns  . 

country,  he  took  great  pleasure  in  husbandry,  afterwards  carried  the  invention  to  perfection, 

From  the  tine  of  Ardumcdes,  a«  M.  Leibnitz  Of  Galileo's  invention  also  wa?  the  machine 
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qnlh  wbick  Aie  Venetians  rcnikr  dieir  Laguna 
-'  fluid  uid  navigable.  He  also  discovered  the 
gravity  of  the  air,  and  cndejvomcd  to  compare 
It  vtitii  that  of  watei ;  and  opened  up  several 
other  enquiries  in  natural  philosophjr.  He  was 
not  esteemed  and  followed  by  philosophers  only, 
but  was  honoured  by  persons  of  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction of  all  nations.  Galileo  had  scholars 
worthy  of  so  great  a  master,  by  wliom  tl\e  gra- 
yitatioii  of  the  atmosphere  was  established  fully, 
and  its  varying  pressure  accurately  and  cohvc- 
'  niently  measured,  by  the  column  of  quicVr 
-silver  of  equal  weight  sustained  by  ic  in  th^ 
barometrical  tube.  The  elasticity  of  the  air,  by 
wliich  it  perpetually  endeavours  to  expand  itself, 
^d>  while  it  admits  of  condensation,  resists  ui 
proportion  to  its  density,  w^?  a  phenomenon  of 
«  new  liind  (the  conwnon  fluids  having  no  sijcli 
property),  and  of  the  utmost  importance  to  phi- 
,f9sophy.  These  principles  opened  a  vast  field 
oi  new  and  useful  knowledge,  and  explained  a 
^reat  variety  of  phenomena^  vf  hicl^  had  been  ac- 
counted for  in  an  absurd  manner  before  that 
time.  It  seemed  as  if  the  air,  the  ftujd  in  which 
jhen  lived  &0111  the  l^ioning^  had  becN  then 
first  diftcovetcd.  .Piiiloscpheis  were  every- 
where husy  enquiring  into  the  various  properties 
nod  tJieir  sfiVcts  1  an^  valuable  discoveries  re- 
wai^dttd^^hcir  industry.  .  Of  the  great  aumbe^ 
wh^idistinguisheil  ihfinselvps  on  uiis  occasion, 
Ve  cannot  put  mention  Totricelli  and  Viviani 
-  ia  Italy,  F^^^aJ  m  Jfranc^ ,  &tta  Guericl[  ifi 
Germany,  and  Boyle  in  ^gland.  '  Galileo 
^-rote  ^  ni)mberof  treatises,  vf  which  the  prio^ 
c'yial,  published  dui-iog  Ifis  lifeitime,  besid^f 
_^i»,  "  Mechanics,"  "  Balance,"  and  "  Hia- 
b>f  ues,"  already  meijtioneti,  v^eie,  /'  The  Opcr 
'ri)timis'<^  the  Compass,  geometrical  and  milt- 
.twys"  i6c6}  "  A  Disc,ourse  addressed  to  the 
:  serene  Cosmo  II.,  Graiul-duke  cf  Ti^s 


.ca^y,  concerning  tht  Swimming;  of  Bodies  upon, 

.^dth^ir  Submcrsionin,  Water,  '  1612  j'^Nun- 
eius  Sidereus,"  1610,  of  which  "  A  Continua- 
tion," or  "  An  Essay  oJi  the  History  of  Gali- 
^'fi  last  Observations  on  Saturn,  M^rs,  Veuusu 
aii4  t^  San,  ice."    was  afterwards  collected 

.ftipija  lettep  b::tween  Galileo  and  his  corre- 
l^udentsj  "  A  Letter  concealing  dieTrepid^ 

-  tion  of  the  Moon,  lately  discovered*  ii^cribc^ 
to  Alphc^GQ  AnConini,  with  Antonini's  Ai^- 
^wer,"  1^38}  *'  A  Discourse  of  the  solar  Spots, 
^c.  with  Predictions  and  Ephemcr^des  of  the 

Uedict^n  Planets,"  1613  i  the  famous  Italiap 
piece  entitled  "  II  Saggiatore,"   written  in  de- 

..fefceflf  puiducci's  '*  Discourse  on  Comets," 
'.^lui  containing  a  complete  account  of  the  physi- 

9ioey  and  astronomy  of  otfr  auihoi^  F"!^^  >P 


ifilji  *.*  A  Lcttot  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Tui.- 
Cany,  examining  the  fiftieth'Chapter  of  Ijcc- 
tu3  s  Lttbeoipboraf  •"  '*  A  Lette*  to  Chilstopher 
Greiubergerus,  conceTning  the  Montuosity  of 
the  Moon,"  161 1 ;  ."  Mathematical  Discourses 
and  Demonstrations  concerning  two  new  Sci- 
ences, relating  to  Mechanics  and  local  Motions, 
togetl^er  with  an  Appendix  concerning  the 
.  Centre  of  Gravity  in  some  Solids,"  1638,  ice. 
'fhe  preceding  articles,  together  with  some 
oiher  treatises  written  either  by  Galileo,  or  by 
some  of  hfs  disciples  in  defence  of  his  doctrines 
and  observations,  were  collected  and  publish- 
ed by  Mcnolcssi,  in  1656,  uiiijer  the  title  of 
"  L'Opere  de  Galileo  Galilei  LjnceOj  nobiU: 
t'ioreniiijo,  Sfc-"  la  two  Volivnqs  quarto.  Se^ 
veral  of  these  pieces  were  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, and  published  by  Thomas  Salisbury,  iu  his 
"  Mathematical  Collections,"  in  two  volumes 
folio.  A  volume  also  of  his  "  Letters"  to  se- 
veral learned  men,  and  solutions  of  a  variety  of 
problems,  was  published  at  Bologna,  in  quarto. 
His  last  disciple,  Vincenzo  ViviacM,  who  proved 
a  very  eminent  mathematician,  njethoilised^ 
piece  of  his  master's,  and  published  it  under  th^ 
title  of  "  Quinto  Libro  de  gii  Elementi  d'Eu- 
clide,  &c."  1674,  quarto }  and  he  also  pub- 
lished some  other  pieces  of  Galileo,  including 
ej(tracts  from  bis  letters  to  a  learned  French- 
man, in  whicb  the;  a^th^  gi^cs  an  account  0^ 
the  w^rlfswoicjihe  inte^defL^o  b^vc  p.ubh'shcdf 
and  an  exttac^  of  t'Lette'r  to  John  Ca^illo,  a 
mathemati(i^n  of  Naples,  f  oncerning  tjic  angle 
pf  floo^ct.  Ivlany  otjici  of  'Galileo  s  wtitlngs 
were  uofort^natcly  los^  to  Ijhe  world,  owing  to 
the  supenititionof  oneofbis  ignoraiu  nephews } 
who,  consitlering  that  his  uncle  died  a  prisonej; 
of  the  holy  office,  though  permitted  to  reside 
in  bis  own  house,  suspectei}  that  his  papery 
might  contain  dac^erpus  heresies,  and  there- 
fore committed  them  to  the  panics.  Sir  John 
Finch,  in  a  Letter  to  Thomas  Salisbury,  attri- 
butes the  destruction  of  Oalileo's  MSS.  to  his 
widow's  devotion,  and  the  fanaticism  of  her 
confesspr;  bift  ^e  best  authorities  maintain  tha^ 
our  philosopher  yas  never  married.  His  son 
Vi{jcENzo  GiLiLEi,  who,,  as  we  have  already 
seeti^  honourably  supported  l^s  father's  repu- 
tation, by  first  applying  his  invention  of  thp 
pendulum  (o  clock-work,  was  of  illegitimate 
birih. 

V^NCENzp  G^i-ifS'i  the  father  of  Galileo, 
.was  a  man  of  letters,  not  u^sk^ed  ip  the  ma.- 
thenmics,  a^d  parti fi^larly  conversant  in  tlip 
^iencc  of  rai^fie.  He  wrote  some  elaborate 
works,  of  whii^  the  most  esteemed  consist  of. 
dve   (Ualogues'  concerning  harmohj,    and   its 
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measures  and  tones,  with  rules  for  eompning, 
and  other  practical  parts  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern music.  The  first  liook  is  entitled,  "  Fo- 
Tomino,  o  Dialogo,  <iel  quale  si  contengono  Ic 
verc  &'neccssarie  Kegole  di  intavolarc  la  Musi- 
canel  Lutto,"  1569,  folio.  He  hkewise  vrotc  a 
defence  of  it,  entitled  "  Dialogo  della  Musica 
antica  &  modema  in  suo  Difeso  contra  Josefib 
Zarlino,"  itioi,  folio.  Moreri,  Land?:  Hist. 
d€  la  Lit.A'IlatU,  vol.  y.  liv.  xiii.  art.  2.  Mar- 
tin's Bi<^.  Phil.  Maclaurin^s  Recount  ef  Sir  I. 
Mi-wten's  Pbiloscphical  Discavtries,  B.  I.  ch.  Hi. 
Hatton'f  Math.  Diet. — M. 

GALLAND,  Antonv,  ;»  member  of  the 
Academy  of  luscripiions  and  Belles-Lcttres, 
cnrinent  for  his  Oriental  knowledge,  was  born 
of  mean  parentagH  at  Rollo  in  Picardy,  in  1646. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  the  college  of 
Noyon,  whence  he  was  taken  in  order  to  be  put 
to  some  trade.  But  his  inclination  for  literature 
carried  him  to  Paris,  where  he  pursued  his 
studies  under  M.  Petitpted,  a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonnC)  and  srf'terwards  at  the  college  of  Maza- 
rin.  Becoming  particularly  conversant  with  the 
Oriental  languages,  he  was  taken  as  a  com- 
panion by  M.  de  Nointel  in  his  embassy  to  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Levant,  where  he  collected 
a  rich  treasure  of  inscriptions  and  drawings  of 
antitjuitics.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1675,  he 
made  acquaintance  with  Vailiant  and  other 
medatistsj  who  engaged  him  in  a  second  voyage 
to  the  Levant.  He  went  thither  a  third  time 
in  1(579,  V^^l  '*  ^  cxptncc  of  the  French 
East-India  company,  and  partly  at  that  of  Col- 
bert. In  this  tour  he  perfected  his  knowledge 
of  the  principal  modem  Oriental  languages,  and 
made  numerous  observations.  On  his  return, 
he  was  employed  by  Thevenot,  the  king's  libra- 
rian;  and  after  the  death  of  d'Hcrbelot  he  con- 
tinued the  publication  of  his  fiiblioth.  Orien- 
tale,  and  wrote  the  preface  of  it.  He  was  ap- 
pointed royal  professor  of  Arabic  in  1 709.  He 
died  in  1715,  at  the  age  of  aixty-ninc.  Gal- 
land  was  a  man  of  simple  manners,  wholly  at- 
tached to  study,  and  careless  about  the  ordinary 
objects  of  life.  Of  his  works,  none  is  so  well 
known  as  his  version  of  the  Arabian  talcs,  call- 
ed "  Tlie  Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  which 
has  become  a  popular  book  throughout  Europe. 
Its  authenticity  ii  at  present  not  doubted^ 
though  he  has  probably  taken  liberties  with  the 
original.  He  published  .various  other  pieces 
translated  from  the  rastem  languages,  and  se- 
veral explanations  of  medals  and  other  matters 
of  antiquity  in  ilie  Mem.  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  Mem.  de  Trevonz,  and  otlier  col- 
lections.    Murtri. — A. 


GALLAND,  Augustus,  a  .French  lawyer 
and  historian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
attoniey-geneial  of  Navarre,  and  a  counsellor  of 
state.  He  was  extremely  well  versed  in  legal 
and  historical  antiquities,  as  he  proved  by  se- 
veral learned  writings.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of- these  was  that  which  he  composed 
acain5t  the  allodial  rights  pretended  by  some  of 
the  provinces  of  written  hw,  to  which  he  add- 
ed the  laws  given  to  the  Albigenses  by  Simon 
dc  Mortfort.  This  work  was  first  published 
at  Paris  in  1629,  and  he  gave  a  much  augment* 
ed  edition  in  1637-  He  likewise  published  in 
1637  several  little  treatises  relative  to  the  an- 
cient banners,  &c.  of  France.  He  is  supposed 
to  hare  died  about  1644.  His  son,  in  1648, 
published  his  Memoirs  for  the  history  of  Na- 
varre and  Flanders.  A  "  Discours  an  Roi," 
concerning  the  origin,  progress,  &c.  of  the  city 
of  Rochelle,  published  anonymously  in  1628 
and  1629,  is  ascribed  to  this  author.  Many 
genealogies  of  noble  families  drawn  up  by  his 
hand,  are  (or  were),  preserved  in  different  libr^ 
ries.     Mortri, — A. 

GALLil',  Servatius  {in  Latin  Gallaus),  * 
learned  Dutch  divine,  and  pastor  of  the  Wal- 
loon church  at  Haarlem,  died  at  Campen  in 
the  year  1709.  He  was  the  editor  of  a  beauti- 
ful and  excellent  cditioti  of  Lactantius,  "  cum 
Notis  variorum,"  printed  by  Hackius,  1660, 
8vo. ;  and  the  auUior  of  "  Dissertationes  de 
Sybillis,  earumquc  Oraculis,"  i(SS8,  4to. ;  and 
or  a  new.  impression,  with  enlargements  and 
corrections,  of  Opsopxus*9  edition  of  the  Sy- 
billine  oracles,  entitled  '<  Sybillina  Oracula,  ez 
veteribus  Codicibus,  emendata  &  rescituta,  &c> 
accedunt  Oracula  Magica  Zoroastris,  Jovis* 
ApoUiiiis,  &c.  Gr.  8<  Lat.  cum  Notis  varioruntf 
&c."  1689,  4to.  Some  time  before  his  death 
he  had-  also  begun  a  new  edition  of  Minutins 
Felix,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  Fa- 
bricii  Bibt.  Grac.  vol.  I.  lib.  i.  cap.  32.  Afereri' 
Diet.  BibL     Hilt,  isf  Crit.—M. 

GALLIENUS,  P.LiciNius,Roman  emperor, 
son  of  Valerian,' was  raised  to  the  purple  by  his 
father  at  his  accession  in  2$$,  being  then 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age.  He  was  im* 
mediately  sent  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in 
order  to  oppose  an  incursion  of  the  Germans  or 
Franks  into  Gaul ;  and  with  the  aid  of  the  able 
general  Posthumus,  he  obtained  several  advan- 
tages over  them.  At  this  period  the  Roman 
empire  was  invaded  on  alt  sides  by  the  sur- 
rounding barbarians;  and  a  war  with  the  Persians 
produced  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  Valerian 
m  260.  Gallienus  received  the  intelligence  of 
tbil  disaitei  with  an  affectation  of  philosophy, 
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vrhlch  Ul  concealed  hi*  pleunre  ittlw  rcmoTsI  vtctati  the  incursions  of  the  victorious  Sopor 
of  SI  partner  and  a  superior.  He  thenceforth  Ling  of  Persia,  and  rescued  the  eastern  pro- 
reigned  aione,  and  gave  full  display  to  a  charac-  vinces.  Galtienus,  through  policj  or  gratitude, 
ter  which  has  ranked  him  with  the  worst  of  the  raised  htm  (o  the  rank  of  Augustus ;  and  in- 
Rziman  emperors.  He  possessed  a  lively  genius,  dulgcd  hia  own  vanity  in  a  triumph  on  account 
which  enabled  him  to  succeed  in  a  variety  of  of  his  victories.  The  emperor  appears  occa- 
pursuics,  but  hia  inconstancy  and  want  of  judg-  sionally  to  have  acted  with  vigour  against  his 
ment  rendered  him  a  tritler,  and  unfitted  him  numerous  enemies,  and  either  by  his  exerdons, 
for  the  more  weighty  duties  of  his  station,  or  those  of  his  lieutenants,  they  Umost  all  came 
"  He  was,"  says  Gibbon,  "  a  master  of  several  to  a  violent  end.  He  was,  however,  nearly 
curious  but  useless  sciences,  a  ready  orator  and  confined  to  the  possession 'of  Italy,  for  which 
elegant  poet,  a  skilful  gardener,,  an  excellent  itself  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  contend 
cook,  and  most  contemptible  prince."  He  against  the  rebel  Aureolus.  Gallicnus  defeated 
amused  himself  with  philosophy;  and  was,  it  him,  and  besieged  him  in  AKlan.  A  conspiracy 
is  said,  upon  the  point  of  giving  Plotinus,  the  was  there  formed  against  the  emperor  by  his 
Platonist,  a  ruined  city  for  the  purpose  of  mak-  own  officers ;  and  upon  the  alarm  of  a  sally 
ing  the  experiment  of  Plato's  republic.  He  from  Aureolus,  as  he  proceeded  on  horseback 
was  habitually  voluptuous  and  indolent;  yet  at  to  the  spot  without  his  guards,  he  received  a 
times,  under  some  sudden  emotion,  he  appear-  wound  from  an  uncertain  hand,  of  which  he 
ed  either  the  intrepid  warrior,  or  the  merciless  died  in  a  few  hours.  The  treason  was  com- 
tyiant.  The  inconsequence  of  his  character,  picted  by  the  subsequent  massacre  of  his  bro^ 
together  with  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  ther  and  remaining  son.  Gallicnus  was  killed 
produced  the  temporary  elevation  of  a  multi-  in  March  a6S,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years 
tude  of  competitors  in  different  parts  of  the  em-  including  his  partnership  with  his  father }  of 
pire ;  and  the  reign  of  Gallieiius  is  the  era  of  eight  years,  alone.  His  memory  was  treated 
that  confused  and  turbulent  period  usually  call-  with  execration  at  Rome,  but  Ms  successor 
ed  that  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  hut  whose  real  num-  Claudius  lionoured  him  with  the  accustomed 
her  was  not  more  than  nineteen.  Of  these,  se-  deiiication.  Uuivtri.  Hist.  Gibbon,  Crevitr. 
veral  were  persons  of  much  greater  merit  than  — A. 

the  regular  possessor  of  the  throne,  and  all  ideas         GALLONIUS,  Anthony,  a  priest  of  the 

of  hereditary  right  were  confounded  by  the  mi-  congregation  of  the  Oratory  at   Rome,  who 

litary  and  tumultuary  election  of  so  many  em-  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native 

perors-     It  is  not  intended  here  to  pursue  the  of  that  city,  and  died  there  in  the  year  1605. 

involved  history  of  this  period :  it  will  suffice  to  He  was  the  author  of  *'  A  History  of  Virgins," 

mention  some  of  those  events  which  more  par-  1591,  4to. ;  "  The  Lives  of  certain  Martyrs," 

ticularly  display  the   character  of   Galllenus.  1597»  4to.  1   "  The  Life  of  St.  Philip  Neri," 

-The  revolt  of  Posthumus  in  Gaul,  was  attend-  founder  of  the  congregarion  of  the  Oratory,  in 

ed  with  the  murder  of  an  infant  son  of  the  env-  8vo. ;  and,   "  Apologcticus  Liber  pro  Assertis 

percir.     He  was,  however,  so  little  affected  with  in  Annalibus  Ecclesiasricis  Baronianis  de  Mo- 

the  loss  of  that  great  province,   that  he   said  nachatu  Sancti  Gregorix  Papx,  &c."  i<5o4,  410. 

with  a  philosophical  smile,  "  Is  the  state  ruin-  But  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  and  the 

«d  because  we  are  no  longer  to  have  stuffs  of  most  interesting    to  curiosity,  is  a  treatise  OQ 

Arras  ?"  ft  was  fortunate  that  the  vigour  of  that  the  different  kinds  of  cruelties  inflicted  by  the 

USHrper  kept  the   surrounding  barbarians  from  paganson  thetnartyrsof  theprimitivechurch;  il- 

encroaching  upon  his  frontier.    The  Ulyrian  re-  lustratcd  by  engravings  of  the  inatrumeiits  of  tar- 

Iwllion,  headed  by  Ingenuus,  seems  to  have  ex-  turc  made  use  of  by  them,  ta^n  not  only  from 

cited  his  utmost  indignation.     After  its  au^  the  accounts  of  the  acts  of  the  martyrs,  maay 

pression,  he  vented  lus  anger  in  this  savage  of  which  are  of  quesrionable  authority,  but  aieo 

mandate  to  one  of  his  ministers :  **  It  is  ixit  from  ancient   authors   of  indisputable  credit, 

enough  that  you  exterminate  those  who  have  profane  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.    The  first  edi- 

appeared  in  arms ;  the  male  sex  of  every  age  tion  of  it  was  in  Italian,  and  entitled  "  TraT- 

must  be  extirpaud — let  every  one  die  who  has  Uto  de  gli  Instnunenti  di  Martirio,  &c."  159-1, 

dropt  an   expression,  or    even   entertained  a  4to.  wiui  copper-plates  executed  by  the  cele- 

thou'ght,  against  me — teat,  kill,  hew  in  pieces."  brated   Anthony  Tempesta.      This  worit   the 

Odenathus,  prince  of  Pafanyra,  by  his  fidelity  author  translated  into  Larin,  and  published  it 

and  services  to  the  empire,  sUnds  honourably  at  Rome  iu   1594,  4to-  with  the  title,  "  Dc 

»pvt  from  the  idvalsof  the  throae.    He  to-  Sanctorum  M^yrum  Crudiatifaus,  ficc".  iUu»- 
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tri't«d  with  wooden  prints.     AftemthrBs'it -tin-'  PtDpwtioiy  Martial;   and  other  ancient;s,^a)so 

derwent    different  impreiaiont    at  Tirid,  Ant-    mention    him  with  applause.     Hjs  Lycoris  is 

.    werp,  &c,     Moreri.-    Bayle:    Diet.  BiH,  Hisl.     supposed  to  have  been  the   Cycheris  who  cap. 

fj"  Crit. — M.  I         '  tiv.itcd  Mark  Antony,  and    was  carried  about 

GALLUCCI,  John-Paul,  a  learned  ItaKan    by  him  in   such   indecent  triumph.     Uallii« 

astronomer,  who    flourished    in    the   sixteenth    was  intimately  connected  ndlh  Asinius  Pollio ; 

century.     He  was  a  fetldw  of  the  Acrademy  at  and  he  was  Employed  by  Augustus  in  his  Wfr 

,    Venice,  and  contrived    an    instrument,  which  against  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and'so  well' 8p> 

f  -was.found  senlccabl*  in  ob^rTinp;  the  celestial  proved  his  valour  and  conduct  that  he  was  af- 

phenomenabeforetheinventionof  thetd'escope.  tetwards  apgoiuted  to  the  government  of  all 

Hb    was. -fhe    author   of    sevcrll    astronomical  i-gypt.     But    this  elevation   proved   his  min; 

wDi4n,  and  some  on-  physic,  which  display  a  for,  being  charged  wifh  peculation,  and,  as  some 

.  considerable   iacqun in tance    with    the    state    of  assert,  with  conspiracy,  he  was  deprived  of  all 

-  science  as'it  existed  in  his  time,  and  a    com-  his  property,  and condcmned'td  eiile.     Unable 

.    mcildible  arrlotir'for  its  improvement ;  but  not  to  bea^  this  disgrace,  he  put  anend  to  his  life 

■  unmixed  with  the  fanciful  nouons  which  then  iij  his  forty-third  year.     None  of  his  writings 

prevailed  concerning  the  influence  of  the  hra-  have  reached  modern  timcsj  but  Servius  affirms 

.  venly  bodieSt  in  their  different  positions,  on  the  that  there  ace  several  of  his  lines  inserted  in  the 

'  human  frame  and  constitution.     The  principal  eclogue  of  Virgil  above  mentioned.     Some  ele- 

of  them  are :  "  '1  heatrum  Mundi  &  Temporis,"  gies,  which  were  published  under  his  name  in 

1589,    folio;  "  Dc  Themate  Erigendo,   Parte  die  beginning  of  the  siKtcenth  century,  arc  un- 

.  Fortune,  Divisione  Zodiaci,  Dignitatibus  Pla-  doubt edly  supposititious.     Besides  his  pieces  on 

netarum   &  Temporibus  ad   Medicandum  Ac-  Lycoris,  it  is    known    that  he  translated  into 

commodatis,   &c."    1584,   folio  j   "Speculum  Latin  verse   some  books   of  the  Greek  no« 

-,  Uranicum,"  1593.  folioi  "  Cffiiestium   Coipo-  Euphorion,      Voiiii  Poet.  Lai.     Moreri.    Tira- 

•■  rum,  8c  Return  ab  ipsis  pendentiumyExplicafioi"  boschi. — A. 

.  1605,  folio  J  "  Delia  Fabrica  del  nuovo  Oro-  GALLUS,  C.  Vimos  Treboniahds,  One 
■logio  universale,  e  Uso  di  nuovo  Stromento  per  of  the  short-Kved  emperors  of  Rome,  was  a 
fare  gli  OroJogi  solari,"  159Q,  4to. ;  and  "  Delia  native  of  Mcninx,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  ' 
Fabrica  &  Uso  di  diversi  .Strometi  di  Astrono-  Africa,  now  Gerbij  and  a  principal  officer 
mia  fc  Cosmographia,"  1597,  4to.  To  the  under Dcdus  at  the  time  when  that*  emperor 
abcrve  might  be  added,  translations  from  the  lost  his  Me  in  an  action  with  the  Goths.  Gal- 
-^woiks  of  Reisch,  Albert  Dnrer,  &c.  of  which  lus-is  accused 'liv  some  historians  of  contriving 
'  Ae  titles  may  be  found  in  Mertri.  BayU.  his  destruction  by  means  of  a  correspondence 
Ifoav.  Did.  Hist. — M.  with  the  Goths,  but  such  a  supposition  Is 
GALLUS,  Cornelius,  a  Romanpeet  and  unnecessary  to  account  for  the  even:.  A  mi- 
man  of  rank,  was  bbm  about  B.C.  69,  at  Forum  -litary  electioa  immediately  conferred  the  vacant 
JuUi,  which  may  be  cither  Frejuj  in  Provence,  -purple  ufton  Gallus,  A-D.  251.  Hla  age  at  hts 
"■'•■-■        ""-i  iif^t   ( '■  - 


r  Ftiuli  in  Italy.  Of  his  hfe  few  incidents  elevation,  according  to  one  account,  was  'fifty- 
arc  kndwn.  One  of  the  most  interesting  dr-  seven,  ucarding  to  anodier,  forty-five.  Hb 
cumstances  in  it  was  his  intinncy  with  Virgil,  displayed  his  atcaehmcnt  to  the  memory  xA  his 
whomhe  was  probably  the  means  of  introducing  -former  master '  by  placingj  him  in  the  rank -of 
toMaacenas.  That  poet  has  inscribed  his  tenth  Gods,7nd  more  substantially  by  associating  Ills 
eclogue  wi^  the  name  of  Gallos,  whose  deser-  'QUTviviiig  son  Hostilianus  with  4iini  inthc'Vni- 
lioiioy  hismistrrss  Lycoris  is  the  subject  of  the  pire.  He  found  himself  obliged  to  pUrdiase 
.  composition.  Gallos  himself  wRAe' four  books  -the  retrcsrt  of;the  jHictoHpus  Golhs  by  suffeijin^ 
-of  el^es  to  the  honour  of  diis  mittress^whioh  -dwm  to  retain  their  booty  and -flap tives,-  and 
-fai^  him  to  a  hi{(h  rank  among 'the^pbns  of  -^^iceii^  to  pay  them  an  annud  tribute.  H^ 
ifaisctass,  and  appear  to  have  bwn  eBtreiudy  'then  returned  to  Romo,..where  ifae  gave  him setf 
'peptilar.  1  hus  Ovid,  eoumetttiBg  the  >poete,  -  up;  to  an  cllimiinatc  and  vUluptueus  life,  which, 
towhom  faepredicis  iromortaity;-Kiyt  togtdiir  with  the  ^notbiny-hc  had   brotiglit 

upon  the-bmpire,  rendered  him  oomem|>ijble 
G^ut  &  Heipniii,  fc  OaJIng  n^tm  E<n,  land.bdioUs  to  <his  sdHjecta.     T^.pufafic  cala- 

Et«iocwnGallonouLycori»erit;    -_    .  ttitics  were  »ggratated  by  2  terriUe  pcMilenet?, 

Amok. -I.  ij.  '-which  earned  off  ruimbers  of  people,  and 
GrflDifiwnEMttoWcrt.  than  spread  his  name,  ^"wng  *«"»  probably  the  yotmg  emperor  Hoa- 
AadfiurLycariadtarcAcrpoet^afauc.  -tUimos,  tfaotigfa  tke  iiatxcd  ID  Galluc  ascribed 
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his  death  to  poison  athninittered  b^  his  order? .  seized)  bound,  and  after  being  draggsd'tlfrmirii- : 

A  rerival  of  the  Decian  persecution  of  the  the  streets  of  Antioch,  to  be  thrown  into  UM 

CInistians  in  this  reign  was  probablf  owing  to  river.     After  this  step  he  had  nothing  to  expect 

a  superstitious  notion  of  thereby  conciliating  but  punishment  from  the  imperial  court  {  be  - 

the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  averting  the  evils  was  therefore  very  reluctant  to  comfdy  with 

which  pressed  upon  the  empire.     One  of  these  the  artful  iiivitatiun  of  Constintias  to  coioe 

was  a  new  irruption  of  the  barbarians  into  the  and  visit  Jiim  at  Milan.     Tlie  death  of  Con* 

bordering  provinces,  which  eventually  proved  stantina,  who  was  going  to  appease  her  brother* 

the  destruction  of  Gallus.  ^mtiianus,  governor  aggravated  his  danger.     At  length  he  set  out 

of  Mxsia  and  Pannonia,  gave  a  signal  defeat  to  with   a   numerous   train  ;  but  he  soon  found 

the  invaders  on  that  part,  in  consequence  of  himself  closely  watched  by  the  imperial  minis- 

which  success  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  ters;  and  upon  hi*  arrival  at  Adrianople>  an 

his  troops.    Upon  the  news  of  this  revolt.  Gal-  order  met  him  to  leave  behind  him  his  retinae 

lbs  marched  to  oppose  his  rival,  and  they  met  and  procei.'d  with  a  few  post-carriages>     When 

near  Interarnna,  in  Italy.      A  civil  war  was  he  came  to  Fetovio  in  Pannonia',  be  was  ar* 

prevented  by  the  murder  of  Gallus  and  his  son  rested  by  a  military  officer,  stript  of  bis  enugas 

and  partner  Volusianus,  by  his  own  troops,  and  of  dignity,    and  carried  avrayto  impriionnleift 

^milianus  succeeded  without  opposition.  I'his  at  Pola  in  Istria.     There  he  underwent  a  severe 

was  ill  253,  after  Gallus  had  reigned  about  two  interrogation  from  aa  eunuch,  his  enemy  ;  and, 

years.     Univfrt.  Hist.    Crevier.    Gibbon. — A.  after    confessing   the  charges   brought  against 

GALLUS]  Casar,  son  of  Julius-Const  an-  him,  he  was  beheaded  like  a  common  male> 

tius,  the  brother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  factor.     This  catastrophe  took  place  in   354* 

born  about  336.     His  true  name  was  Flavil'S  the  fourth  year  after  his  elevation.     Utdveri. 

Claudius  Constantii's,  nor  is  it  known  why  Hist.     Gibbw. — A. 

historians  hnve  called  him  Gallus. ,  He,  with  GALLY,  Henrt,  a  learned  En^ish  divinef 
his  brother  Julian  (aftervrards  emperor],  were  was  bom  at  Qeckenham  in  Kent,  in  the  year ' 
the  only  princes  of  the  collateral'Flavian  race  i6p6,  and  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Bcne't  ctd' 
who  were  spared  in  the  massacre  which  took  lege,  Cambridge,  in  1714,  of  which  house  he- 
place  after  the  death  of  Constantine.  After  an  became  a  scholar  in  the  following  year.  HH^ 
educationtnafitatc  of  honourable  imprisonment,  took  his  degree  of  M.Ai  in  172 1 ;  and  was  m- 
Gallus  was  suddenly,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  the  same  year  chosen  lecturer  of  St.  Paul's,' 
AiD.  3;i,  raised  by  Ms  cousin  the  emperor  Corent-garden,  in  London,  and  instituted  to  the^ 
Constantius  to  the  rank  of  Cxsar,  and  married  rectory  of  Wavenden,  or  Wanden,  in  BuclEing*- 
to  his  sister  Constantina.  Antioch  w^s  ap-  hamshire.  In  1735  he  was  appointed  his  do- 
pointed  for  his  residence,  and  he  was  charged  mestic  chaplain  by  the  lord-chancellor  King,-, 
with  the  government  of  the  eastern  provinces,  whopreferred  himto  aprebendin  the  cathedral' 
and  their  defence  against  the  Persians.  In  this  church  of  Gloucester,  in  1728.  In  the  year- 
he  was  successful ;  and  he  is  likewise  praised  last  mentioned,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree' 
for  the  zeal  with  which  he  promoted  the  Christ-  of  doctor  of  divinity  at  Cambrid^,  when  king 
ian  worship  at  Antioch,  and  his  substitution  of  George  II.  honoured  that  university  with  his 
the  bones  of  St.  Babylas  to  the  shrine  of  Apollo  presence.  In  1730  the  lord-chancellor  pre- 
in  the  celebrated  grove  of  Daphne>  But  either  scnted  him  to  the  rectory  of  Ashton  in  Notth- 
his  own  bad  natural  disposition,  or  that  of  his  amptonshire,  and  not  long  afterwards  promoted 
wife  (who  is  described  as  a  female  fury],  soon  him  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
plunged  him  into  great  extravagancies,  and  his  Norwich.  Dr.  Gally's  next  preferment  was 
administration  became  detestable  for  its  cruelty,  the  rectory  of  St.  Gilu's  in  the  Fields,  in  1732; 
pride,  and  rapacity.  He  was  violent'  and  su-  and  in  1735  he  was  nominated  chaplain  in  or- 
spicious,  and  sometiines  condescended  himself  to  dliTaiy  to  his  majesty.  He  died  in  the  year 
assume  the  character  of  a  spy  under  a  disguise.  1 769.  Besides ."  1  wo  Sermons  on  the  Misery  of 
Many  persons  of  rank  were  put  to  death  in  Man,"  published  in  17x3,  and  *<  A  Sermon 
consequence*  of  his  jealousy  and  enmity.  At  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
length  the  emperor  Conatantius  was  apprised  the  Aceecsion,"  in  1739,  he  was  the  author  of 
of'his  conduct,  and  sent  two  delegates  toad-'  a  translation  front  the  Greek  of  "The  Morals  of 
monish  him  and  reform  his  government.  I'hcir  TheophtBStus,  with  Notes,  and  a  Critical  "SAtvf 
haughty  brfiaviour  so  irriuted  the  violent  tern-  on  Characteristic  Writing,"  >728,8vo.i-"  Tlwf 
per  of  Gallus,  that  he  caused  them  both  to  be  Reasonableness  of  Church  and  College  Fnet 

W)L.  IV.  Q.  1, 
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n^frtett;  Ad  th«  Right  which  Churches  and 
CoUcges  have  in  their  Estates  defended,"  I73i> 
8TOil  "  Some  Conirideralions  upon  Chndestine 
Marriages,"  1750,  8vo.;  "  A  Diasertation 
against  pronouncing  the  Greek  Language  ac- 
cording W  Aco«nt3,"  I7S4>  8vo.;  and  "  A 
Second  Dtssertatian  on  the  same  Subject,  in 
i^swer  to  Mr.  ForSter's  Essay  on  the  different 
Nature  of  Accent  and  Quantity,"  1763,  8vo. 
liicMt's  Antcdotei  ef  Btnuyer. — M. 

.  GALVANI,  Lewis,  a  modern  physiologist, 
who  has  had  the  honour  of  giving  his  name  to 
a  BUppOBcd  new  principle  io  nature,  was  born 
in  1737  at  Bologna,  where  several  of  his  rela- 
tioas.had    distinguished    dieijiseWes    in  juris- 

Enidence  and  theology.  From  his  early  youth 
%  was  much  disposed  to  the  greatest  austeri- 
ties of  the  catholic  religion,  and  particularly 
fl^quentfd  a  convent,  the  monks  of  which  at- 
tached themseWes  to  the  solemn  duty  of  Tisit* 
ing  the  dying.  >He  shewccl  an  inclination  to 
cpter  ioto  this  order,  but  was  diverted  from  it 
by  one  of  the  fraternity.  Thenceforth  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  in  its 
different  branches.  His  masters  were  the  doc- 
~  tors  Beccari,  Tacconi,  Gallt,  and  especially  the 
professor  Galeazzi,  who  received  him  into  his 
bouse,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
In  1762  he  sustained  with  reputation  an  m- 
aj*gura4  diesis,  "  De  Ossibue,"  and  was  then 
ueatfd  public  lecturer  in  the  university  of 
Bologna,  3|id  appointed  reader  in  anatomy  to 
the  institute  in  diat  city.  His  excellent  method 
of  kcturing  drew  a. crowd  of  auditors  ;  and  he 
employed  his  leisure  in  experiments  and  in  the 
i^udy  of  comparative  anatomy.  He  made  a 
Rumher  of  curious  observations  on  the  urinary 
organsj  and  on  the  organ  df  hearing  in  birds, 
which  were  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Institute.  His  reputation  as  an  anatomist  and 
physiologist  was  established  in  the  schools  of 
Italy,  when  accident  gave  birth  to  the  discovery 
which  has  immortalised  his  name.  His  beloved 
wife,  with  whom  he  lived  many  years  in  the 
tenderest  union,  was  at  this  time  in  a  declining 
State  of  health.  As  a  restorative  she  made  use 
of  a  soup  of  frogs;  and  some  of  these  animals, 
skinned  for  the  purpose, happened  to  lie  upon  a 
tttble  in  her  husband's  laboratory,  upon  which 
was  placed  an  electrical  machine.  One  of  the 
assistants  in  his  experiments  chanced  carelessly 
b)  bring  the  point  of  a  scalpel  near  the  crura) 
'  nerves  of  a  frog  lying  not  far  from  the  con- 
ductor. Instantly  the  muscles  of  the  limb  were 
^Idted  with  strong  convulsions.  Madame 
Galvani,  a  woman  of  quick  understanding  and 
a  scieati£c  turn,  was  present  \  and  struck  with 


the  phenomenon,  she  immediately  went  to  in-  - 
form  her  husband  of  it.  He  came  and  repeated 
the  experiment ;  and  soon  found  tliat  the  con- 
vulsion only  took  place  when  a  spark  wa^ drawn 
from  the  conductor  at  the  time  the  scalpel  was' 
in  contact  with  the  nerve.  It  would  be  tedious* 
and  in  this  place  unnecessary,  to  mention  the 
long  series  of  experiments,  most  ingeniously 
varied,  by  which  he  proceeded  to  investigate 
the  law  of  nature  of  which  accident  had  thus . 
given  him  a  glimpse.  His  conclusion  from  the 
whole  was,  that  all  animals  are  endued  with  an 
electricity  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  inherent  in 
their  economy,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
animal  eUetricity  ;  that  it  is  contained  in  most 
parts,  but  chiefly  manifests  itself  in  the  nerves 
and  muscles;  and  that  it  is  secreted  by  the  brain 
and  distributed  by  the  nerves  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  body.  He  compares  each  muscular 
fibre  to  a  small  Leyden  phial,  and  endeavours  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  muscular  motion  by 
analogies  drawli  from  the  charging  and  dis- 
charging of  that  instrument.  He  applies  his 
theory  to  explain  various  facts  in  pathol<^yf 
relative  to  rheumatic,  convulsive,  panlytic,  and 
other  nervous  affections.  The  first  publication 
qi  Galvani  on  this  new  subject  was,  "  Aloysii 
Galvani  de  Viribus  Electricitatis  in  Motu  MuB- 
culari  Commentarius,"  1791,  4to.  printed  for 
the  institute  of  Bologna.  It  immediately  excited, 
the  notice  of  philosophers  both  in  Italy  and 
other  countries,  and  was  followed  by  numerous 
publications  in  which  new  experiments  were 
related)  and  diff^erent  opinions  supported.  In 
particular,  the  celebrated  Volta  took  up  the 
, subject,  and  adduced  many  arguments  to  prove 
that  Galvani's  notion  of  a  peculiar  animal  elec- 
tricity is  erroneous,  and  that  the  phenomena 
are  derived  only  from  the  general  electric  mat- 
ter of  the  atmosphere,  of  the  action  of  which 
the  neives  arc  more  sensible  tests  than  any 
other  substances.  This  latter  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  gaining  ground  among  philosophical 
enquirers,  though  the  notion  of  a  peculbr  gal- 
vanic fluid  still  meets  with  supporters.  GaU 
vani  still  proceeded  in  his  enquiries,  and  made 
many  experiments  upon  the  innate  electricity  in 
the  torpedo,  as  a'subject  intimately  connected 
with  his  discovery.  He  also  examined  with 
minuteness  into  the  different  effects  of  the 
homogeneity  and  heterogeneity  of  the  metals 
employed  in  forming  the  arch  of  communication 
by  which  the  galvanic  phenomena  are  excited;^ 
a  circumstance  which  promises  much  future 
information  of  the  nature  of  electricity,  and  has 
been  particularly  pursued  by  M.  VolU.  On 
the  whole,  though  Galvani  adhered  to  bis  first 
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tSeory,  the  truth  of  vhkti  is  very  questionable.  He  Set  sail  from  Lisbon  with  a  aquadfon  of 
tfet  it  is  allowed  that  he  displayed  much  can-  only  three  small  armed  vessels  and  4  store-ahip, 
•Iftur  and  modesty  as  well  as  ingenuity  in  the  in  July,  1497,  and  was  four  months  comendin* 
•prosecution  of  his  reasonings,  and  that  he  fully  with  contrary  winds  before  he  reached  the  Cape 
■ncrits  that  distinguished  place  among  exp.e-  of  Good  Hope.  He  doubled  that  promontcoy, 
timental  philosophers,  which  the  association  of  and  coasted  along  the  60uth-<astem  side  of 
his  name  with  a  set  of  curious  and  interesting  Africa,  touching  at  various  ports,  till  he  reached 
•natural  phenomena  will  probably  ever  secure  Melinda.  There  he  procured  a  mahometaa 
him-  pilot,  who  conducted  him  to  the  Malabar  coast, 

J-  In  conjunction -with  these  enquiries,  his  du-  and  in  May  he  arrived  at  Calicut.  He  was  at 
ties  as  a  professor,  and  his  eftipioyment  aa  a  first  received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  Xirao- 
surgeon  and  accoucheur,  in  which  branches  he  rin  or  prince  j  but  tlic  intrigues  of  the  maho- 
was  very  eminent,  gave  full  occupation  to  his  metan  merchants  at  length  caused  a  plot  to  be 
industry.  He  drew  up  various  memoirs  upon  laid  for  his  destruction,  upon  the  discovery  of 
pr6f«ssional  topics  which  have  remained  incdit-  which  he  set  aail  upon  Ms  return  to  Europe. 
ed  J  and  regularly  held  learned  conversations  He  entered  the  port  of  Lisbon  again  in  Scp- 
with  a  few  literary  friends,  in  which  new  works  tember,  1499,  after  having  lost  the  greater  part 
were  read  and  commented  upon.  He  was  a  of  his  crew  by  disease  and  fjiigue.  He  spent 
man  of  an  amiable  character  in  private  life,  and  .some  time  in  dcvctional  exercises  at  a  hermit- 
possessed  of  great  sensibility,  which  he  had  the  age,  and  then  made  a  very  pompous  entry  into 
misfortune  of  being  called  to  display  on  the  tlie  capital,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
death  of  his  wife  in  [790,  an  event  which  threw  favour  by  the  king,  who  rewarded  him  liberallv 
him  into  a  profound  melancholy.  He  rarely'  with  pecuniary  advantages,  and  the  title  of 
*uilered  a  day  to  pass  without  visiting  her  tomb  count  of  Videgueira.  This  expedition  cont- 
m  the  nunnery  of  St.  Catharine,  and  pouring  pletely  cstiablished  the  practicability  of  a  new- 
out  his  prayers  and  lamentations  over  her  re-  road  to  the  Indies,  and  others  were  sent  out  in 
mains.  He  was  always,  indeed,  punctual  in  consequence.  Be  Gama  himself  was  employed 
practising  the  mmutest  rites  of  his  religion,  the  in  a  second  voyage,  in  which  he  commanded  2 
early  strong  impressions  of  which  never  left  fleet  of  twenty  ships,  and  bore  the  title  of  ad- 
him.  It  was  probably  this  attachment  to  rcli-  miral  of  the  Indian,  Persian,  and  Arabian  sea*, 
gion  which  caused  him  steadily  to  refuse  taking  He  saile^l  in  February,  1502,  and  after  com- 
the  civic  oath  eicacted  by  the  new  constitution  pelting  tribute  or  alliance  from  some  of  the 
of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  in  consequence  petty  princes  in  his  route,  arrived  at  Cochin, 
he  incurred  the  deprivation  of  his  posts  and  where  he  received  a  deputation  from  the  Christ- 
dignities.  A  prey  to  melancholy,  and  reduced  iana  of  St.  Thomas,  to  whom  he  promised  pro- 
almost  to  indigence,  he  retired  to  the  house  of  tection.  The  zamorin,  whose  suspicions  of  these 
his  brother  James,  a  man  of  very  respectable  new  visitors  were  now  thorouglily  awakened, 
character,  and  there  fell  into  a  sute  of  debilitjr  fitted  out  a  fleet  to  intercept  the  Portuguesci 
■and  extenuation.  The  republican  governors,  but  de  Gama,  boldly  beginning  the  attack, 
probably  ashamed  of  their  conduct  towards  such  boarded  and  took  two  of  the  largest  ships, 
a  man,  passed  a  decree  for  hb  restoration  to  his  which  proved  to  be  prizes  of  immense  value, 
professorial  chair  and  its  emoluments ;  but  it  After  this  success,  leaving  a  squadron  at  Cana- 
was  now  too  late.  He  expired  on  November  nor,  he'htmself  sailed  homewaFds,  and  arrived 
5,  1798,  at  die  age  of  sixty,  amid  the  tears  of  at  Lisbon  in  September,  1503.  The  success 
his  friends  and  the  public  regret.  Elogt  de  of  this  voyage  occasioned  great  triumph  inPoi- 
Galvani  par  Alibertt  en  Mem.  lit  la  Seelili  Jiftdi^  tugal,  and  the  force  of  the  nation  was  directed 
eale.^A.  to  securing  the  establishments  it  had    made  in 

GAMAjVasco  or  Vasqjjes  de,  a  celebrated  the  ludies,  and  extending  them  by  conquest 
navigator  and  naval  commander,  was  born  of  a  After  the  accession  of  John  111.,  dc  Gama,  now 
noble  family  at  Sines,  a  maritime  town  in  the  in  a  very  advanced  age,  was  prevailed  upon,  in 
Portuguese  province  of  Alenteio.  When  king  J  5  24,  to  undertake  a  third  voyage,  with  the 
Emanuel  resolved  to  push  the  discoveries  al-  high  rank,of  viceroy  of  the  Indite.  He  defeated 
ready  made  of  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  and  tlie  people  of  Calicut  by  sea,  and  then  proceeded 
the  interjacent  seas  to  the  East  Indies,  de  Gama's  to  Cochin,  where  he  died  in  1525.  Mini.  Uni- 
reputation  for  courage  and  prudence  caused  vers.  Hist.  Mareri.  Robrrttott'i  Aiaerica.-~A. 
him  to  be  fixed  upon  to  condudt  the  enterprise.         G AMAC.HES>  Phh.ip  de,  a  learued  Frenck 
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4ivlne  and  professor  in  the  sixteenth  and  die 
Jieginoing  of  (he  seventeenth  century,  was  bom 
in  the  year  1568.  He  received  die  degree 
of  doctor  from  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  in 
tl>e  year  1598,  and  vras  appointed  profesaor  of 
theology  in  the  universitv  of  Paris  during  the 
followHiK  rear.  After  having  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office  for  twenty-five  years,  with 
£ieat  applause,  and  with  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  tne  most  able  divines  of  his  time,  hi 
died  in  1625,  when  about  fifty-seven  years  of 
age.  He  was  a  zealous  and  able  supporter  of 
Edmtind  Richer,  in  the  opposition  which  he 
made  to  the  encroachments  of  the  papal  power 
on  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  His 
"  Conuoentariei  on  the  Summa  Theologite," 
of  Aquinas,  printed  at  Paris  in  1625,  in  two 
Tohunes  folio,  are  held  in  much  esdmation 
by  Catholics.  Bay/e.  AUrtri,  Noav.  Diet.  Hist. 
— M. 

GAMACHES,  Stsphen-Simon,  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  and  various  writer,  was  bom  at 
Meulan  about  the  year  T672.  He  became  one 
of  (he  canons  ofthe  Holy  Cross  tf^/o^rv/WMt^rr, 
knd  acquired  such  reputation  by  bis  proficiency 
in  science  and  Kterature,  that  nc  was  chosen  a 
tncmber  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
tie  died  in  175$)  in  die  cightyfonrth  year  of 
Ilia  age.  He  was  the  auuior  of  "  Physical 
Astronomy,  &c."  1740,  in  two  volumes  410. ; 
"  LiteraTy  and  Philosophical  Dissertation s," 
1755)  8vo.  I  "  The  System  of  a  Christian  Phi- 
JnofAer,"  1721,  8vo.;  "The  System  of  the 
ileart,"  1708,  i2mo.  published  under  the  as> 
samed  name  of  Clarigny  ;  and  "  The  Elegancies 
of  Language  reduced  to  their  Principles,"  1757, 
-i2nio.  II1C  work  last  mentioned  has  obtained 
considerable  reputation,  and  has  been  deno> 
flninatcd  by  a  writer  of  taste,  "  A  dictionary  of 
fine  thoughts."  It  is  recommended  as  worthy 
of  the  perusal  of  every  person  who  wishes  (o 
write  well.     Nauv.  Diet.  Hist.—l/l. 

GAMBARA,  Lorenzo,  a  modem  Latin 
poet,  a  native  of  Brescia,  was  born  about  le^^. 
He  acquired  considerable  reputation  in  his  time, 
and  is  mentioned  with  honour  by  Manutius, 
Lipsius,  Gyraldus,  and  others.  Hie  works,  oi 
which  several  editions  have  been  given,  consist 
ti  Hnaller  and  larger  pieces.  Of  the  latter  the 
most  known  is  his  "  Columbust"  written  at  the 
instigation  of  cardinal  Granvelle.  It  is  a  poem 
in  four  cantos»  the  subject  of  which  is  the  4i8>- 
covery  of  America  by  Coluniibus.  It  itXamt 
dte  narration  of  the  great  navigator,  without 
saf  decorations  of  fiction,  whence  it  is  not  ad- 
aikled  into  die  rank  of  epic  poems.  OAers  of 
lu$    pecetare   desciiftive}  as  bis  **  Yeitett3e>' 


and  "  Cs^arab  *,"  and  it  wo&U  ceen  &at-.Ae 

pa$s«fised  rather  a  facifity  of  versification  tim 
the  genius  of  a  real  poet.  He  itid  written  .a 
great  number  of  poems  of  the  free  cast  in  his 
youth,  which  he  committed  to  the  flames  in  ■■ 
advaiucd  age ;  and  in  a  prose  treatise  on  the 
art  of  poetry  he  not  only  ctmdcmna  every  thbi|[ 
licenrious,  but  even  that  use  of  the  heathen 
mythology  which  few  modem  poets  have  scn»- 
pled.  Gamhara  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  in 
15815.     Smiiitt.     Ai»eri.     Tirakuebi.—A. 

GAMBARA,  Vkkohici,  an  Italian  lady  of 
poetical  fame,  the  ilaugfatcr  of  count  Giac- 
francesco  Gambara,  was  bom  at  Brescia  in 
1485.  She  received  a  liberal  education,  and 
was  particularly  aided  in  ber  literary  porsuits 
by  a  correspondence  with  cardinal  Bemoo,  who 
fonAed  her  taste,  and  directed  her  in  the  rules 
of  Italian  verse.  In  t;oo  she  married  Giberto 
the  lord  of  Corregio,  with  whom  she  lived  nine 
years.  After  hia  death  she  devot^  herself  to 
the  education  of  her  two  sons,  and  to  the  com- 
porition  of  those  works  which  have  perpetuated 
ber  memory.  When  her  brother  Uberto  was 
made  governor  of  fiologna  in  1528,  ^e  fixed 
her  residence  in  that  city ;  and  at  the  time  of 
the  coronation  of  the  emperor  Chariei  V.  her 
house  was  the  resort  of  a  number  of  the  most 
distinguished  geniuses  in  Europe  who  followed 
his  court  She  afterwards  returned  to  Cor- 
regio, where  she  died  in  1550.  Her  poems 
were  first  published  in  various  collections}  but 
a  complete  edition  of  them,  with  Iter  letterSt 
was  printed  at  Brescia  in  i7$9.  They  may 
rank  with  the  most  elegant  And  polished  pro- 
ductions of  the  time.   Tiraboichi. — A. 

GAMBOLD,  John,  a  pious  £ngliA  divine, 
andbishcqi  among  the  Moravian  brethren,  or 
sect  known  by  the  name  of  Umtai  Fratrumy 
was  bom  near  Haverfordwest  in  Fcnibroke- 
shtre,  and  became  a  member  of  Christ-church 
college  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  Of  that 
itisdtution  he  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains, 
and  took  hia  degree  of  M.  A.  in  die  year  1 7^. 
About  the  year  1739,  most  probably,  be  was 
-presented  by  Dr.  Seeker,  then  bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, to  the  vicarage  of  Stanton  Harcoutt,  ip 
Oxfordshire.  When  Peter  Boehler,  a  disciple 
of  count  Zinzendorf,  visited  Oxford  in  1738, 
amd  '  held  frequent  conferences  with  John  and 
Charles  Wesley,  and  othets  of  ibe  party  who 
were  then  laying,  the  fbuodatioDS  of  what  was 
afterwards  callul  Mttbodiim,  Mr.  Gaonbold 
interfvcted  his  discourses,  which  were  delivered 
in  the  l^tin  language  to  mixed  meetings  of 
d  seoMns,  who  assumed 
oi^tftMimn/ people.  From 
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Chis  time  hit  miad  appetn^  to  Iutb  been  in-  hitherto  treated  in  ControTersiei,  &c.  tranehted 

flvenccd  br  an  inclination  towards  the  tenets  of  from  the  high   Dutch,  with  a  Preface  by  J. 

the  Moranan  school^  and  in  the  yew  1743  he  Gambold."  1753  ;    "  Twenty-one  IXGCounes, 

became  so  thoroughly  a  convert  to  them,  tliat,  or  Dissertations  upon  the  Augsburg  Confession, 

without  giving  any  notice  to  his  diocesan  and  which   is  also  the   Brethren's    Confession   of 

patron,  he  deserted  his  flock,  and  Joined  him-  Faith,  8ec.  translated  from  the  high  Dutch  by 

self  to  the  new  sect,  which  by  an  act  of  the  F.  Okcley.  B.A."  1753 ;  "  A  modest  Plea  for 

legislature  in  the  year  1749  was  permitted  to  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  &c."  1754,  8to. 

erect  its  establishments  in  this  country.    For  with  a  Preface  by  himself;  "  The  Martyrdom 

many  years  he  was  the  regular  minister  of  the  'of  Ignatins,  a  Tragedy,"  published  after  hii 

congregation  settled  in  X<ondon,  and  preached  at  death  by  the  rev.  Benjamin  La  Trobe,  in  1 773, 

the  chapel  of  the  brethren  in  Fetter-lane.     In  with  the  Life  of  Ignatius,  &c.  i  some  siilgle 

the  year  1754.  he  was  consecrated  abidhopat  an  Sermons;   and  other  pieces  which  he  assisted 

•English  provincial  synod  held  at  Lindsar-house,  in   drawing   up,  or  publishing,  of  which  the 

Chelsea,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  for  nis  piety  subjects  are  particularised  in  Aichvli't  Anteitttt 

and  learning  by  several  English  bishops,  iriio  »f  Bowyrr. — M. 

were  his  contemporaries  in  the  university  of        GAKASSE,FttAticis,aFrench  Jesuit, noted 

Oxford.     In  the  year  1768  he  retired  to  his  for  die  violence  and  scurrility  of  his  controrer- 

native  country,  where  he  died,  at  Haverford-  sial  writings,  was  bom  at  Angoulemc,  in  the 

mst,  onivcTsaliy  respected,  in  the  year  1771.  year  1585.     When  he  was  fifteen  yfears  of  aee 

He  was  chaiacterised  by  a  firiend  who  knew  nc  entered  into  the  Jesuits'  college,  and  by  the 

him  well  in  his  younger  years,  as  *'  a  singular,  liveliness  of  bis  parts,  and  diligent  application 

over-zealou8>  but  innocent  enthusiast.    He  had  to  hb  studies,  secured  the  favour  of  his  tupo> 

not  qiute  fire  enough  in  him  to  form  a  second  riors.    While  he  was  in  his  noviciate  he  pub» 

Simeon  Stylites."     As  he  was  a  good  scholar,  lished  a  defence  of  the  Jesuits  «gainst  three  dif- 

Mr.  Bowyer  fre<]uently  applied  to  him  as  an  fcrent  attacks  upon  the  order,  in  a  piece  entitled 

occasional  assittast  in  correcting  the  press ;  in  **  Andrex  Sfhioppti  Ca^aria  Fratris    Horo^ 

which  capacity  he  superintended  famong  many  copus,  &c."  1614,  4to.,  which  is  drawn  up  in 

v)ther  valuable  publications)  the  beautiful  and  an  ironical  strain,  and  is  not  destitute  of  wit^ 

very  accurate  edition  of  Lord  ChancellorBacon'g  but  disgraced  by  much  low  bufibonerv.    Of 

works  in  1765  ;  and  in  1767  he  was  professedly  the  same  character  is  his  "  Andrez  Stoioppii 

the  editor,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  trans-  Casparis   Fratris  Elixir   Calvinisticum,    ftc." 

lation  of  David  Crantz's  "  History  of  Green-  *  8»o.  published  in  the  following  year,  against 

land,  containing  a  Description  of  the  Coimtry  some  strictures  on  his  order  t>7  ministers  of  the 

and   its  Inhabitants,    and  particularly  of  the  protestant  communion.      For  the   subjects   of 

Missdon  carried  on  for  above  thirty  Years  by  some  of  his  other  smaller  pieces,  eidier  satirical 

the  Unitai  Frairum,  Sec."  in  two  volumes  8vo.  or  panegyrical,  we  refer  our  readers  to  our  aH- 

He  was  also  the  anthor  or  editor  of  the  follow-  thorities.     When  he  had  completed  his  novi* 

ing  pieces :  a  neat  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa-  date,  and  taken  the  four  vows,  father  Garasse 

ment,  bat  without  his  name,  "Textu  per  omnia  appeared  frequently  in  the  pulpit;  and  as  be 

Miliiano,  cum  Dinsione  Pericoparum  &  Inter-  wanted  neither  genius  nor  reading,  and  possest- 

pvnctnrs  A.  Bengelii,"  174^,  in  two  volumes  ed  much  vivacity,  a  good  vtHce,  and  an  im- 

izmo-i  "  A  short  Summary  of  Christian  Doc-  pressive  manner  of  dehvery,  be  became  a  very 

Oine  m  the  way  of  Question  and  Answer,  tec."  popular  preacher,  and  maintained  that  character 

intended  to  abew  Ac  consistency  of  his  connec-  for  many  yeaia  in  the  principal  cities  of  France 

tion  with,  and  ministry  in,  the  church  of  the  and  Lorrain.   He  most  commonly  made  choice 

-Brethren,  with   a   steady  attadiment  to    the  of  singular  sul^ects,  which,  together  with  his 

-church  of  Engiatid;  **  Maxims  and  Theological  peculiar  turn  of  wit,  were  suited  to  the  vicious 

"Ideas,  e<^ecMd  out  of  the  several  Dissertations  tsste  of  die  age,  and  secured  to  him  numerous 

and  Discourses  of  Count   Ziozendorf,   frpm  acbnircrs  and -foSewers.     Inthe  year  1613  he 

-1738  till  1747;"  "Hymns  for  the  Use  of  the  ventured  on  the  production  of  a  large  work, 

BreAren,"  1 748,  i«no.  ;  "  Sixteen  Diacouises  intended  to  controvert  d»e  principles  rf  atKnsts  . 

tia  Ae  Second  ArtieleefAe  Creed,  fneached  and   hbertines,   and  entitled    "  'Ilie    cunoos 

It  Berlin,  by-die  Granary  of  the   Brediren,"  Doctrine  of  the  Wits,  or  Pretenders  to  Wit, 

■♦75a,  T3«o.{  "ThcOrdinaiyirf-theBrcdiren's  of  this  Age,  containing  several  Maxims  per- 

'C%im4iea  his  short  and  peremptory  Remarks  on  nicious  to  the  State,  Religion,  and  good  Man* 

•lin  Way  snd  Mwaer  wheretn'fae  faa»-becn  ners^refntod  and  omahrowo  fay  Father  Ganisse, 
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of  the  Soikty  of  Jesus,"  410,  This  wtwk  af-  the  fathers,  falsely  stated,  and  wrested  fiom 
I'utded  evidence  tliat,  whatever  talents  he  miglit  their  true  sense,  and  an  infinite  number  uf  e:f- 
possess  as  a  wit,  he  was  neither  ma^tL-r  of  the  pressions  unlit  to  be  written,  or  read,  by  Christ- 
accurate  knowledge,  judgment,  argumentative  lans  and  divines.  The  Jesuits  shewed'  some 
{lowers,  nor  scriouiiiie^jg  necessary  to  quahfy  sort  of  prudence  in  this  alFair,  and  after  the 
ijm  for  engaging  in  such  discussions.  "  By  sentence  was  pronounced  banished  father  Ga- 
(Icpaning  evety  moment  from  tlie  gravity  whicn  rasse  from  Paris  to  a  house  belonging  to  the 
becumis  such  matters,"  says  Bayle,  "and  mak-  order  at  Poitiers.  But  they  entertained  an  In- 
ing  use  of  bad  proofs  and  f.ils^  quotations,  he  vincible  hatred  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  wha 
has  contributed  less  to  the  conversion  of  those'  was  a  Jansenist,  for  the  part  which  he  had  taten 
people,  than  the  confirming  them  in  their  oh-  in  this  business  ;  and  by  some  writers  failict 
stinacy."  Among  other  cntics  who  made  for-  Garasse  is  represented  as  the  Helen  of  the  war 
inidablc  attacks  upon  his  work  was  the  prior  which  afterwards  raged  so  furiously  betweeu 
Ogicr,  a  celebrated  preacher,  who  publislied  in  the  Jesuits  and  the  jansenists.  While  father 
the  same  year,  "  A  Judgment  and  Censure  of  Garasse  was  at  Poitiers,  the  plague  haiing 
the  Book  of  C\iriaus  Doctrine,  &c-"  addressed  spread  its  ravages  into  tliat  part  of  die  kingdom 
to  the  Jesuits,  and  exposing,  in  pointed  and  in-  in  the  year  1 63 1 ,  he  earnestly  begged  leave  of 
dignaiK  terms,  the  fatal  consequences  of  sane-  his  superiors  to  attend  those  who  were  infected 
tioiiing  the  eflbrts  of  such  a  champion  on  behalf  with  it;  and,  having  obtained  tlieir  permission, 
of  the  venerabte  truths  of  religion.  In  tlie  fol-  he  caught  tlie  contagion,  while  charitably  a d- 
luwing  year  Gurassc  published  "  An  Apology,  ministering  relief  and  consolation  to  the  afflict- 
Sic."  to  which  the  prior  was  preparing  a  reply,  cd  suSerers,  and  died  in  the  hospital,  at  the 
when  some  mediators  of  peace  found  means  to  age  of  forty-six.  Besides  his  prose  works,  he 
put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  and  to  produce  a  was  the  author  of  some  Latin  verses,  consisting 
reconciliation  between  the  combatants.  In  the  of  elegies  on  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  a  poem  in 
year  1625  fatlier  Garasse  provoked  still  severer  heroic  verse,  addressed  to  Lewis  XIIL  upon  his 
animadversions,  by  publishing  a  work  entitled  inauguration,  &c.  which,  though  they  afturd 
"The  Theological  Summary  of  the  c^ipital  evidence  that  he  was  a  better  poet  than  divine. 
Truths  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  folio-,  in  are  censurable  for  indelicacies  of  allusion,  and 
which  the  same  faults  were  promigient  which  obscenities  in  language,  which  no  wit  can  pal- 
marked  his  "Curious  Doctrine."  The  most  liate.  Bajle.  Mortri,  ^ouv.  Diet.  Birl.—  M. 
able  criticism  on  this  performance  was  puUished  GARClAS-LASSO,  or  Garcilasso,  de 
in  1626,  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  entitled  la  Vega,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
"  'Ihe  Summary  of  the  capital  Fauhs  and  Spanish  poets,  was  born  at  Toledo,  in  1503. 
Falshoods  contained  in  the  'Iheological  Sum-  He  was  the  younger  son  of  a  man  of  rank,  who 
mary  of  Father  F.  Garasse,"  4to.  This  work  had  been  employed  in  some  important  negocia- 
was  intended  to  consist  of  four  volumes,  of  tions.  Garcilasso  was  distinguished  for  his 
which  the  two  first,  and  an  abridgment  of  the  wit  and  bravery,  and  particularly  for  his  poetical 
fourth^  only  appear  to  have  been  printed.  Those  ulents.  His  friend  Boscan  (sec  his  article)  had 
of  our  readers  who  are  curious  to  learn  farther  introduced  a  great  innovation  in  Spanish  poetry, 
particulars  concerning  it,  and  th£  artifices  which  by  rejecting  its  ancient  measures,  and  substi- 
were  made  use  of  to  prevent  its  publication,  we  tuting  others  borrowed  from  the  Italians.  Gar- 
refer  to  Bayle,  adding  only  his  opinion,  that  it  c'dasso  adopted  his  model,  and  by  his  celebrity 
is  "  not  easy  to  meet  with  so  strong  a  piece  of  was  a  principal  instrument  in  rendering  it  po- 
criticism  as  this.  It  shews  an  exact  and  pro-  pular.  His  works  are  contained  in  a  small 
found  erudition,  a  solid  judgment,  and  an  ad-  volume,  and  consist  in  a  great  measure  of  pao- 
mirablc  sagacity  in  discovering  the  faults  of  a  totals,  some  of  which  are  tediously  prolix.  His 
writer."  ln*thc  course  of  the  same  year  in  principal  cicclJcnce  is  tenderness,  which  he 
which  that  criticism  made  its  appearance,  com-  beautifully  displays  in  some  of  his  sonnets,  tl^ 
plaint  was  preferred  before  the  faculty  of  the  most  interesting  of  hia  compositions.  He  wag 
Sorbonne  against  the  tendency  of  father  Ga-  indebted  to  a  familiarity  with  the  ancients  for  a 
rasse's  work,  who  named  commissioners  to  ex-  greater  freedom  from  bombast  than  his  countrv- 
amine  It.  The  result  of  that  examination  was  men  in  general ;  but  he  docs  not  rise  to  the 
a  formal  censure  of  "  The  Theological  Sum-  sublime,  and  his  learning  and  taslc  were  supt^ 
mary,"  as  containing  several  heretical,  eiro-  rior  to  his  genius.  Many  editions  of  his  poems 
.neous,  scandalous,  and  rash  propositions}  seve-  have  been  given,  and  they  have  been  commeni- 
nl  falsilications  of  passages  of  Scripture  and  of  ed  upon  by  Sanchez  de  Las  Brozas,  the  au^t 
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learned  of  the  Spanish  grammarians.  Garci- 
lassQ  followed  the  profession  of  arms,  and  at- 
tended Charles  V-  in  many  of  his  expeditions. 
He  lost  his  life  at  an  e:irly  age  in  153b,  at  the 
attack  of  a  fortress  in  Provence,  as  he  was  sig- 
nalising his  courage  in  the  presence  of  his  so- 
vcreign- 

■  Another  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  a  native  of 
Cusco  in  Peru,  composed  in  Spanish  a  History 
of  Plori.dai  and  another  of  Peru  and  its  Incas. 
Mereri.     Monthly  Magas.  OHobir  1 796. — A. 

GARDIE,  PoNTDS  DE  LA,  a  brave  and 
successful  adventurer,  u^as  the  son  of  a  gentle- 
man of  Gardie,  near  Carcassone,  in  France.  He 
served  first  under  marshal  Brisac  in  Piedmont, 
and  afterwards  in  the  troops  sent  to  Scotland  by 
king  Henry  II.  At  the  peace  he  went  into  the 
Danish  sei-vtce,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  an 
action  against  the  Swedes.  The  Swedish  com- 
mander, a  Frenchman,  was  much  pleased  with 
his  countryman,  and  recommended  him  to  king 
Eric  XIV.  who  took  him  into  his  favour.  The 
king  placed  him  in  the  council  of  his  brother 
John  duke  of  Finland,  whom  la  Gardie  served 
faithfully,  both  when  duke,  and  afterwards, 
when  Itc  rose  to  the  crown  of  Sweden  upon  the 
deposition  of  Eric.  John  knighted  la  Gardie> 
and  created  him  baron  of  Eckholm.  He  sent 
him  as  embassador  to  the  emperor  Rodolph,  and 
to  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  with  whom  he  was  to 
treat  on  the  restoration  of  Sweden  to  the  ca- 
tholic church.  In  1580  he  was  made  general 
of  the  Swedish  army  in  a  war  against  the  Rus- 
sians, from  whom  he  took  Carelia.  The  go- 
vernment of  Ingria  and  Livonia  wjs  conferred 
upon  him,  and  he  proceeded  in  a  career  of  suc- 
cess. He  was  one  of  the  Swedish  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  the  peace  of  Pemaw  in  1585.  In  that 
year  he  was  accidentally  drowned  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  port  of  Revel.  He  had  married  a 
natural  daughter  of  the  king,  and  from  him  are 
descended  me  counts  de  la  Gardie,  who  are 
among  the  principal  iiobles  of  Sweden.  Mo- 
reri. — A. 

GARDINER,  Stephen,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish  prelaM,lawyer,  and  statesman,  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  siiteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  in  thtf  county  of  Suffolk,  about 
the  year  1483-  According  to  the  most  probable 
accounts  he  was  the  natural  son  of  Dr.  Lionel 
Woodvill,  or  Widvill,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 
brother  to  Elizabeth,  queen  consort  to  Edward 
IV.  He  took  his  surname  ftom  his  reputed  iar- 
ther,  a  menial  servant  of  the  bishop,  whom  his 
mother  married  to  prevent  the  prelate's  reputa- 
tion from  being  injured.  We  have  no  informa- 
tion relating  to  lus  eatiier  7ear»  before  he  was 


sent  to  Trinitv  hall,  in  the  univerfflty  of  Caio- 
bridge,  where  lie  pursued  his  studies  with  great 
diligence  and  success,  and  olvuine^l  reputation 
for  uncommon  quickness  of  parts,  correctness 
and  elegance  in  writing  and  speaking  Latin,  and 
extraordinary  skill  in  the  Greek  language.  His 
writings  afford  ample  proof  how  much  he  stu- 
died the  works  of  Cicero,  and  the  critics  of  his 
time  reproached  him  with  affectation,  for  the 
closeness  with  which  he  imitated  his  style. 
Afterwards  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  was  created  doctor 
of  the  former  in  the  year  I J20,  and  of  the  latter 
in  the  following  year.  The  reputation  which 
he  acquired  in  the  university  soon  proved  the 
means  of  his  introduction  to  the  favour  and  con- 
fidence of  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  tliat  age. 
Some  accounts  state  that  he  was  at  first  patron-, 
ised  by  Ihomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  taken  into  the  family  .of 
cardinal  Wotsey,  who  made  him  his  secretary. 
While  he  filled  this  post  an  incident  happened 
which  introduced  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
king,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  his  farther  advance- 
ment. Cardinal  Wolsey  having  projected  an 
alliance  with  the  French  king,  Francis  I.  in  the 
year  1525  employed  Gardiner  to  draw  up  th; 
plan  of  it.  During  tlie  time  that  he  was  cn- 
zaged  on  this  work  at  the  cardinal's  house  at 
More-Park,  in  Hertfordshire,  king  Henry  ac- 
cidentally went  thither,  and  chose  to  enamine 
into  the  progress  which  the  secretary  had  mzide. 
Upon  looking  over  what  was  done,  the  king 
was  extremely  pleased  with  Gardiner's  perform- 
ance, and  still  more  so  with  his  conversation, 
and  more  than  all  with  the  fertility  which  he 
discovered  in  the  invention  of  expedients.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  expressed  to  Wolsey  a  very  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  his  secretary's  genius  and 
abilities ;  who  from  that  time  was  admitted  into 
the  secret  of  affairs,  and  enjoved  the  full  con- 
fidence both  of  the  king  and  nis  minister.  In 
the  year  1517-8  Gardiner  was  appointed,  jointly 
with  Edward  Fox,  the  king's  almoner,  to  m 
embassy  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  negociat- 
ing  the  business  of  the  king's  divorce  from 
queen  Catherine.  Gardiner,  however,  as  b« 
was  esteemed  the  best  civilian  in  England  at 
that  rime,  was  appointed  chief  of  the  embassy  ( 
and,  having  been  admitted  into  the  king's  car 
binet  council  for  this  affair,  was  stylfd  in  the 
cardinal's  credential  letters  to  the  pope,  "  Pri^ 
mary  Secretary  of  the  most  secret  Counsels.'* 
In  these  letters  the  cardinal  called  Gardinei 
"  the  half  of  himself,  than  whom  none  wa* 
dearer  to  him ;"  and  assured  the  pope  that  he 
vould  unlock  his  (Wolsey's)  breast  to  )m  hoUp 
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ness,  so  that  whatever  he  sboald^ealc  might  be  omit.  On  this  accouiit  he  voiild  not  «uffet 
rcearded  as  dcliv^ed  by  the  cardinal  himself,  tfae  proceedings  to  be  begun  before  the  cardinals 
When  the  embatsadors  came  to  Orvieio,  where  until  Gardiner's  return,  whom  he  appointed  to 
the  pops  then  M-as,  Gardiner  remonstrated  freely  act  as  one  of  hb  chief  council  in  that  court, 
with  him  on  the  double  game  which  he  was  After  Gardiner's  return  to  England,  he  had  the 
playing  in  the  affjir  of  the  divorce,  and  shewed  archdeaconry  of  Norfolk  bestowed  upon  him 
him  the  danger  that  he  was  in  of  losing  the  by  bishop  Nyx  of  Norwich,  in  return  for  some 
king,  by  the  policy  which  hr  adopted.  His  favourswhich,  during  his  residence  at  Rome,  he 
ad<£e3s  and  manjgement  succeeded  so  well^  had  obtained  from  the  pope  for  that  prelate, 
that  he  obtained  a  commission  from  the  pope.  This  appears  to  have  been  his  first  preferment 
addressed  to  the  cardinals  Wolscy  and  Cam-  in  the  church  -,  but  in  the  state  he  made  a  more 
pcEg'»  empowering  them  to  determine  the  rapid  progress.  Uy  hii  capacity  for  business* 
business.  The  industry,  spirit,  and  ingenuity  and  activity  in  conducting  it,  he  had  so  far  re- 
which  he  displayed  on  this  occasion,  were  commended  himself  to  the  king,  that  he  resort- 
highly  applauded  by  the  king,  the  cardinal,  and  ed  to  the  use  of  his  talents  in  all  matters  of  mo* 
Anne  BuUen,  the  latter  of  whom  sent  him  a  let-  ment ;  and  as  his  majesty  was  desirous  of  hav- 
ter  of  thanks  for  his  senices,  and  assurances  of  ing  him  entirely  in  his  service,  he  took  hint 
her  disposition  to  render  him  every  grateful  re-  from  his  situation  of  secretary  to  Wolsey,  aai 

.  turn  in  her  power.  Having  sent  Fox  home  with  appointed  him  to  the  oiGce  of  secretary  of  state, 
an  account  of  thetr  negociations,  Gardiner  con-  His  new  appointment  introduced  Gardiner  to 
tinned  some  time  longer  at  Rome,  where  the  a  consideraolc  share  in  the  management  of  pub- 
dangerous  illness  of  pope  Clement  VII.  gave  lie  affairs;  and  he. was  more  particularly  con* 
rise  to  various  intrigues  for  securing  a  majority  suited  by  the  kingon  the  subject  of  the  divorce^ 
of  votes  in  the  sacred  college,  in  case  of  his  dc-  which  lay  nearest  his  majesty's  heart.  Wheu 
mise.  As  Wolsey  had  long  possessed  the  am-  iji  consequence  of  the  artifices  of  the  papal  court 
bitioii  of  filling  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  he  did  the  l^ate  Campe^  had  been  instructed  to  de- 
not  neglect  the  opportunity  which  such  a  state  clare,  that  the  finaljudgment  in  that  cause  must 
of  things  presented  of  strengthening  his  inte-  be  pronounced  at  Rome,  and  that  himself  and 
rests  among  the  cardinals  \  and  Gardiner  acted  his  colleague  could  proceed  no  farther  in  it,  Gar- 
with  so  much  zeal  and  liberality  on  his  behalf,  diner  and  Fox,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
that  he  secured  the  suffrages  of  at  least  ona  life  of  Cmnmer,  obtained  his  opitiion  on  th& 
third  of  tlie  whole  number.  7'hc  recovery  of  subject,  which  proved  the  means  of  extrica^ng 
riie  pope,  however,  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  the  king  out  of  a  difficulty,  which  was  thcnge- 
the  hopes  of  the  difFerent  candidates;  but  not-  ncrally  considered  to  be  insuperable.  Bishop 
withstanding  his  disappointment  Wolsey  ex-  Burnet  informs  us,  that  though  Gardiner  con- 
pressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  efibrts  made  by  curred  with  Fos  in  communicating  Cranmer's 
Gardiner  La  his  cause,  and  was  loud  in  the  advice  to  the  king,  yet  it  was  "  with  this  dif- 
commendations  and  praises  which  he  bestowed  ference,  that  Gardiner  had  a  mind  to  make  it 
upon  him.  Another  service  which  he  rendered  pass  for  their  own  contrivance  i  but  Fox,,  who 
ID  the  cardinal  during  his  embassy,  proved  pe-  was  of  a  more  ingenuous  nature,  told  the  king 
eoliarly  grateful  to  him ;  and  that  was  the  re-  from  whom  they  had  it."  The  new  methodoi 
conciling  the  pope  to  the  endowment  of  his  proceeding  in  the  aflair  of  the  divorce,  which 
two  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich,  out  of  the  was  adopted  in  pursuance  of  Cranmer's  advice, 
revenues  of  the  dissolved  lesser  monasteries.  It  contributed  to  hasten  the  ruin  of  Wolsey,  who 
appears  from  a  letter  which  Gardiner  wrote  to  had  become  su^cted  by  the  king,  of  bemg  ini- 
tjie  king,  after  he  had  thoroughly  studied  the  mical  to  that  measure,  and  had  provbked  his 
temper  and  policy  of  the  papal  court,  that  he  resentment  oii  other  accounts,  of  which  notice 
gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  all  farther  will  be  taken  in  their  proper  pbce.  In  his  dis- 
eelicitations  to  the  pope  on  the  subject  of  the  tress  the  cardinal  had  recourse  to  the  assistanco 
Wirorce  woald  be  fruitkss;  but  that  he  might  and  interest  of  his  old:  servant,  the  secretary.^ 
jnvbably  be  brought  to  confirm  such  sentence  and  much  pains  have  been,  taken  to. prove  that^ 
M  the  king  might  obtain  from  the  legaCes.  CoU"  on  this -occasion,  Gardiner  riiewcd  M  those  re* 
-vinced  of  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  in  this  turns  of  gratitude  and  ic^et  towards  hie  old 

-  f^tinion,  and  rel^ng  both  cm  birabilitiet  and  ati.  master,  which.Ke  could:  desire  or  eipect.     We 

taohment  to  hi»  oausc,  the  king  recalled  Dr.  cannot  but  think,   however,  that  there  is  no 

9avdiner  from  Rome,  rc«olving  to  employ  his  itde  ground  for  entcitaiaittg  doubts  respectiiig 

iriiTtititin  miiMging  hit  linil  hffnrr  thit  Itipiitiftf  hi* fooraidnasa  aikd  Rcttsity.  is  eerving  cbe  iit> 
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IMMiti  of  tb?  4(tgrvnt  ov^hL'    Tlie  veiY  if  pitioo^y."    He  bit  himself  r^aM  >»  inci- 

«tnMi>t))iumble,  and  nen  ottfan  term*  inwbicb  d^jijc  of  .tni;  kind,  which  happened  before  he 

Vcrieer  soliciced  Gunlbief  to  applr  to  the  l^og  was  to  wall  acquainted  with  the  king's  temper 

oa  his  Bch»lf,  and  the  frequency  of  his  soltcita-  9S  he  was  aftciwards.     He  had  been  once  join- 

tioda  for  that  purpose,  his  conttiiualiyMif';  him  «d  with  the  carl  of  Wiltshirc.in  a  commissioa 

with   letters,  of  which  Cromwell,    whom  he  relating  to  some  affairs  of  consequence,  which 

calls  his  trustf  fnead,  was  the  bearer,  place  b^d  not  been  managed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

Gardiner't  zeal  heatcily  io  aeive  bis  old  m»ster  give  satisfaction  to  the  king.     Upon  their  ap- 

in  a  very  problematical  light.     And  though,  a  pearing  before  him,  Henry-treated  Gardiner, 

short  time  after  some  presung  letteis  £rem  W.ol4  i}i  th^  presence  of  the  carl,  with  such  a  storm 

•ey  to  Gardiner,  the  cardinal  received  his  par-  9£  violent  juid  coarse  language,  as  quite  con- 

i}D'n,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  muacyi  thisap-  founded  him.     Put  before  they  parted  the  king 

pears  to  have  been  rather  the  result  of  the  pei*  took  Gardiner  into  his  chamberi  and  told  him, 

Gonal  regard  which  the  king  still  retained  for  that  he  wpi  indeed  very  angry,  yet  not  pariicu- 

fais  old  minister  and  favourite,  than  of  any  warm  larly  with  bim,  diougn  he  had  used  him  so 

•olicitations  of  Gardiner  in  hia  favour.     In  the  because  lie  could  99!  take  quite  so  much  liberty; 

Year  ii;3q  Dr.  Gardiner  was  employed,  con-  with  the  earl.   Henry  had  also  another  practice^ 

jointly  with  Dr.  Fox,  to  procure  from  the  uni-  which  he  called  v^ttung.   ,  This  was  scolding 

versky  of  Cambridge  a  declai^ion  in  favour  of  with  pen  and  ink  ^  and  the  bishop  says,  that 

the  king'scause.    He  appears  now  to  have  l>een  when  some  of  tht  courtiers  saw  letters  to  him 

tor  some  dme  matter  of  rrinity-hall,  but   we  in  that  style,  they  looked  upon  him  as  undone^ 

«re  nbt  irformcd  when  be  was  elected  to  that  while  be  himself^  who  was  better  acquainted 

Mation.     By  his  influence  as  a  princ^ial  mem:-  vitb  the  Ung's  temper,  eitteruiued  no  such  ap- 

ber  of  ^  nniFontty,  md  by  mvcb  attijics  and  prshdwioos.    Ifi  toe  ye«r  15331  bii^op  Gar« 

44Aten,  be  and  bis  cdloigiic  ancceeded  in  the  diner  sat  ia  the  court  with  archbishop  Cran- 

object  of  their  susuon,  tbough  n«t  without  mer,  when  the  latter  ^late  pronouDccd  the 

nisch  oppeotioM,  M  we  bave  dnady  wen  in  icntence  by  ^bich  qneqn  Patherine't  marru^ge 

the  li£e  tt  Dr.  Fox.      Tbe  Kadiaesi  and  dili-  waa  declvvd  null  and  ^otd.     In  the  same  year 

mee  wbidi  Gardsoer  nanifetted  ia  ourrying  be  was  upt  trnham^^  tp  France,  whither  hf 

'Sie  lang'*  -widus  into  catecntHm,  wne   a(»oa  waa  soon  followed  by  IV*  Boiiaer.     Their  ii* 

vaply  rewarded  by  x^oabl^  ecdeuastica!  pn>-  ^tnioioM  were  to  attend  an  iauvfieyr,  befvcaa 

luiiavi*.    Ip  tbe«pringof  1531  be  wa*  io^all-  <be  popewid  tbe  Fieocb  kluK  at  Marseilles,  aiif 

<4  anMcMoaef  LocMltr,  wbca  be  roigned  to  discover  tbe  d^gns  of  the  boly  father  ami 

•^  ntbAeaeoarf  vt  tloiStiIki  and  u  the  Sep-  -the  Fitocfa   QMnarcb*  iwhich  liepry  and  b^ 

■fonber fi^owiag  be  Krigncd  bia  new  prefer-  eounci)sutpecte4tobe,ofaiM>t^,i)atureagain^t 

-caent  bi  fawmr  t>f  Xlir.  Fox.    In  die  aame  year  £ngUnd.    They  jiiece  intiniatc^  t^e  ^appeal  ojf. 

4ie  wM  uiOMporoted  doctor  of  laws  in  the  uni-  Henry  VUI.  to  »  geaerjil  ,co<iacil4  if  tpe  jmuw 

veraty  of  Oxford,  and  in  the  moath  ml  Mo-  jhmild  pretend  to  procf  ^  to  Judgment  in  hi^ 

'  vember  coMeerated  Udtopof  the  ridi  see  of  cause;  nad  olao  the  ^pical , of  tbe  archbishop  of 

'Wiixheuer.     Dr.  Ganliner,  it  teems,  was  n9t  Canterbarf  to  the  sa^te  ^^u^;^  if  any  design 

apprised,  at  tbe  time,  of  the  bing't  -design  of  diould  be  wowed  of  exj^omiaunicating  him, 

e«sferting  thia  bidto^c  upon  bim,  Cor  rtniy  ud  iateriUctmg  bji^  cburch.      The  account 

Would  frequenlly  vkAA  and  abosc  bfia  aa  tb«igh  wbicb  B<H)n^  has  giycn  of  Gardiner's  ^bavioHr 

he  bad  bwn  unworthy.ef  ai^  bmar  t  and  at  while  employed  on  ^is  en^bas^,  r^ects  little 

-.'tfte  instant  when  be  granted  bint  ifaaa  prefer-  credit  on  the  teatp^i  aV  .<p>iit  of  tbeja^j. 

nrnt,  put  him  in  mind  of  it.    '*  I  have,."  aaid  Upon  -Cbodioer's  refurn :  &om  bia  treticb.en^- 

&e icing,  "flfteaf^Mnrfwitbypii,  Gardiner,"  buiy,  bewaa called  i^fflt  t(;gcther  with  tbe 

a  word  which  be  med  for  that  jprciea  of  j*-  othsr  tnabf^ns,  -to  adt^^lc^  the  lung  m  sii- 

ixtke,  ■* but! love  you  never  tbe  W(n«e»  u  ibe  preiaefacadof  iMfbqtrcbi.apd  t^  ^ake^  <ki^ 

^isheptk  wbicb  I  give  yott  wiU  connBce  jfon."  appointed  for  that  fWf^fo.    W^tn  |bic  sviq- 

ft  appears AatHenry^  let  GMdhierJatotbe  janas..b{: 'Oat.oply,infPf;.<^i;tied,  but  )(^o 


seCi^^'ibecotddaoDMtimeslopkMTyangryi  paUiAad  a  defeaiyef  ffe_JpM'p.ai|prenwgy> 
-and  ^k  -rery  Joud,  witboM  Jiteaasw-ituub  .«iti!^  ^^,De  VewC^W^m^  -  iUs.aaiW^ 
'.tdTBti    After  Aifl  disoavery, -Ondin^  .«ouU   ■uuie.aaCxifupmofjiffMlQWio^^u'dbej^flVC'  , 

*> wffi  mm- 


___j  diso8very^X*Mdin^  Muld   ■HHk>aa««fupmofjiffM)Q¥f^ 

'  stand  a.n^  bat^uig  witboM  mudi  Mudetf  |   dadiasd  wndiqttiBg-d»elw»gi%i#Wg:i  •JV^aW' 

'  01^  to  nK-fais  own  words M'lheAike«£S«me)r-  jeqBear  iin»rtiagB»  iWd^  W'J'fKWf^fifl**tff.A^ 

set,  ''^HefoMed  )tBp!ttUM«iMter,^Albare  idBgdott  jbon  i^.4nV4r)^iiJiir  ^m^'^i 

VOL.  iv>  n  & 
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Upon  wiiicTisiibiects  Tiis  wrifingS]  at  Ae  time,    fliese  particulin  wete  &brinted  by'thtci „ 

acquired  hihi'v^y  high  reputatiom  But  not-  of  Gnrdiner,  as  the  latter  maintained,  or  ttt 
withstanding  his  readv  compliance  with  all  the  «4iatever  cause  it  might  be  owing,  the  bishop' 
king's  measures,  and  nis  writings  in  defence  of  was  not  brought  into  any  trouble  on  this  ac- 
tTiero,  Gardiner  was  zealously  attached,  on  po~  count  during  the  reign  of  Henry.  That  princCf 
If  tical  motives,  to  the  superstition  of  the  Romish  notwithstanding  his  rupture  with  the  pope,  was 
church,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  oppos-  still  strongly  attached  to  most  of  the  supersti- 
irig  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  introduce  tious  doctnnes  of  the  Romish  church ;  and 
the  principles  of  the  protcstant  reformation,  Gardiner,  after  his  return  from  Germany,  laid 
When  in  153S  archbishop  Cranmer,  who  had'  holdofevcryfavourableopportunityof  strength^ 
begun  a  provmcial  visitation,  sent  a  monition  tO'  ening  that  attachment.  In  particutar,  he  re- 
Gardiner,  acquainting  him  that  he  should  visit  presented  to  the  king,  that  nothing  would  coi»> 
his  diocese,  the  latter,  who  never  loved  the  tribute  more  effectually  to  secure  him  from  th« 
archbishop,  and  was  jealous  of  his  reforming^  machinations  of  the  papal  court,  both  at  home 
spirit,  left  no  arti6cc  unattempted  to  evade  his  and  abroad,  than  a  spirited  prosecution  of  he* 
metropolitan's  Visitation,  and  thereby  to  prevent  retics,  and  especially  of  the  Sacramentariant, 
his  jnspection  of  the  corruptions  of  the  diocese  by  which  name  those  were  distinguished  who 
of  Winchester.'-  In  the  following  year  Gardiner  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence.  As 
Streliaously  opposefl,  hoth  in  the  convocation,  Henry  had  ever  been  a  zealous  advocate  for  thia 
and  in  private  lyith  ihc  king,  different  measures  doctrme,  and  would  not  permit  his  subjects  to 
which  were  taken  by  the  protectant  party  to  dis-  avow  sentiments  that  varied  from  his  own  creed> 
aeminatc  knowfcjge  and  irifbrmation  among  the  he  was  the  more  easily  persuaded  to  exercise 
people*,  aiid,  in  particular^  a  proposal  which  severity  towards  those  who  ventured  to  depart 
was  fAade' iii''the' ponitoeatbh  by  drchbisbop  from  it.  About  this,  tim^  one  John  I^ambertt 
Cranmer,  and  carried,  that  a  petition  should  be  whom  bishop  Burnet  caQsjapIeaimd- and- a  good 
presmted  to  the  king  for  leave  to  make  an  £ng-  man,  who  had  been  formerly  n^iitistfV  ^o  the 
lish  translation  qf '  tfie'Khle.  Aboilt  Ais  time  -English  factory  at  Antwerp,  and  had  there  imT- 
he  Resumed  his  enibassy  to  tiie  coifft  df  France;  bibed  the  principles  of  the  reforniKrs,  after 
Wherehe  prevailed  on  We 'French 'king  to  fe-  Clearing  Or.. Taylor  preach  on' the:  doctrine  of 
'dlov^  from  his  domimond'th.  Reginald  Pole,  'the  real  pretence,  waitod- Upon'  htn^, and  pi:f^ 
^en  dean  of  Exfte^i  qs'an  Aicmyot  hidinattnv  -setited  to  himin  writteg  ^s  reasons  for  di%- 
Jftig'MeniT','  "which-  circumstance  proved  »ht  -believing  that  dpctrioe.  ..l^i^  P^pcr  w;w  ca^ 
vngm  of  the  animosity  'which  afterwards  tub-  ried  to  ardibishop  Cnmntert  before  whomi  and 
sisted  between  those  'dnirchmen;  While  Gar-  bi^(H>  J^timer,  Limbert  was  summoned,  an^ 
'diner  'was  in  Prahcei  be  was  a}Atied  to  by  -admonished  by  them  to  retract  what  he  had 
Cromwell,  in -consequence  of.  the  king's  dineo-  written:  but  in  vain;  and^Limbert,  fatally  for 
tions,  for  hit  opinion  respecting  a  project  of  a  -himself,  made  his  appeal  to  the  king.  .  pr  t^ 
religions  leagnfc  with  the  prote«tant'-prinoes-of  cilrcunistance.  Gardtner  i  took  advantage,  aqd 
Germany';'but  as  he  was  Udsible -that-such  a  ^persuaded  Henry  to  proceed  solemnly  and  ««- 
'rheasure  would'' contribute  to  spread  the  prin-  -verelyia  the  affiir,  that  he  might  convince  the 
ciplcs  of  the  reformers,  be  declared  himself '^  world  hovweU  qualified  he  was  to  be  the  head 
decisively  against  it,  artfally  ftating  his  bbjc&  ^of  the  church,  and  the  champion  of  orthodoxy, 
tions  ort  grounds  6f  cSvil  policy,  and  recom-  '  Accordingly,  Lambert  was  brought  to  trial  be- 
mending  a  [K^Fitical  aUiatice,  strengthened  by  1  fore  thje  king^  who  appeared  with  great -state  in 
■ubsidies,  as  :what  would  be  better  adapted.to  We^tminster-hitl,  attended  by  many  of  thepr^ 
answer  the  king's  wishes.  In'^the-year  153S,  l-iates,  nobility,  .clergy,  and  king's  counuL 
he  was  sent  embassador,  wHh  lir  Henry  Kne-  *  After  the  king  had  sternly  commanded  him^^ 
Tit,  to  the  German  diet  at'Ratlsbop,  where  he  -dedarc  hisopmion  concerning  the«acrament. of 
'ts  Saidtg  h^ve  acquitted- himsrif  well  with  re-  '  the  altar,  his  majesty  and  ten  of  the  bishops 
■pect  to  the  objects  of  his  c<imihissk>h ;  but  he  endeavoured .  to  refute  it ;  and  the  disputation, 
'there  felt  onder  a' suspkiAn  of' holding' a  Moret  -  such  as  k  waajfODtiniied  for  five  hours,  till  at 
■correspondence  withtbepopCjon  th^nbjeaof  Iciwth/the  pdor-mut,  fatigued,  confounded, 
'  rehdering  popery 'triumphant  again  in  Ei^land.  and  brow-beaten,  was  reduced  to  silence.  The 
^Hiis  suspicion'  ocoaahmed  a  misundemtandtog  .'  king  thea  asked  him  if  he  was  convinced  I  and 
1}etwecn  htm  and  his  eoUeigue,  who  -^transBUt-  ;  whrater  he  would  live  or  die  ?  He  answera!* 
ted  to  mi  }aai  the  pzrticultfs  on  njncli  it  wu  '"-  dut  hc^mmitted  his  soul  to  God>  and  sul^ 
foaoded.    "WWicr  the  kisg  w»  otitfied  tbu  ntod  hit  bod;  to  the  lung's  clemeDcy."    But 
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'  Ileiirf'toM  Urn,  that,  if  he  weuld  hot  rectnt,  of  nmoriAg  ''an  ev4''V'<^^^eoll«^,  ^  4i|^ 
he  most  die ;  for  he  vould  not  be  a  patron  of  je*s  i543>-«hen,  in  consequence  fiLiffrnfiuntfi 
heretics.  And  as  Laaibert  refused  to  recant,  made  against  the  translation  of  the  BiUCt  X 
sentence  was  ordered  to  be  pronounced  against  number  of  bishops  was  appoiated  by  (he  can- 
him ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  soon  vocation  then  sitting  to  if^axnine  it>  Gardiner 
afterwards  burnt  in  Smithfieldj  with  circum-  and  the  popish  party  were  unsparing  in  their 
stances  of  uncommon  barbarity.  This  tragical  cavils  against  it  as  an  unfaithful  one.  And  in 
acene  was  the  result  of  Gardiner's  cruel  and  order  (hat  they  nwght  obtain  its  condemnation, 
actful  advice  to  the  king ;  but  the  share  which  they  promised  to  produce  a  better  version ;  well 
Cfanmer  had  in  th?  circumstances  that  afforded  knowing  that  during  tlic  time  requisite  formak- 
him  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  periecuting  ing  and  publishing  it,  they  might  easily  pr»- 
and  sanguinary  disposition,  mil  ever  remain  a  cure  many  delays,  if  not  prove  so  fortiioate  as 
blot  on  the  memory  of  that  eminent  man.  In  to  fall  into  a  change  of  circoiqstanccs  which 
die  year  1539,  Gardiner  afibrded  another  proof  would  enable  them  entirely  to  suppress  it. 
of  his  great  zeal  for  the  popish  doctrines,  and  When  .  Cranmer  found  that  diey  were  re- 
of  his  wish  to  crush  thcnsing  spirit  of  reform-  solved  cither  to  condemn  the  translation,  or  to 
ation,  by  his  exertions  to  procure  the  pcrsecut-  proceed  so  slowly  in  perusing  irthatthe  object 
ing  act  of  the  six  articles,  commonly  called  the  of  their  appointment,  should  oome  to  nothings 
bloody  statute.  This  act  is,  not  without  goOd  he  persuaded  the  king,  greatly  to  the  di^ilea-. 
reason,  stated  to  have  been  his  contrivance;  sure  of  the  bishops,  to  refer  the  elimination  o^ 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  principally  con-  it  to  the  two  universitie«.  In  the  beginning  of- 
oemed  in  drawing  it,  and  very  earnest  in  pro-  theyear  I543,thekiagh9vingGummoDedapa^- 
moting  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  liament,  in  order  to  obtain  subsidies  to  enable^ 
warmly  oppoeed  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  him  to  prepare  fw  the  war  which  jbtoke  ouii 
^  rio^erent  Cromwell,  '  Soon  after  the  pass-  against  t'innce  in  the  following  summer,  Craiw 
ing  of  it,  Dr.  Barnes  and  two  others  wetje  burnt  v>er  endnvoured  to  imp^ve  the  occasion  so  as 
in  Smithfield  for  heresy,  at  the  same  timp  that  to  make  soom  lartber  progress  in  the  work  oJF. 
three  Papists  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  guait-  teformation,and  to-get  the  severe  actsconccm- 
ered,  for  owning  the  pope's  supremacVf  and-  i4g  religion  moderated.  In  these  designs  be 
denying  the  king's.  A  frenchman,  wno  iwas  was  opposed  by  Gardiner  with  the  otmottearn- 
prescnt  at  this  extraordinary  spefitKlc>  Jobl  his  cstneas ;  who,  though  he  conld  not  prevent  a^ 
friend,  in  Latin,  *<  that  they  had  a  str^ige  way;  4ct  from  passing  which  afiiirded  the  reformer 
of  managing  matters  In  England ;  for  those  that,  ^me  relief,  yet  found  means  to  ckig  it  in  such 
were  for  the.pope  were  hanged,  and  those  who  a  manner  with:prpv)50FS,  that  it  feH  greatly  short 
were  against  hiin  were  burnt,"  .    of  wh^t  the  aixhbisbm  intende(|. -  Curitigtbe 

.  Upon  the  fallof  Cromwelljin  IJ40, Gardiner  y%ar  last  mentioned,' Gardiner  was  one  of  the 
was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cam-  commi^ioncrs  appoint&l  ^  conclude  a  treaty  of 
^dge,  and, fo^anianof  learning, asheunqiie»>  peace  wttb;. Scotland, ;pnd  to  negociale  amaf 
ttonablywas,gareanextraordinaryiDataoce<^hfIi  >|ii^  l>et>iveep  tbe  prince  of  Wales-;  and  th» 
attachment  to  old  customs  and' practices,  how-,  young  q de en  qf  Scotland.  Hu{  ^whatever  pub-' 
ever  absurd.  For  when  sir  Joh6  Cheke,who  wu  Uc  employments  he  was  enga^  in,  he  neves 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  \ott  sight  of  a  fiivourable  opportunity  of  iaiped;< 
language,  attempted  to  introduce  into  the  uni-  in^  the  progress  of  freedom  and  enquiry  in  r&- 
VCTsity  a  reform  of  the  vicious  and  barbarous  ligiqns  matters.  Having  been  informed  aboi^ 
prohunciidion  which  then  obtained  'In  £ng-  thb  time,  that  there  were  several  persons  i^ 
buid,  Gardiner,  as  chancellor  of  the  university,  Windsor  wljft  were  secret  abettors  of ;  the  prt»i 
iotfrposed  his  authority,  and  by  a  dictorial  testant  doctrines,  he  moved  the  king  in  councj^ 
edict  prditbited  the  improvement,  to  which  he  that  a  commission  might  be  graiiteii  for  searctw 
gave,  the  name  of  novelty  and  innovation,  under  Ing  suspected  houses  in  that  town,  in  whicJi  it 
ieiif  severe  penalties.  When  Cheke,  in  defence  was  said  there  were  many  books  aguiiist  the  sIk 
vf  faimielf^ 'alleged  the  authority  of  Eraimils  articles.  In  consequence  of  this,  foyr  persons 
and  otlicr'Jeariwd  foreigners,  and  observed  that,  yrexe  apprehended,  and  tr^d  and  coiidemiwd 
what  he  had  done  was  m  vindication  of  truth  j  for  heresy,  of  vv^qoi  three  were  afterwaids 
GfOtdiii^  exclaimed,  "  Quid  non  roortalia  pec-  burnt.  But  Gardiner  was  not  contented  with-  ' 
tora  co^  veri  quxrendj  Tames  I" — Wh^t  does  having  bfen  tlie  niej^psof  bringing  to  the  stake  sq- 
oattbe  itch  of  seeking  out  trudi  compel  mfu  to.  veral  Prote^ntS;  of  inifefioruote  {)uly.  Hating^ 
dot.   Ajod.htbadeCbdcic  not  to  bc,tbeau^()f;  as.he  did,  the  .arcbbi^hw  of  ^CanterDurft  wl^ 
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inb  thfe  p«it  ffabtwrt  rif  the  lefortnftA  apinkms,  Mi  (^i^ocUott,  and  Ae  inflatecc  ^  Ae  ptvrai  ' 
Iw' IshI  a  deep  [Hot  for  his  rain,  aswelfudut  party  in  parihrrtenti  defeated  a  design  woidi 
^•erenl  cftiisprbtestant  friends.  InthcUfe  Cntuner  had  foniied>  by  a  reruioii  and  »• ' 
of  ttie  archbishop  we  have  already  seen  by  formation  of  the  canoh  Ihwb  to  adapt  them  ta- 
ikrhat  means  he  escaped  the  malevolent  designs  die  new  order  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Eng* 
of  his  enemy,  and  became  more  fixed  than  ever  land,  and  to  a  period  of  still  farther  improre- 
m  the  ting's  favour.  In  this  affair 'the  bishop  ment.  During  die  same  year  the  king,  who, 
efWinchester  gave  evidence  of  au<cb  rancorous  notwithsunding  that  tus  regard  for  the  bish(^ 
malice  against  Crailmer,  and  had  made  choice  was  much  abated,  was  willing  to  avail  himeeU 
of  siich  unworthy  instruments  to  carry  on  his  of  his  etpcritnced  Uicnts  For  business,  emplof- 
dcs^ns,  that  the  Icing  btgan  to  conceive  a  worse  ed  him  in  Flinders,  to  carry  on  political  nego- 
^inion  of  him'than  ever  he  had  done  before,  ciations  with  the  emperor  and  the  French  kiAg. 
and  was  prepared  to  be  ifiipressed  by  any  un-  While  ho  was  absent  from  the  kingdom,  Cran' 
favourable  representations  which  might  be  made  mer  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  kuig'j  consent 
ID  him  of  his  character  and  views-  Dikiing  the  for  the  abdisHing  of  some  of  the  prevailing  so-- 
fear  1544  in  opporturrity'oSered  ef  prejudicing  perstitions.  This  was  prevented,  however,  by 
At  king  ^inst  nim,  of  which  his  enemies  did  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  utfitlly  wrote- 
not  Fail  to  take  advantage,  though  it  did  not  word  to  the  kii^  that  his  business  was  in  a  good 
eventually  produce  all  the  effects  which  thev  «-  train ;  but  entreated  him  not  to  sufier  any  in- 
pected  from  it.  He  had  a  secreury,  wnose  novation  in  religion  or  ceremonies,  for  if  be  did, 
name  was  German  Gardiner,  who  Was  much  there  would  be  no  hope  of  succeeding  with  the 
in  his  master's  favour,  and  who  was  prosecuted,  emperor.  Soon  after  Gardiner^  relfum  boat.  . 
condemned,  and  executed  as  a  traitor,  for  de-  Flanders  m  the  fbltowing  year,  he  and  the  po- 
fending  the  pope's  supremacy.  This  circum-  pish  patty  found  meaOis  to  set  on  foot  a  pek- 
stanceMcame  uie  subject  of  converaarion  at  the  secution  against  the  Protestants,  upon  the  Btft- 
^l^s  council,  where  the  duke  of  Sufiblk,  and  tute  of  the  six  articles.  In  particulat,  a  charge: 
fHher  memben,  suggested  to  Henrr,  that  it  was  of  heresy  Wds  brought  against  Mrs.  Anne  Ju- 
v&cj  likely  that  the  prelste,  notwiuiistafidtng  all  congh,  a  lady  of  unblemished  maimers,  exem- 
diat  he  had  written,  was  of  his-secretary's  o^  plary  {ri«ty,  ready  wit,  and  of  better  education 
nion  \  and  that,  if  he  Were  once  committed  to  dian  wis  common  amOi^  her  sex.  By  making 
Ae  Tower,  sufficient  pro4f  of  the  hct  might  her  die'ol^et  of  ditb-  persecuion,  tbeyhope? 
hi  obtuned.  Hieir  representation  had  such  an  to  extort  from  her  confessions  which  WooliC 
efiett  upon  the  Mng,  that  he  gave  directions  for  fWmsh  matter  of  accusarion  against  the  duchess- 
es bishop's  imprisonment  i  but  before  they  of  Suffolk,  the  Countess  of  Sussex,  Ibe  Count- 
eould  be  carried  into  executicm,  Gsidiner,  who  ess  of  Hertford,  and  odier  high  characters,, 
bad  received  intelligence  of  wliat  was  intended,  among  ^om  were  some  of  the  king's  countil,. 
immediately  repaired  to  the  king.  When  Henry  When,  after  sef«ral  examinations,  and  cruel: 
saw  htm,  be  told  him,  that  be  wondcied  that  tortures  on  the  rack,  they  £uled  of  obuinlB{^ 
Ka  secretary  should  in  so  notorious  a  naoner  Ae  purpose  which  they  luul  in  view,  diey  con* 
offend  against  htm  and  the  laws,  and  that  it  wat  detuned  her  to  the  flames,  in  ^ich  she  sufirr- 
flidught  that  he  himself  was  of  the  same  opinion  ed  widi  three  odiers,  for  speaking  against  die- 
with  that  delinquent.  However,  the  king  uaA,  corporal  presence  in  the  sacrament.  Sir  Geofge 
if  he  would  honestly  confess  the  truth,  be  Blage,otie  of  the  genlletnen  of  the  kmg's  privy- 
would  pardon  him  J  but  if  he  dissembled,  he  chamber,  was  also  committed  by  them  to  New- 
ins  not  to  expect  any  favour  from  him.  Upon  gate,  and  by  a  summary  process  condemned  tw- 
dits  Gardiner,  who  Knew  that  protestations  of  be  burnt.  But  the  king,  hearing-  of  it,  wu. 
mnocence  would  produce  no  good  effect  upon  greatly  ofliended  with  wc  lord  chancdlor,  at 
Ae  king's  temper,  fell  down  (m  his  knees,  and  zealous  papist,  for  presuming,  without  his.ma- 
eonfcssed  that  he  had  for  a  long  time  been  of  jesty's  permissioa,  to  subjeat  an  attendant  on, 
"  "  '   It  he  be-    hi 


Ae  same  opinion  wi^  his  secretary,  but  he  be-  his  person  to  a  prosccittion,  and  1 

•ought  bis  majesty's  pardon,  bewailing  his  in-  htm  immediately  to  issue  his  pardon.    As  ieon 

finnity,  and  promising  from  that  time  forward  as  ur  George  was  released,  and  come  into  the 

to  reform  his  sentiments  and  become  a  new  man.  presence,  the  king  cried  ou^  as  he  was  accns-- 

Thc  king  immediately  granted  him  his  pardon,  temed  to  call  htm,  **  Ah  I  my  pig."'    **  Yes,  *' 

according  to  his  promise,  te  the  no  email  dis-  said  sir  George;  "  if  your  majesty  had  not  beea> 

appointment  of  nose  who  weee  no  ftiends  to  beuer  to  me  than  your  tnshops,  your  pig  budt 

Mr  prelirte.    Xa  tfae  year  1545,  Gardiuerj  by  been  rOHtCd  efe  dktt  tiow.'*    The  next  gi^rioA' 
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■ttM^  of  Oanliii&  to  crash  Ak  htenttit  of  wtnt  into  anetjicr  ftpntm^tt.  S«  oootfittd^ 
Ibe  ^omatidn,  vfatcb  •Uimatejjr  failed  m  M  wu  Henry  aliensted  froin  tlie  biihopi  tb>t 
doiea,  and  iatcaweubif  alienated  die  kin^i  riioagh  be  had  formerly  appointed  him  one  of 
mind  from  our  prelate,  was  directed  againtt  his  ^ecuton,  and  of  the  council  to  prince  Ed- 
queen  Catherine  Parr,  to  whom  Ac  king  bad  vard,  be  ordered  a  new  will  ta  be  drawn,  ia 
been  married  about  three  years.  She  wasmnch  which  his  name  was  omitted.  When  str  An- 
drea to  reading  and  studyii^  the  Scripbirct*  tbony  Browse,  irito  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
and  the  Ung  would  freqiiently  converse  and  biibop,  perccired  tbis  omisfiion,  be  menboned 
dispute  «ithlicr  on  religious  nbjects ;  at  which  it  to  the  king,  as  what  he  suppled  to  have  been 
times  she  woaM  endearoar  to  pcrsude  him  to  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  the  secretary, 
complete  the  reEotmacion  of  the  churdi of  Eng-  and.tben  reminded  bis  majesty  of  the  bishop's 
lan<L  One  day,  when  Gardiner  and  others  of  great  merits  and  abilities.  "  Hold  your  peace," 
the  popish  party  were  with  the  king,  ^e  intro*  «aid  the  kinsp  **  I  reuiembered  him  well  ciun^i 
dwced  the  tame  topic,  which  Henry,  who  in  and  of  goodpurposc  have  I  left  him  out.     For, 

Seneral  treated  her  with  great  kindness  and  in^  nrely,  it  he  were  in  my  testament,  and  one  of 

ulgence,  ended  with  some  tokens  of  displea-  yon,  be  would  cumber  you  all  {  and  you  should 

sure.     The  natural  impaticnccof  his  temper  neverTulchim,heiBofsotroubIe8oroeanature.'* 

Was  at  that  time  heightened  by  his  ill  state  (tf  After  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  m  1547* 

health,  and  when  we  queen  had  retired,  he  archbishop  Cranmer,  who  was  earnest  in  hw 

br(Ae  out  into  caprestioas  of  resentment  against  endcavoors  to  promote  the  reformation,  found 

her  for  interfering  in  such  subjects,  and  pre-  the  protector  Somerset  well  inclined  to  support 

suming  to  become  his  teadier  m  his  old  age.  him,  and  endeavoured  to  obuin  the  concur- 

Gardiner  thought  this  opportunity  too  fovour'-  rence,  or  at  least  the  acquiescence,  of  the  bishop 

able  to  be  neglected,  and  with  equal  sabtility  ^  Winchester.     His  efforts  for  this  purpose, 

and  nalice  tncreased  the  king's  rcKntmcnt  by  however,  proved  entirely  unsuccef  sFut,  for  Gar- 

insinilations  against  the  queen  and  her  party,  diner  still  c^^tosed,  to  me  uttnost  of  his  power, 

until  Henry's  mind  was  wrought  up  into  a  de-  all  attempts  to  de]nTt,  in  doctrine  or  discipline, 

termiiatson  to  prosecute  her  and  some  of  her  from  the  papal  system.     With  this  design  h» 

rdatioiu    and    chief   con&dants,    for    heresy,  wrote  to  die  protector,  to  dissuade  him  from 

Gaidoier,  accordingly,  prepared  articles  against  suffering  any  innovations  to  be  made  in  religion, 

ia,  whidh  were  signed  by  the  king ;  and  a  day  particularly  during  the  kii^s  minority )   and 

was  fixed  upon  for  arresting  the  intended  Tic-  also  to  complain  of  the  irreverence  and  mdigni^ 

tims,  and  commhthig  them  to  the  Tower.     In  tj  with  which  images  had  been  treated  in  dif- 

the  mean  time,  Wriotheilet,  the  chancellor,  »rent  parts  of  the  lungdoin,  and  of  some  sati- 

who  had  engaged  in  diia  anir  with  Gardiner,  rical  rhymes  which  had  been  published  against 

accidentally  dnipped  the  paper  containbg  the  the  keeping  of  Lent.     But  notwithstanding  his 

articlo,  which  was  taken  up  by  one  of  the  opposition  the  work  of  reformation  proceeded  i 

queen's  friends,  and  carried  to  her.   When  shi  and  with  a  view  of  forwarding  it,  a  royal  vidta- 

perceived  bam  the  contents  how  perilous  her  rion  was  set  on  foot,  the  homilies  were  appoint- 

situation  was,  she  fdlowed  the  advice  of  her  ed  to  be  read  in  churches,  and  also  an  English 
Ariends,  and  by  ber  prudence  and  artfulness,  in  ,  translation  of   Erasmus's  Paraphrase   on  the 

^  next  cor^eraadora  which  she  had  with  the  New  Testameni:.     To  these  aKSSures  Gardiner 

lung,  when  he  designedly  introduced  the  sub-  vlgorouilyobjectedi  andwhenui^edbya^end 

Ject  of  religion,  so  entire^  dissipatei^  his  resent-  to  be  more  discreet,  and  not  run  the  hazard  of 

inent,  and  at  Ac  same  tune  by  her  charms  so  ruining  hiaiself  and  losing  his  bidx^ric,  re- 

powerfully  revived  his  fondness  for  her,  that  he  turned  an  answer  which  would  have  reflected 

dismissed  her  with  the  strongest  asstiKUices  of  lasting  honour  en  his  christian  smrit,  and  pa- 

liis  love.     This  turn  in  the  King's  mind  was  triotisffl,  if  the  actions  of  his  life  had  corre~ 

■ucceeded  by  severe  repnMcIm  to  the  diaocd-  monded  widi  the  sentiments  advanced  in  tb 

lor,  who  the  next  day  was  preparing  to  arrest  The  tmseveTatKe  which  he  maaifcstedin  resisiK 

tiie  queen,  and  by  a  rooted  aetestatioa  of  Ga^  ing  the  proceedings  of  the  protector  and  the 

diner,  whom  he  woaM  never  afurwardt  admk  eoaadl,  occasioned  his  beine  sommoned  bcCorer 

into  lUa  presence,  excepting  ooce,  when  he  WM  them,  when  he  was  accused  of  having  written 

iafbrmed  thsthe  ciiaetoteoder  him  abenenv  abd  spiAen  to  tfie  prejudice  and  ceatempt  of  the- 

lence,  nastcA  by  the  dergy.    On  that  ocoa-  fctag's  vintatioB,  ana  was  required  to  recdvfe 

S^he  tnidy  suancd  him  to  approach,  to  do*  Ac IwmHies,  and  Co  pay  doe  obedience  to  die- 

Mmxhknmmgr^  atediriMBi  he ind  twceivbd-fl:  yog's siaKnt  when  w^ihiKiU  «ciH  in»  bir 
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dioc^e.     As  he  refused  to  comply  with  tlie  de-  ncglect^orwidiacnielanduiimanlylcTity.Wtiin 

tnands  of  the  council,  by  an  irregular  and  iJle-  he  had  been  nearly  two  years  in  the  Tower,  thtf 

gal  stretch  of  power  he  was  committtd  a  cloie  duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  now  restored  to  a 

pritcmer  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  received  but  in-  place  in  the  council,  went  vifh  others  of'  that 

difiercnt  treatment,  notwithstanding  his  repeat'  board  tti  confer  with  him,  in  the  month  of 

ed  petitions  for  redress.     In  this  state  of  con-  June,  1550.     In  this  conference,  they  proposed 

Anement  he  continued  till  the  end  of  the  ses-  to  release  him  upon  his  declaring  bis  submis* 

sioo  of  parliament,  when  he  was  released  by  sion  for  what  was  past ;  his  promises  of  ofae- 

the  king's  general  pardon,  though  he  was  never  dience  for  the  future;  and  his  testifying  his 

charged  judicially  with  any  offence,  and  had  approbation  of  all  the  measures  which  had  been 

been  detained,  most  probably,  to  prevent  the  taken  towards  bringing  about  a  reformation  in  , 

influence  of   his   opposition   to  the  measures  religion.     To  the  two  last  points  Gardiner  as- 

which  were  now  adopted.    This  conduct  in  the  sented,  and  actually  signed  aU  that  was  expected 

friends  to  reformation  was  highly  arbitrary  and  from  him  t  but  he  reused  his  assent  to  the  first, 

tyrannical,  and  was  unworthy  of  the  great  cause  insisting  upon  his  innocence,  and  declaring  that 

which  they  were  engaged  to  support.     Gardi-  he  would   not   defame   himself ;  adding,  that 

her,  being  now  at  liberty,  repaired  to  his  dio-  were  he  mean  enough  to  do  so,  be  was  not 

cese,  where,  m  general,  he  so  conformed  him-  sure  but  his  submission  might  be  made  nse  of 

self  outwardly  to  the  orders  of  the  council,  that  against  him  as  a  confession.     Much  as  he  may 

it  was  not  easy  to  find  any  advantage  against  he  admired  for  his  firmness,  and  perhaps  pru- 

him.  But  privately  he  did  what  lay  in  his  power  dence,  in  not  acceding  to  the  first  of  the  pro* 

to  oppose  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  and  posals  made  to  him,  it  is  impossible  to  reflect 

it  is  said,  that  he  gave  directions  to  his  clci^y  on  the  readiness  with  which  he  submitted  to 

to  put  public  a^TDnts  on  those  whom  the  coun-  the  other  propositions,  without  suspecting  him 

cil  sent  to  preach  in  his  diocese ;  and  that  he  of  indifference  to  any  religious  principles)  ez- 

somctimes  went  into  the  pulpit  before  them,  cepting  so  far  as  they  might  be  rendered  5ub> 

and  warned  the  people  to  beware  of  receiving  servient  to  the  purposes  oi  amlMtion  and  state 

any  other  doctrine  but  what  he  had  taught  policy,  or  witliout  condemning  him  for  being 

ihem.     Of  this  conduct  complaint  was  made  guilty  of  the  most  shameful  duplicity.    Shortly 

against  him  in  the  cooncil,  before  which  he  after  the  conference  above  mentioned,  bi^op 

avas  once  more  summoned  in  the  year   1548,  Ridley  was  sent  to  him,  with  new  articles,  in 

■and,  after  being  reproached  for  his  behaviour,  which  the  acknowledgment  required  was  more 

^vas  ordered  to  keep  his  house  till  he  had  given  general  than  in  the  iormer;  but  after  reading 

satisfaction,  which  was  to  be  done  by  preach-  tncm,  he  said,  "  that  he  would  trouble  himself 

ing  before  the  king  and  court,  when  he  was  with  no  more  articles  while  he  remained  ia 

to  deliver  such  matter  as  should  be  given  him  prison,  since  he  desired  not  to  be  delivered  out 

in  directions  from  sir  William  CeciL     On  the  of  his  troubles  in  the  way  of  mercy,  but  of 

day   appointed     he   did   preach   accordingly ;  justice."    In  the  month  of  July  he  was  broiu>ht 

hut    was    so   far     from    giving    satisfaction,  before  the  council,  where  he  was  told  that  toey 

that  he  .exasperated   the  council  by  the  con-  sat  by  a  special  commission  to  judge  him,  apd 

temptuous  manner  in  which  he  spake  of  them,  he  was  required  to  subscribe  to  the  last  articles 

He  was,  therefore,  the  ncit  day  committed  by  which  had  been  sent  to  him.     Upon  his  re- 

their  order  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  kept  so  -fusal,  they  declared  to  him  that  his  bishopric 

close  a  prisoner  for  about  a  year,  that  his  cnap-  should  be  sequestered)   and  that  if  in  three 

lain  was  only  allowed  admittance  to  him  once,  months  he  did  not  conform,  they  would  pro- 

when  he  was  ill,  and  afterwards  refused,  be-  ceed  to  deprivation.     At  the  expiration  of  the 

xause  his  life  was  not  thought  to  be  in  danger,  .limited   time,  as  he  still   refused  to  comply, 

When  the  Protector's  fall  was  projected,  the  .after  ngmerOus  sitthigs  of  a  court  of  delegate^ 

affairs  of  ourprdate  seemed  to  wear  a  more  fa^  .over  which  CraniAer  presided,  Gardiner  was( 

vourable  aspect.     At  that  time  recourse  was  in  the  jear  1551,  deprived  of  his  bishopric; 

had  to  his  advice  and  talents,  and  it  is  said  that  for  disobedience  and  contempt  of  the   king't 

the  original  dravght  of  the  articles  against  So-  authority.     The  bishop,  protested  against  his 

.mcrset  was  made  by  him.     Finding  himself,  judges,    and    objected    to  -  their  ^commissidn, 

however,  disappointed  in  his  expectations  fronj  .and   when   sentence   was  about  ;.to  be  givM 

the  party  which  he  had  served,  he  repeatedly  against  him,  appealed  hAm  the  delegates  ti 

BippKed  to  the  lords  of  the  council  to  be  re-  the  king ;  but  no  qoti'ce  .wAs  takdi  of^his  m- 

Icuedf  but  th^ seated  his  .letters  either  with  peal.     On  the. next  (lay  .tkc  council,  naolitit 
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Qttt  lie  shootcl  be  removed  from  the  lodpngs 
^(hidi  lie  had  before  occupied,  to  a  meaner 
apartment,  in  which  he  should  only  have  one 
ittcndant,  approved  of  by  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Towei,  and  not  only  be  debarred  the  least  in- 
tercourse with  any  other  person,  but  be  de- 
prived of  his  books  and  writings,  and  prohibited 
the  use  of  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  Gardiner  con- 
tinued in  the  Tower  during  the  remainder  of 
king  Edward's  reign  ;  but  Uie  rigor  of  the  or- 
der of  coimcil  concerning  him  appears  to  have 
hceu  abated,  since  in  that  interval  he  composed  a 
variety  of  Latin  poems,  translated  into  English 
verse  several  of  die  poetical  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament^  and  wrote  some  controversial  tracts. 
He  likewise  kept  up  his  spirits  in  his  present 
adverse  circumstances,  consoling  himself  that 
he  should  live  to  see  a  change  in  public  afFairs, 
and  another  court  in  which  ne  should  enjoy  hig 
fpiraer  influence  and  power.  In  the  year  1553 
his  hope  was  realised ;  for  king  Edward  having 
died  in  the  beginning  of  July^  after  a  short 
Struggle  in  favour  of  lady  Jane  Gray,  Mary 
vas  universally  acknowledged  queen,  and.  made 
her  solemn  entry  into  the  Tower ;  when  Gar- 
dioer  made  a  congratulatory  speech  to  her  ma- 
jesty, and  he  in?  immediately  set  at  liberty,  was 
received  into  me  highest  favour.  On  the  Sth 
day  of  the  same  month  he  performed,  in .  the 
queen's  presence,  the  Romish  obsequies  for  the 
Ute  king  Edward,  who  was  buried  at  West- 
minster with  the  English  service  by  archbishop 
Cranmer ;  on  the  9th  he  resumed  possession 
of  Winchester-housc>  in  Southwark, ,  after  a. 
confinement  of  somewhat  more  than  five  years } 
and  on  the  23d  he  was  declared  chancellor  of 
England,  when  he  became  tho  queen's  primc-mi- 
nisto*)  and  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  public  afiairs. 

Being  thus  raised  to  the  possession  of  power,  he 
4e«!rmiucd,  in  conformity  with  the  queen's  zeal- 
ous wishes,  and  his  own  inclination,  as  speedily, 
9s  possible  to  re-establish  the  popish  religion,  and 
to  reconcile  the  kingdom  to  ue  see  of  Rome. 
The  first  Bt^  to  thif  end  was  the  issuing  of  a 
proclamaticn,  by  which  all  preaching  through- 
out the  kingdom  was  prohibited,  excepting  by^ 
the  queen's  special  licence  under  the- great  seal, 
which  Gantiner  was  empowered  to  gl'ant,  and 
which  it  will  readily  be  conceived  be  widiheld 
from  those  who  were  not  popiahly  inclined. 
In  many  ^ces  the  popish  party  set  up  images, 
and  introduced  the  Latin  aemee,  wiUi  the  old 
ntes  i  in  which  practice,  though  it  was  against 
law,  they  wen:  abetted  by  the  council,  which 
baiasaed  with  imprisonment  and  severe  usage 
th  James  HaleS)  one  of  the  judgesj  for  daring  to 
instruct  the  jutticefl}  when  od  a  dicuit  in  Kent, 


to  put  ill  eiecution  those  lairs  of  king  Edward 
which  were  still  in  force.  StilJ,  however,  as, 
none  of  king  Edward's  laws  relative  to  religion  ' 
were  yet  repealed,  the  protestant  clergy  conti- 
nued to  perform  public  worship,  and  to  cele- 
brate the  sacraments,  as  before.  But  Gardiner 
soon  contrived  means  to  molest  thsm,  as  the 
people  attended  with  peculiar  seriousness  and 
diligence,  under  the  apprehension  that  this  li-  ■ 
berty  would  not  long  be  permitted.  He  sent , 
spies  into  all  the  churches  in  London,  who  fre- 
quently disturbed  the  ministers  with  rude  words 
and  actions,  and  then  went  and  laid  informa- 
tions against  them  before  the  bishop;  in  con*"' 
sequence  of  which  they  were  summoned  to  his 
presence,  and  committed  to  prison  unless  they 
submitted  to  such  terms  as  ne  was  pleased  to 
prescribe  to  them.  On  the  Jst  of  October 
the-  bishop  of  Winchester  ci-owned  queen  Mary, 
when  a  pardon  was  proclaimed,  from  the  bene- 
fil  of  which  all  the  prisoners  in  the  Towet 
an^the  Fleet,  and  many  otiiera,  were  excepted, 
who  were  chiefly  Protestants.  On  the  loth  of" 
the  same  month  Gaidiner  opened  the  first 
parirament  in  Mary'^s  reign.  In  this  parliament 
an  act  was  passed  for  confirming  the  marriage - 
of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  the  queen's  mother, 
with  Henry  VHL,  in  the  preamble  of  which  the 
divorce  was  pronounced  impiouf  and  illegal,  and 
the  whole  blame  of  it,  against  all  truth  and 
justice^  attributed  to  artibishop  Cranmer.  Bi  -] 
uiop  Burnet  very  truly  observes,  that  Gardiner.. 
"  in  the  drawing  of  it,  shewed  that  he  was  past 
all  shame:  when  he  could  frame  such  an  act,  of' 
a  business  which  himself  had  so  violently  and' 
8b  servilely  promoted.  The  laying  it  all  upon' 
Cranmer,  was  as  high  a  piece  of  malice  and* 
impudence  as  could  be  deviled  :  for  as  Gardi-. 
ner  had  been  setting  it  on,  long  before  Cranmer 
was  known  to  king  Henry;  so  he  had  been, 
jplned  with  him  in  the  commission,  and  had. 
given  his  assent  to  the  sentence  which  Cran- 
mer gave."  As  this  act  aSbrded  a  curious  in- 
stance of  that  integrity  and  consistency  which 
his  apologists  have  claimed  for  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  next  which  he  promoted 
shewed  in  what  little  estimation  he  held  the 
sacred  promises  given  by  Mary  on  her  acces-- 
sion,  that  she  woold  force  no  man's  conscience 
on  account  of  religion.  It  sufficiently  proved, 
how  well  acquainted  he  and  his  mistress  were 
mth  the  popish  maxim,  that  no  faith'  is  to  be 
kept  with  heretics..  For  before  the  end  of  the 
year  be.  caused  a  bill  to  be  brought  into  the 
house  of  lords,  which,  after  a  debate  of  six 
days  in  the  house  of  commons,  was  at  leneth' 
carried,  by  which  all  the  laws  made  ia  kmg 
£dward*s  time,  lelatiog  to  rcligioO)  wtxt  i» 
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pedejl  i  and  it  wu  alfo  enacteji  ttiat  ttiere 
tibould  be  no  other  form  of  divme  service  but 
wbn  liad  been  dsed  in  the  \tM  year  of  king 
Kcnrjr  VIII.  While  die  parliament  was  sitting 
the  convocation  IikewiK  met,  where  by  artful 
managemcm  there  were  but  six  ciergymen  in 
the  protestant  interest,  who  were  rertledf 
threatened,  and  interrupted  in  their  arguments. 
When  in  the  debate,  lych  a«  it  waj,  Weston, 
the  prolocutor,  was-hard  pressed  by  their  rea- 
soaing,  lie  insultingly  said  to  diem,  "  You  hare 
the  vorJ,  but  we  have  the  JwirJ-"  truly  point- 
inj;  out,  saya  Bumet,  wherein  the  strength  of 
their  rcfpective  causes  lay.  By  this  convoca- 
,  tion  the  popish  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
was  declared  to  be  a  necessary  article  of  christ- 
iin  faith.  Soon  after  this,  several  protesiant 
piclates  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  on  diifer- 
cnt  pretences,  and  their  places  were  filled  by 
Papists  who  had  been  deprived  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VL  The  commission  for  the  depriva- 
tibn  of  the  former,  was  directed  to  Gardiner^ 
Bonner  bishop  of  London,  and  others.  Bv 
thcK  proceedings  the  Protestants  were  wiin 
good  reason  convinced,  that  a  severe  persecu- 
tion was  determined  againiit  them  ;  and  more 
than  eight  hundred  of  them  thought  it  prudent 
to  consult  their  Hafetv,  by  withdrawing  into  fo- 
rein  parts.  David  Lloyd  t^lk  va,  thatUardincr 
threatened  concerning  these  exiles,  that  "  he 
would  watch  their  supplies,  so  that  they  should 
eat  their  nails,  and  then  feed  on  their  Rngers* 
ends."  Events  soon  shewed  how  well  founded 
w  re  thiir  apprehen^ns,  for  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1554  the  Marshaltea,  in  Londbn, 
and  the  prisons  in  other  paru  of  the  kingdom^ 
were  611cd  with  Protestants.  Peter  Martyr,  a 
learned  foreign  divine,  who  had  been  made  di- 
vinity •professor  at  Oxford  by  king  Edward,  and 
was  now  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom,  observed, 
in  a  letter  to  Calvin,  that  "he  doubled  not 
but  England  would  have  many  famous  mar- 
tvrs,  if  Winchester,  who  then  managed  all, 
Kiould  begin  to  T3^e  according  to  his  will." 
Gardiner  was  now  re-chosen  chancellor  of  Cam* 
bridge,  and  re;tored  to  the  maftcrship  of  Tri- 
tiicy-hall  in  (hat  university,  of  which,  atnong 
his  other  prtf^rments,  he  nad  been  deprived  in 
the  preceding  reign.  The  tnraty  of  marriage 
betiveen  the  qu«n  and  Philip,  son  of  Charles  V . 
king  of  Spain,  and  emperor  of  Germany,  wai 
the  next  momentous  businei^s  to  which  Gardi- 
ner's attention  was  directed,  in  the  m.uiage- 
mcnt  of  which,  according  to  Btimdt,  "he  had 
Ac  chief  hand  j  for  he  was  now  the  oracle  at 
the  council-boatd."  'Ihis  projected  maniaffc 
SFJfl  extremely  odious  to  the  nation  in  j^eneru  ; 


and  though  the  articles  of  It  were  drawn  vlA 
much 'art  and  platisit>ility,  and  seemingly  mucfl 
in  favour  of  England,  yet  when  they  wers 
published  they  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the 
people.  1'he  friends  of  reformation  enter- 
tained xppreben»ions,  that  if  it  took  plaee,  not 
only  popery  would  be  confinnedi  but  a  Spanish 
government  and  intjuisiiion  be  established. 
And  many  of  the  friends  to  the  civil  libertiet 
of  the  kingdom.  Catholics  as  welt  as  Protest- 
ants, dreaded  that  such  a  measure  would  prove 
the  means  of  reducing  England  to  the  situa- 
tion of  a  province  to  Spain.  The  discontent' 
on  this  head  was  so  general,  that  it  gave  rise 
to  the ,  insurrection  under  sir  I'bomas  Wyat, 
which  was  soon  quelled  t  but  ■*  the  eSiision  of 
blood  after  it,"  says  Burnet,  *'  was  thought  toe 
liberal ;  and  this  excess  of  punishment  was 
generatly  cast  on  Gardiner,  and  made  him 
become  very  hateful  to  the  nation,"  Dn  this 
occasion  the  priiiccss  Elizabeth  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  under  the  pretence  of  her  being  cim- 
cemed  in  Wyat's  con»rinicy }  bot  as  he  pub- 
licly acquitted  her  of  this  charge  at  his  eiecv- 
tion,  and  nothing  could  be  produced  ag^nst 
her*  ^e  was  at  length  released  ^om  her  con- 
finement. At  the  iheettng  of  the  second  j»r- 
Ilamcnt  of  the  queen's  reign,  in  April,  i;54i 
the  treaty  of  the  queen's  mamage  was  madia 
the  subject  «f  dtscnssion }  and  as  Gardiner  had 
received  hree  remtttancef  fwm  the  emperor, 
by  means  of^whigh  he  had  secured  the  vcttft  of 
many  considerable  members,  the  terms  of  it 
were  ratiAed  by  both  houses  without  much'  op> 
portion.  In  the  month  of  July  following  the 
queen  met  the  Spanish  prince  at  WinchcsieVf 
where  ijiey  were  ^narried  by  Gftrdiner,  wh* 
wu  still  cantttincd  in  the  chief  matTs^ment  ef 
public  affairs.  This  prelate  had  now  hroughC 
matttrs  into  snch  a  train,  byhis  pdliey,  and  the 
sagacious  appticatton  of  the  Bpnish  treasarM, 
tllat  he  w:rs  seane  of  carrying,  in  the  nnt  sn- 
sion  of  parliament,  anymeasurrt  whiA  mlghfl 
terre  to  complete  the  re-estaUishment  ef  pope- 
ry, and  to  pat  his  thirst  f'w  ampk  wingeance 
on  the  Protestants,  in  retaliation  of  what  fc« 
had  sufftr^d  from  them  during  -the  preceding 
reign;  It  had  now  been  determined,  that  cardt- 
nal'PoIe  Aotfld'corne  overmtDEnghhd,  as  the 
pope's  legate.  Accordingly,  when  the  third 
partiament  of  this  trign  met  in-flie  month  of 
November,  the  act  of  attainder  whtnh  had  been 
passed  against  him  during  the  reign  of  Hcnrjr 
VnL  was  repealed,  and  a  dcpntat^n  was  ap* 

Eolrrtedro  attend  Trim  into  thb  cotmrry.  After 
is  arrival,  he  dedarid  to  the  ptrliamcnt.  whtcli 
was  £uniM]bedt0'attdn)  "die  zing  and  qtieen  te 
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the  House  of  Lords,  the  object  of  bis  legation, 
and  tnrited  them  to  reconcile  themselves  and 
the  kingdom  to  the  apostolic  see.  Prepared  as 
the  two  houses  were  for  the  business,  Uicy  im- 
mediately united  in  a  supplication  to  their  ma- 
jesties for  that  purpose ;  which  being  signified 
to  the  legate  in  the  royal  presence,  by  the  lord- 
chancellor  Gardiner,  after  a  long  oration  the 
cardinal  solemnly  absolved  them,  and  received 
■the  people  of  England  once  more  into  the  bo- 
-som  of  tbe  catholic  church.  Soon  afcerwards  an 
act  was  passed,  by  which  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  ^rts  re-established,  though  imder 
certain  limitations ;  and  a  bill  quickly  followed 
it,  by  which  the  old  statutes  Against  heretics, 
made  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  IL,  Henry  IV.> 
and  Henry  v.,  were  revived  in  their  full  force. 

As  Gardiner  now  possessed  a  legal  sanc- 
tion for  indulging  to  the  utmost  maligninr 
and  cruelty  against  the  Froteatants,  he  gave  full 
scope  to  his  sanguinary  disposition;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1555  a  very  severe  and 
bloody  persecution  commenced,  which  was 
chiefly  carried  on  by  Gardiner,  and  by  Bonner 
bishop  of  London.  For  some  time,  the  per- 
sonal part  which  the  former  took  in  examining 
and  condemning  the  victims  of  his  own  wicked 
policy  and  popish  bigotry,  was  so  unfeeling 
and  inhuman,  that  notwithstanding  the  attempu 
which  have  been  qjade  to  palliate  his  conduct, 
and  to  represent  him  as  an  unwilling  and  re- 
luctant agent  in  the  tragedies  which  the  queen 
and  council,  inflamed  by  the  other  popish  pre- 
lates, commanded,  his  memory  must  descend 
to  posterity  loaded  with  infamy  and  execration. 
For  the  names  of  the  eminent  men  whom  he 

njued  to  the  stake,  and  the  particulars  of  his 
aviour  towards  them  when  brought  before 
his  tribunal,  we  must  refer  to  the  histories  and 
martyrolc^esof  the  times.  Finding,  however, 
that  Of  his  activity  in  the  bloody  work  he  bad 
rendered  himself  sufficiently  odious*  not  only  to 
the  Protestants,  but  to  all  moderate  and  humane 
Papists,  he  withdrew  from  taking  an  open  part 
in  It,  and  devolved  that  task  on  the  merciless 
Bonner.  But  when  the  bishop  of  Winchester's 
influence  in  the  administration,  and  his  general 
character  and  conduct,  are  considered,  we  think 
it  not  unfair  to  conclude  with  Mr.  Gilpin,  in 
his  Life  of  I.atimer,  that  "  Bonner  was  mdeed 
little  more-'than  an  agent  in  the  hands  of  Gar- 
diner,, who  on  many  occasions  chose  rather  to 
tit  concealed,  and  work  mischief  by  proxy.  It 
suited  the  darkness  of  his  disposition,  and  he 
found  in  Bonner  an  instrument  entirely  adapted 
to  his  purpose }  open  ears,  an  impetuous  tem- 
per, raging  zeal,  a  hardened  heart)  and  an  eb- 
VOL.  IV.  ' 


stinate  pereevertupe ;  so  that  Gardiner  bad  onlf 
to  wind  him  up  occasionally,  and  give  him  a 
proper  direction  i  and  tbe  zealot  moved  with 
the  regularity  of  a  machine,  and  widi  what  im- 
petuosity his  director  impressed."  In  May, 
1555,  Gardiner,  together  with  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del and  lord  Paget,  went  to  Calais,  to  a  kind 
of  congress  which  was  held  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mediating  a  peace  between  tbe  emperor 
and  the  king  of  France.  While  they  were  en- 
gaged in  this  negociation  the  pope  died,  upon 
which  thc^  received  instructions  from  the  queen 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  powers 
with  whom  they  were  treating  that  cardinal 
Pole  should  be  raised  to  the  papal  dignity.  But 
they  failed  in  both  the  objects  on  which  they 
were  employed.  The  new  pope  was  a  pro- 
fessed and  inveterate  enemy  to  cardinal  Polet 
but  he  knew  not  how  to  express  his  hatred  to- 
wards him  after  the  eminent  service  which  he 
had  rendered  to  the  church,  in  reconciling  Eng- 
land to  the  Holy  See.  As  Gardiner  was  ap.. 
prised  of  the  pope's  sentiments,  he  mvntaincd 
a  private  correspondence  with  htm,  in  which  he 
gave  such  representations  of  Pole's  conduct  a* 
contributed  to  increase  the  pope's  aversion  to 
him..  Our  prelate's  ambition  now  led  him  to 
entertain  hopes  of  the  disbity  of  cardinal,  and 
of  securing  to  himself  the  succesuon  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  And  the  pope 
had  declared  to  him  his  resolution,  as  soon  as 
decency  would  permit  it,  to  recat  Pole,  after 
depriving  him  of  the  legantine  power,  and  be-, 
stowing  it  upon  himself.  It  became,  therefore^ 
Gardiner's  policy  to  delay  the  time  when,  by  the 
degradation  or  the  execution  of  Cranmer,  the 
archbiahopric  of  Canterbury  would  be  declared 
vacant ;  as  he  knew  that  if  it  should  take  place 
before  Pole  was  recalled,  he  wotdd  be  immedi- 
ately invested  with  that  see.  To  this  circum- 
stance are  we  in  part  to  attribute  the  prolon^- 
tion  of  Cranmer's  life  till  after  the  death  of 
Gardiner.  In  the  month  of  October,  1555,  our 
prelate  opened  the  sessions  of  parliament,  and 
within  a  few  days  afterwards  was  taken  ill  of 
the  gout,  according  to  some  writers,  but  ac-- 
cording  to  others  of  a  suppression  of  urine, 
which  proved  fatal  to  him  on  the  13th  of  No- 
vember, when  he  was  about  seventy-two  years 
of  age.  He  is  said  to  have  sustained  excruciat- 
ing agoiues  on  his  death-bed,  and  to  have  felt 
great  remorse  for  his  past  life,  often  repeating 
the  words,  "  Erravi  cum  FeCro,  sed  non  fievi 
cum  Petro ;" — I  have  erred  with  Peter,  but  I 
have  not  went  with  Peter.  Bishop  Gardiner  wis 
far  from  bemg  agreeable  in  person,  as  may  b« 
collected  irom  tbe  following  description  of  him,    - 
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wrihcn  in  his  life-time  by  Dr.  Foynet,  bis  luc*  still  -more  tliose  of  a  Christian  and  &  biihop. 
cessor  in  the  sec  of  Winchester  in  king  Ed-  By  protestant  writerB  his  morals  arc  spoken  of 
ward's  rdgOt  though  the  portrait  is  evidently  in  a  very  unfavourable  light.  He  was  the  au- 
caricamred  by  personal  ill-will :  •' TTiis  doctor  ^orofa  treatise  "DeVeraObedientia,"  already 
hath  a  swart  colour,  hanging  look,  frowning  mentioned ;  **  Palinodia  dicti  Libri,"  or  z  re- 
browa,  eyes  an  inch  within  nis  head,  a  pose  traction  of  the  preceding  work ;  "  An  Expli- 
booked  tike  a  buzzard,  nostrils  like  a  horse,  cation  and  Assertion  of  the  true  Catholic  Faith, 
ever  snuffing  in  the  wind,  a  sparrow  mouth,  touching  the  most  blessed  Sacrament  of  the 
great  paws,  &c."  Of  the  quickness  of  hit  Aittr,  &c."  written  against  Cranmer,  and 
parts,  nis  capacity  for  business,  his  qualifica-  printed  abroad  in  1551 ;  "  Confutatio  Cavil* 
tions  for  foreign  embassies,  and  his  literary  ac-  lationum,  quibus,  sacrosanctunn  Eucharistic  Sz- 
qairemcnts,  we  have  already  made  mention  in  cramentum,  ab  impiis  Capernattis  impeti  solct," 
toe  preceding  narrative.  He  was  also  an  en-  written  in  the  Tower,  in  reply  to  an  answer  of 
courager  of  teaming  in  others,  when  the  parties  archbishop  Cranmcr  to  the  last^^nentioned  piece  1 
distinguished  by  it  were  of  die  catholic  faith  1  and  different  defences  of  himself  against  me  at- 
and  he  brought  up  several  young  gentlemen,  tacks  of  Dr.  Turner,  Dr.  Poynet,  and  other 
some  of  whom  afterwards  became  considerable  protectant  exiles.  Several  of  hi|  letters  to  die 
characters  in  public  life.  Indeed,  in  two  in-  duke  of  Somerset,  lord  protector,  and  other 
stancea,  those  of  air  Tliomas  Smith,  who  had  persons,  are  extant  in  the  first  edition  of  Fox's 
been  secretarv  to  king  Edward  VI.,  and  Roger  "  Acts  and  Monuments,"  and  some  to  Smith 
Asdiam,  both  eminent  for  their  profidency  in  and  Cheke  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek 
the  languages,  and  both  Protestants,  his  regard  language  in  Bene  t  college  library,  at  Cui> 
for  the  interests  of  learning  triumphed  over  his  bridge.  Sieg.  Briton.  Brit.  SUg.  Strypit  Aft^ 
systematic  enmity  to  heretics  ■,  and  he  permit-  nuriah  vf  Craiimir.  Bvratfi  Hist.  Rtfamu 
ted  Ac  former  to  live  in  a  state  of  privacy  un-    tw/t.  I.  and  II. — M. 

molested,  granting  him  a  pension  of  one  nund-  GARENGECT,  Rsm  jAcqpES  Crsi»> 
red  pounds  a-year,  for  his  better  support ;  ~  and  sant  db,  an  eminent  French  sui^reon,  was 
the  latter  he  preferred  to  be  Latin  secretary  to  bom  of  humble  parentage  at  Vitry,  in  i688> 
'<}ueen  Mary,  without -noticing  the  spplicationB  He  settled  at  Pans,  and  first  raised  himself  to 
of  the  furious  Papsts  either  to  punish  him  for  notice  by  publishing  the  discoveries  and  inveiw 
his  opinions,  or  to  remove  him  nom  his  place,  tions  of  others  as  his  own,  which  gave  rise  to 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  proud  and  bt^  various  Utigations.  At  length  he  (Stained 
rogant,  obstinate  and  vain,  of  unbounded  am-  reputation  upon  better  grounds,  and  became 
bition,  and  master  of  the  most  profound  dtssi-  one  of  the  first  Parifiui  surgeons  of  his  time, 
mulation.  Though  possessed  of  much  natural  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
courage  and  resolution,  as  a  courtier  he  was  don,  and  demonstrator-royal  in  surgery  at 
servile ;  and  he  scrupled  not  to  violate  his  con-  Paris.  He  was  a  dextrous  operator,  as  well  as 
science,  when  he  had  objects  of  interest  or  am-  an  useful  writer.  He  died  in  1759.  The 
bition  in  view.  The  part  that  he  acted  against  works  of  Garengeot  are :  **  Traite  dcs  Opera- 
the  papal  supremacy  in  the  reign  of  Henry  dons  de  Chirurgie,"  Par.  1730,  two  vols.  8vo. } 
.VIII.,  and  the  concessions  which  he  offered  to  1731,  '749.  three  vols.  lamo.  This  is  a  valuable 
make  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  compared  performance,  containing  many  practical  im- 
with  his  subsequent  conduct  in  the  reign  of  provements,  though  his  own  right  to  them  has 
'  Mary,  aford  abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  been  a  matter  of  contmveisy.  **  Nouveau 
the  preceding  remarks.  They  also  shew  that  Traitt  des  Instrumens  de  Chirurgie,"  Pmt. 
he  had  no  fixed  principles  of  religion  ;  and  that  1723,  two  voh.  nmo.  "  De  I'C^ieration  de  la. 
his  persecuting  spirit,  instead  of  originating  hi  Taille  parTAppareil  lateral," /"ar.  1730,  i2mo. 
a  mt!;guidcd  conscience,  is  to  be  attributed  to  "  Splanchnologie,  ou  I'Anatomiedes  Visc^res," 
false  and  narrow  views  of  policy,  and  toacruel  Par.  1728,  i743,two  voLi.iimo.  "  Myotomie- 
malignant  nature.  When  he  pleased  he  could  humainc  &  canine,"  i*iw-.  1728,  1750,  two  vols, 
assume  a  winning  address,  and  display  no  in-  i2mo.  He  also  wrote  some  papers  in  the- 
considerablc  degree  of  eloquence ;  but  when  he  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de  Chirurgie,  and  the  Mem. 
was  employed  in  trying  heretics,  as  welt  as  at  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences.  Neuv.  Diet.  Hist. 
other  times,  he  would  frequently  descend  to  the  Halleri  Bibl.  Anat.  &f  Chirarg. — A. 
lowest  abuse  and  the  grossest  scurrility,  and  GARET,  John,  a  learned  French  bene— 
behave  in  a  manner  very  unworthy  of  the  cha-  dictine  monk,  of  the  ccmgregation  of  St.  Maur, 
raaers  either  of  a  gentleman  or  a  scholar,  and    was  boro  at  Havre  de  Grace  about  the  ycar^ 
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1627.    ^Vlicnhewai  twenty  years  of  age  he  o{imagf3,ioterestinge{iiaodet,n()blekeiitimentii 

embraced    the    ecclesiastical    life,    which    he  snd  elegant  lattnity.     The  author  sent  his  son 

adorned  by  his  piety  and  virtues,  at  the  aame  to  Sweden  for  the  expiesd  purpose  of  prcsent- 

.  time  that  Qe  acquired  the  respect  of  his  frater*  ing  it  to  queen  Chiistina,  who  greatly  com- 

nity  by  his  literary  proficiency.    He  died  at  the  mended  it,  and  hcHioured  the  author  with  a  fine 

abbey  of  Jumieges,  in  1694,  when  about  tutty-  gold  medal,  besides  bestowing  on  him  a  pecu- 

seven  years  of  age.     To  his  labours  are  we  in-  niary  recompcnce,  by  whicli  the  expences  of 

dcbted  for  the  most  valuable  edition   of  the  his  son's  journey  were  largely  repaid.    Garis- 

works  of  *'  CassiodoruS]"  in  two  volumes  folio,  soles  also  wrote  a  Latin  poem  on  tne  coronation 

published  at  Rouen  in  idygt  with  teamed  and  of    Christina,    and    anochei    in    praise    of  the 

judicious  notes.     It  was  printed  under  the  in-  four  protestant  Swiss  cantons,  which   he  sent 

fipection  of  Father  le  Npurri,  to  whom  some  to   them  with   his  book   "  De  Imputatione," 

authors  have^  improptn-Iy,  attributed  the  pre-  which  he  dedicated  to  them.    In  testimony  of 

face,  and  the  tables  which  accompany  it.     This  their  respect  for  his  character  and  their  esteem 

edition  of  the  works  of  Cassiodorous  is  pre-  of  his  works,  they  sent  him  in  return  four  filver 

ceded  by  a  cniions  dissertation  on  the  monastic  gilt    caps,  of  exquisite  workmanship,    accom- 

Ufc  of  that  celebrated  Roman  senator.   Merrri.  panied  with  a  Latin  icctcr,  full  of  encomiums, 

Neuv.  Did.  Hist. — NL  and  signed  by  the  four  syndics  of  thefouicaii- 

GAKidSOLES,    Amthont,    an    eminent  'tons.     Mtreri.   Bayle,    Nottv.  Diet.  Hi-.t. — ^M. 

French  protestant  minister,  and  professor  of  di-  GARNIER,  John,  a  learned  French  Jesuit 

vintty,wasboTn3tMontauban,in  theycarijKy.  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Paria 

He  possessed  excellent  natural  abilities,  and  an  In  the  year  1612.     He  entered  on  his  noviciate 

early  incHDation  tor  learning,  which  being  duly  when  he  was  uxtecn  years  old,  and  discovering 

fostered,  he  made  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  a  quick  capacity,  and  ait  avidity  for  learnings 

ttndy  of  the  bcllcs-lectrea  and  philosc^y,  and  he  received  those  advantages  of  instruction  by 

particularly  of  the  Latin  lai^uage,  whidi   he  which,  thrfmgh  his   sedulous  application^  hs 

wrote  and  spoke  with  etegaacci  and  with  the  rose  to  considerable  literary  eminence  among 

tame  facility  as  he  did  his  native  tongue.  AfteV'  his  contemporaries.      After  having  for  some 

wards  he  s^jJied  himself  to  theological  liter-  time  taught  the  classics  and  rhetoric  with  gteat 

ature,  with  great  success  andre[nitatioii;  and  success  ftnd  applause,  be  filled  the  chair  of 

when  he  was  twenty-three  or  twenty-fouc  yean  philosophical    professor    at   Paris,   and  other 

of   aee    was    admitted   into    the    ministerial  ^aces,  iot  seven  nan,  and  was  then  appointed 

function,  and  appointed  one  of  the  pastors  of  to  the  professorship  oif  theology,  the  duties  of 

the  church  at  Paylaurens.      la  the  year  1627,  which  be  ably  dischai^ed  for  twenty-cix  years, 

the  national  synod  held  at  Castres  nominatca  In  i63i  he  was  deputed  to  attend  at  Rome,  on 

him  to  the  ofikc  of  professor  of  divinity  at  somebusinessof  moment  relating  to  his  society} 

Montauban,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  but  falling  sick  on  his  journey,  he  died  at  Bo^ 

with  great  diligence  and  fidelity,  and  with  dis-  logna,  in  the  scventietn  year  of  his  age.    tie 

tinguished  a^^ase,  untUhis  death,  \diicb  teak  was  the  aathor,  or  editor,  of  vanoas  works, 

place  ill  the  year  1650.     He  was  modetator  in  vi4iichafibrd  ample  evidence  of  his  learning  and 

the  national  sytiod  held  at   Charenton  in  the  abilities :  such  as  "  Organi  ^hilosopbiie  J<ttdi- 

year  1645.'    Ine  writings  which  he  published  menta,"  16^1,  ceprinted  mdt  ei^rg^Mnts  in 

were  partly  theological  and  partly  poetical.    Of  16771  •*  Thews  dc  Phjlosophia  morali,"  165IJ 

the  former  kind  are  a  volume  of  sermons  en*  **  negatge  Fidn  Catholicse  de  Gratia  Dei  per 

6tted  ■*  La  Voye  de  Salui,"  or  The  Way   to  Jesum  Cbiistiun,"  1655;  "  Jtdisni  fdaoensis 

Salvation.      Several   "  Theses,"  in  die  Lann  J^tiscon  Libellas  missus  ad  -Scdem   ApostD> 

language;  a Ireaiise  "  DeOiristo  Mediatore;"  licam,  Notis  illustratus,"  i6d8  ;  "  Maiii  Mer- 

**  Decreti  synodici  Carentoniensis,  de  iBipma-  catorid  Opera,  Gr.  &  Lat."  in  two  vols. .  fidto, 

tione   Peccati  Adse,  Explicatio  &   De&nsio,"  1673,    illustrated  with  a  vast  mass  of  very 

itf48,  dvo. ;  and  "  Eicplicatw  Catechescos  K^  learned  notes,  conunetttaiiesy  dissertations,  &c 

ligionis  Chnstiame,"  tm».    The  principal  of  bis  **  Ltberati  Diaami  Breviatium,  cum  Notis  8t 

Latin  poems  was  entitled  **  Adolphidos,  sive  Dissertationibus,"  1675,  8vo. ;  "  Liber  Diur- 

de  BelloGcrmanico,quodinc<unparabilis  Hcr««  am  Homanorian  Ponlilicsas,^  1C80,  jfto.  ac- 

Gustavus  Adtrfphus  fc  pro  Gcimanix  Pnxo-  conpanied  with  hittoricsd  notes'  and  very  cwst 

rum  St  Statuum  Libcrtate  gesait."    It  is  an  ous  dissertation*!    3"^  >  supplement  to  the 

epk  poem,  in  rweWe  booksy  and  it  highly  com-  works  ol  Tbeodoret.  published  aftac  the  au^ 

mended  for  iuskittvl  oentOucticn  andvahe^  tltn's  d«atb,  ia  1^4,  and- entitled  "  Aocti^ 

s  s  2 
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•rium  Theodoreti  Cyreniis  Epbcopli  lea  H«nrf  IV.  crested  him  a  eounacUor  in  Ms  gnhd 
Operum Tomus  Quintug,"  in  fc>lio>  with  notc<  council.  He  died  at  Mans  in  i6oi-  He  was 
and  critical  dissertation*.  He  also  published,  •  attached  to  poetry  in  his  youth)  and  while  stu* 
in  1678,  "  Sjrstecna  BibUothecx  Coltcgii  Pari-  dying  at  Toulouse  obtained  a  prize  in  th«  Flo- 
'siensis  Societatis  Jcsu,"  in  410.  which  is  much  ral  games  of  that  city.  AftcTwards,  the  per- 
commended  for  the  excellence  of  its  arrange-  usal  of  Seneca  the  tragedian  gave  him  a  taste 
ment,  by  means  of  which  it  will  be  found  for  dramatic  composiaon,  and  at  his  second 
useful  to  persons  engaged  in  placing  large  libra-  attempt  he  became  the  rival  in  fame  of  Jodellcj 
ries  in  proper  order.  Mortri.  Notev.  Diet,  who  was  the  father  of  French  tragedy.  The 
Hist. — M.  pieces  of  Garnier,  as  well  as  those  of  his  pre- 
GARNIER,  Julian,  a  learned  French  he-  cursor,  were  rude  and  of  little  intrinsic  merits 
nedictine  monk,  of  the  congregation  of  St-  yet  his  nine  tragedies  for  a  considerable  time 
Maur,  was  bom  at  Connerai,  in  the  diocese  of  were  the  delight  of  the  stage,  and  he  deserve* 
ftlans,  about  the  year  1670.  He  took  the  aplaceamongthecreatoisoriheFienchtheatre. 
vows  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  He  also  wrote  "  L'Hymne  de  la  Monarchie," 
swid  acquired  much  applause  by  his  proficiency  and  other  poems.  Moreri.  Nouv.Dict.Hiit. — A, 
in  the  difTerent  branches  of  academic  teaming,  GAROFALO,  Benvenuto,  a.painter,  was 
particularly  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  born  at  Ferrara,  in  1481.  He  studied  undec 
language.  At  the  same  time  he  conciliated  various  masters,  and  at  length  fixed  his  taste  in 
universal  esteem  by  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  the  Roman  school,  where  he  had  the  good  for^ 
and  his  agreeable  pleasing  manners.  His  supe-  tune  to  obtain  the  friendship  and  Instruction  of 
riors  called  htm  to  Paris  in  tlie  year  1 699,  and  Raphael.  Returning  to  Ferrara,  he  was  patron- 
two  years  afterwards  conhded  to  him  die  task  ised  by  the  duke,  and  was  employed  in  several 
of  preparing  for  publication  a  new  cdibon  of  considerable  works,  in  which  he  displayed  much 
die  works  of  St.  Basil.  To  this  undertaking  excellence  both  in  design  and  colouring,  and 
be  applied  with  becoming  diligence,  and  in  the  -  nearly  approached  to  the  manner  of  Raphael 
year  1721  produced  the  first  volume,  in  folio,  himself.  Some  of  his  finest  pieces  are  the  Re- 
with  a  new  translation,  numerous  learned  notes,  suirection  of  Lazarus,  and  the  Murder  of  the 
and  a  very  excellent  preface,  abounding  in  judi-  Innocents,  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis  at  Fer- 
eious  criticism,  and  exhibiting  an  able  discri-  rara,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the 
rainatlon  of  the  genuine  from  the  supposititious  chapel  of  St.  George,  near  that  city.  He  also 
writings  attributed  to  that  father.  The  second  painted  landscape  in  a  capital  style.  He  copied 
volume  made  its  appearance  in  1723,  when  some  of  the  pictures  of  Raphael  with  great 
Gamier's  state  of  health  received  a  severe  shock  exactness.  Garofalo  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
from  the  attack  of  a  dangerous  illness.  His  his  sight  in  his  sixty-ninth  year  v  he  died  at  Fer- 
Uxiety,  however,  to  complete  the  work,  en-  rara  in  >S59*     -Nduv.  Ditt.  Hist.     PUkingten't 

Sged  him  to  devote  his  remaining  strength  to  Diet.— A. 
t  objea }  but  he  had  scarcely  retouched  half  GARRICK,  David,  the  most  eminent  actor 
of  1  trauthtion  that  he  had  made  of  the  letters  that  the  Engli^  stage  has  produced,  was  bom 
«hich  form  a  considerable  part  0/  the  third  vo-  at  Hereford  in  1716.  His  grandfadier  was  a 
lume,  before  his  powers  entirely  failed,  and  he  refugee  from  France,  on  account  of  religion^ 
wat  obliged  to  abandon  his  undertaking.  He  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  HIa 
died  in  the  year  1725,  when  about  fifty-five  father  was  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  usually 
years  of  age.  The  care  of  finishing  this  volume  resided  at  Lichfield,  where  he  had  married  the 
was  entrusted  to  father  Maran,  who  was  also  daughter  of  one  of  the  vicars  of  the  catbedraL 
the  author  of  the  Preface,  the  Life  of  St.  Basil,  David  received  his  first  school  education  at  the 
and  the  Kotes.  It  was  published  in  the  year  grammar-school  of  Lichfield.  He  was  more 
■  1730.  This  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Basil  distinguished  by  his  sprightluiess  than  his  ap- 
is one  of  the  best  editions  of  the  fathers  which  plication  (o  literature  ;  and  he  gave  a  very  early 
have  proceeded  from  the  labours  of  the  con-  proof  of  his  passion  for  the  drama,  by  engig- 
^regation  of  St.  Maur.  Mortri.  New.  Did.  ing  his  young  companions  to  act  the  Recruiting 
Jiisl, — M.  Officer,  in  which  play  he  himself  took  the  part 
GARNIER,  RoBEKT,  an  early  French  poet,  of  Serjeant  Bate.  At  this  time  he  was  little 
vss  bom  ini  545,  at  La  Ferte  Bernard  in  Maine,  more  than  eleven  years  of  age,  and  the  ap- 
Ue  was  brought  up  to  tlie  law,  and  was  first  a  plaiise  he  obtained  probably  made  a  durable 
counsellor,  and  then  lieutenant-criminal  in  the  impression  upon  his  mind.  As  the  circum- 
pKstdcncy    of  ldaiu>     Ib   advanced   years,  stances  of  lua  father  were  oarroT,  it  wa«  ' 
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thought  pioperto  Bend  him  to  Lisbon  npon  the 
'  - -'----Ti  of  an  uncle,  who  was  %  considerable 


winC'inerchant  in  that  capital-  From  some 
cause,  however,  his  stay  there  .was  very  short ;  he 
returned  to  Lichfield,  and  again  went  t<^  school, 
but  the  volatility  of  his  temper  impeded  his 
proficiency.  In  order  to  accelerate  his  improve- 
ment, he  was,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  placed 
with  the  celebrated  Samuel  Johnson,  who  had 
^en  undertaken  to  instruct  a  few  youths  in  the 
belles-lettres  at  his  native  city  of  Lichfield  j 
but  love  for  the  stage  had  taken  such  firm  pos- 
session of  the  mind  of  young  Garrick,  that  it 
left  little  room  for  classical  studies,  and  he  was 
writing  scenes  in  comedies  of  his  own  inven- 
tion  when  he  should  have  been  composing 
exercises.  He  must  have  been  able,  however> 
by  his  manners  and  talents,  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  his  grave  tutor  j  for  when  Johnson, 
tired  of  his  situation,  determined  to  try  his 
fortune  in  London,  he  joined  company  with  his 
pupil  Garrick.  This  era  in  the  lives  of  these 
two  distinguished  persons  was  the  year  173^. 
Oarrick,  by  the  recommendation  of  his  fathers 
ftiend,  Mr.  Gilb.  Walmeslcy,  was  sent  to  re- 
side with  the  rev.  Mr.  Colson,  an  eminent 
raatheraadcian  at  Rochester,  with  the  intention 
of  furnishing  him  with  general  knowledge  pre- 
TiQUS  to  his  entering  at  the  Temple.  'Diough 
he  became  no  great  mathematician  or  philoso- 
pher, under  the  tuition  of  this  person,  he 
improved  in  the  use  of  his  reasoning  powers, 
and  fitted  himself  for  the  business  of  the  world. 
His  bthcr  died  about  this  time,  leaving  a  large 
family  unprovided  t  andhis  mother  soon  fol- 
lowed. His  Lisbon  uncle,  who  died  some  time 
before,  bad  bequeathed  him  a  thousand  pounds, 
and  with  this  sum  he  entered  into  partnership 
in  the  wine  trade  with  his  brother  Peter.  The 
very  different  disposition  of  the  two  brothers 
soon  caused  a  dissolution  of  this  connection, 
and  David  thenceforth  resolved  to  follow  his 
favourite  plan  of  becoming  an  actor  by  profes- 
sion. He  courted  the  company  of  stage  heroes, 
obuined  introductions  to  the  managers,  and 
tried  his  powers  in  recitation.  At  length  he 
began  his  campaign  in  the  summer  of  1741,  at 
Ipswich,  with  Giflard's  company.  Under  the 
assumed  name  of  Lyddal  he  played  a  variety  of 
parts  with  uniform  success  i  and  Ipswich  has 
the  honour  of  first  having  witnessed  and  recog- 
nised the  powers  of  our  greatest  actor. 

At  this  period  the  stages  of  the  metropoHs 
were  but  indifferently  supplied  with  performers 
in  the  higher  walks  of  uie  drama,  and  there 
was  a  manifest  interruption  in  the  succession 
from  the  preceding  geaention.    Though  Gu- 


rick  would  hare  distinguished  himstlf  at  »ny 
time,  the  present  interval  was  particuUrly  fa- 
vourable to  a  sudden  and  decided  echt.  Besides 
the  two  principal  theatres  of  Dniry-Lane  and 
Co  vent- Garden,  there  was  then  a  house  open 
in  Goodman's- fields,  of  which  GifFard  was 
manager.  At  this  our  young  actor  made  his 
first  entrance  in  the  mefropolis,  on  October 
19,  1741-  He  judiciously  chose  the  part  of 
Richard  III.  as  one  which  would  not  require  a 
dignity  of  person  that  he  did  not  possess  ;  while 
it  would  give  scope  to  all  those  strong  markings 
of  character  and  c{uick  changes  of  passion  in 
which  his  principal  excellence  ever  consisted. 
Though  his  natural  mode  of  recitation  was  a 
novelty  in  tragedy  to  a  London  audience,  accu». 
tomed  to  the  artificial  tones  of  decl3mation> 
yet  it  was  a  novelty  which,  by  favouring  ex- 
pressions, produced  its  intended  effect,  and 
never  was  an  audience  betrayed  into  more  hearty 
and  unfeigned  applause.  I'he  part  was  repeated 
for  several  successive  nights,  and  was  followed 
by  others  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy  -,  and 
such  was  the  blaze  of  fame  attending  tne  new 
actor,  that  the  established  theatres  were  de- 
serted, and  strings  of  carriages  trom  the  polite 
part  of  the  town  thronged  the  streets  of  the 
city.  Nor  was  this  the  mere  rage  of  fashion. 
The  best  judges  joined  their  approbation  to  the 
public  applause ;  and  Pope,  who  was  induced 
to  sec  him,  pronounced  his  eulogy  by  saying 
"  that  he  was  a^id  the  young  man  would  be 
spoiled,  for  he  would  have  no  competitor."  It 
is  not  within  the  plan  and  compass  of  this 
work  to  detail  the  history  of  the  stage,  or  to 
enter  minutely  into  that  of  its  performers ;  and 
even  a  Garrick  can  claim  no  more  of  our  notice 
than  a  sketch  of  the  principal  events  of  his 
life,  and  a  view  of  his  characteristic  qualities. 
He  was  still  at  GoodmanVficlds  when  he  ap- 
peared as  a  dramatic  writer  in  two  pieces, 
"  The  Lying  Valet,"  and  "  Lethe  j"  the  first 
broad  farce,  the  second  a  kind  of  interlude  or 
dramatic  satire.  Both  were  well  received,  and 
still  keep  possession  of  the  stage.  The  pnqnie- 
tors  of  the  old  theatres,  alarmed  at  his  success, 
threatened  the  manager  of  Goodman's-fields 
with  a  prosecution,  and  Fleetwood  drew  away 
Garrick  to  Drury-lane.  After  fiushing  the 
winter  season  of  1 74 j  there,  he  went  over  to 
Dublin  in  the  summer,  where  he  was  recdved 
with  an  admiration  bordering  uptm  eztraviu 
gance.  He  so  crowded  the  theatre,  in  a  hot 
season,  that  an  epidemic  disease,  which  broke 
out  in  that  capital,  was  called  the  Gairick-fieTer> 
After  his  return  he  took  up  aomc  parts  of  » 
kind  entirely  new  to  him,  among  the  ntt»  tbac 
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of  Abel  Drtigger,  in  wliich  .he  excited  great  half  century  of  literature,  may  be  traced  from 
Eurpiise  by  baiiisliing  from  one  of  the  most  the  appearance  of  Garrick  in  his  principal 
lively  and  exprmsive  of  countenances  every  ves-    characters. 

ttge  of  sense,  and  patting  on  the  stare  of  abso-  In  1749  he  married  mademoiselle  Violetti, 
lute  stupitUty.  It  is  asserted,  that  by  this  thea-  who  had  been  a  stage  dancer ;  she  maintained 
trical  degradation  he  wrought  an  unlucky  cure  an  irreproachable  character,  and  the  union  was 
in  a  young  lady  of  fortune,  who  hnil  fallen  in  a  source  of  mutual  felicity  tilt  dissolved  by 
love  with  nim  under  the  persons  of  Chanoiit  death.  Though  Garrick  was  justly  a  favourite 
and  Lothario.  No  actor,  iiiiloed,  ever  more  witli  the  public,  some  complaints  were  made  of 
thoroughly  adopted  for  the  time  the  characters  parsimony  under  his  management,  in  providing 
he  undertook,  and  his  attention  to  propriety  those  ornamental  decorattotts  and  splendid  shows 
was  uniformly  supported  by  every  look  and  ges-  which  are  found  necessary  to  keep  the  eye 
ture  while  he  continued  in  tlie  sipht  of  the  satisfied  as  well  as  the  judgment.  To  obviate 
audience,  whether  speaking  or  silent.  The  ibis  discontent,  he  prepared,  in  1754,  an  exhi- 
part  of  Hamlet,  so  full  of  soul  and  animation,  bition  which  was  to  unite  eveiy  charm  of  mu- 
was  that  by  which  he  contrasted  his  Drugger.  sic,  danc'uig,  and  scenery,  with  that  of  perfect 
Stage  quarrels  and  revolutions,  and  a  second  novelty  in  design.  No  expence  was  spared  on 
visit  to  Dublin,  occupied  Garrick  during  the  re^  the  occasion  (  and  a  larije  body  of  foreign  per. 
mainder  of  the  period  which  he  pasM:d  as  a  hired  formers  was  hired,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
actor,  but  with  continually  increasing  reput»-  Noverrc,  the  celebrated  balict-master,  whose 
tioD.  He  produced  in  that  interval  his  ^ce  of  inventive  genius  produced*a  spectacle  which  he 
*'  Miss  in  her  Teens,"  the  hint  of  which  was  entitled  a  Chinese  Festival.  But  before  its 
taken  from  Dancourt,  but  with  sudi  3ccom>  exhibition,  the  national  prejudices,  enforced  by 
modation  to  the  English  taste  as  to  make  it  a  a  commencing  war  with  France,  took  alarm  at 
favourite.  In  the  Spring  of  1747  he  com-  this  importation  of  foceigners,  all  of  whom 
menced  his  respectable  and  lucrative  career  as  a  were,  as  usual^  called  Frenchmen,  and  a  violent 
theatrical  manager.  By  acting  at  Covent-gar-  opposition  was  organised.  The  piece  wm 
den,  he  had  reduced  Drury-lane  to  such  a  state  brought  out  in  November,  1 755,  and  though 
•f  inferiority,  that  Lacy,  the  patentee,  was  first  sanctiot>ed  by  the  kill's  presence,  wd 
glad  to  admit  him  as  an  equal  partner  upon  warmly  supported  hy  many  of  tlie  young  not»- 
moderate  terms.  In  this  joint  concern  the  two  lity,  its  sixth  repreaentaiioo  was  terminated  by 
managers  wisely  took  distinct  provinces :  that  a  violent  riot,  by  which  a  damage  was  incurred 
of  Lacy  was  the  care  of  tl)e  scenes  atid  the  to  the  theatre  of  some  tliousand  pounds.  Gar- 
domestic  economy,  while  Garrick  superintended  rick  was  blamed  for  his  pertinacity  in  contend- 
the  choice  of  plays,  the  distribution  of  parts,  ing  against  the  voice  of  the  majority,  which 
and  the  treaties  with  authors  and  actors.  Under  was  attributed  to  his  reluctance  at  kosing  the 
these    auspices,    the  theatre    of    Drury-lane    fruits  of  great  cxpence. 

opened  in  September,  1747,  furnished  with  a  In  his  capacity  of  ntaoager,  he  bad  the  samo^ 
prologue  by  Garridi's  old  and  constain  friend,  difficulties  to  encounter  in  bis  transactims  with 
SomucI  Johnson,  .which  ranks  among  tlie  three  tlie  "  irritable  race"  of  authors  that  all  his  pre- 
01  four  composinoss  of  that  kind,  the  merit  'decessors  had,  and  varicHts  squabbles  arose  on 
of  which  is  not  temporary,  but  sudi  as  wilt  this  account,  which  we  shall  pass  over.  It  is 
ever  place  them  in  the  fir^t  ranks  of  English  admitted  that  liis  treatment  of  dramatic  writers 
poetry.  It  was  the  prelude  of  a  better  era  of  was  more  liberal  and  gentleman-like  than  that  of 
(banatic  eshibitiona ;  in  particular  it  ushered  s^eral  former  managers  ;  but  his  opiinon  and 
in  the  reriial  of  a  number  of  Shakespear's  theirs  could  not  always  coincide,  and  he  might 
fi^y*,  mostly  freed  from  the  tasteless  and  in-  occasionally  show  a  sense  o£  bis  own  conae- 
csngTitovs  adctitian  which  bad  been  made  to  quence  and  their  insignificance.  Moreowi,  lie, 
them  by  the  wnters  of  the  past  century.  Gar-  like  many  of  his  t»:cthren  of  the  stage,  fre- 
rick  was  bistsdl  the  living  CDmmentaior  of  our  quentty  passed  a  judgment  t^ion  works,  which 
great  dranntist^  By  his  admirable  force  of  the  event  proved  to  be  erroneous ;  nor  was  ha 
action,  he  called  fotm  all  the  latem:  beauties  of  disposed  to  revoke  a  sentence  once  g>veu.  On 
aentiwt  and  transient-  strokes  of  feeling  of  the  whde,  however,  lie  k«pt  on  good  terms 
the  aathov,  md  gave  to  the  hearer  ideas  which  with  the  most  lespectabie  writersi  and  received 
Btighl  ever  have  escaped  the  reader.  It  ia  cer-  from  many  of  ih«n  that  praise  which  he  dearly 
tola  that  tbr  ainost  idolatrDiis  admiratioei  <^  Ivred.  Ibis  fondness  ior  a^lausc  was  natiir- 
Mihi>iiipiii  vhidi  has  diatsigiMh^  the  lait  ally  aocompAnied  with  ui  e^ual  seasibibty  to 
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tidicale  or  censure.    The  attacks  of  one  of  the  wholC)  tHc  pleasure  Ecemsnot  to  have  been 

his  critics,   hj  their  peculiar  [Setulance,  drew  adequate  to  the  effort.     Garrick,  wlio  was  tlie 
from  him   i  retort,  in  a  mock-heroic   poem,     sou)  of  the  festival,  exerted  ail  his  talents  to 

entitled  "  The  Fribbleriad,*  which  possessca  gratify  both  the  eye   and  the   understanding. 

considerable  vivacity  and  pleasantry.     Fhe  per-  Besides  various  songs  for  music,  he  coniposid 

•on  ridiculed  took,  however,  a  severe  vengeance,  an  ode,  of  considerable  length,  to  the  lionour  of 

by  exciting  a  formidable  riot  on  the  subject  of  the  great  national  bard,  in  which   he  strained 

adrnission   at  half-price,  the    consequences  of  his  poetic  powers  to  the  height,  and  with  a  suc- 
which  were  both  detrimental  and  humiliating.        cess  deserving  at  least  of  temporary  applause. 

In  T763  Garrick  resolved  to  relax  from  his  As  he  had  expended  a  large  sum  in  the  Strat- 
eares  and  fatigues  in  a  tour  to  the  continent,  ford  pageant,  he  was  careful,  with  his  usual 
Accompanied  by  his  wife,  from  whom  he  was  attention  to  economy,  to  reimburse  himself. 
inseparable,  he  visited  several  parts  of  Italy  and  The  "  Jubilee"  v/as  made  into  a  theatrical  spec- 
France,  and  met  with  flattenng  notice  from  tacle,  which  became  so  popular,  that  it  wzs  re- 
many  persons  of  distinction.  At  Paris  he  saw  presented  ninety-two  nights  to  crowded  audi- 
and  admired  the  celebrated  mademoiselle  Clai-  ences.  He  also  recited  his  ode  at  the  theatre, 
iron,  and  these  two  excellent  actots  gratified  a  but  the  ears  of  the  public  were  much  sooner 
splendid  circle  with  specimens  of  their  theatric  satiated  than  their  eyes- 
powers  with  equal  and  mutual  applause.  He  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Lacy,  in  1773,  the 
returned  after  an  absence  of  a  year  and  a  half,  sole  laanagement  of  the  theatre  devolved  on 
and  was  welcomed  with  rapture.  The  prologue  Qarrick.  His  health  was  at  this  time  beginning 
spoken  by  him  on  his  first  re-appearance  was  to  give  way,  and  his  period  of  life  was  ill 
one  of  his  happiest  eflibrts  of  the  kind,  and  he  adapted  to  additional  labours.  He  continued, 
was  obliged  to  repeat  it  ten  successive  ni^ts.  bowcver,  some  time  longer  to  fulfil  the  duties-. 
He  was  thought,  if  possible,  to  be  improved  of  his  ofhce;  and  he  rendered  an  essential 
in  his  style  of  acting,  as  he  certainly  was  in  his  service  to  the  profession  which  he  had  dignified, . 
general  knowledge  of  the  drama.  In  the  season  by  perfecting  the  plan  of  an  institution  for  the 
of  1766  he  brought  out  the  excellent  comedy  relief  of  decayed  actors,  and  bountifully  con- 
of  "  TTie  Clandestine  Marriage,"  the  jmnt  pro-  tributing  to  its  fund.  At  length  he  determined 
ductton  of  himself  and  Colnun,  whoseseveral  upon  his  final  retreat,  and  in.  January,  i77iS,he 
^rea  in  it  are  indisdngiiishably  and  hanno-  parted  with  his  moiety  of'ttie  Dturv-lane  pa- 
niously  blended.  tent  for  the  sum  of  35,000!.  to  eucr  a  value' 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  Gar-  had  it  risen  in  his  hands  I     la  order  to  prove 

rick's  life  was  the  celebration  of  the  Shakespear  that  his  admirable  powers  were  still  unimpaired,, 

jubilee.     A  mulberry  tree,  planted  by  that  poet  he  performed,  at   short  intervals,  many  of  his: 

at  hii  native  town  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  be-  most  trying  and  brilliant  parts,  just  before  he 

ing  cut  down,  die  wood  of  it  was  converted  took  leave  of  the  stage,     'ilie  last  character  tQ. 

into  a  number  of  toys  atid  implements,  which  which  he  appeared  wns-Dbn  Felix  in  the  Won- 

were  eagerly  purchased.     The  corporadon  of  der,  forthe  benefit  of  the  theatrical  fund.     At; 

Stratfbrd  judiciously  caused  a  box  to  be  made  the  conclusion  of  the  j^lay  hemade  a  brief  fare- 

from  it,  which,  with  the  freedom  of  the  place  wei  address  to  the  audience,  which  the  genuine  ■ 

enclosed,  they  presented  to  the  great  actor,  feelings  of  reereton  both  sides  rendered  truly- 

who  had  done  their  poet  so  much  honour,  pathetic ;  and  few.  persons  ever  quitted  a  public 

This  incident  probably  snggeued  to  him  the  station,  with  more  deserved  plaudits.     He  did 

celebration  of  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  not-  Tong  enjoy  his  opulent   and   weU-eamed> 

Shakespear,  upon  the  spot  where  he  wag  bomj.  repose.     In  the  Christmas  of  1778,  being  upon: 

and  the  idea  was  put  in  execution  in  September,  a  visit   at  the  seat  of  lord  Spencer,  he  was 

1769.    Temporary  'buildings   were  raised  for  siezed  with  some  alarming  sympUms,  which 

the  occasion,  and  various  entertainments  were  hastened  him  to  London.     A  suppresnon  of 

planned,  some   sufficiently  appropriate,  others  urine  succeeded,  under  the  cSiEcts  erf  which  he 

too  much  partaking  of  the  vulgar  taste  of  rural  sunk  into  a  state  of  stupor,  aod  died  on  Janir— 

festivities.      A    splendid  company   assembled  arv   ao,   1779.      His  remains  were   interred. 

hotn  the  capital  and  different  parts  of  the  king-  with  great  pomp  in  Westminster  abbey,  at— 

dom,    some   warmed   by    literary   enthusiasm,  tended  by  many  persons  of  the  first  distinction 

more  led  by  mere  fashion  and  the  love  of  no-  in  rank  and  talents.     His  lai^e  fortune*  after 

velty.    The  jubilee  lasted  three  days,  in  the  an  ample  prov!u<m  for  hii  widoV)  was  ibared: 

midst  of  most  unfavourable  weatbcrj.  and,  upon  arnoi^  hU  lelations. 
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David  Garrlck  was  In  character  a  man  of  the  His  literary  talents   were    respectable)    hat 

world,  whose  vivacity  and  apparent  volatility  not  of  the  higher  kind.  He  composed  some 
(lid  not  interfere  with  the  steady  pursuit  of  fame  smart  epigrams,  many  pleasant  and  well-adapted 
and  fortune.  In  this  he  was  guided  by  great  prologues,  entertaining,  but  rather  farcical 
of  o   ■  '                                   ■   ■■     ■                     '    '      ' 


1  sence  and  discretion,  and  a  spirit  of  order  dramatic  pieces,  and  lively  poems  of  the  hu- 

and  economy.     The  Utter  quality  subjected  him  morous  and  familiar  class.     To   sublimity  he 

to  the  imputation   of  avarice :  but  though  he  was  inadequate,  and  his  imagination  was  capa- 

was  fond  of  money,  and  did  not  lavish  it  in  the  ble   of  no   lofty    flight.     Besides  those  of  his 

careless  manner  of  some  of  his  detractors,  yet  works  which  have  been  mentioned  in  his  life, 

,  he  was  fully  capable  of  using  it  with  liberality-  there  arc  a  few  dramatic  interludes,  and  many 

Hismodeof  living  was  hospitable  and  gentrous,  alterations  of  old  plays,  in  which  he  generally 

and  his  bounty  often  flowed  in  a  large  stream  of  displayed  a  good  judgment,  and  thorough  know- 

miinificence.       Instead    of    quoting   particular  ledge  of  dramatic   effect.     Li/it  of  Garriet  by 

instances  upon  record,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  Daviej.     Ann,  Register.— A. 

repeat  what  Dr.  Johnson  (who  knew  him  well)  GARRIEL,  Peter,  a  French  ecclesiastic  in 

said  of  him,  that  **  he  believed  David  Garrick  the  seventeenth  century,  and  author  of  several 

gave  away  more  money  than  any  man  in  Lon-  works,  intended  to  illustrate  the  civil  and  eccle- 

don."     His  principal  foible  was  vanity,  which  siastical  antiquities  of  his  country,  was  a  native 

made  him  as  inordmately  fond  of  adulalion,  as  of  Montpcllicr ;  but  wc   have  no  information 

he    was    impatient    of    censure    or    ridicule,  respecting  either  the  time  o£  his  binh,  or  of  his 

Goldsmith  has   strongly  marked  this  feature  death.     He  became  a  canon  of  the  cathedral 

in  his  portrait. —  church  in  that  ciry,  and  was  admitted  to  the 

degrees  of  doctor  in  civil  and  canon  law.     Hq 

or  praise  i  mere  glutton,  h«  iwalloned  wtut  nine,  wat   the   author  of  the  "  Origin,  Alterations, 

And  the  puff  of  a  dunce,  he  miiMot  ii  for  fune ;  and  present  Sute  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 

Till  his  r«l..bgr^o«li,«is.aln,o.cudi««.,  ^^  f^ter,  at  Montpellier,"    1631,  umo.  and 

,  Wbo  pepper  d  ihe  hiehett,  wm  suieuto  pleate.  ,          „   '        «   »     Al          i      ■     i  i/-             11 

Rriaiiaiimt.  '^3+'  ^'° »        ^    Chronological  View    of  the 

Governors  of  the  Province  of  Langucdoc,  from 

This  prt^nsity  also  rendered  him  culpably  the  Time  of  the  Romans  to  the  present  Day," 

jealous  of  rivals,  and  he  is  charged  with  endea-  16+5 ,"  and  "  Series  Przsulum  Megaloncnwun^ 

vourinR  to  keep  down  those  rismg  talents  from  &  Montispeliensium  ab  Anno  45 1  ad  Annum 

whichne  feared  competition.   In  his  commerce  1652,"  folio  ;   afterwards  reprinted  in    1665, 

with  the  ereat  he  was  attentive  and  respectful,  with  enlargements,  and  a  continuation   of  the 

^Fct  with  freedom  enough  to  make  him  a  de-  history   to  that  date.     By  some  writers,  this 

lightful  companion  j  and  he  observed  decorum  work  is  said  to  be  more  me  production  of  fa- 

60  well,  that  persons  of  the  gravest  and  most  ther  Bonncfoy,  a  Jesuit,  than  of  Garriel,  and 

di^ified  characters  courted  his  society.  it  is  claimed  for  that  father  in  the  BiMiathlque 

As  an  actor,  it  seems  to  be  allowed  that  none  of  the  writers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.     Gariicl 

ever  surpassed  him  in  the  truth  and  nature  with  was  also  the  author  of  a  small  volume,  in  folio, 

which  he  identified  himself  with  the  fictitious  entitled    "  Idee   de    la  Villc  de  Montpellicr, 

-object  of  his  representation,  so  that  beseemed.  rechcn;hce   &   presentee  aux  honnctes  Gens, 

as  it  were,  to  have  darted  his  soul  successively  gcc."  1665,  which  is  rendered  unpleasant  to 

into  all  the  forms  which  he  assumed.     This  fa-  the  reader  by  the  author's  tumid  style,  and  his 

cuity  he  displayed  equally  in  the  most  comic  frequent  digressions.     It  isa  work,  however,  in 

and  the  most  tragic  parts,  nor  was  it  ever  agreed  esteem  with  antiquaries  and  collectors.  Among 

in  wbich  of  tlie  two  his  chief  excellence  lay.  the  MSS.  of  Coislin,  in  the  library  of  the  abbey 

Reynolds  happily  expressed  this  doubt  by  his  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  there  was  preserved 

charming  picture  of  Garrick,  between  the  co-  "  A  Discourse  on  the  War  against  the  Calvin- 

mic  and  tragic  muse,  each  of  whom  is  con-  Ists    of  the  Province  of  Langucdoc,  from  the 

tending  to  possess  him.     His  voice  and  his  eye  Yeari6i9tothePeaceofMontpellier,  in  1621." 

■were  calculated  for  every  possible  expression  of  of  which  father  Vaisset  has   made  use  in  the 

■  mcnul  feeling.  Expression,  indeed,  was  his  fifth  volume  of  his  "  History  of  Langucdoc." 
great  strength,  and  the  parts  in  which  he  best  As  it  is  ascribed  to  a  Peter  Gariel,  or  Garriel, 
succeeded  were  those  in  which  passion  most  who  was  also  a  canon  of  Montpellier,  most  pro- 
predominated.    In  the  enunciation  of  calm  sen-  bably  it  was  the  production   of  our   author. 

:  timeot,  decorated  by  poejical  language,  he  h»s  Mertri.    Diet.  Biit.  Hist,  ts"  Crit. — M. 

had  several  superiors*  GARTHi    sir  Simuel,   a    physician    and 
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.Upoet,  -wM  descended   from   a   good  family  in  who  has  recorded' his  kindness,  wftli  an  epithet 

Yorkshire..    He  received  his  academical  edu-  characteiiatic  <rf  him. 

cation  at  Peterhouse,   in-  Cambridge,  where, 

it  is  said,  he  resided  (i!l  he  took  his  d^ree  of  **  Wdl-HMwed  Oerib  wodM  tell  me  I  could  write." 

doctor  of  physic,  in   1691.     if  this  is  exactly 

.  true,  his  medical  instruction  must  have  been  He  had  too  much  honoor  to  desert  his  pa- 
very  limited.  V/e  find,  however,  that  he  was  trons  when  out  c£  power,  and  did  himself  cre- 
.  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  dit  by  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  lord  Godot- 

jn  1692;  and  it  appears  that  he  was  able  so  phin,  on  his  dismission,  in  1710.    These  were 

'well  tomake  his  way  in  ihe  metropolis,  as  soon  criticised  in  the  true  party  Hyle,  in  a  paper  of 

-to  stand  in  the  first  profei^siona]  rank.  He  was  a  tlie  Examiner,  and  were  defended  by  Addison. 

very  zealous  adherent  of  the  whig  party;  and  his  He  also  lamented  the  exile  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 

.  talent!  for  company,  and  proficience  in  elegant  borough,    in  some  complimentary  lines.     He 

■  literature, acquiredhimpatronsamongthe  great,  displayed  his  attachment  to  the  house  of  Han- 

■  aivl  probably  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  n  over,  by  an  elegant  Latin  dedication  of  an  in- 
valuable auxiliary.  It  has  not  often  happened  tended  edition  of  Lucretius  to  the  elector  (aftcr- 
tliat  poetical  abilities  have  raised  a  man  to  me-  wards  George  L]  in  1711.  Upon  the  accessiqii 
dical  eminence,  except  when  accompanied  with  of  that  prince,  his  zeal  was  rewarded  by  the 
some  public  proofs  of  professional  knowledge,  honour  of  knighthood,  which  he  had  the  satrt- 
It  was,  however,  fortunate  for  Or,  Garth,  that  faction  of  receiving  from  the  sword  of  his  hero, 
the  poem  which  first  gave  liim  celebrity,  was  Marlborough.    He  was  also  appointed  physician 

'Upon  a  subject  well  calculated  to  make  a  physi-  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  physician -general 
-cian  popular.  The  college  had  adopted  a  plan  to  the  army.  In  the  height  of  reputation  both 
of  a  dispensary  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  medical  and  literary  he  liied,  after  a  short  ill- 
London,  which,  with  the  gratuitous  advice  of  ness,  iii  June,  17 18-5),  and  was  interred  at 
the  faculty,  should  unite  the  distribution  ofmc-  Harrow  in  Middlesex.     If  his  professional  t^- 

-dicines  at  a  reduced  price.  Like  many  other  lebrity  may  be  estimated  by  some  lines  of  lord 
-charitable  institutions,  this  was  better  intended  Lantkdown's  on  his  sickness,  it  must  have  been 
than  it  was  judiciously  planned  ;  and  its  exe-  high  indeed,  for  "  his  danger  is  said  to  be  the 
-cution  met  with  impediments  not  only  from  the  danger  of  mankind."  Yet  his  name  is  un- 
cojnpany  of  apothecaries,  whose  interest  was  known  in  medical  history,  as  the  author  of  one 
immediately  concerned,  but  from  some  mem-  single  improvement  or  observation  in  his  art !  ■ 
bers  of  the  College  of  Physicians  itself.  A  bir  Samuel  Garth  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
schism,  in  consequence,  arose  in  that  body;  of  pleasure  and  conviviality.  He  was  a  distin- 
and  Dr.  Garth,  being  of  the  number  who  sup-  guished  member  of  the  famous  political  and  so- 
ported  the  charity,  thought  the  cause  a  proper  cial  club,  the  Kit-Kat,  upon  the  favoQritc  toasti 

,«ne  to  employ  his  wit  and  poetry,  as  well  as  of  which  he  wrote  short  complimentary  verses, 

his    professional    influence.     His  mock -heroic  He  was  thought  to  be  as  free  in  his  sentiments 

.poem,  entitled  "  The  Dispensary,"  was  first  as  in  his  life.     Pope  takes  notice  of  this  charge 

.publislied  in  1699,  and,  both  as  a.  satire  and  a  in  a  letter,  which  mentions  his  death  asberolcal 

poem,  was  generally  read  and  admired.     It  pre-  and  unaffected.     He  adds  a  singular  kind  of  re- 

sently  went  [hrough  three  editions,  was  success-  futation  or  apology.     "  If  there  was  ever  a  good 

ivcly  improved  and  corrected  by  the  author,  and  Christian  witliout  knowing  himself  to  be  so,  it 

has  since  become  part   of  ilie  durable  stock  of  was  Dr.  Garth."    This,  it  must  be  confessed* 

.English  poetry.     In    1697  he  pronounced  and  approaches  very  near  to  nonsense.     He  praises 

printed  the   **  Harveian  Oiaiion,"  which  has  him  better  by  calling  him   "  the  best-natured 

been  much  praised  as'a  piece  of  Latin  oratory,  of  men."     Garth's. principal  poem,  the  "  Dis- 

It  seems,  however,  to  stand  little  distinguished  pensary,"  Is  an  obvious  imitation  of  Bolleau^ 

among    those  pieces    of    anniversary  rhetoric.  Lutrin.     Its  subject  is  not  happy  (  for  besidM 

Dr.    Garth,  in    1701,    meritoriously  displayed  that  it  refers  only  to  the  concerns  of  a  partlcU- 

his  liberality  and  reapect  for  literary  eminence,  lar  profession,  there  is  little  of  the  ludicrous 

by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  funeral  of  Dnp-  belonging  to  it,  either  in  character  or  incident, 

den  (see  his  article),  over  whose  remains  he  It  is,  however,  adorned  and  enlivened  by  a  great 

.^poke   a  Latin  panegyrical  oration.     He  was,  variety  of  digressional  matter,  satirical  and  pa- 

indeed,  though  a  party  man^  ready  to  do  good  eticnl,  and  Is  in  general  eai:y  in  its  versification, 

ofhces  to  men  of  merit,  of  opposite  principle*,  and  finished  in  its  diction.     It  is  without  atry 

Hence  he  wa»  an  early  encouiagcr  of  Pope,  .trtie  discrimination  of  character,  and  the  fitie 
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things  are  put  indifferently  into  tbe  Aouth  of  Bergunaique,  whence  he  derived  hii  scnunct 

the  actual  speaker,  whether  God  or  Fury,  phy-  His  father  s  name  was  Bettino.     He  early  ac- 

uciati  or  apothecary.     Several  of  the  passages  quired  a  Uste  for  the  good  authors  of  antiquity, 

arc  impressive,  and  dweJl  upon  the  memory,  and  taught  to  others  what  he  had  himself  learn- 

Upon  the  whole,   the  interest  once  excited  by  ed.   Tliough  he  had  an  elder  faiMber  burthened 

the  poem  and  its  author  having  subsided,  it  has  with  a  family,  he  himself  ventured  to  enter  into 

been  gradually  linking  into  neglect ;  yet  it  has  the  matrimonial  state.      He  became  a  professor 

intrinsic  metit  enough  to  preserve  it  from  con-  of  bcUes-lettrcs  at  die  university  of  Pavia,  aboat 

tempt.     His   aej^t  piece   in  point  of  bulk  is  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century^ 

**  Ciaremont,"  a  com plim£*tary  poem  addressed  and  continued  there  till  1407,     He  then  passed 

to  the  earl  of  Chre,  afterwards  duke  of  New-  some  time  at  Venice,  after  which  he  was  in- 

castle.     In  this  he  has  attempted  something  of  vited  to  the  professorship  of  ihetoric  in  Padua> 

Ovidlan   Action,  but  with   no   great   success,  where  he  also  taught  moral  philosophy.     The 

The  concluding  panegyric  on  the  king  and  mini-  charge   he   generously  took  upon  himself  of 

ster,  is  brought  in  with  little  grace  or  address,  maintaining  the  eight  children  of  his  deceased 

Of  hia  occasional  pieces  it  is   unnecessary  to  brother,  reduced  him  to  such  indigence,  that 

give   a  detail.      None  of   them  are   without  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his  books,  but  he  was 

Sprightlincss  and  elegance,  but  none  are  exqui-  somewhat  relieved  by  an  augmentation  of  his 

nte  performances.     One    of  Garth's  last  lite-  salary.     In  1418,  Philip  Maria  Visconti,  diike 

rary  tasks  was  an  edition  of  "  Ovid's  Metamor-  of  Milan,  summoned  him   to  his  capitid,  in 

phoses,"  translated  by  several  hands.     To  this  order  to  open  a  public   school  of  eloquence, 

lie  prefixed  a  preface,  whidi  is  no  favourable  He  left  Padua  with  regret,  but  the  duke,  by 

^cimca  of  hia   critical    abilities.     Sing,  Bri-  his  friendship  and  munificence,  rendered  the 

tan.     Johnson's  Poets, — A.  change  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  him.     He 

GAKZI,  LoDOTico,  an  eminent  painter,  was  employed  his  leisure  time  at  Milan,  in  giving 
bom  at  Pistoia  (or  at  Rome),  in  1640.  He  private  instructions  to  young  persons  of  family, 
was  sent  ai:  the  age  of  fifteen  to  the  school  of  andiacopyingandcorrectingtheMSS.  ofancient 
Andrea  Sacchi,  and  became  the  favourite  pupil  authors.  He  likewise  composed  several  works, 
of  that  master.  He  acquired  a  proficiency  in  in  which  he  paid  peculiar  attention  to  the  pu- 
every  pan  ofhb  art,  and  his  reputation  ex-  rity  of  hia  Latin  style.  The  time  of  his  death 
tended  throuj^hout  Italy.  After  having  exe-  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  was  probably  in 
cuted  several  public  works  at  Rome,  he  was  the  beginning  of  1431.  He  was  much  lament- 
sent  for  to  Naples  in  order  to  paint  the  cupola  ed  by  the  whole  city  of  Milan,  and  his  leara- 
of  the  church  of  St.  Catharine,  at  Formello.  ing  and  otiier  merits  arc  extolled  by  contem- 
His  success  in  this  work  caused  him  to  be  em-  porary  writers.  His  works  txmsist  of  short 
ployed  in  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  ;  and  be  treatises  on  grammar  and  rhetoric  ;  of  orations 
received  great  oSeia  to  induce  him  to  settle  composed  upon  various  occasions  -,  of  letters 
in  Naples,  but  preferred  returning  to  Rome,  to  lus  friends ;  and  of  other  epistles  written 
His  chief  works  are  in  the  churches  of  (hat .  by  way  of  exercise,  and  as  models  to  his  pu- 
city,  and  they  are  numerous.  In  point  of  in-  pds.  Of  his  "  Letters,"  there  have  been  se- 
TCntion  and  cokmring,  he  lud  few  superiors.  Tcraledidons,  particularly  one  by  Cord.  Furietti, 
He  drew  correctly,  and  particularly  excelled  in  in  1723,  to  wliich  are  added  his  orations,  and 
groups  of  boys  and  angels.  He  has.  however,  the  works  of  his  eon  Guiniforte,  who  was  also 
ksB  grace  in  the  airs  of  his  heads  than  Carlo  a  man  of  learning.  Aforeri.  Tlrabtjchi. — A. 
Maratti,  who  was  his  fellow-pupil,  and  whom  GASSENDI,  Petbr,  a  very  eminent  phi- 
jn  general  he  much  lesembled  in  style  of  paint-  losopher  and  mathematician,  and  one  of  the 
ing.  Garzi's  industry  was  unremitted,  and  most  illustrious  ornaments  of  France  in  the 
old  age  did  not  cause  him  to  discontinue  his  la-  seventeenth  century,  was  born  in  the  year  1 593, 
'hours.  At  the  age  of  fourscore  he  engaged  at  Chantersier,  at>out  three  miles  from  Digne, 
to  paint  the  cupola  of  the  church  Degli  Sdg-  in  Provence.  He  afforded  early  evidence  that 
mati,  and  succeeded  so  well  in  it,  t^t  it  is  he  possessed  a  lively  and  inquisitive  genius,  and 
reckoned  his  best  performance.  The  effort,  a  happy  memory,  which  determined  his  pa- 
fcowever,  exhausted  luin>  and  he  died  ia  1721.  rents,  though  they  were  but  in  moderate  cir- 
D' 4rgtnvUlt. — A.  cumstances,  to  bestow  upon  him  the  best  edu- 

GASPARINO,  Basziza,  one  of  the  early  cation  in  their  power.   When  he  was  only  four 

Italian  scliolars,  was  bom  io  the  latter  part  of  years  of  age,  n)  consequence  of  the  pious  im- 

^ faurtecmh  oenttu; at  Baizizai  apUceiatbe  picsiioiu  i^iich  had  baea  made  «n  luomind. 
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be  «u  letoitamed  to  act  the  pmcher  unong 
IiiR  playmate*  {  and  soon  afterwards  hebega  n 
to  discover  hia  taste  for  astronomy,  by  taking 
delight  in  gazing  at  the  dioon  and  stars,  vhcn 
the  atmosphere  was  unclouded.  The  pleasure 
which  he  took  in  contemplating  the  hcarens, 
often  led],him  to  retire  to  unfrequented  spots, 
where  he  might  feast  bis  eyes  without  being 
disturbed ;  by  which  means  his  parents  were 
frequently  obliged  to  seek  for  him  under  anxiety 
and  apprehensions  for  his  safety.  When  he 
was  of  a  proper  age  to  be  sent  to  school,  he 
was  placed  under  the  instmctions  of  an  ex- 
cellent master  at  Digne,  where  he  made  a  ra- 
pid progresA  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  also  acquired  a  pre-eminence  over 
his  schoolfellows  in  rhetorical  exercises.  After- 
wards he  was  sent  to  study  philosophy  for  two 
years,  under  an  aUe  professor  at  Aix  ;  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  returned  to  his 
&ther'9  house  at  Chanteisier.  He  had  not 
been  long  at  home,  however,  before  he  was 
invited  to  teach  rhetoric  at  Digne,  when  not 
quite  sixteen  years  of  age  t  and  about  three 
years  afterwards  he  ,was  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacant  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Atx.  During  his  residence  at  Digne  he  nad 
sedulously  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  learned 
languages,  mathematics,  and  astronomy,  and 
after  a  diligent  examination  of  the  difierent  sy- 
stems of  philosophy  among  the  ancients,  em- 
braced that  of  Epicurus,  ofwhich  he  afterwards 
proved  himself  the  most  ingenious  defender  in 
modern  times.  When  he  entered  upon  his 
philosophical  professorship  at  Aix,  notwith- 
standing that  the  authority  of  Aristotle  was 
stiil  acknowledged  in  almost  all  the  public 
schools,  Gassendi,  after  the  examples  of  Vives, 
Ramus,  and  others,  venturcdpublidy  to  expose 
the  defects  of  his  system.  The  lectures  which 
contained  hia  censures  of  the  aristotelian  phi- 
losophy, delivered  in  the  indirect  form  of  para- 
doxical problems,  were  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Excrcitationes  Paradoxicx  adversus 
Aristotclcm."  This  work,  which  gave  great 
oifcnce  to  those  who  still  reuined  their  (xrcdi* 
lection  for  scholastic  subtlety,  obtained  the  au- 
thor no  small  degree  of  reputation  with  several 
learned  men,  particularly  with  N  icholas  Peiresc, 
the  president  of  the  umversity  of  Aix,  v^o  de- 
termined to  procure  for  him  a  situation  in  the 
diurch,  in  which  he  should  be  enabled  to  pursue 
his  favourite  studies  at  his  leisure,  and  without 
any  molestation.  After  Gassendi  had  entered 
into  holy  orders,  through  the  interest  of  Feiresc 
and  Joseph  Walter,  prior  of  Vallettc,  he  was 
[comoted  to  a  caoonry  in  the  cathedral  church 


of  Digne,  and  admitted  to  the  degree  o(  doctor 
of  divinity  (  and  afterwards  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  warden,  or  rector  of  the  same 
church.  In  consequence  of  these  promotions 
he  resigned  his  professorship  at  Aix,  and  re- 
tiring to  Digne,  applied  himself  closely  to  his 
Ehilosophicaland  astranomica]  pursuits.  Among 
is  other  works  which  he  wrote  in  this  place 
was  a  second  book  of  his  "  Exercitationet 
Paradoxica-,"  intended  to  expose  the  futility  of 
the  aristotelian  logic.  It  was  his  first  intention 
to  pursue  the  plan  still  further  -,  but  the  violent 
opposition  which  he  met  with  from  some  of  the 
zealous  and  powerful  advocates  for  the  author- 
ity of  Aristotle,  induced  him  to  desist  from  all 
direct  attacks  upon  his  philosophy.  Still,  how- 
ever, he  professed  his  attachment  to  the  system 
of  Epicurus,  und  defended  it  with  great  learning 
and  ability.  From  Lucretius,  Laertlus,  and 
other  ancient  writers,  he  undertoolc  to  frame  a' 
consistent  scheme  of  epicurean  doctrine,  in' 
which  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  immedi- 
ately derived  from  thenotion  of  primary  atoms- 
But  he  was  aware  of  the  fundamental  defect  of 
thb  system,  and  added  to  it  the  important  doc- 
trine of  a  dinne  superintending  mind,  from 
wfatun  he  conceived  the  first  motion  and  subse- 
quent arrangement  to  have  been  derived,  and' 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  wise  governor  of  the 
world.  He  strenuously  maintamed  the  atomic 
doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  fictions  of  the 
cartesian  philost^hy,  which  were  at  that  time 
obtaining  great  credit;  and  particularly  asserted, 
in  opposition  to  Des  Cartes,  the  doctrine  of  a 
vacuum.  On  the  subject  of  morals  he  explain- 
ed the  permanent  pleasure  or  indolence  of  Epi- 
curus, in  a  manner  perfectly  consistent  With 
the  purest  precepts  of  virtue.  In  the  year  i6i9 
Gassendi,  for  Uie  sake  of  extending  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  learned,  vlsiKd  Holland,' 
where  his  philosophical  and  literary  merit  soon 
procured  him  many  admirers  and  fnends.Wlule 
he  was  in  that  country  he  wrote  an  elegant  and 
judicious  apology  for  his  friend  the  Reamed 
Mersenne,  in  reply  to  the  censures  of  Robert' 
Fludd,  on  the  subject  of  the  mosaic  philosophy. 
After  his  return  to  France  he  continued  his 
philosophical,  and  particularly  his  astronomical 
studies,  pursuing  with  great  care  a  series  of 
celestial  observations,  in  order  to  complete  his 
system  of  the  heavens.  Being  called  by  a  law- ' 
suit  to  Paris,  he  tiicre  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  men  most  dtsunguished  for  learning 
and  science  in  that  capital,  and  by  his  agreeable 
manners,  as  well  as  reputation,  secured  the 
esteem  of  persons  of  high  rank  and  quality,  an^ 
in  pattictihtf  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  of  hit; 
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hrbtlicr- the  cardinal  ofLjroiw.  Owiog-  to  the  venturing  sibroad.  Asth«  cause  of  Ms  ibsendB' 
application  and  interest  of  ihe  latter,  in  the  year  was  eitpiuiDcd,  after  dinner  the  abbe  D'EstrceS' 
1645,  Csssendi  was  appointed  regi us- professor  carried  his  whole  company  along  with  him  to* 
of  the  mathematics  at,  Paris.  This  institution  Gassendi's  apartments,  where  they  had  the* 
being  chiefly  intended  for  asttonomy.  our  author  pleasure  of  hearing  the  two  phtlotophcrs  m.iite' 
read  lectures  on  that  science  to  crowded  audito-  mutual  acknowledgments  of  their  impropef 
ries,  by  whichhe  acquired  great  popularity,  and  warmth  and  irritability,  and  generously  deelar-' 
rose  to  high  espectaiions.  But  the  fatigues  of  ing,  that  whatever  difference  in  opinion  mighf 
Uiat  appointment  were  more  tlian  bis  strength,  afterwards  subsist  between- them,  it  should  pro-- 
already  reduced  by  too  intense  application,  was  duce  no  unfavourable  effect  upon  their- friend-' 
able  to  bear  ;  and  having  caught  u  cold,  which  ship.  Gassendi  was  the-  first  person  who  ob^^' 
brought  an  inflammation  upon  his  lungs,  he  served  the  transit  of  Mercury  over  the  son.' 
was  obliged  in  the  year  1647  to  quit  Paris,  and  Kepler  had  predicted  that  it  would  take  place- 
to  return  to  Digne,  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  on,fthe  7ih  of  November,  i6^t.  Gassendi,- 
air.  After  having  his  heahh  in  some  measure  who  was  then  at  Paris,  made  due  preparatioiw. 
re-established  by  the  intermission  of  his  studies,  to  observe  it ;  and  after  having  for  some-  time* 
in  the  year  i(S;3  he  returned  again- to  Paris,'  mistaken  the  appearance  of  that  planet  for -a 
where  he  published  the  Lives  of  Tycho  Brahc,  solar  spot,  became  at  length  sensible  of  his  er-' 
CopemlcHs,  Purbach,  and  Regiomontanus}  and  ror  by  the  rapidity  of  its  movement,  and  took' 
then  resumed,  with  as  much  inlcnseness  as  care  to  calculate  the  time  of  its  egress  from  the 
ever,  his  astronomical  labours.  His  feeble  Gun's  disk,  as  well  as  its  distance  from  the  sun's  . 
$tate  of  health,  however,  was  now  unequal  to  vertical  point.  From  Gassendi's  letters  it  ap-- 
such  exertions,  which  brought  on  a  return  of  pears,  that  he  was  often  consulted  by  the  most- 
his  disorder,  under  which,  with  the  aid  of  too  celebrated  astronomers  of  his  time,  as  Kepler,' 
'Copious  and  numerous  bleedings,  he  gunk  in  Longomontanus,  Snell,  Hevetius,  Galileo,  Kir-' 
1655,  when  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  cher,  Bulliald,  and  others  j  and  his  labours- 
A  little  before  he  expired,  he  desired  his  secret-  certainly  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank  among  the-  ■ 
ary  to  lay  his  Iiand  upon  the  region  of  his  founders  of  the  reformed  philosophy.  Gassendi' 
heart;  which  when  he  had  dene,  and  remarked  possessed  a  large  and  valuable  library,  to  which 
on  the  feeble  state  of  its  pLlsation,  Gassendi  he  added  an  astronomical  and  philosophical  ap-- 
said  to  him,  "  You  see  how  frail  is  the  life  of  paratus,  which,  on  account  of  their  acctiracy 
maTil"  which  were  the  last  words  that  he  ut-  and  worth,  were  purchased  by  the  emperor* 
taeA.  He  is  ranked  by  Barrow  among  the  Ferdinand  III.,  and  afterwards  deposited,  with' 
most  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  age,  and  other  choice  collections,  in  the  Imperial  library 
rncntioned  with  Galileo,  Gilbert,  and  Des  at  Vienna.  The  M^S.  which  he  left  behind 
Cartes.  His  commentary  upon  the  tenth  book  him,  and  the  treatises  formerly  published  by 
of  Diogenes  Laertius  affords  sulBcient  proof  of  himself,  were  printed  together,  accompanied  by  - 
,  t^s  profound  erudition,  and  his  deep  skill  in  the  author's  life,  and  published  by  Sorbierc,  in  ■ 
the  languages.  We  have  already  mentioned  six  volumes  folio,  1658.  'X  hey  consist  of  the • 
his  opposition  to  the  philosophy  01  Des  Cartes,  philosophy  of  Epicurus;  the  author's  own' 
iUr  which,  he  divided  witli  that  great  man  the  philosophy;  astronomical  works;  the  livfs  of' 
philo^phers  of  his  time,  almost  all  of  whom  Feircsc,  Epicurus,  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe, ' 
were  either  Cartesians  or  Gatsendists-  At  one  Purbach,  Regiomontanus,  John  Muller,  &c. ;  . 
time  a  coolness  took  place  between  those  two  a  refutation  of  the  meditations  of  Des  Cartes  j  ■  . 
eminent  characters,  in  consequence  of  irritating  and  Epistles,  and  other  treatises.  Moreri,  • 
expressions  whicli  had  escaped  from  both  their  Nouv.  Duet.  Hisl.  MartiiCi  Bhg.  Phil.  En~  ■ 
pans,  during  the  course  of  their  philosophic  jWifj-  HtJl.  Phil.  vol.  JI.  i,  viii.  eh.  iii.  §  7. 
warfare.  1  he  abbe  D'Estrecs,  aftnwards  car-  tiution'i  Math.  Diet. — M. 
din:il,  with  the  design  of  bringing  about,  a  re-  G ASSIGN,  John  de,  marshal  of  France,' 
conciliation  between  them,  invited  them  both  was  bom  in  1609  at  Pau,  where  his  father  was 
to  dinner,  in  company  with  many  of  their  com-  president  of  the  parliamcnti  At  the  age  of 
nion  friends,  among  whom  weK  father  Met-  sixteen  be  entered  into  tlie  gendarmes  of.  the  ■ 
scnne,  Rohr:rval,  the  abbe  de  Marc^les,  &c..  prince  of  Piedmont;  and  in  1637,  and  two  years 
At  the  time  fixed,  all  the  expected  guests  made  after,  he  served  under  the  duke  de  Rohan  in  the 
their  appearance,  excepting  Gassendi^who  dur-  civil  warson  thecalvinist  side,  to  which  he  was- 
ing  the  preceding  night  had  been  attacked  by  always  attached.  When  the  great  Gustavus 
•  severe  compUiot  which  preveaied  him  haia.  tmend  Gsnnany,  Gaasion  joioed  him,   sad. 
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WbE^  made  captain  of  his  body-guard.  He  was 
afterwaidi  raised  to  the  tbxm  of  a  field-officer 
in  die  caraliy,  in  which  post  he  perfonned  es- 
sential services  in  many  actions,  3Q^  especially" 
at  the  battle  of  I^ipsio'  Gustavus,  whs  highljr' 
astcemcd  bis  valour  and  fidelity,  would  have 
distinguished  him  by  some  sigpal  rocompence, 
had  he  not  soon  after  lost  hi»  Itfc  at  Lutzen. 
After  that,  event,  -Gassion  returned  to  France 
with  his  regiment,  and  entered  under  the  mar- 
shal de  la  Farce  in  Lorrain,  where  he  rendered' 
himself  the  terror  of  the  enemy.  He  perform- 
ed many  remaricable  ezploit%.and  was  pre- 
eent  in  several  constderab^  actions.  The  dulte 
d-Anguien  (CoDde)'gave  htm  aliberat  share  in 
the  honouv  of.- the  victory  at  Rocrot.  He 
received  a- dangerous  wound  at  the  siege  of 
ThioHviUe,  in  recompesioe  foE'whidi  he  obtain- 
ed, in  i(S43,  the  marshal's  staff.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he-was  appointed  lieutenant-general 
of  the  army  in  Flanders,  nominally  conunanded 
by  Gaston  duLe  of  Orleans.  He  had  a  great 
share  in  the  capture,  of  several  towns  in  that 
district,  which  were  formed  iiHo  a  government, 
and  entrusted  to  him.  At  length,  when  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation,  he  received  a,mortal 
wound  at  the  siege  of  Lens  in  1647.-  He  was 
buried  in  the  protestant  church  at  Charenton. 
The  marshal  de  Gassion  was  characterised  as  a 
niilitary  man  by  a  daring  courage  and  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  overcame  alt  obstacles.  "  Spe- 
culation," said  he,  "  is  a  fine  thing  in  the  closet, 
but  boldness  and  action  arc  the  requisites  in 
war."  Richelieu,  on  this  account,  so  much 
cenfided  in  him,  that  when  urged  with  difficul- 
ties in  a  plan,  he  used  to  say,  "  They  wiU4>e  re- 
moved by  Gassion."  The  marshal  himself,  in 
answer  to  some  representations  that  were  made 
him  by  an  officer  on  the  impossibility  of  some- 
thing he  was  going  to  undertake,  relied,  "  I 
have  that  in  my  head  and  at  my  side  which  will ' 
overcome  this  supposed  impossibility."  He 
^ould  -never  marry,  giving  as  a  reason,  "  that 
he  valued  life  too  little  to  impart  it  to  any.-" 
His  history  has  been  published  by  the  abbe  de 
Pure  in  four  volumes  i2mo.  Alenri.  Nmv. 
Vict.  Hilt.— A. 

GAST^UD,  Francis,  a  French  priest,  and 
afterwards  a  counsellor  of  some  eminence,  was 
descended  from  a  family  of  distinction,  and 
bom  at~Aix  in'Provenee.  When  he  was  four- 
teen years  of  age  he  entered'  into  the  congrega- 
tion c  f  tlie  Oratory,  und  went  through  his  course 
of-pbiio&opby  at  Marseilks,  and  afterwards  tliat 
of.thcology  at  Aries,  At  the  expiration  of  five 
years  he  <]uitted  the  congregation,  and  removed 
to-FaiiSf  where  be  was  .aidmittcd  into  orders,. and- 


officiated  for  some  vears  as  priest  in  tKi  parish' 
church  of  St.  Paul.     He  was  greatly  admired^ 
and-fohowed  as  a  preacher,  and  indeed  possessed'^ 
oxcellint  quaiific.itions  for  a  pulpit  orator.  For,  = 
besides  much  natural  vivacity,  he  was  distin-' 
gulshed  by  the  correctness  and  delicacy  of  his ' 
taste,  the  castt  of  his  address,  the  chastity  of  his ' 
elocution,  and,  what  is  not  often  combined  with*- 
the  foregoing  recommendations,  the  solidity  and- ■ 
usefulness  of  his  matter.     In  the  year  16^9  he' 
published   '*  A  Collection  of  Homilies  oathe- 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  &c."  in  (wo  volumes 
i3moL^  whioh  is  a  work? of  considerable  merit,- 
Mid  is-  preceded  by  an  excellent  delineation  of  ■ 
the  character  of  St.  Paul.-    In   the  same  year'' 
anodiec  piece   came-  from  his  penj  of  a  very 
diffi^rent  nature  fron^  the  former,  and  entitled.-' 
"  The  Funeral  Orati(m  of  Maria- Angel  tea  Car- 
lier,  Wife  of  M.Tiquet,  Counsellot  ofthc  Par-  ■ 
liament  of  Paris,''  who  was  beheaded  for  mak-  " 
lag  an  attempt  upon,  the  life  of  her  husband. 
This  isa-pieceof  plcasantry,which  the-author's  ' 
complaisanoe  towards  some  ladies  of  his  ac- ' 
<]uaintance  induced  him  to  draw  up,  and  it  was  ' 
sent  to  the-  press  without  his  knehvlcdge.     It 
occasioned,  however,  some  severe  strictures -to  -  ■ 
be  written  against  it  by  father  Chauchemer)  a  - 
Dominican,  and  a  celebrated  preacher,  who  very  ' 
properly  reproved  the  author  for  indulging  to  a 
Sportive  vein  on  so  seiious-a  subject,  and  added  ■ 
to  them  "  A  Moral  and-  Cliristian  Discourse  on  ' 
the  Life  and  Death  of  Madame  1'...."     '1  o    ■ 
these  strictures  our  author  was  persuaded  10 
reply  in  another   piece,   written  in   the  same 
spirit'with  that  whichgavc  rise  to  the  contro- 
versy.    These  pieces  were  collected   together' 
and  published  in  1699,  in  8vo.     The  abbe  Ca- 
sta ud  relumed  to  Aix  in  the  year  i7bOi  and' 
after  the  death  ofhis  elder  brother,  a  celebiaCed 
advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Provence,  deter-  ■  • 
mined  himself  to  cnibraoe-the  same  profession. 
With  this  design  he  retired  into  the  country, 
and  applied  with  great  diligence  fortwo  years 
to  tlie  study  of  the  law.     He  then  took  his  de- 
grees, and  was  admitted  an  advocate,,  after  he 
had  procured  a  dispensation  from  the  court  of 
konae.     At  the  bar  he  appeared  with  the  same  ^' 
diatinctjen  as  had  formerly  attended  him  in  the  ■ 
pulpit,  and  was  eminently  successful  in  con-  -- 
ducting  ecclcsiasticid  causes,  and  those  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  poor  were  involved.     He 
was  one  of  the  w,armcst  admlnrs  of  the  cete-  - 
brated  Qucsncl,  and  one  of  the  most  active  on- 

Sonents  of  father  Girard,  and  his  brethnea  the  • 
esuits,  against  whom  he  gained  a  famous  cause  '« 
in  the  year  1717.  He  also  wrote  a  bitter  pieces 
against  .the  otdcr>  entitled -"The  Policy  of  the  > 
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Jesaits  unmasked  j"  and  some  treatises  against  "The  Certainty  and  Necessity  of  Religion  in 

the  bishop  of  Marseilles,  on  the  subject  of  grace  general-,  or,  the  first  Grounds  and  Pnnciplet 

and  other  topics,  which  occasioned  him  to  feel  of  Humane  Duty  established,  8cc."  8to.  As  the 

the  severe  vengeance  of  that  prelate.     For  Ga-  reasonings  in  this  discourse  vere  principally  in> 

Gtaud  was  by  his  interest  exiled  to  Viviers,  in  tended  to  counteract  the  influence  of  atheistical 

the  year  1727  j  and  after  he  had  been  permitted  notions,  the  aiuhor  very  properly  determined  to 

to  return  home,  exiled  to  the  same  place  a  se-  follow  them  up,  by  a  series  of  arguments  in 

cond  time  in  1731,  where  he  died  in  the  course  defence  of  tlx  christian  religion   against  the 

of  the  following  year,  and  his  corpse  was  refus-  Deists.   Accordingly,  in  the  year  1699,  he  pub- 

ed  the  rites  of  christian  burial.   Moreri.  Nauv.  lished  another  discourse  as  a  second  part  of  the 

Diet.  Hist. — M.  same  important  subject,  entitled  '*  The  Christ> 

GASTON  DE  FOIX,  duke  of  Nemours,  ian  Revelation,  and  the  Necessity  of  believing 

and  nephew  of  Lewis  XII.  king  of  France,  was  it  established ;  in  Opposilioa  to  all  the  Cavils 

born  in  14S8.     He  was  much  beloved  by  his  and  Insinuations  of  such  as  pretend  to  allow 

uncle,  who  called  him  his  own  work,  and  took  Natural  Religion,  and  reject  the  Gospel,"  8vo. 

pride  in  his  opening  virtues.     He  gave  Gaston  Both  the  preceding  worlcs  are  equally  honoura- 

the  government  of  Milan,  and  made  him  general  ble  to  the  author's  learning  and  ingenuity,  and 

of  his  army  in  Italy.  Ilie  young  hero  signalised  by  the  attention  which  uaey  excited  prepared 

his  valour  and  abilities  in  various  actions,  which  the  way  for  his  future  honours  and  prefennents 

terminated  in  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  fought  on  in  the  church.    In  the  year  1700  Mr.  Gastrell- 

£aster-day,  1512.     After  he  had  obtained  the  commenced  doctor  of  divinity;  at  which  time 

victory,  he  could  not  be  dissuaded  ^om  pur-  he  was  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In 

suing  a  body  of  Spanish  infantry  which  retreat*  1702  he  was  presented  by  queen  Anne  to  a 

ed  in  good  order.     Making  a  furious  charge  on  canonry  of  Chnst-church,  in  Oxford.     At  this 

this  brave  troop,  he  was  tl^own  from  his  horse,  time  the  dispute  between  doctors-  South  and 

and  dispatched  by  a  thrust  of  a  pike.    He  pe-  Sherlock  concerning   the  Trinity,  being   still 

rished  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  the  king's  kept  up  with  much  zeal  and  ill  temper,  Dr. 

affliction  for  his  death  embittered  all  the  joy  Gastrell  published  "  Some  Considerations  con- 

ansing  from  his  success.     M<ireri.-~-A.  ceming  tne  Trinity,  and  the  Way  of  managing 

Gastrell,  Francis,  a  learned  and  wor-  that  Controversy,  8vd.,  which  soon  passed 
thy  English  prelate  in  the  beginning  of  the  trough  two  editions ;  and  coming  to  a  third, 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Slapton,  in  in  1707,  the  author  subjoined  to  that  edition  a 
Northamptonshire,  about  the  year  1662.  He  vindication  of  it,  in  answer  to  some  animadver- 
received  his  clas«cal  education  at  Westminster  sions  of  Mr.  Anthony  Collins  in  his  "  Essay 
school,  under  the  famous  Busby,  where  he  concerning  the  Use  of  Reason."  In  the  year 
was  admitted  king's  scholar,  and  elected  thence  1 707,  likewise.  Dr.  Gastrell  published  his  ex- 
a  student  of  Christ-church  college,  Oxford,  in  cellent  and  very  useful  performance,  entitled 
the  year  1680.  His  collegiate  studies  he  pro-  **■  The  Christian  Institutes,  or  the  sincere  Word  * 
■secuted  with  great  diligence  and  success,  and  of  God  i  being  a  plain  and  impartial  Accountof 
took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1684,  and  that  of  the  whole  Faith  and  Duty  of  a  Christian.  C0I-* 
M.A.  in  1687.  Soon  after  this  he  was  admit-  tected  out  of  the  Writings  of  the  Old  and  New' 
ted  into  orders,  and  .acquired  distinguished  re-  Testament :  digested  under  proper  Heads,  and 
putation  by  the  solidity,  elegance,  and  useful-  -delivered  in  the  Words  of  Scripture,"  8vo.  In 
Bcss  of  bis  pulpit  compositions.  In  the  year  the  year  1711  our  author  was  chosen  proctor 
1694  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  convocation  for  the  chapter  of  Oxford  ;  and- 
in  divinity,  and  was  also  appointed  preacher  to  was  also  nominated  one  of  the  chaplains  in  or- 
the  Honourable  Society  of^  Ijncoln-'s-inn,  Lon-  dinary  to  queen  Anne.  In  1714  he  published- 
don.  The  matuier  in  which  he  acqiutted  him-  "  Remarks  upon  Dr.  Clarke's  Scripture  Doc- 
self  in  this  respectable  appointment  gave  so  trine  of  the  Trinity,"  to  which  that  eminent 
much  satisfaction  to  his  learned  hearers,  that  in  man  returned  an  answer  at  the  end  of  his 
the  year  1697  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  "  Reply  to  Mr.  Nelson,"  with  candid  and  li- 
lecturc  founded  by  the  hononr^Ie  Robert  beral  acknowledgments  of  the  learning  and  skill 
Boyle.  .During  the  same  year  Jie  published  the  discovered  by  the  rcmarker,  and  due  commend- 
cignt  swnxms  preached  by  him  at  that  lecture,  ations  of  the  becoming  temper  and  spirit  with 
in  one  continued  .discourse,  that  the  strength  of  which  he  had  written.  Dri  Gastrell  held  the 
the  proofs  therein,  used  might  appear  more  preacher's  place  at  Lincoln's-inn  till  this  year; 
plainly  fnim   their  cminectioa*  and  eatitle<t '  when  be  reiigaed  it-  i^ion  bis  pfomotion  te  the 
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left  bf  Chester.  Of  this  dignity  die  merits  of  &c."  Mr.  Peploe,  hovever,  insisted  npon  t£e 
Dfi  Gastrell  rendered  him  well  worthy ;  and  as  validity  of  his  qualification  by  the  aichbishop's 
the  revenues  attached  to  it  were  but  small,  he     diploma,  and   had  recourse    to  the  court  of 

was  permitted  still   to  hold  his   canonry  of  King' s-bench,  where  the  decision  was  given  in 

Christ-church  »n  cemTtundam:  Dr.  Gastrell  was  his  favour.  Notwithstanding  this  decision,  the 
indebted  for  this  promotion  to  the  fovour  of  the     university  was  so  sensible  of  its  obligations  to 

ministry  who  held  the  reins  of  government  dur-  Dr.  Gastrell  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion, 

mg  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  the  labour  which  he  had  bestowed  on  the 

TUs  circumstance  rendered  him  in  some  degree  enquiries  and  reasonings  in  his  "Case,"  that 

obnoxious  to  the  administration  in  the  succeed-  it  was  decreed  in  a  full  convocation,  that  solemn 

ing  reign ;  and  as  they  shewed  marks  of  dis-  thanks  should  be  returned  to  the  bishop  for  his 

pleasure  towards  him,  without  any  sufficient  having  so  fully  asserted  the  rights,  privileges, 

reason,  as  he  conceived,  he  felt  disgust  at  their  and  dignities,  belonging  to  the  university  de- 

behaviour,  and  resented  it,  hy  opposing  several  grces.     In  the  year  1723,  when  the  bill  for 

■  of  their  measures  of  policy  in  the  House  of  inflicting  pains  and  penalties  upon  Dr.  Aiter- 

I.ords.  He  particularly  resisted  the  prosecutions  bury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  had  been  brought 

which  were  at  that  time  carried  on  against  the  up  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Lords* 

late  ministry }  pa(tly  out  of  graritude  to  those  bishop  Gastrell  opposed  its  passing  with  great 

who  had  proved  themselves  his  friends,  and  firmness  and  spirit,  and  not  without  censuring 

partly  because  he  considered  the   inveteracy  the  rest  of  his  brethren  on  the  bench,  who  aU 

with  which  the  triumphant  Whigs  attempted  to  concurred  in  supporting  it.     On  this  occasion 

crush  the  Tory  party,  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  he  was  not  influenced  by  any  personal  partiality 

peace  and  true  interests  of  the  country.     In  the  for  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  whose  haughty 

.year  1717  he  manifested  his  zeal  for  the  uni-  temper  he  disliked,  and  whose  arbitrary  pro- 

versity  of  Oxford,  by  appearing  warmly  in  its  ccedings  while  he  was  dean  of  Christ-church 

vindication,  when  it  was  attacked  in  the  House  he  had  constantly  opposed  ;  but  the  part  which 

of  Iiords,  for  havinv  given  rise,  by  neglecting  h'e  took  appears  to  have  originated  in  his  dis- 

to  celebrate   the  prince  of  Wales  s  toth-day  approbation  of  the  violence  of  the  proceedings 

witli  proper  r^oicings,  to  the  riots  and  distiir)>-  against  Dr.  Atterbury,  together  with  his  per- 

xnces  which  took  place  on  that  occasion,  be-  suasion  that  there  had  not  been  any  evidence  of 

tween  the  scholars,  townsmen,  and  the  soldiers  his  guilt  produced,  sufficiently  clear  and  weighty 

quartered  in  that  city.     But  at  the  same  rime  to  justify  the  severe   sentence  which  the  biU 

that  he  vindicated  the  university  in  thisbnsi-  pronounced  against  him.      Dr.    Gastrell   was 

ness,  he  expressed  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  much  afflicted   with  the  gout  during   several 

any  ma^jp  of  disloyalty  that  might  have  been  years  of  his  life,  and  at  length  fell  a  sacrifice  to 

shewn  by  individuals  belonging  to  that  learned  that  disorder  towards  the  latter  end  of  1725, 

body,  and  used  all  his  influence  to  check  and  when  he  was  about  sixty-three  years  of  age. 

prevent  such  behaviour.     In  the  year  1719  our  His  piety  and  virtues  have  been  highly  sjiolten 

prelate,  out  of  his  regard  to  the  honour  and  of  by  his  contemporaries ;  and  of  his  learning 

mterest  of  the  university,  was   involved  in  a  and  abilities  his.excellent  writings' afFoid  ample 

contest  with  the  crown,  respecting  the  legal  woof.     Besides  the  articles  already  enumerated, 

qualifications  for  the  wardenship  of  Manchester  he  was  the  author  of  a  sermon,  preached  at  the 

college.     For  Mr.  Samuel  Peploe,  a  master  of  anniversary  meeting  of  the  charity  schools  iA 

arts  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  having  obtain-  London,  and  entitled   "  The   religious  Ed\ica- 

ed  a  grant  of  that  wardenship  from  the  king ;  tion  of  poor  Children  recommended  i"  and  "  A 

and  it  being  a  necessary  qualification,  according  moral  Proof  of  a  future  State,"  published  withl 

to  the  fbundarion-charter  of  that  college,  that  out  his  name.     Other  anonymous  pieces  have 

before  his  institution  he  must  be  a  bachelor  qf  been   attributed  to  him,  but   upon  uncertain 

divinity  j  instead  of  taking  his  degree  at  Ox-  authority.     Siog.  Bfitart.     Brk.  Biig. — ^M. 
ford,  he  procured  a  faculty  for  it  from  the  arcfi-         GATAKER,  Thomas,  a  very  learned  Eng- 

bishop  of  Canterbury.     But  Dr.  Gastrell,  who,  lish  divine,  critic,  and  commentator,  who  flou- 

as  bishop  of  Chester,  was  to  admit  him,  being  rished  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  in 

persuaded  that  a  Lambeth  degree   was  not  a  the  parsonage-house  pf  St.  Edmurid  the  King, 

good  and  effectual  qualification  in  law  for  any  in  London,  of  which  parish  hiS  father  wasiil- 

ecclesiastical  dignity  or  benefice,   refused    to  cumbent,  in  the   157+.     His' first  tincture  of 

give  him  insritution,  and  published  his  "  Cast  learning  he  received  in  his  father's  house,  aiid 

-widt  leUtioa  to  theWaideothip  of  Manchester,  gave  euiy  itidieaittHis  of  an  uacommba  genius, 
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^a.-niost  retentive  memoiyt  and  surprtstng  appli- 

i.caiion.     Having  passed  tJirough  the  classes  in 

vtlic  grsmmarrsehool  T)y  tVie  time  that  he  was 

.  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  in  1590  to  St. 

John's  colltge,  Cambiidgi^,    where   he  distin- 

J-guished  himself  by  his  indefatigable  diligence, 

and  the  ejteoiplariness  and  mode?tyof  his  rnan- 

,  ncrs.     He  was  one-of  those  students  who  con- 

sStantly  attended  the  Greek  lectures  read  by  the 

.famous  Mr.  John  Bois  in  his  bed,  and  under  his 

.instructions   perfected    himself  in  an  accurate 

acquaintance  with  ihc  Greelc  tongue;  and  at 

the  same  tiroe  he  made  himself  master  of  the 

.  Hebrew  language,  with  ^e  assistance  which  he 

.derived  from  Mr.  Edward  Lively,     Not  long 

.after  he  .was  sciiled  at  college  he  had  the  mis- 

/ortuiie  to  lose  his  father,  who  was  not  in  cir- 

.cumstanccs  to  leave  .him  a  sufEcient  provision 

.for  his  maintenance   during  tlic  course  of  his 

tacadcmie  education.     The  early  hopes,  how- 

,<ver,  which  he  had  affori.led  oj. future  proti- 

iclency,  induced  some  friends  to  contribute  to 

.his  assistance  ;  and  being  thus  encouraged,  he 

prosecuted  his  studies  with  such  success,  that 

'in  reward  of  his  merit  he  was  chosen  a  scholar 

^on  the  foundation  of  his  coUege.  At  the  statut- 

..  able  perio.ds  he  took  Jiis  degrees  in  arts  with 

.uncommon  applause.      He  was  uow  held  in  so 

high  esteem,for  his  learning  and  piety,  that  the 

-.trustees  <»f  Sidney  college,  of  which  me  founda- 

•ytion  W3S  laid  in  J  S9i5,  appointed  him  one  of  the 

^fellows  of  that  institwion,   even   before 'the 

.hujiding  was  erected.     This   unusual  circum- 

.stance  occasioned  an  pffer  to  be  made  to  him, 

.tojesidc,  until  thecoUege  should  be  completed, 

at.tiie  house  of  William  Ayloffe,  esq.  afterwards 

.'a  iiarojict,  of  Barksted,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 

.US  tutor  to  that  gentleman's  cSdest  son,  and  as 

.assisKint  to  himself  in  the  Study  of  the  Hebrew 

3atigujge.     While  he  continued  in  this  family, 

.Vc  w.;5  accustomed  every  morning  to  read  a 

■ponion  of  the  Diblc,  giving  the  sense  from  the 

j>ri5inal  languages  with  much  pcr.=picuity,  and 

afterwards    deducing  practical  reflections   and 

.pbscrv;«ions.      At  one  of  these  pxercises  Dr. 

;Stcrnc,  suffragan  bishop  of  Colchester,  who  was 

.related  to  the  mistress  of  the  family,  happened 

(to  be  present,  and  was  so  much  pleased  witli 

Mr.  Gataker's  performance,  that  he  earnestly 

pressed  him  to  enter  into  orders  without  delay. 

For  some  time  Mr,  GaUker's  modcaty  and   dif- 

.fidence    led  him    to    decline    undertaking   the 

rriinisterial  character  ;  but  being  repeatedly  so- 

Ticitcd  by  Dr.  Sterne  and  other  friends,  not  to 

■withhold  from  the  public  the  benefit  of  his  ser- 

ivices,  he  at  length  acceded  to  their  wishes,  and 

\w.as  ordained  by  jhe  sufliagan  just  mentioned. 


AThen  in  the  year  1599  Sidney  college  •w^s 
finished,  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  its 
society,  Mr.  Gatake;  repaired  to  his  proper  sta- 
tion, and  commenced  the  office  of  tutor  witii 
great  repatation  and  success.  While  he  was 
eng^cd  in  this  employment,  he  united  with 
Mr.  Abdias  Ashton,  and  Mr.  WilUam  Bedell, 
aftcrvvardfi  hifhqpof  Kilmore,  in  Ireland,  in  the 
pious  and  laudable  , plan  of  .preaching  every 
Sunday  in  different  parish  churches  at  no  great 
distance  from  Oxford,  where,  tom  various  cir- 
cumstances, the  people  were  in  want  of  able 
ministers.  In  conformity  to  this  plan,  hir. 
Gataker  constantly  preached  for  six  months  in 
the  parish  church  of  Everton,  a  village  on  tlie 
confines  of  the  counties  of  Cambridze,  Bedford, 
and  Huntingdon,  the  vicar  of  whicn  was  ren- 
dered incapable  of  performing  his  duty  by  the 
infirmities  of  a  very  advanced  age.  At  tlie  ex- 
piration of  that  period,  some  reasons,  whidi 
are  not  explained,  having  determined  Mr.  Ga- 
taker to  quit  the  university,  and  to  settle  iji 
London,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  frieod 
Mr.  Ashton  to  reside  with  sir  William  Cooke, 
near  Charing-cross,  in  the  capacity  of  his  chap- 
lain. This  situation  proved  the  means  of  his 
introduction  to  many  persons  of  eminence  and 
learning,  particularly  in  the  profession  of  tl^ 
law;  and  as  several  of  the  latter,  who  wese 
members  of  Lincoln's -inn,  had  frequent  oppoi^ 
tunities  of  admiring  his  excellent  pulpit  talentf, 
when  he  preached  for  difTtrent  clergymen  of 
his  acquaintance,  tliey  wished  much  that  he 
would  take  the  necessary  steps  to  be  chosen 
preacher  to  their  societv.  His  diSidupe  of  his 
abilities,  however,  would  not  permit  nun  to  be- 
came a  candidate  for  that  honourable  post;  but 
upon  his  being  chosen  to  it  about  the  year  160 1, 
without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  be  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  the  office,  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  for  ten  years,  much  adr 
mired  and  caressed  by  his  respectable  and  learnr 
ed  auditory.  By  accepting  of  this  employr 
ment,  Mr.  Gataker  did  not  di.csolve  his  con^- 
nection  with  sir  William  Cooke's  family,  notr 
withstanding  that  in  term  time  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  reside  in  Lincoln 's-inn ;  but.m  the 
vacations  he  went  down  to  sir  William's  seat  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  during  his  stay  there 
preached  constantly,  either  .in  -the  domestic  ■ 
chapel  or  the  parish. church.  In  .the  year  ifioj 
he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  afterwards  often  solicited 
to  proceed  .to. that  of  doctor ;  but  he  declined  it« 
for  economical  reasons.  The  reputation  whicb 
he  acquired  by  his  learned  discourses  at  Lin- 
coln's-inn,  occasioned  several  offers  of  valuable 
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J rcfennents  tobe  made  tohim,  which  hemight  having  pleaded  the  cause  of  gamblers,  and  en- 

ave  held  without  relinquishing  his  situation  of  couraged  the    abuse   and    miscmployment    of 

preacher  to  that  society.     But  he  entertained  time.      Finding    that   these  misrepresentations 

conadeutious  scruples  against  pluraUties ;  and  were  propagated  not  only  in  conversation  but 

no   arguments  could  persuade,    nor  examples'  by  the  press,  he  was  obhged  to  overcome  his 

indace,  him  to  conceive  that  one  man,  at  one  reluctance  to  sending  any  of  his  labours  into 

time,  could  discharge  his  duty,  having  two  cures  the  world,  and  by  way  of  self-defence  publislicd 

of  souls.     Tt  was  his  wish  also  to  continue  in  the  substance  of  his  sermonS]   under  the  title 

his  present  situation,  though  the  income  of  it  "  Of  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Lots,  a  Treatise 

vaa  much  smaller  than  that  of  livings  to  which  historical,  and  theological,"    1619,  4to.     This 

he  might  have  been  inducted,  because  of  the  work  is  distinguished  by  great  accuracy  of  me- 

advantage  which  it  aflbrded  him  ofleisure  to  thdd,  acuteness  of  reasoning,  profound  learning, 

pursue  his  learned  studies.     To  these  he  de-  perspicuity,  and  elegance  of  style  for  the  time  in 

voted  much  of  his  time,  and  particularly  to  his  which  it  was  written.   Itwas  deservedly  received 

improTcment  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  Scrip-  with  much  applause  by  the  greater  part  of  the 

tures  m  their  original  languages,  vnth  the  fa-  learned  world;  but  at  the  same  time  it  excited 

tbeis  of  the  first  ages  in  die  christian  church,  the  strictures  of  some  individuals,  with  whom 

and  with  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  writers.'  the  author  afterwards  engaged  in  controversy.     . 

In  the  year  id  11  Mr.  Gataker,  having  entered  In  the  year  i6ao  Mr.  Gataker  set  out  on 

into  the  matrimonial  state,  accepted  of  the  lec-  a  tour  through  the  Spanish  and  United  Ne- 

torf  of  Rotherhithe,  in  Surrey,  with  which. he  therlands,  in  company  with  two  friends,  and 

was  much  importuned    to  retain   his  former  a  nephew  of  his,  tlien  a  student.     When  be 

office ;  but  in  consistency  with  his  principles  was  at  Middleburgh,  in  Zealand,  he  preached 

lie  resigned  it,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  learned  at  the  Engbsh  church  in  that  town,  to  the  great 

body  who  had  I0D2  profited  under  his  ministry.'  satisfaction  of  his  protestant  countrymen  i  and 

After  entering  on  his  new  cure,  he  applied  him-  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  spirit  and  abi- 

setf  to  the  dachxTge  of  hb  pastoral  functions  Uty  with  which  he  disputed  against  the  English 

with  great  diligence  and  fidelity,  notwithstand-  cadiolic  priests  who  resided  in  those  parts,  to* 

ing  that  for  along  time  he  was  affiictcd  by  an  gether   with  the  fugitives  of  their  persuasion 

almost  peipetaal  head-ach,  to  which,  Tcry  pro-  who  had  been  obliged  to   quit  England,  for 

bably,  his  late  and  early  studies  did  not  a  little  being  concerned  in  toe  plots  against  the  govern* 

coBtribute.     In  the  year  1616,  and  some  fol-  nient  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her 

lowing  years,  Mr.  Gataker  maintained  a  literary  successor.     Whilehewasin  Holland,  he  was 

correspondence  with   Dr.   U^er,    afterwards  led  to  form  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  zeal  of 

archbishop  of  Armagh,  on  the  subject  of  some  the  Dutch  for  the    protestant    religion,    and 

curious  MSS.  which  he  possessed  of  some  of  thence  wrought  himself  into  a  conviction  that 

our  ancient  divines,  and  among  others  of  the  we  could  never  difi^r  from  them,  even  upon 

famous  Robert  Grroathead,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  points  of  national  policy,  without  injury  to. the 


Several  of  the   letters  which   passed  between  protestant  interest.     This  opinion  was  warmly 

them  are  preserved  in  the  collection  subjoined  maintained  for  a  time  by  uiose  who  opposed 

todieLifcof  Archbishop  Usher,  by  Dr.  Richard  the  measures  of  the  court  in   England;  but 

FarT]  and  a^ird  evidence  not  only  of  our  au-  when  they  had  succeeded  in  overturning  the 

thor's  profound  erudition  and  critical  acumen,  royal   authority  they  proceeded  upon  a   very 

but  of  his  great  modesty  and  humility,  and  of  different  system,  as  the  reader  will  learn  from 

the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  that  the  history  of  the  times.     Upon  Mr.  Gataker's 

learned  prdate.    While  Mr,'  Ga^ker  had  been  return  to  his  native  country,  he  found  that  his 

preacher  at  Lincoln's-inn,  among  other  curious  Treatise  on  Lots  had  been  attacked  by  a  Mr, 

sul^ects  more  particularly  adapted  to  his  Icam-  John  Balmford,  whose  work,  on  account  of  the 

ed  auditory,  he  had  devoted  several  sermons  to  angry  spirit  in  which  it  was  written,  and  the. 

the  consideration  of  the  nature,  use,  and  abuse  illioeral  insinuations  which  it  contained,  was, 

of  lots,  or  lotteries,  intended  to  shew  the  law-  by  the  licenser  of  the  press,  refused  permission 

fulness   of  lusorions,  or,    in  plainer   English,  to    be   published.     Greatly  to    Mr.  Gataker's 

innocent  and  entcrtainiag   games  of  chance,  honour,  he  immediately  interested   himself  to 

and  the  unlawfulness  of  the  divinatory  lots,  obtain  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  ?gainst 

What  he  had  delivered  on  this  subject  was  his  adversary's  work ;  and  after  it  had  been 

much  misrepresented,  and  he  was  accused  of  permitted  to  appear,  he  employed  himself  in 
TOi-   IT.  V  u 
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^nwing  up  i  learned  and  able  answer  to  it.  cation  before  Acj  were  brought  to  subccribe. 
This  piece  was  published  in  iiS23>  uoder  the  Mr.  Gataker  also  engaged  witn  other  members 
title  of  "  A  Just  Defence  of  certain  Fatsagea  in  writing  the  **  Annotadonf  iqwn  the  Oiblcs'' 
m  a  former  Treatise  concerning  the  Nature  which  were  published  in  the  name  of  the  u- 
and  Use  of  Lots,  against  such  Exceptions  and  sembl^,  and  was,  in  particular,  the  author  of 
Oppositioos  as  have  been  nude  thereunto  by  those  upon  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  Lamenta- 
Mr.  J.  B.  &c."  4to.  About  twelve  years  after  dons,  which  have  been  generally  allowed  to 
dtis  he  found  himsdf  under  the  necessity  of  possess  great  merit.  While  he  was  thus  cm- 
pubhshing  a  I.atin  defence  of  his  opinions  ployed,  the  earl  of  Manchestei  offered  him  the 
against  two  very  learned  tncn  who  had  written  mastership  of  Trinity  college,  which  was  tbtt 
upon  the  same  subject;  which  was  entitled  best  preferment  in  die  university  of  Cambridge^ 
'.'ThomKGatakeriLondinatis  Antithesis  partim  but  he  decliied  iti  partly  on  account  of  fail  tU. 
Gulielaii  Amesii,  partim  Gisbcrti  Vccidi  de  state  of  health,  and  partly  because  of  his  pre- 
Sorts  ThesibuB  r^>osita,"  i(537,  4to,  In  the  dominant  desire  of  devoting  what  time  he  could 
year  1624  OUT  author's  zeal  for  the  protestant  spare  from  his  pastoral  duties  to  such  pursuits 
religion  led  him  to  publish  a  woik«  which  was  as  mi^t  prove  of  benefit  to  the  learned  worU. 
highly  prized  at  the  time  when  it  first  appeared,  This  abject  he  kept  in  view  even  when  confined 
and  still  merits  a  respectable  rank  anuwg  the  to  hit  chamber  hf  illness :  for  when  dius  cir- 
controrersiat  treatises  against  the  Cathdics.  It  cumstanced  he  composed  two  works,  io  wliich 
wM  Cntided  "  Transubstantiation  declared  by  his  learning  and  critical  talents  were  very  ad* 
Ac  Confession  of  Popish  Writers  to  have  no  vantageooslv  displayed,  llie  first  was  a  pn>> 
aeceuary  Foundation  in  God's  Word,  and  found  and  ingenious  treatise  on  the  name  by 
demonstrated  to  be  asainst  Scripture,  Nature,  which  God  made  himsdf  known  to  Moses  and 
Scnoc,  Reason,  Stc.  4to.  Afterwards  he  tlie  people  of  Israel,  entitled  "  De  Nomine- 
publi^ed  "  A  Defence,"  of  this  woHc.  In  Ttfragrunmato  Disseitaiio,  ^n&  Yocis  Jchonk 
the  year  last  mentioned  he  also  published  "  A  apod  nostros  reeeptsc  Usus  dcfeaditar,  &c." 
Short  Catechism,"  410.  In  the  year  164O1,  1645,  8to:  It  has  been  often  rqiiinted,  andia 
and  the  fdlowing  years,  he  eugaged  in  the  inserted  among  the  author's  "  Opera  Critica," 
ctmtroveity  conceming  justification,  and  pub-  printed  at  Uticcht in  i<59S,foIio,undcitfaecar« 
Ushed  tevetal  vieces,  at  dififcrent  periods,  for  of  the  cejebtated  Hermann  Witskis.  In  the 
At  ritles  of  which  we  mutt  refer  t«  our  »a-  same  coBeedm  nay  be  found  the  other  learned 
Verities.  When  in  the  year  1643  the  actcmbly  workahore  alhided  to,  entitled  "  De  Dipthon- 
of  divines  was  appointed  to  sit  at  Wcttmituter,  gis  >i«e  .Wracabbut  Disscrutio  philoiogica,  in 
Mr.  Gataker  was  nominated  one  of  that  body,  qua  LiteraruBi  miarundanim  Sonus  genuanus 
and  attended  in  his  place,  from  a  pure  desire  of  Natura  ^emiina  Figura  nova  8c  Scriptuia  vetua 
promoting  truth  and  peace,  and  of  icndering  veraque  mveattgaajr,"  1^46,  8vo.  Io  the  latter 
what  service  he  could  to  the  religioss  interests  the  author  eodeavoors  to  pinve  that  in  rcabtf 
mi  his  country  at  that  momentous  crisis.  When  there  are  no  d^tbongs,  and  that  it  is  impoesM« 
die  diKUSsioQ  took  place  in  the  assembly  on  that  two  vowels  should  be  united  in  snch  a 
the  subject  of  justification,  and  he  foand  that  manner  as  to  form  one  sySabte.  Our  aothor 
the  majority  were  determined  to  adopt  a  defi-  also  wrote  during  his  confinement  some  abk 
aiiion  of  it  difierent  from  the  sense  in  which  be  treatises  against  the  Antinomians,  the  titles  of 
understood  that  doctrine,  his  lore  of  unity  led  which  are  particuhuised  io  our  authorities, 
him  to  impose  silence  upon  hitnself,  a«  far  as  When  Mr.  Gatako-'s  heahfa  was  in  some  de- 
respected  ue  puUic,  and  to  withhold  from  tlit  pte  re-esCablished,  he  returned  to  the  dades  of 
press  some  discouises  which  he  had  composed  his  profession,  till  by  the  bursting  of  one  of  th« 
m  defence  of  his  sentiments.  Upon  the  in.  vesKlsof  his  hmgs,  which  was  followed  by  fre- 
troduction  of  the  etvenani  into  mc  assemblv,  qiKnt  alarming  dischai^es  of  blood,  he  was 
Mr.  Gataker  declared  his  judgment  to  be  in  obliged  to  decline  the  service  <^  the  pulpit  t 
&vout  of  episcopacyt  that  is,  what  was  called  thoi^h  he  still  continued  to  administer  the  sa- 
moderate.  episcopacy,  denying  the  distinction  cramenu,  and  to  deliver  short  discourses  at 
•f  that  order  from  diat  of  presbyters,  divest-  ftincrals  suitable  to  the  occasions.  The  chief 
ing  the  prehttes  of  their  baronies  and  seats  in  part  of  his  time  was  now  spent  in  Mudy  {  and 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  aboli^ing  the  rest  of  m  the  year  1648  he  presented  to  die  woikl  a 
the  hierarchy.  Though  he,  and  the  others  who  work  on  the  style  of  the  New  Testament, 
united  with  him  in  opiniont  could  not  carry  their  which  justly  gained  him  the  character  of  being 
point,  yet  they  obtaiiwd  a  considerable  qualifi*  one  of  the  ablest  philologists  of  his  age.    Its 
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tide  it,  "  Tbomse  Gztakeri  Ltmdinads  de  Novi  which,  upon  a  law-suit  amicably  conducted,  had 
Testamenii  Stylo  Dissertatio:  qua  Viri  doctis-  been  decreed  him  in  the  court  of  Exchequer. 
«lmi  Scbatttani  Pfochenii  de  Lingu*  Gracac  This  unkind  and  cruel  treatment  he  bore  wiih 
Novi  TcBtaraenri  Puritate,  in  (jua  Hebraiamis  patience,  and  condoled  himself  for  the  injustice 
4jU9a  vutgo  fingnntur  quam  plurimis  larva  dc-  shewn  towards  him  by  the  pleasures  which  he 
trahi  dicitur  Diatribe  ad  Examen  revocatur,  derived  from  bis  literary  pursuits.  In  the  eveu- 
&c."  4to.  This  work  was  but  the  prtecnrjor  ing  of  his  days  he  was  attacked  by  the  famous 
to  a  laiger  one  of  the  same  nature,  of  great  use  astrologer  William  Lilly,  in  his  "  Annus  Teiie- 
in  illustrating  the  sense  of  difficult  passages  in  brosus,"  because  thnt  in  the  annotations  oti 
the  Old  and  N«w  Testaments,  the  primitive  Jeremiah,  ch.  x.  ver.  2,  he  had,  with  solid  seiue 
fathers,  modem  critics,  and  also  in  profane  au-  and  sound  learning,  exposed  the  vanity  and  ab- 
thors  both  Greek  and  Latin.  At  first  only  two  surdity  of  the  pretended  science  of  judicini 
books  of  the  six,  into  which  it  is  divided,  astrology.  To  the  strictures  of  that  antagonist 
were  publirfied,  entitled  "  Thomx  Gatakeri  he  replied  in  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Annotft< 
LondinatisCiNNOSisive  Adversaria  miscellanea  tions  on  Jeremiah,  Chap.  x.  Ver,  a.  against  the 
Animadversionum  varianim,  Libris  acx  com-  scurrilous  Aspersions  of  that  grand  Impostor 
prehensa,  &c."  i(S;i,4ta.  The  remaining  books  WilKam  Lilly,  &c."  1653, 4to.  Our  astrologer^ 
of  this  collection  were  published  after  the  au-  though  sulBciently  confuted  and  exposed,  w» 
thor's  death  by  his  son,  Charles  Gataker,  under  determined  not  to  be  silenced,  and  in  a  discourse 
the  title  of  "  Adversaria  Miscellaiiea>Posthuma,  prefixed  td  his  astrological  predictions  for  11554, 
&c."  i6^9)  folio.  The  pieces  last  mentioned  took  occasion  to  introduce  very  illiberal  reflec- 
are  to  be  found  in  the  author's  "C^craCritica."  tions  upon  Mr.  Gataker's  private  and  public 
In  the  year  lliji  Mr.  Gataker  also  published  a  character;  the  injustice  and  impudence  of 
learned  Latin  discourse  on  infant  baptism,  en-  which  our  learned  divine  satisfactorily  proved 
titled  "  Dc  Baptismatis  Infantilis  Vi  &  Efficacia  in  "  A  Discourse  apologetical,  &c."  1654,  410. 
Disceptatio  privatim  habita  inter  V.  C.  Dom.  Mr.  Gataker's  growing  infirmities  row  indicated 
Samuelem  Wardum,  Theol.  Sac.  Doct.  Sc  in  that  his  end  was  approaching ;  and  soon  after 
Acad.  Cantab.  Prof.  &  Thomam  Gatakcnim^"  the  publication  of  me  piece  last  mentioned  be 
8vo.  Three  years  afterwards  he  published  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  proved  fatal  to  ■ 
another  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  him  in  the  eightieth  year  of  bis  age.  From  the 
"  Strictune  ad  Epistolam  Joannis  Davenantii  de  particulars  which  wc  have  related  conccrninr 
Baptismo  InfaiMum,"  8vo.  In  die  year  1652  Lim  it  appears,  that  his  learning  was  great  ana 
Mr.  Gataker  gave  to  the  world  his  excellent  extensive,  bis  apprehension  qnick,  his  judgment 
edition  of  the  emperor  Antoninus's  Meditations,  solid,  and  his  industry  indefatigable.  He  was 
with  a  very  valuable  preliminary  discourse  on  atthcsametimeunassuming,  candid,  charitable, 
the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics.  ITiis  work  ia  and  pious;  of  an  open  and  cheerful  temper,  of 
entitled  •*  Marci  Antonini  Imperatoris  de  Re-  strictly  le^ar  and  vinuous  manners,  and  re- 
bus suis,  sive  de  iis  quae  ad  se  pertinere  cense-  markable  for  his  moderation,  by  which  lie  in- 
Irat,  Lihri  XII  i  cum  Versione  Latina  St  Com-  curred  the  diidike  of  the  violent  and  bigottad, 
mcnuriia  Gatafceri,"  410,  When  in  the  year  but  secured  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  tern- 
T648  the  independent  party  had  determined  to  pcrate,  of  all  parties.  Echardsaysofhini,  thathe 
hring  the  king  to  a  trial,  and  were  proceeding  was  "the  most  celebrated  amonar  the  assembly 
to  take  their  measures  for  that  purpose,  Mr.  of  (UrineB,  being  highly  esteemed  by  Salmasius, 
Gataker  was  the  first  of  the  forty-seven  London  and  other  foreigners!  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
ministers  who  subscribed  a  remonstrance  to  the  which  is  the  most  remarkable,  his  exemplary 
general  and  army  against  tliat  dcsigti,  and  he  piety  and  charity,  bis  polite  literuure,  or  fact 
made  no  scruple  to  condemn  it,  in  public  and  humility  and  modesty  in  refusing  preferments." 
private,  a*  h«  also  did  th«  putting  of  die  kii^  Among  foreigners,  the  celebrated  Morboff  ex- 
to  death,  and  the  subsequent  clungss  which  presses  himself  in  very  strong  terms  of  his  great 
were  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  go-  merits  j  and  Axcmius  styles  him  "  a  writer  of 
«mment,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  The  senti-  infinite  learning  and  accurate  judgmcm."  Bayle 
mcnts  which  he  avowed  on  these  subjects  ren-  makes  mention  of  him  with  all  the  respenpos- 
dered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  and  jealousy  Bible ;  and  Colonios  observes,  dial  of  all  the 
to  die  r»ling  party;  of  which  circumstance  critics  of  that  age,  "  there  are  vei-y  few,  if  in- 
some  of  hta  pari^loncrs  took  advantage,  and  deed  there  are  any,  who  deserve  to  be  preferred 
refused  to  pay  htm  any  longer  their  share  df  to  Thoolas  Gataker  for  diligence  and  accuracy, 
dte-compoeitiort  for  ^  lythes  of  theic  houtes,  in  exptaimng  didte  authors  whose  wildags  be 
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had  examined."  Baillet,  likewise,  in  a  chapter 
coocerning  hie  writings,  acknowledges  his  pro- 
found skill  in  the  learned  languages,  his  great 
accutiicy,  and  admirable  sagndty ;  but  adds 
that  he  was  sometimeB  so  bold  in  his  conjec- 
tures, that  even  his  greatest  admirers  durst  not 
adhere  to  his  singular  opinions.  He  has  not 
informed  us,  however,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  what  those  singular  opinions  were.  For 
some  time  Mr.  Gjtalccr  appears  to  have  main- 
tained a  private  seminary  in  his  house  for  the 
educiition  of  some  young  English  gentlemen  -, 
and  many  foreigners  also  went  and  lodged  with 
him,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  Hb  advice  in 
.  their  studies.  Besides  the  articles  which  have 
been  already  enumerated,  he  w<i3  the  author 
of  teveral  germonB.  and  other  pieces,  of  which 
the  titles  are  given  in  the  Biog.  Briton,  and  Gen. 
i)irf.— M. 

GAVANTI,  Bartholouev,  a  learned  Ita- 
lian monk,  and  writer  in  eccleBiagtical  antiqui- 
ties was  bom  at  Monza,  in  the  Milanese,  about 
the  year  1568.  He  entered  when  young  into 
the  congregation  of  clerks  regular  of  St.  Paul, 
called  Barnabitcs,  at  Milan,  and  applied  with 
great  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages,  theology*  and  ecclesiastical 
antiquities.  The  reputation  to  which  he  rax 
for  his  acquaintance  with  the  ceremonials  of 
the  Romish  church,  its  rubrics,  and  discipline, 
occasioned  his  being  called  to  Rome  by  pope 
Clement  VIII.,  who  appointed  him  to  one  of 
the  principal  posts  in  the  congregation  of  rites; 
and  he  was  also  dected  general  of  his  order. 
He  died  at  Milan  in  1638,  when  he  had  nearly 
completed  his  seven  tieui  year.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  enritled  "  Thesaurus  Sacrorum 
Rituum,  &c."  which  made  it>  first  appearance 
in  1637.  It  consists  of  a  commentary  on  the 
Rubrics  of  the  Missal,  and  Roman  Breviary, 
vhich  some  catholic  writers  commend  as  a 
necessary  elementary  work  for  those  who  would 
thoroughly  understand  the  nature  and  meaning 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  ;  while  others 
represent  it  to  be  full  of  mysticism,  and  extra- 
vagant notions,  collected  from  visionary  devo- 
tional writers,  and  not  warranted  by  the  cxpla- 
natioas  of  the  best  ancient  authors.  It  is  a 
performance,  however,  which  has  been  very 
widely  circulated,  having  passed  through  more 
than  twenty  editions  of  which  the  £st  was 
pubUsbed  at  Turin,  with  additions,  by  Mcrati, 
m  the  years  1736-1740,  in  five  volumes  4to. 
with  engravings.  An  abridgment  of  it  in  the 
Latin  language,  and  a  translation  of  the  same 
into  French,  DOth  by  Claude  Amaud*  a  priest 
of  the  Oiatory,  w«ie  published  U  Paiit  towards 


the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Gavanti 
was  also  the  author  of  "Manuale.Episcopo- 
rum,"  4to. ;  and  a  Latin  trearisc  "  On  the 
Manner  of  conducting  Diocesan  Synods,"  1639, 
4to.  Moreri.  Noirv.  Diet.  Hist,  Landi'j  lust, 
it  la  Lit.  d"  Italit,  vol  V.  liv.  xiii. — M. 

GAUBIL,  AjiTONT,  a  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Caillac  in  1708.  He  was  sent  by  his  society  as 
a  missionary  into  China,  where  he  passed  thirty- 
six  years,  supporting  by  his  astronomical  know- 
ledge and  general  science  that  respectability 
which  the  Jesuits  above  all  other  Europeans 
have  maintained  among  a  people  of  such  dis- 
■  similar  manners.  He  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
tlie  Chinese  history  and  literature  which  sur- 
prised the  learned  natives  themselves.  He 
published  "  A  History  of  Gentcbiscan  and  .of 
all  the  Dynasty  of  the  Mongous  his  Successorsj 
Conquerors  of  China ;  drawn  from  the  History 
of  China;"  Parii,  1739,  4to.  Mr.  Gibbon 
says  of  it,  '*  This  trat^ation  is  stamped  with 
the  Chinese  character  of  domestic  accuracy  and 
foreign  ignorance."  He  also  gave  a  translation 
of  the  "Chouking;"  Paris,  1771,  4to. :  and 
he  sent  several  memoirs  to  father  Souciet  and 
Freret,  which  they  have  used  in  their  works. 
This  learned  and  laborious  father  died  in  1759. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

GAUBIUS,  Jerome-David,  M.D.  first 
professor  of  medicine  at  Xeyden,  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  &c.  was  bom  in 
1705,   at  Heidelberg.     He   received  the  fint 

Eart  of  his  education  arfiong  the  Jesuits,  who 
rid  him  in  high  estimation  on  account  of  hia 
talents ;  but  a  K»r  lest  he  should  be  obliged  to 
abjure  his  religion,  induced  his  father  to  place 
him  under  the  care  of  Franke  in  the  Orr^aiir' 
house  of  Halle.  The  discipline  in  this  es- 
tablishment, to  which  he  bad  been  entirely  urt- 
accustomed,  was  so  severe,  that  he  begged  lo 
be  removed  from  it>  and  with  this  request  his 
father  at  length  complied.  Franke  ascribed 
the  dissatisfaction  of  young  Gaubius  to  want 
of  capacitv,  and  he  therefore  advised  his  father 
to  breed  nim  to  trade ;  but  the  father  chose 
rather  to  indulge  his  son's  stnuig  attachment 
to  the  sciences  than  comply  with  this  advice, 
and  sent  him  to  Amsterdam  to  his  brother 
John,  a  celebrated  practitioner  in  medicine. 
At  this  place  his  inclination,  excited  no  doubt 
by  the  example  of  his  uncle,  was  directed  to  the 
study  of  phjrsiCf  which  he  afterwards  pursued 
with  more  diligence  at  Hardwyk,  where  he  n- 
sided  a  year ;  but  the  great  celebrity  of  Boer- 
baave  induced  him  to  repair  to.Leyden,  and 
this  proved  to  bim  a  fortunate  change,  as  the 
.penetrating  eye  of  that  immortal  {JiysiciaD  soon 
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dlKOTCred  tb«  latent  geniui  of  Iu(  papili  and  of  !t,  at  Nurenib«rgi  In  1787,  wlrii  a  great  manf 
thoBC  ulentf ,  by  which  he  afterwards  distin-  additions,  which  tend  partly  to  illustrate  ol»- 
guished  htmsclf>  Boerhaave  eavc  him  free  ac-  scure  passages  of  the  original,  and  partly  con- 
cess  to  his  house,  took  dclignt  in  instructing  tain  new  diJ:>coveries.  "  Ds  Regimliie  Mentis 
bim,  and  by  these  means  promoted  the  espan-  quod  Mediconim  est,  Sermo  prior  Ec  alter," 
sion  of  bis  youthful  mind.  In  the  year  1725  Lug.  Sat.  1747,  1764,  8vo. ;  jirgtnt,  1776, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor,  after  8vo.  Hirschhg'i  Manual  af  iin'mtnt  Ptnotu 
a  disputation  on  the  nature  of  the  solids,  in  tuha  died  in  the  eighteenth  Ceutury. — J, 
which  he  gave  the  first  display  of  that  system  GAUDEN,  or  Gawding,  John,  an  Englisli 
which  he  afterwvds  adopted.  He  then  travel-  prelate  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  in 
led  for  a  year  through  various  parts  of  Europe,  the  year  1605,  at  Mayland  in  Essex,  of  which 
and  returning  by  Strafburgh  to  Heidelberg,  was  parish  his  father  was  minister.  He  received 
appointed  city-phpician  to  Daventer,  in  Over-  liis  education  in  grammar-learning  at  Bury  St. 
ysset  I  but  he  afterwards  removed  to  Amsterdani.  Edmund'si  in  Suiiolk;  whence,  at  sixteen  years 
When  Boerbaave,  who  never  lost  sight  of  his  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  St.  John's  college  in  the 
bvourite  pupil,  oppressed  by  his  great  labours  university  of  Cambridge.  To  his  academic 
and  increasing  years,  had  resolved  to  resign  his  studies  he  applied  with  becoming  diligence,  and 
chemical  chair,  Gaubius,  in  consequence  of  his  took  his  degrees  in  arts  at  the  regular  periods, 
recommendarion,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  About  the  year  1630  he  married  a  daughter  of 
In  the  year  1738  he  published  his  "  Instruc-  sir  William  Russcl,  bart.  of  Chippenham  la 
tions  for  writing  Recipes,"  which  gained  him  Cambridgeshire,  and  removing  to  Oxford,  be- 
great  and  deserved  esteem  i  for  he  reduced  that  came  a  member  of  Wadham  college,  where  two 
art,  which  had  been  before  practised  merely  in  a  of  his  wife's  brothers  were  put  under  his  care* 
mechanical  manner,  to  a  sort  of  scientific  form,  and  afterwards  some  otlier  young  gentlemen,  and 
But  the  most  important  of  his  works,  perhaps,  persons  of  quality.  While  he  continued  in  this 
is  his  ^'  Frinciples  of  Nosology,"  in  which  he  college,  he  maintained  a  respectable  reputation 
shewed  himself  not  unworthy  of  his  immortal  for  learning  and  abilities,  and  was  distinguished 
preceptor.  He  next  published,  in  177 1,  "  Ad-  by  his  industry  and  sedulous  application  to  his 
Tcrsaria  varii  Ai^umenti,"  which  was  particu-  studies.  In  the  year  1635  he  was  admitted  to 
larly  interesting  to  chemists;  and  in  1775  he  the  degree  of  bachelor  m  divinity;  and  was 
exated  considerable  notice  by  his  oration,  de-  afterwards  appointed  chaplain  to  Robert  carl 
livered  on  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  of  Warwick,  and  preferred  to  the  rectory  of 
foundation  of  the  academy  of  Lcyden,  in  which  Brightwell  in  Berkshire,  and  to  the  vicarage  of 
he  traced  out  the  principal  epochs  of  the  arts  and  Chippenham  above  mentioned.  The  earl  of 
sciences  in  Holland.  Besides  these  and  other  Warwick's  politics  being  in  direct  opposition  to 
works,  Gaubius  was  the  author  of  several  papers  those  of  the  court,  his  chaplain  embraced  the 
in  the  Transacrions  of  the  Society  of  Haerlem,  same  side,  and  preached  a  sermon  before  the 
and  superintended  new  editions  of  different  works.  House  of  Commons  in  November,  1640,  which 
such  as,  "  Cramer's  Elementa  Artis  Docimas-  proved  so  acceptable  to  them,  that  they  voted 
ricie,"  Lug.  Bat.  1749;  "  Albinus  de  Preaa-  him  a  present  of  a  large  silver  tankard,  with  an 
gienda  Vita  &  Morte,"  ibiH.  1733 :  he  had  a  honorary 'inscription  upon  it.  In  1641  he  pro- 
great  share  also  In  the  translation  of  '*  Swam-  ceeded  to  the  degree  of  docttir  of  divinity,  and 
merdam's  Book  of  Nature."  Works  of  so  much  was  in  the  same  year  presented  by  the  parlia- 
value  as  those  which  came  from  the  pen  of  ment  to  the  valuable  deanery  of  Bocking,  in 
.Gaubius  spread  his  fame  far  beyond  the  boundr  Essex.  As  the  patronage  of  that  benefice,  how- 
aries  of  hjs  adopted  country,  and  drew  pupils  ever,  belonged  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  which 
to  Leyden  ^m  every  quarter  of  Europe,  was  then  under  sequestration,  and  Dr.  Gauden 
-With  cxtenuve  celebrity  he  enjoyed  the  happi-  knew  that  under  a  possible  change  of  circum- 
nesE  of  continued  good  health  to  his  seventieth  stances  the  legality  of  his  presentation  might  be 
year,  and  died  on  tne  lOtlvof  Novomber,  1 780,  disputed,  he  procured  himself  to  be  collated  to 
at  the  age  of  sevcnty-^e.-  His  works,  besides  it  by  archbishop  Laud,  then  a  prisoner  in  the 
those  already  mentioned,  are :  "  Instltutlones  Tower ;  either  in  consequence  of  an  order  for 
Patbologica:  Mediclnalii,"  Lug.  Bet.  i7c8,8vo.  that  purpose  by  the  House  of  Lords,  as  An- 
ths  scarcity  of  this  classical  and  i^uable  ma-  thony  Wood  relates,  or  through  the  Intercesaion 
nnal  of  pathology,  in  Germany,  and  Its  great  of  some  friends  wi^  that  prclate^  When  the 
.ntility  In  academical  lectures,  induced  professor  civil  wars  had  commenced,  and  the  presbvterian 
Ackttnuo  of  Altdorf  to  give  a  fourth  edition  form  of  chuxcb-goTCnuneot  uid  worah^  had 
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been  eatabltshei}  in  the  room  of  the  q>Ucopa],  home  and   abroid,   of   hii   piety,   oiednieN^ 

Dr.  Gauden  preserved  Iiis  preferments  by  con-  and  hutnanit*  i  and  lord  Shnteionry  si^poaes 

forming  to  the  new  order  of  things,  a^er  he  that  it  coctributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  pro- 

had  continued  the  tise  of  the  liturgy  in  his  cure  for  him  the  glorious  titles  of  saint  and 

church  toiiger  than   any  ci  the  ckrgy  in  his  martyr.      Such  a   puUicatioa    could   not   but 

neighbourhtiod-     In  the  year  1643  he  was  no-  prove  obnoxious  to  the  men  in  power,  who  cn- 

ntinatcd  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines ;  but  deavoured  to  diacorer  the  publisher.     But  Dr. 

had  his  name  afterwards  struck  oft  the  list,  by  Gauden  was  so  fortunate  as  to  elode  their  eu- 

the  management  of  a  secret  committee,  because  quiiies,  and  continue  unmolested  till  monarchy 

he  was  known   secretly  to    disappiove  of   the  and  episcopacy  were  again  Tcstored,  notwith^ 

abolition  of  episcopacy,  which  ha  was  desirous  standing  that  in  the  mean  time  he  published 

of  refbrming,  not  of  destroying.    When  the  some  treatises  which  could  not  meet  with  the 

etmenant  was  under  dtsscussion  in  the  houses  approbation  of  the  ruling  party.    Among  others 

of  pai!ian:ient,  Dr.  Gauden  published  a  treatise  were,  "  Hierxsptstes,  or,  a  Defence  by  Way  of 

against    it,   entitled   "  Certain .  Scruples   and  Apology  of  the  Ministry  and  Ministers  of  the 

Doubts  of  Conscience  about  taking  the  Solemn  Church  of  England,"  16(3,410.;  "  The  Case  oi 

League  and  Covenant,  &c."  i<$43,  4(0.  -,  but  Ministers  Mamtcnance  oy  Tydies,  plainly  dis- 

after  subscription  to  it  was  enjoined  by  the  votes  cussed  in  Conscience  and  Prudence,"  of  the 

of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  he  complied,  and  same  date,  410.  ;   "  A  Treatise  of   Christian 

by   that  means    retained   his  valuable   livings.  Marriages,   to  be  stdemnly  blessed  by  Minia- 

When  in  \6^%  the  army  had  assumed  the  so-  ters,"  1054,410.}"  Apetitionary  Remonstrance 

vereign  power  into  their  own  hands,  and  were  to  O,  Y.  (Oliver,  Frotector),  by  John  Gaudeni 

determined  to  impeach  and  try  the  king,  our  D.D.  z  Son,  Servant,  and  Supphcant,  of  tha 

author  openly  insisted  on  the  unlawfulness  of  Church  of  England,  in  Behalf  of  many  Thou^ 

such  a  measure,  and  published  "  The  religious  sands  of  distressed  fircdiren.  Ministers  of  the 

and  loyal  Protestation  of  John  Gauden,  Doctor  Gospel,  and  other  good  Scholars,  who  were 

m  Divinity,  against  the  present  declared  Pur-  dcprivcdof  all  public  Employment,"  )iS59,4ta.| 

poses  and  Proceedings  of^  the  Army  and  others  and  "  I<^M  ^^x^ :  £cclui«  Anglicanse  So* 

about  the  trying  and  destroying  our  Sovereign  spiria.   1  he  Tears,  Sighs,  Compiaiocs,  and  Pny* 

Lord  the  King ;  sent  to  a  Colonel,  to  be  pre-  ers,  tA  the  Church  of  England,  setting  forth 

sented   to  the   Lord  Fairfax,  and  his  general  her  forsMr  ConadtntioD,  compared  vidi  hev 

Council  of  Officers,"  4to.     In  the  same  year  present  Condition)  also  die  visible  Causes,  and 

also  he  wrote,  hut  without  venturing  to  publish  probable  Cures,  of  ber  DitUmpers ;  iu  four 

it  till  after  the  Restoration,  "  A  just  Invective  Books,"  \6^q,  folio.     The  pubbcUton  of  ths 

against  those  of  the  Army  and  their  Abettors,  last-mcntiooed  work  the  aiuhor  took  care  to 

who  murdered  King  Charles  I.,  &c.  {  with  some  deby,  till  the  aspect  of  public  a&irs  gave  rea- 

other  poetic  Pieces  in  Latiii,  referring  to  those  son  for  believing  chat  the  rcstoratioa  of  the 

tngical  Times."     During  the  year  1648,  like-  king  was  at  no  great  distance.    The  zeal  v^ch 

wise,  the  celcbiated  trcati^   entitled  "  EtXMV  it  discoveitd  for  the  church  of  England,  imd 

Y>eutih.Y.y(t   or  the  Portraiture  of  his  Sacred  the  bitterness  of  the  author's  language  a^unst 

Majesty  in  his  Solitude  and  Suflerings,"  was  sectaries,  proved  fortunate  rccoouncndatioiia  of 

Brst  printed,  and  before  the  close  of  it  went  hitn  to  royal  favour  when  diat  event  took  place, 

through  seventeen  editions  in  England,  besides  After  the  death  of  bi^opBtowDrwg,  towards 

different  impressions  on  the  continent.     That  dke  close  of  the  year   1659,  Dr.  Gauden  was 

Dr.  Gauden  was  the  principal  instrument  in  chosen  hi»  suceettor  as  pieachertt  the  Tcmplei 

bringing  it  before  the  public,  cannot  be  ditpot.'  and  Upon  the  restoratioii  of  king  Charles  IL  in 

ed;  and  that  he  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  following  year,  he  was  made  rit^Uin  M 

drawing  it  up,  seems   upon  the  whole  more  his  majesty.    He  iww  zcotoaily  dctwed  hin- 

probable  than  that  it  was  a  genuine  oroduction  self  to  furtfier  bU  rb*  OMasuies  of  the  ceoi^ 

of  king  Charics  I.    Those  readeiB  wtio  wish  to  and  to  defend  the  ctiBMof  the  binaychy  agaiott 

examine  the  Rvtdence  on  which  the  opposite  the  Boctuiee.     Within  a  few  moothB  he  pul^ 

opinions  relative  to  this  question  are  founded,  lished  hit  "  Aatiuciilcgns,  or,  a  Defensatne 

wcTef:r  to  the  first  of  our  subjoined  authorities,  agaiMt  the  Plaonblentss  or  giUod  Poison  of 

and  to  the  additional  partic^ars  ccJlected  in  that  naoMless  f  aper   (suppoKd  to  be  the  {dot 

Nichols's  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer.     By  ascribing  (rf  Dr.  Comctiot  Bttrgns   and  his  partnersr) 

this  treatise  to  the  king,  however,  the  most  which  attempts   the  King   by  the  ~  Qiia   t£ 

^vourable  imprcsaons  were  created>  both  at  500^000 1.  M  make  good  ^  a*  Act  of  Pariia- 
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rntot  to  At  Forcbasers  of  Biahopit  Scc<  haait,  light,  as  itKonstant,  imbiguoiu,  ltthcw>nB> 
«r  illegal  Bargain  for  ninetr-niue  Tears,"  ^to. ;  vain ;  of  a  Ttry  ambitious  temper,  coTctous  of 
hit  *<  ANAAT£I£ :  the  loosing  of  St.  Peter's  prefennent,  and  impatient  in  the  puisuic  of  it ; 
Bands  i  setting  forth  the  trac  S«nse  and  Solu-  and  as  the  blemish  and  reproach  of  his  sacred 
tioa  of  the  Covenant  in  poiiu  of  Conscience,  so  order.  Bishop  Kennet  observes  concenita? 
fiu  as  it  lelaoes  to  t^e  Gorcmmeat  of  die  him,  that  he  was  capable  of  underwork,  and 
Qiurch  by  Episcopacy,"  4to. ;  and  his  "  Ana-  made  himself  a  tool  to  the  court,  hj  the  most 
lysis  of  the  Corcaant,"  ^to.  Dr.  Glauden  was  sordid  hopes  of  greater  favour  in  it.  And 
Dot  so  modest  but  that  he  could  plead  with  the  king  Charles  II,  is  reported,  when  he  hevd  of 
king  the  merit  of  his  serviceB  to  the  church  in  his  death,  to  have  remarked,  *■  1  dotibt  not  it 
these  perfbnnuices,  and  could  dwell  particular-  will  be  easy  to  find  a  nwre  worthy  person  to 
ly  on  the  honour  whidi  he  had  been  the  means  fiU  his  place."  On  ths  whole  we  think,  tlut 
of  rendering  to  his  father's  memory,  by  pub-  an  unprejodiced  review  of  the  leading  circunw 
lisUag  the  **  Eitum  Beto-t^tU}  ;"  in  recom-  stances  of  his  life  will  not  allow  us  to  corn- 
peace  of  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  vacant  mend  him  either  as  a  great  or  as  a  good  man. 
see  of  Exeter,  before  the  dose  of  the  year  t6do.  There  seems  no  reason,  however,  to  doubt  of 
That  appointment  proved  a  very  beneficial  onei  his  being  in  judgment  attached  to  episcopacy 
for,  from  the  fines  for  the  renewal  of  leases,  and  monarchy ;  oat  the  readiness  with  which 
wlUch  had  not  been  levied  during  the  ab<dition  he  submitted  to  changes  and  impositions  in  re- 
of  episct^cyi  in  a  few  months  he  realised  the  ligious  matters  of  which  be  did  not  approve,. 
mm  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  But  his  am-  sooner  than  forfeit  his  preferments,  leaves  but 
bition  was  not  satisfied,  and  he  lost  no  oppw-  too  much  reason  to  conclude,  that  a  regard  to 
ttmity  of  urging  the  king  to  traiulate  htm  to  a  his  interest  was  a  more  powerful  spring  of  ac- 
better  see }  aUegiag  that  Exeter  had  a  high  tion  in  his  mind,  than  the  calls  of  conscience 
nek  but  a  low  manger,  and  pleading  his  de-  or  honour.  Biog.  Bntait.  ffcMft  yfthtm.  Onm, 
teit  and  great  services.  He  also  strongly  im-  W.  //;  Kkbol/j  Amtc.  of  Bowjer. — M. 
pottuned  die  duke  dT  Yoric,  and  the  lord  chan-  GAUDENTIUS,  a  saint  in  the  Romish  ct- 
edktr  Hyde,  to  mpport  bis  iotercescioDS  with  lendar,  and  bishop  of  Brescia  at  the  latter  end  of ' 
the  king  for  farmer  promotion.  la  the  meaa  the  fourA  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
ttne  he  went  on  paUishing  deferent  trcadaet  tury.  We  find  no  pardculars  related  concern- 
in  defence  of  the  aierairdiy,  and  the  litarj^  of  ing  him  before  his  election  to  the  see  of  Bres- 
the  diurdi  of  En^nd,  Kwether  with  the  Life  cia,  in  the  year  387,  which  took  place  during. 
of  Mr.  Hooker,  prefixed  n>  nia  works,  and  other  his  abseace  on  a  religious  visit  to  the  East.  It 
pieoes,  for  the  titles  of  which  we  refer  to  our  shovM  seem  that  his  character  was  held  in  high. 
ladtoriiieB.  When,  by  the  death  of  bidiop  Mtimation ;  iat  though  he  was  but  young,  he 
Doppa  in  1M2,  a  vacancy  took  place  in  the  was  considered  by  St.  Ambrose,  and  the  other* 
ficfa  see  ^  Windtester,  bisht^  Gauden  applied  bishops  of  the  Cisalpine  province,  as  (he  most 
to  die  king  to  become  his  succcsst^ ;  but  his  proper  person  to  become  the  successor  of  Fhi- 
mtjesly  thought  proper  to  bestow  it  on  Dr.  lasier  in  this  bishopric,  and  the  people  unani- 
Horley,  bishop  of  Woroester,  and  our  prelate  mously  concurred  in  the  choice  of  him.  WheO' 
was  forced  to  be  contented  with  a  trandatioa  Gaudcntius  beard  of  his  election,  his  diffidence 
to  the  see  which  bad  been  just  quitted  by  his  rendered  him  averse  to  undertake  so  weighty  u-. 
more  fortunate  rival.  The  disappointment  of  charge,  and  he  designedly  delayed  his  return  tO' 
his  ambition  on  this  occasion  had  snch  an  effect  Italy,  under  the  hope  that  some  other  person 
upon  him,  that  it  brcnghC  on  a  violent  attack  of  mignt  be  appmnted  in  his  room.  Upon  this. 
the  stone  and  strangury,  which  put  an  end  to  deputies  w»e  sent  tohim  from  the  bishops  and 
his  life  soon  afier  liis  removal  b>  his  new  the  city  of  Brescia,  to  nrge  his  speedy  com- 
bidtopric,  when  he  was  about  fifty-seven  years  pliaace  with  their  wi^es  \  and  they  were  at  the 
of  age.  Bishop  Gauden's  character  haa  been  -  same  time  the  bearers  of  a  letter  to  the  Eastern 
diSinently  estimated  br  didereat  wrioen.  An-  bishops,  entreating  them  not  to  admit  him  to- 
thony  Wood  says  <^  nim,  that  he  waa  <*  ea-  their  eommunion,  if  he  dmuld  refuse  to  come- 
teemed  by  all  that  biew  him  a  very  comely  and  govern  the  diocese  to  which  he  waschosen.. 
nenoQ,  a  man  of  vast  parts,  and  one  that  had  In  mese  circumstances  he  found  himself  com>- 
been  strangely  improved  by  unwearied  labour :  pelled  to  sacrifice  his  own  fcelhigs,  and  to  enter 
and  that  he  vras  much  lesoned  to  for  his  most  on  his  new  appointment.  He  was  one  of  the 
admirable  and  edifying  way  of  pMachinc."  deputation  sent  to  ConatantiiRwle  in  l)te  year 
Oihen  represent  bun  m  a  very  aa^wounSde  ^^  at  40J/  by  the  emperor  Hononns  aad  the 
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Western  bishopa,  to  appease  the  emperor  Ar-  lived  with  lier  ai  such.  This  circumstance 
ci)<lius':»  resentment  against  St.  Chrysostom,  and  gave  the  name  of  marriages  h  la  Gaulmint  tO' 
totntcrcede  for  hia  peaceable  re-establishment  unions  of  this  kind,  and  their  vahdity  was  le- 
in  his  see.  How  long  he  lived  after  this  is  un-  gaily  examined,  and  pronounced  null.  His. 
certain  ;  some  writers  placing  his  death  in  the  writings  are  few :  they  consist  of  some  Latin 
year  410,  and  others  in  427.  To  him  has  been  poems,  and  of  notes  and  commentaries  on  some 
generally  attributed  "  The  Life  of  Philaster,"  obscure  works  of  real  or  pretended  antiquity, 
which  may  be  found  in  Surius,  under  the  i8th  He  first  pubhshed  the  Greek  roniance  of.Isme- 
of  July  ;  and  he  was  tlie  author  of  fifteen  nias  and  Ismene,  attributed  to  Eustatius,  with  a 
''  Discourses,"  and  other  treatises  on  different  Latin  commeritarv.  He  is  said  to  have  been- 
subjects,  addressed  to  Benevolus,  one  of  the  deeply  versed  in  the  Oriental  languages,  but  of 
nnoEt  considerable  men  in  Brescia  ;  "  Letters,"  this  no  proof  remains.  Gaulmtn  died  in  1665. 
and  other  pieces,  which  are  inserted  in  the  Martri.  Noim.  Diet.  His^.—A. 
liflh  volume  of  the  "  Bibliotheca  Patrum.".  GAUPP,  John,  a  German  lutheran  divine,. 
The  last  and  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  and  able  mathematician,  was  the  son  of  a  rich  ■ 
was  published  at  Brescia,  in  1738,  folio,  toge-  tradesman  at  Lindau,  in  Swabia,  where  be  was: 
ther  with  tikose  of  Philaster,  under  the  inspec-  born  in  the  year  1667.  The  early  part  of,  his 
tjon  of  cardinal  Quirini.  His  style  is  plain,  education  he  received  at  his  native  place, 
but  full  of  far-fetched  allusions,  and  Is  defective  whence  he  was  sent  to  Ulm  in  16B2,  Three 
in  the  strength,  eloquence,  beauty,  and  correct-  years  afterwards  he  removed  to  the  university- 
ttess,'  which  distinguish  the  writings  of  many  of  of  Jena,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A< 
hi*  contemporaries.  Having  in  that  place  contracted  an  acquaint- 
There  was  another  GAunEKTius,  who  flou-  ance  with  John-Andrew  Schmid,  he  recdvcd- 
lished  about  the  same  time  with  the  pteceding,  from  hinj  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  mathe- 
and  was  a  bishop  among  the  Donatists  in  Nu-  matical  studies,  and  made  considerable  progress 
midia.  He  wrote  two  Apologies  in  defence  of  in  tbem  under  hisi  instructions.  Afterwards  he . 
his  sect,  addressed  to  the  tribune  Dulcitius,  the  spent  some  time  in  dilFerent  Gnman  unjver- 
amperor's  lieutenant  In  Africa;  in  consequence  stties,  improving  himself  in  theology  and  the. 
of  which  he  was  Involved  in  a  controversy  of  loathematics  f  and  then  visited  Amsterdam  and 
some  continuance  with  St.  Augustine.  And  I>ondon,  whence  he  returned  to  his  native  town, 
there  was  also  a  third  prelate  of  the  same  name.  In  the  year  1(593  ^^  ^^  admitted  to  the  office  of  ■ 
and  of  some  celebrity,  who  lived  about  the  the  ministry,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  station  of 
commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  and  fill-  first  pastor  of  Lindau  about  the  year  1738.  .Iliat, 
ed  the  see  of  Novara.  Cave'i  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  part  of  his  time  which  was  not  necessarily  de- 
sui  Sffe,  Ariatt-  Dupiti.  Martri.  Nauv.  Diet,  voted  to  the  dudes  of  his  profession,  he  em- 
Hiti. — M.  ployed  in  mathematical  pursuits,  particularly  in 
^  '  GAULMIN,  Gilbert,  was  bom  at  Mou-  the  study  of  astronomy  and  gnomonics.  On- 
Uns  in  1585.  He  was  of  the  profession  of  the  these  subjects  be  delivered  lectures  to  a  number 
law,  and  became  dean  of  the  masters  of  re-  of  young  persons,  and  maintained  a  correspond- 
quests,  counsellor  of  state,  and  tntendant  of  the  ence  with  the  most  learned  mathematicians  of 
Nivemois.  He  obtained  the  reputation  of  be-  lus  time.  His  Ephemeridcs,  and  Observations, 
ing  one  of  the  most  learned  men  and  acute  were  very  favourably  received  by  the  Royal 
critics  of  his  time ;  but  it  has  been  asserted  that  Academies  of  Sciences  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  aind 
his  talents  were  rather  those  which  fitted  him  several  of  them  are  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of 
for  shining  in  an  assembly  of  superficial  ad-  those  learned  bodies.  Many  of  the  instnunents 
mirers  of  literature,  than  for  composing  works  which  he  made  use  of  were  constructed  by  him- 
of  solid  erudition.  He  was  accustomed  to  ha-  self,  and  he  had  begun  the  erection  of  an  ob- 
rangue  in  public  at  the  Luxemburgh,  amid  2  servatory,  when  death  terminated  his  labours  in 
crowd  of  auditors  i  and  whatever  might  be  his  i738t  !>t  which  time  he  had  reached  the  seven- 
deficiencies^  he  certainly  did  not  want  confi-  ty-hrst  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of , 
dence  in  his  own  acquirements.  He  was  warm-  "  Gnomonica  Mechanlca  Universalis,"  17081 
ly  attached  to  cardinal  Mazarin,  and  severely  4to.  i  various  calendars,  and  descriptions  of 
eplgrammatised  his  enemies  of  the  parliamenL  echpses  1  treatises  on  tlie  subject  of  finding 
Upon  the  refusal  of  the  rector  of  his  parish,  f*r  Easter  according  to  the  Gregorian  computation } 
some  reason,  to  marry  him  to  the  object  of  his  "  Sermons ;"  and  several  other  works,  of  which 
choice,  he  declared  in  his  presence  that  he  took  we  hare  not  seen  any  particular  mention.  Mo» 
such  a  woman  for  liia  wife,  and  afterward*  reri. — ilL 
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GAURICO,  LuCA,  an  astronomcT  once  fa-  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  the  disclssnre  of  an 
'mous  for  the  pretended  science  of  astrology,  amouT  which  he  had  with  a  lady  of  rank.  Lit. 
"was  born  in  1475  at  Gifuni  in  the  kingdom  of  Gyrald.  Mereri.  Tirai^icii. — A. 
Naples.  He  became  eminent  for  astronomical  GAUTHIER,  or  Gaultiek,  John-Bap- 
■knowiedge,  and  after  having  for  some  time  tist,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  and  »o!uminou» 
'  taught  that  science  at  Naples,  he  was  appointed  controversial  writer  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
■  professor  in  it  at  Ferraia,  probably  in  IJ07,  was  born  at  Louviets,  in  the  diocese  of  Evreux, 
when  he  pronounced  an  oration  in  praise  of  as>  in  the  year  1685.  After  being  educated  in 
•tronomy.  But  not  contented  with  a  just  repu-  grammar  learning  at  his  father's  house,  he  was 
tation  in  a  real  science,  he  adopted  the  delusions  sent  to  the  college  of  Harcourt  at  Paris  where 
of  judicial  astrology,  which  then  obtained  great  he  went  through  his  course  of  philosophy.  Hii 
credit  in  the  world,  and  began  to  distinguish  own  wishes  led  him  towards  the  ecclesiastic 
himself  by  bold  predictions^  One  of  these  cost  state,  but  his  parents  were  desirous  that  he 
him  dear ;  for  having  foretold  that  John  Benti-  should  be  brought  up  to  tlic  legal  profession. 
vogho  would  lose  his  sovereignty  of  Bologna,  he  Out  of  obedience  to  their  commands,  in  the 
was  imprisoned  by  him,  and  recei»ed  five  vio-  year  1702  he  commenced  his  course  of  Uw; 
lent  shocks  from  a  cord  tied  to  his  arm,  while  but  finding  his  dislike  to  that  study  insurmount- 
he  was  successively  let  fall  from  a  considerable  able,  he  was  permitted  to  follow  his  inchnation, 
height.  He  then  removed  to. Venice,  and  thence  and  in  the  year  1704  he  entered  on  a  course  of 
to  Rome  in  1535-  Pope  Paul  III.,  who  was  a  theology  in  the  schools  of  the  Sorbonne.  This 
believer  in  astrology,  conferred  upon  him  in  course  he  completed  in  the  ytar  i/ofi,  and 
1545  the  bishopric  of  Civita  in  Naples,  with  a  might  have  been  admitted  to  his  degrees,  if  he 
liberal  pension.  He  resigned  his  episcopal  of-  had  not  embraced  the  Jansenist  opinions,  which 
ficc  in  1550  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  would  not  permit  him  to  subscribe  to  the  rc- 
quietly  pursued  his  astronomical  studies.  He  quisitc  formularies,  and  particularly  to  an  ap- 
xlicd  in  I J  58  in  his  eighty-third  year.  The  probation  of  the  bull  Unigtnitus.  He  now  en- 
works  of  Gaurico  were  published  collectively  at  tcred  into  tlie  seminary  of  St.  Magloirc,  where 
Basil  in  three  volumes  folio,  157s.  The  first  he  pursued  his  theological  studies  with  industry 
comprises  his  works  in  astronomy,  which  prove  and  success,  and  acquired  much  esteem  by  the 
hitn  to  have  been  very  well  versed  in  that  exemplariness  of  his  manners,  the  modesty  of 
science.  The  second  relates  almost  entirely  to  hia  conversation,  and  the  ardour  of  his  piety, 
judicial  astrology,  and  besides  the  rules  of  that  Returning  afterwards  to  his  native  place,  he 
fictitious  science,  comprises  the  horoscopes  of  was  admitted  into  sub-deacon's  orders,  and 
■several  em.inent  persons,  some  of  which  the  event  commenced  a  series  of  catechetical  lectures  to 
proved  to  be  extremely  wide  of  truth.  The  young  people,-  andof  fo/j/irmcw  forthc  instruc- 
third  volume  consists  of^  pieces  relative  to  gram-  tion  of  junior  ecclesiastics.  The  reputation 
mar,  poetry,  and  moral  philosophy.  He  also  which  he  acquired  in  these  employments  at- 
pubiisneil  b^phemerides  from  1534  to  1551.  tracted  the  notice  of  M.  le  Normand,  bishop 
Mareri.  Tirnbaschi. — A.  of  Evreux,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to  enter 
GAURICO,  Pompon  10,  brotlier  of  the  pre-  into  his  family,  where  he  apphed  himself  closely 
ceding,  a  man  of  letters,  was  a  professor  in  the  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  But 
'university  of  Naples,  and  precepior  of  Ferrante  in  this  situation  he  could  not  escape  his  share 
Sanseverino,  prince  of  Salerno,  He  acquired  of  the  troubles  with  which  those  of  his  party 
Teputation  by  his  Latin  poems,  consisting  of  ec-  were  harrassed  by  the  Jesuits,  after  the  ye;ir 
logues,  elegies,  and  epigrams,  which  are  ac-  17 13;  and  being  obliged  to  quit  the  diocese  of 
counted  to  display  a  poetical  genius,  though  Evreux,  was  received  into  the  house  of  M.  de 
somewhat  effeminate  and  loose  in  their  style.  Laiigle,  bishop  of  Boulogne.  By  th«  prelate 
He  also  published  the  lives  of  the  GrcL-k  poets,  he  was  admitted  into  priest's  orders,  and,  after 
and  certain  treatises  in  architecture  and  phy-  taking  his  degrees  in  law,  nominated  to  a  ca- 
siognomy.  He  is  said  to  have  engaged  in  the  nonry  in  his  cathedral.'  M.  Gauthier's  scnti- 
pursuit  of  alchemy.  He  published  some  ele-  ments,  however,  proving  a  bar  to  his  taking 
gics  under  the  name  of  Corndius  Gallus,  but  possession  of  that  benefice,  the  bishop  made 
they  were  soon  detected  as  spurious.  His' end  him  his  proctor,  and  afterwards  his  vicar-gent- 
■was  unfortunate  ;  fi'r  having  set  out  one  day  in  ral.  From  this  time  M.  Gaulhier  was  the  bo- 
1 530  on  the  road  from  Sorrento  to  Casteltamare,  som  friend  and  counsellor  of  his  benefactor, 
he  was  never  more  heard  of ;  and  it  was  con-  who  foUoweil  his  advice  in  all  the  ecclesiastical ' 
jecturcd  that  he  was  murdered  and  thrown  into  coucerm  of  his  diocese ;  employed  him  in  est»* 
VOL.  IV,  s.x.  ' 
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blishlng  and  conducting  cmfinncfs  zmang  his  1756,  in  three  vols.  iimo.  Prefixed  to  die  Rrrt 
ecclesiastics,  and  availed  himself  of  his  pen  in  volume  is  a  short  life  of  the  author ;  anditothc- 
various  publications,  particularly  in  the  "  Let-  third  is  subjoined  a  translation  by  hfm,  from  the  - 
ters  and  Memoirs"  which  he  printetf  during  his  Greek  into  French,  of  that  valuable  remain  of. 
dispute  with  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  his  me-  Christian  antiquity,  "  The  Epistle  to  Diog- 
tropoiltan,  in  the  year  1723.  Upon  the  death  netus,"  Mortrl.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — Rl. 
of  M.  de  Langle,  in  the  following  year,  M.  GAY,  John,  an  eminent  English  poet,  wa* 
Colbert,  bishop  of  Montpellier,  prevailed  upon  bom  at  or  near  Barnstaple,  in  Devonshire,  in 
our  autlior  to  enter  into  tus  service  as  his  libra-  i689.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  but 
rian ;  which  character  was  only  intended  as  a  reduced  family,  and  it  was  thought  proper^ 
cloke  to  conceal  the  more  intimate  connection  after  an  education  at  the  free^chool  of  Bam- 
which  subsisted  between  them :  for  until  the  staple,  to  bring  him  up  to  trade.  He  was  in 
death  of  this  prelate  in  1738,  M,  Gauthierwas  consequence  put  apprentice  to  a  silk-mercer  in 
hist  prime  adviser  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  London,  but  he  soon  shewed  a  dislike  of  the 
his  private  chaplain,  and  confidential  secretary,  servile  offices  of  such  a  station,  and  separated 
After  the  death  of  M.  Colbert,  M.  Ganthicr  by  agree ment^^f rem  his  master,  after  a  few  years' 
retired  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  negligent  attendance.  It  is  not  improbable 
his  days,  excepting  when  he  occasionally  visited  that  a  taste  for  poetry  might  have  been  infused 
his  native  place,  employed  on  numerous  pro-  into  him  by  his  Barnstaple  schoolmaster,  Mr. 
ductions  in  defence  of  religion  and  his  peculiar  Luck,  who  published  a  volume  of  Latin  and^ 
tenets,  and  particularly  in  support  of  the  party  English  verses.  Poetical  composition  appears, 
with  whom  he  had  embarked  against  the  Jesuits  at  least,  to  have  been  his  occupation  from  the-  ^ 
and  their  other  opponents-  He  lost  his  life  in  time  of  his  release:  and  in  1 711  he  gave  to  the- 
1755,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  lie  received  public  his  '*  Rural  Sports,"  inscribed  to  Pope, 
when  overturned  in  a  carriage  on  hrs  journey  then  a  young  poet  of  the  same  age  with  him- 
froni  Evreux  to  Paris,  at  which  time  he  was  self,  but  rising  fastto  literary  fame.  This  com- 
aboutseventy-oneyearsofage.  Hiswritingsbrar  pliment,  joined  with  the  sweet  unassuming- 
testimony  to  the  author's  learning  and  acute-  temper  of  Gay,  laid  a  foundation  of  mutuat. 
ncsS)  but  at  the  same  time  shew  that  his  pen  friendship  which  dvath  alone  could  divide., 
was  not  unfrequently  dipped  in  gall,  and  that  Gay  wa^  indolent  and  improvident,  and  his' 
his  zeal  for  religion,  and  his  peculiar  notions,  intercourse  with  wits  was  not  likely  to  improve 
sometimes  hurried  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  pecuniary  circumstances  j  he  therefore 
moderation.  For  the  titles  and  the  subjects  gladly  accepted  an  offer  in  1712  of  residing 
of  the  greater  part  of  them,  relating  to  matters  with  the  duchess  of  Monmouth  in  quality  or 
of  local  or  temporary  controversy,  we  must  her  secrctary^'an  office,  probably,  only  consi- 
tefcr  to  Moreri,  and  particularise  such  only  as  dcred  by  her  as  an  appendage  of  that  princely^ 
have  been  more  generally  known.  Tliey  are,  rank  which  she  affected.  It  afforded  him  suffi- 
"  The  Poem  of  Pope,  entitled  sn  Essay  on  cient  leisure  to  continue  his  court  to  the  muses^ 
Man,  convicted  of  Impiety,"  174^,  i2mo;  and  the  same  year  produced  his  mock-heroic 
*'  Letters  intended  to  forearm  the  Faithful  poem  entitled  ''  Trivia,  or  the  Art  of  Walking 
against  Irreligion,"  of  the  same  date,  ismo;  the  Streets  of  London."  This  piece  was  muctt 
"  The  Jesuits  convicted  of  obstinately  sane-  admired,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  enter- 
~tioning  the  Practice  of  Idolatry  iA  China,'  1743,  taining  of  the  class.  It  displays  in  a  striklng- 
i2mo;  "  The  Life  of  Mr.  John  Soancn,  bishop  manner  that  talent  for  making  observations 
of  Scnez,'*  1750,  8vo  ;  "  The  Persian  Letters  which  characterises  theauthor,  and  which  gives- 
convicted  of  Impiety,"  17511  iimo;  "  A  sue-  him  an  originality  beyond  what  his  powers 
cinct  History  of  the Paitiament  of  Paris,  during  of  invention,  properly  so  called,  could  have, 
the  Troubles  at  the  Commencement  of  the  effected.  In  a  prefixed  advertisement  he  ac« . 
Reign  of  Lewis  XIV."  1754,  izmo;  and  a  knowledges- himself  indebted  for  several  hints 
postnumotu  production,  entitled  "  Thcolo-  to  Dr.  Swift,  to  whose  taste  such  a  scries  of . 
steal  Letters,  in  which  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  comic  delineation  was  peculiarly  suited.  About, 
Tradition,  and  the  Faith  of  the  Church  on  this  time  Gay  lUcewise  engaged  in  dramaric 
the  Subjects  of  the  Mysteries  of  the  Trinity  writing;  "  'Vbc  Mohock^  a  tragt-comical 
and  the  Incarnation,  and  of  Predestination  Farce,"  is  attributed  to  his  p«n ;. and  he  brought 
and  Grace,  are  vindicated  and  maintained,  in  upon  the  stage  at  Drury-lane,  a  comedy  styled  . 
Opposition  to  the  impious  and  Socinian  System  "  The  Wife  of  Barfi,"  the  reception  of  which 
«f  Fathcis  Berrujfer  and  Hudouinj  Jesuits,"    was  by  no  means  flattering.    His  next  appear'^ 
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inee  from  the  press,  in  1 7 14,  was  upon  a'singu-  owing,  apparently,  to  the  introduction  of  some 
lar  occasion.  Pope  and  Ambrose  Philips  had  incidents  of  too  farcical  a  liind. 
quarreied  about  die  respective  merit  of  their  Gay  had  now  many  friends,  as  wel!  among 
pastorals,  of  which  those  of  the  former  were  persons  of  rank  as  hia  brother- poets  j  but 
written  in  the  polished,  those  of  the  latter  in  though  he  was  regarded  with  eeneral  affectioo, 
the  m Stic  style.  Gay,  to  serve  the  cause  of  little  was  done  towards  fixing  nim  in  a  state  of 
his  friend,  undertook  to  compose  a  set  of  bur-  independence.  A  subscription  to  a  collection 
iesquc  pastorals,  in  which  the  manners  of  the  of  his  poems,  published  in  1720,  cleared  him 
country  should  be  exhibited  in  their  natural  a  thousand  pounds  ;  and  a  present  from  secret- 
coarseness,  with  a  view  of  proving,  by  a  sort  ary  Craggs,  of  some  ^'outh-sea  stock,  raised 
of  caricature,  the  absurdity  of  Philips's  system  his  hopes  of  fortune  at  one  time  to  a  consider- 
^f  pastoral.  He  entitled  his  work  "The  Shep-  able  height }  but  by  refusing  to  sell  his  stock  at 
herd's  Week,"  as  the  six  pieces  of  which  it  the  critical  period,  he  lost  the  whole  of  it,  and 
consisted  were  denominated  by  days  of  the  was  30  dejected  by  his  disappointment  as  to  be 
Vgek.  They  go  through  the  usual  topics  of  a  tlirown  into  a  dangerous  state  of  languor.  Tlie 
act  of  pastorals,  in  a  strain  of  parody  which  is  air  of  Hampstead,  and  the  kind  offices  of  his 
often  extremely  humorous.  But  the  effect  .  fnends,  recovered  him,  and  he  wrote  his  tra- 
was  in  one  respect  ditTerent  from  the  original  gedy  of  "  The  Captives,"  which  was  acted  witi^. 
purpose,  though  to  the  credit  of  the  poet,  applause  in  1723.  Some  instances  of  court 
His  pictures  of  rui-al  life  and  its  accompanying  favour  caused  him  next  to  employ  himself  in 
scenery  were  so  extremely  natural  and  amusing,  one  of  the  works  for  which  he  is  best  known— 
and  intermixed  with  circumstances  so  truly  his  "  Fables,"  written  professedly  for  the  in- 
bcautiful  and  touching,  that  they  proved  the  struction  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  pub- 
most  popular  works  of  the  kind  in  the  language,  Jished  with  a  dedication  to  tliat  prince  in  1721$. 
and  were  read  with  serious  pleasure  by  those  Fable  has  not  in  the  English  language  attained 
who  could  not  enter  into  the  jest  i  and  they  that  rank  in  poetical  composition  which  it  has 
have  certjinly  gone  far  in  cdablishing  the  cri-  done  in  the  French  ;  nor  can  Gay  stand  in 
rical  maxim,  Uiat  pastorals  must  be  indebted  competition  with  La  Fontaine.  Yet  there  is 
for  all  their  real  value  to  a  close  adherence  to  considerable  ease  in  his  mode  of  narration, 
nature.  This  performance  was  dedicated  to  together  with  much  lively  and  natural  painting, 
lord  BoHngbroke ;  and  Gay  at  this  period  seems  In  his  ideas  of  the  character  of  fable,  he  is  far 
to  have  obtained  a  large  share  of  favour  from  from  accurate,  and  his  morals  arc  often  neglt- 
the  tory  party  then  in  power.  As  a  proof  of  gently  pointed.  A  second  part  of  the  Fables, 
their  kindness,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  wholly  directed  to  political  topics,  was  pub- 
tlic  earl  of  Clarendon  in  his  embassy  to  the  lished  after  his  death,  but  was  ne*'er  much  read 
court  of  Hanover.  The  queen's  death  soon  in  comparison  with  the  first,  which  has  very 
recalled  him  from  this  st;ition,  and  threw  a  damp  generally  been  put  iiito  the  hands  of  youth,  and 
upon  his  prospects ;  but  he  was  advised  by  his  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  most  popular  works  in 
friends  not  to  neglect  the  opportunity  it  had  English  verse.  He  naturally  expected  a  hand- 
afforded  him  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  some  reward  for  this  performance,  but  upon 
new  family.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  poetical  the  accession  of  George  II.  in  1727,  nothing 
epistle  upon  the  arrival  or  the  princess  of  better  was  offered  him  than  the  post  of  gentle- 
Wales,  which  compliment  procured  him  the  man-usher  to  the  young  puncesS  Louisa.  This 
honour  of  the  attendance  of  the  prince  and  he  took  rather  as  an  indignity  than  a  favour ; 
princess  at  the  exbitiicion  of  his  next  dramatic  and  he  declined  riie  offer  in  a  message  to  the 
.piece,  in  1715,  "  Tlie  What  d'ye  call  it."  queen,  saying  that  he  was  too  old  for  such  a 
This  was  a  kind  of  mock  tragedy,  consisting  of  place.  Solicitations  were  afterwards  made-in 
serious  action  with  comic  language,  so  that  the  his  behalf,  but  nothing  was  obtained,  and  his 
audience  were  at  a  loss  whether  to  Iiugh  or  hopes  at  court  came  to  an  end.  Swift  has  thus 
cry.     Its  novelty,  however,  gave  it  temporary  represented  tliis  ociurrence ;        " 

success,  and  it  was  thought  worthy  of  an  attack  -ri,     r-        u    l         ■■  t-     ■ 

r_i  -  °    1,  i-<     ,  ■  Thui  Gar,  (he  bare  wiih  m»ny  frienJs,  . 

-from  the  press  in  a  pamphlet.     Gay's  noUons  '  Twi„  wven  long^earsai  couri  smnds^ 

of  true  comedy  seem  not  to  have  been  very  just;  Who,  under  tales  conveying  trnrh. 

'for  the  piece  which  he  next  brought  on  the  To  virioe  formed  a  prFneeijr  youth  j  ' 

stage,  entitled  "  'Oirec  Hours  after  Marriajre,"  ^V  P"''  *•''  ."'"""'■P  "'tli '''«  crowd, 

■though  aided  by  the  conjoined  wit  of  Pope  and  ^Jj^;;,','  Z1v'Xa!c"X<^'' ' 

'Arbutimot,  met  with  an  unfavourable  receptioDj  Add  Uavet  St.  June!**  >>  dj^nce.         - 
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Had  he  remained  a  courtier,  however,  it  ii  Swift  warm3y  defended  it  as  a  wholesprae  satire 

probable  that  he  would  never  have  been  the  au-  against  the  corruption  of  the  times.     It  is  still 

thor  of  a   performance  which  acquired  him  a  occasionally  represented!  but  so  much  hiis  the 

measure  of  public  applause,  far  beyond  any  he  taste  for  music  got  afcovc  the  ridicule  attempted 

Jiad  hitherto  experienced.     This  was  his  famous  to  be  thrown  upon  it,  that  it  is  now  necessary 

"  Beggar's  Opera,"  acted  in  1727  at  Lincoln's-  to  decorate  witli  all  the  graces  of  studied  mc- 

iiin-fiekts,    after  being  refuted  at  Drury-lane.  lody,  those  simple  and  popular  airs  which  were 

Its  origin  is  said  to  have  been  a  suggestion  of  meant  as  an  humorous    contrast    to    Italian 

Swift's,  who,  always  in  search  of  tlic  ludicrous,  execution. 

had  remarked  to  Gay  "  what  an  odd  pretty  sort  The  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  tendency 
of  thing  a  Nesvgale  Paitoral  might  make."  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  entertained  by  the  pcr- 
Gay  turned  it  in  his  mind,  but  changed  the  Idea  sons  then  in  power,  became  manifest  by  the 
for  a  Nnvgaie  Comedy,  and  joined  to  it  the  pur-  refusal  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  permit  a 
pose  of  burlesquing  the  Italian  operas.  With  second  part  of  it,  entitled  "  Polly,"  to  be  acted. 
this  his  disappointments  led  him  to  blend  much  Gay's  friends,  and  the  party  in  opposition, 
political  satire,  and  the  result  was  a  composition  gave,  however,  such  encouragement  to  its  pub- 
unique  in  its  kind,  and  of  which  the  success  licntlon,  that  it  was  more  prontable  to  him  than 
.could  not  with  any  certainty  be  foreseen.  "  It  even  the  first  pajt  j  yet  it  was  a  very  feeble  and 
will  either,"  said  Congreve,  to  whom  it  was  languid  performance,  and  has  sunk  into  total 
shewn,  "  take  greatly,  or  be  damned  confound-  neglect.  A  further  recompencc  for  any  injury 
edly."  Its  fate  was  for  some  time  in  suspense  \  he  sustained  by  this  exertion  of  power,  was  the 
at  length  It  struck  the  nerve  of  public  taste,  kind  patronage  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
and  received  unbounded  applause.  For  a  time  Qucensbury,  who  took  him  into  their  house, 
it  was  the  leading  topic  of  the  town.  Sixty-  ancl  condescended  to  manage  his  pecuniary 
three  successive  representations  were  insufBcient  concerns.  In  such  a  situation  he  might  be 
to  satiate  the  metropolis,  and  it  was  performed  tliought  to  be  raised  above  the  impressions  of  ' 
a  proportional  number  of  times  at  all  the  pro-  court  disfavour;  yet  the  dejection  of  spirits 
vincial  theatres.  Its  songs  were  all  learned  by  into  which  he  fell,  is  in  part  ascribed  to  this 
heart,  and  its  actors  were  raised  to  the  summit  cause,  though  his  natural  indolence,  and  an 
of  tlieatric  fame.  If  the  cause  of  this  eslraor-  habitual  disposition  to  colicky  complaints,  may 
dinary  success  be  enquired,  the  answer  is  per-  sufficiently  account  for  it.  He  continued  to  em-  ■ 
haps  not  very  obvious.  But  it  seems  to  indicate  ploy  his  Intervals  of  health  and  spirits  In  com- 
a  kind  c^  coarseness  in  the  national  taste,  which  position,  and  produced  his  "  Acis  and  Galatea," 
could  be  delighted  by  the  repetition  of  popular  a  musical  piece  called  a  Serenata,  and  the  opera 
ballad-tunes,  and  the  delineation  of  scenes  of  of "  Achilles,"  not  acted  till  after  his  death. 'Ihis 
wee  and  vulgarity,  painted  indeed  in  a  natural  event  took  place  in  December,  173a,  from  ihe 
style,  and  in  their  incidents  appealing  to  the  feel-  consequences  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
,ings  implanted  in  every  human  breast.  But  If  the  at  the  age  of  fortv-four.  He  was  sincerely 
Beggar's  Opera  obtained  applause  on  the  stage,  lamented  by  his  friends,  and  his  memory  was 
it  underwent  more  serious  censure  in  other  honoured  by  a  monument  in  Westminster  abbey 
places  than  almost  any  dramatic  piece  that  has    [where  he  was  interred),  and  an  epitaph] 


been  eihibited.  By  making  a  highwayman  the  strain  of  uncommon  sensibility,  by  Pope.  The 
hero,  and  bringing  him  off  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  private  character  of  Gay  was  that  of  easy  good- 
the  author  has  been  charged  with  rendering  the    nature  and   undeslgning  simplicity.      He  was. 


character  of  a  freebooter  an  object  of  popular  much  beloved  by  his  friends,  who  treat  him 
ambition  \  and  by  furnishing  his  personages  in  their  letters  (especially  Swift}  with  a  fr: edom 
with  a  plea  for  their  dishonesty,  drawn  from  of  advice  partaking  more- of  aflectlon  than  of 
the  onlvcrsal  depravity  of  mankind,  and  parti-  respfct.  He  possessed  little  energy  of  mind, 
cularly  of  those  in  offices  of  authority,  he  has  and  had  too  much  indolence  to  support  that  in- 
been  accused  of  sapping  thi  foundaticns  of  all  dependence  to  which  his  principles  inclined  him. 
social  morality.  It  cannot  well  be  denied  that  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote 
tuch  is  the  manifest  tendency  of  this  piece  in  several  short  pieces  of  poetry,  of  which  his- 
its  principles;  btit  whether  a  mere  spectacle  ia  two  pleasing  balbds,  "  All  in  the  Downs," 
capable  of  producing  important  efiects  upon  and  "  'Twas  when  the  Seas  were  roaring,"  are 
the  public  morals,  may  be  questioned.  That  the  best  known.  Though  as  a  poet  he  cannot 
Gay  himself  had  no  mischievous  intentions  in  be  ranked  in  the  first  class,  yet  he  seldom  falls 
writing  i^  i?  highly  credible  ;  aod  Kit  friend  to  give  pleasure,  and  perhaps  we  have  no  ^v^itcr 
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vliMe  inugti  and  pictures  are  dnvn  with  mor«  some  Heiniliet  of  John  Chrysottom  t  and  lome  - 
originalitT  from  tae  store  of  his  own  obserra-  other   workS'      He  also  tnntlated  Cicero  de 
tion.     Bug.  Brit,     ychnim's  Poets. — A.  Senectuta  and-Somnium  Scijuonis  from  Latin 
GAZAiTheoixire,  a  learned  modcrnGreck,  into  Greclc}  and  like  wise  a  workcf  Savmarolat- 
vas  a  native  of  Thcssalonica,  after  the  destruc*  He  engaged  in  the  controversy  bttwcen  the 
tion  of  which  city  by  tlie  Turks   in   1430,  he  FlataniGCs  and  Aristotelians,  and  composed  si 
took  refuge  in  Italy,    He  put  himself  to  the  work  against  the  notions  of  the  former.     Hedii- 
school  of  Vittorino  da  Fehrc  at  Mantua,  iu  Grac.  lUustr.     Tirabaichi. — A. 
order  to  learn  Latin,  at  the  same  time  assisting         GAZAU,    surnamed    Asoo    Hamed    Mo- 
fais  master  in  teaching  Greek  to  his  scholars;  hammed  Zein  esqin  al  Thousi,  one  of  the 
and  such  was  his  application,  that  in  three  years  most  celebrated  of  the  mussulman  doctors,  was  - 
he  acquired  the  Latin  language  go  peifcctly  as  born  at  Thous,  a  town  in  Khorasan,  in  the  year 
to  become  one  of  the  most  eloquent  writers  of  450  of  theHegira,  or  lojSof  the  christian  xra, 
it  in  his  time.     He  was  a  professor  in  the  uni-  Nczam  Almulk  gave  him  the  appointment  of 
versity-of  Ferrara  firom  1441  to  1450,  and  was  professor  in  the  college  which  he  had  founded 
appointed  its  first  rector  upon  its  reform  under  at  Bandar,  under  the  reign  of  Malec  ^chah  ; 
the  duke  I^onello.       He  there  taught  Greek  but  Gazali  relinquished  this  situation  for  the  ■ 
from  a  grammar  of  his  own  composition,  and  sake   oE    embracing   a  life    of  retirement    and 
explained  some  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  studji  and  after  having  made  the  pilgrimage  ■ 
Before  this  period  he  was  in  such  a  statu  of  in-  to  Mecca,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  . 
digence  as  to  be  obliged  to  copy  Greek  manu-  where  he  died  in  the  year  504  or  505  of  the  - 
scripts  for  a  livelihood.     From  Ferrara  he  went  Hegira.     The  reputation  which  he  acquired  by 
into  the  service  of  pope  Nicholas  V.,  and  also  his  learning  and  virtues,  occasioned  him  to  be 
obtained  the  munihcenC  patronage  of  cardinal  distinguished,  in  the  oriental  manner,  by  many 
Bcssarion,  who  took  him  into  his  house,  and  magniHcent   titles:    as    Imam   Jldlam,    or    the 
jijaccct  so  much  confidence  in  his  integrity,  as  Imam  of  the  World  }  Amtl  al  Olainah,  or  he  " 
to  entrust  him  with  large  sums  of  money.  After  who  practised  what  he   taught  j    al  Var&  al  ' 
the  popi's  death  he  was  some  time  with  king  Zaifd,  or  the  man  who  feared  most  to  ofiend  . 
Alphonso  at  Naples;  upon  whose  decease  he  God,    and    who   abstained    entirely  .from    the 
returned    to  Rome,     Cardinal    Besearion   pro-  pleasures  of  life  ;  Schelkh  al   Tharkai,  or  the  . 
cured  him  a  rich  benefice  in  Calihria,  the  in-  Doctor  of  the  Spiritual  Life;     and  Hoggiat  al 
come  of  which  might  have  enabled  him  to  live  Islam,  or  the  Greatest  Witness  of  Islamism.  rihis 
at  his  case  ;  but  with  a  scholar-like  negligence  doctor  being  asked  what  means  hc-had  osed  to 
he  suffered  his  agents  to  manage  as  they  pleaft-  arrive  at  rhat  eminence  in  science  to  which  he 
ed,  so  that  very  little  of  the  revenue  found  its  had  attained,  answered*  '*  that  he    had.  never 
way  to   him.     In  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV-  he  been  ashamed  to  ask  for  informatioa  on  subjects 
finished  his  translation  of  Aristotle  upon  Ani-  concerning  which  he. was  ignorant."  The  most 
mals,  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  NicholasV.,  famous  production  of  this   doctor  is  entitled  > 
and  presented  it  to  his  holiness ;  but  receiving  "  Ahia  oloum  Eddin,",or  The  diflfrcnt  Cbsses 
from  him  only  the  paltry  reward  of  fifty  crowns,  of  the  Sciences  which  relate  to  Religion.     He 
he  is  said  in  a  fit  of  indignation  to  have  thrown  w&s  also,  most  probably,  the  author  of  another  . 
the  money  into  the  Tyber.     He  then  returned,  work,   entitled    "  Anis  .  fil  cvahedat,"   or.  the 
to  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  retired  into  Calabria,  Companion   of  Solitude,    attributed  .to  -  Abm-- 
wber^it  is  probable  that  he  died  in  1478,  though  Hamtd  al  Gazali,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in 
some  writers  make  Rome  the  place  of  his  death,  the  year  705    of  the  Hegiia;    and  he  is  to  bs 
Theoclore  Gaza  was  one  of  the  most  learned  .  distinguished  from  anotlier  Gazaxi,  sm-named  • 
of  those  of  hi*  country  who  imported  Grecian  Alt  But  Coiaibah,  who  died  in  the  year  8jS  of  . 
literature  into  the  West,  and  has  been  highly  the    Hegira,  and    was  the  author  of  a  work   .. 
commended  by  the  principal  scholars  of  that  entitled  "  Estehatliath  al  raerahcm,"    or  The    ■ 
time     Hia  "  Greek  Grammar"  wf,s  first  print-  Means  of  obtaining  the  Mercy  of  God.,    For 
edhy  Aldus  In  149;,  together  with  his  treaiise  the  titles  of  other  productions  of  our  doctor, 
"-On   the    Grecbn    Months."     He    translated  and  of  £ome  superstitious  jhcccs  falsely  attri- 
from  Greek  into  Latin,  besides  Aristotle's  work  butcd   to  hini>  several  of  which  were  in  the   - 
upon  Animals,  the  Aphorisms  of   Hippocrates,  royal  library  at  Paris,  we  refer  the  curious  read-  - 
and    Commentaries    upon    them   by    Galen;  .cr  toD'UtrSflat't  Bil/liatbiqur  Oritntale, — M. 
Thcophrastus    on    Plants  j    the   Problems   of        GAZE  1,  William,  a  Fli:mi3h  priest,  and  ; 
Alexander     Aphrodiseus  ;     Al^liin's     Tactics ;  various  writer,  was  born  at  Arras,  in  the  year  ; 
DibDytiuiiIalicaiii.deConipoattione  Otationis;  1554^     When  young  he  taught  the  cUssicftisb., 
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•^e  university  d!  Louvain,  stid  atxnit  the  year  languages.  Tliey  were  presented  (ly  Gblms,'l« 
.1580  was  presented  to  the  living  of  St.  Mary  -Arabic  manuscripts,  to -the  library  of  the  uni- 
Magdalen,  at  Arras.  Afterwards  he  obtained  Tcr8ity-ofLeyden,whcre  they  are  still  preserved, 
a  canonty  ofdie  cathedral  churcli  of  St.  Peter,  Those  which  have  been  printed  are :  "  Syn- 
at  Aire,  m  AFtois,and  kepcboth  those  benefices  taxis  Astronomica,  sive  J^amonstrativum  OpM 
•<U1  hisdeath'in  i6ra,when  he-was  -about  fifty-  Astrologi?:,  Libri  IX,"  Nuremberg,  15331  folio, 
-«cvenyears  of  age. 'His  writings  are  numerous,  translated  by  Cerrard  de  Sabionetta;  "  De  Itw 
'but  are  represented  to  be  superficial  and-uii-  vestigatione  Pcrfectionis ;"  Btrsle,  i^6i,  folia, 
-.polishefl,  and  to  afford  abundant  proofs  of  the  with  some  alchenii&tic  works,  collected  by 
author's  credulity  and  superstitious  -turn  of  Gracarola  :  "  Liber  Fomacum,"  in  Graiarcla's 
Mtiind.  Among  others  he  wrote  "Magdalis,  collection}  Hid.  1572,  8vol:  "  Dc  Akhymia, 
'Tragadia  sacra,"  1589,  Sto.-j  "  The -Order  Traditio  Summsc  ferfcctionis,  in  duos  Libros 
.and  Succession  erf  the  Bishops  and  Archbishops  divisa  :"  "Liber  Investigation  is  Magisterii  ;'^ 
of  Cambray,"  IJ97,  flvo.,  including  a  short  •  S/raji.  ir88,Bvo.:  " Summa  PerfecKonis  Ma- 
history  of  their  most  illustrious  actions,  the  gisterii}'  Vetiice,  1543,  Svo.;  improved  from  a 
most  memorable  events  of  their  time,  &c. ;  manuscript  in  the  Vatican,I>antzic,  i633,  8vo.4 
•'  The  Order  of  the  Bishops  of  Arras,  after  the  "  Cbyntia,  sivc  Traditio  Summ^e  Perfectionis  & 
Separation  of  that  See  from  the  Bishopric  of  Investigatto  Magisterii ;"  Zf;}ii^m,  1668  j  of  this 
Cambray, .&c."  1598,  8vo.  ;  "Thesaurus  Pre-  work  there  is  viother  edition  improved  by 
'Cum  8c  Litaniarum,  ex  Scripturx  Sacrx  sane-  George  Horn,  with  .tlie  addition  of  Medulla 
:torumque  Patrum  Gazophylaciis  deprompius,"  AlchymiseGcbricx:"£narratioMcthodicatriu)ii 
1602,  I  amo.;  "  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Gebri  Medicinarum,  in  quibus  cotitinetur  La- 
the Low -countries,  -Sec."  published  after  the  pidis  Philosopliici  vera  Confectio  ■"  Afinlerdamt 
author's  dcatli,  1614, 4to. ;  "  The-Ltves  of  the  1678,  8vo. :  "  La  Esposizione  di  moiti  Secrett 
-Saints,  with  moral  Reflections,"  also  post-  della  Natura,"  Ven'tct,  1544,  8vo. :  "  Geo- 
■faumous,  in  two  volumes,  1613,  8vo.-;  " 'fhe  -mamca,"  translated  into  Italian  j  ihii.  155a. 
Mirror  of  Conscience ;"  "  The  Holy  Teast,  GqUus  gave  a  Latin  translation  of  the  alchemi- 
or  Exercises  preparatory  to  the  Reception  of  cal  works  of  Gebcr,  under  the  title  of  "  Lapis 
the  Eucharist  i"  '"  Spiritual  Exercises  and  Li-  Philosophorunt,"  which  was  published  first  at 
tanics  for  the  whole  Week,  with  Prayers,"  Stc.}  Lcyden,  in  folio,  and  afterwards  in  quano.  Aii 
■"  Remedies  for  Scrupulous  Consciences,"  &c.  English  translation,  by  Richard  Russel,  appear- 
Morer:.     Neuv.  iDict.  Hist. — M.  ed  at  Leydcn,  in  1668,  8vo.     J'dcher'i  Gclehrt. 

GEUER,  a  chemist  and  astronomer,  to  whom  Lexicon. — J. 
■Bome  writers  give  the  christian  name  of  John,         GEDDES,  Alexander,  a  learned  Scotch 

is  commonly  considered  as  an  Arabianj  born  at  ^ratholic  divine  and  biblical  critic,  was  bom  at 

^Seville  in  Spain;    but  Leo   Africanus  asserts,  Arradowl,  in    the  parish  of  Ruthvcn,  Bamff- 

that  he  was  a  Greek,  who  afterwards  embraced  shire,  in  the  year  1 737.     His  parents  were  re- 

Mahometanism.     As  the  word  Gi^r  signifies  a  putable,  but  not  opulent,  farmers,  who  spared 

king,  this-circumatance,  it  is  probable,  gave  rise  no  labour  in  order  to  give  their  children  the 

-to  xhc  fabulcnas  i-qport  of  his  having  been  a  best  education  in  their  power.     In  their  reli- 

sovcreign  in  India.     The  events  of  his  life  and  gious  sentiments  tlicy  were  liberal  Roman-ca- 

ithe  period 'when lie  Nourished  are  Tcry  uncer-  thohcs,  in  whose-libr^ry  the  principal  book  was    . 

:tain.     According  to  some  he  was  a  nephew  of  an  English  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  they 

Mahomet,  and  lived  in  ■the  seventh  century  ;  ta<ight  their  son  to  read,  at  a  very  early  period, 

Twhile  others  place  him  in  the  eighth  or  ninth,  with  reverence  and  attention.     By  the  care  and 

He  was  not  only  an  excellctrt  astronomer,  and  frequency  with  which  he  perused  that  book, 

-corrected  many  crrots  in  the  Almagest  of  Pto-  the  principal  facts  contained  in  it  became  fa- 

lemy,  but  was  also  the  first  reviver  of  chemis-  miliar  to  his  mind  in  his  infancy,  and  before  he 

try,  and  therefore  he  is  mentioned  with  great  had  attained  his  eleventh  year  he  knew  all  its 

.  leapectby  Boeihaave,  who  says  that  he  found  hisMrvby  heart.     His  first  instructions,  ex cep^- 

3n  his  works  many  observations  and  e«periments  ing  what  his  parents  gave  him, he  received  from 

which  were  aftenrards  published  as  new.  That  a  neighbouring  school-miuress,  whose  distinc- 

lie  involved  himself  in  the  mysteries  of  alchemy  cion  of  him,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  was  the 

jnust  be  ascrflKd  to  the  taste  of  the  period  at  earliest  mentai  pleasure  which  he  remembered 

which  he  lived.    The  alchemists  make  him  the  to  have  i^t.  He  was  next  {uit  under  the  tuition 

uivcntor  of  an -universal  medicine,  as  Cardan  of  a  young  man  from  Aberdeen,  whom  thei^ifr^ 

^oes  of  algebra.    His  works  were  written  in  had  engaged  to  educate   his   sons;   and   was 
Arabic^  bm  -were  soon  translated  into  other,  afterwards  removed  to  Scalaa,  an  c^cuie  place 
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of'  edcCJtdon  in  the  Highlands,  wlitre   those    convenient  belonging  to    the  K-omaifcadigKe ' 
children  of  Catholics  were  brought  up  who  were    clergy  in  Scotland,  he  for  a  time  involved  him- 
devoted  to  the  priesthood,  and  destined  to  finish    self  in  pecuniary  difficulties ;  from  which  be  - 
their  education  at   a  foreign  university.     At    was  relieved  by  the  generosity  of  the  Ittte  duke - 
this  seminary  young  Geddeshid  the  foundation    of  Xorfolk-      Afterwards  he  took  a  little  farm,- 
of  that,  superior  skill  in  the  learned  languages,,   thinking  that  by  that  means  he  should  be  ena- 
ior  which  he  was  afterwards  so  eminently  di^    bled  to  live,  more  comfortably 'r, but  as  lie  was 
tinguishcd.       In  the  year  17^8  he  was  sent  to     under   the   necessity   of  borrowing  money  in 
the  Scotch  college  at  Paris,  of  which  Mr.  Gor-     order  to  stock  it,  and  met  with  failures  in  tnree 
don  Was  then  principal,  and  not  long  after  his     successive  crofis,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
arrival  began  to  attend  the  lectures  in  the  col-    his  farming  scheme.    His  disa[q>ointments  in» 
lege   of  Navarre,,  where  he  entered   into  the    this   oroject   again  embarrassed  bis  iinances> . 
ihetorical  class.     By  the  quickness  of  his  parts    which  felt  an  additional  burthen  from  the  rc- 
and  the  diligence  of  his  application  he  soon  got.    sponsibility  which  he  had  contracted  by  the  - 
at  the  head  of  this  class,  though  there  were     erection  of  another  chapel  at  Fochabers.     By ' 
then   two   Veterans   in    it,    and    recommended     his  spirited  exertions,  however;  and  the  assist- 
himself  to  (he  friendship  of  Vicairc,  who  was     ance  of  friends,  together  with  tie  profits  which 
then  ptofesior,  and  who  continued  attached  to-    be  received  from  publishing   a  translation    of 
him  as  long  as  he  lived>     At  the  beginning  of    some  select  Satires  of  Horace,  he  was  enabled' 
die  next  academical  year,  according  to  the  usual     honourably  to  discharge  all  the  pecuniary  claims - 
courseof  study,Jie  tihould  have  entered  into  the     upon  him.     In  the  year  I^^g  he  resigti<:d  his*- 
j^losophical  claasj  but  he  was   persuaded  to     pastoral  connection  with  the  congregation  at': 
study  philosophy  at  home,  at  such  intervals  as     Auchinhalrig,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  people, 
be  could  spare  from  his  other  studies,  and  to     whose  respect  and  affection  he  had  conciliated' 
enter  in  divinity-    Accordingly,  he  attended  the     by  the  diligence  and  fidelity  with  which  he  had 
lectures  of  MM.  Bure  and  de  Sauvcnt  at  the     discharged  his  duties  as   their   minister,   and 
-    college  of  Navarre,  and  of  Lavocat   for  the     particularly  by  the  attention  which  he  had  paid" 
Hebrew  language  at  the  Sorbonne.     His' pro-     to  the   instruction    and   improvement  of  the 
ficiency  interested  the  last -mentioned  professor     younger  part  of  his  Hock.      In  the  following 
ttrongly  in  his  favour,  who  wished  much  to     year,  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  from  a  regard"^ 
have  him .  remain  at  Paris ;    but  through  the     to  his  learning  and  merits,  conferred  on  hitn 
advice  of  other  friends  he  was  prevailed  upon     the    degree  of  doctor  of  laws :  an.  honour  by 
to  return  to  Scotland,  in  the  year  1764.     The     which  that  body  bad  not  before  distinguished- 
first  appointment  which  he  had  as  priest  was     any   Roman-catholic    since    the    Reformation, 
among  the  Catliolicg  in  the  county  of  Angus  i    About    this    period-  DrV  Geddes  removed  to' 
&om  which  situation  he  removed  in  1765  to     London,  for  the  sake  of  being  within  reach  oF 
Traquairc,  where  he  resided  nearly  three  years     greater  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  grand  work' 
'm  the  capacity  of  domestic  chaplam  to  the  earl     to  which  his  course  of  studies  had  for  some  time* 
of  that  namg.     Of  this  connection  he  was  ac-    been  subservient,  which  was  a   new  £nglislk~ 
customed  to  speak.in  terms  of  satisfaction  and-    translation  of  the  Books  of  the  OM  and  New 

Satitude,  as  having . afforded  him  much  leisure  Testament  iiom  their  original  languages.'  For 
r  literary  pursuits,  as  well  as  the  use  of  a.  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  at  the  metropolis 
'  well-fumisaed  library,  admirably  adapted,  to.  he  officiated  as  priest  in  the  Imperial  cmbas- 
assist  him  in  his  far ouritO' studies. .  In  the  au-  sador's  chapel,  tiil  it  was  suppressed  at  the  end'- 
tumn  of  I7<58  be  qiiitted  Traqi^aire,  and  rer  of  the  year  17S0,  by  an  order  from  theempeior'. 
tsmed  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  the  following  Joseph  II. ;  and  afterwards  he  preached  occa- 
winter,  devoting  his  time  ^iefiyto  the  con-  sionally  at  the  chapel  in  Dltke-street,  Lincoln's- 
sttltatioo  of  books  and  MSS.  in  the  king's  and  inn-fields,  tiU  Easter,  1782,  at  which  timeit  is 
ether  libraries,  and  making. extracts  from  rare  believed  that  he  Entirely  dccltited  the  public' 
eopies,  particularly  Hebrew  ones.  In  the  exercise  of  all  clerical  functions.  Dn'Geddes 
spjing  of  1769, he.  returned  to  Scotland,  and.  had  formed  the  design  .of  a  new  translation  of 
undertook  tlie  charge  of  a.  cousiderable  Ror  the  Bible  while  hi  was  a  student  at  Paris ;  and 
man-catholic  corigregation  at  Auchinhalrig^  about  the  year  1760  he  b^gap. a  course  ofread- 
>e  Bamfisliire.  mrc,  by  the  debts  which  he  ing  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  entering  on  > 
kicurrtd.  in  consequence  of  undertaking  to.  such  an  undertaking.  At  that  time  he  was  ac- - 
build  a  new  chapel  for  his  flock,  and  rendering  quainted  with  Only  two  versions  of  the  Scrip-' 
the  parsonage-house  one  of.tbe  most  seat  aod.  tures-,  the  vulgar  Latin,  and  the  vulgar  Englisk:  . 
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:  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  had  been  much 
,  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  but  now 
he  gave  a  decided  preference  to  the  Vulgate. 
The  English  appeared  to  him  rugged,  con- 
strained) and  often  obscure,  where  the  Lattn 

■  was  smooth,  «asy,  and  intelligible.  The  former 
seemed  to  read  kkc  %  Iranslntion,  the  latter  like 
an  oviginal.  In  the  year  1762  he  begantoread 
the  ori^nals  with  these  versions  constantly  be- 
fore him,  M'hen  he  discovered  that  the  great 
ODJect  of  the  English  translators  had  been  to 

■  give  a  strictly  literal  version ;  wMlc  the  aiithor 
.of  the  Vulgate  had  endeavoured  to  render  the 

original  tquiva/mtfy,  into  such  language  as  was 
current  in  his  age-  Struck  with*  the  advantages 
-of  the  latter  method,  he  immediately  resolved  to 
io\lov/  the  same  plan,  if  he  should  be  encou- 
iTagcd  to  carry  his  projected  design  into  exe- 
>CUtion.  And  his  subsequent  careful  attention 
to  the  ancient  versions  in  the  Polyglott,  and  to 
tlie  modem  French,  Italian,  Dutch,  and  the 
Latin  versions  of  Munstcr,  Castatio,  Junius, 
and  Pngninus,  convinced  him  that  a  strictly  li- 
teral version  was  not  the  most  proper  to  convey 
jhc  meaning,  and  to  display  the  beauties  of  the 
originals.  When  it  was  understood  that  Dr. 
■Geddes  was  seriously  bent  on  the  design  of  a 
new  translation  of  the  liible,  he  met  with  much 
•discouragement  and  opposition  from  the  less 
•enlightened  members  of  his  own  communion, 
.origmating  in  their  well-known  dread  of  per- 
jiiitling  the  laity  to  have  access  to  the  Scriptures 
in  their  cutive  language.  Uut  as  he  was  satis- 
.^cd  that  his  projected  design  was  favourable  to 
the  interests  of  truth,  of  which  he  was  a  sincere 
■and  zealous  votary,  he  was  determined  to  per- 
•severe  in  liis  arduous  undertaking,  to  whatever 
■obloquy  it  might  exjiose  him.  He  had  been 
engaged  for  several  years  on  this  work,  before 
le  saw  any  prospect  of  meeting  with  encou- 
ragement sufficient  to  make  it  public,  if  it  were 
completed  and  ready  for  the  press.  He  had 
also  met  with  >  cruel  interruption  to  his  biblical 
studies,  probably  occasioned  by  a  want  of  assist- 
ance, which  his  higli-spirited  mind  could  not 
brook  to  receive  on  terms  inconsistent  with  his 
.unshackled  indupendcitcc,  and  his  determina- 
iion  to  pursue  his  object  on  t'lat  plan  which  his 
■own  judgment  suggested  to  be  the  most  ho- 
nourablo  and  useful.  In  these  circumstances, 
says  he,  "  I  had  but  little  hopes  of  being  ever 
in  a  situation  to  resume  them,  when  Provi<Ience 
threw  me  into  the  arms  of  such  a  pr.tron  as 
Origen  himself  might  have  been  proud  to  boa.'it 
-of :  a  patron  who,  for  these  ten  years  past,  has, 
with  9  dignity  peculisr  lo  himself,  afforded  me 
«,vcry  convenience  that  jny  hcait  could  desire 


towards  the  carrying  on  and  cbtnpleting  m^ 
arduous  work."  That  patron  was  the  late  ex- 
cellent lord  Fetre,  a  catholic  nobleman,  whose 
memory  is  enihled  to  the  lesfKct  of  Christians 
of  every  denomination,  for  the  leal  which  he  , 
discovered  in  promoting  the  extension  of  bib- 
lical literature.  In  the  year  17(16  Dr.  Geddes 
published  his  "  Prospectus  of  a  new  Tranaladon 
of  the  Bible,  from  corrected  Texts  of  the  Ori- 
ginals, compared  with  the  ancient  Versioiis« 
&c."  4to.  ;  which  attracted  'considerable  notice, 
and  afforded  evidence  of  the  approbation  which 
the  author's  plan  met  with  from  distinguished 

Srotcstant  ecclesiastics,  particularly  the  late  Dr. 
lennicott,  "  on  whose  tomb,"  as  Dr.  Geddes 
justly  and  beautifully  observed,  "  every  biblicd 
student  ought  annually  to  strew  the  tributary 
Sower."  In  the  following  year  our  author 
published  an  "  Appendix"  to  the  preceding,  ia 
the  form  of  a  Letter  to  I>.  Louth,  bishop  of 
London,  suggesting  a  variety  of  queries,  doubte, 
and  difficulties,  relative  to  a  vernacular  version 
of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  also  "  A  Letter  to  Dr. 
Priestley,  intended  to  prove,  by  one  prescriptive 
Argument,  that  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  primitive  Tenet  <rf  Christianity,"  8vo. 
The  argument  which  our  author  fixes  on  is,  tho 
decision  of  the  first  general  council  of  Nice. 
In  the  year  17^8  Dr.  Geddes  published  bis 
"  Proposals  for  printing  by  Subscription,  a 
new  Translation  of  the  Bible,  &c."  containing, 
besides  the  conditions  of  subscription,  speci- 
mens of  his  translation  and  notes.  In  the 
year  1790  our  author  published  "  A  General 
Answer  to  the  Queries,  Counsels, and  Criticisms, 
that  have  been  communicated  to  him  since  the 
Publication  of  his  Proposals,  &c."  replete  wiili 
learning,  ingenuity,  and  good  humour.  An- 
nexed to  it  is  a  List  of  the  Subscribers  to  his 
work,  in  perusing  which  the  liberal  mind  will 
be  gratified  by  observing  catholic  monasteries 
in  Germany,  colleges  in  the  English  and  Scotch 
universities,  catholic  and  protestant  bishops, 
and  clergy  of  diffi;rent  denominations,  all  united 
in  giving  encouragement  to  a  design  for  pro-r 
moting  a  more  intimate  accjuaintancc  with  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  But,  notwithstanding  that 
our  author's  list  of  subscribers  was  respectable, 
their  number  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and  could  scarce- 
ly afford  the  author  hopes  of  being  reimbursed 
the  espcnces  which  his  work  must  necessarily 
require,  much  less  compensate  him  for  the  ex- 
cessive exertion  to  which  he  had  devoted  him- 
self. And,  though  lord  Petrc's  generosity  se- 
cured to  our  author  all  the  comforts  of  hfe,  ani 
the  means  necessary  to  proceed  with  his  worlc. 
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it  coulfi  not  be  expected  that  it  should  also  in-  the  bishop,  informing  htm  that  he  was  not 
dctnnify  him  against  the  risk  attettding  a  plan  afraid  of  his  thieateningt,  and  should  laugh  at 
which  demanded  public  and  very  extensiTe  his  censuree,  lo  long  as  he  iras  conscious  that 
patronage.  Trusting,  hovever,  that,  when  the  be  deserved  thent  not ;  and  that  he  Would 
first  fruits  of  his  labours  made  their  appearance,  -oevcr  submit  to  the  injunction,  because  he 
tbe  libeial  and  discerning  would  not  suffer  his  deemed  it  rash,  ridiculous,  and  informal.  In 
services  in  the  cause  of  literature  and  truth  to  the  year  1794  the  author  published  a  longer 
want  encouragement,  he  detemined  to  com-  "  I<etter  to  the  Right  Reverend  John  Douglas, 
pimce  the  publication  of  hia  great  undertaking.  Bishop  of  Ccntunx,  and  Vicar- Apostolic  in 
^cording^,  in  the  year  ^7931  the  first  volume  the  London  District,"  in  which  he  protested  to 
was  given  to  the  public,  and  entitled  "  The  the  world  against  the  bishop's  tyrannical  pro- 
Holy  Bible,  or  the  Books  accounted  Sacred  by  ceedings,  and.  exposed  them,  on  tbe  ground  of 
Jews  and -Christians,  &c..  faithfully  translated  reason]  as  well  as  on  received  principles  of  cc- 
from  the  corrected  Terts  of  the  Originals;  clesiastical  discipline,  with  much  solid  argu- 
with  rariou*  Readings,  explanUory  Notes,  and  ment,  not  unmixed  with  a  happy  vein  of  irony, 
critical  Remarks,"  '4to.  This  volume  com-  lu  the  year  1797  Dr.  Geddes  published  the 
prises  the  Fentateuf^  and  the  Book  of  Joshua^  second  volume  of  his  new  translation,  con- 
Vid  sufficiently  satisfied  all  liberal  and  competent  tainuig  the  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings, 
judges,  that  die  author  had  not  undertaken  a  Chronicles,  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh.  In 
task  to  which  his  learning  and  abilities  were  the  pre&ce  to  this  volume  he  gives  up,  and 
not  fully  adequate.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  boldly  controverts,  thegencrallvreceivedopimon 
th^t  it  would  prove  ■  iaultless  work  i  but  after  respecting  the  plenary  msptration  of  the  Scrip- 
admittii^  every  objection  against  it,  not  ad-  tures  i  considers  tbe  Jewish  historians  to  have 
T9nced  by  ignorance  or  bigotry,  the  learned  written,  like  all  other  historians,  from  such 
world  concurred  in  prooouncii^  it  a  perform-  human  documents  as  they  could  find,  and  coo- 
ance  of  very  extraordinary  merit,  which  entitled  sequently  to  have  been,  like  them,  liable  to  mis- 
the  author  to  a  large  share  in  their  commend»>  takes;  assigns  them  a  lower  rank  in  respect  to 
tion  and  gmtitude.  Its  appearance  was  soon  elegance,  correctness,  and  lucid  order,  than  tlie 
followed  by  "  An  Address  to  the  Public  on  the  (elebraAcd  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
Fu^ication  of  the  fir*  Volume,  Sec."  in  which  speaks  of  them  as,  like  Homer,  blending  real 
h?  cfmplahis  of  attempts  which  had  been  made  facts  with  fanciful  mythology,  ascribing  natural 
by  bigotry  and  malevolence  to  deprive  him  of  event*  to  supernatural  causes,  and  introdadng 
the  frivts  of  his  imnunse  labouis.by  d^reciat-  a  divine  agency  on  every  extraoidiiiary  occur* 
tng  the  value  of  his  translaCion,  and  endeavoar-<  rence  ;  snd  expatiates  on  the  advantages  wluch 
log,  by  every  mean  art,  to  asperse  and  injure  would  result  to  the  cause  of  revelation  &om 
his  character ;  and  also  defends  himself  against  adopting  the  doctrine  of  partial  and  putative, 
the  "  monks,  friars,  witlings,"  and  other  assas-  >n  preference  to  that  of  absolute  and  plepary, 
tins  of  his  reputation,  in  language  that  is  un-  inspiration.  In  concurrence  with  such  notions, 
ctminwnly  energetic  and  el^ant,  and  which  he  rejects  as  fabulous,  and  unworthy  of  the 
breathes  at  the  same  time  a  noble  spirit  of  inte-  divine  goodness,  such  commands,  precepts,  and 
grify  and  independence.  Soon  after  the  pub-  injunctions,  as  seemed  to  his  mind  unworthy 
bcatioQ  of  this  volume,  three  catholic  bishops,  even  of  human  authority ;  maintaining  that  the 
SHCCaining  the  character  of  vicars-apostotic,  and  very  appearance  of  injustice,  in  any  act,  is  a 
the  titles  of  Rama,  Acanthos,  and  Centurisej  stronger  proof  that  God  did  not  command  it, 
addressed  pastoral  letters  to  their  respective  than  the  authority  of  all  the  Jewish  lustortans 
flocks,  wwming  them  against  the,  reception  and  put  together.  The  freedom  with  which  Dr. 
use  of  Dr<  Geddes's  version.  This  episcopal  Geddes  avowed  his  sentiments  on  these  topics, 
ftretch  of  power  occasioned  a  correspondence  exposed  lum  to  much  reproach  and  oblo«]uy, 
between  Dr.  Geddes  and  the  bishop  of  Centu-  not  only  among  the  members  of  his  own  com- 
riie,  in  the  course  of  which  tbe  latter  announc-  munion,  hot  among  the  diffin%nt  sects  of  Pro- 
ed  his  BuBpension  of  die  doctor  from  the  exer-  testants  vxho  entertained  different  views  .with 
cise  of  bis  ecclesiastical  fionctions,  unless,  with-  respect  to  the  in^iiratioii  of  the  Scriptures  % 
tH  a  prescribed  time,  he  dould  submit  to  an  and  their  clamour  against  him  was  still  farther 
injunction  contained  in  the  pastoral  letters,  heightened,  by  the  appeamnce  of  his  volume 
Such  conduct  the  doctor  resented  with  becoming  ef  "Critical  Ranarka,"  in  juslnfication  of  his 
•piric  and  wrote  a  highly  animated  letter  to  opiniqnt,  published  in  die  year  l8oOt  4to.  Tbe 
vot.  IV.  T  r 
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profound  eraditioD,  extensive  research,  \ad  Dr.  Geddes  ;  nor  did  he  believe  that  many  of 
Hcute  reasoning,  displayed  in  this  work,  excited,  the  higher  clergy  belonging  to  the  papal  church 
r,  the  reapcct  and  adniirationof  the  truly     could  have  rivalled  him  in  these  branches  of 


'learned*  candid,  and  liberal,  of  every  sect,  how-  Study.  By  the  bigotted  in  his  own  communioo 
ever  dissonant' their  opinions  were  m>m  the  au-  he  was  disclaimed  as  a  brother,  and  they  united 
tlior's.  In  the  year  last  mentioned  Dr.  Geddes  widi  many  among  the  protestant  sects  In  re- 
published, but  without  his  name,  "  A  modest  presenting  him  to  have  been  ^most,  if  not  en- 
Apology  for  the  Roman-catholics  of  Great  iircly,  an  infidel.  Such  a  representation,  how- 
Britain,  addressed  to  all  moderate  Protestants,  ever,  is  totally  irreconcileable  with  his  own 
and  particularly  to  tlie  Members  of  both  Houses  repeated  declarations  i  and  he  was  of  too  honcK 
of  Parliament, '  8vo.  In  this  work  the  author's  and  frank  a  temper  to  disguise  his  sentiments, 
learning,  accurate  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  however  obnosioos  tbey  might  be ;  and  he 
history,  liberality,  and  moderation,  appear  to  possessed  such  an  anient  attadiment  to  the  iiw 
eminent  advantage  ;  and  it  afFords  such  a  ww  terests  of  what  he  -contiderod  to  be  truth  and 
of  the  creed  of  the  more  enlightened  part  of  libertv,  that  he  disdained  the  mean  artifice  of 
the  modern  bririi^  Catholics,  as  shews  that  courtmg  the  good  opinion  of  any  man  by  ap- 
tliey  neither  merit  proscription  nor  persecution ;  proving,  or  seeming  to  approve,  any  principles 
while  it  ably  and  satisfactorily  establishes  their  which  he  did  not  really  hold.  A  Catholic  he 
claims,  on  tJie  footing  of  justice  and  policy,  to  a  was  "  abiolute,  a  Roman■^C2.^\^o\K  only  secundum. 
share  in  every  privilege  which  the  most  favour-  quid."  If,  by  the  epithet  Roihmi,  be  only  meant 
ed  of  tlieir  fellow- subjects  enjoy,  it  was  Dr.  holding  communion  with  the  tec  of  Rome,  and 
Geddes's  next  intention  to  present  to  tlie  public  acknowledging  the  primacy  of  its  bishop,  so  far 
a  new  translation  of  the  Hook  of  Psatms ;  but,  he  certainly  was  a  Roman-catholic ;  but  papal 
during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  his  studies  and  infallibility  he  maintained  to  be  **  as  absurd  ill 
litcnry  labours  were  greatly  interrupted  by  at-  itself,  as  it  is  pernicious  in  its  consequences  : 
tacks  of  a  painful  disease,  which  indicated  the  the  spurious  child  of  arrogance  and  ignorance, 
approach  of  his  great  change.  During  every  ibstered  by  credulity,  and  nurtured  by  servile 
interval  of  ease,  bowicier,  he  applied  to  the  adulation.'  In  the  preface  to  his  Critical  Re- 
work which  he  had  at  heart*  and  had  printed,  marks  he  makes  an  expticil  avowal  of  his  faith, 
in  an  octavo  sizet  one  hundred  and  four  of  the  "  The  Gospel  of  Jesus,"  aays  he,  "  is  my  reli- 
Psalms,  and  completely  prepared  for  the  press  gious  code  :  his  doctrines  are  my  dearest  de- 
ls far  as  the  i  i8th.  His  disorder  now  baffled  light :  his  yoke  to  me  u  easy,  and  his  burden 
all  remedies  or  palliatives,  and  terminated  his  light :  but  dus  yoke  I  would  not  put  on  y  these 
life  on  the  26th  of  February,  i8oa,  when  he  doctrines  I  could  not -admire  ^  that  Gospel  I 
was.in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of^hia  aee.  His  re-  would  not  make  my  law;  if  reason,  pure  reason, 
mains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  number  were  not  my  prompter  and  preceptress.  I  wilt- 
of  respectaUe  fnendi,  of  very  opposite  genti-  ingly  profess  myself  a  sincere,  though  unworthy, 
ments.  Catholics  and  Protestants,  churchmen  disciple  of  Christ.  Chrittian  is  my  name,  and 
,  and  dissenters,  whiga  and  tories,  united  in  pay-  Cathiiic  my  surname.  Rather  than  renounce 
iflg  their  common  tribute  of  unfngned  respect  these  glorious  titles  I  would  shed  my  blood  : 
to  the  memory  of  a  man  to  whom  they  had  all  ,  but  I  would  not  shed  a  drop  of  it  for  what  it 
been  zealously  attached  during  his  life,  which  neither  catholic  nor  christian.  Catholic  Christ^ 
had  been  consecrated  to  labours  in  which  tbey  lanity  I  revere  wherever  I  find  it,  and  in  whM- 
were  all  deeply  interested.  Of  Dr.  Geddes's  soever  sect  it  dwells :  but  I  cannot  revere  the 
profound  and  various  learning,  acute  and  pe-  loads  of  bay. and  stubble  which  have  been  blend- 
netrating  genius,  and  indefatigable  application,  ed  with  its  precioua  gems ;  and  which  still,. 
his  numerous  productions,  and  particularly  hia  in  every  sect  with  vraich  I  am  acquainted^ 
Brand  work,  and  the  pieces  which  bear  a  rela-  more  or  less  tarnish  ot  hide  their  lustre."  Dr. 
tiontoit,  aSiird  a  very  ample  testitnoDy.  With  Geddes's  disposition  was  truly  philanthropic  and 
respect  to  snch  subjects  as  were  move  particti-  benevolent,  and  his  wit  and  vivacity  contributed 
larly  conoected  with  the  profession  to  iniidi  he  greatly  to  the  delimit  of  the  s  ocial  parties  in 
was  educated,  a  learned  Italian  has  declned,  which  he  mixed.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  he  dis- 
dut  he  never  ^ew,  out  of  the  papal  dominionif  covered  too  great  irtitabilily  of  temper  ;  but 
a  person  more  dee^y  leacned  in  ecclesiastical  this  weakness  had  no  mixture  in  it  of  malignity, 
faistory,thecaninila«,thelitui^of'diechiirch,  or  ili-naturc.  He  was  also  often  led,  by  his 
and  the  diplomacy  of  die  court  of  Rotae,  tbw  zeal  ioi  what  he  conceived. to  be  truth,  into  aa 
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-etgerncss  in  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  feision;  but  they  were  unhappily  frustrated- by 
his  opinions,  which,  by  persona  ignorant  of  the  his  being  carried  off  in  a  decUnc  when  between 
-nian,was  sometimes  mis^en  for  an  overbearing  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.  He  retamed 
and  dogmatical  spirit.  No  person,  however,  through  life  that  relish  for  ancient  literature 
.was  a  more  strenuous  and  uniform  advocate  for  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth ;  and  de- 
uncontrolled  freedom  of  opinion,  and  freedom  voted  what  time  he  could  spare  from  the  duties 
of  discussion,  than  Dr.  Geddes^  and  he  was,  of  his  profession  and  the  necessary  aflFairs  of  his 
ia  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  genuine  family,  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  poets,  phi- 
Catholic,  extending  his  good>-vrill  to  all  of  every  losopnera,  and  historians.  The  treatise,  from 
sect  and  party,  and  disposed  to  grant  to  others  the  preface  of  which  these  particubrs  are  uken, 
every  privilege  which  he  claimed  for  himself,  aferds  honourable  evidence  of  an  eiteii&ive  ac- 
Besides  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  preceding  quaintance  both  with  their  language  and  sen- 
narrative,  Dr.  Geddes  was'the  author  of  the  ttments.  His  private  character  was  amiable 
fi>Uowing  anonymous  productions  :  "  A  Letter  and  worthy  in  all  respects ;  and  he  died  sin- 
to  a  Member  of  Parliament,"  1787,  Sro-  on  the  cereiy  broented  by  all  who  Icnew  him,  as  k 
expediency  of  a  general  repeal  of  all  penal  friend  to  learning,  virtue,  and  truth.  The  only 
statutes  that  regard  religious  opinions  j  "  t^pis-  production  of  his  pen  which  has  been  published 
loU  micaronica  ad  Fratrem  de  iii  que  gesta  is  posthumous,  and  entitled  "  An  Essay  on  the 
sunt  in  nupero  Dissentienlium  Conventu,  &c."  Composition  and  Manner  of  Writing  of  the 
1790,410.1  "  Carmen  Seculare  pro  Gallica  Ancients,  particularly  Plato,"  1748,  Hvo.  Se- 
Gente,  Tynnnide  aristocratica  erepta,"  of  the  verat  other  papers  were  left  behind  him  in  an 
nmc  date,  4to. ;  "  Ver-vert,  or  the  Parrot  of  unfinished  state,  which  were  designed  to  form 
Nevcrs,  a  Poem,  in  four  Cantos,  freelv  Iran^  another  volume- — M. 

lated  from  the  French  of  j.  B.  Gresset,  1793>  GEDDES,  Michael,  a  learned  English  di- 
4(0.  i  "  The  Battle  of  B — ng — r,  or  the  Church  vine,  who  floorisbed  in  die  seventeenth  and  the 
triumphant,  a  comic-heraic  Poem,  in  nine  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  haw 
Cantos,"  1797,  4I0.1  and  Kveral  other  light  not  been  able  to  collect  any  information  t«- 
poetic^  pieces,  sadrioal  cr  sprightly,  written  spccting  the  time  or  place  of  his  birth,  or  where 
by  way  of  relaxation  from  his  severer  studies-  he  received  his  education.  The  first  notice  of 
AioHthly  Mogax.frr  Aprils  l803.  New  Annual  him  which  we  have  seen  was  when  he  was  set- 
Remiter,i-]i6-l'fQl. — M.  tied  at  Usbon,  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain  to 
GEDDES,  James,  a  learned  Scotch  advo-  the  English  factory  in  that  city,  the  duties  ilf 
cate  and  philosophical  writer,  was  descended  which  oe  discharged  from  the  year  i(>78  to 
from  a  respectable  family  in  the  county  of  t688.  excepting  during  the  interval  about  to  be 
Tweedale,  and  bom  about  the  year  1710.  He  mentioned.  In  dutycar  1686  he  was  Summon- 
early  afibrded  evidence  of  a  good  natural  capa-  ed  to  appear  before  the  court  of  the  Inquisition, 
city,  and  a  desire  of  knowledge,  which  his  fatner  When  he  came  into  the  presence  of  the  judges, 
took  care  to  encourage,  and  provided  him  with  they  received  him  at  first  with  great  affectatioii 
proper  tutors  in  his  own  house.  Under  their  of  civility  and  courtesy,  desiring  liim  to  sit  down 
mstructions  he  made  a  rapid  progress  in  the  and  to  be  covered,  before  they  proceeded  to 
learned  languages  and  the  elements  of  phiiosor  examine  him.  After  this  ceremony  was  over, 
phy,  and  soon  entered  with  remarkable  spirit  they  sternly  asked  him  how  he  dared  to  preach, 
into  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  writers,  dia-  or  exercise  his  function,  in  that  city  .''  He  an- 
covering  %  manly  thirst  for  a  more  thoroush  swered,  that  he  enjoyed  that  liberty  hy  virtue  of 
acquaintance  with  them.  At  a  proper  age  he  an  article  in  the  treaty  between  the  crowns  of 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinourgh,  where  Portugal  and  England;  that  it  was  a  privilege 
be  studied  the  different  branches  of  philosophy,  which  had  never  nccn  called  in  question ;  and 
and  made  great  proficiency  in  the  mathematical  that  he  bad  resided  at  Lisbon  for  eight  yean, 
.sciences  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  during  which  time  he  had  served  riie  English 
Colin  Maclaurin.  After  he  had  finished  bis  factory  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain,  as  many 
philosophical  course,  his  attention  was  directed  others  had  done  More  him.  Ta  these  declar- 
to  the  law,  for  which  profession  ha  was  de-  ations  they  replied,  not  without  being  guilty 
signed}  and  when  he  had  gone  through  the  of  the  grossest  falshood,  that  they  were  entirely 
usual  preparatory  studies,  he  was  admitted  an  ignorant  till  lately  that  any  sudi  liber»  had  been 
advocate.  For  several  years  he  practised  at  the  assumed  by  htm  or  others,  and  thatif  they  had 
bar  witli  growing  reputation,  and  afibrded  fiatr  known  it  they  would  never  have  suffered  it. 
terinj;  hc^s  of  rising  to  eminence  in  his  pro-  They  then  ttriptly  forbade  him  to  minister  any 
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more  to  his  cengrega^n;  and,  after  threatening  of  Spam  and  Portufi^l,  and  to  the  cadiolio 
him  with  their  vengeance  if  lie  should  venture  controversy  ;  and  a  posthumous  volumei  cfi- 
t»  disobey  them,  gave  him  his  dismission.  It  titled  "  Several  Tracts  against  Popery,  together 
is  said,  and  not  witliout  probability,  that  they  .with  the  Life  of  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna,"  1 7 1 51 
were  encouraged  to  take  this  step  by  the  catholic  Sro.  Frtfaet  to  tht  piece  latt  nunthiud,  Bur- 
pany  in  England,  where  active  meaEurcs  were  nefs  HhuR^rm.  val.  Ill.b.  iv. — M. 
no*  pursuing  for  the  re- establishment  of  the  GEDOYN,  Nicholas,  abbe,  was  bom  of  a 
popish  religion.  Upon  this  interdiction,  letters  good  family  at  Orieans  in  166"].  He  was  edu- 
oi  complaint  weM  addressed  by  the  factory  to  cated  at  the  Jesuits'  college  in  Paris,  atid  after- 
die  bisnop  of  London ;  but  as  they  did  not  wards  entered  into  the  society,  in  which  he 
reach  England  before  the  suspension  of  his  continued  ten  years.  He  then  quitted  it,  and 
lordship,  all  hopes  of  speedy  redress  were  lost,  appeared  in  the  world  in  the  character  of  a  wit 
Until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  kScarborough,  the  Eng-  and  man  of  letters.  In  order  to  improve  him- 
lish  envoy,  the  English  Protestants  in  Lisbon  self  in  politeness  he  frequented  the  school  of 
were  wholly  debarred  the  exercise  of  their  reli-  the  celebrated  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  who  had  the 
fion  i  and  they  were  then  obliged,  fbr  a  time,  to  credit  of  forming  so  many  other  persohs  of 
shelter  tlKmselvcs  under  the  privileges  of  his  taste  and  fashion.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  he 
character  as  a  public  minister.  In  this  state  of  obtained  favours  horn  this  lady  when  ^e  was 
things  Mr.  Gcddeti  thought  it  ailvisable  to  le-  four-score,  but  this  is  probably  a  fiction  in  the 
Vxm  to  his  native  country,  which  he  did  in  the  annals  tA  gallantry.  His  way  of  life  did  not 
beginning  of  the  year  1688.  We  learn  no  far-  injure  his  fortune,  for  he  was  presented  with  a 
dier  particulars  concerning  him  after  his  arrival  canonry  of  the  Holy  Chapel  in  1711,  and  aA 
in  England,  than  that  he  was  created  doctor  of  -ftbbacy  somo  time  after,  which  he  exchanged 
laws,  and  made  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  for  the  abbacy  of  Notrc-Dame  de  Beaugency 
Samm  i  and  that  he  employed  much  of  his  timie  in  173a.  His  literary  repuution  opened  to 
in  preparing  difierent  works  for  the  press,  which  him  the  doors  of  the  Academy  of  Belles-iettres 
are  interesting  both  to  divines  and  historians,  in  1711,  and  of  the  French  Academy  in  1719. 
He  died  some  time  before  the  year  1715.  fii-  He  died  in  1744.  Tlie  abbe  Gedoyn  was  % 
ahop  Sumet,  who  was  his  acquaintance  and  man  of  great  urbanity  and  candour,  and  of 
friend,  says,  that  *'  he  was  a  learned  and  wise  Strict  integrity.  He  was  :i  passionate  admirer 
man.  He  had  a  true  notion  of  popery,  as  a  of  antiquity,  and  held  all  modern  attempts  in 
political  combination,  managed  by  ^Ishood  and  poetry  and  eloquence  as  greatly  inferior  to  the 
cruelty,  to  establish  a  temporal  enpiie  in  the  master-pieces  of  the  ancients.  He  obtained 
persons  of  the  popes.  All  his  thoughts  and  great  applause  by  two  translation.!,  that  of 
studies  were  chiefly  employed  iu  detecting  this  ^  "  Quintilian,"  and  of  "  Pausanias."  The  first 
of  which  he  has  given  many  useful  and  curious  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  elegant  perfbrm« 
essays  in  the  treatises  he  wrote,  which  arc  all  ancee  of  the  kind  ;  but  in  avoiding  a  servtlft 
highly  valuable."  Many  of  the  materials  for  transcription  of  his  author,  he  has  sometimes 
these  trctatiacB  he  cxillected  during  his  residence  indulged  himself  in  deviations  from  his  sense, 
at  Lisbon,  and  had  others  communicated  to  The  translation  of  Pausanias  is  also  elegant,^ 
him  by  bisbt^  Siillingfleet,  which  the  doctor  and  is  enriched  with  teamed  notes  ■,  its  exact- 
translated  out  of  the  original  Spanish  into  Eng-  iicss  has,  however,  been  called  in  question.  He 
lish.  They  consist  of  "  The  History  of  the  likewise  published  "  CEuvrcs  DiversCs,"  174;, 
Church  of  Malabar,  from  the  Time  of  its  being  izmo.,  a  collection  of  dissertations  on  moral 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  inthe  Year  1501,  and  literary  topics:  and  he  left  in  MSS.  ae- 
and  of  the  Synod  of  Diamper,  celebrated  in  the  veral  curious  dissertations,  among  which  is  an 
Tear  1599,"  1694, 8«>.;  "  The  Orurch  History  Examination  of  MiklA's  Paradise  Lost,  which 
of  Ethiopia,  including  an  Account  of  the  two  he  decides  to  be  a  glbomy,  barbarous,  and  dis^ 
great  Roman  Missions  into  that  Empire,  &c."  graceful  work — 'a  sentence  which  an  English- 

1696,  3vo,  {  "  The  Council  of   Trent  no  free  man  will  easily  bear  from  a  critic  of  his  countty. 
Assembly  j  more  fully  discovered  by  a  Collec-  Mereri.     VoUairtt  Siicle  de  Lauit  ^IF.—A.     ' 
tion  of  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  learned  Ur.  GEERf '  Charles  db,  cotaimander  of  Vasa    ' 
Vargas,  and  other  great  Ministers,  who  assisted  and  knight  of  the  Polar  Star,  member  of  the 
at  the  said  Synod  m  conuderable  Posts,  tec."  academiei'  of  Stockholm  and  Upsal,  and  a  ce- 

1697,  8vo. ;  "  Miscellaneous  Tracts,"  in  three  lebrated  naturalist,  was  descended  from  an  an- 
votumea,  1702.  8vo.,  &c.<  relating  to  subjects  in  cient  noble  Dutch  family,  established  in  Swe- 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  tustory,  partlcohuiy  that  -dan*  in  the  time  of  Guscavus  Adolj^itSjan  iir- 
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dindiial  of  whidi  introduced  into  tlut  country 
various  improvements,  particularly  the  method 
of  casing  cannon,  working  brass,  Sec.  and  on 
that  account  was  ennobled.  Charles,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article,  was  born  in  1 720,  and  in  his 
fourth  year  accompanied  his  parents  to  Holhind, 
from  which  he  returned  to  Sweden  at  the  ape 
of  eighteen-  He  studied  at  Utrecht,  and  hav- 
ing conceired  an  early  attachment  to  entomo- 
logy, in  conEequence  of  some  silk-worms  being 
presented  to  him,  his  fondness  for  the  study  of 
nature  was  confirmed  by  an  acquaintance  trith 
Muschenbroek,  which  he  kept  up  till  1761  by 
an  uninterrupted  epistolary  correspondence. 
His  uncle,  at  his  death,  appointed  him  his  exe- 
cutor i  but  being  then  too  youn^,  He  was  obliged 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  office  by  the  in- 
tervention of  others.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
continued  His  studies  at  Upsal,  under  Klingen- 
stiema,  Celsius,  and  LinnKus  ;  and,  on  account 
of  the  great  progress  he  made,  he  was  allowed 
to  undertalcc  the  management  of  his  property 
four  years  sooner  than  he  otherwise  could  have 
done.  As  he  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  iron 
worics  of  Dannemora,  and  it  was  exceedingly 
xlifficult  and  expensive  to  keep  Aem  free  of 
water,  he  did  a  great  service  to  these  mines  by 
the  activity  with  which  he  promoted  the  im- 
provements made  in  the  nuchinery.  About 
this  petiod  also  he  invented  an  apparatus  for 
drying  com  by  the  heat  of  the  smel ting-houses, 
which  had  been  before  lost,  so  that  horn  twelve 
to  fourteen  thousand  tons  of  com  were  dried 
annually  in  this  manner  at  his  works.  The 
riches  which  he  thus  acquired  he  privately 
shared  with  the  poor';  he  also  built  or  repair- 
ed churches,  and  established  various  schools. 
Though  the  direction  of  so  many  objects  re- 
quired IJie  greater  part  of  his  time  and  attention, 
he  devoted  liis  hours  of  recreation  to  the  study 
of  insectology,  which,  by  means  of  hii  great 
penetration  and  the  helps  he  employed,  sucK 
-as  works  of  every  kind  on  the  subject,  magnify- 
ing glasses,  &c.  he  carried  to  a  great  degree  of 
perfection.  Inthe  year  1761  he  wasappointed 
marshal  of  the  court,  and  knight  of  the  Polar 
Star-,  and  in  1772  he  was  made  commander  of 
the  order  of  Vasa,  with  the  grand  cross,  and 
the  year  after  a  baron.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  was  tormented  with  the  gout,whidi, 
having  attacked  the  vital  parts,  put  an  end  to 
his  existence  on  the  8th  of  March,  1778.  Two 
day*  before  his  death  he  corrected  a  sheet  of 
his  wofk  upon  insects,  which  wa»  then  under 
thepreif.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm^ 
who  made  a  present  to  his  widow  of  dte  above 
-work,  togetfaec  vith  various  Datum)  pn>duction8>* 


shewed  dieir  respect  for  his  memory  by  "a 
medal,  De  Geer  had  a  strong  attachment  to 
natural  history  from  his  youth,  and  particularly 
entomolojry,  and  nature  as  well  as  good  fortune 
enabled  him  to  gratify  this  passion  in  the  fullest 
manner.  He  caused  the  observations  lie  made 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  learned 
societies;  but  as  they  daily  increased,  he  re- 
solved to  publish  ihem  in  separate- volumes,  the 
first  of  which  appeared  in  the  year  lyjJ,  under 
the  title  of  "  Memoires  pour  servir  i  THistoirc- 
des  Insectes,"  with  thirty-seven  plates.  Nine- 
teen years  after,  the  second  volume  appeared^ 
and  in  1779  the  seventh  and  last.  In  this  ela- 
borate work  the  ingenious  author  has  brought 
forwards  a  great  deal  of  new  information  in 
regard  to  insects  ;  nnd  many  of  tlie  figures  were- 
deimeated  by  himself.  On  account  of  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  entomology,  he  was  culled 
the  Swedish  Reaumur ;  and  Boimet  acknow- 
ledges him  to  be  an  original  observer-  But 
this  work,  consisting  of  seven  large  volumes, 
quarto,  with  a  great  many  plates,  was  exceed- 
ingly dear }  and  it  had  ako  become  scarce,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  copies  of  the  first  vo- 
lume were  destroyed  by  a  fire.  Tliis  de6cieiicyi. 
however,  was  in  some  measure  supplied  by  a. 
German  translation,  the  production  of  the  ce- 
lebrated'Goczft  of  Quedlingburg  (sec  Goeze), 
and  by  these  means  the  work  was  made  much 
better  known.  The  translator  enriched  it  with 
a  variety  of  notes,  and  considerable  additions^ 
together  with  references  to  various  other  writers. 
Professor  Retzius,  of  Lund,  has  given  a  kind 
of  extract  from  De  Geer's  work  in  Latin,  for 
the  use  of  those  who  cannot  procure  the  ori- 
ginal, and  who  arc  unacqunnted  with  thfe 
French  or  the  German.  It  is  entitled  "  Car. 
L,  B.  de  Gecr  Genera  &  Species  Insectomm^ 
e  generosissimis  Aurtoris  Scriptis  extraxit,.  dt- 
gessit,  Latinc  quoad  partem  reddidit,  &  ter- 
minologiam  Insectorum  Linncanam  addidit,  A. 
J^  Retzius,"  Lipr.  i-jH^,  Bvo.  De  Geer  wrott 
also,  in  the  Swedish  language,  "  An  Oration 
on  the  Procreation  of  Insects,"  Stack.  1754; 
together  with  various  papers  in  the  Transac- 
rions  of  the  academies  of  Stockholm  and  Up-  - 
sa).  Hirjchifi^t  Manual  of  ftniiient  Persons, 
ivhf  died  in  the  tighlemth  Century. — L 

GEJER,  Mart™,  a  learned  German  lu- 
theran  divine,  was  bom  at  Leipsic,  in  dte  year- 
1614,  and  received  his  education  at  the  univeiv 
aity  in  his  native  city.  He  was  created  a  doctor 
of  divinity,  professor  of  Kebrew,  minister  of 
St.  Thomas's,  and  afterwards  preacher,  con- 
fessor, and  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  council! 
ttftlie  elector  of  Saxonf.  UedtedioKSSi^wIuiB 
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sbovt  »xty-seven  years  of  age.  He  was  the  submittal  to  the  condemnation  of  Acacius. 
author  of  learned  and  uieful  "  Commentaries,"  This  obKtinacy  of  the  pope  gave  great  uneasi- 
in  the  Latin  language,  on  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  ness  to  the  catholic  bishops  of  the  East,  who 
Ecclesiagtcs,  and  the  Book  of  Daniel ;  a  treatise  were  sensible  of  the  advantage  which  the  euty- 
"  On  the  Mourning  of  the  Hebrews,"  in  the  chian  party  wotdd  derive  from  the  continuance 
same  language  )  and  many  otlier  works  abound-  of  the  breach  between  them  and  Rome,  and 
ing  in  enidUion.  They  were  collected  together  they  applied  to  t!ie  embassador  Fanstus,  who 
.  and  printed  in  two  volumes  folio,  at  Amster-  wrote  to  the  pope,  apprising  him  of  the  fata! 
dam,  in  1695  and  i6g6.  Moreii.  Nouv.  Diet,  consequences  which  they  apprehended  to  their 
liif/. — M.  cause,  if  he  should  persist  in  his  resolution. 
GELASnjS  I.  pope,  was  an  African  by  But  Gelasiua  still  continued  inflexible,  and  re- 
birth, and  admitted  to  the  papal  dignity  in  the  turned  an  answer  to  Faustus,  which  not  only 
year  492,  on  the  death  of  Felii  III ,  to  whom  cut  off  all  hopes  of  accommodation,  but  pro- 
ne had  been  secretary.  As  soon  as  he  had  voked  the  eastern  bishops  to  such  a dcgixc:,  that 
been  installed,  he  \(Tote  a  letter  to  the  emperor  they  separated  themselves,  in  their  turn,  from' 
Anastasius,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  promo-  the  communion  of  Rome,  struck  the  :.jmc  of 
tion,  in  which  he  recommended  to  his  protec-  Gelasius  out  of  the  dyptychs,  and  unanmiously 
.tion  die  catholic  church  and  the  faidi  of  Chal-  resolved  neither  tocommumcate  with  hlno,  nor 
cedon.  At  the  same  rime  he  neglected  to  no-  with  any  person  who  should  do  so.  'Ihus  did 
dfy  his  election  to  Euphemius,  the  patriarch  of  this  po[>e,  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  prid^,  and  a 
Constantinople,  as  was  customary.  The  patri-  determination  to  maintain,  at  all  cv:-nts,  -what 
arch,  however,  would  not  sutTcr  that  token  of  his  predecessors  had  done,  lose  a  favc^iirabk  op- 
disrespect  to  prevent  him  from  embracing  the  portunity  of  -healing  the  great  scliii-ni  betwten 
opportunity  which  a  new  pontificate  aflbrded  the  eastern  and  western  churches,  and  con- 
him,  of  attempting  to  bring  about  measures  tribute  to  increase  the  unchristian  animosiur 
for  a  rcoMiciliation  between  the  easterfi  and  between  them  durii^  the  whole  of  his  pontib-* 
western  churches^  Accordingly,  he  wrote  a  cate.  In  the  year  494  Gelasius  wrote  letters  to 
.letter  to  the  pope,  in  very  fnendly  and  affec-  the  bishops  of  Dalmatia,  and  in  the  following 
tionate  terms,  entreating  him  to  pity  the  dis-  year  to  those  of  Dardania,  which  are  partly 
tractcd  state  of  the  church,  and  to  contribute,  memorials,  justificatory  of  his  conduct  in  the 
as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  re-unite  those  in  business  of  Acacius,  and  partly  manifestoes 
one  communion  who  were  united  in  the  same  against  the  Eutychians  and  Pelagians,  whom  he 
faith.  He  also  conjured  him  not  to  imitate  his  exhorted  them  to  oppose  with  vigour,  and  to 
predecessor,  in  insisting  that  the  name  of  Aca-  treat  them  as  enemies  to  the  church,  and  rebels 
4nus  should  be  erased  from  the  sacred  dyptychs,  to  St.  Peter.  In  the  year  494,  according  to 
since  the  people  and  clcrgr  of  Constantinople  some  writers,  he  held  a  council  of  seventy  bi- 
never  would  submit  to  such  an  indignity  on  the  shops  at  Rome,  in  which  a  decree  drawn  up  by 
memory  of  that  patriarch.  To  this  letter,  and  him  concerning  canonical,  ecclesiaarical,  and 
a  second  of  the  like  import,  the  pope  returned  apochryphal  Scriptures,  was  confirmed ;  but  the 
an  answer  written  in  a  most  arrogant  and  im-  genuineness  of  that  decree  is  disputed  or  dc- 
jKiious  style,  in  which  he  declared  nis  fixed  de*  nicd  by  other  writers.  In  the  following  year 
termination 'not  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church  he  held  a  council  at  Rome,  consisting  of  forty- 
o{  Constantinople  while  the  name  of  Acacius  six  bishops,  of  whose  proceedings  nothing  has 
was  kept  in  the  dyptychs.  In  the  following  reached  oar  times,  excepting  an  account  of  their 
year,  when  Theodonc,  the  new  king  of  luly,  having  le-admitted  to  the  communion  of  the 
sent  a  solenui  embassy  to  Constantinople,  at  the  church,  and  to  his  episcopal  rank  and  see,  Mi- 
Jiead  of  which  were  Faustus  and  Irenxus,  both  senus  bishop  of  Cumae,  who  had  been  cxcom- 
Romans)!  of  the  first  rank,  Gelasius  took  the  municated  and  deposed  under  the  pontificate  of 
opportunity  of  committing  to  their  care  a  letter  Felix  III.  for  communicating  with  Acacius. 
addressed  to  all  the  bi^ops  of  the.  eastern  em-  Before,  however,  sentence  of  absoludon  vras 
pire,  in  which  he  attempted  to  justify  his  con.  pronounced  in  favour  o£  Misenus,  he  M^a* 
.ductinref using  communion  to  those  who  per-  obliged  solemnly  to  declare  that  he  condemned, 
sistcd  in  honouring  the  memory  of  a  person  ex-  anauiematised,  and  for  ever  execrated,  all  who 
communicated  by  the  holy  see  ;  and  after  de-  had  held  communion  with  Acacius,  or  lived  in 
scanting  on  its  dignity  and  pre-eminence,  repeat-  communion  with  his  successors  and  abettors  j 
ed  his  resolution  to  persevere  in  treating  them  by  which  act  the  curse  of  the  church  was  de- 
«B  strangers  to  the  fold  of  St.  Peter,  unul  they  'nonnced  against  many  who  hSive  sact  been  he- 
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nonred  and  invoked  by  her  as  eminent  and  first-  reader  may  find  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of 
rate  saints.  During  the  papacy  of  Gela^ius  the  its  genuineness.  Tlie  treatise  itself  is  inserted 
manichKan  te«  began  to  revive  at  Rome,  in  me  eighth  volume  of  the  "  Biblioth,  Patr." 
thou{[h  in  great  privacy  i  on  which  occaNiMi  he  and  tn  the  "  Antidotum  adversus  Hxrescs," 
issued  a  decree  by  wnich  all  persons  who  em-  published  at  Basil  in  1528,  folio.  Cehsitts 
braced  their  sentiments  were  condemned  to  ba-  also  b  thought  to  liave  been  the  author  of  the 
nishment,  and  their  books  ordered  to  be  pub-  "  Codex  SacramentHrius,"  which  is  a  collection 
licly  burnt.  And  as  it  was  customary  with  of  such  forms  of  public  prayers  and  adminU 
those  who  were  tinctured  with  their  opinions  to  stration  of  the  san^ments  as  were  in  use  in  the 
receive  only  the  bread  at  the  celebration  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  his  time,  digested  in  a  new 
Eucharist,  but  to  refaie  the  wine,  be  condemn-  order,  and  inchiding  many  addittonal  forms  of 
ed  that  practice  in  the  strongest  terms,  order-  his  own.  The  MS.  of  this  Codes  >ay  hid  un- 
ing  that  those  who  refused  the  communion  in  noticed  for  many  ages,  until,  in  the  year  151521 
both  kinds  should  be  excluded  from  both,  "  be-  upon  the  dispersion  c^  the  Florentine  library,  it 
cause  one  and  the  same  mystery  cannot  be  dt-  fdl  into  the  hands  of  Paul  Pctau,  by  whose  son 
Tided  without  great  sacrUege."  It  is  curl-  tt  was  placed  in  the  library  of  Christina  queen 
ous  to  observe  the  dissonance  on  this  subject  of  Sweden.  Dy  that  [u-incess  it  was  entrusted 
between  the  avowed  sentiment  of  the  papal  to  Joseph  Maria  'iliomasius,  who  printed  it  for 
church  at  this  period,  and  what  in  succeeding  the  first  time  at  Rome,  in  168a,  410.  la 
ages  was  declared  to  be  the  catholic  doctrine  1685  it  was  reprmted  at  Parts,  under  the  in- 
concerning  the  Eucharist  by  the  councils  of  spection  of  father  John  Mabillon,  together  with 
Constance  and  Trent.  In  the  year  496  Getasius  some  other  ancient  liturgies,  and  very  learned 
-died,  after  he  had  lilted  the  pontific^  chair  four  dissertations  on  the  old  Gallican  liturgy,  in 
years  and  between  eight  and  nine  months,  one  volume  4to.  Cavt't  Hut.  Lit.  vot.  I. 
His  greatest  praise,  according  to  his  catholic  tub  Sat.  Nftt.  Plat'ina  de  Kit.  Pont.  Dupln. 
eulogists,  arose  from  the  zeal  which  he  display-  JUertri.     Bev/er. — M. 

ed  in  opposing  heresies  *,  his  spirit  in  enforcing         GELASIUS  II.,  pope,  was  descended  from 

canonical  obedience  and  discipline ;  and,  above  an  illustrious  family  at  Gaeta  in  Campania,  of 

all,  his  boldness  in  endeavouring  to  maintain  which  city  he  was  a  native.   His  christian  name 

the  supremacy,  and  to  enlarge  the  authority,  of  was  John,  and  the  surname  by  which  he  was 

the  Roman  see.     He  was  the  author  of  various  commonly  distinguished  before  his  elevation  tO' 

writings,  still  extant :  among  which  are  **  Six-  the  pontificate  was  taken  from  the  place  of  hi& 

teen  Letters,"  and  several  fragments  of  letters,  birth.     In  early  life  he  embraced  the  monastic 

directed  to  difftirent  public  characters  -,  a  trca-  state  among  the  Benedictines  at  Monte  CassinOk 

tise,  "  De  Anathcmatis  Vinculo ;"  "  A  Dis-  where  he  applied  himself  with  great  diligence 

course  against  the  Senator   Andromachus,  and  to  his  studies,  and  acquired  a  high  character 

other    Romans,"  who    wished    to    restore  the  for  learning,  abilities,  and  virtue.     Pope  Ur- 

feast  called  Luperealia,  which  Gelasius  had  sup-  ban   II.  hearing   of  his  extraordinary  endow- 

pressed  i  "  A  Treatise  against  the  Pelagian  He-  mciits,  sent  forhim  to  Rome,  and,  having  found 

rosy ;"  and  "  An  Account  of  the  Circumstances  him  admirably  qualified  for  business^  at  first 

which     took    place  on  the  Absolution  of  the  made  him  his  secretary,  and  in  tlie  year  108& 

Prelate  Miscnus."  The  above-mentioned  pieces  preferred  him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  deacon, 

are  all  inserted  in   the  fourth  volume  of  the  Not  long  after  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of 

"  Collectio  Conciliorum."     But  the  most  cele-  the  Roman  church.     Upon  the  death  of  pope- 

brated  of  this  pontiff's  productions  is  "  A  Trea-  Paschal  in   1118,  John  of  Gaeta  was  unani~ 

tise  against  Kutyches  and  Nestorius,  conceniing  inousty  chosen  his  successor  by  the  cardinals 

the  two  Natures  in  Christ."     Several  catholic  and  Roman  clergy,  when  he  took  the  name  of 

writers, among  others  Baronius  and  Bellarminc,  Gelasius   11.    'iiie   imperial  party  at  Rome*, 

have  attempted  to  prove  that  this  is  not  a  ge-  however,  were  greatly  enraged  when  they  heaxd 

nuine  production  of  our  Gelasius,  but  is  to  be  of  this  choice,  without  die  consent  and  eveik 

attributed  to  Gelasius  of  Cyzicus.     Their  wish  knowledge,  of  the  emperor;:  asd  CoKtus  Fran~ 

to  have  it  ascribed  to  any  other  author  than  a  gipani,  one  of  the  mosfpowerful'ofdteRomaife 

Roman  pontiff  arose,  moat  probably,  from  its  nobility,  and  then  at  die  head  of  that  pattyi  asr 

prescnting  us  with  the  clearest  evidence,,  that  scmbiing  a  body  of  armed  men,  broke  into  the- 

ac  the  lime   when  it   was  written  the  doc-  church  of  tfac  benedicrinc  monastery,  whi&the 

trine  of  transubsuntiation  was  unknown  in  the  cardinals  were    performing  the    ceremony  ofi 

church.     lo  Cave  and  Dupin,  lioweTer>  the  adoration^  when,  after  falling  upon  and  beating 
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tfacse  defeiicelesj  men  in  a  cruel  and  baibaroua  csmonically  elected ;  and  he  also  wrote  to  die. 
maancr,  Fraiigipani  ordered  the  new  pope,  who  archbishop  of  Toledo,  otdcriiii!  htm  to  cause  an- 
was  covered  with  blood,  lo  be  put  into  irons  other  ardibishop  of  Braga  to  oc  elected  in  tlic 
and  taken  to  his  house^  where  he  was  thrown  room  of  Bouidin ;  and  to  the  Romans,  exhort- 
into  a  dark  dungeon.  In  the  mean  time  the  ing  them  to  avoid  him  as  an  usurper  and  ex- 
opposite  paitv,  when  they  heard  of  the  inhuman  communicated  person.  After  tht'  emperor. had 
treatment  which  the  pope  had^met  with,  took  continued  about  three  montlis  at  Rome,  during 
tip  arms,  and  surrounding  in  great  numbers  the  which  time  he  was  crowned  anew  b^  Bourdin 
house  of  Frangipani,  with  the  prefect  of  the  as  pope,  having  been  crowned  by  hun  before 
city  and  others  of  the  nobility  at  their  head,  only  as  papal  legate,  he  returned  to  Tuscany, 
threatened  to  set  fire  to  it,  and  to  put  him  and  Upon  the  emperor's  retreat  Gelasius  returned 
his  family  to  death,  if  the  pope  were  not  imme-  privately  to  Romej  where  he  believed  that  his 
diatcly  released.  This  threatening  procured  the  party  was  suQlciently  strong  to  enable  him 
pontiff  his  liberty,  who  was  immediately  car-  shortly  to  drive  his  rival  from  the  throne.  After 
ried  ill  triumph  CO  [heLateran, and  there  crowned  lying  concealed  for  some  time,  he  was  at  length 
with  the  usual  solemnity.  Out  as  the  pope  had  encouraged  by  his  friends  to  celebrate  mass 
only  received  deacon's  orders,  while  preparations  publicly  in  the  church  of  St.  PraJtedes.  But 
weremakingforconferringouhimthepricsthood,  the  service  was  scarcely  begun,  when  Frangi- 
and  for  his  consecration,  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  pani,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  (breed  - 
by  a  rapid  march  from  Lombardy,  arrived  with  his  way  into  the  church,  intending  to  seize  on 
an  army  unexpectedly  at  Rome,  with  the  dc-  Gelasius,  and  to  send  him  a  prisoner  to  the  em- 
sign,  as  wm  supposed,  of  seizing  the  person  of  peror.  Tlic  pope,  however,  was  enabled  to 
the  new  pontiff',  and  obliging  him  to  conRim  make  his  escape  ;  aiiit,  his  friends  flocking  from, 
the  decree  which  he  had  forci:d  his  predecessor  sU  (quarters  in  his  support,  a  civil  war  com- 
to  sign  concerning  investitures.  Gelasius  was  menced  in  Rome,  in  which  numbers  of  lives 
no  sooner  apprised  of  his  arrival,  than  he  escap-  were  lost  on  both  sides.'  But  as  the  imperial 
ed  with  several  cardinals  from  Rome,  and,  after  party  at  length  prevailed  in  the  city,  Gelasius, 
evading  tlie  pursuit  of  the  imperial  troops,  w^s  despairing  of  being  ever  able  to  expel  his  rival, 
enabled  to  reach  Gaeta,  where  he  was  received  resolved  to  quit  not  only  Rome,  but  Italy,  and 
with  loud  acclamations,  and  had  embassadors  to  retire  to  France.  Accordingly,  he  embark- 
8cnt  lo  him  by  the  Norman  princes,  who  de-  ed  at  Ostia  with  six  cardinals,  and,  after  land- 
clared  themselves  ready  to  support  him  to  the  ing  at  Pisa  and  Genoa,  arrived  at  St.  Gilles 
utmost  of  their  power.  When  the  emperor  in  Provence,  in  the  month  ofNovembcr,  riiS. 
found  that  the  pope  was  got  cut  of  his  reach,  Here  he  was  received  with  all  possible  marks  of  ' 
he  sent  embassadors  to  him,  inviting  him  to  re-  respect  and  esteem,  and  supplied  by  the  clergy 
turn  to  Rome,  ami  ofFcring  to  confirm  his  elec-  and  nobility  with  large  sums  of  money,  in  order 
tion  upon  the  condition  of  his  renouncing  all  to  support  him  in  his  rank  and  dignity.  And 
right  to  investitures ;  but  at  the  same  time  in-  no  sooner  did  Lewis,  wimamed  the  Groji,  at 
forming  bin),  that  if  he  did  not  comply  with  that  time  king  of  France,  hear  of  his  arrival  in 
that  condition,  anotlier  person  should  be  chosen  his  dominions,  than  he  sent  him  rich  presents, 
pope  in  his  room.  Gelasius  returned  for  an-  with  assurances  of  his  protection,  and  his  sin- 
&wer>  that  he  was  unalterably  determined  never  cere  desire  of  seeing  tiim  firmly  established 
to  part  with  anjr  of  the  undoubted  rights  of  his  upon  the  pontifical  throne.  After  this  the  pope 
sec ;  and  that  his  election,  being  perfectly  ca-  visited  several  cities,  in  the  exercise  of  his  pon- 
nanical,  required  no  confirmation }  immediate-  tifical  functions,  and  appointed  a  council  to 
ly  after  ♦hich  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  re-  meet  at  Rheims,  in  the  following  year,  to  con- 
ceived consecration  at  Gaeta.  The  emperor,  suit  about  the  correction  of  the  state  of  ecclesi- 
higlily  provoked  at  the  answer  of  Gelasius,  or-  astical  discipline  in  the  Galilean  churches,  ilut 
dercd  a  new  election  to  take  place  j  when,  upon  being  in  the  mean  time  attacked  by  tlic  pleurisy, 
his  recamniendation,  Maurice  Bourdin,  arch-  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  monastery 
bishop  of  Braga,  was  chosen  to  the  pontifical  of  Clagny,  wliere  he  died  in  the  month  of  Ja- 
ehair,  who  took  the  name  of  Gregory  VIII.,  nuary,  tup,  when  he  had  held  the  papal  dig- 
and  was  acknowledged  lawful  pope  by  all  the  uity  little  more  than  one  year.  He  bears  the 
imperial  party  at  Rome.  No  sooner  was  Ge-  cliaractei  of  having  been  a  pontiff  of  eminent 
Ijiuub  informed  of  what  had  taken  place  at  worth,  equally  distmguished  by  his  pety,  and 
Rome,  than  hg  wrote  to  the  Galilean  bishops,  the  exemplary  virtues  of  his  life.  There 
exhorting  tliem  to  adhere  to  him,  who  had  been  ue  eUant  six  "  Letters"  of  his  in  th^  teudi 
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volume  of  the  "  Collectio  Concil. ;"  and  "  The 
Life  of  Erasmus,  Bishop  of  Gaeta,"  In  Latiii 
piose,  and  those  of  "  Anatolia"  and  "  Cscsa- 
rius,"  in  Latin  verse,  Tlic  pieces  last  men- 
tioned were  publishctl  at  Rome,  with  the  Li/c 
of  Gelasius,  by^  the  abbot  Constantine  Cajetan,  in 
1639.  Cd-vi't  Hilt.  Lit.  vol.  n.  lub  Sa^:  Wald. 
Plalina  de  Vit.     Pont.    Morni.     Bower. — M. 

GEI-ASIUS,  bishop  of  Csesarca,  in  Pales- 
tine, was  the  nephew  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
and  consecrated  successor  to  Euzoius  in  the  sec 
of  Casarea,  in  the  year  a8o.  Thcodoret  gpeaks 
in  high  terms  of  his  character,  and  praises  a 
homuy  of  his  on  the  Epiphany,  of  which  he 
has  preserved  a  fragment  in  his  third  dialogue 
concerning  Heresies.  St.  Jerome  also  classes 
him  among  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  his  age, 
and  commends  him  for  the  correctness  and  po- 
lish of  his  style,  but  says,  that  he  would  not 
publish  his  worl^.  According  to  father  Labbe, 
some  fragments  of  the  writings  of  this  bishop, 
explanatory  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  of  the 
traditions  of  the  church,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Greek  collection  of  testimonies,  under  the  name 
of  John  Damascenus,  in  the  "  Codex  Claro- 
mont."  Fhotius  assures  us,  that  he  had  read  a 
translation  into  Greelcby  this  author,  of  the  two 
books  in  continuation  of  Eusebius,  written  by 
RuQinus.  Fabricius,  however,  maintains,  that 
the  work  which  Photius  read  was  no  other  than 
the  History  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  which  will 
be  noticed  in  the  next  article ;  and  he  asks, 
how  the  hypothesis  that  this  bishop  of  Caesarea 
should  have  been  the  translator  of  KufGnus's 
History  is  to  be  reconciled  with  chronology? 
since  uie  latter  was  not  given  to  the  public  till 
the  year  400,  and  GetasiuB  was  dead  in  the 
year  394.  Fahrku  Bibl.  Grac.  W.  VIII.  lib. 
V.  cap.  24.  Cave'j  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  L  )ub  Sac. 
Arian.     Dupin.—U. 

GELASIUS,  surnamed  Ctzicenos  from 
the  place  of  his  hinh,  was  the  son  of  a  presby- 
ter of  the  church  at  Cyzicum,  and  flourished 
about  the  year  476.  By  some  writers  he  is  said 
to  hare  been  bishop  of  Cxsarea,  in  Palestine ; 
but  others,  and  those  particularly  who  appear 
to  have  examined  with  the  greatest  care  the  cir- 
cumstances related  concerning  him,  make  no 
mention  of  his  having  been  raised  to  the  episco- 
pal dignity.  When  young,  he  found  in  his  fa- 
ther's possession  a  manuscript  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Dalmatius  bi- 
shop of  Cyzicuni.  As  the  Catholics  were  at 
that  time  persecuted  by  the  Eutychians,  under 
the  countenance  of  the  emperor  Basiliscus,  and 
as  that  sect  boasted  thai  the-decrees  of  the  coun- 


cil of  Nice  were  favourabltr  to  their  principles, 
he  determined  to  draw  up  a  new  history  of  that 
council,  with  the  design  of  confuting  their  re- 

Eresentations.  He  at  first' thought  that  it  would 
e  sufhcient  for  his  purpose  to  transcribe  all  the 
acts  of  the  council  as  detailed  in  his  MS. :  but, ' 
finding  it  imperfect,  he  says  that  he  was  forced 
to  add  to  them  several  things  related  by  other 
authors,'  particularly  by  Eusebius  bishop  of 
Cxsarea,  and  Ruffinus.  The  work  which  he 
produced  is  divided  into  three  books  -,  of  which  • 
the  two  first  contain  the  History  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  the  third  only  three  Letters  of  the  em- 
peror Constantine.  This  history,  however,  it 
nothing  more  than  a  coUcction  of  treatiKS,  and 
pieces  taken  out  of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozf^ 
men,  and  Theodoret.  What  is  not  borrowed 
from  these  authors,  is  either  dubious,  or  ma-  - 
nifestly  false-  Di^piQ  says,  that  "  Th«re  is 
neither  order  in  his  narrathre,  dot  correctness  in 
his  observations,  nor  elegance  in  his  expret* 
sions,  nor  judgment  in  his  choice  of  matter,  nor 
good  sense  in  his  determinations :  so  that  he 
must  be  pronounced  a  bad  compiler,  who  has 
collected  without  any  discrimination  whatever 
he  fouud  relating  to  the  council  of  Nice,  iriie- 
ther  good  or  bad ;  not  examining  whether  it 
were  true  or  false."  This  history  was  publish- 
ed at  Paris,  by  Robert  Balfour,  a  Scotchman, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  in  15591  octa- 
vo ;  and  it  is  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  "  Collectio  Concilior."  Fabricii  Bibl.  Grac. 
vol.  VJIL  lib.  V.  cap.  24.  Cavit  Hist.  Lit. 
vol.  /.  iiib  Sac.  Neit.  Dupin.  Moreri.—M. 
GELDENiJAUR,  Gerard,  a  divine  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Ntmeguch  in  1462.  He 
received  his  education  first  at  Deventer,  and 
then  at  Louvain,  where  he  contracted  an  inti» 
macy  with  Erasmus.  Being  recommended  to 
the  court  of  Charles  V.  then  archduke,  hewbs 
for  some  time  reader  and  historian  to  that 
prince;  but  his  inclination  for  a  more  settled 
life  caused  him  to  accept  of  the  post  of  Latin 
secretary  and  private  reader  to  Philip  bishop  of 
Utrecht,  which  he  held  rill  the  death  of  that 
prelate.  In  1526 hewasseut  by  Maximilian  of 
Burgundy  to  Wittemberg,  in  order  to  examine 
the  schools  and  the  state  of  religion  in  that 
country.  He  was  so  much  impressed  with 
what  he  there  saw,  tliat  he  openly  joined  the 
lutheran  party,  and  went  to  Worms,  whore 
he  married,  and  undertook  the  education  of 
youth.  His  friend  Erasmus  was  so  displeased 
witli  his  change  of  religion,  that  he  wrote 
against  him,  under  the  name  of  Vultarius,  and 
complains  much  of  his  conduct  towards  him- 
self.    Gcldenhaur  removed  to  Augsburg,  and 
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then  to  MarpuTg,  where  he  was  first  professor  of 
hjitory,  and  afterwards  of  theology.  He  died  of 
the  plague  in  that  place,  in  154^-  He  publish- 
ed Latin  poems,  orations,  and  epistles,  and  also 
s^eral  historical  works,  of  which  the  principal 
arc, "  Historia  Batavlca ;"  "  Historiie  sua  ^ta- 
lis Lib.  VII }"  "  Gennanicarum  Hislor.  lUus- 
tratio  -,"  "  Descriptio  Insnlx  Batavorum  j"  "  Uc 
Viris  illustribus  Inferioris  Germania: ;"  "  Cata- 
logus  Epiacoporam  Traject."  He  also  wrote 
some  pieces  in  controversial  divinity.  Frtheri 
Theatr.     Alsreri.     Bayle. — A. 

GELLERT,  Christian  Fihichtegott, 
extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  at  ^eipsic, 
the  favouriie  'writer  of  the  Germans,  and  one  of 
the  moat  esteemed  of  their  poeta,  was  bom  in 

July,  1715,  at  Haynichen,  near  Freyberg,  where 
is  fitlier  was  a  clergyman.  His  poetical  ge- 
nius made  its  first  appearance  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen i  but  as  it  was  cAiserved  and  fostered  by 
nv  friend,  Gunther,  Ncukirch,  and  Hanke,  were 
the  models  whom  he  imitated.  At  the  school 
of  Meissen,  where  he  was  initiated  in  the  sci- 
eiKes,  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Gattner  and 
Rvbener,  which  contimled  during  their  lives. 
In  1734  he  studied  theology  at  Leipsic;  and 
at.  the  end  of  four  years  returned  home  and 
COimmcnced  preacher ;  but  being  of  a  bashful 
timid  disposition,  he  made  no  figure  as  an  ora- 
tof.  In  the  year  1739  he  was  tutor  to  a  young 
gentleman  near  Dresden ;  and  sooii  after,  to  his 
Ei^tflr's  son,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Leipsic 
in  i74i>  About  this  period  his  taste  began  to 
be  formed,  and  in  this  respect  he~  derived  great 
benefit  from  hie  intimacy  with  Ebcn,  Schlegel, 
and  Gartner.  As  the  natural  weakness  of  his 
constitution,  sickly  and  hypochondriac  from  in- 
fancy, forbade  him  to  aim  at  extensive  learn- 
ing, he  endeavoured  to  acquire  only  as  much  as 
might  render  him  useful.  His  first  attempts  in 
poetry*  called  "  Belustigungen  des  Verstandcs 
und  Withes" — Amusements  of  Reason  and 
Wit,  begun  in  1742,  procured  him  a  great 
deal  of  respect,  on  account  of  his  easy  and 
agreeable  manner  of  writing,  as  well  as  of  the 
goodness  of  heart  every-whcre  displayed  in  these 
productions.  The  bad  state  of  his  health,  and 
the  labour  which  his  sermons  cost  him,  induced 
htin  to  lay  aside  his  ecdesiastical  views,  and  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  academical  in- 
itniction  of  youth.  Li  this  situation,  he  en- 
deavoured not  only  to  enrich  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  with  useful  knowledge,  but  to  form  their 
taste,  improve  their  hearts,  and  inspire  them 
witli  sentiments  of  religion  and  virtue.  In  1 744 
he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  -,  and  next 
jear  published  the  first  voiame  of  bis  Fablcsi 


some  plays,  and  "  The  Swedish  Countess,"  the, 
first  original  German  roma^nce  worth  notice. 
So  early  as  1 746  his  hypochondriacal  afibctions 
had  increased  in  an  alarming  degree;  but  this 
misfortune  did  not  prevent  him  from  improving 
his  plays  in  1747,  and  publishing  in  1748  the 
second  part  of  his  Fabks.  On  account  of  the 
infirm  state  of  his  health,  he  solicited  for  no 
public  employment ;  but  in  1751  he  was  obliged 
to  accept  the  office  of  extraordinary  professor  of 
philosophy,  with  a  salary  which  after  the  war 
was  considerably  increased.  In  the  year  175a 
his  complaint  degenerated  into  insuperable  low- 
ness  of  spirits  and  confirmed  melancholy,  which 
filled  his  mind  with  the  most  gloomy  ideas,  and 
embitlered  all  the  joys  of  life.  He,  however, 
still  continued  to  display  the  same  patience,  re- 
signation, and  love  of  mankuid,  as  he  had  before 
shewn,  and  which  during  the  war  from  I75t5 
to  1763  excited  the  esteem  and  admixation  o£ 
the  eaqjsy.  After  the  \var,  his  suffenngi  be- 
came StifflttcH'e  poignant,  till  dangerous  ob- 
structions put  an  end  'to  his  existence  ott  the  . 
13th  of  December,  Ijfig-  By  the  agreeable  an4  . 
simple  style  which  Gellert  employed  in  tia  , 
writings,  nc  contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to. 
improve  taste  and  morals  throughout  Gertnaoj'^  . 
and  particularly  among  the  higher  and  lower  Or- 
ders. He  had  become,  in  some  measure,  the 
instructor  of  the  nation,  and  when  he  died,  hi* 
loss  was  deeply  and  sincerely  lamented.  Every 
person  capable  of  handling  a  pen  suddenly  turn- 
ed writer  in  his  praise.  His  likeness  was  cast 
in  gypsum,  and  moulded  in  wax ;  it  was  en- 
graved on  copper,  and  represented  in  sculpture 
and  painting.  "  A  century  will  perhaps  elapse,"  . 
says  Kutncr  in  his  characters  of  the  German 
writers,  "  before  we  have  another  poet  capable 
of  exciting  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  so  eminent  a  degree  as  Gellert  > 
and  of  exercising  so  powerful  an  influence  on 
the  taste  and  way  of  thinking  of  all  ranks. 
Though  not  a  genius  of  the  first  class,  he  was 
an  agreeable  and  fertile  writer  ;  the  poet  of  re- 
ligion and  virtue ;  an  able  reformer  of  public 
morals,  who  preferred  reproof  to  punishment, 
and  seemed  more  inclined  to  administer  conso- 
lation, than  to  plunge  into  despair.  In  his  fa- 
bles and  spiritual  songs  he  has  displayed  the 
whole  force  of  his  genius.  In  the  former,  he 
successfully  imitates  La.Fon tain e,  and  shews  the 
same  delicate  vein  of  humour,  the  same  liveli^ 
ness  and  ease  united  to  the  keenest  satire.  In 
his  Tales,  properly  so  called,  he  seems  fond  of 
the  serious,  didactic  style,  and  sometimes  of 
the  tragic.  His  ridicule  always  appears  in  the 
garb  of  ioDOcencej  while  the  irony  is  concealed 
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Tinder  tjic  Enest  veil ;  his  verses  are  exceedingly 
soft  and  hirraonious,  and  it  may  be  easily  seen 
that  inatiT  of  them  are  the  fruit  of  lone  study 
and  meditation.  His  prose  is  not  destitute  of 
elegance  ;  but  it  is  inferior  in  strength  an<i  fire 
to  his  more  juvenile  productions ;  and  in  some 
of  his  latter  works  the  plaintive  tone  of  infirm- 
ity and  age  seems  to  prevail.  The  talent  of 
making  excellent  verses,  of  suiting  the  expres- 
sion to  the  idi.'a  and  at  the  same  time  preserv- 
ing the  measure  and  rhyme,  Gellert  possessed 
more  than  any  of  the  German  poets  i  and  no- 
thing perhaps  has  more  contributed  to  produce- 
that  general  interest  excited  by  his  fables.  Ti- 
midity rendered  htm  exceedingly  modest.  No 
literary  man  was  ever  readier  to  allow  the  su- 
perior merit  of  others.  He  set  the  greatest  va- 
lue on  talents  which  he  himself  did  not  possess; 
he  preferred  learning  to  genius.  His  sensual 
desires  were  naturally  moderate.  As  he  re- 
cjuired  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  plea- 
sures or  indulgences  which  money  can  procure, 
a  small  income  was  more  than  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply all  his  wants:  his  temper  and  sobriety  en- 
abled Kim  to  devote  a  considerable  part  of  it  to 
acts  of  beneficence.  As  long  as  the  Germans 
shall  understand  their  present  lan^ge,  will 
the  works  of  Gellert  be  read ;  and  his  character 
will  be  honoured  while  virtue  is  knovra  and  re- 
spected. Gellert's  first  attempt  in  the  theatri- 
cal way  was  his  comedy  of  "  The  Mendicant 
Nun,"  which  originated  from  orie  of  the  tales 
he  was  then  composing.  This  piece  gave  him 
afterwards  great  uneasiness,  as  he  was  afraid 
that  his  object  in  ridiculing  hypocrisy  might  be 
misunderstood,  and  that  some  might  thence 
take  occasion  to  ridicule  true  religion.  On  thb 
account,  in  each  of  the  succeeding  editions,  he 
omitted  some  of  the  strongest  expressions.  All 
his  comedies  abound  with  the  most  beautiful 
traits  and  noblest  thoughts ;  but  they  are  defi- 
cient in  the  true  vis  comica,  continued  interest  in 
the  plan,  and  spirit  and  precisian  in  the  language- 
His  characters  arc  borrowed  from  the  circle  of 
city  life,  and  are  all  truly  German.  In  17+5 
he  wrote  "  The  Affectionate  Sisters,"  a  piece 
in  three  acts,  which  is  remarkable  for  being  tlic 
first  affecting  comedy  in  the  German  language. 
The  "Prize  in  the  Lottery,"  of  all  Gellert's 
pieces,  was  the  best  received  on  the  stage.  The 
"  Sick  Wife"  is  an  after-piece,  in  oile  act,  in 
which  the  poet  converted  one  of  his  tales  into 
a  drama.  Gellert's  ditTerent  works  have  gone 
through  a  great  maiiy  editions,  and  hare  bees 
translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Eu- 
rope. As  it  would  bc^  tedious  to  enitnieratc. 
theiii  allj  we  stiall  mention  here  only'  the  first 


German  editions  :  *'  Lebcn  der  Schwedischen 
Grafinn" — Life  of  the  Swedish  Countess,  Lrip- 
sic,  174;,  &n.ibid.  1758  :  "  Lustspiele  Come- 
dies," ibid.  1747,  8vo. :  '*  Trostgriinde  Vi'  ider  cin 
sicches  Ijcben,"  ii/'rf.  1747,  Bvo, :  "Fables  and 
Tales,"  ilnd.  1748;  there  is  a  Hebrew  trans- 
lation of  these  fables  by  Abraham,  a  Jew  : 
"  Briefe  nebst  einer  praktischen  Abhaiidlung 
vondem  guten  Geschm;ilc  in  Brlcfen" — Letters, 
together  with  a  practical  Treatise  on  pood  Taste 
in  Letter- writing,  iiicl.  1 75 1 ,  8vo. : "  Lehrgcdicht' 
and  Erziilungen" — Didactic  Poems  and  Tales, 
iii/f.  1754;  "  Sammlung  vermis cli tc r  Schrift- 
en" — Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  Hid. 
1 75  f,  8vo. "  Geistliche  Oden  und  Lieder"— Sa- 
cred Odes  and  Hymns,  (i<W.  1757,  8vo. :  "  Gel- 
lerts  und  Rabenersachtzehn  Briefe" — Gellert's 
and  Rabencr's  eighteen  Letters,  ibid.  1760: 
"  Von  der  Beschafienhcit  dem  Umfang  und 
Kutzcn  der  Moral" — On  thcNaturc,  EKtent,and 
Use  of  Morality,  ibid.  176(5,  8vq.  :  "  Moralischc 
Vorlesungen" — Moral  Essays,  published  aftef 
the  author's  death,  by  J.  A.  Schlegel  and  G.  L. 
Heyer,  ibid.  1770,  two  volumes  octavo: 
"  Sammtliche  Schriften" — Complete  Collectioa 
of  his  "Works,  ibid.  1766,  ten  volumes  octavo  : 
this  is  a  beautiful  edition,  but  incomplete :  a 
aew  edition  improved  by  some  of  his  friends  ap- 
peared after  his  death  at  Leipsic,  in  eight  vo- 
lumes, with  engravings:  "  Anhang  zu  seinem 
Sammtliche  Schriften" — Appendix  to  his  Works, 
ibid.  1770.  Hirsehing' s  Manual gf  tmittent  PtrJ 
tons  laha  ditd  in  tht  eigbtitnth  Cenlury. — J. 

GELLI,  GiAMBATisTi,  an  Italian  poet  and 
man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1498.  ' 
He-was  of  mean  origin,  and  followed  the  trade 
of  a  shoemaker.    He  was  not  void,  however,  ' 
of  the  advantages  of  education,  and  he  became  - 
distinguished  for  literature  in  his  native  place,  ' 
aitd  was  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  aca-  ■ 
demy  degli.  Umidi.     His  two  prose  comedies^  \ 
entitled  "  La  Sporta"  and  "  L'Errore,"  were 
accounted  the  best  compositions  of  the  lcin<t 
then  in  the  language.     He  translated  into  Ita- 
lian frem  the  Greek,  the  Hecuba  o£  Euripides.    - 
His  other  works  are  "  I  Capprici  del  Bottaio,"    * 
consisting  of  dlalegues,  which  are  said  to  be    ' 
faulty  in  point  of  decency ;    other  dialogues,  ' 
chiefly  on  physical  Gopics,  entitled  "  La  Circe  5" 
some  rematn  on  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the 
Italiari  language  to  rule;    dn^sertatlons  upon    ' 
the.  poems  of  Dante  and  Pettwrch  j  other  trans-   ' 
lations,  verses,  &c.     Gidii  died  in  1563.     Mo- 
reri.     Tirabaiebi.-^  A. 

GELLIBRAND,    HsNtiT;   ah  induitribiA 

English' maihenutician  ;uid '  aitionomer  in  4he '  ' 

seventeenth  century,  was  bom  at  Loiidoii>  in 
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Ae  year  T597.    Wlieii  he  was  eighteen  years  sure  which  he  considered  to  be  an  unequivocal 

of  age  he  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Trinity  evidence  of  their  Puritanism.     But  when  their 

college,  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  in  cause  came  to  a  hcarinfr,  by  shewing  that  what 
the  year  1619  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  At  they  had  done  was  no  innovation,  and  pleading 
that  time,  Anthony  Wood  says,  "  He  was  that  they  had  no  ill  intention,  they  were  acquit- 
esteemed  to  have  no  great  matter  in  liim  ;''  but  ted  by  archbishop  Abbot,  and  the  whole  court, 
afterwards  he  conceived  a  strong  inclination  tor  Lsud  only  CKcepted  ;  which  was  made  an  article 
the  nuthemaiicfl,  upon  accidentally  bearing  one  of  accusition  against  the  last-mentioned  prelate 
of  sir  Henry  Saville's  lectures  in  that  science,  at  his  own  trial.  This  prosecution  proved  the 
and  applied  to  it  with  Considerable  diliffcnce  and  means  of  retarding  the  publication  of  Mr. 
success.  Having  taken  orders,  he  senled  for  Briggs's  work ;  but  when  Mr.  GeUibrand  had 
some  time  as  a  curate  at  Chiddingstone,  in  escajied  from  the  vengeance  of  Laud,  h:  again 
Kent ;  but  his  passion  for  mathematical  studies  applied  to  the  completion  of  his  friend's  de- 
determined  him  to  quit  thut  situation,  and  to    sign,  and  having  added  to  it  a  preface  and  the 

retain  to  the  university,  wh;  re  he  might  unin-  application  of  the  logarithms  to  plane  and  sphe- 

terruptedly  pursue  the  bent  of  his  mind,  sup-  rical  trigonometry,  &c.  constituting  the  second 

portra  by  the  moderate  private  patrimony  which  book  of  the  work,  the  whole  was  printed  at 
descended  to  him  on  the  death  of  his  father.     Gouda  in  Holland,  under  the  care  of  Adrian 

His  sole  attention  was  now  devoted  to  the  ma-  Vlacq,  in  1663.  It  was  entitled,  "  Trigono- 
ihematics,  in  which  he  made  such  'proficiency     metria  Britannica,    give  de  Doctrina  Triangit- 

at  the  time  of  his  taking  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  lorum,   Libn   duo,    &c"    folio.      Mr.  Gelli- 

1633,  that  he  attracted  the  notice  and  friend-  brand,  however,  tboi»h  an  industrious  mathe- 

shipof  several  able  mathematicians  who  flourish-  matician,  had  not  sufScient  comprehension  of 

ed  at  that  time,  particularly  of  the  celebrated  mind  to  admit  the  evidence  whioi  Galileo  had 

Henry  Briggs,  then  Savillian  professor  of  ge-  lately  produced  in  support  of  the  Cc^KHiican 

ometry  at  Oxford.     While  he  continued  in  the  system.    This  appears  from  the  account  which 

pursuit  of  these  studies,  the  professorship  of  he  has  given  of  a  conversarion  which  he  had» 

astipnomy  in  Gtesham  college,   London,  be-  when  he  went  over  to  Holland  on  the  bnsinesi 

coming  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  ingenious  of  printing  the  Trigonometry,  with  Lansberg, 

Edmund  Gunter,  Mr.  Briggs  encouraged  Mr.  an  eminent  astronomer  in  Zealand,  who  insist- 

Gellibrand  to  become  a  candidate  for  that  chair,  ed  on  the  truth  of  that  system.     "  This,  which 

Accordingly,    he  proceeded  to  London,  with  he  was  pleased  to  style  a  truth,"  says  our  author* 

Strong  testimonials  in  his  favour  from  the  pre-  "I  should  readily  receive  as  an  hypothesis,  and 

8ident,  vice-president,  and  fellows  of  his  col-  so  be  easily  led  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 

lege,  and  other  active  friends,  and  was  chosen  imbecility  of  man's   apprehension,  as  not  able 

to  fill  that  post  by  the  electors,  in  the  month  of  rightly  to  conceive  of  this  admirable  opifice  of 

January,  1626.     From  that  time  he  Uvcd,  as  he  God,  or -frame  of  the  world,  without  falling 

had  done  before,  in  a  close  ititimacy  with  Mr.  foul  of  so  great  an  absurdity.     Yet  sure  I  am, 

Briggs,  who  took  great  pleasure  iu  commimU  it  is  a  prob.ible  inducement  to  shake  a  wavering 

eating  to  him  his  mathematical  opinions  and  understanding."     From  Mr.  Gellibrand's  situa- 

discoveries,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  con-  tion  at  Gresham  college,  and  his  intercourse 

fided  to  him  the  task  of  completing  his  British  with  the  lovers  of  mathematical  studies,  he  had 

Trigonometry,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  an  opportunity  of  contributing  some  pieces, 

While  Mr.  GclUbrand  was  preparing  that  work  mentioned  below,  to  the  improvement  of  navi- 

for  the  press,  be  was  cited,  together  with  his  gation,  which  science  would  probably  have  been 

servant  WUliam  Bcale,  into  the  h^h-commis-  farther  bene&ted  by  him,  had  he  not  been  im- 

siod  court,  bj  Dr.  Laudj  then  luahop  of  Lon-  maturely  carried  olF  by  a  fever  in  1636,  when 

doQ,  on  account  of  ap  almanac  for  the  year  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.    That  his  ma- 

]6ai,  which  Beale  had  publiahed*  with  the  ap-  thcmatical  knowledge  was  considerable,   and 

probation  of  his  master.     In  thk  almanac,  ue  usefnlly  applied,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from 

popish   saints,  usually  put  into  the  calendar,  the  treatises  which  he  left  behind  him,  and  the 

■were  omitted,  aad  the  names  of  other  saints  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  most 

and  martyrs,  mentionedJn  Fox's  Acts  and  Mo*  respectable  men  of  science  among  his  contempo* 

ntunents  of  the  Churdi,  were  inserted,  aa  they  rariet,  both  at  Oiford  and  in  London.     But  he 

atood  in  Fo^s  calendar.     This  circumstance  is  entitled  moie  to  the  praise  of  close  apd  un- 

nw  great  oflcnce  to  Ae  haughty  prelate,  and  wearied  industry,  than  of  invention  or  genins. 

Setm&ivsd liim  to fccMCBtE  ucm  for  amea*  Bendeslu»]^iti^  the  "  Trigonometria  firitaa- 
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pica,"  he  was  the  autlior  of*  An  Appendix  con-  from    human   sacrifices ;     which    stipulation, 

corning  Longitude,"  subjoined  to  captain  Tho-  though  probably  not  long  observed,  suffices   lo 

mas  James's  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  the  prove   the  humanity    of    the    victor.       Gclon  •. 

North-west  Past  age,  1633,  quarto  j  "A  Dia-  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  of  a  mild  disposi- 

course  mathematicjl  on   the  Variation  of  the  tion,  and  to  hnve  ruled  with  lenity  after  he  had  - 

magnetic  Needle  i  togcilier  with  the  admirable  b/ some  acts  of  necessary  rigour  secured  his 

Diminution    lately    discovered,"    annexed    to  usurped  authority.     He  had  hitherto  governed 

"Wright's  "  Errors  in  Navigation  detected,  Sec."  Syracuse  under  the  title  of  praetor  alone  j  hue    . 

1635,  quarto;  "  A  Preface  to   the  Sciographia  after  this  success,  the  people  by  acclamation 

of  JohnWcll3,ofBrembridge,Esq."  1635,8^0.;  hailed  him  their  king,  and  passed  a  decree  sct- 

"  An  Institution  Trigonometrical,  explaining  tling  the  crown  after  his  deaih  upon  his  brsthera  - 

the  Doctrine  of  plane  and  spherical  Triangles,  Hiero   and    I'hrasybulus.     They  were  particu- 

after  the  mott  exact  and  compendious  Way,  by  larly  gratified  with  die  confidence  he  manifest- 

Tablei  of  Sinis,  Tangents,  &c.  with  the  Ap-  ed  in  their  afiections  by  coming  to  the  assembly 

plication  thereof  to  Questions  of  Astronomy  without  arms  and  guards,  and  affecting  to  sub- 

and  Navigation,"  1 634,  octavo,  and  afterwards  mit  his  conduct  to  their  free  decision  ;  and  they 

repuUiahed  with  enlargements  b^  William  Ley-  caused  a  statue  of  him  to  be  erected  in  the 

bourn,  1652,  octavo;  "  An   Epitome  of  Na-  simple  garb  of  a  citizen,  which  had  the  Mngular  r 

vig^tioo,  with  the  necessary  Tables,  &c.  and  fate  of  being  spared,  at  the  time  when' all  the 

;in  Appendix  concerning  the  Use  of  the  Qua-  other  statues  of  Syracusan  kings  were  condemn-    - 

d'rant,     Fore-staff,     and    Nocturnal,"    octavo ;  ed  to  be  melted  down,  at  the  recovery  of  liberty  '  - 

*'Oratio  in  Laudcm  Gassendi  Astronomix,  ha-  under  Timoleon.    That  he  did  not  entirely  rely  _. 

bita  in  Aula  jiEdis  Christi,  Oxon." ;  and  of  se-  upon  the  attachment  of  th£  Syjacusans  may, 

veral  unpublished  MSS.   on   the  IJoctrine  of  however,  be  inferred  frof»the  measure  which 

Eclipses,  Lunar  Astronomy,  Ship-building,  &c.  immediately    fallowed  .''hift'  elevation    to    the  .- 

Jiiog.  Britatt.     Ward' I  i^ives  if  Gresham  Col-  throne;  that  of  conferring  the  lights  of  citizen- 

lege  Pfofeisors.     Martitii  Bieg.  PhilM.     Hut'  ship   upon  ten  thousand    foreigners  who  had 

tin's  Math.  Diet. — M.  served  under  him.     Wc  are  informed  that  he 

GELON,  king  or  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was  employed  the  remainder  of  his  short  reign  in  , 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  settled  in  the  laudable  cares  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
city  of  Gela.  He  first  distinguished  himself  in  prosperityiof  his  people  ;  and  that  be  died  uni- 
arms  under  Hippocrates  tyrant  of  Gela,  in  versally  regretted  about  B.C.  478.  Herodot. 
wliose  service  he  defeated  the  Syracusans  in  a  Diedor.  Sicui.  Umveri.  Hist. — A. 
battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Hclorus,  and  obtain-  GtMLLLI  CAKRERI,  Francis,  a  writer 
ed  possession  of  Camarina.  At  the  death  of  of  traveU,  was  an  advocate  at  Naples.  He  made 
that  prince  he  seized  upon  tlie  sovereignty  of  a  tour  through  Europe  in  1683,  of  which  he  - 
Gela,  and  soon  after  made  himself  master  of  published  a  relation  in  one  volume.  In  1693 
Syracuse  by  means  of  some  exiles.  Fixing  in  he  undertook  a  voyage  round  the  world,  vhich  . 
this  city  the  seat  of  his  power,  he  added  to  ita  he  completed  in  l6(}8  ;  and  of  tliis  he  publisli- 
ipbabitants  by  the  dispeopling  of  Camarina,  ed  an  account  in  1700,  which  was  several  times 
and  extended  its  territories  by  conquests  over  re-ed!ted>  and  was  translated  into  French  and 
the  neighbouring  people.  At  the  tme  when  English,  and  admitted  into  various  collections 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  the  Carthaginians  sent  of  voyages  and  travels.  It  is  an  entertaining 
a  very  formidable  army  into  Sicily  under  Ha-  performance,  but  of  dubious  authority,  abound 
milcar,  with  a  view  of  recovering  all  the  places  ing  with  errors  and  fabulous  narrations.  Hence 
they  had  formerly  possessed  in  that  island,  and  suspicions  have  arisen  whether  .  he  really  saw 
from  some  of  which  they  appear  to  have  been  what  he  pretends  to  have  seen,  and  did  not 
expelled  by  Gelon.  While  they  were  engaged  merely  compile  from  other  writers ;  and  some, 
in  the  siege  of  Himera,  they  were  attacked  by  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  he  made  the 
Gelon,  and  entirely  defeated,  with  the  destruc-  tour  of  the  world  in  his  arm-chair.  Hcis,how- 
tion  as  well  of  tnctr  fleet,  which  had  been  ever,  frequently  quoted,  and  his  book  is  const- 
drawn  up  on  the  beacli>  as  of  their  land-army,  dered  as  valuable  for  the  objects  of  curiosityit 
This  event  took  place  about  B.C.  480.  The  points  out,  and  the  direction  it  gives  for  taS* 
consequence  was,  that  the  Carthaginians  sued  and  usefiil  travelling.  Tiraboichi. — A. 
for  peace,  which.  Gelon  granted  them  upon  GEMINIANI,  Francis,  an  eminent  musi* 
■erms  hif^lv  honourable  to  himself.  One  of  cian,  was  bom  at  Lucca  abottf  t68o.  He  itu* 
these  iras>  toat  Atej  should  hakcefbrth  abstain  died  the  tbsory  of  munc  ttad«AlctniuiieScai»  - 
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latti,  «id  the  practice  of  die  violin  under  Lu- 
nati,  surnuneti  11  Gobbo,  and  finally  under  Co- 
relli.  The  reputation  he  obtained  caused  tim 
Tor  a  time  to  be  plactd  at  tlie  head  of  the  or- 
chestra at  Naples.  In  1714  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  encited  great  admiration  by  his 
performances,  and  was  patronised  by  many  of 
the  nobility.  His  particul^ir  patron  was  baron 
Kilmansecge,  favourite  of  king  George  I.,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  first  work  in  1716,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  solos  for  the  violin.  These 
were  allowed  to  be  more  masterly  and  elabor- 
ate than  those  of  Corclli,  and  gave  a  high  idea 
of  his  musical  talents.  He  afterwards  formed 
twelve  solos  of  Corelli,  and  six  of  his  sonatas, 
into  concertos.  In  1732  he  published  his  six 
first  concertos,  entitled  "  Opera  Seconds  •,"  and 
soon  after,  "  Opera  Terza,"  a  second  set  of 
concertos  j  which  works  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  all  living  masters  in  that  kind  of  composition. 
It  docs  not  appear  that  he  ever  became  very  po- 
pular in  EngLnd,  and  he  looked  for  his  support 
ntlier  to  particular  patrons,  than  to  the  public, 
which  kept  him  in  a  dependent  state.  He  had 
siso  a  great  passion  for  buying  pictures  t  and  as 
his  knowledge  of  painting  was  not  equal  to  his 
love  of  it,  he  incurred  loss  in  disposing  of  them 
again.  Necessity  drove  him  to  some  unworthy 
artifices,  and  he  was  accused  of  passing  off 
upon  the  ignorant,  copies  for  originals  ;  yet  he 
was  upon  the  whole  go  tittle  successful  in  his 
traiHc  as  a  picture-dealer,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  procure  himself  to  be  enrolled  as  a  servant  of 
the  earl  of  li^ex,  in  order  to  obtain  protection 
from  arrests. 

To  resume  the  account  of  bis  musical  publi- 
cations.— His  second  set  of  solos,  commonly 
called  his  '*  French  Solos,"  appeared  in  1739  j 
"but,"  says  Dr.  Butney,  "were  mote  admired 
than  played  ;"  liis  tliird  set,  in  1741,  "  was  so 
laboured,  diiSBcult,  and  fantastical,  as  never  to 
be  played,  in  either  public  place  or  private  con- 
cert."  In  i742heprintedalDng-promisedwork, 
entitled  *'  Guida  Armonica,  o  Dizionario  Ar- 
monico,  being  a  sure  Guide  to  Mannony  and 
Modulation,  &c."  of  which  the  musical  critic 
above  meotioned  says,  that  "  it  was  a  kind  of 
tndl,  in  which  good  music  vras  to  be  ground 
with  little  trouble  and  no  genius."  He  speaks 
also  with  little  respect  of  Geminianl's  next 
work,  a  "  Treatise  on  Good  Taste,  and  Rules 
for  playing  in  Good  Taste  j"  but  he  mentions 
as  a  very  useful  performance,  his  "  Art  of  Pby- 
irg'  on  the  Violin,"  1748.  Soon  after  this  pc- 
riocl,  Geminiani  went  to  Paris,  where  he  staid 
some  time,  and  had  his  concertos  newly  en- 
graved by^  the  neat  utUts  oftliat  metropolii. 


He  returned  in  1755  with  these,  and  tome  old 
pictures,  the  latter  of  which  were  his  favourite 
topics  of  conversation.  About  1756  he  pub- 
lidicd  a  very  singular  composition,  called  "  The 
Enchanted  Forest,"  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  represent  by  mere  sound  all  the  events  of  the- 
fine  episode  in  the  thirteenth  canto  of  Tasso's 
Jerusalem.  Irs  failure  was  no  surprise  to  those 
who  were  aware  of  the  defective  power  of  mu- 
sic to  narrate  panicular  incidents.  His  other' 
works  were  two  books  of  "  Harpsichord 
Pieces,"  aiid  two  books  on  the  "  Art  of  Accom- 
paniment," both  mentioned  as  too  diificutt  for 
practice.  In  1761  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend 
and  old  pupil  Dubourg,  in  Dublin,  where  ho 
was  master  of  the  royal  band.  The  loss  of  ai» 
elaborate  treatise  on  Music  in  that  city,  said  to 
be  stolen  from  his  chamber  through  the  disho- 
nesty of  a  female  servant,  is  supposed  to  have 
hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Sep- 
tember, lyba.  Dr.  Burney  sums  up  his  cha- 
racter of  Geminiani  as  a  musician  by  saying, 
that  "  he  was  a  great  master  of  harmony,  and 
very  useful  to  our  country  in  his  day ;  but 
though  he  had  more  variety  of  modulation,  and 
more  skill  in  diversifying  his  parts,  than  Corelli, 
his  melody  was  even  inferior,  and  tliere  is  fre- 
quently an  irregularity  in  his  measures  and 
phrasec^ogy,  and  a  confusion  in  the  effect  of  the 
whole,  which  gives  to  each  of  his  compositions 
the  efiect  of  a  rhapsody,  or  extemporaneous 
flight,  rather  than  a  polished  and  regular  pro- 
duction." He  allows,  however,  tliat  his  sixth 
concerto  of  the  second  set  is  the  most  perfect 
and  pleasing  composition  of  the  kindwiuiin  his. 
knowledge.  Burney'j  {iisC.  of  Musk.  Havf 
kint'i  ditto  — A. 

GEMIST,  George,  also  sumamed  Pletho, 
an  eminent  Greek  philosopher  and  man  of  let- 
ters, who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  bom  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  1390. 
He  appears  to  have  resided  principally  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  where  he  acquired  a  high  cha- 
racter for  learning,  prudence,  and  exemplary 
maimers.  He  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  Pla- 
ranism,  as  it  was  modelled  in  the  Alexandrian 
schools,  and  maintained  a  violent  controversy 
with  the  Aristotelians.  He  was  also  a  stre^ 
nuous  defender  of  the  Greek  church  against 
the  Latins,  and  obtained  so  high  a  reputatioa 
in  bis  own  communion,  that  the  most  learned 
men  in  it  were  accustomed  to  consult  him  as 
an  oraele  on  the  points  in  debate  between  them 
and  their  adversaries.  When  a  deputation  was 
sent  from  Greece  to  attend  the  council  of  ^ 
F)orence,in  the  year  1438,  in  order  to  discuss  tlie  j 
■ul^«ctirfanumoabetve«itli«  Grr4kiild  Latin 
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cTturcItes,  lie  was  anointed  a  member  of  it,  toge- 
ther with  Beesarion,  (jazai  and  others,  and 
sustained  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  with  an 
acuteness  of  reasoning,  %  flow  of  eloquence, 
and  an  unwearied  zeal,  that  entitled  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  countr^en,  and  extorted  the 
admiration  and  esteem  of  his  X<atin  opponents. 
But  his  visit  to  Italy  was  memorable,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  celebrity  which  he  acquired 
by  his  learned  and  able  disputes  in  the  Floren- 
tine council,  but  as  it  afforded  the  £rst  occasioa 
for  the  revival  of  Platonism  in  that  country. 
Gemist  lost  no  opportunity  of  expatiating  on  ' 
the  superior  excellence  of  his  favourite  system, 
and  defended  it  in  public  and  private  with  great 
spirit  and  success.  He  soon  made  many  con- 
verts from  among  the  literary  characters  then 
assembled  at  Florence,  and  had  the  honour  of 
ranking  the  illustrious  Cosmo  de  Medici  in  the 
list  of  nis  disciples.  By  his  influence  with  that 
patron  of  science  and  literature,  the  foundation 
of  a  platonic  academy  was  laid  at  Florence  j 
and  under  his  instructions  was  tlie  first  presH 
dent  of  that  institution  formed,  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  life  of  MarsUius  Ficinua. 
After  the  termination  of  the  council  of  Fk>- 
rcticc,  Gemist  returned  to  Greece,  where  he 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  yeata, 
but  at  what  place  ia  not  known.  He  was  the 
autborof  numerous  works  written  in  the  Greek 
language,  which  afford  ample  evidence  of  his 
profound  and  various  erudition,  and  of  hia  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy. 
The  principal  of  them  are,  "  De  Gestis  Grse- 
corum  post  Pugnam  ad  Mantineam,  duobus 
Libris  digeata,"  first  printed  in  the  original  by 
Aldua,  together  with  Xenophon  and  Herodian, 
1503,  folio,  and  with  a  Latin  version  by  Mark 
^t.  Antimachua,  1S4O;  "  Dc  Vittutibua 
Libellus,"  first  published  ia  Greek  and  Latin 
155a,  8vo.  and  afterwards  in  various  forms, 
and  with  the  comments  of  different  annotatora  ; 
"  l)c  Rebus  Pcloponnesiasis  constitucndts  Ora- 
tiones  dux,"  printed  by  Plantiti  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  1575,  foho,  with  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining a  description  of  all  the  places  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  meir  longitudes  and  latitudes, 
taken  from  Ptolemy,  and  corrected  by  the  au* 
thor;  "  De  Platonicse  &  Aristotclicx  Philoao- 
phiie  DifTerentia,"  printed  at  Paris  in  Greek  in 
1541,  8vo.  and  with  a  Latin  version  at  Basil, 
in  1 574,  4to> ;  and  "  In  Oracula  magica  Zoro- 
astris  Commentarii,"  first  printed  in  G:eek  and 
Latin  at  Paris,  in  1538,  8vo.  in  which  the  au- 
thor exhibits  twelve  fundamental  articles  of  the 
platonic  religion,  and  gives  an  elegant  compen- 
dium of  the  whole  pUtonic  philosophy.     Be* 


sides  the  works  already  enumerated,  Gemtst 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  theological,  his- 
torical, rhetoricali  and  philosophical  pieces  yet 
remaining  in  MS,  for  the  subjects  of  which  we 
refer  to  Fabrieii  Bikl.  Grac.  voL  X.  p.  744,  (Jc. 
Califs  Hist.  Lit.  to/.  //.  J116  Stec.  Synod.  JU9~ 
reri.  Enfield's  Hist.  Phil.  W.  Jl.b.ixiii.—Ts'L 

GEMMA,  Reinier,  a  learned  Dutch  phy- 
sician and  mathematician  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, waa  born  at  Dockum  in  Frledand,  in  the 
year  1508,  He  was  educated  to  the  medical 
scicBce,  of  which  he  became  a  professor  in  the 
university  of  Louvain.  But  he  was  particu- 
larly eminent  for  his  proficiency  in  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  which  he  taught  with  distin- 
guished reputation,  and  die  character  of  being 
one  of  the  best  astronomers  of  his  time.  The 
fame  of  his  great  scientific  knowledge,  and  of. 
the  excellent  instruments  which  he  made  use 
of  in  the  illustration  of  it,  occasioned  his 
being  frequently  Invited  to  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V. ;  but  he  3^ways  modestly 
declined  the  overtures  made  to  him,  preferring 
the  tranquillity  of  his  literary  retreat  to  the 
honours  which  he  might  expect  from  princely 
favour.  He  died  at  Louvam  in  1555,  when 
only  fbrty-seven  years  of  age.  He  has  some- 
times had  tlie  surname  of  FaisiDS  given  him, 
from  the  country  in  which  he  was  born.  The 
most  celebrated  of  his  works  were,  "  Metho- 
dus  Arithmetics  1"  "  De  Usu  AnnuE  astrono- 
micij"  "  De  Locorum  describendorum  Ratione, 
deque  Distantlis  eorum  invcniendis  •"  "  Libel- 
lus de  Principiis  Astronomic  &  Cosmographi« 
■  &c. ;"  "  Demonatrationcs  Geomctricse  de  Us(i 
Radii  astronomici,  8ec.  ;"  and  "  De  Astrclabio. 
Caiholico  Liber."  The  authc^  had  x  5on>. 
named  CoRNELitJS,  who  was. born  at  Louvain  iif 
^S25t  and  died  iu  1579.  He  was  a  poet,  phi- 
losopher, and  physician,  and  taught  tne  mathe- 
matical sciences  at  Louvain  wltn  cotieiderable 
reputation.  He  was  the  author  of  "  De  Arte 
Cycfognomicse,  &c.  \"  "  De  Nature  divinis-  - 
Characterismis,  scu  Cbsmocritico-,''  and  "  De 
prodigiosa  Specie  Katuraque  Cometx,"  occa- 
sioned by  the  extraordinary  new  star  in  the 
constellation  Cassiopeia,  in  157a,  which  dis- 
appeared after  being  visible  for  eighteen  months; 
and  other  pieces..    Marn-i. — M. 

GENDRE,  Gilbert-Charles  LK,  marquia 
dcSt.  Aubin,  born  in  1688,  was  a  counsellor 
in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  a: 
master  of  requests-  He  died  at  Paris  in  r746> 
He  is  known  by  two  esteemed  works.  These 
are,  "  Trait6  dc  I'Opinion,  ou  Memoires  pour 
servira  rHistou-e  del'Esprit  Humain,"  lixvoli.. 
i2mo.  1733  }  since  twice  Teprinted  vith  aug.- ' 
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■  mentations  :'lhis  cousins  of  a  great  variety  of  his  own  life,  cacTi  composed  in  a  different  style 
historical  examples  to  elucidate  the  power  of  and  manner,  which  he  directed  to  be  made 
opinion  in  ■Eiie -sciences,  accompanied  with  suit-  puhlic.     Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

able  reflections:     "  Andquitcs  dc  la  Maison         GENEBRARD,  Gilbert,  a  J'rench  pre- 

de' Trance,"    410.    1739 :    this  is   a  work  of  btc  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  one  of  the' 

■  deep  and  curious  research  concerning  the  origin  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  was  bora  at 
'  of  the  regal  dynasties  of  France,  but  the  new  Riom   in   Auvcrgne,    about  the    year   1537. 

system  on  the  subject  proposed  by  the  author  When  young  he  entered  into  the  benedictme 

has  not  been  generally  acquiesced  in.     Moreri.  order  at  the  abbey  of  Mausac,  in  the  diocese 

Nauv.  Diet.  Hiil. — A.  of  Clermont,  and  went  to  piosecute  his  studies 

GENDRE,  Ix>i;is  le,  an  historical  writer  at  Paris,  where  he  learned  Greek  under  Tur- 

oF  reputation,  was  born  of  an  obscure  family  nebius,  philosophy  under  Carpentier,  and  the- 

atRoucnin  1659.     He  received  a  literary  edu-  ology  under  Claude  de  Saintes.     His  applicalioa 

calion    chiefly  through  the  favour   of  M.    de  was  incessant,  and  his  progress  in  the  different 

.  Harlai,  then  archbishop  of  Rouen,  afterwards  branches  of  Icamtng  and  science  proportionate, 

-of  Paris  ;  and  being  brought  up  to  the  church,  particularly  in  the  fcarned  languages  and  the- 

iie  was  presented  by  the  same  patron,  in  1690,  t^ogy.     In  the  year  1563  he  was  admitted  to 

with  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris.     Gra-  the  degree  of  doctor  Of  divinity  by  the  college 

titude  induced  him  on  the  death  of  Jie  Harlai  of    Navarre,    and   was    afterwards    appointed 

to^publish  two  eulogies  upon  bim  in  -French,  regius-profefsor     of     the    Hebrew   language. 

.  and  a  lifcmore -in  detail  hi  Latin,  the  style  of  This  post  he  filled  for  thirteen  years  with  distin- 

which  was  much  approved.     Though  the  strain  guished  reputation,  and  had,  among  other  emi- 

-  of    these,    as   might   be    supposed,    is   highly  nent  disciples,  the  celebrated  Francis  dc  Sates, 

panegyrical,  he  is  commended  for  not  having  who  was  accustomed  to  glory  in  having  enjoyed 

entirely  concealed  the  faults  of  his  hero.     He  the  instructions  of  so  great  a  master.     He  was 

next   essayed  his  talent  at  historical  panegyric  also  preferred  to  the  priory  of  St.  Denys  dc  la 

in  "  Essays  on  ^he  Reign  of  Louis  le  Grand,"  Chartre,  at  Paris,  and  to  the  priory  of  Semur 

ifto.  1697,  which  he  presented  in  person  to  the  in  Burgundy.     In  the  year  1576  Peter  Danes, 

monarch,  and  which  were  to  well  received  by  bishop   of  Lavaur,  resigned    his   see    into    the 

the  public  as  to  .pass  tiirough  four  editions  in  king's  hands,  having  been  led  to  entertam  the 

eighteen  months.     "Diey  have  since,  however,  expectation  that  Genebrard  would  be  nominated 

'«unk  into  the  oblivion  justly  attached  to  tempo-  his  successor )  but  the  latter  was  disappointed 

'  rary  adulation.      He  then  aimed  at  the  rank  of  in  his  hope  of  that  dignity  by  the  intrigues  of 

a  proper  historian,  and  after  the  separate  pub-  the  president  De  Pibrac,  who  procured  the  bulls 

lication  of  part  of  his  designs,  he  gave  to  the  of  institution  to  be  issued  in  favour  of  his  own 

world  his  "  History  of  France  to  the  Death  of  brother.     Gcnehrard  was  so  incensed  at  losing 

Louis  XIII.,"  Par.   171^,  three  vols.  fol.  and  this  see  through  ministerial  interference,  that 

.eight  vols.  12010.    This  is  accounted  one  of  the  from  this  time  he  became  hostile  to  the  politics 

imoet  exact  abridgments  of  French  history,  and  is  of  the  courtj  and  joined  the  party  of  the  Learue, 

wriitcn  with  elegant  simplicity.   Atreatiseupon  of  which  he  became  a  zealous  advocate.     The 

^'TheManners  and  Customsofthe  French  at  dif-  numerous  writings  which  he  published  against 

ierentPeriodsof  theMonarchy,"beforcpublish-  those  who  supported  the  measures  of  the  court 

ed  by  him,  is  added  to  this  work.    He  also  com-  and  the  reformed  rebgion,  were  uncommonly 

posed  a  "  Life  of  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  with  bitter  and  furious.  '  1%ey  were  so  congcnbf, 

a  Parallel  of  the  celebrated  Cardinals  who  have  however,  with  the  spirit  of  the  league,  that  the 

governed   States,"    1724,   4ta.  and  two  vols,  duke  de   Mayenne,  the   head  of  that  body, 

i2mo.    This  work  underwent  some  criticism  nominated  the  author  to  the  archbisliopric  of 

froin  the  Mem.  de  Trevoujc,  to  which  the  au-  Aix,  and  having  procured  the   bulls  of  pope 

ihOr  wrote  a  reply.     His  literary  merits  were  Gregory  XIV.  nc  was  consecrated  and  took 

rewarded   by   the    abbacy   of  Notre-Dame  de  possession  of  that  sec  in  the  year  ij  93.     Here 

dairc-Fontaine  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres.  He  he  still  continued  his  hostility  to  the  court,  and 

died  at  Paris  in  1733,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  declaimed  in  hii  sermons  against  the  king,  even 

By'  his  will  he  left  bequests  for  various  smgular  when  the  cause  of  his  own  party  was  become 

foundations,  some  of  which,  after  exciting  dis-  hopeless.     When  the  league  was  finally  broken, 

putes  relative  to  their  fulfilment,  were  applied  and    the   whole   kingdom   had- submitted   to 

by  authority  to  the  institution  of  prizes  in  the  Henry    IV,    Genebrard  retired   to    Avignon, 

umvertity  of  Fans*    He  left  five  histeriea  of  where  he  published  a  treatise  "  De  Sacrarum 
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Electionam  Jure,  ad  Ecclesiz  Romanic  Rein-  and  phUotopber,  wai  bom  at  Paris  m  i^_ 
tegrationem  ;"  in  which  he  maintained  that  ths  In  his  youth  he  resolved  to  go  to  the  Indies  to 
elections  of  bishops  belong  of  right  to  the  seekhis  fortune^  but  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed 
clergy  and  people,  and  argued  acutely,  but  at  being  taken  by  the  English,  he  was  brought  to 
the  same  time  violently  and  abusively,  against  London,  where  he  subsisted  himself  for  some 
the  nominarions  of  kings  and  princes.  For  time  by  teaching  French.  On  his  return  to  his 
publishing  this  book  he  was  prosecuted  before  owncountryhe  obtained  the  post  of  preceptor  to 
the  parliament  of  Aix,  who  in  the  year  1596  mademoiselle  de  Clois,  afterwards  dudiess  of 
decreed  that  it  should  be  bumf  by  the  hands  of  Orleans.  He  afterwards  became  almoner  to  the 
the  common  executioner,  and,  after  depriving  duchess,  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Maine,  and 
the  author  of  his  see,  condemned  him  to  ba-  was  presented  to  the  abbacy  of  St.  Vilmer,  in 
nishment  from  the  kingdom,  prohibiting  his  the  diocese  of  Boulogne.  He  entered  tlie  French 
return  to  it  on  pain  of  death.  Afterwards  they  academy  in  1658,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1719. 
permitted  him  to  retire  to  hJs  priory  at  Semur,  The  abbe  Gcnest,  though  a  courtier,  was  sitir 
where  he  died  in  1597,  when  little  more  than  cere  and  simple  in  his  manners,  and  estimable 
sixtyyearsof  age.  Hisnumerouswritings, though  in  his  character.  He  derived  a  tatte  for  nattt- 
some  of  them  reflect  little  credit  on  his  judg-  ral  philosophy  from  the  lectures  of  Rohault, 
mem,  and  less  on  his  temper,  yet  shew  bim  to  the  disciple  of  Descartes,  and  for  metaphysics 
have  been  a  person  of  considerable  erudition,  from  the  conversation  of  Bossuet-  A  love  for 
particularly  in  biblical  and  rabbinical  lore,  of  poetry  and  polite  literature  was  natural  to  him. 
very  extensive  reading,  and  of  laborious  indus-  He  composed  various  works,  of  which  some  of 
try.  For  the  titles  of  the  greater  part  of  thera  the  principal  are  :  "  Prineipes  de  Philosophie," 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  first  of  our  '  7 1  (5)  8vo. ;  an  elaborate  performance  in  verse, 
subjoined  authorities,  and  only  notice  the  fol-  in  which  the  cartesian  system  is  explained,  and 
lowing:  "A  Sacred  Chronology,"  8vo.  more  proofs  are  adduced  of  the  existence  of  a  God, 
exact  than  any  which  had  at  that  time  appeared;  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul:  its  verslfi- 
"  Notes  upon  the  Scripture ;"  "  A  Comm'en-  cation  is  more  praised  than  its  poetical  spirit : 
tary  upon  the  Psalms,"  1577,  8vo.  in  which  "Occasional  Pieces  of  Poetry:"  "A  Disser- 
the  author  particularly  applies  himself  to  recon-  ration  upon  Pastoral,  in  Prose:"  several  tra- 
cile  the  Hebrew  text  with  the  vulgar  Latin ;  "  A  gcdies  ;  of  these,  the  only  one  which  has  kept. 
Translation  of  the  Canticles  Into  Iambic  Verse;"  possession  of  the  stage  is  "  Penelope:"  the 
"Three  Books  concerning  the  Holy  Trinity,"  sentiments  of  this  tragedy  are  bo  moral,  that 
1569,  8vo;  Latin  translations  from  tne  Hebrew  the  rigid  Bossuet  did  not  scruple  to  declare 
of  the  "  Seder  Olam  Rabba,"  and  the  "  Seder  that  he  should  give  his  approbation  to  pub- 
Obm  2uta,"  or  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Chrontv  lie  spectacles,  were  the  pieces  represented 
logy  of  the  Jews  ;"  ADiscourse  against  Joseph  always  equally  pure.  Afereri.  Nttiv.  Diet, 
Abo,  David  Kimchi,  and  another  Jew,  who    fiiit. — A, 

opposed  some  Articles  of  the  Christian  Reli-  GENET,  FkanciS,  a  French  prelate  and 
giou,"  1586;  translations  of  David  Rimchi's  esteemed  casuist,  was  bom  at  Avignon  in  the 
treatise  "  On  the  Measure  of  Hebrew  Verse,"  year  1640,  He  pursued  his  studies  in  his  native 
of  "  Commentaries  on  the  Canricles  by  R.  R.  place,  and,  after  going  through  his  classical 
Salomon  Jarchi,  Abraham  Abcn  Ezra,  and  course,  entered  on  that  of  philosophy,  in  which 
an  anonymoiis  Author,"  and  of  "  Extracts  for  a  time  he  was  a  disciple  of  Scotus,  but 
from  Maimonides,  Elias  Levita,  Jacob  Ben  afterwards  relinquished  his  system,  and  became 
Solomon;  &c.;"  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Read-  zealously  attached  to  the  philosophy  and  thco- 
ing  of  Hebrew  and  the  other  Eastern  Languages  Wy  of  Aquinas-  He  also  applied  to  the  study 
without  Points}"  "Notes  upon  the  Hebrew  of  the  canon  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
Grammar  i"  translations  from  the  Greek  into  gree  of  doctor  in  civil  and  canon  law  at  Avi- 
Latin  of  several  "  Liturgies,"  of  "  A  Treatise  gnon,  in  1670 ;  on  which  occasion  he  acquired 
of  Zecharias  MitylcneDsis  against  the  Philo-  much  reputation  by  the  theses  which  he  main- 
sophcTs  who  say  that  the  World  is  eternal,"  of  tained  against  simony.  The  abilities  wlu'ch  he 
Origen's  '•  Philocalia,  &c.  j"  an  edition  of  discovered  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
"  Origen's  Works,"  with  a  Latin  version,  cardinal  Grimaldi,  archbishop  of  Aix,  who  for 
1578 1  and  a  translation  into  French  of  "  The  some  time  made  use  of  his  talents  in  the  ma- 
Works  of  Josephus,"  in  two  vols.  8vo.  Dupin,  nagemcnt  of  the  ecclesiastical  conccmg  of  bis 
Mertri.    Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — M.  metropolitan  district.     Afterwards  he  was  em- 

GEN£Sr,CHA»LEs-Cl.»UDE,  a  French  poet    ployed  by  M.  le  Caraus,  bishop  of  Grenoble, 
.      SOL.   IT.    ,  -  ■  3  * 
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in  a  cclebnted  visiution  which  that  prelate  thenceforward  belong  to  tite  officiatinr  t^gj- 
appointed  to  take  place  through  his  diocese,  in  He  died  in  the  year  47 1 .  Gennadius,  Uie  pnest 
which  M.  Genet's  province  was  to  resolve  the  of  Marseilles,  phccs  hicn  among  the  ecclesiasti- 
casei  of  conscience  which  should  be  proposed,  cal  writers,  and  passes  encomiums  on  the  qaick- 
The  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself  ncss  of  his  parts,  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and 
in  this  business,  induced  M.  le  Camus  to  en-  the  elegance  of  his  stvle.  He  says,  that  our  pa- 
gage  him  on  the  composition  of  a  aystem  of  triarch  was  the  aumor  of  "  A  Commentary"" 
moral  theology.  To  this  work  M.  Genet  dc-  upon  the  whole  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  of 
voted  much  time  and  labour,  and  produced  several  "  Homilies."  These  writings,  howevefr 
it,  at  different  periods,  in  six  volumes  1 2mo.  are  no  longer  extant ;  and  no  remains  of  this 
under  the  title  of  "  Morale  de  Grenoble."  It  prelate  have  reached  modem  times,  excepting 
has  undergone  various  impressions,  of  which  "  A  Synodal  Epistle"  against  simony,  inserted 
flic  best  was  published  in  the  year  1715,10  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Collect.  Concil. }" 
eight  volumes  lamo.  A  Latin  translation  of  and  two  fragments,  one  from  a  letter  or  treatise 
It  was  published  in  the  year  1702,  by  the  abbe  against  the  anathemas  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Genet,  the  author's  brother,  and  himself  the  quoted  by  Facundus  bishop  of  Hermiana,  lib.  ii. 
author  of  "  Cases' of  Conscience  relative  to  the  cap.  4.,  and  the  other  from  a  treatise  addressed 
Sacraments."  The  "  Morale  de  Grenoble"  to  Parthentus,  and  quoted  by  Leontius  in  his 
has  been  condemned  by  the  more  relaxed  casu-  common-places  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
ists,  as  much  too  strict  and  severe  ;  but  it  met,  soul.  Cave'i  Hut.  Lit.  vol.  /.  tuh  s^c.  Nest. 
nevertheless,  with  a  very  favourable  reception    Duptti.    Moreri. — M. 

in  France,  where  it  was  read  with  great  appro-  GENNADIUS  II.  patriarch  of  Constan- 
bation,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  other  catnolic  tinople  in  the  fifteenth  century,  whose  original 
countries.  Soon  after  its  publication  pope  name  was  Gbokge  Scolarios,  which  he 
Innocent  XI.  created  the  author  canon  and  pre-  changed  upon  embracing  the  ecclesiastical  life, 
bend  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Avignon  \  and  He  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  that  city, 
in  the  year  1685  appointed  him  bishop  of  Vai-  where  he  received  his  education,  and  attracted 
son.  His  episcopal  functions  he  discharged  with  much  nodce  by  his  shining  talents,  and  his  pro> 
exemplary  watchfulness  and  diligence  until  they  ficiency  in  the  different  branches  of  solid  and 
were  interrupted  in  the  year  i683,  in  conse-  ornamental  literature.  His  abilities  rccom- 
qucnce  of  his  having  ventured  to  receive  into  mended  him  to  employment  at  court,  where  he 
his  diocese  the  religious  belonging  to  a  new  rose  to  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  emperor 
convent  at  Toulouse,  which  Lewis  XIV.  had  John  Pal^ologus,  and  was  afterwards  appoint- 
siippressed.  This  act  exposed  him  to  the  resent-  ed  chief  judge  of  the  Greeks.  Inthe  year  143S 
ment  of  the  king,  by  whose  order  he  was  he  accompanied  the  emperor  when  he  weni 
anested,and  confined  prisoner  for  fifteen  months  into  Italy,  to  meet  the  council  of  Florence,  for 
in  the  isle  of  Rhe  \  whence  he  was  released  at  tlie  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  union  between 
the  particular  request  of  the  pope.  He  was  the  Greek  ^nd  Latin  churches.  At  that  rime 
accidentally  drowned  in  1702,  when  he  had  Scholar! us  appears  not  to  have  been  averse  to 
just  completed  his  uxty-second  year.  Mortri,  such  a  measure,  provided  that  it  could  be 
Nmv.  Did.  Hist. — M.  brought  about  on  honourable  terms;  but  xhalt 

GENGHIS-KAN,     See  Zingis>  he  was  so  zealous  for  it  upon  the  condirions  to 

GENNADIUS  I.  patriarch  of  Constanti-  which  the  emperor  was  willing  to  submit,  as 
nople  in  the  fifth  century.  He  was  first  or-  has  been  represented  by  many  catholic  writers* 
dained  a  presbyter  of  the  Constantinopolitaa  and  that  he  was  the  auttior  of  several  pieces  in 
church,  from  which  situation  he  was  elected  to  favour  of  'due  Latins  and  against  his  own  com- 
the  patriarchal  dignity  in  the  year  458,  on  the  munion,  which  have  been  attributed  to  him,  is  ■ 
diaui  of  Anatolius.  He  employed  himself  with  not  only  unsupported  by  the  most  authenric  do- 
greaC  zeal  and  disinterestidness  in  correcting  cuments  of  the  times,  but  totally  irreconcileable 
Uie  relaxed  state  of  discipline  which  prevailed  in  vrith  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  conduct* 
fcis  see.  In  a  council  of  seventy-three  bishops  These  points  have  been  much  agitated  \  and  in 
which  )ie  held  in  the  year  459,  he  procured  the  Pabriciua,  and  Cave,  as  quoted  below,  the  read» 
passingofacanonagainstsimoniacalordinations;  er  may  find  particular  detatb  of  what  has  been 
and  by  means  of  Marcian,  whom  he  appointed  advanced  by  writers  on  bodt  sides.  After  the 
steward  of  his  diocese,  established  the  equitable  return  of  Scholarius  to  Constantinople,  he  unit- 
regulation,  that  the  oblations  made  in  the  re-  ed  with  Mark  of  Ephcsus  in  strongly  opposing 
^ctive  churches,  which  it  had  been  customary  the  reception  of  thoae  terms  of  union  to  which 
to  claim  for  the  patriarch's   treasury,  should    the  emperor  had  acceded]  both  by  his  penoiial 
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idliieHcet  mi  hj  hu  vrituigB ;  which  brought 
OS  hin  the  displeasuTc  of  the  emperor,  who 
wu  nevertlicIeBS  reconciled  to  him  before  his 
death.  He  also  composed  muny  homilies,  which 
were  dclirered  before  the  emperor,  not  aa  ser- 
mons, but  as  orations,  which  laymen  were  in 
t>iat  age  accustomed  to  pronounce  in  the  im- 
perial dining-room.  When,  after  the  death  of 
John  Palxologus  in  1448,  his  brocher  Constan- 
tine  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  desirous  of 
egcabiishing  the  union  decreed  at  Florence,  in 
order  that  he  might  obtain  that  assistance 
against  the  Turks  from  pope  Nicholas  V.  w^iich 
the  pontiff  would  not  grant  upon  any  oAer 
terms,  Scholarius  still  resisted  that  measure, 
and  supported  the  Greek  clergy  in  their  dis- 
putes with  the  papal  legates,  and  drew  up  va- 
rious treatises  in  defence  of  their  cause.  At 
length,  finding  diat  the  emperor  was  determin- 
'  ad  to  establish  the  union  by  force,  and  enter- 
taining apprehensions  for  his  own  safety,  he 
TCSOlred  to  relinquish  his  ciTil  employments, 
and  to  embrace  the  ecclesizstical  life.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1449  or  14^0,  after  sending  a  valedic- 
tory oration  to  the  emperor,  he  entered  into  a 
monastery  adjoining  to  Constantinople ;  on 
which  occasion,  in  conformity  to  a  custom  pre- 
valent among  the  Greeks,  he  changed  his 
name,  and  adopted  that  of  Gennadius.  In  this 
and  oAer  monasteries  he  continued  secluded 
irom  all  intercourse  with  the  public  for  about 
two  years,  probably  in  conseuuence  of  direc- 
tions from  the  emperor,  that  he  might  not  by 
his  influence  or  advice  impede  the  steps  which 
Ite  was  pursuing  to  conclude  the  union.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  composed  several  homilies,  but 
did  not  engage  in  any  ecclesiastical  controver- 
sies, until  Isidore,  cardinal  of  Russia,  arrived  at 
Constantinople  in  the  year  1452,  to  put  the  last 
hand  to  the  union,  in  the  character  of  papal 
legate.  This  circumstance  called  forth  Gen- 
nadius's  zebl  on  l>ehalf  of  the  Greek  church 
-with  renovated  spirit^  and  induced  him  to  write 
letters  to  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  Constantinople, 
aad  to  different  monastic  orders,  exhorting  them 
to  adhere  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  and  not 
to  submit  to  the  Florentine  union  ;  and  he  also 
wrote  to  the  emperor,  strongly  dissuading  him 
from  persevering  in  a  plan  which  would  throw 
his  capital  into  confusion,  at  a  time  when  the 
*  most  perfect  concord  among  the  inhabitants  was 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  repulse  their  exter- 
nal enemies.  The  emperor,  however,  by  the 
force  of  his  authority,  caused  the  union  to  be 
signed,  notwithstandnig  the  great  opposition 
that  was  made  to  it,  and  endeavoured,  by  per- 
.sudGions  and  threutening^,  to  obtain  the  submis- 


non  of  Gennadius,  knowing  the  effect  whidi  hit 
example  would  have  upon  Uie  people  and  clergy 
of  Constantinople.  But  Gennadius  was  immove- 
able, and  by  his  writings  excited  the  popular  re- 
sentment in  the  highest  degree  against  an  act, 
which  he  represented  to  be  a  desertion  of  the 
cause  of  God  and  his  truth.  It  belongs  to  the 
province  of  the  historian  to  K>ve  an  account  of 
the  disturbances  and  seditions  by  which  Constan- 
tinople was  consequently  distracted,  and  which 
raged  with  the  utmost  violence  even  when  the 
Turkish  army  carried  on  the  siege  of  the  city,  and 
were  among  the  principal  causes  that  contribut- 
ed to  its  subjugation  and  ruin.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople  in  1453,  the  sultan  Ma- 
homet, desirous  of  conciliating  those  inhabit- 
ants who  had  survived  the  immense  slaughter 
made  by  his  army,  and  of  recalling  tlie  Greeks> 
who  had  escaped,  to  their  deserted  houses,  or- 
dered Gennadius  to  be  sought  for,  and  odiared 
him  to  the  choice  of  the  clergy  and  people,  by 
whom  he  was  unanimously  elected  their  patrw 
arch.  On  this  occasion  Mahomet,  ^m  mo- 
tives of  policy,  directed  that  all  the  ancient  ce- 
remonies should  be  observed,  and  after  deliver- 
ing with  his  own  hands  the  cross  to  the  prelatCi 
had  him  conducted  to  the  patriarchal  palace  with 
the  customary  pomp  and  magnificence.  After- 
wards he  admitted  Gennadius  to  aevei)al  au- 
diences, in  which  he  entered  into  conversation 
with  him,  and  suffered  him  to  produce  the  ar- 
guments which  he  had  to  advance  in  support  of 
me  truth  of  Christianity.  Our  patriardi  had 
pieffided  over  the  see  of  Constantinople  between 
five  and  six  years,  when,  harassed  by  the  in- 
quietudes which  the  new  order  of  things  pro- 
duced, and  hopeless  of  seeing  ^e  Greek  chunjt 
restored  to  order  and  peace,  he  with  dillicultf 
obtained  the  sultan's  permission  to  resign  his 
dignity,  and  retired  into  a  monastery.  I&  died 
about  the  year  1460.  Dupin's  judgment  of  him 
is,  that  he  wrote  with  ease,  abounds  in  word^ 
is  noble  in  his  expressions,  and  solid  in  his  rea- 
sonings ;  and  Moshcim  characterises  his  contro- 
versial pieces  against  the  Latins,  as  exhibiting 
more  lemming,  candour,  and  perspicuity,  than 
the  productions  of  his  countrymen  of  the  same 
description.  He  was  the  author  of  "  An  Ex- 
planation of  tlie  Christian  FaiUi,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Turkish  Emperor  Mahomet,"  inserted 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Turkish,  in  Crusiua's 
"  Turco-Gr«cia,"  lib.  ii.,  and  in  Greek  and 
Latin  iu  David  Chytneus's  "  De  Statu  Eccle-' 
siarum  in  Grxcia ;"  a  book  containing  "  Ar- 
ticles of  Faith,"  addressed  to  the  same  emperor^ 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  TurV  and 
the  patriarch,  which  is  inserted  in  the  "  Hse- 
3  A  2 
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retlologii,"  published  at  Basil  1555,  and   se-  work  was  for  a  long  time  attributed  to  St.  Alt', 
paratelf  edited  at  Hclmstadt,  161 1,  Svo. ;  "  A  gustinc,  and  was  generally  inserted  in   the  edi- 
Treatiae  concerning  Predestination,"  first  edited  tions  of  his  works.     It  was  stpaiately  printed- 
in  Greek  by  DaTid  Hsechelius,  1593,  410.,  3nd  with   the   learned   notes  of  Elraonhorstius  at 
afterwards  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Fred-  Morell,  Hamburgh,  in  1614,  4to.     Of  the  time  of  the 
and  subjoined  to  the  "  Appendix  to  the  Works  of  author's  death  nothing  is  known  with  any  cer- 
St,  Basil,"  Paris,  1618, &c.;  "  ATreatise  on  the  tainty,  excepting  that  it  did  not  take  place  bc> 
I>OCtrine  of  the  Trinity,"  published  in   Greek  fore    the   year  395.     His   leamliig   appears   to 
and  Latin  by  Aldus  Manutius,  1501,  4to. ;  and  have  been  very  respectable,  and  the  style  of  his 
other  pieces  which  have  been   interpolated,  the  writings  is    simple,   perspicuous,    and   elegant, 
titles  of  which,  together  with  those  of  others,  There  is  a  Life  of  St.  Jerome,  written  by  one 
either  doubtful,  or  manifestly  supposititious,  and  Gennadius,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Mabilloa's. 
the  arguments  for  and  against  their  genuinenessi  "  Vetera  Analecta,"  which  that  father  ascribes 
the  reader   may  meet  with  in   Fabricius   and  to  the  subject  of  this  article.     Cav/s  Hut.  Lit. 
Cave.     In  those  authors,  likewise,  are  enumerat-  vel.  I.  sab  s^c.   Ntit.     Dupin.     Mcreri.—M. 
ed  a  vast  number  of  letters,  orsrions,  homilies,  GENOVESI,  Anthony,  a  celebrated  Ne»- 
theological    dissertations,    controversial    tracts,  politan  philosopher,  and  man  of  letters,  who  in— 
See.  which  still  remain  in  MS-  in  different  public  troduced  a  new  method  of  teaching  phiiosophy 
libraries.     Fabricii   Biil.  Grac.  vol.  X.  lih.  v.  and   theology, .  and  by  these  means  rendered 
cap.    43.      Cavis   Hist.    Lit.    vol.  IL    sub  ste.  great  service  to  his  country,  and  to  all  Italy, 
&jnod.     Dupin.     Moreri.     Mvsh.   Hist.   Eccl.  was  bom>  in  1712,  at  Castiglione,  a  small  town 
Sac.  XV. — M.  in  the  district  of  Salerno,  where  his  parents, 
GENNADIUS,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  who  who  were  persons  in  moderate  circumstances* 
nourished  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  resided.      His   father    destined   him    from   his 
was  a  native  of  Gaul)   and  became  a  priest  of  earliest  years  to  the  church  ;  and  with  this  view 
Marseilles,  and  not  bishop  of  that  city  as  some  had  him  instructed  in  the  Latin  language  and 
writers    have  maintained.     Both    ancients   and  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  which  was  then  pi%- 
moderns    have   differed  widely  in    their  Judg-  valcnt  in  all  the  schools.     In  his  sixteenth  year 
ments   concerning  his  opinions.     Pope  Adrian  he  possessed  so  much  readiness  in  disputation, 
ranks  him  among  the  most  holy  and  orthodox  that  he  was  able  to  reduce  to  a  dilemma  the 
sons  of  the  church  ;  while  the  church  of  Lyons,  most  experienced  monks  in  the  convents  of  the. 
in  the  treatise  written  in  their  name  by  Florus  place,  though  he  could  not  form  a  clear  idea 
against  John  Scotus,  class  him  amon^  the  Pe-  either  of  die  sut^'ect  of  the  dispute,  or  of  the 
lagians.     Prefixed  to  the  author's  treatise  "  De  common  terms  of  the  art  by  which  he  bewildcr- 
Viris  iUustribus,"  inserted  in  Fabricius's  "  Bi-  ed  bis  antagonist.     His  penetration  and  bold- 
bliotheca  Ecclesiastic  a,"  the  curious  reader  may  ness  in  doubting  every  thing  that  appeared  not 
meet  with  the   different  remarks  and   conclu-  founded  on  reason,  excited,  at  an  early  period, 
sions  of  various  writers,  from  Cassiodoms  to  his  suspicion  of  a  philosophy  wliich  presented 
Sirmond,  on  this  subject.    This,  at  least,  is  cer-  nothing  but  obscurity,  and  an  ardent  desire  to 
tain,  that  he  controverted  the  opinions  of  St,  obtain  a  ray  of  light  which  might  conduct  bim 
AuguMine  on  the  subjects  of  grace  and  prede-  to    tlie   paths  of   truth.      Genovesi,    however, 
stinitipn,  in  which  he  concurred  with  the  learn-  would  not   have  made  great  progress  in  any 
ed  Faustus  bishop  of  Riez.     From  a  catalogue  branch  of  knowledge*  had  not  his  father  sud- 
which  he  has  himself  given  of  his  works,  it  ap-  denly  resolved  to  send  him  to  a  distance  from 
pears,  that  he  had  written  eight  books  against  the  place  of  his  nativity,- where  an  unseasonable 
all  the   heresies,  six  books  against  Nestorius,  passion  for  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  pea- 
three  books  against  Pelagius,  and  3  treatise  con-  sant  might  have  distracted  his  attention.     He 
ceming  the  Millennium  and  the  book  of  Re-  was  therefore  sent  to  a  relation  at  Buccino,  and 
relation,  which  are  no  longer  enfant.    The  only  placed  under  the  care  of  a  lay-ccclcsiaitic,  who 
remains  of  this  author  which  have  reached  our  not  only  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
times    are,   a    treatise  "  De  Viris    iitustribus,"  theology  and  jurisprudence,    but    also   o?  the 
mentioned  above,  which  is  a  continuation  of  St.  Greek  and  Latin  classics.    His  progress  in  these 
Jerome's  "  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  studies,  and  particularly  the  sciences,  civil  and 
from  392  to  395)"  and  has  been  printed  with  it    canon  law,   excited  general  astonishment  :  at- 
3t  diflerent  times ;  and  a  treatise  "  De  Fide,  tachment  to  the  object  of  his  love,  and  a  desire 
seu  de  Dogmalibus  Eccisaiasticis  Liber  ad  Gc-  of  being  united  to  her  in  marriage,  were  a  strong 
lasiuai  Papam  missus."     The   Ust-mcnlioncd  inducemeot  to  bint   to  double  his  diligence. 
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About  thts  period  be  indulged  in  some  propen- 
sities, which  aeemed  likely  to  prevent  him  from 
embracing  the  ecclesiastical  state.  In  his  hours 
.  of  relaxation  he  wrote  comedies,  and  even  per- 
formed some  parts  on  a  private  theatre.  The 
archbishop  of  Conza,  who  heard  of  it,  punished 
bun  with  the  ban  of  the  church :  at  the  same 
time  he  learned  that  the  object  of  his  love, 
through  the  instigation  of  his  father*  was  mar- 
ried ;  and  this  disappointment  made  htm  at 
length  resolve  to  devote  himself  to  the  church, 
and  to  undergo  an  examination  for  the  subdia- 
coiiate  at  Salerno.  On  this  occasion  he  dis- 
played not  only  an  extensive  knowledge  of  theo- 
logy and  canon  law,  but  such  powers  of  elo- 
quence in  the  Latin  language,  that  the  arch- 
bishop, who  was  present,  conceived  a  very  high 
opinion  of  his  talents,  and  admitted  him  as  teacher 
of  rhetoric  into  hia  seminary.  After  the  death 
of  his  patron,  who  had  consecrated  him  a  priest 
ia  the  year  1736,  he  left  the  seminary  of  Saler- 
no, and  repaired  to  Naples  to  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law ;  an  employment  highly  lucra- 
tive in  that  city.  But  his  turn  for  silent  and 
solitary  meditation  being  ill  suited  to  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  a  court  of  justice,  he  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  philosophy.  After  preparing 
himself  at  Naples  by  reading  and  studying  the 
ancient  and  modern  philosophers,  he  obtained 
the  place  of  extraordinary-professor  of  meta- 
physics. He  commenced  a  course  of  lectures 
in  November,  174I1  and  the  boldness  of  his 
manner,  and  the  clearness  with  which  he  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  the  principles  of  his  sy- 
stem, brought  him  an  uncommon  concourse  of 
scholars.  The  general  principles  on  which  he 
founded  his  philosophy  were  as  follows  :  Every 
thing  that  has  no  relation  to  the  well-being  of 
man,  and  for  whi^^h  reason  can  assign  no 
grounds,  ought  to  be  entirety  banished  from 
philosophy.  The  greater  part  of  the  peripatetic 
ontology  he  considered  as  useless.  In  regard  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  matter,  exten- 
sion, the  nature  of  space,  motion,  eternity,  and 
the  like,  he  candidly  acknowledged  his  igno- 
rance, and  asserted  that  no  philosopher  had  ever 
yet  comprehended  it.  A  system  of  metaphysics 
which  conducted  back  the  mind  to  the  plain 
straiglit  road  to  truth,  could  not  fail  to  stir  up 
against  tite  author  the  slaves  of  the  old  empire 
of  darkness  and  ignorance,  who  confounded 
reason  and  infidelity.  Scarcely  had  the  first 
part  of  his  Metaphysics  made  its  appearance  in 
1743,  when  a  host  of  foes  started  up  against 
him  from  all  quarters.  In  every  page  they  found 
traces  or  proofs  of  scepticism  and  unbelief; 
and  he  was  even  accused  uf  opening  a  door  to 


frcethinkiog  in  Italy,  because  he  recommended 
the  works  of  Galileo,  Grotius,  and  Newton. 
Archbishop  and  cardinal  SpinellV,  hia  bitter  ene- 
my, moved  heaven  and  earth  against  him  by  ' 
means  of  his  emissaries  ;  and  endeavoured,  but 
in  vain,  to  suppress  the  book.  Galtani,  the 
director  of  the  Neapolitan  universities,  sincerely 
rejoiced  to  see  such  a  light  kindled  up  in  his 
native  country  ;  and  he  had  nothing  so  much  ■ 
at  heart  as  to  give  the  exalted  genius  of  Geno- 
vesi  every  possible  opportunity  to  spread  in- 
struction among  the  people.  He  therefore  per- 
suaded the  king  to  bestow  on  him  the  vacant 
place  of  professor  of  ethics,  and  thua  opened  to 
him  a  new  Beld  for  combating  the  ignorance  and 
prejuilice  of  the  schools.  Genoveai  taught  this 
science  according  to  a  plan  which  was  totally 
unknown  in  the  seminaries  of  Naples.  He  de- 
duced the  duties  of  man  from  analytical  con- 
siderations ;  and  established  it  as  a  principle 
that  his  happiness  is  the  only  object  of  the  phi-  : 
losophical  doctrine  of  morals.  He  interwore 
in  his  lectures  the  history  of  the  human  pas- 
sions ;  and  enlivened  them  by  a  boldness  and ' 
spirit  which  were  peculiarly  his  own.  At  this 
time  there  were  a  great  many  works  on  logic 
used  in  the  schools  of  Italy,  but  none  of  them  . 
gave  rules  for  thinking  and  judging  of  objects 
in  a  rational  manner.  To  remedy  this  defi- 
ciency, Genovesi  composed  a  new  system  of 
logic,  which  he  dictated  in  his  private  lectures, 
and  which  was  published  in  1745,  under  the 
title  of  *•  ElementoTum  Artis  Logico-cridce, 
Libri  quinque."  Such  a  system  of  logic,  in  a 
public  school  of  Italy,  was  a  phenomenon  of 
the  happiest  inBuence.  It  put  into  the  hands 
of  young  persons  the  key  of  truth,  and  enabled 
the  author  to  bring  out,  with  more  advantage, 
the  second  and  third  part  of  his  Metaphysics,  in 
which  he  treated  on  the  doctrine  of  the  toul 
and  on  natural  theology.  This  he  did  in  the 
years  1747  and  1751.  The  same  ^irit  of  lore, 
truth,  and  forbearance,  prevails  in  his  christian 
thcojogvi  which  he  taught  in  private  lectures,, 
under  the  title  of  "  Omnigenx  ThcologistEle-. 
mcnia,  Historico  -critico - dogmatica,"  This- 
theology  he  had  dictated  for  ten  years,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  young  students  destined  for  the 
church,  when,  in  1 7,^8,  on  a  vacancy  takinj; 
place  in  the  public  ehjir  of  tlieology,  some  un- 
lucky demon  inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  so- 
liciting for  this  office,  which  always  paved  a 
way  to  ilie  episcopal  d^nity.  Among  the.  va- 
rious candidates  was  the  abbe  Molinari,  extraor- 
dinary-professor of  canon  law  in  the  university 
of  Naples,  wlu)  was  then  at  Rome.  Genovesi 
was  so  superior  in  merit  and  celebrity  to  all  th& 
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cMapelitDis»  and  the  king  was  so  much  in  hit  Boarce  of  all  national  prosperitr.  lo  a  (ieW 
farouT,  that  BO  one  doubted  of  hU  obtaining  this  yean  Gcnoresi  read  and  made  himself  master 
valuable  place.  But  Molinari  act  every  engine  of  every  thing  worthy  of  notice  on  that  intcrcst- 
at  work  at  Rome  to  defeat  so  powerful  a  rival,  ing  subject.  The  ant  &uit  of  his  researches 
He  laid  before  the  pope  fourteen  heretical  prin-  in  this  department,  entitled  "  Essays  on  Agri- 
ciplcs,  which  he  pretended  to  have  extracted  culture,  with  Considerations' <»i  the  true  Object 
from  the  unpublished  theological  works  of  Gc-  of  the  Sciencesi"  were  printed  in  1753,  with  a 
novesi.  A  catalogue  of  them  was  transmitted  dedication  to  his  intimate  friend  Intieri.  Intieri 
to  the  king  by  cardinal  Valenti  Gonzaga,  the  considered  and  loved  the  kingdom  of  Naples  as 
papal  secretary  of  state,  and  made  so  unfavour-  his  native  country,  and  ardendy  wished  that  Ac 
aue  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  his  majesty  true  riches  which  nature  had  conferred  on  this 
and  the  i^ole  court,  that  Genovesi  was  in  dan-  terrestrial  paradise  might  be  iscreased  by  com- 
gerofbdng  pur  into  confinement.  The  priests,  merce  and  industry.  He  had,  therefore,  long 
and  even  some  of  the  public  professors  of  the  entertained  an  idea  of  establishing,  in  the  uni- 
imiversity,  who  beheld  with  an  eril  eye  Geno-  veraity  of  Naples,  a  profesEorship  of  political 
vesi's  too  great  influence,  and  the  archbidhop  economy,  the  principles  of  whidi  were  then 
'Spinel^,  united  their  forces  to  &n  up  the  coals,  little  or  not  at  all  known  in  that  part  of  Italy, 
thtt  they  might  end^rour  to  effect  his  ruin,  as  soon  as  he  sould  find  a  person  capable  of 
These,  and  i^iole  swarms  of  mendicant  monks,  filhng  the  chair.  As  Genovesi  appeared  to  be 
spread  a  report  throughout  all  Naples,  that  Ge-  the  man  proper  for  this  purpose,  he  laid  hii  pro- 
noresi  not  only  denied  the  existence  of  hell,  pur-  posal  before  the  king  in  a  petition,  and  engaged 
gatory,  auricular  confession,  and  the  efficacy  of  to  furnish  a  fund  of  three  hundred  ducats  year- 
absolution,  but  openly  laughed  at  die  most  sa..  ly  as  a  salary  to  the  professor ;  but  under  the 
cred  usages  of  the  Roman-catholic  church.  He  following  conditions :  that  he  should  be  allow- 
was  accused  of  an  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  ed  to  nominate  Genovesi  to  that  office ;  that 
S^nosa  and  the  Protestants,  whose  arguments  the  professor  should  lecture  in  Italian ;  and 
he  had  exhibited  in  their  full  force,  without  that,  after  his  death  or  resignation,  a  successor 
strongly  refuting  them.  Though  Genovesi's  should  t>e  chosen,  not  in  consequence  of  interest 
prinaples  were  now  examined  and  declared  hut  of  ability,  which  should  be  determined  by  a 
harmless,  the  king  was  so  hr  prejudiced  against  strict  examination  of  the  candidates.  The  king 
him,  that  he  commanded  him  to  abstain  from  readily  consented  to  this  institution,  so  likely  to 
teaching  theology,  and  to  make  no  farther  ap>  be  of  ^neral  benefit ;  and  Genovesi  opened  it, 

eication  for  the  vacant  professorship,  whidi,  in  1754,  with  an  introductory  lecture.     Never 

)wevcr,  should  not  be  given  to  any  of  his  com-  before  had  any  science  been  taught  in  the  Ita- 

petitors.     Notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  the  lian  language  in  the  university  of  Naples ;  and 

king  desired  that  his  Theology,  after  the  required  never  bad  so  much  useful  and  real  infonnatioa 

alterations  had  been  made  in  it,  should  be  print-  been  expected  as  from  the  well-known  pbiloso- 

ed.     Genovesi  prepared  his  manuscript  for  this  phical  acuteness   and  ingenuity  of  Genovesi. 

purpose  {  but  such  a  storm  of  odium  was  raised  His  usual  lecture-room  was  too  small  for  the 

against  him  through  the  ill  offices  of  the  cen-  number  of  his  hearers  of  alt  ranks ;  and  thou^ 

sor,  that  he  resolved  not  only  to  suppress  his  he  made  choice  of  a  larger,  it  was  still  not  tuf- 

'I^eolc^,  but  to  renounce  for  ever  this  danger-  licicnt  to  contain  tbem.    His  chief  object  was, 

ous    science.      Nothing   could  have   h^pened  while  he  taught  the  principles  of  political  eco-    . 

more  advantageous  to  the  public  j  for  after  this  nomy,  to  inspire  the  Neapolitan  youth  with  the 

period  Genovesi  devoted  nimself  to  an  entirely  social  and  civil  virtues,  and  above  all  a  public 

different  pursuit,  which  rendered  him  far  more  spirit  of  patriotism,  without  which  no  nation 

useful.     During  the  time  of  his  persecution  lie  can  attain  to  that  height  of  prosperity  of  which 

had  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  a  very  it  is  susceptible.    With  this  view,  he  caused 

valuable  man,  named  Bartolomeo  Indcri,  a  na-  Carey's  History  of  the  English  Trade  to  be 

tive  of  Florence,  a  great  adept  in  mechanics,  translated  into  Italian,  under  his  own  inspec- 

experimental  philosophy,  and  all  those  branches  tion,  and  published  at  Naples  in  the  year  1757, 

of  science  which  tend  to  improve  political  eco-  with  many  useful  notes.     He  also  caused  to  be 

nomy.     Intieri  found  in  Genovesi  a  similarity  republished  at  Naples  the  excellent  Treatise  on 

of  sentiments,  and  the  same  ardent  love  for  his  Agriculture  by  Cosino  Tiinci  of  Pistoja,  ac- 

country.    It  was  therefore  not  difficult  for  him  companied  witti  an  essay,  in  which  he  explained 

to  attach  his  friend  to  that  kind  of  philosophy,  the  causes  of  the  decline  and  neglect  of  agri- 

tbe  object  of  which  is  political  economy,  the  culture  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     I9  the  year 
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171S5  he  publiahed  another  no  ksa  important  from  completing  this  labour.  The  seeds  of  • 
treatise,  in  which  he  examined  the  question,  nwrtal  disease  had  been  long  Inrkine  in  the  coa- 
Why  countries,  the  most  fruitful  by  nature,  are  etitution  of  this  eminent  man.  In  the  year 
often  exposed  to  the  miseties  of  scarcity  and  1769  his  complaints  increased  so  much,  that  he 
famine  i  While  employed  in  publicly  teaching  was  incapable  of  continuing  his  lectures.  That 
political  economy,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  see-  he  might  not  have  to  struggle  at  the  same  time 
ing  his  Logic  and  Metaphysics  introduced,  not  with  poverty,  the  king  made  an  addition  to  his 
opir  into  difierent  universities,  but  also  into  salary  of  about  two  hundred  ducats ;  but  he  ' 
vanous  convents  and  monasteries.  This  en-  died  on  the  22A  of  September,  1769,  of  the 
couraged  him  to  turn  his  attention,  during  his  dropsy  in  the  breast,  in  toe  fifty-seTcntb  year  of 
leisure  hours,  to  the  other  d^jartments  of  phi-  his  age,  lamented  by  all  those  who  had  at  heart 
losophy,  the  object  of  which  is  to  improve  the  the  improvement  of  their  country,  and  parti- 
understanding )  and  in  1758  he  published',  with  cularly  by  the  Neapolitan  youth,  for  the  sake  of 
general  approoation,  "  Meditazioni  filosophiche  whose  instruction  he  had  renounced  all  social 
sulla  Religionc  e  sulla  Morale,"  in  which  he  enjoyment,  and  even  sacrificed  hit  life.  A 
diews  the  connection  between  natural  religion  short  time  before  his  death  he  had  ffircn  a  very 
and  morality.  The  Neapolitans,  however,  be-  severe  blow  to  the  papal  power  in  the  kingdom 
ing  displeased  at  his  using  too  much  a  Tuscan  of  Naples ;  as  the  kin^,  by  his  advice,  had 
and  affected  style,  this  induced  him,  in  his  other  abolished  the  public  chair  for  the  pontifical  de- 
Italian  works,  to  employ  an  easier  and  more  na-  crctals.  Gcnoved's  moral  character  was  in 
tural  way  of  writing.  His  humorous  letters,  every  respect  worthy  of  a  true  philosopher.  He 
which  appeared  in  the  year  1759,  under  the  possessed  a  most  ardent  love  of  truth,  a  desire 
title  of  "  Lettere  all  Amico  I^ovinciate,"  in  to  extend  its  donumon,  and  to  render  mankind 
<^f>oeition  to  the  Dissertazini  filosophiche  of  happy.  He  was  an  irrecoocileable  enemy  to 
one  Pasquale  Magli,  were  read  with  much  injustice  and  deception.  His  countenance  dis- 
greater  pleasure.  He  exhibited  in  so  clear  a  played  cheerfulness,  tranquillity,  and  invincible . 
point  of^  view  the  weakness  of  the  objections  courage.  He  was  too  proud  to  stoop  to  tint 
made  by  those-  antagonists  who  attacked  his  flattery  and  spirit  of  imrigue  which  pare  the 
Metaphysics,  that  the  value  of  this  work  be-  way  to  the  temple  of  riches,  and  therefore  he 
came  more  evident,  and  the  sale  of  it  greater;  contented  himself  with  a  moderate  income.  Had 
•othat,  in  the  year  1764,  he  found  himself  oblig-  not  the  king,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life^ 
ed  to  prepare  for  a  second  edition  of  it,  which  when  he  was  unable  to  add  to  his  small  salary- 
increased  to  five  quarto  volumes,, as  he  incor-  by  private  lectures,  supported  him  unsolicited, 
porated  with  it  every  thing  of  value  he  had  be-  he  must  have  died  in  very  indigent  drcum> 
fore  written  on  natural  theology.  In  the  same  stances.  The  king  was  sensible  of  his  worthy 
year  he  gave  to  the  public  a  treatise  "  De  Jure  and  employed  his  advice  on  several  importanc 
&  Officus,"  which  he  had  dictated  to  his  pupils  occasions.  Fope  Benedict  XTV.  entenained  for 
at  private  hours,  and  in  which  he  deduced  the  him  the  highest  respect  and  esteem,  and  he  en- 
dnties  and  rights  of  man  from  nature.  His  joyed  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  cardinals. 
"  Lettere  Academiche,"  in  which  he  examined  His  worth  was  well  known  also  to  foreigners  of 
the  c^cbrated  question.  Whether  the  sciences  high  distinction.  None  of  the  foreign  literati 
have  been  of  more  hurt  than  benefit  to  man-  ever  left  Naples  without  hearing  his  lectures, 
kind  ?  appeared  also  in  1764.  He  was  induced  His  laudable  endeavours  to  inspire  the  Neapoli- 
to  undertake  this  work  in  consequence  of  the  tan  youth  with  a  love  of  their  country,  and  a 
writings  of  Rousseau,  who  at  that  time  made  spirit  of  commerce  and  industry,  were  far  from 
a  great  noise  in  the  world,  and  by  the  instiga-  being  unfruitful.  Many  of  his  pupils,  whose 
tion  of  his  literary  friends.  Some  dialogues,  enlightened  minds  and  patriotic  zeal  pointed 
added  at  the  end,  are  a  concealed  satire  on  the  them  out  as  proper  persons  to  preside  at  the 
Neapolitan  laws.  The  "  Considers zioni  sulle  helm  of  affairs,  rose  by  their  merit  to  distin- 
Scienzc,"  added  to  hb  Logic,  abounds  with  new  guished  oflices.  Hirjching's  Manual  ^  eminent 
and  ingenious  ideas.  In  the  Italian  metaphysics  Perjonj  tubo  died  in  the  ti^teenlb  Century. — J. 
He  dispenses  with  the  dark  subject  of  ontology,  GENSERIC,  Gaiseric,  or  Gizekic,  a  fa-- 
and  begins  with  cosmology.  But  his  master-  mous  king  of  the  Vandals,  was  the  natural  son 
piece  was  the  "  Italian  System  of  Morality,"  the  of  Godisicles,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Gon- 
6ttt  part  of  which  appeared  in  the  year  1767,  deric  in  his  Spanish  dominions  in  the  year  428. 
under  the  title  of  Dicosyna :  the  total  derange-  He  possessed  those  qualities  which  fitted  him 
QMOt  of  his  beaiA,  bewcTer,  prereoted  him  for  governing  a  nation  of  wailike  barbarians.: 
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"Wttkers  describe  him  as  of  a  low  stature,  and-    generals  by  proposals  of  accommodation ;  and 
lamed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  deep  in  thought,    soon  after,  the  irruption  of  the  Huns  obliged 
waring  in  speech,  a  contemner  of  luxury,  prone     Theodosius  to  recal  his  forces.     When  Maxi- 
to  angsr,  ambitious,  and   politic.     He  had  sig-     mus,  after  the  assassination  of  Valentinian  Ilf. 
nalised  his  courage  and  skill  in  war,  and  was  in-    in   455,    ascended    the    western    throne,   the 
ured  to  toil  and  hardship.     Brought  up  in  the    widow-empress  Eudoxia,  whom  he  had  cora- 
orihodox  faith,  he  had  deserted  it  for  the  arian    pelled  to  marry  him,  secretly  applied  for  the 
S^ct,  which  was  predominant  among  his  coun-     dangerous  aid  of  Genseric  to  free  her  from  hit 
trymcn  i   and    this  apostacy  has  darkened  the     tyranny.     He  gladly  seized  the  occasion,  and 
colours  in  which  he   has  been   transmitted  to     appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  with   a 
posterity.     Soon  after  hie  accession,  having  first     numerous  fleet  of  Vandals  and  Moors.     A  tu- 
defeated  Hcrmanric  king  of  the  Suevi,  he  com-     mult  ensued,  in  which  Maximus  was  slain;  and 
plied  with  the  invitation  of  count  Boniface,  the     Genseric  proceeding  to  the  gates  of  Rome  was 
imperial  commander  (see  his  article),  to  cross     admitted  without  opposition.     Pope  l«o,  vi-ho 
over  into  Africa.     In  May,  429,  he  landed  on     met  him  at  the  head  of  his  clergy  in  procession, 
the  African  side  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  with     obtained  from  him  a  promise  to  spare  the  lives 
an  army  of  co,ooo  men,  and  presently  made     of  the  people,  and  not  to  set  fire  to  the  city ; 
himself  master  of  great  part  of  the  country  on     but  during  fourteen  days  Rome  was  abandoned 
the  sea-coast.     He  laid  siege  to  Hippo,  whither     to  all  the  licentiousness  of  a  barbarian  soldiery. 
Boniface,  who  had  been  reconciled  to  the  im-     Among  the  public  pillage  were  the  statues  and 
perial  court,  had  retired  after  sustaining  a  de-    gilt  covering  of  the  capitol,  and  the  sacred  uten- 
f^t.     After  fourteen  months  spent  Before  this     silsofthctempleofjerusalembrought  thence  by 
place    the  besiegers  were  compelled  by  famine     Titus.     The  private  plunder  was  immense  ;  and 
to  retire  i  but  Boniface,  who  had  been  reinforc-     great  numbers  of  captives  Were  made,  especially 
ed  by  a  fresh  army  under  Aspar,  giving  battle     of  the  female  sex.     The  empress  herself,  with 
to  the  Vandab,  was  again  totally  defeated,  and     her  two  daughters,  was  carried  away  by  the  re- 
Hippo  fell  to  the  victor.     Genseric,  notwith-    Icmless  conqueror,  who  returned  to  Africa  with 
standing  his  success,  in  43s  made  a  treaty  with    his  fleet  laden  with  spoil.    Some  years  after- 
the  emperor  Valentinian,  whom  he  consented     wards  he  restored  the  empress  with  one  of  h*r 
to  leave  in  possession  of  the  three  Mauritanias.     daughters,  but  kept  (he  other,  whom  he  mar- 
To  this  measure  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  led    ried  to  his  son  Hunneric.     Genseric  continued 
by  conspiracies  formed  against  himself  in  his  own    to  annex  to  his  dominion  the  remaining  Roman  ■ 
court,  which  he  suppressed  by  many  bloody  ex-    provinces  in  Africa  j  and,  regardless  of  the  re- 
ecutioiis.     He  delivered  to  the  Romans  his  son     monstrances  or  threats  of  the  emperor  Avitus, 
Hunneric  as  a  hostage  for  the  .observance  of  his     he  sent  a  fleet  of  sixty  galleys  into  the  Italian 
treaty,  but  their  conhdence  in  his  faith  induced     sea,  which  was  destroyed  off  Conica  by  count 
them  to  send  him  back.     He  .abused  ihis  in-     Riciracr.     T  his  loss  did  not  prevent  him  from 
dulcence  by  [rcacherously  seizing  upon  the  city     renewing  his  ravages  of  the  coast  of' Italy;  but ' 
of  Carthage  in  439,  at  a  time  when  the  empire     the  new  emperor  Majorian  jjave  a  severe  check 
was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Goths  in  Gaul,    to  his  arms  in  Campania,  m  457.     He  even 
The  cruelty  with  which  he  treated  the  uufor-    formed  the  spirited  resolution  of  attacking  the 
tunate    inhabitants    of  this    capital   is   strongly     Vandals  in  Africa,  and  fitted  out  a  powerful 
psintcd  by  the  catholic  writers,  who  particular-     fleet  for  the  purpose.     Genseric  was  so  much 
ly  dwell  upon  his  profanation  of  the  churches     alarmed,  that  he  made  submissive  applications 
by  dcvoiingdiem  to  hU  arian  worship.    From    for  peace;  but  these  being  rejected,  he  sent  out 
Cartbaee  he  sailed  with  a  great  fleet  the  next    a  squadron,  which,  surprising  the  Roman  fleet 
year,  and  landed  in  Sicily.     He  ravaged  ahnost     in  the  bay  of  Carthagena,  almost  entirely  de- 


but returned  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  lake  new  his  pacific    overtures,    and  a  treaty  took 

Palermo.     It  was  the  great  objoct  of  Genseric  place,  wlych  was  observed  only  till  the  death  of 

to  render  himself  formidable  by  sea ;  and  in  this  Majorian.     When  that  event  happened,  in  461, 

iie  so  well  succeeded,  that  the  eastern  and  west-  the  Vandal  immediately  prepared  to  repeat  bis 

ern    emperors,   1  heodosius    and    Valentinian,  aggressions,  and  he  again  ravaged  the  coasts  of 

UiouEbt  it  necessary  to  join  against  him.     A  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  even  took  possesion  of 

powerful  fleet  was  fitted   out,  Having  on  board  Sardima.     This   predatory  war   contmucd  for 

an  arm?  destined   to   the  recovery  of  Africa ;  some  years,  every  spring  sending  forth  a  pirati- 

but  Genssric  found  means  first  to  delude  the  cal  fleet  from  the  port  of  Carthage,  which  Geiw: 
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seric,  thoueh  now  at  an  adranced  age.  often 
commanded  in  person.  He  cxtendea  his  ho- 
stilities to  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
not  content  with  plunder,  frequently  indulged 
in  acts  of  atrocity.  At  one  time  he  massacred 
five  hundred  noble  citizens  of  Zacynthus,  and 
threw  their  bodies  into  the  sea.  'rhe  eastern 
emperor  Leo  at  length  resolved  to  free  his  do- 
minions from  this  terrible  scourge,  and,  joined 
by  AnthcmiuB  emperor  of  the  West,  made  vast 
preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Africa.  The 
conduct  of  this  expedition  was  committed  to 
Hasiliscu.'!,  who  bnded  his  troops  at  cape  Bona. 
But,  amused  with  deceitful  proposals  from  Gtn- 
seric,  he  suffered  the  Vandal  fleet  to  fall  imoii 
his  unawares,  and  in  the  conflict  above  half  his 
sea  and  land  forces  was  destroyed.  BasDiscus 
returned  ingloriously  to  Constantinople  with  tlie 
remainder,  and  the  fruits  of  all  this  mighty, ef- 
fort were  lost.  Genseric  put  to  sea,  recovered 
Sardinia  which  had  been  taken  from  him,  re- 
duced Sicily  and  all  the  islands  between  Italy 
and  Africa,  and  became  a  greater  terror  to  the 
empire  than  erer.  In  476,  however,  he  made 
a  peace  with  Odoacer  king  of  Italy,  to  whom  he 
restored  Sicily,  but  on  the  condition  of  receiv- 
ing tribute.  He  also  came  to  an  agreement 
with  the  emperor  Zeno,  who  relinquished  to 
him  and  his  successors  all  claim  to  the  African 
provinces.  This  ferocious , conqueror  died  in 
peace,  full  of  years  and  the  glory  of  success,  in 
477.     Univm.  Hilt.     Gibbon.— A. 

GENTILI,  Albeb^ico,  an  eminent  jurist, was 
bom  in  1550,  at  Caste!  S.  Genesio  in  the  marche 

.  of  Ancona,  where  his  father  Matteo  practised 
as  a  physician.     He  graduated  in  law  at  the 

.  university  of  Perugia,  and  was  praetor  or  judge 
at  Ascoli,  when  his  father,  becoming  a  convert 
to  the  reformed  jeligion,  resolved  to  leave  Italy, 
and  take  with  him  his  el>leat  son  Albcrico,  and 
his  youngest,  Scipio.  Alberico  went  to  England, 
and  in  1582  obtained  the  chair  of  jurisprudence 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  which  he  held  with 
much  reputation  till  his  death  in  [£08.  He 
was  a  man  of  vast  and  comprehensive  erudi- 
tion, and  published  various  works,  most  of  them 
in  his  own  profession.  From  his  "  Six  Dia- 
logues on  the  Interpreters  of  Law,"  dedicated  to 
his  patron  the  earl  of  Leicester,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  he  was  the  idolater  of  the  jurists 
of  the  preceding  ages,  and  their  barbarism, 
which  he  defends  against  the  politer  and  more 
liberal  method  of  Akiatus,  but  in  a  style  and 
manner  obviously  imitating  that  of  Alciatus 
himself  i  so  that  some  have  su;^posed  that  the 
dialogues  were  meant  as  an  ironical  satire  upon 

VOL.   IV. 


th«  ignorance  and  vulgarity  (^  &e  jurists  of  his . 
time.  He  was  the  fim  who  earned  his  re- 
searches into  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  ; 
and  his  three  books  "  De  Jure  Belli"  are  much 
praised  by  Grotius,  who  confesses  Iiis  obliga- 
tions to  them  in  the  larger  work  which  he  com- 
posed on  the  same  subject.  His  political  doc- 
trines were  well  suited  to  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James,  as  appears  from  lus  disputation,  . 
"  DeVi  Civium  in  Regem  semper  injusta,"  and 
other  pieces.  He  also  wrote  three  books  "  lie 
Legatioiiibus,"  and  several  tracts  relative  to  an- 
tiquities. His  defence  of  the  Latinity  of  tlie 
vulgar  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  au-  ' 
thority  of  the  first  Book  of  Maccabees,  proved 
that  he  was  not  entirely  come  over  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  ProtesUnts,  He  also  cuUivatcii 
polite  literature,  of  which  he  gave  an  essay  in 
nis  '*  Lectiones  Virgilianse."  Bayle.  Tira- 
bjichi. — A. 

GENTILI,  SciPio,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1563,  was  clandestinely  conveyed  from 
Italy  by  his  father,  while  a  cnild,  and  sent  to 
study  at  Tubingen.  He  there  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  Latin  poetry,  and  al^  pur- 
sued tlic  study  of  Greek  and  01  jurisprudence, 
which  he  afterwards  cultivated  with  increasing 
success  at  the  universities  of  Wittemberg  and 
Leyden.  He  received  the  degree  of  dec  or  at 
Basil  in  1589,  and  then  went  to  Heidelberg  as 
a  public  expounder  of  law.  After  a  short  abode 
in  that  city,  he  removed  to  Altdorf,  where  he 
■wii  first  colleague  to  Donellus,  m  the  professor* 
ship,  and  afterwards  principal  professor  of  law. 
He  was  made  a  counsellor  to  the  city  of  Nu- 
remberg ;  and  such  was  his  reputation  that  he 
was  invited  to  several  universities,  and  even  is 
said  to  liave  teceived  liberal  offers  from  pope 
Clement  VIII.  to  settle  at  Bologna,  all  which 
he  declined.  He  died  at  Altdorf  in  1616. 
Scipio  Gcnttli  was  accounted  not  inferior  to  his 
brother  Alberico  in  extent  of  erudition  and 
acuteness  of  argumentation,  and  he  much  sur- 
passed him  in  elegant  literature.  He  taught 
with  great  clearness,  and  relieved  the  dryness 
of  legal  topics  by  a  mixture  of  belles-lettres. 
He  wrote  several  works,  of  which  the  principal 
are :  "  De  Jure  publico  Populi  Romani ;"  "  De 
Conjurationibus;"  "  De  Donationibus  inter 
Virum  &  Uxorem  i"  *'  De  Bonis  maternis  & 
sccundis  Nuptiis ;"  "  In  Apulei  Apologiam 
Comment.;"  "  De  Jurisdicrione  ;"  "  De  Er-' 
roribus  Teslamentorum  ;"  "  Comment.' in  Pauli 
Epist.  ad  Philemonem."  He  also  wrote  several 
elegant  Ljitin  poems,  among  which  were  Para- 
phrases  of  various  Psalms,  and  a  TraoslatioD  of 
3  = 
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Ac  two  first  cantos  of  Taaso's  Jerusalem.  All  hutit-tojiarc'an^  wei^onbcjulfof-asu^osai 
lii?  works  were  lately  reprmted  at  Naples  in  erring  brother.  From  his  prison  he  addressed 
eight  tomes  410.     Bay/t.     Timboschl. — A.  E^eral  writiiws  to  the  magistrates,  cndeavour- 

GENTILIS,  John -Valentine,   a   martyr    ing.  to  shew  theinofTenstveness  of  his  opinions,  ^ 
to  p  rotes  cant  persecution  in  the  sixteenth  cen-     and  at   length,  to  pacify  Calvin,  declared  his 
tury,  was  born  at  Cosenza  in  Calabria.     Plav-    readincBS  to   abjure  whatever  should  be  {h-o- 
ing  become  a  convert  to  the' principles  of  the    nounced  erroneous.-  Upon  this  he  .was  sen- 
Reformiition,   he   was  obliged  to  fly  from    his     fenced  to  make  the,  amtndi  hanerable,  to  tlirow  \ 
native  country  towards  the  middle  of  the  six-    his  writings  into  ihc  fire,,  and  to  take  an  oath 
tecnth  century,  and  to  take  refuge  at  Geneva, '  not  to  go  out  of  GeHM-a  without  the  leave  of 
where  several  Italian  families  had  already  form-     the    magistrates.      Being  now  at   liberty,    and 
cd  a  congregation.  '  In  the  course  of  his  en-    fearful  of  the  effects  of  the  jealous  and  vindiCt- ' 
<{uirieG  he  became  dissatislied  with  the  orthodox-    ive  spirit    which    prevailed   in  Geneva  against 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  together  witli  the     persons  who  had  ailbrded   any  ground   of  su- 
ctlebrated  George  Blandrata,  John  Paul  Alciati,     apicion  concerning  their  orthodoxy,  he  satisfied 
a  Milanese,  and  an  advocate  named  Matthew '  himself  that  he  was  justifiable  in  breaking  an 
Grimbaldi,  formed  a  private  society,  in  which     oath  which  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  tcr-  '. 
the  sense  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  produced    ror,  and  withdrew  into  the  country  of  Gex>  j 
in  support  of  that  doctrine  was  discussed,  both     where  he  joined  his  friend  Matthew  Grimbaldi. 
in   conversation,  and  .writing.       1  he  result  of-  Afterwards. he  went  to  Lyons,  and  then  wan- 
their    discussions    was    a  conviction,  that  the  ,  dered   Irom   place  to  place  in  Dauphine  and  , 
terms    co-e^sentlal,  co-equal,    and  co-existent.     Savoys  but  finding  that  he  was  safe  no-where> , 
were  ihiproperly  applied  to  the  Son  and  Spirit,     returned   again  to  Gex.     As   soon  as  he  .was 
and  that  they  were  subordinate  in  nature  and  -  known  there,  he  was  sent  to  prison;  but  was  , 
dignity  to  the  Father.    '  But  however  privately  .  liberated  within  a  few  days,  when,  upon  the 
their  meetings  were  held,  such  information  was     bailiff's  demanding  from  him  a  confession  of 
conveyed  to  the  Italian  consistory  as  led  them  '  faith,  that  he  might  cause  it  to  be  examined  b]^: 
to  suspect  that  the  associates  had  departed  from     some  ministers;  and    sent    to    Bern,    Gentilis- 
the  orthodox  creed  j  upon  which,  in  conformity     printed   the  same,   with    a    dedication    to  the 
to  the  inquisitorial   system  which  Calvin  had    bailiff.     This  step  the  latter  resented,  as  it  Was  - 
established  against  heresy,  they  drew  up  article*    taken  without  his  permission,  and  occasioned 
of  faith,  subscription  to  which  was  demanded    his  being  suspected  at  Bern  of  favouring  the] 
from   all- the   members  of  their  communion,    principles  in  the  Confession^  on  which  account, 
'JTiese  articles  consisted  of  Calvin's  confession    he  afterwards  became  the  instrument  of  sub- 
of  faith,  which  had  been  lately  approved  of  by    jecting  Gentilis  to  the  iniquitous  proceedings  ta 
the   ministers,   syndics,  councils,    and  general     which  he  fdl  a  sacrifice.     From  Gex,  Gentili* 
asscmblyofthe  people;  towhich  a  promise  was    went  again  to  Lyons,  where  he  was  imprisoned 
annexed,  never  to  do  ahy  thing  directly  or  in-    for  his  opinions ;  but  he  was  not  long  before  he 
directly,  that  should  controvert  the  doctrine  of    obtained  his  liberty,  having  had  the  address  to 
the  Trinity  as  therein  de£ned.     Gentilis  is  said    shew,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  accounts  which 
at  first  to  have  refused  signing  these  articles  1    are   given  of  him,  that  he  had  only  opposed, 
but  afterwards  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  com-    Calvin,  and  net  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
ply,  influenced,  not  improbably,  by  his  recol-    Afterwards  he  went  to  Poland,  where  he  joined 
lection  of  the  late  tragical  fate  of  Servetus,  and    Blandrata  and  Alciati,  who  were  very  success- 
not  finding  himself  sufGciently  courageous  to     ful  in  propagating  their  opinions,  until  in  the 
hazard  the  like  barbarous  treatment.     In  pri-    year  1 566  the  kin^  of  Poland,  at  the  instigation 
vate,  however,  he  still  avowed  and  maintained    of  the  Calvinists  as  well  as  Catholics,  published 
his  change  of  sentiment}  which   coming  to  the    an  edict,  by  which   all  strangers  who  taught 
ears  of  the  magistrates,  they  committed  him  to    doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  orthodox  notion 
prison.     The  cliarge  preferred  against  him  was,     concerning  the  Trinity,  were  ordered  to  quit 
ihat  he   had  violated    fais   subscription  :    and    the  kingdom.   From  Poland,  Gentilis  withdrew 
when  he  endeavoured  to  excuse   himself  by    into  Moravia,  whence  he  went  to  Vienna,  and 
urging    that   he   had    only   obeyed   the   sug-    then  resolved  to   return  to  Savoy,  wiiere  he 
gestions  of  his  conscience,  those  very  men  who    hoped  still  to  find  his  friend  Gnmbtldi,  and 
had  no  other  plea  to  offer  in  defence  of  their    flattered  himself  that  he  might  be  suKred  to 
.revolt  from  the  yoke  of  Rome,  would  not  per-  renwia  unmolested,  as  Calvin,  his  most  dreaded 
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'and  !mjtlaca1>Ie  advetsary,  was  no  more,  k  'was  religion,  lie  was  drivm  into  exile.  In  die  ynr 
eilier  after  his  return  to  Savoy,' or  on  his  jour-  1578  he  published  "  An  Apology"  for  the 
ney  thither,  that  he  went  to  Gei,  where  his  Protestants,  which  passed  through  several  edi- 
zeal  for  the  propagation  of  his  principles  led  tions,  and  appeared  tea  years  afterwards  in  an 
him  to  apply  to  the  bailiff  to  permit  a  public  enlarged  form,  in  French,  and  also  in  Latin, 
disputation  to  be  held,  in  which  he  offered  to  under  the  title  of  "  Apologia  pro  Christiauis 
defend  his  notions  against  any  persons  who  Gallis  Religionis  EranEelicK  seu  Reformats, 
might  be  deputed  by  the  ministers  and  consis-  qua  docctur  hujus  Rchgionis  Fundaments  iu 
tones  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  bailiff,  who  Sacra  Scriptura  jacta  esse,  8cc."  Svo.  In  i  j86 
■was  the  saroc  person  whom  Gentilis  had  of-  he  published  a  work  entitled  "  Le  Bureau  du 
fended  by  dedicating  his  Cpnfcssion  to  him,  no  Concile  de  Trente,  &c,"  and  in  the  same  year 
sooner  found  that  the  obnoxious  person  was  a  Latin  edittoin  of  the  same,  entitled  "  Examen 
within  bis  reach,  than  he  ordered  him  to  be  Concilii  Tiidentini,  &e."  of  which  there  after- 
seized  and  imprisoned.  He  then  delivered  bim  wards  appeared  several  impressions  at  different 
Xo  the  magistrates  of  Beni,  to  which  canton  places.  The  design  of  it  is  to  shew,  that  many 
the  country  of  Gex  at  that  time  belonged ;  by  of  the  decrees  of  tnat  council  were  contrary  to 
whom  Gentilis  underwent  a  tedious  trial,  and  the  ancient  councils  and  canons,  and  violations 
being  convictc,d  of  obstinately  oppugning  the  of  the  regal  authority.  He  was  also,  the  author 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  was  sentenced  to  lose  of  the  "  Antimichiavel,  or  Discourses  on  the 
his  head.     I'o  the  indelible  disgrace  of  those     Means  of  well  governing  a  Kingdom,"  1547, 

'magistrates,  and  the  clergy  who  prompted  them,  i2nio.;  and  the  "  Anti-Socinus,"  1613,  410. 
thi$  sentence  was  carried  into  execution;' when   '  Bay  It.     Nom.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

'Gcntilistriuniphcd  over  bis  enemies  by  the  '  GEOFFREY  of  Monuouth,  a  writer  of 
fortitude  with  which  he  met  it,  rejoicing  that  early  British  history,  flourished  under  king 
he  suffered  for  asserting  and  vindicating  the    Stephen,  about  the  yett  ii$o,  and  was  first 

supremacy  and  glory  of  the  Father.     His  by-    archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  and  then  bishop  of 

pothesis  conceriiLitg  the  person  of  Christ  was  'St.  Asaph.  On  account  of  some  tumults  in 
that  of  the  arian  school.       His  history  affords  a     Wales,  he  quitted  his  diocese,  and  retired  to 

Gtriking  evidence  that  the  first  reformers,  when     king  Henry  IL,  who  gave  him  tlie  abbacy  of 

.  they  renounced  the  communion  of  Rome,  en-  '  Abingdon  in  commendam.  Upon  an  applica- 
.tertained  but  imperfect  and  contracted  notions     tton  from  tlie  clergy  of  St.  Asaph  to  return  to 

of  christian  freedom  and  toleration  ;  and  it  en-     his  see,  he  refused  it,  thinking  to  keep  his  ab- 

hibits  persecution   for  religious  opinions  in  a    bacy ;   but  this  was  bestowed   upon   another 

peculiarly  odious  light,  because  practised  by  person,  so  that  he  was  left  without  a  title.  He 
.  men   who  professed    a  more  strict   adherence     wrote  various  works,  of  which  the  most  noted 

t'  aa  others  It  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  was  his  "  Chronicon  sive  Historia  Britonum," 
.  and  yet  KJarinj^ly  violated  ifs  most  distinguish-    suppoced  to  be  translated  from  an  ancient  histoiy 

tng  and  mndamental  obligations.     Bayle.    Mo-    in  the  Welsh  language,  brought  from  Britany. 

rtri. — M.  It  contains  a  pretended  genealogy  of  the  kings 

GENTlLLETiVALENTiNEja  learned  French     of  Britain  from  the  time  of  the  fabled  Brutus 

writer  in  defence  of  the  protestant  cause,  was|a  the  Trojan,  and  enumerates  above  seventy  il- 
^  native  of  Vienue  in  Dauphine,  who  Jlourished    lustrious  monarchs  before  the  invasion  of  Julius 

in  the  sixteenth  century;  but  we  are  not  in-  Cxsar.  The  marvellous  relations  concerning 
-  formed  when  he  was  bom,  or  died.     He  was  a     prince  Arthur  (see  his  article)  are  chiefly  taken 

civilian  by  profession,  and  according  to  some     from  this  author.    Kotwithsrandin^  the  mant- 

wnters  was  at  first  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  festty  ^bulous  nature  of  Geo.frey's  work,  na- 
^  of  Toulouse,  and  afterwards  syndic  of  the  re-     tionality,  and  the  love  of  Wonder,  have  given  it 

public  of  Geneva.  From  the  preface  to  one  of  popularity,  so  that  it  lias  passed  thr<njgh  several 
,  nis  works  it  appears,  that  he  had  been  at  one  impressions,  and  has  been  epitomised  by  Pon- 
.  time  president  of  the  parliament  of  Grenoble'  liens  Virunnm<:,  an  Italian.     It  is  tlie  opinion 

He  distinguished  himself  by  his  writings,  which     of  judicious  critics  that  a  fountUtton  of  truth  in 

rendered  him  a  favourite  author  with  tlie  Pro-  it  is  buried  under  a  snperstruclure  of  nronkish 
.  testants,    for   tlm    zeal    whith    they   displayed '   forgeries^     BayU.     Pits,     Aisreri.     NU-l^iwi'j 

against  poperv,  and  the  learning  ,and  atuliiies     Ui/t.  Libr. — A. 

with  which  they  maintained  die  principles  of '  GEOFFROY,  Stfphen-Fr'ancis,  a  phy- 
.  the  Reformation.    By  the  edicts  that  were  pub-    sician  eminent  for  chemical  and  botanical  know- 

iished  in  France  iijf'*'''^  those  of  the  reformed    led^fl,  vas  bom  in   167a  at  V.  ta,  where  iM 
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■father  kept  an  apothecary's  shop,  and  had  pass- 
ed through  the  principal  offices  of  magistracy- 
His  education  was  conducted  upon  a  Ycry  li- 
beral plan,  and  while  he  'was  engaged;  in  the 
study  of  physic,  conferences  were  held  at  his 
father's  house  attended  by  Casaitii,  du  Veniey, 
Horaberg,  and  other  men  of  professional  emi- 
nence. At  the  age  of  cweniy  he  was  sent  to 
an  eminent  apothecary  at  Montpcllier,  and  there 
attended  upon  the  lectures  of  the  celehiated 
profcs!;ors  of  that  school  of  medicine.  He  then 
travelled  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Fiance, 
and  viewed  every  object  wortiiy  of  curiosity. 
In  1698  he  accompanied  the  count  de  Tallard 
in  his  embafisy  to  England,  where  he  became 
knovrn  to  the  principal  men  of  science,  and 
obtained  admission  into  the  Royal  Society. 
Thence  he  passed  into  Holland  ;  and  in  1 700 
he  attended  the  abbe  de  Louvois  in  a  tour  in 
Italy.  Upon  his  return  he  quitted  his  original 
destination,  which  was  that  of  pharmacy,  and 
entered  upon  the  higher  order  of  the  profes- 
sion, for  which  his  education  had  so  well  qua- 
lilicd  him.  He  was  created  bachelor  of  physic 
in  1702,  and  doctor  in  1704.  The  subjects  of 
his  theses  were  all  curious  :  one  of  them  "  An 
Hominig  Primoidia  Vermis  ?"  was  thought  so 
interesting  by  some  ladies  of  high  rank,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  translate  it  into  French.  lA 
this,  he  asserts  the  sexes  of  plants,  and  supposes 
the  stamina  to  be  the  male  organs. 

GcoSiroy  was  in  no  haste  to  commence  prac- 
tice. He  continued  his  studies  tn  retirement 
for  some  years,  and  seems  never  to  have  pushed 
himself  forwards,  though  his  merit  caused  him- 
to  be  consulted  by  bis  brethren  in  important 
cases.  His  extreme  anxiety  for  his  patients 
-  gave  him  a  melancholy  and  anxious  air  which 
at  first  alarmed  them,  till  they  were  able  to 
make  due  allowances  for  temper.  In  1709  the 
king  iH»ninated  him  to  the  post  of  professor  of 
phpic  in  the  College-royal,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  Toumefort.  He  oegan 
his  functions  by  a  course  of  Materia  Medica, 
for  which  he  had  long  been  collecting  materials. 
M.  Fagon,  in  1711,  resigned  to  him  his  office 
of  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  royal  garden, 
which  he  had  some  time  already  filled  as  his 
aubstitutc.  After  this  appointment,  he  joined 
lectures  on  the  Materia  medica  to  those  of  che- 
mistry, so  that  both  together  occupied  him  four, 
and  sometimes  five,  hours  in  continuance  i  but 
his  zeal  and  industry  were  equal  to  the  fatigue. 
ITie  faculty  of  Paris  chose  him  twice  to  the 
office  of  dean,  which  was  at  that  time  particu- 
larly laborious  on  account  of  their  disputes  with 
tiie  company  of  surgeons.     He  also  occupied 


B  plaice  in  -^  Royil  Academy  of  Sciences  &om 
J6p9,  and  was  assiduous  in  his  attendance  upon 
their  meeting.  His.health  at  length  gave  way 
under  his  toils,  and  he  died  in  Januatv,  lyii. 
As  a  chemist,  Geoffroy  is  known  by  the  table 
of  afhnicies  which  in  1718  he  gave  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  which  was  the  first  of  the  kind.  The 
utility  of  fiuch  concise  views  of  the  mutual  tf- 
btions  of  different  subiitanccs  was  so  apparent, 
that  many  of  the  ablest  chemists  have  employed 
themselves  in  drawing  them  up  in  an  enlarged 
form.  His  principal  work  in  medicine  was  x 
"  History  of  the  Materia  Medica,"  published 
after  his  death  in  three  volumes  8vo,  1741, 
in  Latin,  and  since  translated  into  French, 
English,  and  German.  Though  an  unfinished 
work,  it  was  the  most  complete,  as  far  Ss  it 
went,  that  had  hitherto  appeared.  The  first 
volume  contains  all  the  mineral  part ;  the  se- 
cond, the  exotic  vegetables  ;  the  third,  the  in> 
digenous.  He  also  wrote  several  papers,  che- 
mical and  botanical,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  £l9ge  par  Fotiitntlle, 
HmlUri  Bit/.  Botan.—A. 

G£ORG£,  sumamcd  Thb  Cappadocian, 
either  from  his  parents  or  his  education,  wa» 
made  bishop  of  Alexandria  when  Athanastus 
was  driven  nrom  that  see  by  the  persecutions  of 
the  emperor  Constantius.  He  was  bom  at 
Epiphania  in  Cilicia,  where  his  father  pursued 
the  employment  of  a  fuller.  From  this  obscure- 
and  servile  situation  George  raised  himself  bjr 
meanly  practtsinz  the  talents  of  a  parasite,  and 
obtaining  through  the  influence  of  the  persons^ 
whom  he  flattered,  a  lucrative  commission  ta 
supply  the  army  with  bacon.  "Hits  appointment 
afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  accumulating 
wealth  by  the  basest  arts  of  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion, until  his  malversations  became  so  notorious 
that  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  the  pursuits 
of  justice.  After  this  disgrace,  in  which  be 
appears  to  have  saved  his  forttme  at  the  expend 
of  his  honour,  he  withdrew  to  Alexandria,^ 
where  he  professed  great  zeal  for  the  principles 
of  Arius,  and  acquired  considerable  influence 
with  his  disciples  in  that  city.  He  likewise, 
either  from  the  love  or  ostentarion  of  learning, 
collected  a  large  and  valuable  library  of  history, 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology,  which  the 
emperor  Julian  afterwards  made  the  foundation 
of  the  noble  library  established  by  him  in  the 
temple  erected  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Trajan 
at  Antioch,  but  which,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
republic  of  letters,  was  malignantly  permitted  to 
be  burnt  by  the  emperor  Jovian.  When  about 
the  year  356  Athanasius  was  obliged  to  abscond 
from  the  fury  of  the  savage  military,  who  had 
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recdved  directions  frem  the  emperor  Constan-  circumstance  of  time  and  jbucv,  usumed  tbe 

tius  tQ  expel  him  from  his  see,  George  was  mask  of  a  martyr,  a  «inl,  a  chtistiaa  hero ; 

elected  bishop  by   the  prevailing  party-     His  and  the  infamous  George  of  Cappadocia  has 

conduct  in  this  station  was  in  tne  liignest  de-  been  transformed  into  the  renownea  St-  George 

gree  oppressive,  cruel,  and  infamous.  The  of  England,  the  patron  of  arms,  of  chivalry, 
athoHcs  he  persecuted  with  unrelenting  rage,  and  of  the  Gaiter."  Fmbricii  Bibl.  Orat.  vol.  Jc. 
plundering  their  houses,  burning  their  mona-  '^-  V99>  ^f-  Mereri.  Gibbon's  pMlifuan4  Sali 
stories,  putting  great  numbers  of  their  priests  to  rfihe  Rotnnn  Empire,  vei  JJ. — M. 
the  sword,  and  sending  others  into  exile.  Nor  GEORGE,  called  also  Amira,  a  Jcanie^ 
did  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  extensive  Maronite,  who  flourished  towards  the  latter 
diocese  escape  the  effects. of  his  tyranny  and  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  thr 
avarice.  The  merchants  of  Alexandria  were  seventeenth  century,  came  to  Rome  under  th^ 
impovetiehed  by  an  unjust,  and  almost  universal  pontificate  of  Clement  Vlll.  He  there  pub- 
monopoly, whichhe  acquiredofnitre,sait,  paper,  lishcd  "  A  Syrlac  and  Chaldee  Grammar," 
tec.  i  and  he  incensed  the  inhabitants  in  gene-  1596,  4(0.  which  is  much  esteemed  in  thp 
nl,  by  suggesting  an  invidious  tax  upon  all  the  learned  world.  On  his  return  to  his  njtive 
houses  of  mat  city.  The  Pagans,  likewise,  who  country  he  was  elected  patriarch  of  the  Maron- 
had  been  fiattercd  with  the  hopes  of  freedom .  ites,  among  whom  he  introduced  the  u«e  of  the 
and  toleration,  excited  his  rapacity ;  and  the  gregorian  calendar,  and  died  about  the  year 
rich  temples  of  Alexandria  were  either  pillaged  1641.     Mereri. — M. 

or  insulted  by  him,  who  exclaimed,  in  a  haugnty  GEORGE-LEWIS  I.  king  of  Great  Britain 
and  threatening  tone,  "  How  long  will  these  and  elector  of  Hanover,  was  the  son  of  thie 
sepulchres  be  permitted  to  stand?"  The  re-  e]ectorErnest-Augustus,by Sophia,daughtcrof 
sentment  of  the  people  at  length  rose  to  fury,  Frederic  elector-pal.itine,  and  grand-daughter 
and  he  was  for  a  time  expelled  from  the  city;  of  James  I.  king  of  England.  He  was  bom  In 
nor  was  it  without  a  violent  struggle  that  the  f66o,  and  was  early  trained  to  arms  under  his 
civil  and  military  powers  were  able  to  restore  father.  After  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  he  visited 
his  authority.  When,  however,  in  the  year  the  English  court,  upon  some  overture)  of  mar- 
36a,  information  arrived  at  Alexandria  of  the  riage  ^tween  him  and  the  princess  Anne,  after- 
acccesion  of  Julian  to  the  empire,  the  public  wards  queen-  His  father,  however,  united  him 
rage  against  ^e  bi^op  agairk  orfike  forth,  and  in  168  a  to  his  cousin  Sophia-porothca,  only 
after  he  had  been  seized,  together  with  two  of  daughter  of  the  duke  of  ZeU;  a  match  attended 
th£  ministers  of  bis  atrocities,  they  were  igno-  with  little  domestic  happiness.  He  then  en- 
miniously  dragged  in  ch^s  to  the  pufilic  prison,  gaged  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  against  the 
!Wbcn  they  bad  beon  confined  for  tome  day»,  Turlcs,  and  signalised  his  valour  in  three  cam- 
Ae  pagan  jiopulacc,  fearfi^  lest  they  should  paigns  in  Hungary.  In  the  ensuing  war  be> 
escape  their  vengeance^  forced  open  the  prison,  tween  the  empu'e  and  France,  he  commanded 
and  with  cruol  insults  massacred  the  vile  the  Liftienburg  troops.  In  lyoo,  on  hisfather'a 
watches,  v(ho  would  otherwbe,  most  probably,  death,  he  succeeded  to  the  electorate.  In  the 
ikave  fallen  under  the  sword  of  pubhc  justice,  next  year  he  marched  to  the  assistance  c.F  the 
After  titeir  Jif^ess  bodies  had  Men  carried  in  duke  of  Holateln,  attacked  by  the  king  of  Ccn- 
.triumpfa  through  .the  streets,  according  to  some  mark,  and  obtiged  the  Danes  to  raise  the  siege 
accounts  they  were  burnt,  but  according  to  ofTonningcn.  He  joined  the  alliance  against 
Others  thrown  into  the  sea ;  "  and  the  popular  .  France  in  the  succession-war,  and  marching 
leaders  of  the  tumult,"  says  Glbbon>  "  declared  into  the  country  of  Wolfenbuttle,  forced  the 
their  resolution  to  disappoiiit  the  devotion  of  princes  of  that  house  to  quit  their  alliance  witli 
the  Cbiistiang,  and  to  intercept  the  future  ho-  the  French.  The  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Hours  of  these  martyr$,who  bad  been  punished,  .empire  was  conferred  upon  him  In  1 707,  after 
like  their  predecessors,  by  the  enemies  of  their  the  battle  of  Blenheim ;  but  the  usual  back- 
religion.  The  fears  of  the  Pagans  were  just,  wardness  of  the  princes  and  states  prevented 
and  their  precautions  ineffectual.  The  men-  him  from  being  able  to  do  more  than  act  upon 
torious  death  of  the  archbishop  obliterated  the  the  defennve.  He  therefore  resigned  his  com~ 
memory  of  his  life.  The  rival  of  Athanasius  mand  at  the  end  of  three  campaigns,  but  left 
was  dear  and  sacred  to  the  Arians,  and  the  his  own  troops  in  the  service  of  the  allies.  At 
seeming  conversion  of  those  sectaries  introduced  tlie  peace  of  Rastadt,  Lewis  XIV.  solemnljr 
his  worship  into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  recognised  the  electoraJ  dignity  in  the  house  of 
church,     'rhe  odious  stranger*  disguising  every  Lunenburg ;   as  he  had  before,  at  the  peace  of 
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VitedU,  the  soccessioH  of  the  same  house  to  .meHt  The  king,  who  might  wdi  W  «ij>i»o»e< 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  This  last  great  to  consider  his  English  crowij  as  precarious^ 
^veiit  tool:  place  in  August,  1-714,  .at  the  death  and  to  regard  his  German  dominions  with  pre- 
of  queen  Anne,  notwithstanding  all  theefForts  dilettion,  hadmade  the  acquisition,  bypuichase, 
ut  the  jaeobitc  party  to  frustrate  it.  of  the,  duchies,  of  Bremen  and  Vcrden,  which 

George  I.  succeeded  to  the  English  throne  in  he  determined  to  support  agsMSt  the  claims  oE 
the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  high  in  repu-  Sweden.  This  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with 
ration  for  thewisdom  and  justice  of  his  govern-  that  enterprising  prince,  Charles  XII,'  who 
-ment  and  his  personal  iiualities,  but  limited  in  thiicatcn'ed  him  wjtl»  an  invasion  of  Scotland  in 
his  views  by  the  interests  of  a  German  priitce,  favour  of  the  Pretender;  and^  notwithstanding 
End  little  acquainted  with  the  character  and  the  low  condition  to  which  he  had  been  re- 
■  constitution  c^  the  nation  he  was  going  to  duccd,  his  name  still  inspired  terrcw.  The  czar 
rule.  He  threw  himself,  or  rather  was  thrown,  Peter  also  concurred  in  the  scheme.  To  ob- 
into  the  arms  of  the  whig  party,  who  indeed  viate  the  danger,  George  entered  into  a'  triple 
'alone  opeiily  maintained  those  principles  upon  alliance  with  HoHand  and  France,  which  last  . 
which  the  rii;ht  of  his  crown  was  founded.  Of  country  was  now  governed  by  the  regent  dtike 
these,  the  fundamental  one  was  the  superiority  of  Orleans,  whose  interest  it  was  to  be  in  friend- 
of  the  national  mil  in  appointing  a  chief  go-  ship  with  the  king  of  J^ngland.  A  fleet  was 
venior,  to  any  claim  derived  from  hereditai-y  sent  into  the  Baltic  to  awe  the  Swedes,  and 
right.  Such  a  principle,  it  was  manifest,  could  commerce  with  that  nation  was  suspended, 
alone  substant'ially  justify  the  nation  in  setting  which  gave  occasion  to  the  Opposition  to  de- 
aside  the  more  immediate  heirs  to  the  ciown,  plore  that  interference  of  England  in  German 
on  the  plea  of  difference  In  religion.  ,  -polities  of  which  these   were  the  first  fruits. 

As  George  I.  was  in  great  measure  passive  The  death  of  Charles  XII.  in  1717,  and  the 
in  the  factions  whicli  agitated  his  reign,  it  wtll  subsequent  dianges  in  the  politics  of  Swcdeo, 
suffice  to  give  such  a  slight  sketcli  of  transac-  put  an  end  to  ths- alarm  frcnn  tliaX  quarter,  and 
tions  as  may  serve  the  purposes  of  his  personal  secured  George  in  the  possession  of  his  new 
biography.  The  late  tory  ministry  were  called  German  acquisitions.  .  The  audition  of  the 
to  account  for  tlieir  conduct,  particularly  with  court  of  Spain,  governed  by  that  audacious 
respect  to  the  treaty  of  TJirccht,  and  several  of  minister  cardinal  Alberoni,  again  disturbed  the 
the  heads  were  impeached,  and  either  imprison-  peace  of  Europe,  and  occasioned  a  quadruple 
ed  or  driven' into  exile  These  measures  occa-  alliance  between  the  three  powers  above  men- 
sioned  great  dissatisfactions,  which  were  ag-  tinned  with  the  accession  of  the  emperor.  The 
gravated  by  the  influence  of  the  higfa-church  seizure  of  Sardinia  .and  inva^n  of  Sicily  by  the 
f:\tXt'Y  ■""'  Jacobites.  Tumi^ts  arose  in  ■various  Spaniards  gave  a  pretciit  for  sending  a  power- 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  length,  in  Sep-  ful  English  fleet  into  the  JlSediterranean  under 
[ember  17  15,' the  earl  of  Mar  set  up  the  stand-  sir  George  Byng,  who  fell  in  with  and  almost 
ard  of ■  open  rebellion  in  Scotland,  and  pro-  totally  destroyed  the. Spanish  fleet  off  Sicily. 
claimed  the  Pretender,  After  some  actions  This  success  was  followed  by  the  recovery  «f 
attended  with  various  succcs.'!,  this  insurrection,  that  island  and  Sardinia;  and  thouj^  the  court 
ill  seconded  by  the  friends  to  the  cause  in  Eiig*-  aS'Sfajn  jnade  heavy  cet^lifints  of  such  an  act 
land,  was  entirely  quelled  in  the  beginning  of  of  hostihty  without  an  open  declaration, of  war, 
17  [(5,  and  several  of  tlie  leaders  lost  their  lives  yet  it  was  obliged  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the 
on  the  scaffold.  'Ihe  disaffection  to  the  new  allied  powers,  A  pacification  of  the  north 
family,  however,  still  continued;  and  it  an-  of  Europe  was  also  effected  by  the  mediation  of 
pcared  to  have  so  little  hold  on  the  good- wtll  England.  The  national  delusion  in  the  famous 
of  the  nation  in  general,  that'  the  whigs  ", South-sea  year,  1720,  was  the  source  of  much 
thought  it  necessarv  ro  resort  to  the  step  of  private  calamity,  and  gave  full  scope  to  the 
repealing  the  act  which  made  parliaments  trien-  opemtjons  of  fraud  and  avarice.  The  disturb- 
nial,.and  ejttcnding  their  duration  to  seven  years;  ance  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  the  bubUs 
including  the  existing  parliament  in  this  self-  '  recalled  the  king  froni  a  visit  to  his  German 
appointed  prolongatiop.  Men  of  all  parries  dominions,  and  tjie  prudent  measures  of  parlia- 
seein  now  to  agree  that  this  measure  was  a  mcnt  produced  the  restoration  of  public  credit, 
vitiation  of  tlie  principles  of  the  constitution  .  Iti  173,2  a  new  conspiracy  against  the  king  and 
which  no  temporary  necessity  could  justify,  and  government  was  discovered,  and  se\'eral  persona 
which  came  with  peculiar  inconsistency  frona  a  were  apprehended  in  cons^uence  of  it.  Among 
party  professing   popular  maiims  of  govern-    these  was  Atterbury  bishop  of  Rochester  (ace 
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1)is  life),  who  was  purrtihed  with  ^r[>etual  liowever, -acconvnodated,  and  he  .occupied  ch'- 
banishment.  The  two  principal  ministers  of  station  of  heh-apparent,  when,  on  his  fathei'# 
France  and  England,  Fleury  and  Walpole,  death  in  1727,  he  succeeded  to  the  thtom:. 
being  both  pacifically  inclined,  preserved  a  good  The  same  ministers  and  system  of  politics  con- 
understanding  between  the  two  countries,  even  tinned  to  govern  the  nation,  which  was  divided 
after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  pre-  by  the  same  parties.  As  the  sovereign  hiitibeit 
vented  the  repose  of  Europe  from  being  disturb-  exerted  a  small  personal  influence  over  the 
cd  to  any  considerable  degree  for  many  years,  events  of  his  long  and  busy  reign,  a  very  brief 
Many  treaties,  indced.wefe  negociaied  between  sketch  of  public  transactions  wUI  suffice  for  a 
the  different  powers  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  biographical  narration.  He  inherited  in  full 
maintaining  that  nice  point,  the  balance  of  force  his  predecessor's  attachment  to  his  Ger- 
power,  but  in  which  they  had  nsually  private  man  interests,  which  occasionally  swayed  the 
enih  in  view.  That  of  George  was  fundament-  councils  of  his  cabinet,  though  imperious  cir- 
ally  the  safety  of  his  German  territories,  to  cumstances  often  obliged  it  to  give  way  to  other 
which  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  were-  sup-  con  side  ration «.  Europe  was  for  j)  time  pacified 
posed  on  various  occasions  to  be  sacrificed.  A  by  the  treaties  of  Seville  and  Vienna,  tlie  latter 
treaty  in  1715  between  the  emperor  and  the  of  whichguaranteed  thePragmatic  Sanction,  or 
ling  of  Spain  excited  hia  jealousy  so  much,  that  law  by  which  the  female  heirs  of  the  emperor 
he  counteracted  it  by  another  at  Hanover,  com-  Charles  VI.  were  to  succeed  to  the  hereditary 
prising  most  of  the  European  powers ;  and  he  dominions  of  Austria.  In  1733  Walpole  in- 
sent  a  fleet  to  the  West  Indies  under  admiral  troduced  into  parliament  the  frnancinl  scheme 
Hosier  in  order  to  block  up  the  Spanish  galleons  of  a  great  extension  of  the  excise  i  but  the  vio- 
.  at  Portah'cllo.  The  death  of  the  admiral  and  lent  opposition  it  met  with  from  the  nation 
niost  of  his  crew  from  disease,  while  restrained  obliged  him  to  relinquish  it.  Most  of  its  pro- 
from  acting  offensively,  was  considered  as  one  visions  have  since  been  adopted.  Liberty  wis 
of  the  inglorious  disasters  of  the  reign.-  The  abridged  In  I737  by  a  bdl  for  limiting  tlie 
Spaniards  then  besieged  Gibraltar,  but  all  dif-  number  of  playhouses,  and  submitting  dramatic 
ferences  were  finally  settled  bv  a  negbclation.  writings  to  the  inspection  of  the  lord-chamber- 
Whilc  this  was  going  on,  the  king,  who  had  set  lain.  Disputes  had  long  prevailed  between 
out  on  a  journey  to  the  Continent,  was  seized  Spain  and  England  on  account  of  the  trade  car- 
on  the  road  with  a  paralytic  attack,  of  which  he  ried  on  in  the  West  Indies  by  their  respective 
dicdat  Osnabrugon  June  11,  I727,in  thesixty-  sulijects.  The  English  had  persevered  in  an 
ctghthyeaTofhisage,andthirteenthofhisreign.  illicit  traffic,  which  the  Spanish  government 
George  I.  was  plain  and  simple  in  his  ap-  had  restrained  by  the  establishment  of  guarda- 
pearance,  grave  and  sedate  in  his  manner,  hut  costas  to  search  alt  tr^iding  ships,  and  by  fre- 
casy  and  familiar  among  histntimatcs,  in  whose  quent  seizures  of  the  settlers  on  the  bay  of 
society  he  was  fond  of  relaxing  from  the  cares  (Jampeachy,  attended  with  much  severity.  Vio- 
of  state.  He  possessed  much  natural  prudence  lent  complaints  had  been  made  In  parliament  of 
and  good  sense,  and  well  understood  his  in-  the  cruelty  tnd  injustice  of  such  proceeding:', 
tercsts,  at  least  as  far  as  the  objects  nearest  and  ministers  were  highly  censured  for  their 
his  heart  were  concerned.  He  had  female  neglect  in  procuring  redress.  At  length,  in 
favourites,  but  was  not  governed  by  them.  1739,  a  convention  between  the  two  courts 
TTiough  he  seems  to  have  had  little  relish  for  was  signed,  for  the  purpose  of  compromising 
literature,  yet  the  two  English  universities  are  the  differences ;  but  Its  terms  were  so  tittjc 
indebted  to  him  for  the  foundation  of  a  pro-  satisfactory  to  the  traders, -that  Walpole  found 
fessorshtp  of  modem  history  in  each.— A.  himself  obliged  by  their  clamours  to  prepare  for 

GEORGE- AUGUST  US  U.  king  of  Gieat  hostilities.  War  with  Spain  accordingly  took 
Britain,  son  of  George  I.  was  born  in  1683.  place  in  that  year,  and  the  nation  was  gratified 
He  married  in  170c  WIlhelmioa-Dorothea-  with  the  capture  of  Fortobello by  Vernon.  An- 
Charlotta  of  Brandenburg- Anspach,  and  came  son  (see  his  life)  was  sent  upon  an  expedition 
to  England  in  1714  with  his  father,  where  he  into  the  South-seas ;  and  a  powerful  fleet  and 
received  the  rank  and  title  of  prince  of  Wales,  army  were  employed  for  the  reduction  of  Car- 
He  was  regent  during  the  king's  absence  in  thagcna.  This  enterprise  through  mismanagr- 
1716;  but  a  difference  afterwards  taking  place  ment  entirely  failed,  and  such  were  the  disroii- 
bctwcen  themj  he  liveil  for  some  time  in  a  state  tents  that  prevailed  through  the  nation,  th:it 
ef  ESLingemeiit  from  tlte  court.     This  was,    Walpole,  in  1743,  was  obliged  to  resign.  Mcriti- 
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«ime  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  h&d'  a  retreat,  which  was  effected  mthout  lou.  Hii 
mused  the  cupidity  of  France  and  other  poweri  arms  were  again  successful  in  a  Bkirnviah  at 
to  Gtrip  his  daughter  Maria-Tlieresa  of  her  in-  FalUHc ;  but  at  length  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
heritance.  George  II.  as  a  guarantee  of  the  unicing  his  forcCt  came  up  with  the  insurgents 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  declared  in  her  favour,  and  at  Culloden  near  Inverness  ;  and  obtained  an 
an  English  army  was  sent  to  the  Continent  to  easy  victory  on  April  1 7,  1 74-d,  which  entirely 
support  her  cause.  This  was  augmented  by  a  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion.  The  young  ad- 
body  of  Hanoverians  in  British  pay ;  and  the  venturer  with  great  diiHculty  made  his  escape 
king,  who  possessed  much  military  ardour,  baclc  to  France,  and  the  blood  of  his  adherents 
joined  the  army  under  the  command  of  the  earl  flowed  copiously  from  the  scaffold.  During 
of  Stair,  in  June,  1743.  The  battle  of  Dettin-  these  events  the  king  received  numerous  dc-' 
gensoonfollowcdjin  which  the  French,  through  monstrations  of  attaclimeht  to  his  person  and 
the  inconsiderate  ardour  of  one  of  their  gene-  family,  and  it  appeared  that  the  greater  part  of 
Tals,  sustained  a  defeat,  after  they  had  reduced  the  nation  had  indissolubly  connected  the  in- 
thc  allied  army  to  a  situation  of  imminent  dan  -  terests  of  religion  and  liberty  with  the  support 
ger.  1  he  victors,  however,  were  obliged  to  of  those  principles  which  called  the  house  of 
resign  the  field  of  battle,  and  leave  their  wound-  Hanover  to  the  throne.  The  treaty  of  Aix-Ia- 
«d  to  the  care  of  their  foes.  In  this  action  the  Chapelle  in  1748  brought  to  conclusion  a  war 
king  displayed  great  personal  bravery,  but  he  which  upon  the  whole  nad  been  little  succelss- 
prevented  lord  Stair  from  pursuing  the  fugitives  ful  to  England.  Its  conditions,  as  usual,  were 
as  he  proposed.  That  general  soon  after  re-  greatly  censured,  but  the  people  welcomed  the. 
signed  in  disgust;  and  the  command  of  the  return  of  peace  as  a  relief  from  their  burthens. 
sUied  army  was  entrusted  to  the  king's  second  In  1751  died  Frederic  prince  ofWales^  He  had 
son,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  in  whom  the  lived  a  considerable  time  at  variance  with  his 
courage  of  a  soldier  ill  compensated  the  want  father,  which  had  thrown  him  into  tlie  oppo- 
of  talents  as  a  general.  He  lost  the  bloody  sition  party,  and  made  him  the  avowed  patron 
battle  of  Fontenoi  in  1744,  and  tlie  French  of  those  popular  maxims  of  government  which 
maintained  an  undoubted  superiority  in  Flan-  aim  at  the  restriction  of  supreme  power,  in 
dcrs  during  the  rest  of  the  war.  TTiough  the  whatever  hands.  Hence  he  had  received  the 
chance  of  effecting  a  change  in  the  throne  was  incense  of  poets  and  other  writers  on  the  side 
now  much  lessened  by  time,  yet  a  large  number  of  liberty,  and  fond  hopes  had  been  entertained 
of  disaffected  persons,  attached  by  principle  to  of  the  patriotism  of  his  future  reign.  He  was 
die  exiled  family,  still  remained  in  the  kingdom,  an  amiable  and  well-disposed  prince,  but  pos- 
The  more  sanguine  of  this  party,  urged  oy  il-  sesscd  of  little  strength  of  character-  He  had 
lusory  promises  from  France,  gave  an  invitation  made  his  peace  with  the  court  after  "Walpole's 
lo   the  young  Pretender  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  dismission. 

descent  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,where         Between  two  such  powerful  and  ambitious  na- 

hc  might  expect  an  immediate  declaration  in  tions  an  France  and  England,  whose  interests  in 

his  favour  on  the  part  of  the  highland  chiefs.  manypointsweruinvolvedwilheachother,friend- 

Accordingly,  be  embarked  on  board  of  a  French  ship  .was  not  likely  to  be  durable.  In  the  East  In- 

frigate,  and  landcd-on  the  Scotch  coast  in  Juiy,  dies  they  were  almost  constantly  embroiled  as 

1745.      He  was  received  with  affection,   and  allies  to  tiie  contending  native  powers.    But  it 

joined  by  several  of  the  clans,  with  whom  he  was  in  the  wilds  of  North  America,  amid  the  un- 

proceerfcd    southwards,    continually  adding  to  defined  limits  of  tractsoriginallyusurpedbyboth 

iiis  small  army.     He  proclaimed  his  father  king  parties  from  the  savage  proprietors,  that  a  new 

xt  Perth,  took  possession  of  Edinburgh,  defeated  quarrel  openly  broke  out.  From  the  militarycon- 

a  body  of  the  royal  troops  at  Preston-pans,  and  stitution  of  the  French  colony  of  Canada^  and  the 

at  length  marched  into  England,  where  he  had  enterprising  character  of  its  governors,  it  seems 

assurances  of  being  powerfully  reinforced.     He  probable  that  encroachments  really  began  oa 

penetrated  without  opposition  as  far  as  Derby  *,  their  side,  though  the  accusations  were  mutuaK 

tut  found  the  people,  though  panic-struck,  ht-  After  various  fruitless  remonstrances  from  the 

tie  inclined  to  support  his  cause-     In  the  mean  English  court,  hostilities  began  in  America  in 

time  tlic  duke  01  Cumberland  had  arrived  with  175;,  and  open  war  between  the  two  nations 

several  regiments  from  Flanders,  and  bodies  of  in  Europe  took  place  in  the  ensuing  year.  The 

troops  were  collecting  on  all  sides  to  oppose  events  of  this  war,  in   which   the  principa. 

and  intercept  the  invaders.     It  was  therefore  powers  of  Europe  becamfi  engaged,  which  was 

dcttinuued  m  the  Pretcndur's  council  to  make  carried  on  in  all  quarters  of  me  gU^  and 
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CnaSj^  TSff^A  Great  BrituB  *o  tie  {tinnade  of 
power  and  glory,  ^vould  require  rtie  Knilts  of 
a  history  for  their  narration,  and  hare  small 
omncction  with  the  biography  of  the  sovereign. 
To  his  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  his  Ger- 
'man  dominions  may,  indeed,  be  imputed  the 
alliance  formed  wtrh  the  Icing  of  Prussia,  atid 
the  employment  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
military  force  of  the  country  in  eontinental 
warfare.  This  was  the  least  glorious  part  of 
the  public  transactions;  for  the  duke  of  Cum- 
tterland,  at  the  head  of  a  Hanoverian  army, 
was  obliged  *o  capitulate  to  the  French,  who 
took  possession  of^  the  who4e  dectorate;  and 
thougn  they  were  afterwards  expelled  by  prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  cihibited  great 
military  talents,  and  obtained  occasional  tic- 
tories,  yet,  upon  the  whtrfe,  he  was  reduced  to 
act  an  inferior  and  defensive  part-  During  the 
first  years  of  the  w^r  the  events  were  for  the 
most  part  unfitirourable  to  England;  and  so'low 
was  its  spirit,  Aat  foreign  troops  were  Buni- 
mened  to  defend  it  from  a  menaced  invasion. 
Sot  when,  in  place  -of  a  weak  and  divided:  mi- 
nistry, the  great  William  Pitt  wa8  by  the  vtrice 
of  die  people  called  to  the  principal  <firection  of 
affairs,  and  the  martial  character  of  the  nation 
■was  roused  to  fiill  exertioni  success  followed 
success  in  a  rajjid  series.  Th?  French  power 
In  the  East  Indies  was  ahnihUaEed.  |n  America, 
the  reduction  of  Lonisbourg  was  followed  by 
that  of  Q^bec  and  the  whole  province  of 
Canada.  The  island  of  Guadalonpe,  and  the 
«enlemejit  of  Senegal,  fell  under  the  British 
doninton  \  and  the  little  of  Mtnden  exalted  the 
reputation  of  British  valour.  The  navy  of 
England  reigned  triumphant  over  the  seas, 
^idiile  that  of  France  was  reduced  to  tosigni* 
ficance.  Still  the  German  war  was  unpopular, 
and  ministers  were  blamed  for  the  sacrifices 
they  made  in  that  respect  to  the  supposed  per- 
Bonal  vn^hesof  the  king.  In  Ais  state  of  af- 
Aurs  George  IL  suddenly  died,  firom  the  un- 
common circnAiJtance  of  a  rupture  of  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  which,  without  previous 
illness  or  Buffi^ring,  terminated  his  life  onOc' 
teber  2;,  1750,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of 
his  age,  and  thirty-third  of  his  reign.  He  was 
a  prince  of  very  moderate  abilities,  and  desti- 
tute  of  every  ornament  from  science  or  litera- 
tare,  whtt^  he  neither  understood  nor  patron- 
bed.  He  was  Vasty  and  somewhat  obstinate 
{n  his  temper,  and  carried  frugality  to  the  bor- 
ders of  meanness.  Yet  a  natural  goodness  of 
heart,  a  love  of  justi.ce,  and  an  honest  openness 
ef  dispotitioB*  condliated  %e  aSeCtion  of  his 
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people,  and  have  inspired  respect  and  venerat!c«r 
for  nis  memory.— A. 

GEORGE  OF  Trebisomd  (Latin  Trapexutt- 
tiusjt  a  learned  modern  Greek,  was  bom  in 
I395  in  the  isle  of  Crete,  but  of  a  family  ori- 
ginally from  Trebisond,  from  which  place  he 
chose  to  take  his  designation.  He  came  to  Italy 
some  time  before  1420,  and  learned  the  Latin 
language  under  Vittorino  da  Feltrc,  who  was 
also  the  master  of  his  countryman  Theodore 
Gaza,  His  patron  was  Francis  Barbaro,  a  no- 
ble of  Venice,  and  a  great  promoter  of  letters, 
through  whose  means  he  was  invited  to  a  pro- 
■fcssorSiip  of  Greek  at  Viccnza  -,  which  after 
some  time  he  was  obliged  to  quit,  in  conse- 
quence, as  he  affirms,  of  the  ill  offices  of  Gua- 
rino.  Thence  he  removed  to'Venice,  where 
he  acquired' great  reputation  as  a- grammarian 
and  inetroctor  in  Grecian  eloquence.  He  re- 
mained in  that  city  probably  till  about  i437> 
"when  he  obtained  an  invitation  from  pope  Eu- 
genics IV.  tosettle  at  Rome.  During  the  time 
of  that  pontiiFhc  was  occupied  in  teadiing  rhe- 
'toric  and  philosophy,  and  also  in  translatinff  se- 
veral ancient  Greet  aqthon  Into  Latin.  Pope 
Nicholas  V.  continued  to  employ  him  in  trans- 
lation, and  also  created  him  his  secretary. 
Under  his  munificent  patronage  George  might 
have  lived  haj^ily,  had  not  his  arrogant  and 
choleric  tempCT  involved  him  in  quarrels  witB 
scTcral  of  the  learned  inen  at  the  papal  court, 
among  whom  wereGoarino,  Gaza, and  Poggio. 
With  the  latter  he  came  to  blows  in  public,  and 
the  interference  of  the  other  apostolic  secreta. 
rics  was  requisite  to  part  them.  He  also  oflfimd- 
ed  the  pope  by  some  of  his  translations,  so  that 
he  was  enjoined  to  depart  from  Rome.  He 
took  refuge  in  1452  at  Naples,  where  he  waj 
graciously  receiv^  by  king  Alphonso  j  yet  he 
did  nor  experience  much  liberality  from  thij 
prince,  since  we  find  him  at  this  period  com- 
plaining of  want  of  means  for  sustaining  his  fa- 
mily, which  consisted  of  two  sons  and  five 
daughters.  His  friend  Filelfo  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  pope  to  him,  and  it  is  prohabla 
that  he  returned  to  Rome.  In  >4$9  he  was  at 
Venice,  where  he  presented  to  the  doge  his 
version  of  Plato's  Book  on  Laws,  and  was  en- 
gaged as  a  professor  of  belles-lettres.  From 
that  city  he  saUed  in  1464  to  his  native  island 
of  Crete,  and  thence  passed  to  Constantinople. 
Upon  his  return  to  Italyhe  found  his  old  scholar 
Paul  II.  in  the  pontifical  "chair,  wliiah  induced 
him  again  to  visit  RtMne.  From  some  unknown 
Cause,  however,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Ae  pope,  who  imprisoned  him  for  four  months 
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in  t^  cattle  o£  St^  Aagelo^  He  was  aX  that 
time  mucb  debilitated  by  ^e,  yetbe  Uvedmany 
yean  longer,  and  siuvlved  his  faculties'  TTic 
year  oi  bis  decease  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it 
was  probably  about  i^So. 

George  of  Trebiaond  was  a  »ery  Toluminous 
-wiitci,  and  cootributed  largely  towards  the  in- 
.Uoducciaii  of  Gredi  literature  la  the  W«st.  He 
tnui&lated  into  Latin  Euscbiufi's  Evangelic  Fie- 
paiation  •,  several  works  of  Cyril  of  Alcxan- 
.dria,  of  Gregory  Njissfm^  of  Na2ianzeii>  and 
of  John  Chiyso^tom;  many  pieces  of  Aristotla, 
Plato  on  Laws,  Pcolemi^'s  Aljnagest  and  Ccn^ 
tiloquitun,  and  an  oration  of  Demosthenes. 
His  traaslatioas  were  at  6rst  in  great  esteem ; 
but  since  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
■GrecV  has  obtained,  they  have  been  found  very 
deficient  in  exactness  and  £dehty,  the  writer 
.frequently  omitting,  altering  and  adding,  at  his 
pleasure,  without,  regard  to  his  original.  He 
also  composed  many  works;  of  which  are  "  £)c 
Arte  Rhetorica,  Lik  V  ;"  fiist  printed  at  Ve- 
nioe  in  1470;  "  Reflections. abdCotnmeatuies 
onscuoeUnUiciiis  of  Cicero^"  "  Letters,"  "  Ora- 
tions," and  many  [ucces  iti  controversy.  He 
ym  a  warm  advocate  for  the  ic-unian  of  the 
Greek  with  the  LaOn; church-  His  "  Compa- 
risoaof  Aristotle  and  FUto"  is. full  of  reoe* 
ment  inrective  again&t  the  latter,  by  which  ha 
gave  great  o&eQce^.ta  the  Flatonists,  particular- 
ly to  cardinal  Be^arioi^  who  wrote,  an  answer 
to  lum.  Many  of  his  writings  still  remwi  in 
MS.  His  Laun  style  was  impure,  and  mctch 
inferior  to  that  of  tuv  rival  Gaza.  Mtdii  Gr^e, 
iiiiutr.     'T>ratej£bi.—-A. 

GERARD,  sumzned  according  to  some 
authors  Thom,  and  according  to  omers  TuMO 
or  Tenqps,  the  founder  and  first  grand-mastef 
of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  was  a 
native  of  the  isle  of  Martigues,  on  the<tQast,af 
Provence.  While  Juusalem  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens,  some  merchants  of  Amalfi,  4 
town  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  obtained  per* 
mission  from  the  suhan  of  Rgyj^  and  Syria,  in 
the  year  1050,  to  erect  a  benedictine  monastery 
near  the  holy  sepulchre,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  numerous  pilgrims  who  came  to  visit  it. 
Among  others,  Gerard  airlred  to  paylus  devo- 
tions in  the  holy  city,  where  he  acquired  a  high 
character  with  the  Christians  for  bis  piety  and 
prudencci  The  fanaticism  of  th^  times  occa> 
sjontng  the  number  of  pilnims  to  increase 
every  yeafi  by  which  meana  tne  treasury  of  the 
iMKUstery  received  considerable  supplies,  tha 
abbot  was  enabled,  in  the  year  1080,  to  build  a 
lutspitid  for  the  reception  of  the  poorer  pil-; 
grims,  and  with  accommodations  for  the  relief 


of  the  sick,  &&  management  of  which  he  gave 
to  Gerard.  The  chapel  of  that  hospital  W3S 
consecrated  to  St-  Joho,  becaose  of  a  tradition 
among  the  inhahiiauts  of  Jerwalem,  that  Zc- 
chnrlas,  the  fatlurr  of  St-  John,  had  lived  an  the 
^ot  where  it  was  built.  After  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Christians,  under  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  Gerard  projected  the  foundatiiui  of  a 
new  religious  order,  in  which  the  ecelesiattical 
and  military  characters  were  to  be  blended. 
This  design  b:  began  to  carry  into  execution  in 
the  year  1 100,  when  numbers  of  persons  asso- 
ciated with  him  under  the  denomination  ^ 
"  Hospitalers  of  St.  John  of  Jcruaalem,"  who, 
besides  the  three  vows  of  diastity,  poverty,  and 
obedience,  took  a  particular  vow  to  devote  them- 
^ves  to  the  relief  of  all  Cluistiaas  in  distress. 
This  ordct^  and  the  rules  drawn  up  fot'  its  go- 
vernment, vvere  approved  and  confirmed  by 
.pope  Faschal  IL,  who,  by  a  bull  which  he  i^ 
sued,  granted  It  various  crasiderable  privilege^, 
jind  recognised  Gerard  as  the  first  ^-aad>in»- 
gter.  Gerard  died  in  the  year  1 130.  $t>ch  wai. 
tite  commencement  of  that  order  which  in  i^ic- 
ceedji^  times  became  so  celebrated  in  hiHory^ 
^Kheii  its  members  were  commonly  known  by 
the  nam  <^  Knights  of  Rhodes,  and  after- 
wanls  by  tbat   of  Knights   of  Malta.     M^ 

GKRARDf  John,  a  learned  and  celebntt(4 
G>ermaB  lutfaeran  divine  who  jSourishc^  in  t)lf 
Seventeenth  century,  was  bom  at  Quedhnbupgr* 
^taxoj^, ,  ip.  the  year  IJ&2.  He  fit!ed  the  chair 
of  thevK^ical  profcsiar  at  the  universi^  of  Jens 
for  many  y^ai^r  with  dtstinguisb^  success  af>4 
Tcpufa^n,  and  died  in  the  year  16371  He-ws« 
the  atuhpr  of  a  great  number  of  works,  tlw 
prino^l  of  which  were ;  *'  CommcniUtie^*'  qk 
Genesis  Deuteronomy,  the  Epistfes.of  S>V 
FetcrV  and  the  A{)9«alypse :  '-'  The  Catholif 
Confession :"  "  >V  Jiarmony  of  tha  Four£vaa- 
geh'sts,"  in  three  Tolumes  folio,  left  by  him  i^ 
an  unfinished  statt,  and  compktcd  by  MMi 
Chemnitz  and  Lys^nis,  who  published  it  ^^ 
1^4^:  a  coUc{C.tio;i  of  "  Common  Placef,"  ia 
theology ;  a  ^ror^ ia  which  he  ha&  treaty  of  thf 
lives  and  wrritingsof  the  authors  of  the  primitivf 
church,  &c.  Mertri,  Ntuv.  Diet.  Hui^^t{li 
GERARD,  John,  another  learned  Gennaa 
lutheran  divine  and  professor,  was  bom  at 
Jena,  in  the  year  1631.  He  ws  .educated  in 
his  native  place,  where  he  wept  tlirough  -tlie 
usual  course  o^  academic  studies,  an^  then 
went  to  Altdorf,  in  1640,  for  tbe  sake  of  ro- 
ceiving  farther  instructions  in  the  Oriental  Lm^ 
lagies.  In  the  year  1^43  hehad^the  degree  of 
].A.  conferred  upon  him  at  the  uiuverwty  of 
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Jena,  after  vhyA  iSe  collegiate  shnHn  'n^ere  during  Mr.  Tondfee'sdiaencs  on  his  continentyl 

vj^ifftf  cxTv^iCfjed  oa   biblical  2nd  theological  tour ;  and  upon  cbc  mebncholf  death  .of  that 

Jeanung.    In  xhe  yeac  1646  he  !wm  appointed  gend«nuHi,  m  17511  vae  tppoimed  hii  an«- 

awistiatt.  prof fiSMT  of  philosophy  At  Wittembcrg;  cfcsaor.    At  tint  period  it  was  the  practice  in  the 

sad  in   i^£'2  nomiaa^od  prcfcsaor  of  history  at  colleges  at  Aberdeen  for  the  Bame  prof^essor  to 

Jem.    In  the  following  7«fff  he  iras  created  carry  Earwaxds  a  class  rf  snulnits  for  three  6uc- 

fJoctDTof  dirinity;  uid  in  165;  be  was  made  ceecUng   Bemions,    thsowh    all,    the    diflerent 

■profeisor  in  tlial  iacuhy,  anil  preferred  to  the  branches  of  philosophy  that  were  then  tau|i;ht 

*ectOTsbip  of  theuniveraky  of  Jena.    He  died  in  in  tfaero;  which   were  iogic,  ontology,  pncu- 

■At  yea  i66At  wlien  no  nnore  than  fatty-seven  rutics.  moraki  poltticst  and  natural  philssopby. 

.years  of  3^.    He  «rits  the  autbor  of  "  narmo-  Mathematics  ud  the   Gceek  language   were 

4»iaLingnarum  Oricat*lin.m;'''"-0ispi'tMionunB  tani'ht  by  separate  pTDfositH-s.     One  class  was 

■theolt^icntum  Faaeiculusi"  "  I^carum  1  heo-  carried  by  Mr.  -Gctard  thiougfi  the  exiensiTc 

ilogtcohm  Kpitome.;"   '■i!)e  ^epultura   Mosie  course  alt»tted  to  his  department.     About  the 

jDiss.  j"  "  Ci>at»DSU3  &  Dissensu3  reH^Onuoi  year  1 754,  lioweyer,  a  yery  judicious  alteration 

dicofanwam  i"   "Die  ^eclcsiae  Copticjc  Oitu,  -jras  aadc  iiithc  ocdcrof  teadiing  philosophy 

i'rogrc'SUi  &   Dwtxisa^"  and  other  voHcs  of  in  the  unirereity  of  Abecdoen  ;  and  in  the  Ma> 

.gF^t  erudition  and  OMxit.     ^  he  «ub)ect  of  this  xischal  cDUege  fadb  professor  was  restricted  to 

'artidti  h^,a-aoii,  nainetl.JoHi4  EitNEST  Ge-  one  departmutt  of  fidencc.     On  this  occasion 

«ASB.  who  was  brought  up  to  the  theolo^^ii  the  principal  and  prafeasors  in  that  college  en- 

:profe»iDni  Ktid  ibccame  doctor  and  profeasorof  gaged  Mi.  Gerard  to  draw  up,  fat  general  in- 

idivivity  at  Giestfen,  where  he  died  tn   1707,  lormaiii»ii  a  tiew. of  the  .reasons  which  had  de- 

wlten.be  was  about  fort^-'five  years  of  lage.   iie  termined  them  to  deriate  from  the  amngefnent 

i-wns  the  author  of  some  learned  productions,  tlut  had  been  before  observed.    This  Usk  he 

Jioih  in  the  Jjatin  and  <Gorman  hngnages,  of  -performed  tn  a  small  pamphlet,  which  saiiskc- 

«i>hich  we  liave  notseen  atuf  enumeration  i  and  toriiy  points  out  the  inconveniences  of  the  old, 

iie  fmblished  a  conaider^ly  enlarged  edibonof  and  ttie  advantages  of  the  new,  plan  of  academi- 

hU  father's  "   Loc  Com.  Epitoine."     Maraa.  cal  atudjf.;  and  furnishes  at  ithc  same 


^mtv.  Did.  ifi//.— M. 

UElRARD,  ALEXAKDKt,  a  Learned  Scot^ 
'tlitine^and.profeflsof  in  the  dighteenth  century, 
was  bom  at  Garioch,  in  the  county  of  Abci- 


proof  of  onr  professor's  abihtics,  and  of  the  es- 
.timntion  in  vnich  hs  was  held  by  his  colleagues 
at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  Mr.  Gerard's 
deparHnent  was  now  confined  to  moral  philO' 


-doen,  in  the  year  1728.  The  earlier  part  of  his  svphy  and  logic,  the  duties  of  which  he  dis- 
-classical  education  he  received  utiider  an  excel-  charged  with  conscientious  and  unwescied  diii- 
.leBt  master  at  .FoTerao,  in  the  Eime  county ;  ■  geoce,  and  with  equal  success  and  reputation, 
'but  Opon  t1l£  death  of  his  father  iwhen  Alexan-  He  ,was  not  a  friend  -to  recy  early,  any  more 
-der  was  onW  ten  years  of  B^,  and  his  mothet!s  than  to  very  late,  studies ;  but  during  die  tlay 
removal  with  her  family  to  Ahenlecn,  he  was  Jiis  application  was  gcnera^y  so  very  intense 
sent  to  the  granmar'Scoool  ii)-diat  .city.  So  and  laborious,  that  he  could  with  dilEcuIty  be 
icjpbd  was  the  proficiency  -which  he  nude  in  persuaded  to  take  any.  bodirv  eicrcise.  Uewas 
.mese  schools,  tliat  when  tweive  years  old  he  -  a  iuemher  of  a  literary  society  at  Aberdeen,  to 
was  judged  quahfied  for  the  uiiivettiity  ;  and.as  which  Drs.Blsckweli,  -Gregnry,  Reid,  Camp- 
it  is  the  custom  in  Scotland  to  admit  .young  per-  bellt&escie,  and  other  men  dF  learning  and  obi- 
nns  into  the  univcTSities  mucli  earlKr  thas  in  lities,  bcloitged.  'I3us  society  m«t  regularly 
England)  he  was  accordingly  ent^dl  a  student  every  fortnight  during  the  .wioier,  when  the 
'  in^Marischal  college.  £lcre,'aEteT  dcvothigfour  members. communicated  their  sentiments  with 
-yctirs  to  rthc  'Study  of  Greek,  (Lsxtin,  tUte  nu-  the  utmost  freeikan,  and  received  mutual  im- 
thcnalics,  and  philoEopthy,  ;be  was  admitted  to  ■  provemcnt  from.their  ^litaaiy  discussions.  In 
:  the  degree  of  M-A.  and  then  .commenced  his  .  the  year  1759  Mr,  iGcrard  nras  ordained  a  rai- 
.  theological  studiat,  nchich  he  prosecuted  to  the  sister -of  the.church  of  Scotland;  and  in  the 
liiiversities  of  Aberdeen  and  Jidinbuigh.  in  fcdiowing  vcar  lie  was  appointed  prdfessor  of  di- 
1748,  just  after  he  haiL  completed  his  twcndejh  j»iiH^in:tKe  Marischal  college,  and  minister  of 
year,  he  was  licensed  to  ptcadh  in  the  ehuroh  ,  the  Grayfriais  church,  in  Aterdccn.  About  ihc 
of  Scotland  ;  .and  Is  1750  was  chosen  assistant  .aame  time,  h  ii  suppose,  he  was  created  doc- 
-j)0:Mr..Xlavid  Fcrdycc,  profeuor  of  .philosophy  .tor. of  di^'-imty.  As  a. clergyman,  his  conduct 
-  in  the  Ivlarisdiali  college  at. AbcidcEn.  .In  this  was  luarked  with  prudpnce,  gravity  mingled 
'C^acitybe  disdhaxgcd  ilhc  ^tin.of  professer  .wiib  dMeibihiess,  excmplary.maaners,and  the 
■.■■■■  3-<:>  :  ■■ 
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fntnctual  diligent  discharge  of  liis  mmiiterial  iaa'memoTf  to  4uch  a  degree,  tliat,  in  Ikde 
dmies.  And  his  potpit  tervicas,  norwithstand-  more  than  an  hour,  he  coiud  g«t  by  heart  xnj 
ing  the  unavoidable  labour  of  preparing  pvelec-  seranon  of  ordinary  length.  In  domestic  life  he 
tion^  for  his  theological  pupils,  wierc  distin-  was  amiable  and  exemplary;  in  his iriendships 
guished  by  that  excellence  and  accuracy  of  com-  steady  and  disintercflted ;  and  in  his  intercourse 
position  which  secured  the  approbation  of  the  with  society  hospitable,  benevolent,  and  .anas- 
ablest  judges,  while  by  their  plainness  and  sim-  euming  ;  uniting  to  the  decorum  proper  to  the 
plicity  they  were  well  adapted  to  promote  the  character  of  a  chriEtian  pastor  the  good  breed- 
ediircation  of  the  meanest  capacities.  In  the  ingof  a  gendeman,  and  the  cheerfulness,  a^- 
year  1771  he  resigned  his  professorship  in  Ma-  bility.ana  ease,  of  an  agreeable  companion.  Be- 
rischal  college,  together  with  his  church  living,  sides  several  single  sermons  preached  on  occa- 
and  was  preferred  to  the  theological  chair  in  stonal  subjects,  he  was  the  author  of  "An£s- 
the  univeruty  of  King's  college-  "  As  a  pro-  say  on  Taste,"  175^,  8vo.  to  which  the  Philo- 
fessorof  divinity,"  says  Mr.  Skene  Ogiivy  in  a  sophical  Society  of  Edinburgh  adjudred  in  175S 
sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  "  he  will  the  prize  of  a  gold  medal,  offered  lor  the  best 
be  long  and  gratefully  Temembercd  by  his  nu-  piece  on  that  subject,  and  which'  appeared  in  a 
merous  pupils.  This  was  his  peculiar  depart-  considerably  enlarged  form  in  1780;  "Dissert 
ment,  and  in  this  he  shone.  Possessing  large  tations  on  the  Genius  and  Evidences  of  Chritt<- 
stores  of  theological  knowledge,  he  was  judi-  lanity,"  1766,  8vo. ;  "  An  Essay  on  Genius," 
cious  in  selecting  his  subjects,  happy  and  sue-  1774, Svo.  jandtwovolumesof  excellent  **  Scr^ 
cessful  in  his  manner  of  communicating  in-  mons,"  published  in  1786  and  1782,  8vo.  Id 
struction.  He  had  the  merit  of  introducing  a  the  year  1799,  the  author's  son  and  successor  in 
new,  and  in  many  respects  a  better,  plan,  of  uie-  the  divinity  professorship,  Dr.  Gilbert  Gerard, 
ological  education,  than  those  on  which  it  had  published  from  his  father's  MSS.  a  part  of  his 
been  formerly  conducted.  Liberal,  but  not  theological  course  under  the  title  of  '*  The  Pas- 
loose,  in  his  sentiments,  hia  great  aim  was,  not  toral  Care,  &c."  8to.  which  is  a  work  of  very 
to  impose  by  his  authority  upon  his  pupils  any  considerable  merit  in  that  class  of  compositions, 
favourite  system  of  opinions ;  but  to  impress  Suppt.  io  Encjcl.  Britan.—'M. 
them  with  a  sense  of  tke  importance  of  the  mi-  GERARD,  John,  an  early  English  botanist, 
nisterial  office ;  to  teach  them  the  proper  man-  was  bora  in  1545  at  Namptwich  in  Cheshire, 
ner  of  discharging  all  its  duties  i  and  to  enable  He  was  educated  as  a  surgeon,  and  appears  to 
them,  by  the  knowledge  of  Scripture,  to  form  have  spent  some  time  in  foreign  travel.  At 
a  just  and  impartial  judgment  on  controverted  length  ne  settled  in  London,  where  he  was  pa- 
siK>jects.  Solicitous  for  their  improvement,  he  troniscd  by  lord  Burleigh,  whose  large  and  ci>- 
was  ever  ready  to  encourage  rising  merit  by  his  rious  garden  he  superintended  for  twenty  years, 
wannest  approbation,  and  reluctant  to  damp  He  had  also,  at  his  residence  in  Holbom,  a 
even  unsuccessful  efforts  of  genius  by  deserved  large  physic-garden  of  his  own,  which  was  pro- 
censure.  Having  a  constant  eye  to  what  is  bably  more  richly  supplied  than  any  other  in 
practically  useful,  rather  than  to  unedifying  England.  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  favour 
speculations,  he  enjoined  no  duty  which  he  was  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  is  spoken  of 
unwilling  to  exemplify  in  his  own  conduct,  with  great  commoidation  by  some  of  his  con- 
Hence  mat  strict  regard  to  the  ministerial  cha-  temporaries.  He  arrived  at  the  rank  of  master 
nu:tcr  which  he  uniformly  displayed,  and  hence  of  bis  company,  and  died  about  1607.  Ge- 
his  uncommon  punctuality  in  attending  the  pub-  raid's  first  publication  was  a  catalogue  of  the 
lie  ordinances  of  religion."  He  continued  to  plants  in  bis  own  garden,  entitled  "  Catalogus 
discharge  the  duties  of  bis  professorship,  and  Arborvm,  Frudcum  &  Flantarum,  tarn  indi- 
to  prosecute  his  studies,  mtil  the  year  1795,  genarum  quam  exoticarum,  in  horto  Joh.  Ge- 
when  be  died  without  a  groan  on  his  birth-day,  rardi,  civis  &  chirurgi  Londin.  nascentium," 
inst  as  he  bad  completed  his  d«y-seventh  year.  410.  1596  and  1599.  The  number  of  species 
His  death  was  occauoned  by  a-schirrons  tu-  contained  in  it  is  1033,  and  an  attestation  of  its 
mour,  which  had  begun  to  appear  in  the  year  fidelity  is  subjoined  by  the  botanist  Lbbei^  His 
1794.  and  gradually  undermined  his  constitu-  great  work,  entitled  "Herbal,  or  General  His- 
'  tion,  but  without  con6ning  him  to  his  house,  tory  of  Plants,"  folio,  was  published  in  1597. 
or,  wWi  the  exception  of  a  very  few  weeks,  in-  Its  foundation  was  a  translation  int»  English  of 
lerrupting  his  usual  pursuits.  Dr.  Gerard's  at-  the  herbal  of  Dodoens  (see  his  article),  made^ 
tainments  were  solid,  rather  than  brilliant;,  the  according  toLobel,  by  a  Dr.  Priest,  which  after 
effects  of  close  and  incessant  study,  and  an  on-  his  death  came  into  the  hands  of  Gerard,  who 
commonly  clear  judgment.     He  nad  improTed  wU  not  enough  (killed  in  Idtin  to  have  under- 
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nlwalt  hkaidL    Ite  digtribuUftDr  bpv«T«r,  is    which  met  ia  th«  year  it^Si,  this  brief  was  loade 
altcicdj  and  many  new  plants  arc  added  from    the  subject  of  discuMion ;  when,  after  bestow 
X^bel  and  Clusius.    The  figures  were  procured    jug  higa  pruset  on  the  author,  they  decreed 
irom  Frankfort,  bone  from   the  blocks  used    that  he  liaould  publish  a  new  edition  of  his 
in  the  Dutch  Herbal  of    Tabetnsemontanus.    work  during  the  following  year,  with  some  al- 
Though,  from  this  account,  Gerard's  jhare  in    terationi,  for  the  sake  of  expressing  their  readt- 
the  work  appears  to  have  been  inconsiderable,    ness  to  enter  into  some  compromise  with  the 
yet  he  has  the  merit  of  having  contributed  to    court  of  Rome  ;  which  alterationa  were  admit- 
.diiFuse  a  more  general  taste  for  botany  through-     ed  into  the  subsequent  impressions  of  the  work. 
jDut  thekingdom,  and  to  have  furnished  herb-     In  the  year    i6qo  M-  Getbais  published  "  A 
alists  with  an  useful  book  of  reference.     The     dispassionate    Treatise  on    the  Power    of   the 
greatly  improved  edition  by  Thomas  Johnson,     Church,  and  of  the  Frinces,  as  exercised  in  im- 
m  1633,  ^'^°S  continoed  to  be  a  standard  work,    posing  Obstacles  to  Marriage,"  4to.     For  the 
and  is  still  valued.     Pultintfi  Sketches  of  Botany    titles  of  his  other  pieces,  chiefly  relating  to  mat- 
in Ew/and. — A.  ters  contested  between  the  Roman  see  and  in- 
GJ&RBAIS,   John,    a   French   divine,  and     dividual  ecclesiastical  communities,  or  the  rights 
esteemed  writer  on  subjects  relating  to  ccclesi-    and  regulations  of  particular  classes  among  the 
BStical  discipline  and  the  rights  of  the  Galilean     regular  clergy,  we  must  refer  to  the  two  first 
church,  in  the  seventh  century,  was  bom  at    of  our  subjoined  authorities.     M.  Gerbais  died 
RupoiS]  a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims,    in  1699,  when  about  seventy  vears  of  age.    For 
about  the  year  16^9.     After  having  received    some  time  before  his  death  ne  had  filled  the 
the  requisite  preparatory    education,   he  was    post  of  principal  of  the  college  of  Rheims,  to 
sent  to  the  university  of  Paris,  \^ere,  as  he     which  he   was  a  liberal  benefactor.     Dt^iti, 
possessed  great  quickness  of  parts,  a  happy  me-     Moreri.     Umiv,  Diet.  Hist. — M. 
mory,  and  a  studious  disposition,  he  soon  dis-        .GERBEL,  Nicholas,  a  learned  jurist,  was 
tinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  the  dif-    a  native  of  Pfortzheim.     He  was  brought  np  to 
fcrent  branches  of  literature,  and  became  emi-    the  study  of  the  law,  and  became  a  professor  of 
nent  for  his  knowledge  of  canon  law  and  ec-    it  at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  at  Strasburg.     He 
clesiastical  claims  and   usages.     In  the  year    applied  to  the  study  of  history  and  antiquities, 
1661,  he  was  admitted  to  the  d»ree  of  doctor     and  obtained  great  reputation  by  his  writings, 
of  divinity  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne ',  and     De  Thou  characterises  him  as  one  equally  csti- 
tn  the  following  year  was  appointed  professor  of    mable  for  his  erudition  and  humanity.    He  died 
eloquence  in  the  CoIIegc-royal  of  Franca.     He     at  a   very  advanced  age  in   ijtio.     His  works 
was  fixed  upon  by  the  French  clergy  as  the    are  :"  Isagoge  in  Tabulam  GneciE  Nicolai  So- 
most  proper   person   to    succeed   NicQolas    le     phiani,"  1545,  afterwards  augmented  into  seven 
Maitre,  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Lombez,    books,  comprehending  a  complete  descriptiou 
in  editing  the  system  of  rules  for  the  govern-    of  all  Greece,  and  printed  at  Basil,  folio,  1550: 
ment  of  the  regular  clergy,  as  decreed  in  the    "   Dc    Anabaptistarum    ortu    &    progressu." 
assembly  of  i(545,  illustrated  with  the  notes  of    "  Vita  Joannis   Cuspliiiani."     He    cairected 
M.  Haltier,  bishop  of  Cavaillon.     It  was  en-    Cuspinian'a  Chronicle  of  the  Caesars,  and  Ar- 
ritled  "  Orduiationes  Cleri  Gallicani  circa  regu-     rian  s  Hist,  of  Alexander.    Freheri  Tbtalr. — A. 
lar^s,    cum  Commentariis,    &c."    1665,   410.        GERSERON,  Gabriel,  a  French  ecclea- 
Fot  his  services  in  this  work,  that  body  bestow-    astic,  and  voluminous  writer  in  support  of  the 
ed  upon  him  a  pension  of  six  hundred  livres.    jansenist  principles,  was  born  at  Saint-Calais, 
Xa   the  year   1679  he  published  an  able  and    in  the  diocese  of  Mans,  in  the  year  1628.     His 
spirited  treatise  in  support  of  the  lib«ties  of  the     first  religious  profession  was  made  in  the  con- 
Callican  church,  entitled  "  De  Causis  majo-    gregaiion  of  the  Oratory,  which  he  quitted  in 
ribus,  &c."  410.  in  which  he  maintained  that    the  year  1649,  '"^  entered  among  rhe.Benc- 
the  causes  of  bishops  ought  to  be  tried  in  the    dictines  of  xke  congregation  of  St.  Maur.     In 
first  instance  by  their  respective  metropoHtans,    that  connection  he  taught  theology  for  some 
and  the  prelates  belonging  to  their  jurisdiction,     years  with  considerable  success,  and  was  ap- 
.This  work  excited  such  resentment  at  the  court     pointed  sub-pfior  of  the  abbey  of  Corbie.  When 
of  Rome,  that  pope  Innocent  XI.  issued  a  brief    the  controversy  on  the  subject  of  grace  raged 
in  the  following  year,  which  condemned  tfik    between  the  Janscnists  and  the  Jesuits,  he  wrote 
doctrine  contained  in  it   as  schismatical,  su-    with  much  zeal  and  ability  in  support  of  the 
cpected  of  heresy,  and  injurious  to  the  rights  of    side  of  the  question  embraced  by  the  former  i 
the  holy  see^    la  the  assembly  of  the  clergy    wliencc  the  Jesuiu  became  his  determined  ene- 
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efleSjjma  finWfl  means  to  ptep85c»  JJMflsSlV, 
flQ  strongly  against  him,  thn  in  fl(e  ye&r  i6«» 
Avlrij^  gav^  otxkn  fiw  his  being  fpai  iinHer 
4rTe£t.  GerteroiijTiowevcr)  having  flbtafeedia- 
formation  of  the  approach  of  the  officer*,  fouttd 
tncans  to  escape,  an<S  retired  inta  iHoUanJ-, 
where,  and^  the  namie  rf  AugmtineKergie,  he 
*«rciBed  the  pastoral  fmictiorts  for  several  yem^ 
and  *Tor6,a  great  variety  of  books  on  diffcrenj 
enbjeCts,  but  chiefly  on  the  questions  af^ated 
in  the  controverstcs  concerning  frec-'wiH  and 
ffrace.  The  air  of  Holland  at  length  proving 
-injurious  to  his  health,  he  removed  into  Flan- 
<leTS,  where  in  the  year  1703  he  was  oY/lcreJ 
to  be  taken  into  cnstody  Wf  the  trchbiahbp  af 
Mechlin,  before  whom  he  was  examined,  and 
condemned  for  his  opinton«  on  the  snbjebt  of 
grace.'  Soon  aftcrwHrdsTie  was  sent  prisoner 
to  the  citadel  of  Amiens  ;  hat  .tfter  the  ycath  (tf 
M.  Feydem  St:  Btou,  bishop  of  Amiens,  who  by 
his  humane  and  charitable  attention  had  mrti- 
^nted  .the  irlcsomcncis  of  our  anther's  confine* 
meiit,  he  was  tranrferred  to  the  casile  of  Vin* 
cennes.  In  that  prison  he  continued  shut  up 
Jintil  the  year  lyio,  i«tart)inj;  his  namral  vivn- 
Aity  unimpaired,  and  his  zeal  for  what  appeat^d 
to  nim  to  be  truth  undiminished  by  bis  sufi«- 
ings.  The  king  now  ordered  him  to  be  Acli- 
«wed  into  the  care  of  his  SMeriors,  by  whom  he 
Was  sent  to  the  abbey  of  Si.  Denys,  where  hedicd 
in  1711,  when  neatly  eighty-three  years  of  aee. 
He  superintended  an  edition  of  "  The  "Woita 
nf  Marius  McrcatOr,"  to  which  he  added  notes, 
and  printed  it  at  Brussels  in  1673,  iimo.  under 
ihe  assumed  name  of  Rigberius  j  a  new  edition 
of  «  The  Works  of  St.  Anselm,"  of  which  we 
have  given  an  account  in  our  life  of  that  pre- 
late ;  and  a  new  edition  of  **  The  "Works  of 
Baius,"  idpfi,  4to.  He  -Was  the  author  of 
'*  A  General  History  of  Jansctlism,"  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1700,  in  three  volumes 
limo.}  a  transhtion  of  fadier  Gabriel's  Spe- 
cimina  mprj lis  Christiana:  &  moraKs  Uiaboli- 
rx,  under  the  tide  of  **  Essays  on  Moral  The- 
ology," 16BO1  i2mo. ;  and  a  vast  number  of 
pious  and  devotional  pieces,  'controversial 
tracts,  &c,  fonhe  titles  of  which  we  rcfur  to 
Mcreri.     N'.uv-  Ditt  Hiit.--tA. 

GERBILLON,  Johjj-Frakckh  a  distin- 
guished Jesuit  missionary,  was  bom  at  Verdun 
in  1654.  He  entered  into  the  sodety  of  Jesuits 
in  1670  ;  and  having  constamly  the  mission  to 
China  m  view,  he  qualified  himself  for  it  by 
the  study  of  mathematics,  in  which  he  became 
very  skilful.  His  wishes  were  accomj^ished  in 
11185,  when  he  embarked  for  China  in  oompany 
with  six  mathe^nfaticians  of  the  society.     At  the 


desire  «f  At  WipttoT,  he  nruiSitA  -at  9Mt 
stwdytflg  Ae  T'MtiriUn  Jim*i»gft  i  Md  fee  *» 
nmcK  ingratiaftei!  hknsttf  ^ijailhat  <iaiim^>  M 
to  be  kppoifltedfo  join  an  en^assy  sent  m  Kgu> 
Inte  the  bottndarieS  wtth  the  Couit  -of  Muscovy, 
By^is  address  and  ktiovledge  of  languages  Ire 
greatly  cowribut«d-*o  the  success  of  this  flego- 
Ctation,  nfM«n  his  retniB  to  China  'wastreatel 
ft'ith  grMt  honour  by  the  empcior,  who  chose 
him  for  his  instructor  in  inattiematic«  Mid  philo^ 
ifHAy,  and  fce«t  him  aSom  hM^erstm  in  several 
journeys  which  !ie  made  iMoTartary.  rrobaWjt 
no  ortjer  European  hw  enjoyed  so  many  adran- 
tages  of  Btwdying  the  Chu«ese  -court,  «ad  view- 
ing the  countries  bordering  that  vast  oupire-. 
He  obtained  fre«  permiasin  »  preach  the 
thriKtiantt*ctoBm'Cl«oa,  aft4  hadthc'directwii 
of  the  Frendi  -college  in  l^efem,  awl  feBl>y  was 
wade  juperior-,g«wral  eif  ril  the  Jesuit  mission- 
mns  sent  from  Franc*.  Me  died  at  Pekin  in 
1707,  He  wrote  in  the  Chinese  Md  TartST 
Janguagea  "  F.lemeWS  of  ■Goometry,  estractert 
from  Bucbd  and  Arthtmetles  ;"  a«d  "  Geome- 
try, practical  and  «pectflawre  1"  both'^endidty 
primed  atPeWu.  The  curioos  accouTtfa-df  his 
eight  journeys  into  TBrtary  are  printed  in  fkldier 
(hi  Halde's  ■Description  de  la  Chioe.  He  left 
InMS.aVovage  toSiam,  of  w^iA  extracts  bm 
givon  in  Mitrtault's  Mdahges  Htstoriques.  Af^ 
reri.     Ntuv.  Did.  Hiit.- — A. 

GERDES,  Oani€L,  a  lewmed  'professor  (A 
theology  at  Groningen,  was  born  -in  the  ycaf 
1698  at  Bremen,  v^here  his  father  was^nfiaged 
rn  comoiercc.  His  parents  obaaring,  at  aa 
tarly  period,  rtiat  he  was  endowed  with  a  ready 
and  happy  genius,  spared  neither  pains  nor  es- 
pence  to  give  him  a  'good  education.  Having 
gone  through  the  usual  course  of  school  instruc- 
tion, he  was  placed  for  six  years  at  riie  ■gymna- 
sium of  his  natire  town,  and  .applied  ■with  such 
tliligence,  that  in  the  year  i7i4he  gave  a-puh- 
lic  and  honourable  testimony  ef  the  progress  he 
had  made  by  explaining  a  passage  rn  the  Plutuc 
of  Aristophanes.  He  at  first  proposed  to  ftudf 
the  law  ;but  he  afterwards  altered  his  plan,  ani 
devoted  himself  to  *heoh^.  'He  therefore  at- 
tended the  hram^es  of  15r.  Ortwd  Dusch  on 
philosophy  and  phiMogy,  and  those  of  Sdw- 
macher  and  Just  on  theology,  am)  ^ve  sdouble 
proof  of  his  knowledge  by  two  publications  ( 
for  in  17 17  he  wrote  his  learned  ditsetisHon 
*'  De  Lariwin  &  Pcntrium  origine,"  which  Mafe 
son  thought  woriby  of  berog  insereed  in-the 
15th  part  of  hia  Hlstoiie  critique  de  la  Re- 
publique  des  tcttres  v  and  two  yeart  after  b« 
defended,  under  Schumacher,  his  thesis  "  De 
Oftxt.  Miuisteiii-EvaitgeKci  Mlumbrata.6»b  em* 
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tn  If  19  be  went  to  Utrecht,  where  he  di& 
^irily  attended  the  lectures  of  Burman,  Alphen, 
am)  I,amp«n  ;  and  before  the  end  of  that  year 
defcHiled  a  theological  diesis,  "  Ad  Historiam 
Pauli  Apoetoli."  In  1732  he  finished  hii  aca- 
demical studies  and  repaired  to  the  Hague, 
where  in  the  nme  year  he  was  admitted  a  can- 
didate for  holy  oeatTB.  He  then,  visited  the 
moet  celebrated  acadieinies  of  Germany,  as  well 
as  the  princijnl  towns  in  Swisscrhnd,  Holland, 
and  France,  and  formed  an  acquaintaoce  with 
the  most  learned  men  of  that  period.  In  the 
year  1726  he  was  invited  to  Duisburg  tobepro- 
S«soT  of  theology;  he  therefore  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  that  faculty  at  Utrecht,  and  eiiter- 
«d  on  hit  academic  office  with  an  oration  "  De 
Docta  in  Thccrfogia  ignoranria."  Two  years 
after  he  obtained  the  profcsaorship  of  church 
history,  aitd  on  this  occaaioh  published  a  disser- 
tation "  De  Usu  Encharistiac  medico."  Hav- 
ing now  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  cele- 
brity, the  curator?  of  (he  miiversity  of  Gronin- 
f^D,  on  At  translation  ef  Vegt  to  Utrecht,  in 
^73f>  were  induced  to  invite  him  to  the  (hetdiv 
gica)  dnW,  which  he  aceepted ;  and  on  the 
I  lib  of  June  the  followihg  year  he  dcEvered 
his  introdiKtory  oration  "  De  Unetione  qinc 
Fideks  omnia  docet."  The  same  year  he  was 
^Cted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin.  Gerdes  centieiMd  to  dis- 
charge his  duty,  both  i»  a  professor  and  preach- 
«r,  tdl  the  year  1752  }  when  a  disorder  in  the 
breast,  with  which  he  had  been  alFectcd  in  his 
youth,  obliged  him  togive  over  preaching,  and 
to  attend  only  to  thU  professorsnip  of  church 
history  :  but  his  weakncfss  increaring,  he  died 
on  the  nth  of  February,  1765.  His  principal 
works  are :  "  Vespera  Vadenses,  sivc  Diatribse 
Theologico-philoiogica  dehypcrbrfis  ex  Scrip- 
toiibus  tWT)«  climinandisi"  tStnaht^  1727,  4to. 
Gerdes  asserts  in  the  preface,  that  in  the  style 
ef  the  New  Testament  there  are  no  imperfec- 
tionii,  and  much  less  hypctbolio  expressions. 
The  work  consists  of  three  diseenations :  in  the 
fatt  he  examines  the  nacurc  of  hyperboles, 
which  he  considers  as  abortions  of  tropes ; 
in  the  EsocsuL  he  gives  rules  for  explaining 
hyperboles  -,  and  in  the  third  takes  a  view  of  all 
those  works  ia  which  they  are  to  be  found. 
"  Obtervationes  MisceBancK  ad  quxdam  loca 
£S.  in  quibns  Bistoila  Patriarcbaium  iiluttra- 
tur,DlB,liI."/)iiijAw*,i729-i7j3,4to.  "Mis- 
cellanea Duisburgemia,  ad  incrcmentum  ret 
Xiitdxrix  oonnis  prsfcipue  reToEnKUtioiiitTh^ 
ok^oc  pufalicata."  jirmt.  and  Duiih.  1733- 
1738*  torn.  IV.  8to.    "  Miicllaim  Gnaavf 


mna,"  vol.  I.  DuhK  173J,  vol.  H.  Til.  IV, 
Gnnmg,  1 737- 1745,  Bvo.  Tlis  is  a  ceotinua- 
tion  Mthe  precedmg  wort.  •'  FloiUcghim  His* 


torico-cnticBm  Itbronim  •tvno'nxii,  cul  Ittolta 
aimul  Bcitu  jucunda  intersperguntur,  Historiam 
omnem  Iriierarium  &  cum  primig  Reforma- 
tlonis  ecclesiaaticum  iliustrantia."  This  FJori- 
Icginm  appeared  first  in  his  "  MisceSanea  Gro- 
ningiana,'  vol.  II.  and  III.  but  was  soon  xfter 
prioted  by  itself,  Gromiipn,  1740,  Sto.j  anden* 
hrged  and  improved,  i^.  1747,  9tO.  It  form* 
an  excellent  supplement  to  Voigt^S  Catalogm 
Librorum  rariorum.  "  Compendium  Theol^ 
giK  dogmatieae,"  ibid.  1734, 8vo.  "  Exercttitio- 
num  Academlcarum,  Ltori  III ;  quibus  raria'sa- 
cra,  turn  id  Histuriam  Fatriarcharum  tumad 
Juadaias  Antiquitates,  ftc.  spcctantia  illmtran- 
tur,"  Aintt.  1738,  4to.  wirfi  a  head  of  Ac 
author.  "  Introductio  in  Historiani  Evangelii 
BxculiXVI.  pjtsim  perEuropamrenovatijftc." 
Granifigeit,  1744-I752,  four  volumes  4to. 
"  Meletemata  sacra  sive  Exegesis  &  Iwgogc, 
in  Cap.  XV,  Ep.  1,  ad  Corinthifis,"  Groning. 
1 759,  4to.  Hiruhingf  Manual  gf  emntttt  Ptf 
torn  wjW  rf«J  in-  tAe  fightteiat  Cmturj.  JVehtr'i 
Gfteirrt.  Le>:ic<m.~}. 

GERHARD,  Eprraim,  a  German  lawyer 
and  philosopher  who  ffourtshed  at  the  com- 
rrtcncemcnt  of  the  eightecmh  century,  wasboni 
at  GicTsdorf,  in  the  dadiy  of  Brieg,  in  Silesia, 
in  the  year  1682.  He  became  advocate  to  ihi: 
court  mkI  regency  ofWeymar,  and  afterwards, 
filled  the  chair  of  professor  of  hw  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Altdorf,  where  he  died  in  1718,  when, 
only  thirty-seven  yeftrs  of  ajre.  He  w:is  thf 
anthoF  of  several  treatises  in  jurispnidence  arrj 
philosophy,  of  which  the  most  important  is  en- 
titled, "  DeKneatio  Philosophise  rationalis ;"  to 
which  is  subjoined  an  excellent  dissertation, 
"  Dc  prxcipuis  Sapicnri^  Impcdimcnfis,  &c." 
Miw.  Diti.  Hitf.—M. 

GERLACH,  Stephen,  a  learned' GermaOi 
lalhcran  ditine  and  professor  in  the  sixteenth  and . 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was. 
born  ac  Knitlingen,  a  village  dependent  on  the 
abbey  of  Maulbrumi,  in  Swabia,  in  the  year 
1546.  Hia  early  education  he  received  Ik  his 
native  place,  a  school  at  Stutgard,  anf  aij'  fiSfc 
abbey  of  Maulbrunn,  the  abbot  of  w^icK'O 
embraced  the  protcstant  religion. "  In  Ate  yen 
1563  he  was  sent  io  the  university  of  Tubingeil, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  diligence 
and  proficiency  in  his  stndies,  and  in  the  year 
15*6  proceeded  to  his  degree  of  B.A.  witt 
great  applause.  Being  soon  afterwards  obliged 
to  withdraw  frrtn  this  university,  on  account  d( 
its  being  visited  with  Ac  plague,  he  weilt  ft) 
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mitudM fhv  deforce  oif  doctor  in  jihUoeoplry,  tustpricalt  ecgJesUstical,   a*d  £hQol|i^i<»] f  ^ant 

Whea  iChc  plague  had  ^c^sed  he  reti^r^ed  to  numerous  theologio^  '"  DUsertatiooS)"  "  *£}«(- 

,l'ub\ngea,  where  hr.  applied  with  great  assi-  fees,"  and  "  I^ispvtuioos,"  ia  eovtroveny  ^ith 

fluity  to  the  study  of  theoJogy  and  sacred   cri-  the  Catholics,  Calvinists,  &c.     AfelfJwr  Adam 

ticism,  and  acquired  high  reputation  for  theex-  di  Vil.  Germ.     ThroL     Mix'trt. — M. 

.tFil|>^'and    correctness   of   his   knowledge,  his  GERMAIN,  Tiioujl,s>  «  celebrated  attist, 

Acin>eiKU  ^nd  ability  in  academic  disputations,  born  at  Paris  in  16744  was  the  son  of  the  king's 

.}tfi4  the  other  desirable  requisites  for  entering  ^oldsnuth,  also  a  workiean  of  great  skill-    Hil 

ipto  the   rainifiteriai  profession,     in  the  year  father  died  while  he  was  9  child ;  and  his  mo- 

JESTS'  '^^  emperor    Maximilian  11.  having  ap-  ther,  finding  in  him  a  disposition  for  the  art  of 

lointed  )>araii   Ungrad  his  embassador  to  the  design,  sent  him  to  the  school  of  the  pointer 

Tuiki^  court,  that  nobleman   applied  to  the  ^ullongne.     Thenee,  under  the  protection  of 

jiniv^rsitjr  of  Tubingefi  to  recommend  a  per-  l^uvois,  he  went  to  Italy  ^  but  his  progress  was 

.if^  well  ^uali£ed  by  nis  learning  and  talents  to  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  protector,  which 

ftccompany  him  in  the    capacity  «f  domestic  deprived  him  of  support-     Wijii  the  true  spitit 

chaplain.       Geilach    was    unanimously    mjde  of  one  devoted  to  improvement,  he  bound  nim- 

choi^e  of  for  this  itppaintmcnt,  and,  after  luv-  self  apprentice  to  a  goldsmith  for  sjx  years,  on 

,ing  been  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  miNistr-y,  pro-  the  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  two 

cecdcd  to  Vienna,  whence  he  accompanied  the  hours  a-day  to  draw  at  the  V^Ucao.     He  well 

embassador  to 'Constantinople,     Ifi  this  city  he  knew  that  all  the  departments  of  art  are  con- 

cpntinucd  upwards  of  £vje  years,  acquainting  nccted,  and  that  it  is  impossibly  to  exf;el  jn  one 

himself  with  the  ma^ioefs  ^nd  religion  of  the  without  possessing  the  iMsis  of  the  wholf .     Hit 

Turks  and  of  the  Greeks,  and  cuhivating  the  application  m^e  him  9  master  in  hiiprpfessjon. 

/riendshipAf  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  latter  I)uring  his  residence  at  Komehe  became  kno^n 

commitniori,  to  whom  he  recommended  tumself  b/  many  fine  sculpture^  in  met^I,  aiul  iti^h  his 

ity  his  leanungt  piety,  and  amiable  manners-  return  to  France  he  took  the  lead  id  all  works 

In  the  year  1578  Gerlach  took  his  Icaveef  the  of  that  kind.     Plate  richly  chased  was  then 

^mbasudor,  and  returned  to  Tubingen,  with  greatly  in  >vogue,  and  Gennaia  vas  employed 

bis  stores  of  knowledge  in.cie»ped,  and  enriched  tor  all  the  splendid  ornaiti«nt»  of  the  toilets  of 

.witb  numerous  Greek  MSS-     During  the  fol-  qocens  and  the  buffets  of  kings  vbich  werctcnt 

lowing  year  he  was  »dmiue<i  to  the  degree  of  in  presents  from  that  magnificent  cotirt,  or  orr 

doctor  in  divinity,  about  which  time  he  was  ajp-  dered  from  Piris,  the  .seat  of  taste  and  elegance, 

pointed   pirofessor  of  theology,    and  took  the  The  richest  materj^s  received  their  chief  value 

Cimpendium  of  the  learned  James  Hcerbrandfor  from  his  hand.    Thus  Voltaireri^hisepicurean 

jfus  text  book,  cnlareing  upon,  and  more  fully  poem  of    "   Lc    Mondain,"    enumerating  thf 

.Ulustrating,    the    suc^ects    which  are   therein  choicest  products  of  ^nilence  directed  by  taste, 

systematically  arranged-     To  this  employment  says,                                                                           , 
px  diligently  devot^  himself  until  the  year 

1587,  when  he  was  made  professor  in  ordinary  £t  cet  sfgeat  ftit  poli  par  GciTnaia. 

°r  £^  f  .""P^"'"^  Scriptures,  dean  of  the  church  This  plate  t«oei^  ib  burnish  from  Oermah.     ■ 

fit  1  M^i^eo,  and  colleague  of  the  academic  se-  . 

natc..;tn,thc   year    Upo  he  Was  appointed  t«  Apartments  were  giyen  him  in  die  Louvre,  tind 

deliver  a  .course  of  lectures  explanatory  of  the  in   ,730  he  was  created  echevin  or  sheriff  of 

JEpistles  of  .St.  Paul,  and  was  made  inspector  Paris.    He  was  skilled  in  architecture,  and  from 

^nd  supcrifltendant  of  the  theological  college  at  his  designs  were  conatr«tcd  a  fine  church  at 

Tu^ipgen,     The  duties  of  these  respective  ap-  Leghorn,  and  that  of  St.  LouU  in  the  Louvre; 

^nynents  he  discharged  with  exemplary  ddi-  He  died  in  1748,  and  was  inlensd  in  the  latter 

jmpce,  until  incapacitated  by  disorders  which  edifice.     Martri.—A. 

brought  on  a  sudden  decay  of^his  faculties,  and  GERMANICUS.  Cjbsar,  the  delight  of  the 

reduced  hun  to  a  sta.tc  of  mental  imbecility  and  Roman  people,  was  the  son  of  Nero  .aaudius 

.chjldikhness.     He  died  »n   rbia,  in  the  sixty-  Drusus,lw  Antonia  Minor.     He  was  therefore 

.sixth  year  of  his  age.     He  was  the  author  of  grand-nephew  of  Augustus,  nephew  of  Tibe- 

..'  A"  Epitome  of  Ecclesiastical  History,"  writ-  rius,  and  grandson  of  Livb.     When  Awustus 

jtei\  uiXatin ;  "  A  Journal  of  the  Embassysent  adopted  Tiberius,  A-D-  4,  he  obliged  him  aC 

,to-;ihe  Porte  by  the  Emperors  Maximilian  IL  the  sime  time  to  adopt  Gerraanicus,  who  thus* 

^^Rodolf  U."  m  the  German  language,  and  according  to  the  Roman  law,  stood  ia  the^lial 
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reUtian  to  them  both.  He  mamcd  Agrippina,  but  the  trar  in  Germany  was  idll  far  from  t>eing 
the  daughter  uF  Agrippa,  and  grand -daughter  terminated.  The  dissensions'  between  Armi- 
of  Augustus,  a  lady  not  more  illustrious  for  nius  (see  his  article)  and  Scgcates  gave  occasion 
lier  raillc  than  her  virtues.  Gcrmunicus  grew  to  Germanicus  the  next  year  to  make  an  incur- 
up  in  the  general  affection  of  the  public,  on  ac-  sion  into  the  country  of  tne  Catti.  He  then  u>- 
count  of  Ine  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  his  dcrtook  to  relieve.  Segestes,  who  was  invested 
unafiected  afiability.  He  also  possessed  every  in  his  camp  by  Annintus -,  and  marching  against 
{)rincely  aceon^liiinmeat,  was  master  of  the  that  leader,  he  defeated  him,  and  miitc  a  cap- 
Greek  langwagc  as  wgll  as  his  own,  and  was  a  tive  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Segestes.  Ar- 
proficient  -  in  leloquence  and  poetry.  A  prepo^-  ■  minius  united  several  of  the  neighbouring  tribes 
sessingeictarior  was  added  to  these  advantages,  ^against  the  Romans;  but  Gcrmanicus,  pene- 
At  an  early  age  he  was  appointed  to  command  trating  still  fuitlier  into  the  country,  laid  waste 
an  ai:my  raised  to  <]uell  the  revolt  of  the  Dalma-  all  the  tract  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Ems. 
tianstOVjH-  whom  he  obuined  various  successes,  Being  then  near  the  spot  in  which  Varus  and 
.which  in  the  end  obliged  diem  to  submit.  His  his  legions  had  been  cuf  oiF  by  the  Germans,  he 
services  were  rewarded  by  the  permission  to  resolved  to  perform  the  pious  office  of  bestow* 
•offer  himself  be£3re  the  legal  age  for  the  con-  ing  funeral  rites  upon  their  remains.  He  pro- 
•ubte,  which  he  filled  A,D.  la.  Near  the  doae  cceded  with  his  army  to  the  forest  of  Teuto- 
of-  Augustus's  reign  Gcrmanicus  was  sent  with  burgiumi  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  and  having 
^an  army  into  Gaul,  with  orders  thence  to  attack  gathered  the  scattered  bones  of  his  unfortunate 
the  German  provinces  which,  at  the  iiisttzation  xountrymeil,  he  caused  them  to  be  buried  in. 
of  Arminius>  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  one  common  grave,  btmself  laying  thc^first  turf 
He  was  collecting  the  tribute  iu  Gaul  when  he  of  the  mound  that  covered  them.  Though  such 
.received  advice «f;the  death  of  Augustus;  and  an  action  was  well  calculated  to  increase  fais 
.Icoovin^  himself  an  object '  of  suspicion  to  Ti-  popularity,  it  gave  food  to  the  jealousy  of  Ti- 
.berius,  ne  was  idie  more  anxious  to  exact  oaths  .berius,  who  also  found  an  objection  in  the 
of  fidelity  to  iiim  from  the  provincials.  A  fu-  augural  character  of  Gcrmanicus  ^^st  his  ot 
jious  sedition  at  this  time  broke  out  among  the  fictating  in  rites  of  this  nature.  The  return  of 
-legions  upon  the  Lower  Rhine  commanded  by  the  Roman  general  to  the  borders  was  molested 
'Csecina,  as  well  as  the  army  on  the  Upper  by  the  pursuit  of  the  Germans,  in  which  hta 
Rlune,  unJer  the  super  in  tendance  of  Geraiani-  lieutenant  Caecina  was  brought  into  immiaeat 
€xa.  He  hastened  thither,  and  ior  a  time  ap-  peril ;  and  two  legions  whi^  were  marching 
peased  the  commotion  by'promises  and  largesses,  back  by  the  sea-coast  suffered  great  loss  from 
It  broke  out  again,  however,  soon  after,  and  the  flowing  of  the  tide.  On  uie  whole,  Uie 
became  so  formidable^  that  he  thought  it  pru-  events  of  this  campaign  seem  to  have  been  as 
'dent  to  send  his  wife  and  infant  son  out  of^  the  likely  to  impress  the  Romans  with  a  dread  of 
camp.  This  circumstance  aflected  the  sol-  Germany,  as  to  inspire  the  Germans  with  ip- 
diery;  and  Germanicus,  following  the  impres-  prehensions  of.  Roman  power, 
sion  with  a  pathetic  speech,  brought  them  oack  Gcrmanicus  passed  the  winter  in  preparations 
to  their  duty.  Two  legions,  which  continued  for  a  new  expedition,  and  in  the  spring  of 
in  their  mutiny,  were  afterwards  reduced  to  A.D.  16  he  embarked  his  legions,  and  con- 
order  by  setting  the  well-affected  among  them  veyed  them  to  the  river  Ems.  Hience  he 
to  massacre  the  seditious.  The  slaughter  made  marched  to  the  banks  of  the  Weser,  on  the  op*- 
oa  this  occasion  shocked  tlie  humanity  of  the  posite  side  of  which  Anninius  was  posted.  1'oe 
prince,  but  the  termination  of  this  dangerous  Romans  crossed  that  river,  and  various  actions 
revolt  was  considered  as  highly  creditable  to  his  ensued,  in  which  the  Germans  fought  with 
prudence  and  vigour.  He  had  also  dispbyed  great  bravery,  but  were  at  len^h  obliged  to 
fais  fidelity  on  uie  occasion)  by  rejecting  with  yield  to  superior  discipline  ;ind  generalship, 
horror  the  proposal  made  him  by  the  mutineers  The  concluding  battle  was  attended  with  great 
of  seiung  the  empire  Cor  himself.  In  order  to  slaughter  to  the  Germans,  and  gave  [he  Roman 
give  empbyment  to  the  still  irritated  spirits  of  commander  occasion  to  raise  a  trophy  witli  the 
die  sotdiersi  he  led  them  across  the  Rhine,  and  proud  inscription  of  "  The  nations  between  the 
made  a  moU  bloody  and  destructive  inroad  into  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  subdued  by  the  army  of  Ti- 
the country  of  the  Marsi.  His  return  was  mo-  berius  Casar;"  but  tliia  subjugation  was,  in' 
Icstcd  by  a  violent  attack  from  several  associated  fact,  only  a  temporary  cessation  of  contest  with 
tribes,  which  he  repulsed  with  great  slaughter-  present  force.  Germanicus  brought  back  his 
A  uiumph  was  decreed  bim  for  this  success,  army,  partly  down  the  Ems  by  sea ;  which  i'^ 
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;Tisi(Snencoaotenddrea*ifultempeits,  to  the  loss  Sjrria,  which  passed  with  mutual  scomand  re- 

ofmanj  of  the  transports,  and  dispersion  of  the  proach.     Soon  after,  he  renewed  the  ancient 

■«st,  The  news  of  this  disaster  incited  the  alli;iiico  with  the  Panhians.  In  the  ensuing 
Germans  to  fresh  hostilities,  which  the  activity  year  he  made  a  progress  into  Egypt,  and  viewed 
of  the  general  soon  repressed.  It  was  the  great  all  the  curioiiities  of  the  country  j  at  the  same 
point  uf  ambition  in  Germanicus  to  renew  the  time  opening  the  public  granaries  to  the  people, 
war  in  these  parts,  which  he  flattered  lumsclf  who  were  sulR^ring  under  a  scarcity.  Tiberius, 
would  end  in  the  entire  conquest  of  Germany  i  however,  in  a  letter,  severely  reprehended  him 
but  Tiberius,  either  jealous  of  his  successes,  or  for  visiting  a  province  which  all  senatort  and 
convinced  that  no  lasting'  advantage  to  the  cm-  persons  orranlc  were  forbidden  to  enter, 
pire  could  arise  from  sucli  costly  and  hazardous  Upon  his  return  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  he 
enterprises,  recalled  him  to  Rome,  with  many  found  that  Piso  had  abrogated  every  regulation 
compliments  upon  his  past  exploits,  and  die  which  he  had  established  among  the  legions  and 
pTOspei;t  of  a  second  consulate.  He  received  in  the  cities,  and  his  indignation  at  this  conduct 
him  upon  his  return  with  great  demonstrations  widened  the  breach  between  them.  At  this 
ofaffection,  and  procured  him  a  triumph,  which  time  Germanicns  was  attacked  with  a  disease, 
was  celebrated  witliextraordinarv  magnificence,'  which  afterwards  proved  fatal.  A  temporary 
That  part  of  the  spectacle  which  was  the  most  recovery  was  celebrated  by  the  people  of  An- 
touching  to  the  Roman  people  was  the  chariot  tioch  with  festal  sacrificesi  which  Piso  inde- 
of  the  victor,  filled  with  his  three  sons  and  two  ceiitjy  disturbed  by  his  lictors,  and  then  left  the 
daughters.  place.  The  prince  soon  relapsed,  and  his  de- 
Various  distutbances  at  this  time  arose  in  the  pression  of  spirits  was  a^iavated  by  the  per- 
East,  and  Germanicus  was  appointed  with  very  suasion  that  Piso  had  given  him  poison.     'I'his 

.extensive  powetB  to  go  thither  and  restore  tran-  suspicion  seems  to  have  been  received  as  an  un- 

quilUty.     As  a  balance  to  his  authority,  the  su-  doubted  fact  by  most  writers  of  history  and  bio.- 

spicious  emperor  placed  Cn.  Piso  in  the  govern-  graphy ;  yet  Tacitus  himself,  who  mentions  it, 

ment  of  Syria,  a  man  of  a  violent  and'haughty  and  is  by  no  means  inclined  to  favour  Piso,  or 

temper,  and  elated  with  the  influence  his  wire  Tiberius,  from  whose  suggestions  he  is  suppoe- 

FlancLna  possessed   over   the   empress  Livia.  ed  to  have  acted,  eipressly  says  that  the  charge 

Germanicus  was  arrived  in  Greece  when  he  en-  of  poisoning  Germanicus  was  feebly  supported ; 

tered  upon  his  second  consulship,  A.D.  1 8,  hav-  and  the  alleged  manner  of  hii  doing  it  is  a  ma- 

ing  the  emperor  for  his  colleague.     In  his  pro-  nifcst  abturdity-      There   might,   perhaps,  be 

gress  he  visited  Athens,  where  he  was  received  some   truth  in  the   discovery  of  magical  ritefc 

with  all  the  excessive  and  ingenious  adulation  practised  against  the  prince's  life,  the  dread  of 

'  usually  practised  by  that  people.     In  return,  he  which  might  add  to  his  disorder.     Under  the 

treated  the  citizens  with  great  af^bility  and  re-  impression  of  these  injuries,  Germanicus  so- 

«pcct,  walking  among  them  attended  only  by  a  lemnty  renounced  all  friendship  with  Piso,  and 

single  lictor.    He  then  suled  to  EubcM  and  conjured  his  friends  to  prosecute  with  the  ut- 

Lesbos,  in  which  isle  Agrippina  was  delivered  most  vigour  the  authors  of  his  death.    He  took 

of  ber  last  child  ;■  thence    he  touched  upon  a  most  tender  Crewel  of  hiswife,  whom  he  le- 

Thrace,   aad,  crossing  into  Asia,  viewed  the  cjueetcd  for  the  sake  of  their  children  to  mode- 

ruini  of  Troy,  and  consulted  the  oracle  of  the  rate  her  high  and  impatient  spirit;  and  soon 

Clarian  Apollo  at  Colophon.    Piso  hastily  fol-  after  expired,    at  Epidaphne    near   Antioch, 

lowed  him ;  and  after  terrifyine  the  Athenians  A.D.  19,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

by  a  severe  harangue,  in  which  he  threw  out  The  manner  in  which  the  news  of  his  danger 

oblique  reproaches  on  Germanicus,  embarked  was  received  at  Rome  proved  the  warmth  of 

for  Rhodes,  where  he  vrould  have  perished  by  affection  which  he  had  inspired.     Every  other 

shipwreck,  had  he  not  been  saved  by  the  hu-  concern  was  forgotten  in  the  fluctuations  of  fear 

mane  assistance  of  that  prince,  whom  he  over-  and  hope  on  his  account ;  and  when  his  death 

took  there.     Germanicus  then  proceeded  to  ex-  was  known,  the  people,  without  waiting  for 

ecute  the  chief  business  of  his  commission.    In  any  order  from  the  magistrates,  forsook  the  fo- 

Armenia  he  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  rum,  shut  up  their  houses,  and  assumed  every 

Zeno,  son  Mthe  king  of  Pontus,  an  ally  of  the  token  of  universal  sorrow.     A  profusiim  of  ho- 

Romans.     He  then  reduced  Cappadocia   and  nours  was  decreed  to  his  memory,  and  even 

Comagcne  to  the  state  of  Roman  ptovinces.  foreign  princes  and  nations  joined  their  testi- 

He  underwent  some  further  affronts  from  Piso,  monies  of  esteem  and  regret.   Germanicus,  be- 

with  whom  he  bad  an  ioterviev  at  Cyrrum  in  sides  bis  civil  and  military  talents,  lud  pretcu- 
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sions  to  XxKnrf  rqjutatioD.  He  wrote  and 
publisliecl  some  Greek  comedies,  and  is  said  to 
have  translated  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus  into 
Latin  verse,  though  some  modem  critics  ascribe 
this  version  to  the  emperor  Domitbn,  who  also 
bore  the  title  of  Germanicus.  He  was  likfTwse  a 
patron  of  letters,  and  Ovid  dedicates  to  hint  his 
Fasti.  7aeiti  Annal.  L  W  //.  Suetonius  in  Ca- 
iigui.      Vmiiers.  Hut.-~\. 

GERM  ANUS  I.  patriarch  of  Consuntinople 
in  t])e  former  part  of  the  eighth  century,  was 
the  son  of  a  patrician  named  Justinian,  who 
had  been  put  to  death  by  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine  Pagonatus,  who  cruelly  ordered  the  subject 
of  this  article  to  be  deprived  of  his  manhood. 
The  first  dignity  of  which  we  find  Germanus 
in  possession  was  the  bishopric  of  Cyziciim ; 
whence,  in  the  year  715,  he  was  translated  to 
the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  In  this  si- 
tuation he  was  Rot  distinguished  by  any  transac- 
tions of  sutHclent  moment  to  be  recorded  before 
the  year  726,  when  the  emperor  Leo  the  Isaur- 
ian  issued  out  an  edict  forbidding  the  worship  of 
images.  On  this  occasion  the  patriarch  dis- 
covered much  superstitious  aeal  in  favour  of 
image  worship,  pretending  that  it  had.  been 
authoriscil  by  the  practice  of  seven  centuries, 
and  illustrating  its  lawfulness  by  the  fabulous 
narrations  concerning  images  of  the  virgin  Mary 
painted  by  St.  Luke,  the  picture  of  Christ  sent 
to  the  king  of  Abgara,  and  other  absurd  le- 
gends. For  foar  years  the  emperor  bore  with 
great  patience  the  resistance  wluch  Germanus 
shewed  to  hid  edict  *,  but  at  length,  becoming 
irritated  at  the  effects  of  his  example,  by  which 
an  ignorant  populace  was  encouraged  to  out- 
rageous acts  of  sedition  and  rebellion,  he  assem- 
bled a  council  at  ConMaiRinople  tn  730,  by 
which  the  patriaTch  was  degraded  from  his  dig- 
nity, but  permitted  to  retire  to  his  paternal  seat,; 
wliere  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
peace  and  quietness.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
about  the  year  740.  In  the  Greek  and  I^attn 
churches  he  is  honoured  as  a  saint  and  confessor, 
for  having  zealously  defended  the  superstirion 
of  image  worship.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
treatise  "  Dc  sex  Synodis  Oecmnenicis,  &c." 
of  which  the  most  coropietc  edition  was  given 
by  Stephen  le  Moyne,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
"  Varia  Sacra,"  1A85 ;  "  An  Apology  for  :>r, 
Gregory  Nysscn,  m  oppodtioa  to  mose  who 
-jccuited  him  of  falling  into  the  Erroes  of  Ori- 
een,"  commended  by  Photins  in  high  termR, 
but  BO  longer  extant  j  tliree  "  Epiatks,"  to  John 
Inshop  of  Syntiada,  Constantiue  bishnp  o£  Na- 
colia,  and  Ihomas  bishop  of  Chddiopolis,  in< 
betted  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  "  CoUac- 


tlo  Concil.j"  and  some  "  Sermons,"  and 
"Hymns,"  which  are  to  be  found  in  different 
volumes  of  the  "  BibIioth>  Patr.,"  and  of  Com- 
befi's  "  Auctuarium,"  as  referred  to  by  Fabri- 
cius.  Some  other  pieces  have  also  been  attri- 
buted to  him,  which  the  ablest  critics  concur  in 
referring  to  the  subject  of  the  next  article,  i^^- 
hrieiiBibl.  Grtee.  vol.  X.  Hi.  v,  cap-  41.  C-f/j 
Hist.  Lit.  vol,  I.  sub  jac.  Eiciii.  Diipin.  . 
MBrni.     Meib.  Eccl.  Hist.  Sm.  yjH.—U.  ■ 

GERMANUS  li.sumamcd  Nauplius  from 
the  place  of  his  birth  on  the  PTOpontis>  was  pa- 
trtarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Hfrcntercd  into  the  monastic  State,  and 
acquired  so  high  a  reputation  for  learning  and 
piety,  that  upon  a  vacancy  taking  place  in  the 
patriarchal  sec,  about  die  year  1222,  Germanus 
was  transferred  immediately  from  the  cloister  to 
that  dignity.  As  Constantinople  was  at  that  time 
in  the  hands  of  thcLatins,hefixed  the  patriarch  a  I 
residence  at  the  city  of  Nice,  where  he  held  a 
synod  in  the  year  1233-  He  was  deposed  from 
his  dignity  iit  the  year  1 34c,  and  again  restored  to 
it  in  the  year  1 254.  His  death  took  place  either  in 
thatorinthefoUowingyear,  Among  the  works 
of  which  he  was  most  probably  the  author,  that 
have  been  improperly  ascribed  to  Germanus  \. 
is  a  mysdcat  treatise,  intended  to  illustrate  the 
liturgy,  and  entitled  "  Rernm  Ecctesiasticarum 
Theoha."  It  is  inserted  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
in  the  second  volume  of  Fronto  Duczus's 
"  ADCtuarium,"  and  is  evidently  in  a  very  cor- 
rupt and  interpolated  state.  In  the  same  num- 
ber are,  "  An  Oration,"  delivered  upon  the 
dedication  of  the  church  of  the  virgin  Mary, 
and  upon  tlie  nursing  of  our  Saviour,  extant  in 
Combcfi's  "  Origin.  Constantin.  j"  a  '.'  Pane- 
gyric" on  the  virgin,  and  a  "  Sermon"  on  the" 
nativity,  published  in  the  same  work ;  and 
"  Homilies,"  on  the  beheading  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  the  presentation,  &c.  inserted  in  the 
first  volume  of  Combefi's  "  Anctuarium."  To 
the  same  CJermanus  are  to  be  ascribed  tlic  two 
'f  Epistles"  tOpope  Gregory  IX.  and  the  cardi- 
nals, on  the  subject  of  an  union  between  th«' 
eastern  and  the  western  chsrchesi  inserted  in 
the  eleventh  volume  of  the  "  Cbllcct.  Concil-v" 
two  encyclical  "  Epistles"  to  the  Cypriots, 
edited  ill  Greek  nnd  I^atin  in  the  second  volume 
of  Cotelerjus's  "  Monnmentl  Eccl,  Gnec.  ;"- 
togetlier  with  various  "Decrees,"  "  OratitmB," 
*<  HumilitM,"  ami  a  number  of  inedited  pic'ccs, 
for  the  titlesof  which  we  roust  refer  to  rairim 
Bib/.  Gra:c.  -riei.  A',  lib.v-  cap.  41.  Cav^t  Hiti.  Lit. 

vci.  U.  nib.  sM.  .ScholasU  Dupin,  Mwm -M. 

.  There  VJG  a  third   GurAakus,  who  wa3> 
tr.nnshtcd  to  the  patriarchate  of  CoiM.mtiiiople- 
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from  Hk  see  of  ddrianoplei  in  Ae  year  1267,  the  coiiit  of  Rome  to  suspend  tlie  puUicatiaiL 
but  who  resigned  his  dignity  witS in  a  few  Germonio,  mcsujtimc,  obtained  so  much  r^u- 
months  after  his  election,  rahr'tdus  ut  lupr.  tation  for  legal  kncnrledge  and  deiterity  in 
I't'al.  Marrri. — M.  business,  that  the  dukes  of  Urbino  and  Savoy 
GERMON,  SiRTHOLOMEw,  a  celebrated  entrusted  him  with  the  managetnent  of  their 
French  Jesuit,  was  boni  at  OrteanS)  in  the  year  concerns  at  the  see  of  Rome.  He  refused  two 
1663,  and  commenced  his  noviciate  in  the  or-  bishoprics,  but  was  at  length  inducedto  accept 
der  when  he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  the  archbishopric  of  Tarantasia  in  Savoy.  The 
He  applied  with  great  assidnity  to  his  studies,  duke  Charles- Emanuel  sent  him  as  his  embas- 
and  acquired  considerable  reputation  hj  hia  sador  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  where  he  died  in 
proficiency  in  the  learned  languages,  his  know-  1627.  Germonio  is  highly  extolled  by  several 
ledge  of  antiquities,  and  of  theology.  He  en-  ■  eminent  jurists,  especially  by  Antonio  Fabii, 
gaged  in  a  long  contest  with  fathers  MabiUon  who  praises  him  for  having  freed  the  language 
and  Comtant,  both  belonging  to  the  congrega-  of  jurisprudence  from  barbarism,  and  restored 
tion  of  St.  Maur,  on  the  subject  of  ancient  it  to  its  original  purity.  Of  his  works,  besides 
diplomas  \  and  published  several  treatises  during  his  Notes  on  the  Decretals,  and  Faratitlcs  on 
the  years  1703,  1706,  and  1707,  written  in  the  Digest  and  Code,  are :  *'  Dc  Sacrorum  im- 
pure and  elegant  Latin,  and  forming  together  munitatibus  Lib.  tres;  neo-nondeindultis  apos- 
three  volumes  izmo.  the  utles  of  which  may  tolicis  tractatus,"  printed  at  the  Vatican,  1591, 
be  seen  in  Morcri.  The  greater  part  of  the  folio :  "  Fomeridianz  Sessioncs  in  quibus  La- 
leamcd  world,  however,  agreed  in  awarding  tinseLinguscdignitasdefenditur,  &c.''i58o,4to. 
the  victOTT  to  the  Benedictines.  He  also  en-  All  his  works,  rensed  by  himself,  were  printed 
gaged  in  tne  controversy  concerning  grace  j  and,  at  Rome,  1623,  folio.  Moreri.  'iireboirbi.-~h. 
besides  other  pieces,  which  are  paniculariscd  in  GERSON,  John.  See  Chaklikr. 
our  authority,  was  the  author  of  a  theological  GERSTEN,  Christiah-Louis,  professor 
treatise  "  On  the  Hundred  and  One  Froposi-  of  mathematics  at  Giessen,  was  bom  in  that 
tions  of  Quesnel  condemned  by  the  Bull  Um-  cit^  in  1701.  As  he  bad  applied  with  great 
geniius"  in  two  large  volumes  4to.  .  This  work  dihgencc  to  the  mathematical  and  mechanical 
was  adopted  by  the  cardinal  de  Bis&y,  who  sciences,  he  was  appointed  professor  6f  the 
published  it  in  his  own  name.  Moreri. — M,  former  in  1733 ;  but  refusing  to  submit  to  the 
GERMONIO,  Anastasio,  an  eminent  ca-  decision  of  the  courts  of  justice,  in  regard  to  a 
nonist,  was  bom  at  Sala,  in  the  inarquisate  of  suit  which  he  had  with  his  brother>in-law,  re- 
Ceva  .in  Piedmont,  in  1551.  Either  through  specting  money  concerns,  he  was  declared  con- 
the  neglect  of  his'  parents,  or  his  own  dislnclin-  tumacious,  and  deprived  of  a  part  of  his  salary, 
adon  to  learning,  be  had  reached  his  twenty-  On  this  account  he  left  Giessen  in  1744,  aiid 
second  year  bemre  he  had  acquired  more  than  next  year  was  dismissed  from  his  ofBce.  He 
the  mere  rudiments  of  letters.  He  thra  began  then  went  to  Altona  and  Fetersburgh ;  but  not 
to  apply  so  much  in  earnest,  that  in'the  course  meeting  with  the  encouragement  he  expected, 
of  a  year  and  a  half  he  made  up  all  his  defi-  he  returned  to  Darmstadt.  Here  he  attempted 
ciencies.  He  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  lirst  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  his  brothcrw 
at  Turin,  and  then  at  Padua.  At  the  former  in-law,  and  to  recover  his  professorship ;  but 
of  these  tmiveTtdties  be  received  his  degree  from  falling  into  needy  circumstances,  be  wrote  a 
the  hand  of  his  tvtor,  the  celebrated  Pancirolus,  letter  couched  in  veif  insulting  lan^age  to  thfr 
vbo  eipressed  great  astonishment  at  his  profi-  bndgrave.  In  consequence  of  this  letter  he 
fliency.  He  obtained  a  chair  of  canoiwlaw  at  was  arrested  at  FrancUfon  in  1748,  and  doom- 
Turin,  which  he  continued  to  occupy  after  he  ed  to  perpetual  confinemient  in  the  castle  e^ 
had  been  raised  to  the  posts  of  apostolical-  Marxburg,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  two 
protonotary  and  metropolitan  archdeacon-When  hundred  florins.  Aa  every  indulgence  consist-  . 
nis  archbifhc^  was  created  a  cardinal,  he  ac-  ent  with  hit  situation  was  granW  to  him,  he 
companied  him  to  Rome,  and  acquired  the  employed  his  time  in  instructing  young  persons 
Atecm  pf  Sixtiu  V.  and  the  succeeding  pon-  in  the  mathcnfatics,  and  by  constant  observation 
tiffs.  Clement  VIU.  joined  him  to  the  con-  acquired  uncommon  skill  in  the  art  of  fore- 
gregatton  formed  for  compiling  the  seventh  telUngchangesof  the  weather. Though  he  could 
Book  of  decreUls,  in  which  were  to  be  inserted  never  be  prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  hia  error, 
die  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  with  proper  but  rather  continued  to  offend  the  court  by 
•iphnatioiu  {  but  after  the  worii  was  Snisned  insulting  petitions,  he  was  released  from  con- 
and  sent  to  the  press,  political  reaons  caused  finement  m  l^fiat  and  kept  for  a  year  at  Braw- 
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bach,  hj  way  of  trial  how  far  his  behaviour  ^as  jiiadf  master  of  the  iiovtees>  onA  «6cb 
irould  be  amended.  Before  he  obtained  com-  afterwards  prior.  Upon  a  vacancy  tailing  place 
pletc  liberty,  he  went  privately  to  Wisbadcn,  in  the  post  of  abbot,  during  the  fullou'ing  year, 
OfTejibach,  and  Franckfort,  where  he  kept  him-  the  abbe  Kance  consideftd  Gervais  to  he  t!ie 
£elf  concealed,  and  died  in  the  last-mentioned  most  proper  person  to  fill  it,  and  accordingly 
place,  exceedingly  poor,  on  the  nth  of  August,  obtained  the  king's  nomination  of  iiim  to  that 
1762,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  aji  dignity.  But  he  had  not  thoroughly  studied 
able  mathematician  and  an  honest  man,  who  the  temper  and  disp3^on  of  the  new  abbot, 
had  rendered  himself  unfortutiate  merely  by  who  soon  began  to  alarm  him  by  the  changes 
ignorance  of  the  world  and  unexampled  ob-  which  he  introduced  into  the- institution,  with- 
Stinacjr,  His  works  are:  "  Tentamiua  Sy-  out  deigning  to  ask  his  advice,  and  tcndiiig  to 
Gtematis  novi  ad  Mutationes  Barometri,  ex  Na-  evertlirow  his  new-formed  and  favourite  sy- 
tura  eUteris  Aerei  demonstrandas,"  Fraakfirt,  stem.  These  changes  produced  such  com- 
J  73  3,  8vo. }"  Methodus  nova  ad  Eclipses Terrse  plaints  against  Gervais,  that  in  the  year  itf^S 
&AppulsusLunai  ad  Stellas  supputand3S,"<7»/>  be  found  it  necessary  to  resign  hia  dignity  into 
sent  1740,  4(0.;  "  Exercitationes  recentiores  the  king's  hands,  and  to  quit  his  residence  at 
circa  R oris  Meteora,"  Offtnbacb,  1748,  8vo.;  the  monaster;.  From  this  time  he  wandered 
**  Methodus  nova  Calculi  Eclipsium  Tcme  spe-  about,  from  solitude  to  solitude,  following  the 
ciiitis,"  in  the  Philosophical  I'ransactions,  voL  same  ascetic  course  of  life  which  he  had  prac- 
XLiii.  No.  48a  ;  "  Mercurius  sub  Sole  visusj  tiscd  at  La  Trappe,  and  publishing  a  number 
ftObserratua  to  Specula  Astronomica,"  Gietirn,  of  works,  of  wnidi  the  principal  are  noticed 
Phil.  Transact,  vol.  zLiv.  No.  481,  and  in  below.  Having,  In  the  year  17451  published 
Nov.  Act.  Lips.  1745 ;  "  Quadrantis  Astrono-  the  first  volume  of  a  curious  ^ind  interesting 
mici  muralis  Idea  nova  &  peculiaris,"  Phil.  "  General  History  of  the  Cistercian  Order  in 
Transact,  vol.  xlit.  No.  483.  JSehtr's  France,"  410.  in  which  a  severe  attack  was 
CeUbrt.  Ltmcen. — J.  made  upon  the  Bemardins,  they  applied  to  the 
GERVAIS,  Armand-Francii,  at  one  time  court,  by  which  a  letter  of  arrest  was  issued 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  was  bom  out  against  him,  and  he  was  immured  within 
at  Paris,  about  the  year  1660.  He  received  the  aboey  of  Notre  Dame  des  Rectus,  in  the 
his  classical  education  at  the  college  of  the  diocese  of  Troyes,  where  he  died  in  175I1  at 
Jesuits,  and  when  he  was  £fteeen  years  of  age  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one.  He  was  ad> 
entered  among  the  bare>footed  Carmelites,  mired  for  his  teaming,  and  respected  for  many 
Notwidistanding  his  youth,  he  closely  conform-  virtues ;  while  at  the  game  time  he  was  not 
ed  himself  to  tne  strictest  regulations  of  that  beloved,  on  account  of  the  impetuosity,  unstea- 
order,  and  at  the  same  time  pursued  his  literary  diness,  and  singularities  of  his  temper,  and  bis 
and  theological  studies  with  uncommon  dili-  sour  forbidding  manners.  He  was  the  author 
gence  and  success.  When  he  was  twenty-two  of  **  The  Life  of  St.  Cyprian,  &c.  including 
years  old  he  was  appointed  by  his.  superiors  to  an  Abridgment  of  that  Father's  Works,  with 
teach  theology  to  the  younger  members  of  the  critical  and  historical  Notes,  theological  Dis- 
order, and  for  some  years  discharged  the  duties  sertatiotis,  &c."  1717,  4to. i  "The  Lives  of 
of  that  appointment  with  great  applause.  He  Peter  Abelard  and  of  his  Wife  Heloise,  &c." 
also  possessed  excellent  qualifications  for  a  1720,  two  volumes  izmo. ;  a  translation  of 
pulpit  orator,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  **  The  genuine  Letters  of  Abelard  and  Heloise, 
exertions  in  that  capacity.  Afterwards  he  was  taken  from  an  ancient  .Latin  MS.  with  curious 
succesuvely  appointed  superior  of  different  historical  and  critical  Notes,"  1723,  i2mo. ; 
houses  belonging  to  the  order,  and  was  deputed  "  The  History  of  Suger,  AU>ot  of  St.  Denys, 
to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  negociating  its  in-  Sec."  1721,  in  three  volumes  iimo.  accom- 
terests  with  that  court.  The  manner  in  which  panied  vrith  some  learned  dissertations  on  an- 
be  conducted  himself  in  these  situations  gave  tiquarian  and  ecclesiastical  topics^  "A  Defence 
such  satisfaction,  that  he  would  have  risen  to  of  the  preceding,  and  of  the  Abbe  Ranee, 
the  most  honourable  and  confidential  employ-  against  the  Strictures  and  Invectives  of  Father 
ments  in  Us  community,  if  he  had  not  deter-  Vincent  Thuiller,  inserted  in  the  first  Volume 
mined  to  withdraw  into  the  monastery  of  La  of  the  posthumous  Works  of  Father  Mabillon," 
Trappe,  then  conducted  under  the  new  regu-  1715,  i2mo.  j  "TTieLifeof  St.  Irenseus,  tec." 
lationa  of  the  celebrated  abbe  de  Ranee.  -  This  17331  two  volumes  iimo.;  "The  Life  of 
resolution  he  put  in  practice  in  die  year  169;,  RuSnus,  Priest  of  the  Church  of  Aquileia," 
and  after  he  had  been  adnutted  to  profession^  1724,  two  volumes  izmo. ;  "  The  Life  of  Sl 
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Paul,  the  Aposde  of  the  Gentiles,  Sec."  I73S» 
three  volumes  iimo.;  "  The  Life  of  St.  Epi- 
phanius,  with  an  Analysis  of  hisWorkst  fee." 
1738,  4to. ;  "The  Life  of  St.  Paulinus,  Bi- 
shop of  Nola,  &c."  1743,  +to.  ;  "  The  tjistory 
of  tJie  Abbe  Joachim,  sumamcd  the  Prophet, 
&c."  174;,  two  Tolumes  i2mo.  ^  "  A  critical 
and  impartial  Examination  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Abbe  Ranee,  Reformer  of  the  Abbey  of  La 
Trappe,  written  by  MM.  Maupou  and  Mar- 
Boliier,"  1744,  lamo.;  some  treatises  "  against 
Father  Courayer,  on  the  Subject  of  the  Validity 
of  English  Ordinations,  &c."  Mareri,  Nouv. 
Dict.Hht.—M. 

GERVAISE,  Nicholas,  a  French  eccle- 
siastic and  misstona^,  was  the  son  of  a  physi- 
cian in  Paris.  Before  the  age  of  twenty  he 
accompanied  some  missionaries  to  Siam,  in 
which  country  he  remained  four  years,  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  Siamese  Linguage, 
books,  and  history.  Upon  his  return  he  pub- 
lished "  Histoire  Natutclle  &  Politique  du 
Royaume  de  Siam, "410.  1688;  and  in  die  same 
year  he  added,  by  way  of  supplement,  "  De- 
scription Hiscorique  du  Royaume  de  Maca^ar," 
l2mo.  These  works  bear  the  marks  of  a  ju- 
venile writer,  but  are  not  destitute  of  curious 
and  valuable  observations.  He  then  entered 
the  church,  and  became  a  rector  at  Vannes  in 
Brittany.  The  provostship  of  Suevrc  in  the 
church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tcnirs  wag  afterwards 
conferred  upon  him,  on  which  account  he 
thought  proper  to  draw  up  a  "  Life  of  St. 
Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours,  with  a  History  of  the 
Foundation  of  his  Church,"  410.  1699.  This 
work  abounds  with  superfluous  digressions, 
hasty  oirinions,  and  misplaced  sallies,  and  drew 
Upon  him  an  attack  from  a  Benedictine  of  the 
congregation  of  St,  Mnur.  In  1715  he  pub- 
lished "  A  History  of  tlio  Roman  Senator 
Bocthius,  with  an  Analysis  of  his  Works,  and 
Notes  and  l>is5ertation3  historical  and  theolo- 
gical" iimo.  The  rcbrion  of  the  kings  of 
ifrance  to  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  of  which 
they  are  abbots  and  cancwis,  induced  M.  Ger- 
vaise,  in  1731,  to  celebrate  with  great  pomp 
the  festival  of  St.  Lewis,  and  to  pronounce  a 
panegyric  on  the  royal  saint.  He  also  made 
collections  for  a  life  of  him,  but  tlie  work  never 
appeared.  About  1724,  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Horren. 
He  afterwards  embarked  for  the  place  of  his 
mission  in  Guiana,  where,  with  all  his  eccle- 
siastics, he  wus  mas^iacred  by  the  Caribbs  in 
November,  1729.     Adertri. — A. 

GkRVASE  OF  TiLBUEY,  called  Tilhurrmit, 
an  historian  of  the  thirteenth  century,  took  his 


name  from  his  native  place,  Tilbury  in  Essex, 
and  was  nephew  to  king  Henry  1 1.  He  was  in 
favour  wrtii  the  emperor  Otho  IV.  who  made 
him  marshal  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  He 
wrote  a  large  commentary  on  GeofFtey  of  Mon- 
mouth's British  History,  entitled  "  Illustraiionea 
Galfredi,"  and  also  a  tripartite  History  of  Eng- 
land. To  him  is  likewise  ascribed  the  compila- 
tion of  the  cTchcquer  book,  entitled  "  Liber 
Niger  Scaccarii,"  though,  by.  Mr.  Mados,  who 
gave  a  correct  edition  of  it,  Richard  Nelson, 
bishop  of  London,  is  supposed  to  have  been  its 
true  author.  Other  works  of  Gervasc  aret 
"  A  History  of  the  Holy  Land;"  "  Origcncs 
Durgundionum  ;"  "  Mirabilia  Orbis ;"  and  a 
chronicle  entitled  "  Imperialiuni  Otiorum,  Lib. 
III."  Fwii  Hilt.  Lot'.  Ninhet/s  Hist.  Lihr, 
Moreri.—A. 

GliSNER,  Conrad,  a  physician,  naturalist, 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  and  induiitrious 
men  of  his  time,  was  born  of  parents  in  humble 
bfc  at  Zurich,  in  1516.  During  his  youth  he 
had  to  'Struggle  with  that  indigence  to  which 
scholars  wiu)aut  fortune  are  so  peculiarly  lia- 
ble. With  difficulty  he  obtained  schooMearn- 
ing  in  his  native  place;  and  visiting Strasburg 
for  his  improvement,  he  was  obliged  to  become 
the  domestic  servant  of  one  of  the  professors, 
who  taught  him  Hebrew.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  with  some  public  assistance  to  France, 
where  he  enlarged  his  sphere  of  study,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  instruction^  of  others.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  ventured  to  indulge  an  amorous  at- 
tachment, and  married  in  his  twentieth  year. 
He  taught  boys  their  grammar  for  a  mainte- 
nance, and  at  his  leisure  studied  books  of  medi- 
cine. He  h»l  already  imbibed  from  an  uncle 
tlwt  ardotir  for  botanical  pursuits  which  was  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  life.  A  stipend  was  given 
him  to  study  at  Basil,  and  at  that  university  he 
improved  himself  in  medical  knowledge  arnl  in 
Greek,  Peing  invited  to  Lausanne,  he  there 
for  three  years  occupied  the  Greek  profeBsor- 
ship,  and  began  to  publish  in  botany  and  m»- 
teria-medica.  He  then  visited  Montpellier, 
and,  after  a  gliort  stay,  went  again  to .  Basil, 
wh(;te  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic, 
with  which  he  returned  to  his  native  city, 
Thenceforth  Zurich  was  the  place  of  his  fixed 
residence  ;  ami,  besiites  the  practiv-e  of  pliysic, 
be  was  employed  in  giving  public  lectures  on 
philosophy,  especially  the  branches  of  ethics 
and  physics.  These,  however,  were  a  small 
part  of  his  labours.  He  took  several  journeys 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  collecting 
plants  and  other  objects  of  natural  history,  of  * 
which  he  wu  the  first  person  upon  record  who- 
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fotoMti  a  muieum.  He  cultirated  »  botanical  Talud>l«  work.  Hu  meilicaf  writinp  are  cbtefly 
eardcii ;  and,  as  soon  as  his  income  pennitced,  comprised  in  those  on  botany  and  materia- 
he  maintained  at  his  own  expence  a  painter  and  medica  :  but  there  may  be  mentioned  besides, 
engraver,  whose  labours  he  himself  assisted  and  his"Libellitresmedicinalesi  deSanitatetuenda; 
directed.  He  maintained  correspondences  with  contra  Luxum  Conviviorum ;  8c  contra  Notas 
the  learned  all  over  Europe,  from  whose  com-  astrologicas  in  Venis  secandis;"  and  "  Libel- 
tnunicalions  he  enriched  his  ovn  observations,  lum  de  Lacte  &  C^ribus  lactariis  "  After 
and  accumulated  the  immense  store  of  facts  in  his  death  appeared  bis  "  Spistolaium  Medicinal, 
natural  history  which  has  placed  him  among  Lib.  Ill "  edited  by  Caspar  Wolfius,  to  which  a 
its  principal  oencfactors.  The  number  of  fourth  book  was  afterwards  added.  They  are  . 
books  which  he  published  mieht  alone  seem  replete  with  valuable  observations,  medical  and 
•ufficicnt  employment  for  a  life  much  longer  botanical.  He  also  edited  several  pieces  of  the 
than  bis,  and  must  have  been  the  fruit  of  m-  ancient  medical  writers,  and  published  a  col- 
cessani  application.  With  these  literary  merits  lection  of  chirurgical  writers  in  one  volume 
he  joined  a  high  degree  of  moral  excellence  ;    folio. 

be  was  modest,  upright,  humane,  liberal,  and  In  the  other  branches  of  natural  history,  his 
pious.  This  truly  excellent  person  died  of  the  great  work,  "  Historia  Animalium,"  takes  the 
plane  in  i5<5;,  aged  forty-nine.  lead.     This  he  had  intended  to  comprise  In  sii 

Gesner  is  first  to  J>c  spoken  of  as  a  botanist,  books,  of  which  he  published  four  -,  on  vivi- 
In  this  department,  he  was  the  first  who  had  parous  quadrupeds ;  on  oviparous  (juadrupeds  ■, 
a  clear  twtion  of  method,  and  who  discerned  on  birds;  and  on  fishes  and  aquatics.  The 
the  existence  of  genera  comprehending  many  two  remaining  were  to  have  been  on  Serpents, 
species,  and  classes  containing  many  genera,  and  on  insects.  His  collections  in  ihix  per^ 
He  also  distinguished  various  natural  classes  formance  are  a  rich  treasure  of  all  the  kftow^ 
in  bis  book  "On  the  Collection  of  Plants,"  He  ledge  then  possessed  on  these  subjects.  He 
determined  affinities  from  the  flower  and  seed,  wrote  also  "  Dc  Fossilibus,  Gemmis,  Lapidi- 
which  he  drew  with  great  care  in  his  figures,  bus,  Metallis,  &c. ;"  "  De 'I'hermis  &  Fon- 
By  his  discoveries  of  new  pbnts  Or  investigation  tibus  medicatis  Hclvetiee  &  Germaniz ;"  and 
of  doubtful  ones,  he  at  least  doubled  the  old  "  Dcscriptio  Montis  fracti  sivc  Piloti." 
catalogues,  and  at  his  death  had  prepared  draw-  In  philology  his  labours  were  not  leSs  cMlsi- 
ings  of  fifteen  hundred  species :  of  these,  derable.  Tne  principal  were :  a  "  Lexicon, 
some  are  as  elegant  and  accurate  as  any  later  Grxco-taiinum ;"  and  a  "  Bibliotheca  univer- 
ones,  expressing  the  botanic  character,  and  all  salis,  scu  Catatogus  Librorum  locupletissimus 
the  parts.  He  very  diligently  studied  the  me-  omnium  Scriptorum,  Lingua  Latina,  GrKca, 
dicinal  virtues  of  pbnts,  frequently  making  ex-  &  Hebraica,  exstantium  &  non-exstantlura," 
perimems  upiHi  himself,  as  well  as  collecting  folio.  This  last  has  been  several  tin  es  repub— 
practical  observations  from  common  use.  Some  lished  with  additions.  FiehfriTbtair.  HalltH 
of  the  most  powerful  remedies  were  introduced  Bibi.  Med.  ts"  B&tait.—A. 
by  him  into  practice ;  and  he,  first  of  the  miv  GESNER,  John  James,  professor  iii  the 
dems,  rescued  opium  from  the  rank  of  poisonr,  Caroline  college  at  Zurich,  was  boni  in  that 
and  shewed  it  to  be  a  sudorific  and  a  medicine  city  in  1707,  and  died  there  in  1787.  He  dis- 
of  great  efficacy.  His  principal  writings  under  tinguished  himself  by  several  valuable  works  on 
this  head  were :  "  Apparatus  &  Delectus  sin>-  numismatics,  andleft  an  extensive  collection  of 
pHcium  Medica mentoru m ;  fir  de  Compositione  coins  and  medals  to  his  brother,  profcsdor  John' 
Mtdicamentonim ;"  "  Catalogus  Plantarum,  Gesner.  He  was  author  of  the  following  works ;. 
Nomina  Latine,  Grsece,  Germanise,  &  Gal-  "Thesaurus  Universalis  omnium  Nuniismatum 
lice  proponcns  :"  "  Enumerario  Medicamento-  veterum  Grxcorum  &  Romanorum,"  Tunc 
rum purgantium,&c.:"" Tabula Collectionum  i733»  four  volumes  folio;  "Specimen  Rei 
in  Gcnere,  inUsumPharmacopoIorum  :"  "  De  Numarise,"  itid.  1735;  "Numismata  Regum. 
secretis  Remediis  Thesaurus."  "  De  Stirpium  Macedonia  omnia  qux  Laboribus  celebcinmo- 
aliquot  Nominibus  veteribus  &  novis :"  "  Hor-  rum  Vivonim  Crophii,  Lazii,  Golzii,  Patini, 
totum  Germanise  Dcscriptio."  He  also  edited  Spanhemii,  Harduini,  Begeri,  Wildii,  Haymii,. 
^  "  Hist.  Stirpium  &  AdQoutiones  in  Dios-  Liebii,  &c.  ex  rcgiis  aliisque  numismatophylaciis 
coridem"  of  Valerius  Cordus,  adding  many  hactenus  edita  sunt,  additis  ineditis  &  nondum 
new  and  fine  plates  of  his  own;  and  published  dcscriptis,  quotquot  comparare  licuit,  Integra, 
an  Epitome  of  Matthiolus,  with  such  additions  Serie  historica  tabulis  .^{jieis  nepreserttata  dt— 
of  descriptions  and  plates  as  to  make  it  a  most    gessit,  descripat  Sc  Notis  variorum  doctissumo^ 
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««m  \'irowM  illuetrata  edidit  J.  /.  Comer," 
■  'Jurie.  1738,  folio,  i  "  Numismata  Grasca  Po- 
jiulorum  «  Uibium,"  ibiJ.  1739-1754,  folio  j 
*' Numismata  Regum  Syrise,  Jfegypti,  Araaci- 
daruni,  Populonim&Urbium  Gracia;,  Impera- 
torum  Roman oruin,  I.atina  &  Grseca,"  ibU.  fint 
atttio.  folioi  "  Numismata  antiqua  Impcratorum 
Romanortim  Latina  &  Grseca,"  Hid.  174S. 
Hlr  chitig's  Alaiiual  ef  tminent  Ptrions  v/ho  died 
in  the  tifhlemth  Century. — J. 

GtSNER,  John  Matthias,  Britannic  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  Gottingeii,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  philologists  of  tlie  last  ccnturv, 
was  born  oa  the  9th  of  April,  169^,  at  Roth, 
in  Anspach,  where  his  father  John  Samuel  was. 
a  clei^yman.  He  received  the  firit  part  of  his 
education  at  the  gymnasium  of  Anspach,  and 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  ancient  literature,  as  well  as  to  the 
.ftH^ital  languages.  About  the  year  17 10,  he 
studied  theology  at  Jena,  and  began  to  give  spe- 
cimens  of  his  talents  and  learning  by  various 
publications.  In  1715,  on  the  recommendation 
of  BuddKus,  he  was  appointed  CD-rector  of  the 

J;ymnasium  of  Weimar,  and  kteper  of  the  pub- 
ic library.  In  1728  he  was  invited  to  Anspach 
CO  be  rectory  but  an  offer  being  afterwards 
made  to  him  of  tbc  rectorship  of  'Xliomas's 
school  at  I^ipsic,  he  jepaired  iu  1 730  to  that 
•  city.  On  the  esuhjishment  of  die  university 
itti  Gottingen,  he  was  invited  thither  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  :  he  jras  the  firsc  of  die  io' 
reign  professors  whs  atrired  there  in  1734. 
The  inspection  of  ail  the  schools  in  Gottingcn, 
as  welt  as  of  the  philologic  semiaary,  was  en- 
trusted to  him  \  and  he  was  at  the  same  time 
made  librarian  and  president  of  the  German 
society.  When  the  Royal  Society  was  estab- 
lished at  Gottingeni  in  1751,  he  was  the  first 
nuimber  of  the  Mstorical  class  ;  in  1753  he  was 
appointed  a  counsellor  of  state,  and  in  17^1 
perpetual  directot.  This  ofiice,  however,  he 
did  not  long  enjoy }  as  he  died  on  the  3d  of 
August,  the  same  year.  His  principal  works 
are :  "  Philopatris  Dialogus  Lucianeus.  cum 
Disputations  de  illlus  ^tate  &  Auctorc,"  yrna, 
1714,  8vo.  I  '*  Institutiones  Rei  Scholastics," 
ibid^  17151  8vo. ;  *'  Commentatio  de  Annie' 
Ludisque  ssecularibus  vctcrum  Romanorum," 
ibid.  1717,  4to. }  "  Chrestomathia  Ciceroniana, 
or,  Selert  Passages  from  the  Works  of  Cicero," 
ibid.  1717,  8vo.  i  "  Basilii  Fabri  Thesaurus 
£ruditionis  srholasticse  reccnsitus,  emcndatus 
.&  locuplctatus,"  Lipi.  i7ad,  folio;  "  Chresto^ 
matlfia  Fliniana,  or,  Select  Passages  from  Pliny's 
Natural  Historv,"  1728,  8to.  i  "  Prim«  Lines 
.Artis  onttori^,  '  ^ttt^ach,  1730,  8vo.t  "  His- 


pntatio  dl  Phtlopatti^e,  Dialogo  Lncianeoi,* 
L^t.  1730,  4to.  i  "ChicstoiBadita  Gneca,  sive 
Loci  illustres  ex  »piimis  Scriptoribus  delectt,^ 
Hid.  1731;  "  Scriptores  Rei  msticc  veteret 
Latini,  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  Palladius,  Ve- 
getiss,  &  Gargilius  Martialts,  cum  Editionibus 
prope  omnibus  &  MSS.  pluribus  collati,  adjcctx 
Notx  Virorum  claHssimorum  integrx,  tum 
editse  &  Lexicon  Rei  nistica,"  Lipi.  ^1%$, 
two  volumes  large  quarto,  with  plates  ;  **  Plinit 
Secundi  Panegyricus,"  Grating.  1735»  8yo,  ■, 
*<  Quintiliani  de  Institutione  orator ia,  Lib.  XII," 
ihiJ.  1738,  4to.;  "  Plinii  CKcilii  Secundi  £pis< 
tolarum  Libri  Xi  Ejusdera  Pancg^rrieus,  cum 
Annotationibas  pcrpetuis."  Lift.  [7391  8to.  ; 
'*  Carminum  Libri  III,"  Vratitl.  1743,  8vo.  1 
*'  J.  G.  Heinceii  Fundamenta  Stili  cultioris, 
adjectia  Annotationibus,  Gesneri,"  Lips,  1743, 
Svo.  i  *'  Opuscula  varii  Argumenti,"  Frafisl. 
'743>  fo»'  partS]  Ivo.^  "  EneheiridioSt  sive 
Pnidcntta  pnvata  &  civilis  T.  Poinponii  Attici 
&c.  in  Usum  Prxlectiontun,"  Gottt.  1745, 
1 2mo. ;  "  Thesaurus  Latinx  Linguc  &  £ru- 
ditionis  Remanae,"  Lipt.  1747-4748,  four  vo- 
lumes folio :  th«  Thesaurus  of  R.  Stephanus, 
published  in  London  in  1735,  hasten  so  far 
made  the  fbundadon  of  this  work,  that  Gesner 
resolved  to  follow  the  same  or<ter,.b«t  in  other 
respects  he  used  Bis  own  discretion,  adding 
such  notes  aad  other  improvements  ac  appeared 
necessary.  These  additions  do  not  consist  so 
much  in  new  words  and  artteles,  as  in  a  great 
4iumber  of  remarkable  phrases  and  passages  mim 
the  Roman  writers,  with  ilhistrattons.  "  Index 
etymologicus  Latinitatis,"  &e.  i.fjpi.  1749,  Svo. ; 
**  PrimK  Lines  Isagoges  in  Eradttionfem  uni- 
versalem,"  Lips.  1757,  8vo.  torn.  ii.  ihid.  1774- 
177c,  Svo.)  "Claudiani  Opera,  Varietate  Lee- 
tionis  k  perpetua  Aonotatione  illustrata,"  Lips. 
'7S9>  8*o-  i  "  Angeli  Maris  Card.  Quirini  * 
Gresnert  £pistoIx  mutuK,"  Norimb.  1 760,  Svo. ; 
"ChiestomathiaTragica,  tres  integrasTragcedias 
continens ;  .^schyli  Promctheum,  Sophoclis 
Ajacem,  Euripedis  Phocnissae,"  Goetting.  1762, 
8vo,  J  •*  Orphei  Argonautica,  Hymni,  Libcllus 
de  Lapidibus  &  Fragments,  Sec.  curantc.G.  C. 
HamtMSTCCio,"  Lips.  1764,  8vo.  The  celebrity 
which  Gesner  had  acquired,  in  consequence  of 
the  many  valuable  works  which  he  published, 
was  still  farther  increased  by  this  posthumous 
edition  of  Oipheus,  as  he  has  rendered  intelli- 
gible, by  short  and  comprehensive  notes,  a  work 
otherwise  diflicult  and  obscure.  "  Thesaurus 
E-pistolicus  Gesnerianus,  edidit  C.  A.  Klotz," 
Ha/ae.  Ij68,  8vo.  Hirsehitig's  Maitual  ^ 
tmnent  Persons  vihe  died  in  tht  tigbtteuti  Ctit- 
turj.—]. 
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-  GESKER,  Solomon,  'a  GerniMi  luthenn  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  published' 
divine  of  considerable  celebrity  in  the  sixteenth  •  "  The  Prophecy  of  Hosca,  with  the  Latip  Vei- 
century,  wu  bom  at  Boleslaw  in  Silesia,  in  sion  of  St.  Jerome,  from  the  Hebrew,  and  that' 
the  y eat  1559.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  of  B.A.  MontanugfromtheChaldee  Paraphrase 
bis  father  when  very  young  -,  but  met  with  of  Jonathan,  illustrated  by  the  Commentary  of 
friends,  by  whose  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  St.  Jerome,  and  additional  Notes ;"  "  A  General 
acquire  the  rudiments  of  learning  in  his  native  Discjuisition  on  the  Psalter,"  treating  of  the' 
town  and  at  Troppav.  He  afterwards  went  dignity,  the  use,  the  argument,  and  the  con- 
to  Bre^w,  where  he  furnished  himself  with  ncction  of  Ac  Psalms  -,  **  Polemical  Disserta-. 
neeessaries  while  farther  improving  in  the  learn-  tions  on  the  Book  of  Genesis  1"  "  The  Ortho- 
ed  languages,  and  commencing  the  study  of  dox  Doctrine  concerning  the  Person  and  Office* 
xhetoric  and  the  mathematics,  by  the  gratuity  of  Jesus  Christ ;"  a  collection  of  "  Sermons  on 
which  he  received  for  giving  private  lessons  to  the  Suflferings  of  Christ  j"  **  De  Conciliis,  lJb.| 
the  children  of  a  goldsmith  in  that  city.  Having  FV,"  of  wUch  the  two  first  contain  general' 
by  this  means,  and  by  some  verses  which  he  remarks,  and  an  historical  view  of  all  the  conn-' 
wrote,  acquired  a  litUe  money,  when  he  was  dis,  and  the  two  last  a  refutarion  of  the  two' 
about  nineteen  years  of  age  he  removed  to  books  of  Bellarmine  on  the  sune  subject ;  aca- 
Strasburgh,  where  he  was  to  fortunate  as  to  demic  disputations,  controversial  treatises,'  8rc.' 
9buin  an  academic  exhibition  for  five  years,  Mdehivr.  Adam.  Fit.  Germ.  Thnl. — M.  ' 
which  he  diligently  employed  ie  the  study  of  GESSNER,  Solomon,  an  eminent  pastoral' 
philosophy,  the  madiematics,  rhetoric,  theology,  poet,  and  a  landscape  painter,  was  bom  in 
and  ^e  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  languages.  1730,  at  Zurich  in  Switzerland.  His  father. 
At  the  end  of  diat  period  he  became  tutor  b>  a  1^0  was  a  bookseller  and  printer,  brought  him 
noUe  Lironian,  and  when  he  was  twenty-four  up  to  Ms  own  business,  hut  did  not  neglect  giv- 
Vears  q£  age  was.  admitted  to  the  degree  of  ing  him  a  liberal  education.  So  alow,  however, 
M.A.  In  the  year  ijSe  he -was  made  rector  was  his  progress  under  his  Grst  master,  that  he 
of  At  school  in  his  native  town;  from  which  was  sent  home  \nth  the  character  of  being  in- 
utuation  he  removed  foor  years  afterwards,  to  capable  of  proceeding  farther  than  writing  and 
undertake  the  swerintendence  of  the  academic  common  arithmetic.  But  a  second  preceptor, 
seminary  at  Stettm.  In  that  place  he  engaged  following  the  method  of  taking  him  out  into 
in  an  angry  contest  with  the  Calviiusts,  which  the  fields  and  there  repeating  to  him  passages 
produced  such  unpleasant  cffiEcts,  that  in  the  from  andent  authors,  associated  with  observa-' 
year  1592  he  cliought  it  prudent  to  accept  of  tionson  the  beauties  of  nature,  roused  his  dofm- 
an  invitation  to  remove  tq  Straelsund,  where  he  ant  powers  and  engaged  his  attention :  and' 
became  co-pastor  with  an  aged  mtnister  in  that  to  diis  circumstance  is  with  probability  attri-* 
town,  and  professor  in  the  public  schools.'  He  buted  the  turn  he  took  to  pastoral  and  rural' 
bad  not  redded  there  many  nouha  before  he  poetry.  At  the  age  of  twenty-tn-o  he  made  a 
recdved  an  invitation  to  fill  the  theological  tonruirough  Germany,  for  the  purpose  both  of 
chair  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg ;  which'  his  own  improvement  and  of  extending  the' 
was  an  honourable  testimony  to  his  merits,  and  connections  of  the  house  in  which  he  wzs  now* 
peculiarly  acceptable,  as  the  air  of  Stradsund  admitted  as  a  partner.  The  acquaintance  of 
was  found  injurious  to  his  state  of  health.  Ac-  many  of  the  German  literati,  to  whom  he  ob-' 
cordingly,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  gf  his  tained  an  introduction  during  the  course  of  this' 
9ew  professorship  in  the  year  1593,  and  was  journey,  stimulated  the  passion  he  had  alrea<ly' 
about  the  same  time  admitted  to  the  degree  tit  imbibed  for  letters ;  and  soon  after  his  return, 
doctor  of  divinity.  Afterwards  he  filled  die  in  1753,  he  published  a  shonpuftnin  meaiitre^ 
posts  of  dean  and  rector  of  the  uiiverstty>  as-  prase  (thb  style  he  adopted  in  all  his  compo^l- 
aessor  in  the  ecclesiastical  condstory,  and  first-  tions),  entitled  "  Night."  This  was  followoii' 
preacher  in  the  castle  church.  But  in  this  by  his  pastoral  romance  of  "Daphnis," 'in' 
place  he  was  dso  involved  in  controverdes  with  three  cantos.  They  were  both  favourably 'rt-' 
the  Calvinists,  on  the  subject  of  predestination,  ceived,  and  were  judged  to  display  great  talencr 
and  other  points,  which  were  carried  on  with  a  for  rich  description  and  tender  sentiment,' 
degree  of  acrimony  that  reflected  no  credit  on  though  marked  with  the  exuberances  and  irre-^ 
either  of  the  parties.  By  the  doscness  of  his  guliarities  of  juvenile  fancy.  Some  of  the  fic-' 
application  to  his  difierent  engagements,  be"  tions  in  these  pieces  shewed  him  to  be  ah'.imii 
biou^t  on  a  complication  of  msorders,  to  tator  of  the  manner  of  Ovid ;  but  his  niat&re^.. 
which  be  fell  a  sacrifice  in  1605, -when  in  the  tistckd  htm  to  a  strain  of  simplidty^'  and  a' 
'vol.  IV.                                                                                                             3  It 
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TuluTti  &tyh  ct  paiiulngr- which. ue^its  due!  to  aparftr-vkh  thatJibJi^ecnHfed  as  a  vritferi 
cluractertKics.     This  chancier  u   peculiarly  _  and   he  luis  obUulW   ■    distinguished    phcfe 

esempaiied  in  his  n^xt  anj  favourite  work,  .his  among  the  veCMies  .of  the  tise  srts  in  Swittet- 

"  Id^l^i"  icTcnai,  as  he  aiBmiS;,  upon  the  mvdcl  land,  as  ceconi^d  in  the  htstdrical  essay  of  Hit 

of  ThcocrituS)   but   ii)l)iuc[:lv   surp^issing  that  coantrymaB,  M.r.  Fucssii.    In  his  piintecha- 

poet  in  delicacy  and  true  tenderness,  and  tu  the  racter    Gessuw  di^aycd  aU  that  oentleneiit 

yard  morality  they  inculcate..    Their  scenery  is  sensibility,  and  beaevolence,  wlucfa  or*ariu«  in 

aU  an  accurate  transcript  of  nature  i  but  the  his  writin^Ai    tic  was  modest,  sincere,  and  wi- 

pictvreS' of  humui  liie  they  present  aie  rather  afiected,  and  eic«m[»lary  in  every  relation  ttf  life, 

■torrowed  from  a   fancied  Arcadia,  or  goid«a  His  feUcnf<itizeas  nu^^Cstcd  their  ettcccn  for 

4ce,  ^an  from  any  real  iorms  of  rural  somety-  him  hy  gntdually  adranciag  him  to  the  firW 

'Hie  Uyllj  were  peatly  admired  .in  all  the  odicee  of  th««e(iublic,  aUof  whkhhe  diiclutg' 

cottotrifs  vbere  their  language  was  native,  and  ed  v*th  great  diligsnce  and  itategrity.     Ho  re' 

■  brou^  a  large  addition  to  the  author's  repsto-  «dTed  from  various  pans  of  Evropc  t«BtimoniM 

tioa.    This  was  catried   to  its  height,  in  the  of  the  r«spect  and  a^nirationwfaidi  far  incited  j 

common  c^ioion,   by  his   next  perfbrnunce,  and  the  eaUghteBed  emprttii  Catfaoiine  honour* 

*' Tlie  Death   of  Abel,"  which  appeared   in  ed  him  with  the  precent  of  a  gold  mnlal.  'White 

17(3.    In  diispiece  the  dignity  of  a  religious  bi<  .^epvtatioA    was  ytt  lotiridiiDg,  and  hlfr 

epic,  Ulte  the  Paradise  Lost,  i«  auempted  to  be  powws  iiaknp»ircd»  A  sttolte  of  ap<y fexy  cMTirf 

uniud  vilh  the  simplicity  and  suavity  of  pas-  him  oiFon  Mtfch  it   1788,  in  thti  fifty^xth 

toral.  Iti  success  was  highly  fiattering:  bcsidea  year  «f  his  age*     Though  his  death  ma  Utl« 

the  lepeated  editions  it  imdcrwent  at  Zurich  in  timely,  he  nOy  be  accounted  foitaaate  to  ham 

the  onginal,  it  -v.a  translated  into  most  Ewo-  escaped  parttcipafiBg  kt  those  iniaeries  «^idk 

pean  languages.     With  ua,  it  haa  perhaps  been  his  country  ha«  tiatie  euSeied  from  an  unpriti** 

more    popukr  amoM  religiout   readera  than  d^lad  'tKU^Aatt—Ptrf.  to  tie  £iigi^  Ttwnti,  jf 

among  pereooa  of  rcuned  literary  taster  which,  Qtuntr's  Workfr—A.> 

ha»  pardy  been  owins  to  the  turgid  and  a£cct«d  G£TA|  $EpTtM[vs«  t/ocviA  son  of  the  cm-' 

style  in  which  it  has  oeen  diest  by  the  English  peror  Severing   and  -JKOtber  aiid  portnaf    of 

translator,  partlv  to  a  superabundance  of  ora-  Cacacallat  ^*«s  bora  A  Mitan  in  189,  and  was 

torical  Eigtires  cnargcabic  upon  the  work  itaelf.  ntised  to  tbt  titie  of  Augustus  in  208.    I'bmighi 

Gcssner    afterwards    published    some     minor  be  was  sdt  fnee.  frOm  the  vices  of  an  heir  to 

po<tiis,of  which  "  The  FirstNavigatot!' is  one  empiis,   hii  milder   dtspoffition   made  hiiti   a 

of  the  most   admired.     He  also  e&sayed  his  ^eator  favourite  with  the  people  than  his  bro- 

jkow^rs  in  the  pastoral  drama,  but  with  no  e«-  thtfi  \  and  this  circumstance  doubtless  inflamed 

traordinary  ssccess.      Almost  all  his  poetic^  ^etr  mutual  hatftd.     On  the  death-of  Seveni* 

cAusLons  weie  the  product  of  his  youa,  and.  in  in  both  princea  succeeded  to  a  joint  ton- 

irriitch  before  be  had  completed  has  thirtieth  Ecigntyi  but  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  state 

year.  About  that  period  he  married  the  dau^  sirattld  be  lasting.     It  wie   teirminatid  in  the 

tfr  of  Mr.  Heidegger,  a  gentleman  whopos-  very  next  yen  by  th€  deteetabie  Caracalla,  who 

aessed  a  valuable  collection  of  paiAtingsof  the  mutdered  bif  brother  in  their  mother's  arms. 

Flemish  sdiool  ;  and  this  ciiciunstance  gMc  ar  (^ee  Carac^lls.)     Goraniiseratfoii  of  the  un- 

ncw  turn  to  his  puseuits.     He  had  at  au  early  h«ppy  ylctim  has  easl  a  vvil  over  his  ^ults,  but 

^e  lesmCd  to  draw,  and  had  oct^red  some-  thttte  is  de  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would 

attachmeat  to  tlie  arts  of  design.    This  was  ovm  bsve  proved  himself  worthy  o£  hit  hi{^ 

nt>w  revived,  and  he  bcvan  seriousty  to  attempt  Slatioo.     univm-  Hist,     Gibbon. — A. 

knitating  what  he  atknued.     Is  a  "  Letter  oa  C^i^CSS,  Jodw  MkiIael,  professor  of  ma- 

Londscape  Fainting,"  be  has  giTcn.  an  instruct-,  tbcmalks  i>l  ibe  nnWertity  of  Copcnhagtn,  wat 

iye  account  of  ^  steps  by  which  he  was  led  bom  at  Knunm^ndyk  in  Hobtein,  in  die  year 

to  a  proficiency  in  that  art.     For  some  time  he  1745-     Hefeccived  a  good  education  under  thti 

only  ventured  upon  decorations  of  boolu  printed  care  of  bi>  fathcrj  a  clergyman  of  that  places 

at  hi*  ofi^  \  but  at  length  he  attained  more  who  died  id   1785,  at  the  age  of  seventy-fivcj 

confidence,  and  la  1765  published  ten  bod-  and  distingiushcd  hiouelf  by  his  writings  oik 

stapes,  etched  and  engraved^  a«  well  as  design-  mathemalieal  subjects,  and  particularly  by  hi» 

ed,.  by  himself.     Twehe  others  appeared  ua  "Theoryof  dM  Art  of  conmuctingMines.^  In 

iy59>  and  he  coauiued  to  execute  ornamenu  the  composition  of  ^is  work  he  was  assisted  * 

for  the  works  which  issued  from   his  press,  by  the  iMnuacripts  of  Hclidor,  which  he  found 

rniegeeftms  raised  bis  fame  u  n  stUt  »hnMt  mixan  10  tibtain,  though  dwy  bad  been  lup* 
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fnud  in  France  by  a,  cab3L_Kft«r  ^  death  eccised  tMrt^yoiitr wdl  oofitent  with  9»WialB 

of  ttut  celebnted  engineer.    This  worlc>  whidv  Ue  tot  iis  peace  uU-iodepfRdente.     He  did  mU 

appeared  ki  1776,  excited  great  attention }  and  bowever^  confine-  ht»  Ubd^n  to  th«  TCvicJoitiof 

his  "  Treatise  on  the  Artof  constructing, &tiw»,"  proof-sheets,  but  joined  to  it  «t<i>  office*  of  <tm 

the  first  part  of  vhich  was  pvblistiinl  at  Copsn-  tic  and  translator.    Ha  publislitfl  a-  Di<:tionar|i 

hagen  the  same  year,  was  received  with  no  less  in  four  Imguagcs,  t^  Greok*  Unmt-  Gerraany 

apgxobation.     Of  ths  latter,  which  vas  never  and  Dalmatian  \   jiaA   also    AnilotalioiH  t^>^ 

compleKd,  two  traaslatioos  appeared ;  one  by  Piiay  and   livy.     H«   trn&slated  frbin  Greidct 

an  oficer  of  themilitary  school  ottaUIshed  bf  into  Latin  the  .Antiquivcsrof  Josephus#  some   ' 

Frederick  H.  king  of  Protsia,  aiid  the  other  by  Homilies  of  Clirysostom,  the  Roman  Hiatoryl 

an  offices  in  t]v:  service  of  the  Seven  United,  of  Dtonysius  Halicam.,  the  £cc)esi»Stical  Hi^ 

Provinces  of  Holknd.     Geuss  tranidatcd  from  tory  of  Evagrius,  Origen  against  Celsas,  the 

Danish  into   German  Olafscn  and  Povelsen's  Worlds  of  Philo,  and  Appiaow     Before  hift  deatU 

Voy^e  to  Iceland.   It  was  published  at  Cop«n-  he  had  nearly  finished  a>  version  of  Jiutin  Mar* 

hageai774(  t77;tintwo  volumes^to.   He  also  t^r's  Works.      He   edited  AmiBHmtis  Msrcel- 

«em  several  valuable  remmunicalions  to  Urehm's  liiius,  with-  nucfierous  emeifabiliontt  vhidt  are 

Ingenieur^und-Artilterie  Magazine  and' gave  an  Ubcnllj;  pnused  by  Vale«us>     He  wu  acute 

edition  of  "  Logarithm!  Bugguni  Numcrorunv  aqd  ingonioiu  both  u  ati  e<litor  and  a  traos- 

abUnitatead  looaor^  JcSinuuni  atque  TangCH-  latDr,  and  wrote  with  elegance  and  fluency;  i  but 

tiunt  ait  uugub  minuta  prima,  cum  et^undem  is  cKarKcd  with  being  too  bold  in  conibctufe* 

piSercBtiis."   Havti.  i734r8vo.     This  diligeat  and  givnig  freely  a  seoK  of  his  owit,  wh^re  hr 

and  ingenious  mat^emattciaii  died  oa  the  i^i^  did  not  understirnd  thai  of  bis  original.     In  htr 

Noventb^r,  1 786.     Hiriching's  A£amiui!  ^  tmi~  private  characUib  he  was  lAiM  tbtA  placid,  simple 

MHtPeriMUvih^dudinthetij^tttfttbCmtury, — ^  wd  sincere.     I'hia  meiwwiou)  peftcm  ^ed' i» 

G£WOLD,C»ai3T0FHBR,alawyesandIu«-  tjj4^  ac  the  age  of  fifty-sevcis.     Sajlt.    M^ 

torian  ofthcseveoteenih  ceotBry,was6nginaUy  ttr'u—K. 

from  Francoaia.     The  year  of  his  binb,  aa  weU  .  GHILINli  Jsnew,  aihwR  of  4etten,  viis  b«r4 

as  that  of  his  death,  is  unknown.     H»  wafr  In  1589  atMonaa  in  theMsknese.    HettwliCd' 

ofte  of  the  aullc  counsellors  of  MaximilBn  first  first  in  civil  and  caooalaw;  but- hovhi^  tnBi*4 

elector  of  Bavaria,  who  confided  to  him  tiv;  in-  rifd,   a!>d   settled   at   AJedSMidrhr  (cho  safiM 

«pection  of  the  arcbTves  of  the  dueliy.     GewoU  phee  of  his  fadier),  he  for'  some  yeirs  Ltttph^w 

profited  of  this  advantage  to  gjlvq  tothe  public  ed  hiaisclf  in  dpmetie  concern*  ind'>^  pW; 

several  Wtorical    rccotds   hithertcp  uakowwn,  vate  pursuits  of  Uteratute.     Becoming  »  widouM 

Of  these  were,  *'  Getiealo^  Seienicsipibtudi  er,  h*  took  the  eccksiaMicol  htbit,  aAd  resoflsni 

Bojaria  Ducum,"   i6o5>  folio  }.  "  ChiOQitoit  tht  study  of  canon  law,  in  wiuch  be  becaiU  a 

MoRasterii  Rcicherspergeosis,  &c."  i$il>  4<P>k  doctor.     He  had  an  abbacy  in  iIub  kjngdom-of 

this  is  inserted  by  Ludwig  in  his  Scri{Co»»  Ndplcs,  and  was  Made  apostolical  ptotttoAotavyv 

.  Renim  Gcnnanicarum ;  "  Henrici  Monachi  in  He  wu  aftcrwaids  proiented  to  »  tbeol^cafc 

lUbdorf  Annales,"     1618,  410.}    "  WiguliH  canons/ in  the*  chord  of'St-'AaibTOseatiymHi* 

tJunds  Metropolis  SaUBb«rnensiii>"   idao^  and  ki  1670  he  was  living  at  Alessandria  ki  a  vei^ 

some  other  pieces.     He  uso  piibhshcd  "  De-  adva*oed  age^  but  wbes  he  died  isuidmowtb 

'Uneatio  Norici   veterie,    cjusque   Confiqwno,"  Ho  was  a  member  of  the  Aoademy  of  Incognfti 

\6\i)i  4to.  \  and  "  Commeutarius  d«  S^em-  at  Venice.     He  publi^d  '*  Poemsi'v"  *'  Caaitt 

viratu   Romant    Imperii,"    1611,.  4to.      Mt-  ef  Censeieneet"  '*  Anaals  of  Aleisalfllria  an^ 

rtru—h'  >**  circumjacent  Territory,"  foUo,- Jlfdui,  \M&  g 

GHELEN,SiGiSMOND(LaliaG>i;rnw^,aD»n  aad  a  work  entitled^  ^'Tcsttodi  UotniniLMtei^ 

of  letters  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  of  ati,"    two   vobmcs   410',  Vtmet,    1^47  ;   tlua 

a  respectable  family  at  Prague..    He  travelled  last,  though  in  little  esteem  ^  judgraect  and 

into  Geimany,  France,  and  Italy,  and  acquired  correctness,   is  oft«   quoted  at  literary  hio« 

4lie  langu^s  of  those  countries.    In  the  latter-  gnphy,     Mereri, — A.     > 

he  perfected  himself  in  tlie  Latia,  and  learHcd  GIAFAR,  sumamei  Sadet,  or  SiDic,  si^ 

Ureek  under  Musurus.     Paasipc  through  Basil  aifyin^  the  Just,  a  muisulman  doctor'  of  great 

tM  hia  return,  he  made  himself  known  to  £ras-  awhonty  amoag  the.  orthodox,  wai  die  cldes^ 

mut,  at  whose  teccnninendatiDn  Frobcn- ei^ged-  sou  of  Mohwimed'Bakei,  by  a  grand-daugbte^ 

him  as  hia  corrector  of  the   preta.     A  stun-  of  Abubekir  the  first  eahpb,  and  boni  at  M«<t 

iier  of  Hetwew,  Oreel^  and  Latin  ^works  passed  dina  in  Ae  83d  year  of  the  Hegira,  M-here.ho 

•throu^  his  hasd»  iadusemplQU'vlucb'hcex-  4ifd  ,ta  f 43,.  correspood'u^  Ti£  764.0^  tha 
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iMtdan  mm,  ut  die '  age  of  rixty-five  yean,  christian  en.  His  reputatbn  was  so  higlt,  that 

-He  ia  recognised  at  die  sadi  bwful  imam  by  the  Motaxa/es,  or  at  least  one  tect  among  tbem, 

ortftodos  believers,  uriio  receive  his  doctrines  as  bear  the  name  of  Giahr^ah.    D'Htrbtl^t  Biil. 

indisputabtv  of  imae  authority  ;  and  they  hold  Orient. — M. 

it  M  an  authentic  tradition,  that  he  was  accus-  GIANNONE,  Pbtbk,  an  esteemed  modem 
tiMned  to  say  to  the  Massulmans,  "  Often  ap-  historian,  was  bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Napid 
■ly  to  me  for  information  while  I  am  with  you,  about  1680.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  pofession, 
lor  when  I  am  gone  no  person  will  be  able  to  ,  and  distinguished  himself  by  writing  in  Italian  a 
instruct  you  so  well  as  myself."  In  some  fa-  "  History  oFNaplcs,"  in  four  volumes  4to.  1723, 
butous  books  of  the  Mahometans  he  is  called  divided  into  forty  books.  It  is  written  in  a  pure 
Soidl  Batthal,  or  the  Wertbyy  on  account  of -the  Style,  and  is  particularly  full  upon  all  subjects  re- 
many  adventures  in  which  it  is  pretended  that  lative  to  civil  and  canon  law.  Its  freedom  with 
he  distingiiished  himself,  while  leading  the  life  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  papal  power  gave  such 
of  a  knight-errant  through  unknown  countries,  offence  to  the  court  of  Rome,  that,  with  its 
He  is  the  reputed  author  of  ^he  lesser  Gefre,  usual  unforgiving  spirit,  it  raised  such  a  perse- 
a  book  composed  of  prophecies  relating  to  the  cution  against  the  author,  as  to  banish  him  his 
destiny  of  Mussutmanism,  and  the  great  events  country.  He  long  wandered  as  a  fugitive,  and 
that  are  to  take  place  before  the  consummation  at  last  obtained  an  asylum  with  the  king  of  Sar- 
of  all  things,  and  of  mysteries  which  will  not  be  dinia,  who>  however,  found  it  necessary  to  dis* 
fully  developed  tmdl  the  comine  of  MebeJi,  guise  his  protection  under  the  appearance  of  a 
tovrards  the  end  of  the  world.  He  is  also  said  confinement.  He  died  in  Piedmont,  in  I748. 
to  )x  the  author  of  the  **  Krtai  Cerraat"  ot  An  extract  was  made  of  all  the  matter  relating 
Book  of  lAts,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  di-  to  ecclesiastical  afiaits  in  his  history,  and  print- 
rectories  of  the  Mussulmans  in  their  divtnarions.  ed  in  HoDand  under  the  ritle  of  "  Anecdotes 
But  Giafar  Sadik's  "  Traditions^  are  what  are  Eccietiaatiques."  Afto-  his  death  a  quarto  vol- 
held  in  the  highest  repute,  and  chiefly  conse-  ume  of  his  "  Posthumous  Works"  was  publish* 
jhde  his  memory  as  a  doctor  of  luamism.  ed,  ccmtaining  among  other  things  his  profea- 
These  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  his  fa-  sion  of  faith,  and  a  defence  of  his  hittory.- 
ther,  and  from  Alba,  one  of  the  companions  of  Nimv.  Diet.  }litt.~~K. 

Mahomet,  and   to  have  transmitted  them  to         GIBBON,  Edward,  a  very  eminent  English 

Theuri,  to  Ben  jtituh,  to  Aiou  Hamfab,  xai  ta  historian,  was  bom  at  Putney  in  1737.     His  fa-' 

Malttj  of  whom  the  two  last  are  the  chiefs  of '  ther,  Edward  Gibbon,  esq.  was  a  gentleman  of 

die  two  sects  reputed  orthodox  among  the  Mus-  family  and  fortune,  who  sat  ia  two  parliaments, 

•almans.    D'Herbelo^s  Bii/ieth.  Orient. — M.  Edward  wa9  the  only  child  reared  by  his  parents, 

GIAHEDB,  or  largt-ej^d,  the  surname  of  a  and  bis  constitution  was  so  infirm  in  childhood, 

famous  muBsnfman  doctor,  called  Abou  Othmaa  diat  his  life  wav  often  despaired  of-   In  his  ninth 

Amead,  or  Amrou  Ben  Mabtottt,  who  was  a  native  year  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Dr.  Woodeson^ 

of  Bassora,  whence  he  removed  to  Bagdat.    He  at  Eingston-upon- Thames.   After  a  residence  of 

was  Ae  disciple  of  A6bu  Ithtdi  al  Naabim,  and  two  years  with  this  master,  in  which  he  acquir- 

Aief  of  the  sect  of  the  Motazaitt,  eminent  for  cd  me  rudimenta  of  Latin,  he  returned  to  his 

dteir  snbtilty  in  philos^hy  and  scholastic  -theo-  fiends  \  and  he  has  recorded  his  twelfdi  year, 

k)gy.      He  also  itudied   the  writings  of   the  in  which  he  read  a  variety  of  English  boofft  of 

Greeks,  and  particularly  those  of  dieir  philoso-  poetry,  romance,  history,  and  travels,  as  "  the 

ihws.     On  his  eloquence,  and  the  correemess  most  prepitions  to  the  growth  of  his  intellectual  ' 

fin  '  beauty  of  his  compositions,  the  highest  stature."    He  then  was  entered  at  Westminster" 

^ites  are  bestowed  by  the  Mussulmans  in  ge-  school  >  but  repeated  attacks  of  ilt  health  prc- 

•eral.     He  was  the  author  of  several  treatises  vented  him  from  makin?  a  regular  progress  in 

n  metaphysics,  which  the  Arabs  call  Elm  ai  the  classical  studies  of  the  place ;  and  ne  was- 

XtUm,  or  the  science  of  words,  or  terms.    The  more  the  nurseling  of  an  affectionate  aunt,  with 

Seiiilet,  or  the  folkiwers  of  AH,  who  are  the  whom  be  boarded,  than  the  adventurous  school- 

Iriends  of  the  JU^asaJet,  made  him  a  present  of  boy.     After  several  changes   of  situation,  id 

a  large  sum  of  money,  in  order  to  engage  his  which  he  was  chiefly  the  object  of  medical  care, 

pen  m  their  defence  i  which  led  him  to  com-  his  constitution   suddenly  acquired  firmness ; 

pose  a  woik,  in  which  he  collected  a  vast  mass  and  his  father,  with  the  idea  of  pushing  hini 

•f  traditions  and  anecdotes,  all  bvourable  to  the  forwards  to  manly  acquisitions,  placed  him  as  a 

cause  of  A/i-    This  doctor  died  at  Bagdat  in  genttemaiv4:ommoner  in  Magdalen  collwe,  Ox^ 

-ihc   yeas  225  of  the  Hc^ira,  or  840  of  the  ford,   before  bff  biA-  comj^tcd  hia  oftCenth 
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yetr.    He  had  alrntdf  imbibed  an  extraordinary  popery."     By  tbe  well-directed  efibrta  of  tliit 

portion  of  historic  knowledge  by  iireguUr  and  tutor,  aided  by  his  own  sound  reason  and  nu' 

multifarious  reading,  which  had  stood  in  the  ture  reflections,  his  futh  in  the  Romish  articles 

place  of  the  grammatical  and  philological  studies  gradually  gare  way,  and  on  Christmas-day,  1 754, 

usual  in  a  hterary  progress  at  that  period  of  fie   received  the   sacrament  in  the  protestant 

life.     **  I  arrired  at  Oxford,"  says  he,  "  with  a  church.     His  residence  at  Lausanne  wa»  also  of 

stock  of  erudition  that  might  have  puzzled  a  high  importance  to  his  progress  in  knowledM* 

doctor,  and  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  which  a  and  the  formation  of  regular  habits  of  study, 

school-boy  would  nare  been  ashamed."     In  this  He  made  himself  perfectly  master  of  the  Frcnot 

state  it  is  evident  that  he  was  ill  prepared  to  re-  and  Latin  languages,  and  of  the  art  of  logic  t 

cdre  the  benefits,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  an  and  read  with  great  attentbn  many  excellent 

aniversity  education  ;    and   this   circumstance  authors,  from  which  be  made  large  collections, 

should  operate  as  some  counterpoise  to  the  very  His  ruling  passion,  that  of  reading,  now.  fiilly 

bitter  philippic  he  has  pronounced  against  the  developed  itself,  and  he  wanted  no  excitements 

conduct  of  public  and  private  instruction  at  Ox-  to  industry  from  a  tutor.     Belles-lettres,  and 

ford.    The  fourteen  months  he  spent  there,  he  the  history-of  man  and  the  human  mind,  were 

Stigmatises  as  the  most  idle  and  unprofitable  of  his  favourite  objects  of  study :  mathematics  he 

his  whole  life ;  and  he  has  given  such  a  charac-  touched  upon,  but  soon  relinquished ;  and  he 

ter  of  the  university  at  the  time  he  knew  it,  as  congratulates  himself  that  he  escaped  from  them, 

may  probably  have  considerably  affected  its  re-  "  before  his  mind  was  hardened  by  the  habit  of 

Sutation }  and  indeed  (if  a  just  one)  ought  so  to  rigid  demonstration,  sp  destructive  of  the  finer 

o,  unless  it  hive  stimulated  the  heads  of  tlie  feelings  of  moral  evidence."    This  is  an  ancom- 

institution  to  subsetjuent  exertions.    To  a  total  mon  view  of  the  effect  of  mathematical  studies, 

neglect  of  religious  instruction  he  has  attribut-  hut  certainly  deserves  attention.     An  extraordi- 

ed  the  most  remarkable  incident  of  his  early  nary  instance  of  his  ardour  for  information  is* 

Efc,  which  took  place  at  this  time.      From  that  while  an  unknown  youth  at  Lausanne,  he 

diildhood  he  had  been  addicted  to  disputation  ventured  to  open  a  correspondence  on  learned 

on  topics  of  divinity.    His  leisure  from  other  topics  with  some  celebrated  foreign  professors, 

pursurts  induced  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  In  the  midst  of  these  occupations,  love  found 

the  controversies  between  the  Papists  and  Pro-  an  entrance  into  his  heart.     The  personal  and 

tesUnts;    and    as    he    entered    into    the    field  mental- accomplishments  of  mademoiselle  Cur- 

**  without  armour,"  he  fell  before  the  weapons  chod,  daughter  of  a  village-clergyman,  made  » 

of  authority  which  the  Catholics  so  well-  know  deep  impression  upon  him ;  but  nis  passion  was 

to  wield.    I£s  conversion  was  entirely  the  ef-  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  frowns  of 

feet  of  reading;  and  it  was  not  till  a  perfect  paternal   disapprobation.      "  After   a   painful 

vonvictktn  had  ^en  place  in  his  mind,  uiat  he  juggle,"  he  says,  "  I  yielded  to  my  fate*    I 

Ibd-  ta  jnternew  in  London  with  a   popish  sighed  as  a  lover,  I  obeyed  as  a  son  j  my  wound 

firiett,  at  whose  feet,  in  June,  1 753,  he  solemnly  was  insensibly  healed  by  time,  absence,  and  the 

objured  the  errors  of  heresy.     He  immediately  habits  of  a  new  life."     No   blame  seems  to 

wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  father,  in  which  he  have  been  imputed  to  him  on   this  occasion, 

avowed  and  justified  the  step  he  had  taken.     In  The  lady  was  well  indemnified  for  her  loss, 

reply  to  some  reproaches  that  have  been  cast  for   sKe   afterwards   became  the  wife  of  tfat 

.  upon  him  for  this  change  of  religion,  he  has  celebrated  Nccker. 

Said,  with  proper  confidencei  "  I  am  proud  of  ,     His  banishment  at  I<ausanne,  which  he  hat 

mn  honest  sacrifice  of  interest  to  conscience ;  justly  regarded  as  the  incident  to  which  he  wis 

I  can  itcver  blush  if  my  tender  mind  was  en-  chiefly  indebted  for  all  he  afterwards  became  as 

tangled  in  the  sophistry  that  seduced  the  acute  a  thinker  and  writer,  terminated  in  April,  17^8. 

xncfmanly  understandings  of  Chillingworth  and  He  was  received  by  his  father  with  affeOion 

-Bayle."    Ih  order  to  reclaim  him,  he  was  sent  and  friendship  ;  and  he  found  in  a  mother-in- 

^  his  oflcnded  father  to  Lausanne  in  Switzer-  law  a  new  relative,  who  in  time  conciliated  his 

AumI^  and  placed  with  Mr.  Pavilliard,  a  calvinist  good-will  and  confidence.     Though  the  gaieties 


suniater.  There  it  something  very  character-  of  London  gave  an  interruption  to  his  hteiary 
(■tie  in  At  sketch  &at  gentleman  has  given  of  coarse,  yet  he  immediately  began  laying  thf 
Ins  pnpil  as  he  first  app^red  to  him :  "  A  little    foundation  of  a  copious  hbrary,  and  soon  picr 

ire  the  piulic 
i  arduous  task 
h1  polish  Mtd 
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_js  pupil  as  he  first  app^red  to  him :  "  A  little    foundation  of  a  copious  hbrary, 

diin  %iire,  with  a  large  head,  disputing,  and  pared  for  his  first  appearance  b^re  the  piulic 

urging  with  the  greatest,  ability,  all  the  best  ar-  as  an  author.     He  undertook  the  arduous  task 

luiMBtt  that  hw  ever  bt«o  laed  in  fitvour  of  of  writing  a  work  which  lequiicd  polish  wd 
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-elegance  -61  stjle,  in  a  foreign  language,  which,    fixed  upon  a  more  extensive  thema.     He  fiist. 
■  indeed,  Jiad  for  some  years  been  more  familiar    however,  actually  proceeded  tome  way  in  an- 
te him  than  his  native  tongue.     His  '*  Essai  sur    other  interesting  design,  and  composed  in  the 
I'Etude  de  la  Litteraiure"  was  printed  in  1761,    French  language  the  fim  book  of  a  History  of 
in  one-  volume  i  imo.     It  was  a  very  respectable    the  Swiss  Liberty  i  but  this,  probably  on  account 
juvenile  performance,  and  was  highly  praised  in    of  its  style,  was  condemned  by  a  literary  socienr 
foreign  journals-,   and   by  his  friends  abroad-    of  foreigners  in  i^ndon,  to  whom  it  was  read. 
That  it  should  bear  ao  marks  of'  being  written    and  he  committed  it  to  the  flames.     In  1 767  he 
<bya  foreigner  was  not  to  be  expected,  but  it    assisted  bia  friend   Deyverdus   in  compiling  a 
■ihsptayeil  a  very  uncommon  degree  of  facility    Critical  work,  entitled  "  Memoires   Litteraires 
■and   con-ectnes*   in   that  language  for  one   to    de  la  Grande  Bretagne,"  of  which  a  second 
•whom  it  was  tlie  acquisition  of  a  few  years.     It    volume  was  published  in  the  ensuing  year,  but 
-«xctte(^  li«Je  attention  at  home,  where  French    its  success  was  not  great.    Hitherto  he  had 
'•works  were  less  read  than  -tfiey  arc  at  prtscnt,    shewn  a  singular,  and   in  him  injudicious,  pre- 
Smnewhat  before  this  tinre  he  engaged  in  a    ference  of  the  French  language  in  writing  j  but 
•scene  for -which  he  was  apparently  little  cal-    in  1770  he  tried  his  powers  in  his  native  tongue 
<ulated.    He  took  a  captain's  commission  in    by  a  pamphlet  of  "  Critical  Observationa  on  the 
;lhe  Hampshire  militia,  in  which  county  his  fa-    sixth  Book  of  the  jflncid,"  intended  as  a.  re- 
dier's  seat  lay,  and  "  during  two  years  and  a    futation  of  Dr.  Waiburton's  extraordinary  hypo- 
half  was  condemned  to  a  life  of  military  servt-    thesis  concerning   the    meatiing  of  the  f:^lcd 
tude."     Militia  service  in  England,  without  any    descent  of  j£neas.     This  piece  was  printed 
of  the  animation  of  real  war,  is  subject  to  ail    anonymously,  and  did  not  captivate  the  public 
■the  dissipation,  idleness,  and  irregularity,  of  a    atteotion ;  yet  it  has  been  pronounced  by  able 
isoldier'a  occupation.    Gibbon  cau^t  something    judges  a  very  ingenious  and  elegant  vrork  of 
'  -of  the  tactical  ardour,  studied  Qutntus  Icilius    criticism,  not  unworthy  of  the  author's  snbsoi- 
^Guichardt},    marched    and    countermarched;    qucnt  fame.     He  himself  has  confessed  that  his 
;but  he  soon  sighed  for  books  and  retreat,  and    personal   attack   upon    the   celebrated  veteraa 
4»i8  tent  and  quarters  were  sometimes  cncum-    whose  opinion   he  opposed,   was    too   sererst 
<bered  with  the  strange  furniture  of  Greek  and    though   provoked  by  the   assuming  arrogance 
Latin  books.     The  peace  at  length  set  him  free,    which  always  characterised  that  writer. 
■and  the  first  use  he  made  of  his  liberty  was  to        In  1770  Mr.  Gibbon's  father  died,  and  Ie% 
nay  a  visit  to  Paris  in  the  beginning  of   1763.    him  possessor  of  mi  estate  much  involved.     Hfc 
■After  passing  some  months  with  the  gay  and    seems  scarcely  ever  to  have  extricated  himself 
the  learned  in  that  capital,  he  visited  Lausanne,    from  perplexities  arising  from  this  causQ:  y* 
>hei«  almost  a  year  was  employed  in  cultivai-    he  has  observed,  that  upon  the  whole  bis-cirt- 
jng  society,  and  in  laying  in  materials  for  a  pro-    cumstanccs  were  well  smted  to  the  ^eat  tuk  ht 
Stable  journey  into  Italy.    This  took  place  in    undertook  as  an  author  j  and-thatcitber  poorer 
ni/il    '7^ »  ^""^  ^^  **^"*  '"  glowing  language  describ-    or  richer  he  should  probably  never  have  ^ecomo 
'     '     ed  his  sensations  on  entering  Rome  :  "  After  a    pliiihed  it.     Lciiure  and  books  were  on  the  oile 
■sleepless  night,  I  trod,  with  a  lofty  step,  the   hand  necessary  i  on  the  other,  the  stiraulnj  of 
ruins  of  the  fbrutn ;  each  memorable  spot  where    a  handsome  increase  of  property.    The  ciide 
Romulus  stood,  or  Tully  spoke,  or  Cassar  fell,    of  bis  acquaintance  in  London  was  laree  i  but 
*»as  at  once  present  to  my  eye  i  and  several    he  comi>ensated  the  hours  devoted  to  tnem  by 
<IaTS  of  intoxication  were  lost  or  cnjoy^ed  before    early  rising  and  close  applicatiop.     His  studie* 
I  could  descend  to  a  cool  and  minute  invcstiga-    were,  however,  more  senously  interrupted  by* 
«ion."     It  was,  he  informs  us,  on  the  15th  of   seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  he  obi. 
Oetober,  1764,  as  he  sat  musing  amidst  the    tained  for  the  borouch  of  Liskeapl.  im  177,4 
TUJns  of  the  capitol,  wAifr  tht  bart-fietedfriarj    through  the  favour  of  bis  kinsman  Mr.  (since 
VMf*  singing  vesptrs  in  the  itmpU  efJufiUr,  that    lord)  Eliot.     It  was  (he  beginning  of  the  m* 
the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  this    American   contest,  and.  "  he  supp(»ted,    Jic 
■eity  first  started  into  his  mind.    To  treat  some    says,  "  with  many  a  sincere  and. silent. vote*  dit 
great  historical  subject  bad  long  been  his  fa-    rights,  though  not,  perhaps,  the  interest,  of  tit 
vourite  design,  and  he  had  fluctuated  amid  a    mother  country."    He  was,  indeod,  oneof  time 
variety  which  presented  themselves.     Of  these,    whose  eloquence  is  limixed  to  paperrW  to  tfc4 
-perhaps,  the  most  promising  was  the  history  of   discussions  of  a  private  company;  and  duriag 
the  tepublic  of  Florence  under  die  house  of   a  scat  of  eight  ycajs  in  the  seniite,  he-.nevw 
Afedicis)  but  we  cannot  lament  that  he  finally    ooce  foundtbeooungf  ^  opfa  ii)Hi)|ottlk*,.  1^ 
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11l\el>eetflftiDg  oF  iy<J  die  first  TbltMie  ifto.  of  Its  style  anj  its  reasoning,  and'was  oe!i?e'red  as 
hii  <*  Ueclibe  tnd  FaH  of  &t  Roteaii  Empire'*  a  state  piper  to  the  couns  oT  £arape<  For  this 
%MgfTen  t4  thcpiAIic.  His  ftxpectations  of  its  service,  joined  to  his  literary  celebrity,  he  re- 
4klcGes8  sitre  very  moderate,  and  it  is  not  to  be  ceived  the  aptiointmeiit  of  on«  oF  the  lords  of 
^Uroado'ed  tt  ^at  he  w^s  much  chted  with  die  tradb,  b^  which  a  handsoiiw  addition  was  made 
Sotccss  it  f«ally  met  with,  which  he  thus  dc-  to  his  Incdfflc  and  little  to  his  engagement^ 
•etibes :  "  llie  fiial  tRrpressiOti  was  exhausted  lA  ]t  will  hot  be  uhcandid  to  impute  to  mere  mo- 
S  few  ^ys  1  K  second  and  a  third  edidon  were  tires  of  interest  his  acceptance  of  an  oblig ation  ■■ 
RMtcly  adequate  to  the  demand;  and  tli6  boolc-  From  a  ministry  which  he  cenainly  did  aot 
«dt«^  property  was  twice  invdd«d  by  the  esteem  j  and  his  character  will  derive  no  lustre - 
jtitates  of  DaUin.  My  book  was  on  ertry  table,  From  his  political  conduct.  At  the  beginning 
tAd  iMoit  on  er^  toilette."  Of  all  the  ap-  bf  i^3t  tJte  second  and  third  volumes  of  the 
phuse  he  received,  none  seemed  to  flattet  hirti  "  History"  appeared ;  and  though  many  readers 
M  much  as  that  of  th«  two  celebrated  histtmans  judged  them  to  be  inferior  in  pomt  of  compoatr 
Hume  and  Robertson,  who,  instead  of  viewing  tion  to  the  first,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  they  Sup-- 
Ki  risitig  fame  with  jtnlousy,  prtJmotcd  it  with  potted  his  reputation.  At  a  new  election  ne 
libera)  coiitmendation.  But,  in  die  midst  of  this  nad  lost  his  seat  For  Liskeard,  but  ministerial^ 
triumph,  his  t#o  chapters  concctnitig  iht  inSucnce  btought  him  in,  upon  r,  vacancy,  for 
jrowtn  and  ptt^ress  of  Christianity  raised  a  Lymington.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
Korm  against  mm,  which  he  stems  not  to  hare  lord  North's  ministry  was  dissolved,  and  the 
Ktteseen,  and,  whdl  it  Fell,  to  hav«  regarded  abolition  of  the  board  oF  tiade  by  Mr.  Buike'a 
¥flHi  some  ahnn.  A  number  of  antagonist  bill  followed.  The  prize  being  now  last,  Gib> 
jlrose,  oF  diBetent  d^ercci  of  hostility  and  acri-  bon  seemed  to  think  his  parliamentary  career 
Ktbny }  sCime,  enlisted  in  the  delence  of  a  church  terminated  ;  and  the  defalcation  of  his  income 
which  was  to  nwaiH  their  zeal ;  some,  the  iio  longer  permitted  him  to  support  the  same 
vohintaty  chathpidns  of  a  reveted  faith.  As  he  style  of  living.  He  took  a  resolution,  ihere- 
frrofessed  to  hart  touched  upon  thfs  ttlbject  only  fcire,  oF  removing  his  residence  to  his  favourit*  - 
as  a  historian,  be  dectitiM  entering  upon  it  a£  LaUsanne,  as  a  place  where  he  might  pursue 
3, controversialist;  and  the  only  tcply  he  made  his  studies  without  inteiruption,  and  enjoy  all' 
*as  to  Mr.  Dsvis,  vrha  had  in  very  unmeasured  the  pleasures  of  an  elegant  retreat  at  much  less  - 
(Bftni  attacked  "  not  die  faith,  bnt  ihc  fidelity,  e^tpence  than  in  England.  TTiis  plan  he  put  in ! 
'6f  the  historian."  His  "  Vuidicatlori"  against  execution  in  the  autumn  of  1783.  He  was^. 
(his  opponent  was  greatly  admhed,  as  a  motlM  joint-possessor  with  his  Friend  DeyverduadFa 
tf  keen  and  polished  retort  y  and  it  w^  g«ner-  nandsome  and  cliarmingly  situated  house,  and 
al^  admitted  that  he  successFulTy  repelled  the  commenced  a  mode  of  living  hapiuly  com-  - 
pnncipal  charges,  and  returned  uem  Cpon  his  pounded  of  the  man  of  letters  and  tbs  gentle-  - 
tot'  With  respect  to  the  getteM  spirit  and  man  of  easy  fortune.  During  die  four  fblloitiDg 
design  of  the  two  chiplers,  we  shall  only  ob-  years  he  completed  the  three  remaining  quarto ' 
terve,  that  the  suggestion  trf  Secondary  causes,  volumes  of  his  "  History,"  which  were  publish-. 
by  which  the  spread  of  Christianity  was  pteu-  ed  together  in  April,  1788.  He  has  In  an  ele- 
Harly  favoured,  had  been  already  adopted  by  sant  passage  of  his  memoirs  described  hia  satis- - 
some  undoubted  believers  in  its  divine  origin :  faction  on  finishing  this  great  work,  the  solid 
and  that>  although  dicre  can  be  no  doubt  that  monument  of  ha  fame  ;  yet  it  was  widi ' 
Gibbon  was  a  real  ehemy  to  revelation  under  some  regret  that  he  dismissed  an  occupation ' 
Ae  mask  of  a  belitver,  yet,  while  penal  laws  which  had  given  to  many  years  of  his  life  than 
tobsist  against  an  open  declaration  of  opiilidn,  zest  which  211  interesting  object  of  putsiut  can 
the  practice  of  a  prudential  diiguise  cannot  b6  alone  impart.  He  came  to  England  to  super-  - 
eq,aifibly  condemned.  intend  the  printing,  and  then  returned  to  diat 

A  second  visit  to  Paris  soon  Followed  the  abode  oF Lausanne,  which  wa^  nowdoubly  en- 
publication  of  his  first  volume,  and  he  was  in  dearcd  to  him  bv  habit.  Of  a  woik  ao  well 
no  haste  to  resume  his  historical  task.  After  known  as  "  Gibbon's  History  of  the  Decline 
it  was  begun  again,  a  short  interruption  took  and  Fall,"  it  would  be  superfluous  here  to  enter 
place  from  his  composing,  at  the  request  oF  the  into  any  critical  examination.  '  It  accaa  gener- 
miiutters,  a  '*  Memoire  Justificatif,"  intended  ally  acknowledged,  that  it  is  a  performance  of 
as  an  answer  to  the  maniFesto  oF  the  court  oF  vast  and  accurate  research,  and  of  enlarged  and  . 
France  on  its  declaration  of  hostilities.  This  philosophical  thinking  }  that  it  abounds  ia 
piecei  written  in  Freticb,  was  admired  both  for    splendid  passages  and  curious  discussions  i  and.' 
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tfi«t  Its  atfic,  though  (AMetimes  aftcted  and  and  a  nataral  disposition  to  repose  rather  tha 
obscure,  through  the  desire  of  avoiding  com-  to  activity  i  some  mischievous  appetites  and  lia- 
mon  modes  of  expression,  is  such  as  displajs  a  bits  have  perhaps  been  corrected  by  philosophy 
thorough  mastery  of  the  whole  compass  of  the  or  time.  The  love  of  study  supplies  each  dafi 
£ngUsh  language.  ^  A  familiarity  with  French  each  hour,  with  a  perpetual  source  of  indepeni. 
models  has  occasionally  produced  violations  ent  and  rational  pleasure,"  He  was  easy  ia  s«- 
both  of  sound  sense  and  of  moral '  propriety ;  ciety,  and  fopd  of  it :  he  was  beloved  Wf  his 
and  his  historic  muse,  while  she  retains  her  dig-  iriends,  and  had  in  an  eminent  degree  the  maiw 
ni&ed  garb,  often  loses  her  sober  demeanour,  ners  and  aentimenu  of  a  gentleman.  Early  iq- 
The  woric  has,  however,  taken  a  secure  place  diligence  and  -habit  had  made  the  convemcnees 
amon^  the  English  classics,  and  will  ever  form  and  elegances  of  cultured  life  essential  to  his 
a  distmguishcd  object  in  the  literary  history  of  comfort,  and  he  was  not  one  who  could  hare 
the  eighteenth  century.  been  content  with  the  consciousness  of  mental 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  life,  being  superiority  in  aa  bumble  state.  After  his 
enly  that  of  a  private  gentleman,  affords  little  death,  two  quarto  volumes  of  his  miscellaneous 
matter  for  the  biographer.  The  storms  of  the  works  were  published  by  lord  Sheffield.  Of 
French  revolution,  which  occasionally  menaced  these,  the  most  valuable  part  is  the  Memoirs  of 
the  quiet  regions  of  Switzerland,  gradually  his  Life  and  Writings,  composed  by  himself, 
loosened  his  iutachment  to  Lausanne,  ami  made  whence  the  preceding  narrttivc  has  hecn  cFuefly 
him  look  towards  a  refuge  in  Engbnd.  He  extracted,  ihty  are  written  in  a  very  pleasing 
viewed  that  great  event  with  all  the  alarm  and  manner,  with  much  appareM  frankness.  Many 
detestation  of  one  habituated  to  the  higher  or-  of  his  private  letters  are  subjoined,  which  ve 
ders  of  society,  and  radically  hostile  to  demo-  lively  and  entertaining,  in  the  true  epistolary 
cratical  sway.  He  thus'  explicitly  declares  his  style.  The  second  volume  contains  a  journal 
sentiments  on  the  occasion.  "  I  beg  leave  to  of  his  studies,  with  remarks  upon  books,  chiefly 
subscribe  my  assent  to  Mr.  Burke's  creed  on  the  in  French  i  together  with  his  s^ialter  publica-. 
revolution  of  France.  1  admire  his  eloquence,  tions  already  mentioned.  GihMt  Mmrnrj,  viith. 
I  approve  his  politics,  I  adore  his  chivalry,  and  lord  Sbtffitl£s  Addittgnt^—A. 
I  can  almost  excuse  his  reverence  fm  church  GIBBONS^  Grinlimc,  a  sculptor  and  carver 
establishments."  Many  passages  of  his  letters  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  his  successors^ 
to  his  most  confidential  friend,  lord  Sheffield,  was  either  a  native  of  Holland  of  English  pai- 
shew  that  in  Us  terror  or  indignation  he  had  rentage,  or  was  the  son  of  x  Dutchman  settled, 
-acquired  a  thorough  aversion  to  even  the  most  in  England.  NolSung  is  known  of  his  educa-^ 
moderate  and  reasonable  reforms.  In  such  a  tion  j  biit  he  brought  himself  into  notice  by  tus 
sute  of  mind  the  authority  of  his  opinigh  can  exquisite  skill  in  carving  flowers  and  ornaments 
stand  for  little ;  and  his  politics  were  always  in  wood.  He  was  recommended  to  Charles  II.,, 
too  personal  to  command  much  deference.  His  who  gave  him  a  place  in  the  board  of  Works* 
return  to  England  in  17931  was,  however,  the  and  employed  him  in  the  decoration  of  his, 
hnmediate  result  of  a  cxU  of  friendship  which  palaces.  The  foliage  in  the  chapel  at  Windsor, 
does  honour  to  bis  heart :  it  was  to  console  the  is  by  his  hand,  as  also  the  carving  of  the  stone. 
friend  above  mentioned  under  a  heavy  domestic  pedestal  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  king  in, 
loss.  He  spent  some  months  with  mat  friend  the  principal  court.  Though  he  occasionally, 
and  in  other  visitSi  when  his  attention  was  for-  undertook  human  figures,  he  did  not  excel  in. 
cibly  called  to  the  progress  of  a  disease,  which  them.  Carving  was  his  peculiar  art,  and  in  it! 
had  subsisted  above  thirty  years,  but  having  be  arrived  at  tne  eminence  of  an  original  ge-, 
long  produced  little  inconvenience,  was  sub-  nius.  "  There  is,"  says  Mr.  Walpok,  "  00  in-, 
mitted  to  in  silence.  Without  entering  into  suncc  of  a  man  before  Gibbons  who  gave  to. 
chirurgical  description,  it  suffices  to  say,  that  wood  the  loose  and  airy  lightness  of  nowers,j 
after  a  second  paftiative  operation,  a  mortilica-  and  chained  together  (he  various  productionssOf 
tion  ensued,  which  carried  him  off  on  Jan.  16,  the  elements  with  a  free  disorder  natur:il  to  each. 
1794,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  His  approach-  species."  After  he  became  known  by  royal 
ing  end  was  so  tittle  suspected  by  himself,  that  patronage,  he  was  employed  in  a  great  variety 
the  scene  was  no  trial  of  his  fortitude  ;  his  last  of  works.  He  carved  the  foHage  in  the  choir  of 
moments  were  perfectly  "tranquil.  Mr.  Gibbon  St.  Paul's,  and  the  font  of  St.  James's  church. 
has  given  a  picture  of  nis  own  character,  which  At  the  houses  of  Burleigh  and  Chaisv/orth  are 
is  probably  near  the  truth.  *'  I  am  endowed  a  great  number  of  his. pred actions,  of  extraor- 
with  a  cheerful  temper,  a  moderate  sensibility,   dlnary  beauty  and   delicacy   of  workmanship. 
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Thip  finest  monumeat  of  his  skill  ia  reckoned  to  woris.  These  are :  "  De  la  VeiitaUe  EIo- 
bc  a  chamber  at  Pctwoith,  cntiched  from  the  quence ;"  "  Reflexion^  sur  la  Rhetoriquc  •," 
(^iliof^ ,  between  the  pictuies  with  festoons  of  "JugemcDS  des  Savans  sur  les  Auteurs' qui  ont 
flovrersand  dead  game.  This  artist,  who  is  traite'de  la  Rhetorique,"  three  volumes  izmo-i 
one  of  the  few  of  whom  England  in  the  last  "  Observations  sur  Ic  Traite  des  Etudes  de 
century  could  boast,  died  at  London  in  1721.  Rollin;"  "  Rhetorica  juxta  Aristotelis  Doctrin- 
Walpde'i  Aruedaiesaf  PturHing,^c,—h,  .  am,Dia!ogiscxpIanat3,"forthe  use  of  hispupils; 
GIBBONS,  Orlando,  an  excellent  musical  and  the  same  in  French,  enlarged  and  correctad, 
composer,  was  born  at  Cambridge  in  1563.  under  (lie  title  of  "  La  Rhctoriqu^  ou  les  Re- 
He  was  made  organist  of  the.  chapel-royal  at  gles  de  T  Eloquence."  In  all  these  works  there 
the  age  of  twentjr-ooe,  and  in  1622  had  a  doc-  .is  much  erudition  and  solidity  of  judgment,  but 
tor's  degree  of  music  from  Oxford,  chiefly  on  the  style  is  somewhat  harsji  and  involved.  H» 
the  recommendation  of  his  friend,  the  learned  ako  pronounced  Orations  on  several  public  oc- 
Camden.  B«ing  oxdercd,  in  1625,  to  attend'  casions,  which  were  printed.  Afortri.  NouV. 
the  solemnity  of  the  marriage  of  Clnirles  L  vii  Diet.  Hitt. — A. 

Henrietta  of  France  at  Canterbury,  he  cauglit  GIBERT,  JoHrf- Peter,   a  French   ccclc- 

the  small-pQx,  which  proved  fatal  to  him.     ne  siastic  und  very  celebrated  canonist,  who  Sou- 

Mas  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.     Gib-  rished  in  the  seventeenth  and  the  former  part  of 

bons  was   without  question  the  best  church  the  eighteenth  century,  was   born  at  Aiz   in 

composer  of  lus  time,  andmanyof  his  works  of  Provence,  in  the  year  i56o.     He  early  devoted 

this  kind,  consisting  of  services  and  antlicms,  himself  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  received 

arc  still  in  use  amaqg  the  best  of  similar  com-  the  clerical  tonsure,  but  did  not  afterwards  pro- 


positions. They  are  characterised  by  pure  ceed  to  any  higher  order.  He  commenced  his 
harmony,  simplicity,  and  grandeur.  He  also  studies  at  the  Jesuits'  college  in  his  nativfe  city, 
.composed  melodies,  in  two  parts,  to  Wlthcrs's     and  was  tlicnce  transfcryed  to  the  university. 


church  hymns  and  spiritual  .songs.  Beeideis  where  he  studied  theology,  and  in  regular 
ihis^^acred  music,  he  pubUshed  "Madrigals  of  course  was  aduiltted  to  the  degrees  of  doctor  in 
five  Parts  for  Voices  and  Viols,"  1612.  The  law,  and  in  divinity.  From  .that  time  his  at- 
!£imily  of  Gibbons  was  musical;  hit  brothers  tention  was  more  particularly  directed  to  the 
iiHUs  and  Edward  were  oi^nists,  one  of  Bristol,  study  of  the  canon  law.  Having  attracted  the 
Jhe  other  of  Salisbury;  and  his  son  Chiisupher  notice  of  M.  du  Chalucet,  bishop  ttf  Toulcm, 
was  princuul  oi^anist  to  Charles.  II.  Burtuj's  that  prelate  eiwaged  htm  to  teach  theology  in 
Hut.  ef  Muiic.     Ma%ukint\i  De- — A.  the  .seminary  tJthat  place,  for  some  lime  ;  and 

-GIBES.T,Balthasa&,  an  eminent  ptofesGor  when  afterwards  the  affairs  ofhis  family  obliged 
i^.belles-lettres>  was  bom  at  Aix  in  1^62.  His  him  to  return  to  Aix,  he  pursued  the  same  plan 
iatber,  who  nras  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  in  the  university  of  that  citjr.  His  predominant 
.x)f  Froveace, '^ent  him  10  study  firU  at  Paris,  inclination  for  studious  retirement,  however, 
and  then  jt  Soissons,  under  the  fathers  of  the  soon  led  iiim  to  relinquish  that  employment ; 
Oratory.  Rctumiogio  Fails,  he  attended  the  and  in  the  year  1703  he  left  his  native  place, 
college  of  Utrcourt  and  the  jSoibonne ;  .and  at  and  removed  to  Parts,  where  his  time  was  di- 
the  age  of  twenty-two  was  apjfiointed  to  teadi  vidcd  hetween  the  favourite  subjects  of  his  en- 
^ihiloiophy  atthe  college.of  B^vais.  In  l££B  quiries*  and  the  exercises  of  devotion.  His 
Xe  was  made  professor  ^jrhetoucin  the  college  mode  of  living  was  as  frugal  and  tcmj>erate  as 
of  Mazann.at  Paris,  iKhich.o£cche,JiJl^d4ur-  .that  of  an  anchoret.-,  and  he  recommended 
ing  more  than  fifty  years,  withjgreat  reputatioa'  .binuelf  to  the  esteem  of  all  vho  Jcnew  him,  by 
He  was  a  zealous  defender  ofthe jirinli^es  .of  .the  unafiected  simplicity  of  his  manners^  h&i 
the  university^  of  which  iie.nas  severtl  itim^s  ,4^our,  and  readiness  to  oblige,  He  carried 
chosen  Tcetoi.  In  .tr]3A  the  ministiy  jofiern!  lhi*4>untereftedncEsasfar  as  possible;{  and -Jus 
him  the  vacant  chaii  of  eloquence  in  tbctcol-  hxreof  a  life  oFhujnhie,  but  peaceable  poverty, 
lege-ioyal,  which  he  refused.  The  univeisitj^  led  him  to  refuse  many  benefices  which  were 
created  him  ihmr  syndic  in  1734.  On  account  ofiored 'hint,  aiid  xreral  vali^able  promotions 
of  a  requisitory,  by  which  he  opposed  the  levo-  that  were  preased  on  his  acceptance.  Five  or 
cation  of  an  .appeal  made  by  the  university  six  yeais  before  his  death,  .the  archbishop  of 
against  the  bull^mgenitus,  thecou)t,ini740,  Rbemis  offered  him  at  the  same  time  a  canoniy 
exiled  him  to  Auxerrc.  He  died  in  the  bllow-  .in  his  cathedral  church,  and  the  appointments 
ing  year  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  Gihcrt  made  ofhis  official  and  secretary  >  but  he  politely  di- 
himself  Jcnown  as.3  writer  Vrjoerenl  cKcqoed    dined  the  proQeied  posts,  determined  that  uo- 
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tliine  should  tempt  him  frbm  the  mode  of  life  manners.     He  was  known  to  pope  I^  X.  who 

which  he  had  adopted.  He  died  in  1736,  when  loved  and  favoured  him.     It  appears  from  some 

a  Uttle  turned  of  sevcnty-sii  years  of  age.    He  elegant  lines  in  a  MS.  copy  of  Vida's  Poetics, 

was  a  canonist  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  that  Giberti  was  taken  from  the  pursuit  of  po- 

consulted  more  than  any  other  person  in  France,  lite  literature,  and  placed  in  the  Kivice  of  some 

by  prelates,  magistrates,  and  others,  on  affairs  person  of  high  rank.     Pope  Clement  VII.  soon 

and  questions  of  the  greatest  importance  and  after  his  elevation,  appointed  him  his  datary, 

difliculty.     And  he  was  free  of  access  to  all  and  employed  him  in  legations  to  the  king  of 

who  wanted  his  advice,  and  never  backward  or  France  and  other  potentates.     In  1  j  23  he  gave 

slow   in  communicating  it.     Notwithstanding  him  the   government  of  TivoII,  and   in    1524 

tlie  large  share  of  his  lime  which  was  occupied  created  him  bishop  of  Verona.     Such,  however, 

by  such  consultations,  and  in  preparing  answers  was  the  confidence  he  placed  in  Giberti,  that 

to  the  numerous  questions  proposed  to  him,  he  he  kept  him  at  Rome,  and  made  much  use  of 

still  found  sufficient  for  the  production  of  nu-  his  counsel.    This,  it  is  supposed,  was  a  prin- 

>  learned  works,  which  arc  held  in  high  cipal  motive  with  the  pontiff  for  adhering  to 


estimation.    They  consist  of  "  The  Duties  of  the  French  party,  by  which  he  was  so  great  a 

K  Christian,  as  laid  down  in  the  1 1 8th  Psalm,"  sufferar.    The  prelate  was  one  of  the  hostages 

I70!,  lamo.  s  '•  Cases  of  Practice,  relating  to  given  by  the  pope  m   1537  to  the  Imperial 

the  Sacraments,  considered  generally  and  par-  army,  on  which  occasion  he  underwent  much 

ticularly  "  1709,  izmo-i  "  Doctrina  Canonum  ill  treatment,  and  was  more  than  once  threatened 

in  Corporc  Juris  inclusotum,  circa  Consensum  with  a  shameful  death.     The  friendship  of  car- 

Farentum  ad  Matrimonlum  Filiorum'minorum,  dinal  Pompeo  Colonna  procured  his  restitution. 

Dtsquisitio  historica,  &c."  1709,  i2mo.i*'Mc-  After  this  storm  he  retired  to  his  bishopric,  on 

moir*  relating  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  Scho-  which  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death,  ex- 

lastjc  Theology,  and  theHistory  of  the  Church,"  cept  when  occasionally  summoned  to  Rome  by 

1710,  i2mo.  intended  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  Paul  III.     He  was  one  of  the  most  exemplary 

and  religious  seminaries  in  their  conferences;  of  prelates,  and  the  sec  of  Verona  under-  his 

»'  Ecclesiastical  Institutions,  and  such  as  relate  conduct  became  a  model  of  ecclesiastical  diicU 

to  Benefices,  according  to  the  Principles   of  plinc.     He  published  admirable  constitutions 

Common  Law,  and  the  Customs  of  France,"  for  the  regulation  of  his  clergy  and  the  per- 

1720  4to.  which  was  reprinted  with  important  formancc  of  divine  worship,   eradicated  many 

additions  takenfromtheMcmoirsofthcClergy,  abuses,  and  was  profuse  in  alms  to  the  poor ; 

in  1716  in  two  volumes  4to. ;  "The  Customs  so  that  Charles  Borromco  (afterwards  canonised) 

of  the  Gallican  Church  with  respect  to  Cen-  took  him  for  his  example,  arid  always  had  his 

sures  and  Irregularity,  generally  and  particulariy  portrait  hung  up  in  his  chamber  in  order  to 

considered"   8tc.  1724*  A^-i  "Tradition,  or  excite  himseu  to  imitate  him.     Hewouldhave 

the  History  of  the  Church,  with  Reference  to  been  raised  to  the  purple  had  not  the  stain  of 

the  Sacrament  of  Marriage,"  taken  from  the  an   illegitimate   birth    presented  an    obstacle, 

documents  preserved  both  by  the  Eastern  and  which,  however,  some  popes  had  got  over  in 

Western   Qiristians,   1725'  '"  *^^*  volumes  ^vonr  of  their  own  kindred.     TTic  palace  of 

4to.  i  "  Canonical  Consultations  relating  to  the  Giberti  wa«  fiHed  with  men  of  worth  and  leam- 

Sac'raments,  generally  and  particularly  consi-  ing,   among  whom  was  the   celebrated  poet 

dered  "  1725,  in  twelve  volumes  iimo. ;  •*Cor-  Flaminio.  He  opened  in  it  a  magnificent  Greek 

pus  Juris  Canonici  per  Regulas  nalurali  Ordine  press,  m  which  were  printed  at  his  own  expence 
dispositae,  Usuque  temperatas,   &  aliunde  de-'   several  works  of  the  Fathers  1  and  in  order  to 

■umpta8,&c."  1736,  in  three  volumes  folio;  render  his  editions  correct,  he  entertained  se- 

togcUier  with  Notes  <Hi  Fcvrct's  treatise  **  On  vera!  Greek  copyists.     He  received  the  desenr- 

Abuses,"  and  father  Cabassut's  "  Juris  Canq-  ed  homage  of  the  men  of  letters  in  his  time, 

luci  Theoiia  &  Praxis,  Sec."     AUrtri.    A&ot.  and  is  mentioned  with  great_  veneration  in  the 

Diet.  Hif/.^M.  poems  of  Fracastorio.     This  worthy  prelate 

GIBERTI,  GiAMMATKO,  a  learned  and  ex-  died  in  1543;     His  wtjiia,  which  have  been 

edkotprelateof  the  churdi  of  Rome,  bom  at  published  collectively,    diiefly  corisst   of  his 

Palermo    was  the  natural  son  of  Francesco  constitutionsaodregulationsforthegovenmwnt 

Gibeitt  *a  Genoese,  admiral  of  the  pope's  fleet,  of  his  church.     Many  of  his  Italian  fetters  are 

He  visked  Rome  at  the  age  of  twelve,  where  found  in  different  epi&tobry  coBecdona-     M6- 

he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  the  quickness  rfri.     fxrahrcii. — ^A. 

of  lus  puts,  and  bis  amiable  disposition  and  <jIBl£UF,  WiLUAUj  «  French  priest  who 
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fiourislied  in  tfe  teventeentfi  centary,  -wss  a 
native  of  Qourges,  wlu>  entered  into  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Oratory,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sor- 
6onne,  in  the  year  i  d  1 2.  Cardinal  Berulle,  the 
Superior  of  the  order  of  the  Carmelites,  in 
France,  constituted  him  his  vicar-general.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Des  Cartes,  father 
Merscnne,  and  other  distinguished  men  of  li- 
terature among  his  contemporaries,  and  ren- 
dered  himself  respected  for  nia  piety  and  vir- 
tues, as  well  as  his  learned  attainments.  He 
Sied  at  St.  Magloire,  in  the  year  1650.  Among 
Other,  works,  he  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  in 
Latin,  "  On  the  Liberty  of  God,  and  ef  the 
Creature/*  1630,410.  which  was  very  favourably 
received  among  the  learned  men  of  his  time, 
»nd  particularly  by  the  divines.  Martri.  Ntuv. 
Dkt.  Hijt.—M. 

GIBSOt^,  Edmund,  a  learned  English  pre- 
late in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom  at 
Bampton  in  Westmoreland,  in  the  year  1669. 
He  was,  initiated  in  grammar  leammg  at  the 
frce^chbol  in  his  native  town,  whence,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  was  sent  to  Queen's  college, 
in  the  univeniity  of  Oxford,  and  entered  a 
scholar  of  that  house.  Ai  the  study  of  the 
Northern  languages  was  then  much  cultivated 
at  Oxford,  Mr,  Gibson  applied  early  to  this 
branch  of  literature,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Ilickes,  made  a  considerable 
and  rapid  proficiency  lit  it.  During  tht  year 
169 1  he  was^lmittedto  the  degree  ofB.  A.  and 
also  offer«d  to  the  public  the  first  fruits  of  his 
studies,  in  a  new  edition  of  "  William  Drum- 
mond's  Polcmo-Middiana,  and  James  V.  of 
Scotland's  Cmtilena  RusticV'  4'^*  illustrated 
with  notes,  discovering  no  little  knowledge  of 
those  languages,  and  interspersed  with  lively 
and  witty  remarks,  suggested  by  the  subjects  of 
those  pieces.  In  1692,  by  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Mill,  the  learned  editor  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, he  publis'.icd  a  Latin  translation,  together 
with  the  original,  of  that  valuable  remain  of 
S3 xon  antiquity,  "  f^e  Chronicon  Saxonicum," 
in  4t6.  accompanied  with  notes  on  the  whole. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  same  year,  like- 
wiie,  he  gave  me  public,  in  quarto,"  Librorum 
Alanuscriptorum  in  duabus  insignibus  Biblio- 
thecia,  altera  Tenisiona  Londini,  altera  Dug- 
daliana  Oxonii,  Catalog  us,"  .with  a  dedication 
10  Dr.  Tenison,  at  that  time  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury  } 
which  prttVed  the  foundation  of  the  author's 
^subsequent  fortune  under  the  auspices  of  that 
Iir.elate.  His  next  publication  was  a  more  cor- 
rect cditiba  than  had  before  appeared  of  Qui>- 


tilian  '*  De  Arte  Oratoria,"  itf93, 4to.?  which 
was  followed,  in  the  year  i6g^,  by  a  new  edi- 
tion of  So  inn  er's  "Treatise  on  the  Roman  Ports 
and  Forts  in  Kent,"  and  the  same  author's 
*'  Julii  Cassatis  Portus  Iccius  illnstratm,*  Svo. 
with  a  new  dissertation  in  defcn.'e  of  ihe  au- 
thor. ,  During  the  year  last  m.n.ioned,  Mr, 
Gibson  commenced  A.M.  ;  and  appears  at  dif- 
ferent periods  within  the  two  following  y:ar3 
to  have  been  elected  a  fellow  of  his  cjiiege, 
and  admitted  into  deacon's  and  priest's  .orders. 
His  embracing  the  clerical  life,  however,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  devoting  a  considerable 
part  of  his  studies  to  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  his  couniiyi  and  about  the  year  1695  he 
published  an  English  translation  Of  <*  Camden's 
Britannia,"  folio,  in  which  be  had  received 
the  assistance  of  some  friends.  Th^s^work  was 
patronised  by  lord  Somers,  who^  soon  after  its 
appearance,.  oSered  the  author  a  living  of 
200I.  a-year  in  the  isle  of  Thaoet,  which  he 
declined  under  an  apprehension  that  the  air  of 
the  situation  would  prove  injurious  te  his  state 
of  health,  which  obliged  him  at  that  time  to 
have  recourse  to  the  salutary  waters  at  Tun- 
iH'idge- Wells.  In  the  year  1696  Mr,  Gibson 
was  appointed  librarian  at  Lambeth,  by  Dr. 
Tenison,  then  archbishop  of  Canteiburv,  who 
received  him  mto  his  family ;  and  in.  tne  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  appointed  morning  preacher 
at  Lambeth  church,  and  produced  '<  Vita  Tho* 
mse  Bodleii,  Equitis  Aurati,"  together  with 
<*  Historia  Bibliothecae  BodleiaiiE,  both  pre- 
fixed to  the  "  Catalogi  Librorum  Manuscripto- 
rum,  in  Anglia  &  Hibemia,  in  unura  coHecti," 
in  two  volumes  folio.  In  1698  he  published, 
in  folio,  "  Reltquia:  SpelmannianK ;  being 
the  Posthumous  Works  of  Sir  Henry  Spelnsan, 
relating  to  the  Laws  and  Antiquities  of  £ngr 
land,  together  with  the  Life  of  the  Author." 
He  was  now  made  domestic  chaplain  to  the 
archbishop,  through  whose  means  he  obtained 
about  the  same  time  the  lectureship  of  St. 
Martin's  in  the  Fields,where  his  grace  had  l^een 
many  years  vicar,  and  in  i  700  vrai  pi^esemed  to 
the  rectory  of  Stisted  in  Essex,  a  peculiar  fif 
the  archbishop's.  Mr.  Gibson  had  not  been 
long  chaplain  to  Dr.  Tenison,  before  he  under- 
took the  defence  of  his  rights,  as  president  of 
the  convocatiou,  during  the  contests  between 
the  two  houses  relating  to  the  forms  and  ex- 
tent of  their  respective  powers  ;  in  the  course 
of  which  he  published  several  pieces,  which  are 
eaumcrated  in  the  first  of  our  subjoined  au- 
thorities. While  this  controversy  was  existing, 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  confeirul 
upon  Mr>  Gibson  by  the  zrchbishopf  in  fjozi 
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GIB         (  4<H  )  ^^'^ 

ftbd  tfl  Ae  foUowing  yeu  our  autfapr  was  pre-  don.    Sooa  after  fcia  traoslittiatfr  to  tMs  luAopa 

ferred  to  the  lectory  of  Lambeth,  and  made  uCi  he  procured  an  endowment  from  ihe  crown 

precentor  and  reiidentiary    of  the    cathedral  for  a  regular  course  of  sermons  on  Sundays,  to 

church  of  Chichester,    Soon  afterwards  he  was  be  preached  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Whitchalt, 

appointed  master  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary,  by  twelve  «dcri[ymcn  of  the  universities  of  Ox- 

with  licence  to  retain  his  precentor  ship,  resi-  ford  and  Cambridge,  selected  in  equal  number( 

dentiaryehip,  and  the  rectory  of  Lambeth.     In  from  each  unlversityi  and  appointed  by  the  bi-* 

the  Jear  1710  Dr.  Gibson  was  promotecf  to  the  shop  of  London  for  the  time  being.     After* 

archdeaconry  of  Surrey ;  the  duties  of  which  wards  he  signalised  his  zeal  for  the  ascendaticy 

he  discharged  with  uncommon  diligence,  mak-  of  the  churcn,  in  the  opposition  which  he  made 

ing  not  only  general,  but  parochial  visitations,  to  the  ciTorts  of  the  protcstant  dissenters,  for 

taot  usual  either  in  this  or  m  other  archdeacon-  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  liberality  an4 

tie*.     In  the  year  1713  Dr.  Gibson  published  justice  of  the  legislature,  a  removal  of  the  op* 

bis  famous  "  Codex  Juris  Kcclesiastici  AngJi-  probrium  and  disability  for  civil  offices  to  which 

tAnii  or  the   Statutes,  Constitution,  Canons,  they  were  subjected  by  the  corporation  anj 

Rubricks,  and  Articles  of  the  Church  of  £ng>  test  acts.     The  same  spirit  he  discovared  in  6t4 

land,  Methodically  digested  under  their  proper  steps  taken  by  him  to  disappoint  the  Quakers,  in 

Ifteds,  &c."  in  folio-     This  work  he  is  said  to  the  hopes  wluch  they  had  formed  of  obtaining 

bivc  formed  a/id  carried  on  under  the  encour-  relief  under  the  prosecutions  carried  on  against 

•jrement  of-  his  patron,  the  archbishop,  wliose  them  for  the  recovery  of  ty  thes.     A  bill  for  this 

timtt  and  directions  he  occasionally  received  for  purpose  received  the  sanction  of  the  House  of 

the  improvement  of  it.     It  is  a  pcrfofmanoi  on  Commons,  and  was  supported  by  the  ministnrf 

Vhich  the  learned  author  has  butowed  va»  U-  but  it  was  thrown  out  of  the  House  of  Lotds^ 

^Br  and  ingettuity ;  but  the  scheme  of  church  >u  consequence  of  the  petitions  against  it  deli, 

^wer  laid  down  in  it,  and   the   suggestion!  Tcred  in  by  the  clergy,  and  the  warm  opposition 

thrown  out  by  the  author  respecting  the  de«r-  «f  the  bench  of  bishops,  to  which  the  advice 

flble  extension  of  clerical  authodty  in  all  mat-  and  exertion  of  our  prelate  materially  contribute 

ters  which  concern  spiritual  persons  and  spi-  ed.      His  lordship's  proceedings  on  this  occa- 

Titual  things,  were  not  only  -excepted  against  sion  were,  doubuess,  influenced  fay  what  be 

1>y  dissenters  from  the  establishment,  but  by  conscientiously  believed  to  be  his  duty  on  be- 

l!he  -  soundest  constitutional  lawyers  within  the  half  of  the  establishment  of  which  he  was  a 

^Itiof  the  church  I  who  maintained,  that  the  member;  but  they  gave  sudi  ofience  to  sit 

jnlnciples  and  claims  advanced  in  it,  admitted  Robert  Walpole,  IJien  prime-minister,  that  from 

in  their  utmost  la^tude,  and  in  all  their  con-  this  time  the  bishop's  interest  and  authority  vi- 

'sequences,  would  be  sufficient  to  establish   a  sibly  declined.     Hitherto,  says  Mr.  Whiston, 

'sacerdotal  empire,  which  miyt  infallibly  draw  he  had  been  long  considered  as  heir  apparent 

4iR  power  to  itself,  and  render  the  civil  magis-  to  the  see  of  Canterbury!  but  his  opposition  Uf 

itrate  Its  minister  and  dependent.  .  Upon  the  the  court  on  the  subject  of  the  Quakers'  bill, 

^eayi  of  archbishop  Tenisonin  171^,  and  the  procured  his  exclusion  from  any  su%  high  pie> 

translation  of  X)r.  Wake  to  Canterbury  from  tlie  tensions.     And  t^is  was  farther  confirmed  br 

'  sec  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Gibson,  in  consequence  of  the  zeal  which  he  shewed  against  the  promo- 

'the  recommendation  qf  the  new  metropolitan,  tion  to  an  English  bishopric  of  Dr.  RundJc, 

was  nominated  his  successor,  and  consecrated  chaplain  to  the  lord-chancellor  Talbot,  on  ac- 

-tomrards  the  beginning  of  the  following  jear.  count  of  the  liberality  of  his  opinions,  to  which 

In  1721  our  prcTatc  was  appointed  dean  01  the  the   more  orthodox   among   the   clergy,  were 

tt>yal  «hapei,  and  in  1723,  upoa  the  death  of  pleased  to  attach  the  suspicion  of  deism.     He 

Ustiop  Robinson,  he  was  translated  from  Lin-  was  also  at  this  time  rendered  obnoxious  to  the 

eobl  to  the  see  of  London.     For  this  imjpoitant  men  in  power,  by  various  intelligent  and  spirit- 

situatioh  in  the  church  Dr.  Gibson's  abilities,  ed  attacks  on  the  principles  in  his  "  Codex,** 

and  regular  method  in  the  conduct  of  business,  which  the  authors  contended  were  inimical  to 

peculiarly  qnatiiied  him.     So  sensibk  were  the  the  civil  constitution  of  this  country,  and  h^ 

ministry,atthistime,of  histalentsanddiligence,  vourableto  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and .  persecu- 

tfiat  for  several  years,  and  more  especially  dur-  tion.     One  01  the  most  able  of  these  attacks 

~ing  the  long  declining  state  of  health  of  arch-  was  conductedby  the  recorder  of  B^stol,  after- 

-bi»iop  Wake,  abnost  every  thing  relating  to  waids  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  at  the  instigation  of 

the  affairs  of  the  church  was,  in  agrcacmea-  lord  Hardwicke,  lord  chief-iustice  of  uie  Court 

•BiiBevcoofi^edto-tlKcaresftlRbuhopoflKiD-  of  'King's-bencb  i  which  tm  called  for  o«r 
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ipftln  iu^  iittcf  the  forjiKr  mt^itnle.  Hm-  wtUi  a  mll-wrtttea  pr«f»»i  exhibiting  a  con- 

brdship  it  likewise  said  to  have  incurred  the  cise  riew  of  tbe  sentiment*  of  Mr.  Boytc,  Mr. 

sersDnal  dislike  o£  the  lunz,  on  account  of  the  Lockci  and  sir  Isaac  Newton,concerningChnst' 

becoming  freedom  with  which  he  censured  the  ianity.     He  also  made  a  collection  of  the  hest 

tutc  for  disEipation  and  vicious  indulgence  en-  pieces  that  were  written  against  Popery  during 

fouragcd  by  the  frequency  of  masquerades,  ia  the  reign  of  king  James  It.  and  published  them 

which  his  majesty  took  great  delight,  and  of  his  with  a  preface  in  1 738,  in  three  volumes  folio, 

procuring  an  address  to  the  king  from  aeveral^  For  the  titles  and  subjects  of  bit  occasional 

of  the  bishc^s,  praying  for  the  entire  suppres-i  sermons,  discourses,  charges,  &c<  we  refer  to 

^ion  of  such  pernicious  amusements.     But  not-  the  Bio^  Brit^    Bril'uh  Biog. — M. 

withstanding  tliat  the  blUiop  had  lost  his  in-  GID£ON,  judge  of  Israel  ui  the  durteenA 

fiuoace  at  court,  and  that  he  met  with  many  century  B.C.  was  die  son  of  Joash,  a  person  of 

discouragements  in   checking  the  progress  of  some  consideration  in  the  tribe  of  Manastdt, 

ipUBorality,  yet  he  still  persevered  in  that  dili-.  who  lived  in  the  city  of  Ophrah.     Atthe  time 

gsnt  exercise  of  the  duties  of  his  paatpral  office,  when  the  memorable  events  in  Gideon's  life 

vhich  appeared  to  him  most  likely  to  promote,  commenced,  the  Israelites  had  been  for  sevea 

tbe'best  interests  of  religion  and  virtue.    H«.  years  oppres^eil  and  plundered  by  the  Midian- 

vrote  atui  printed  several  pastoral  letters,  ad-  ites,  who  made  annual  incursions  into  their 

dressed  to  the  clergy  and  laity,  intended  to  op-;  counti^j  wasting  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 

ppw  thp  growth  of  infidelity  and  enthusiasm;  diiving  off  die  cattle,  which  the  fugitive  inhar 

mt   well  as   visitation  charges,  occasional  scr-  bitants  were  not  able  to  secure  in  the  moun- 

f^ons,  uid  small  tracts  against  the  prevailing  tainous  districts.     These  calamities  were  suf- 

yices  of  the  age.    These  last,  have  been  often  fered  by  Providence  to  be  inflicted  upon  them, 

feprinted  in  England,  and  also  in  Ireland,  by  aa  a  just  punl^mentf<)rtheirviccsand  idolatry; 

the  particular  recommendation  of  archbishop  and  when  a  spirit  of  reformation  had  begun  to 

$ynge ;'  and  we  are  informed  that,  in  the  de-  prevail,  God  was  pleased  to  appoint  Gideon  to 

cliqe  of  his  life,  bishop  Gibson  received  more  be  the  instrument  of  their  deliverance,  and  re- 

^tisfaction  from  the  repeated  calls  for  these  storatioa.to  a  peaceable  and  flourishing  cond^ 

iiractical  pieces,  than  from  the  honours  con-  tion.     He  was  threshing  hjs  com  in  a  private 

erred  on  nim,  by  his  larger  works  of  a  disciplin-  place  where  it  was  concealed  from  the  midtan- 

artan  and  controversial  nature.     His  lordship's  ites,  when  a  divine  messenger,  clothed  tn  hu- 

Sonstttution  vra&  naturally  strong  aud  vigorous  j  man  form,  presented   himself  before  him,  and 

^Ut  bfi  had  fairly  worn  it  out  by  his  laoorloua  tainted  him  as  the  destined  deliverer  of  Israel, 

St|tdies>  and  the  business  of  various  idnds  with  who  should  be  supernaturally  directed  in  re- 

Which  much  of  histime  was  occupied.     For  storing  their  independence  and  security.  Gideon 

tome  time  before  hifi  death  he  was  vei^y  sensi-  appears  at  first  to  have  taken  the  angel  for  one 

ble  of  his  decay,  and  frequently  complamed  of  of  his  countrymen,  and  not  only   declared  to 

a  languor  which  hung  about,  him.     He  died  at  him  his  disbelief  chat  he  should  be  favoured 

Bath  in  1743,  when  about  seventy-nine  years  with  any    such    supernatural  aid,  but   seemed 

pf  age,   with  true  ^ristian  fortitude,  and  .in  even  to  doubt  of  the  divine  interference  on  be- 

Eirfect  tranquillity  of  mind.     To  the  par.iicu-  half  of  their  fathers  in  preceding  timos,  while 

rs  already  mentioned  respecting  bishop  Gib-  he  considered  their  present  condition  tp  be  a 

ton's  public  character  we  have  to  add,  that  he  sufficient  proof  of  uieir  being  renounced  and 

{)OCS^ied  the  social  principles  iu  an  eminent  forsaken  by  God.     He  was  soon  satisfied,  how- 

degiee,  and  that  his  beneficence  and  charity  ever,  that  the  personage  before  him  was  the 

were  very  extensively,  though  privately,  exer-  bearcrof  a  divine  commission  i  and  every  doubt 

cited,     fidr.  Whiston  has  recorded  the  follow-  respecting  his  own  designation  was  dispelled, 

ing   extraordinary  instance  of  his  generosity:  when  the  angel  directed  that  the  provision  pre- 

ihat  he  freely  gave  two  thousand  five  hundred  pared  for  his  entertainment  should  be  placed 

pounds,  which  were  left  him  by  Dr.  Crow,  on^  upon  an  adjoining  rock,  from  which  he  caused 

of  his  chaplains,  to  Dr.  Crow's  own  relations,  fire  miraculously  to  proceed  and  consifme  the 

who  were  in  indigent  circumstances.     Besides  whole,  and  then  bst^tancouslyvanished.When 

the  works  which  we   have  enumerated,   his  Gideon  had  recovered  from  the  surprise  and 

lordship  printed  a  collection  of  Discourses  pub-  dread   which   such   circumstances  must  have 

iished  by  Mr.  Addison,  and  others  of  the  laity,  created,  by  receiving  assurancwT'of  the  divine 

affainst  atheism  and  infidelity,  and  in  defence  protection  and  support,  he  held  himself  in  rea- 

pi  th»  G^uUtiaa  leli^oo  i  wluch  he  iauoduced  dioew  to  execute  the  ciders  of  Heaven.    The 
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GIT)  (    406    )  G'l-D' 

"Brst  commission  which Ticreceivrf  was  to  de-'  he  executed  it,  was -instnicteil  to  TeconAmtW 
etroy  the  altar  and  ftovc  at  Ophrah,  consecrated'  their  outposts,  accompanied  only  by  his  servant. 
to  Baal.  This  task,  owing  to  the  gross  SHper-  While  he  was  employed  on  tiiis  business,  he 
•tition.of  his  relations  anH  fellow- citizens,  he  heard  one  soldier  relate  a  dream,  and  another 
oould  only  perform  by  n^ht,  with  the  aid  of  give  an  interpretation  of  it,  whidi  shewed  that 
-Confidential  servants.  When  in  the  morning  the  impres^on  already  made  on  his  enemy'* 
Hit  inhabitants  discovered  what  had  been  done,  minds  was  highly  favourable  to  his  projected 
arid  obtained' intimation  that  Gideon  was  prin-  enterprise.  Upon  this  he  returned  immediately 
.ctpalJy  concemctl  in  it,  they  tumultuously  as-  to  hie  choaeti  troop,  and  dividing  it  into  throe  ^ 
Etpibled  before  ihc  house  of  Joash,  and  de-  companies,  furnished  each  man  with  a  trumpeti 
^landed  that  he  should  deliver  up  his  son  to  be  and  an  earthen  pitcher  containing  a  lamp  or  a 
ptjt  to  death,  for  his  sacrilege  against  Baal,  torch,  with  directions  to  follow  his  example  in 
■  'rho  old  man,  however,  who  had  probably  been  the  use  of  them.  A  little  after  midnight,  these 
convinced  tliat  his  son  had  received  a  divine  three  ccmpames  were  led  towards  diSerent 
commission  to  deliver  and  reform  the  Israelites,  quarters  of  the  enemy's  camp;  when  at  a  con- 
b9ld]y  defended  his  cause,  and  by  his  reason-  certed  signal  they  brake  their  pitchers,  displayecf 
"ings  and  represents tioA^  seems  to  have  made  their  lighted  torches,  sounded  their  trumpeta« 
them  either  ashamed  or  afraid  of  vindicating'  and  shouted  at.  intervals,  "The  sword  of  the 
the  honours  of  a  pretended  deity,  who  was  in-  Lord  and  of  Gideon!"  This  stratagem  pro- 
capable  of  inflicting  vengeance  on  the  violators  duced  an  alarm  and  consternation  in  the  ene^ 
of  his  sanctuary.  On  this  occasion  Gideon  ac-  my 's  camp,  which  involved  them  in  complete 
quired  the  surname  of  Jerubbaal,  signifying  rum.  For  when,  starting  out  of  their  sleep, 
^ther  the  enemy  of  Baal,  or  let  £aal  look  to  they  .perceived  the  glare  of  the  lights  breaking 
Rimself.  Gideon's  next  commission  was  to  In  upon  them  on  three  several  sides,  and  heard 
disperse  the  army  of  the  Midianites,  Amaiek-  the  continued  sound  of  the  trumpets,  an4  the 
ites,  and  their  allies,  which  in  immense  num-  loud  shouts  of  the  different  companies,  they 
Icrs  hafi  penetrated  into  the  valley  of  Jezrecl,  were  filled  with  amazement  and  horror,  and 
with  jlie  intention  of  plundering  and  ravaging  conceiving  themselves  surprised  by  a  multitude 
the  country.  For. this  purpose  he  collected  a  of  foes,  their  disorder  became  irntrievaMc. 
hody  of  thirty-two  thousand  menfrom  the  tribes  "  And  the  Lord  set  every  man's  sword  against 
jof  M.inasseh,  Asher,  Zebulon,  and  Naphiali,  his  fellow,  even  throughout  the  whole  host." 
with  whom  he  advanced  to  meet  the  invading  Bj  the  terror  which  had  seized  rtiem  tliey  were 
host,  after  having  the  certainty  of  his  conquest  rcndere<1  incapable  of  distinguishing  their  ftlcndi 
,over  them  confirmed  by  a  repeated  miracle,  from  their  enemies,  and,  attacking  each  olAitTt 
"When  he  had  approached  near  to  the  enemy,  i.  dreadful  slaughter  cnsuW.  The  remains  tJ 
God,  who  determined  that  their  defeat  should  the  mighty  host  which  escaped  the  carnage  bF 
J>e  brought  about  in  a  manner  thdt  should  un-  this  fatal  night,  fled  on  all  sides  ;  when  Gideon 
equivocally  pioclaim  'his  signal  interference,  commenced  his  pursuit  of  them,  summoning 
and  not  afford  any  occasion  to  the  Tsraclites  to  the  troops  which  had  been  disbanded  to  cut'oB 
ascribe  it  to  their  own  numbers  or  valour,  com-  their  refteat,  and  calling  upon  the  Ephraimites, 
manded  Gideon  to  make  proclamation  through  and  thoother  tribes  nearest  the  scene  of  action, 
his  army,  tliat  all  those  who  entertained  any.  to  join  in  completing  their  destruction.  By  the 
apprehensions  'With  resject  to  the  issue  of  the  numbers  of  armed  men  who  fpeedHv  crowded 
contest,  were  at  Tiberiy  to  depart.  Of  this  to  his  banner,  he  was  enabled  to  follow  the 
proclamation  jsuch  numbers  took  advantage,  fugitives  otl  all  their  different  routes,  to  capture 
that  there  remained  but  ten  thousand  with  or  destroy  their  remaining  forces,  and  to  maki 
Gideon,  who  w.cre  resolved  to  venture  -their  prisoners  of  their  prim;es  and  king<i,  whom  h* 
Jives  in  the  cause  of  Iheir  country.  But  even  put  to  the  swoird,  in  just  retribution  of  their 
this  body  was  declared  more  numerous  than  crucfltles  and  barbarities.  By  these  memorable 
yns  necessary  to  put  in  execution  the  purpose  events  the  Israelites  were  restored  to  a  state  of 
Qf  Heaven,  and  three  "hundred  only  were  se-  freedom  and  security.  So  great  wjs  their  gra^ 
jectetj,  by  a  trial  which  God  appointed,  who  titude  towards  their  deliverer,  that  they  would 
WeretobeGidcon'ssolecompanlonsinproducing  willin^lyhave  conferred  upon  him  and  nis  suc- 
the  discomfiture  of  the  confederates.  Gideon  cessors  the  hereditary  supreme  dominion  of 
now,  at  the  divine  suggestion,  formed  a  strata-  their  couotryr  hut  he  refused  that  dignity  be- 
g.em  calculated  to  throw  the  vast  host  of  his  cause  it  would,  Imve  been  an  invasion  of  the 
fnemics  into  Inextricable  coti6i^on;'i>utbcfor«  tights  of  that  tbeocratical.  government  wbicli 
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WW  eitnbli^eil  by  their  great  legislator,  and  peratoie  Jfustlniano  i"  »nJ  "  Index  JKston  Re^- 

ronfiried  himself  to  the  office  of  judge  under  rum  RoniHnantin-"     BajU.     Afereii^  ■    Freheri 

that  administration.     He  aTailed  himsdf,  how-  Thtalr. — A- 

erer,  of  die  credif  which  his  late  services  had  GIGGEO,  Anthort,  a  learned  Italian  ec- 
xcquircdhim,  to  requests  donation  of  the  gold-  clesiastic  and  oriental  scholar,  who  floumhrd 
en  ear-rings  and  other  valuable  spoils  which  during  the  former  part  of  the  seventeenth  ccn- 
iJiey  had  taken  from  their  slaughtered  foes;  (ury-  He  became  a  priest  of  the  eongrcgitiJn 
TVith  this  request  they  readily  complied,  and  of  Oblali,  founded  by  St.  Chatlej  Boiromeo  ;t 
he  made  dsc  of  them  in  erecting  3  monument,  Milan,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doc- 
OTtrophy,  at  Ophrah,  to  commemorate  the  ex-  tor  by  the  Ambrosian  college  in  that  ciiy.  He 
traordinary  circumstances  which  had  preceded  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
and  accompanied  his  triumph  over  the  Midian*  "Commentaries  of  R,  R.  Solomon,  Abea 
itcs.  -Whether  in  this  proceeding  he  was  ac-  Ezza,  and  Levi-Gcrsom,  on  the  Book  of  Pro- 
'tu^llt»I  by  vanity,  or  ill-judged  pious  motives,  verbs,"  published  at  Milan  in  1620,  4to- ;  and 
the  Kicred  text  informs  us  that  "The  thing  he  also  drew  up  a  "  Chaldee  and  Targumic 
became  a  snjrre  onto  GideoA  and  his  house."  Grammar,"  adapted  to  the  corrupted  state  of 
After  his  death  it  bofcame  the  occasion  of  anew  the  Chaldee  dialect  in  the  later  Targums, 
kind  of  idolatry  among  the.  tsmetites,  whose  which  is  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian 
apostacy  from  the  worship  of  the  true  (iod  was  library.  But  the  work  which  principally  con- 
accompanied  with  ingratitude  to  the  family  of  tributed  to  his  reputation  was,  "  Thesaurus 
their  benefactor,  the^elTects  of  which  are  detailed  LingUK  Arabicae,  ecu  Lexicon  Arabico-Latin- 
i!f  the  Scripture  History.  Gideon  was  judge  um,"  1632,  in  four  volumes  folio,  which  is 
of  Israel  for  forty  years,  during  which  lime  held  in  ^eat  esteem.  As  a  recompence  for 
none  of  their  enemies  dared  to  molest  them-,  the  learning  and  industry  which  it  discovered, 
and  he  died  in  a  good  old  age,  about  the  year  pope  Urban  VIII.  nominated  the  author  to  an 
1236,  B.C.  Book  ofjudgtf,  ch.  vi.  vii.  viii.  honourable  post  in  the  college  de  Propaganda 
'Anc.  Un.  Hut.  vol.  iV.  b.  i.  eh.  vli. — M.  at  Rome ;  but  he  died  when  on  the  point  of 
GIFFEN,  Hubert  (Latin,  Obtrtut  Gifit-  sottuig  out  for  that  city,  in  the  same  yearia, 
niusj,  a  lawyer  and  philologist)  was  a  native  of  which  his  grand  work  made  its  appearance. . 
Buren,  in  the  country  of  Oueldres.  He  studied  .  Lattdi'i  Hut.  dt  la  Lit.  iltalk^  vol.  y.  liv.  w's. . 
at  Louvain,  Paris,  and  Orieans,  at  which  last  ari.  1.  Nittw.Dict.  Hiit. — M. 
he  graduated  in  kw  in  i?^?-  He  then  went  GILBERT,  sir  Humphrey,  one  of  the 
to  Italy  in  the  tr^  of  the  French  embassador  to  gallant  adventurers  of  queen  EUzabeth's  reigq, 
Venice  ;  and  afterwards  visited  Germany,where  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  DCr 
he    taught    philosophy  and  jurisprudence  at  vonsbire,  wherehe  was  bornahout  1539.  -  His  . 

-  Serasburg,  Altdorf,  ana  Ingoldstadt.     He  was  a  mother,  after  becoming  a  ^ridow,  married  Mr. 

Protestant  in  his  youth,  but  quitted  that  sect  for  Ralegh,  by  whom  she  had  the  celebrated  sir 

-die  catholic  religion  previously  to  his  being  in-  Walter;  so  that  tliese  congenial  spirits  were 

Tited  to  the  Imperial  court,  Where  the  emperor  half-brothers.  Humphrey  was  educated  at  Eton 

Rodolph  bestowed  upon  him    the  offices  of  and  Oxford,  but  hus  disposition  inclined  him  ra- 

'  counsellor  and  refermdary.     Being  tent  on  a  ther  to  an  active  than  a  literary  life.     He  was 

'  commission  into  Bohemia,  he  died  at  Prague  in  early  introduced  to  the  court,  and  there  acquired 

i(So4,  aged  above  seventy.     Gi&niiis  published  that  ardour  of  loyalty  which  was  the  ruling  pas- 

'SCreral  pieces  relative  to  his  own  profession,  sion  of  those  who  approached  the  person  of  the 

'  but  is  better  known  by  hii  phikJogitkl  laboun.  maiden  queen.  He  first  bore  arms  in  the  expedi- 

He  gave  notes  and  comments  upon  Homer,  tion  to  Havre  in  1553 ;  and  in  that  aud  several 

■Upon  Aristotle's  Politics  and  Ethics,  and  upon  subsequent  enterprises  he  so  well  approved  his  . 

Lucretius.  Of  this  last  performance  Mr.Wake-  courage  and  conduct,  that  he  was  sent  over  to 

field  says,  that  his  comments  are  rather  copious  Ireland  to  assist  iu  queHingfhe  disorders  of  that 

than  exact,  and  that  he   was  desritute   of  a  country,  and  rose  there  to  the  chief  command 

coTTCct  judgment,  thoueh  diligent  and  erui^te.  in  the  province  of  Munster.     As  a  reward  for 

(P''rf-  ad  edit.  Lueret.J    He  was  deeply  en-  ■  his  successful  services  he  received  knighthood 

gaged  in  some  of  riie  literary  squabbles  of  the  in  1570,  frpm  the  lord  deputy  Sydney,  and  then 

time,  particularly  with  Lambinus,  who  accused  >  retiuned  to  England,  where  he  siamcd  an  heir-  - 

him-of  being  a  plagiary.  There  arc  six  Letters  ess  of  good  fortune.     In  1571  he  served  as  a 

erf  this  author  in  the  "  Sylloge  Epist.  Virorum  :  burgess-in  parliament  for  Plymouth. .   Oa  this 

~  ClMriM."    He  WTot«  alto  "Covqunt.  de  Im-'  ocoaioft.hM.  panegyrist,  in  the^Biog.  Brican* 


panegyrist,  in  the^Biog.  Britan*  . 
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menlibris  a  proof  of  Us  hjiitj,  ^ich,  perhaps,  ocFUt,  -xnd'  dug  vp  aomi  ote,  ^hUh  scent  folly 

Aiay  not  be  regarded  with  univ«rsftl  approbation,  to  have  coavinced  sir  Hui^^iuey  that  the  mcanf 

*'  He  drew  upon  himself,"    says   the  writer,  •(  wealth  were  in  his  reach.     Well  knowing  thf 

"  very  ill  treatment  from  one  Mr.  Wcntworth,  temper  of  Ids  royal  mistrcBi,  he  told  his  friend^ 

for  the  pains  he  took  to  moderate  that  licentious-  that  he  did  not  doubt  of  beii^  able  to  borrow 

ness  of  speech,  which  he  conceived  might  be-  ten  thousand  pounds  of  her  for  another  cxpedt- 

come  as  dangerous  to  the  liberties   of  the  sub-  tion  next  year.     Misfortune,  howeTer>  'wasim- 

i*cct,  as  offensive   to  the  queen's  prerogative."  pendii^  over  him.     Hit  largetit  ship  was  lost  in 

'eter  Wentworth  was  at  that  time  almost  the  a  storm  with  all  the  crew  except  twelye,. and  bis 

only  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  dared  miner  and  ore  periabed  with  her.     He  himself 

to  speak  like  the  repreaentatire  of  a  free  people;  had  gone  on  board  a  small  sloop  of  ten  tons,  tof 

and  tlie  danger  to  the  public  liberties  was  cer-  the   purpose  of   farther  exploring   the  coaU. 

tainly  rather  that  they  should  be  lost  through  After  this  disaster  he  could  pot  be  persvadeijl^o 

disuse,  than  injured    by  abuse.     The    iirst  of  shift  his  station  to  liis  larger  remaining  ress^ 

the  reasons  assigned  for  sir  Humphrey's  inter-  heroically  refusing  to  desert  the  li^le  crew  with 

fcrence  is  therefore  mere   cant.     In   tfys  he  whom  he  had  cacoameted  £o -siuiy  d^f^xM- 

sailed  with  a  reinforcement  to  colonel  Morgan  He  steered  homeward  is  the  midst  of  a  .tom- 

in  Flanders.     His  thoughts  were  now  much  oc-  tpcstuous  sea  ;  and  on   the  ptb  of  Scptembe];, 

cupied  with  those  schemes  for  the  adrancenient  when  his  small  bark  w^s.in  manifest  dau^i-Hd 

of  maritime  discovery,  and  theimprovemeata'f  femadeiing,  he  was  seen  by  the  crew  ^  the 

trade  and  navigation,  which  were   beooming  other  vessel  sitting  In  the  stencn  with  a  bsq^  4n 

popular  in  England;  ami  in  1^7(5  he  published  his  hand,  and  was  heard  to  cry,  "  Courage^  Dw 

a  "  Discourse  to  prove  a  Passage  by  the  Kortb-  iads!  we  are  as  near  heaven  atsca.  as  at,land., 

west  to  Cathaia  and  the  East-Indies."     I'his  is  About  midnight  the  bark  was  swallowed  up  hf 

represented  as  being  a  solid  and  scientific  per-  the  ocean,  and  all  on  board  perished  with  her. 

formance,  written  in  a  plain  styJe  aftd  goodm»-  .He  deserves  to  bp  .recorded  among  die  bcne- 

thod.     It  is  probable  that'he -himsdf  designed  factors  to  kia  country,  since  his.  project  of  acU 

to  make  attempts  for  the  discovery  ^f  this  sup-  -tHi^  Newfoundliad,  though- not  brongfat  to  ef- 

posed  passage ;  but  an  anterior  project  was  diat  feet  by  hima^i  was  soon  aftei  realised  under 

of  settling  some  of  the  countries  in  the  north-  his  patent  soiar  ae  to  be  of  great.advaniage  to 

ern  part  of  America.     For  this  purpose-  he  ob-  the  finery  from  this  jcouhtry,  established  ypon 

tatned  letters  patent  from    the  crown  in- tS78,  Jttcoast.     ^«g.  Bnlaft'^—A. 

■  giving  him  full  powers  for  prosecuting  disco-  GILBERT    or    GikSsajpi    Wiuluii,    a 

veries,  and  making  settlements,  in  the  unoccH-  phyncian  and  experimental  philosopher,    wM 

pied  hnds  of  Nrnth' America.     Heattemptod  .bom  in  1540  at  Col«hestcr,  of  which  town  iiis 

to  associate  several  persons  in  his  undertaking,  fa^r  had  been   recorder.     After  studjrjng  at 

but  with  little  snccess.     At  lengtJi  he  fitted  out  -;botfa  the  Xoglish  unirersities  accordine  to.jfc. 

an  expedition,  of  what  kind  we  arc  tn>t  told.  Wood  (his  epitaph  ni«itiens  only  CanwiudgeJ, 

with  which  he  sailed  to  Newfoundland  )but  he  he  trsvellod  abroad  forirapreveiqeiU^  aad.ffo- 

continued  there  only  a  short  time,  and  retwra-  :bat>ly'pursued  the-studyof  phyncfuid  gradual 

ed,   as  appears,   without  having  efiectod  any  in  it  at  aontefgreign  university.     RetumiagvJCo 

'diing.     Perhaps  it  was  only  meant  as  an  explor-  his  own.  aauntry,  he  settled  in  London  aDoiit 

atory  vapge;  for  he  persisted   in hris -design,  ie73,becaBa«ainembeTo£thaCcllegeof  Physi- 

ind  in  1583,  wi^  the  assistance  of  his  frimias,  ctans,  and  pnotited  in  his  profession  withgreaC 

and  his  brewer  sir  W.  Ralegh,  bad  Aiustered  ^  a  vqnuatian. .  Qveen  Elizabeth  ffj^oiotcd  hif^ 

small  fleet,  -with  Which  he  proceeded  again  to  bet  first ^pbysicunt  and  gwe  him.  a  fsjision ; 

Newfoundland. '  He  took  possession  of  the  har-  and  king  }am9a  ooatinued  bim-inithe  same  j>ost. 

bour  of  St.  John,  in  the  queen's  name>  and  He  tfisdja  a6o3>  aod  was  ;btined  at  Colches- 

granted  Icasesof  the  cironmiacent  country,  as  ter,  where  a  handaomo  mqiuuncAt  .was  ercctfd 

patentee,  to  those' of  his  company  who  chose  to  to  his  memory.    Dr.  Gilbe^  has  ;pefpetuatfd 

take  them.     He  had  carried  out  with  him  a  his  name  fay  a  work  in  natural  pnilosopt^, 

Saxon  miner  ;  for  the  notion  of  vying  with  the  which  aSbtds  one  of  rfie  carl|est  exan^S  of 

Spaniards  in  their  possession  of  the  gotd  and  the  method. of  treating  Guch  subjects  on  the 

silver  of  the  new  world  occupied  the  minds  of  •  basis  of  expertmental-ctiqUiry-'l  his- w»s  his  book 

all  other  adventurers,  and  was,  in  reality,  die  "He  Magnete, 'inagBetiC>squ«i  Corporihus,,  & 

Eoul  of  their  cnteTpiiseB.     This  man  pretended  demagnoMagnete'Xelturei'Phyfiialog^^  nom»" 

'  -  to  hxvc  discoTeied  a  very  lioh  dlver'nsie.  eo^e  I^md*  i6aoi:mio.    'Sim  peifopBMice}  the.cpip- 
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fo9ition,of  which  had  occupied  many  years  of  Albanitjs,  who  is  supposed  to  have  ]\vei  at  an 
is  life,  is  the  first  complete  syscem  of  magnet-  earlier  period.  His  latter  surname  is  derived 
ism.  Itbeginswitlia  historyof  all  that  had  Decn  from  the  circumstance  of  a  memorable  victory 
observed  by  the  ancients  and  modems  concern-  gained  by  the  Britons  over  the  HaxonS)  a't  the 
ing  this  remarkable  power  in  nature,  in  which  hill  of  Badon,  now  Bath,  about  the  time  of  hit 
he  records  several  Englishmen  as  acquainted  nativity.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Iltutus,  abbot  of 
with  both  the  variation  and  declination  of  the  Morgan,  and  became  a  monk  of  Bangor,  where 
needle.  He  then  proceeds  to  account  for  its  he  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  learning  of 
various  phenomena  under  the  following  heads :  the  times ;  and  patiiciUarly  (o  the  study  of  the 
1.  Its  nitraction  :  i.  Its  direction  to  the  poles  of  Scriptures,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
the  earth,  and  the  earth's  vcrticity  and  fixed-  duties  of  a  public  preacher.  If  wc  arc  to  credit 
ness  to  certain  points  of  the  world:  3.  Its  varia-  the  account  of  his  life  by  an  anonymous  author, 
tion:  <).  Ilsdcclinaiion.  All  these  he  illustrates  published  by  John  a  Bosco  from  a  MS.tnth: 
by  a  multitude  of  experiments  elucidated  by  l*loreiitine  library,  he  vislied  Ireland,  at  the 
diagrams;  and  he  attempts  to  form  a  theory  of  request  of  Americus,  afterwards  king  of  that 
the  whole  upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth's  country,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
being  one  vast  ma^ret.  He  suggests  a  variety  zeal  and  success  in  converting  Pagans,  confnt- 
of  practical  deductions  important  to  navigation,  ing  Heretics,  establishing  monasteries,  and  in 
particularly  the  use  of  the  declination  in  dis-  reforming  the  corrupt  state  of  principles  and 
covering  die  latitude  at  sea>  This  work  has  manners  which  had  become  prevalent  among 
been  much  commended  by  several  English  writ-  the  Christians  in  that  island.  After  his  rctunt 
ers,  and  was  also  received  with  interest  abroad,  from  Ireland,  he  visited  the  monastery  of  Lhan- 
Lord  Bacon  instances  it  as  a  very  meritorious  carvan,  lately  founded  by  a  pious  nobleman  of 
attempt  to  found  a  philosophical  theory  upon  South  Wales,  and  engaged  other  persons,  emi^ 
experiment,  according  to  his  own  principles,  nent  for  their  rank  and  character,  to  follow  his 
It  may  he  added,  that  tiie  celebrated  Halleyafter-  example.  He  also  appears  to  hava  spent  some 
wards  applied  Gilbert's  notion  of  a  great ,  in-  time  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  near  the 
ternal  magnet  in  the  earth,  to  explain  die  varia-  vrall  of  Severus ;  since  he  relates  that  he  was 
tion  and  dipping  of  tlic  needle.  Dr.  Gilbert's  himself  a  witness  to  the  attacks  made  by  the  Ca' 
attention  to  the  nautical  art  was  farther  evinced  ledonians  upon  that  barrier  against  their  inroads, 
by  his  invention  of  two  very  ingenious  instni-  and  that  he  saw  them  demolish  a  part  of  it. 
mcnts  for  ascertaining  the  latitude  of  any  place  Accor<hng  to  some  writers,  he  likewise  visited 
without  assistance  from  the  heavenly  bodies.  France  and  Italy,  whence  he  returned  to  his  na- 
Long  after  his  death  a  work  of  his  was  publish-  tive  country,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as 
ed  from  two  MS.  copies  in  the  library  of  sir  an  indefatigable  and  useful  preacher,  who  ex- 
William  Boswell,  entitled  "  De  Mundo  noatro  ercised  undaunted  freedom  in  censuring  the 
Bublunari  Fhilosophia  nova,"  .^fflj'.  i65i,4to.  vices  of  the  age.  IntheyearfSi  hewrotchii 
Thi«  is  an  attempt  to  establi^  a  new  STStem  of  "  Epistola  de  Ezcidio  Britannix,  &  Castiga- 
natural  philosoMiy  upon  the  ruins  of  thatof  tk)neOrdinis£cclesiastici,"cpiitainingalamenta' 
Aristotle,  which  he  attacks  with  great  vigour,  tion  over  the  miseries  and  almost  total  ruin  of 
Like  many  other  philosophers,  however,  he  has  his  countrymen,  and  severe  reproofs  of  the  cor- 
been  more  successful  in  pulling  down  than  in  ruption  and  proSigacy  of  manners  In  M-hich  all 
building  up,  for  with  some  just  conceptions,  his  ranks  were  sharers,  and  of  which  he  draws  a 
system  contains  much  extravagant  hypotheses,  frightful  picture.  Archbishop  Usher  refers  thij 
In  common  with  Kepler,  he  supposes  the  epistle  to  the  year  564 ;  but  Cave,  on  the  au- 
heavenly  bodies  to  be  a  kind  of  animated  being,  thority  of  Ralph  de  Dicctus,  Poiydor^  Virgil^ 
ponesting  an  intell^ent  principle.  He  also  Bale,  &c.  gives  It  the  date  which  we  have 
makes  great  use  of  his  favourite  magnetism  in  adopted.  This  curious  remain  of  liritishecclc- 
his  speculations.  This  piece  seems  to  have  ex-  siastical  antiquities  was  first  printed  byPolydoid' 
cited  little  attention,  though  its  editor  was  the  Virgil,  in  1525,  Svo.  from  an  imperfect  and' 
Inrned  Grutcr,  Biog.  Briten,  Bmcker't  corrupt  copy ;  which  edition  was  followed  in 
Hist,  of  Phiht — A.  the  eighth  volimie  of  the  "  Bibliotb.  Patr."  It 
GILDAS,  ^sumamed  the  Wist,  a  British  was  afterwards  published  in  ihe  year  1  ^68,  by 
_nonk  in  the  srith  century,  and  die  most  ancient  John  Josselinc,.  from  another  MS- not  much 
British  writer  now  extant,  was  boro  in  the  year  more  correct  th;ui  the  former.  The  latest  and' 
(20.  He  is  also  by  many  authors  lurnamed  best  edition  of  it  was  pubIi^hed  by  the  learned 
Badomicus,  to  dtstinguiib  him  ftom  &  Gi1.i>as  Dr.  Thomas  Gale,  from  a  more  ancient  and 
TOL.  IV.  3   "^  ■ 
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perfect  MS.*  than  wither  of  the  preceding,  in 
the  year  i6fii,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  His- 
toric Britannicse,  Sazonicx,  &c."  This  Gitdas 
also  wrote  several  "  Letters,"  of  which  there 
are  numerous  fragments  in  an  old  collection  of 
Canons,  preserved  among  the  MSS.  in  the  Cot- 
ton library.  Other  pieces  which  have  been  as- 
■  cribed  to  him  by  Bale,  Pitts,  &c.  are  considered 
by  the  best  judges  to  be  eitlier  clearly  suppositi- 
tious, or  the  productions  of  mher  authors.  In 
the  latter  number  is  the  "  Historia  de  Gestis 
Britonum,"  whfch  was  writtt-n  by  Nennius, 
With  respect  to  the  time  of  Gildas's  death  there 
is  also  much  diiR;rencc  among  writers,  some 
stating  it  to  have  uWori  place  at  the  abbey  of 
Glastonbury,  in  the  year  570;  while  accordiiig 
to  others,  whom  we  have  chiifly  followed,  he 
died  at  the  abbey  of  Bangor,  in  the  year  590. 

There  was  anotlicr  Gildas,  whom  Bale  calls 
the  fourth  of  that  name,  who  w.is  of  Iriili  ex- 
traction, but  born  in  Wales,  where  he  cm- 
braced  the  monastic  life,  and  flourished  jn  820 
and  tho  following  years.  He  wrote  a  ''  Kalendar 
of  the  Saints,"  which  is  to  be  found  among  the 
NSS.  of  the  Cotton  library,  the  preface  of  which 
is  inserted  by  archbishop  Usher  iQ  his  "  Epist. 
Hibcrnic."  p.  5J.  Leland  also  makes  mention 
of  another  Gildas,  who  Was  a  pctet,  and  who 
,19  said  to  have  drawn  up  the  prophecies  of  Mer- 
lin in  Latin  verse,  and  to  have  composed  a  num- 
))er  of  epigrams,  which  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
pronounced  to  be  not  inelegant.  For  the  opi- 
nions of  Cave,  bishop  Nicholson,  &c.  respect- 
ing the  authors  of  those  and  other  poetical 
pieces  which  have  borne  the  name  of  Gildas, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  those   authorities  as 

2uoted   in    Cave's  Hist.    Lit.   vol,   I.    tub  inc. 
'utytb.     Nicioiien's  Eng,  Hist,  Lihrary,  Part  1. 
tb.iii-     Dufin.     Mareri. — M. 

GILDO,  son  of  Nabal,  a  potent  lord  in' 
lUauritania,  and  brother  to  the  tyrant  Finnus, 
MTved  the  emperor  Theodosius  in  his  brother's 
tcvolt  in  373  with  so  much  fidelity,  that  the  for- 
feited patrimony  of  the  family  was  bestowed 
Upon  him,  and  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
nulitary  count,  and  at  length  to  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Africa.  In  the  civil  war  between  The- 
odosiui  and  Eugenius,  though  nominally  ac- 
knowledging the  authority  of  the  former,  he  de- 
nned sending  him  any  succours,  and  reserved 
liimself  for  the  event.  The  wealuiess  of  the 
government  of  Arcadtus  and  Honoriua  further 
encouraged  him  in  maintaining  a  kind  of  ind^ 
pendence  }'  and  he  ruled  at  his  pleasure  the  pro- 
vinces under  his  command,  winch  he  oppressed 
by  every  mode  of  cruel  and  liozntious  tyranny, 
wbea  diss^oas arose  betweeo  the  eastern  aad 


wcster-i  empires,  he  was  persuaded  by  tfie  mi- 
ni>ccr  Eiitropius  to  revolt  from  ilonorius  his  le- 
gal soveicigii,  and  acknowledge  Arcadius.  On 
this  account  he  was  condemned  as  a  public  ene- 
my by  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  conduct  of  a 
war  again.it  him  was  committed  to  the  famous 
general  Stiltcho.  In  thL-  mean  time  a  deadly 
fLud  had  arisen  between  Gildo  and  his  younger 
brother  Mascezel,  in  which  the  latter  had  been 
obliged  to  take  refuge  at  tFie  court  of  Honorius. 
Gjldo  satiated  his  disappointed  vengeance  upon 
the  two  children  of  his  brother,  whom  he  bar- 
barously murdered.  Mascezel,  burning  for 
revenge,  was  employed  by  StiJicho  to  lead  a 
chosen  but  small  body  of  Europeans  to  the  in-- 
vasion  oF'Africa.  They  landed  in  398,  and  en- 
camped in  the  face  of  a  numerous  army  of  ■ 
Moors  collected  byf  Gildo.  Some  obscurity  is 
thrown  upon  the  subsequent  transactions,  by  the 
attempt  of  ecclesiastical  writers  to  make  a  mi- 
racle in  favour  of  Mascezel  against  Gildo,  "the 
patrotf  of  Heretics  and  Schismatics  \"  but  the 
fact  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  Moors,  inti- 
midated by  the  superior  courage  and  discipline  - 
of  the  Europeans,  and  secretly  dtsaficcted  to 
their  tyrant,  fied  almost  without  resistance* 
Gildo  escaped  to  the  sea-shore,  where  he  em- 
barked with  an  intention  of  seeking  a  foreign 
refuge,  but  being  driven  bade  by  adverse  winds 
to  the  harbour  of  Tabraca,  he  was  seized  by  th* 
inhabitants,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  There, 
a  voluntary  death  saved  him  from  the  cruel  fate 
he  might  expect  from  an  injured  brother.  His 
revolt  was  considered  as  an  event  of  so  much 
importance  to  (he  empire,  that  the  poet  Claudian 
made  the  "  Giidonic  war"  the  subject  of  one  of 
his  paneeyijcal  tributes  to  the  honour  of  hii 
hero  Stiltcho  t  but  it  is  come  down  to. us  in  a 
mutilated  state.     Urtivers.  Hist.     Gihbm. — ^A. 

GILES  OF  VlTEXBO,  a  learned  Italian  prelate 
and  cardinal  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  de- 
scended from  an  obscure  family  in  the  city 
whence  he  took  his  surname,  aild  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age  embraced  the  moiiastic 
life  among  the  hermits  of  St.  Augustine.  He 
(listing ui shed  himself  by  the  progress  which  hif 
made  in  diticrent  branches  of  literature,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy,  and 
afterwards  professor  of  theology  in  his  order- 
He  also  acquired  a  high  reputation  For  pulpit 
oratory,  and  is  spoVen  of  as  one  of  the  most 
able  preachers  of  his  time.  In  the  year  1507 
his  merits  occasioned  his  being  raised  to  the  post 
of  general  of  his  order.  He  was  employed  by 
pope  Julius  II.  to  open  the  council  assembled  ab 
the  Lateran  in  the  year  1512  ;  and  In  1517  wa» 
sent  legate  into  Gennany  by  pope  Leo  X.,  on 
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•which  occasion  he  was  promoted  to  a  caT&iaTs 
Shat.  Afterwards  he  was  sent  legate  into  Spain, 
;^and  employed  in  many  important  and  difficult 
•negocSations.  He  was  at  different  periods  no- 
•minated  bishop  of  Viterbo,  Neni,  Castro,  Su- 
-tri,  find  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  the  year  1532.  This  prelate  main- 
-taitied  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  most 
.celebrated  men  of  letters  in  his  lime.  He  un- 
derstood the  Latin,  ■  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chal- 
<ltc,  and  was  often  consulted  on  difFiculties  in 
■those  languages.  AmonE  the  worts  which  he 
left  behind  him  are :  "  Remarks  on  the  first 
.three  Chapters  of  Genesis  ;"  "  Commentaries" 
«n  some  of  the  Psalms  i  "Dialogues;"  "  Epis- 
tles 1"  "Poems"  inLalin,  &c.  Fathers  Ma r- 
■tenne  andDurand,  in  ths  third  volume  of  their 
■"  Amplissima  Collectio  veterum  Monumento- 
rum,"  have  inserted  many  letters  of  this  prelate 
and  his  correspondenis,  which  arc  interesting 
on  account  of  the  particulars  contained  in  them 
relating  to  the  life  of  our  author,  and  the  events 
of  tlie  period  in  which  he  lived.  Moreri. — M. 
GILIMER,  or  Gelimer,  last  king  of  the 
Vandals  in  Africa,  a  descendant  of,  Genseric, 
succeeded  in  the  throne  his  deposed  cousin  Hil- 
deric  in  530.  The  emperor  Justinian,  after 
vainly  interceding  for  the  dethroned  king,  re- 
solved to  avenge  his  cause,  and  also  to  re-annex 
the  African  provinces  to  the  Roman  dominion. 
He  chose  for  executing  this  design  the  renown- 
od  Betisarius  (see  his  life) ;  and  after  a  consi- 
derable time  spent  in  preparations,  this  general 
■ailed  with  his  army  for  Africa  in  533.  Zano, 
the  brother  of  Giltmer,  was  at  this  time  engag- 
ed in  the  conquest  of  Sardinia,  by  which  cir- 
cumstance the  force  of  the  Vandals  was  divided ; 
while  a  party  of  the  nation  at  home  stilt  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  Hilderic.  Gilimer  assembled 
His  troops  to  resist  the  invader ;  but  being  de- 
feated in  a  tumultuary  engagement  by  fielisa- 
rius,  he  retreated  to  the  Numidian  deserts,  hav- 
ing first  with  a  tyrant's  policy  commanded  the 
execution  of  Hilderic  and  his  captive  ^ends- 
Carthage  fell  to  the  victor;  but  Gilimer,  col- 
lecting his  scattered  forces,  encamped  in  its 
neighbourhood,  where  he  was  joined  by  Zano, 
who  returned  victorious  from  bardiiiia.  A  se- 
cond action  ensued,  In  which  the  brave  Zano 
lost  his  life,  and  Gilimer  made  an  inglorious  re- 
ireat-  The  loss  of  all  the  African  provinces 
succeeded ;  and  the  defeated  king,  continually 
pursued  by  his  enemies,  took  refuge  at  last  in 
the  inaccessible  mountain  of  Papua,  in  the  in- 
terior part  of  Numidia.  There  he  was  invested- 
by  a  part  of  the  Roman  army  under  Pharas, 
and  reduced  to  a  state  of  indigence  and  distress. 


rendered  peculiarly  afflictive  by  its  contrast  with 
the  luxury  and  eiftminacy  in  which  he  had  for- 
merly lived.  In  a  reply  to  a  letter  from  Fharai 
advismg  him  to  surrender,  he  requested  to  be 
supphed  with  a  lyre,  a  sponge,  and  a  loaf  of 
bread  :  the  first  was  to  sooth  his  sorrows  by  af- 
fording-one  of  the  amusements  of  his  happier 
days;  the  second,  to  relieve  a  dcfluxion  upon 
his  eyes  caused  by  weeping ;  the  third,  an 
humble  delicacy  of  which  for  a  long  time  he 
had  not  tasted.  He  was  soon  after  persuaded 
to  descend  from  his  mountain  and  submit  to  tlie 
conqusror  ;  and  at  his  first  interview  with  Be- 
lisarius  he  surprised  the  spectators  by  bursting 
into  a  fit  of  laughter — probably  the  consequence 
of  a  reflection  upon  the  mutability  of  human  af- 
fairs upon  a  debilitated  mind.  He  accompanied 
the  general  to  Constantinople,  and  marched  in 
the  train  of  his  triumph;  on  which  occasion  it 
was  observed  that  neither  a  tear  nor  a  sigh  es- 
caped him  ;  but  that  he  repeatedly  pronounced, 
"  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  f"  The  em- 
peror received  Gilimer  to  favour,  and  would 
have  raised  him  to  the  dignity  df  a  patrician, 
had  he  not  refused  to  renounce  the  arian  doc- 
trine in  which  he  had  been  educated.  An  am- 
ple estate  in  the  provinceof  Galatia  was  bestow- 
ed upon  him,  where,  in  the  bosom  of  his  fa- 
mily, he  ended  his  days  in  peace.  The  extinc- 
tion of  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  his  person  dates 
in  the  year  534.  Gibbon.  Univers.  Hist. — A. 
GILL,  John,  a  learned  English  noncon- 
formist diving  of  the  baptist  denomination,  was 
bom  at  Kettering  in  Northamptonshire,  in  the, 
year  1697.  His  father,  who  was  the  deacon  of 
a  baptist  church  in  that  town,  discovering  in 
him  early  an  uncommon  capacity  for  learning, 
sent  him  to  a  neighbouring  grammar  echooli 
where  he  soon  outstrip:  his  companions  in  his 
classical  acquirements.  By  the  time  that  he 
was  about  eleven  years  of  age,  besides  having 
gone  through  tlie  common  scliool  books,  he  had 
read  many  of  the  chief  Latin  classics,  and  made 
considerable  proficiency  in  the  Greek  language. 
He  was  taken  from  the  grammar  school,  how-, 
ever,  soon  after  this  period,  owing  to  a  deter- 
mination formed  by  the  master,  that  the  child-" 
rcn  of  dissenting  parents  should,  with  the  other 
scholars  who  belonged  to  the  establishment,  at- 
tend him  to  church  on  wei.'k-days  when  service  ' 
vraa  performed,  Tliis  conduct  the  dissenters  > 
resented,  as  an  arbitrary  and  bigotted  imposi- 
tion, and  at  it  was  virtually  making  conformity 
a  test  by  which  his  pupils  were  to  receive  the  . 
benefit  of  tuition.  Accordingly,  they  withdrew' 
their  children  from  his  school,  and  sent  them, 
for.  the  most  part,  to  other  seminaries   wbeie  * 
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they  mtglit  reap  the  same  advantages  without 
being  subjected  to  so  invidious  a  regulation. 
Young  GiU's  parents,  however,  could  not  af- 
ford to  place  their  son  in  any  such  situation,  and 
they  had  no  other  prospect  of  providing  for  him 
in  life,  than  by  educating  him  to  his  father's 
business.  In  these  circumstances  several  neigh- 
bouring ministers  endeavoured  to  procure  Tor 
him  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  funds  in  Lon- 
don, appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  young  per- 
sons designed  for  the  ministry  ;  but  to  their  ap- 
plications on  his  behalf,  accompanied  with  test- 
imonies of  his  progress  in  leaniine,  it  was  an- 
swered that  he  was  too  young  to  Be  admitted  a 
recipient  of  their  exhibitions  )  and  that  "  shoujd 
he  continue,  as  it  might  be  expected  he  would, 
to  maVe  such  rapid  advances  in  his  studies,  he 
would  go  through  the  common  circle  before  he 
could  be  capablu  of  taking  care  of  himself,  or 
of  being  employed  in  any  public  service.'.'  Dis- 
couraging as  young  Gill's  situation  now  was, 
yet  he  possessed  an  unconquerable  love  of  learn- 
ing, and  diligently  improved  the  hours  of  leisure  . 
from  business,  not  only  to  preserve,  but  greatly 
to  extend  his  acquaintance  with  classical  litera- 
ture. Before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  he 
had  read  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  that 
fell  in  his  way,  and  had  studied  logic,  rhetoric, 
moral  and  natural  philosophy.  He  likewise, 
without  any  other  assistance  than  BuxtorPs 
Gramiuar  and  Lexicon,  had  surmounted  the 
chief  difficulties  of  the  Hebrew  language,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  read  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  great 
ease  and  pleasure.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
penised  such  books  on  theological  and  contro- 
versial subjects,  as  confirmed  him  in  the  cal- 
vinistic  principles  in  which  he  had  been  educat- 
ed, and  the  distinguishing  tenet  of  the  sect  to 
which  his  father  belonged  ;  and  as  his  mind  was 
under  the  influence  of  strong  religious  impres- 
sions, he  was  baptised,  and  received  into  com- 
munion with  the  baptist  church  at  Kettering,  in 
the  year  1716.  He  had  not  been  long  a  mem- 
ber of  this;  church,  before  he  commenced 
preaching  in  private,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
called  by  the  congregation  to  the  occasional  ex- 
ercise of  the  ministry  in  pubhc.  By  the  advice 
of  some  friends  at  London  he  now  removed  to 
Higham-Fcrrcrs,  with  the  intention  of  prose- 
cuting his  studies  under  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Ha/ii^i  pastor  of  2  new  baptist  church  in  that 
place,  and  a  man  of  learning,  whom  he  was 
also  to  assist  in  his  ministerial  duties ;  but  after 
a  year's  stay  there  returned  to  his  native  town, 
where  he  became  assistant  to  the  pastor  in  that 
place.  In  the  year  1719  he  received  an  invita- 
lioD  from  London,  to  become  pastor  of  the  bap- 


tist congregation  in  Horsly-down,  and  was  or- 
dained to  that  office  when  in  the  twenty- second 
year  of  his  age.  The  duties  of  this  situation  he 
discharged  with  great  diligence  and  acceptabi- 
lity for  upwards  of  fifty-one  years,  and  at  the 
same  time  pursued  his  literary  studies  with  won- 
derful assiduity,  as  is  .sufficiently  apparent  from 
his  voluminous  and  laborious  productions.  la 
the  year  1729  he  was  appointed  preacher  to  a 
Wednesday -evening  Lecture,  supported  by  vo- 
luntary subscription,  which  situation  he  retain- 
ed nearly  tweniy-seven  years,  much  admired  and 
followed  by  dissenters  and  churchmen  ofcalvin- 
istieal  principles.  Soon  after  Mr.  Gill  settled  ia 
London,  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  a 
dissenting  minister,  who  under  the  instructions 
of  a  Jewish  teacher  had  made  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  Rabbinical  Hebrew.  By  his  frequent 
association  with  this  gentleman,  he  was  led  to 
form  a  strong  inclination  for  the  same  kind  of 
learning,  which  he  conceived  would  prove  of 
great  use,  not  only  in  illustrating  the  sense  of 
the  Old  I'estaipent  writings,  but  also  the 
phraset^ogy  of  the  New,  and  the  rites  and  cus- 
toms to  which  it  frequently  alludes.  Upon  the 
death  of  this  gentleman,  which  took  place  with- 
in a  year  or  two  after  the  commencement  of  Mr. 
Gill's  intimacy  with  him,  the  latter  purchased 
most  of  his  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  books,  and, 
having  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  Jewish  rabbis,  applied 
himgelfundcT  his  instrvctionsfo  the  diligent  study 
of  them.  He  readtheTargums,'  the  Talmnds, 
the  Rabboth,  their  ancient  coounentaries,  the 
book  Zohar,  with  whatever  else  of  the  kind  he 
could  procure,  and  in  the  course  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years'  acquaintance  with  them, 
collected  a  vast  number  of  remarks  and  quota- 
tions, which  he  made  use  of  in  his  scriptural 
comments-  He  likewise  made  himself  master 
of  the  othtr  oriental  languages  which  by  their 
affinity  contribute  to  illustrate  the  Hebrew  j  and 
diligently  studied  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  ec- 
clesiastical history,  the  accounts  of  the  rites  and 
customs  of  the  caGternnations,and6ther  branches 
of  knowledge  adapted  to  enrich  his  stores  of 
biblical  learning.  When  in  the  year  1 748  he 
had  published  the  third  volume  of  his  "  Expo- 
sition of  the  New  Testament,"  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Marischal  college  and  university  of  Aber- 
deen, without  his  solicitation  or  knowledge  ;  of' 
which  honour  information  was  communicated 
to  him  in  verv  handsome  terms  by  two  of  the 
professors,  wno  declared  that  his  diploma  was 

£  resented  to  him  "  on  account  of  his  know- 
id^e  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  oriental  laa- 
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guagesi  and  of  Jewish  antiquities,  of  his  learn-  Levant.  He  neglected,  howerer,  to  furnish 
ed  defence  of  the  Scriptures  against  Deists  and  him  with  proper  supplies,  so  that,  after  under- 
Iniidels,  and  the  reputation  gained  by  his  other  ^oing  many  hardships,  he  was  obliged  to  enltit 
works."  In  the  year  1767  Dr.  Gill  extracted,  in  the  troops  of  sultan  Soliman  II.  for  a  sub- 
for  Dr.  Kennicotrs  use,  the  variations  from  the  sistcncc.  From  Constantinople  he  returned  in 
modem  printed  texts  in  the  passages  of  the  Old  the  train  of  the  French  embassador  in  15^0,  and 
Testament  quoted  in  the  Tdmuds,  both  of  Je-  went  to  Rome  to  his  patron  the  cardinal  d'Ar- 
rusalem  and  Babylon,  and  in  the  Rabboth ;  for  magnac,  where  he  died  in  i  ^ $5.  Besides  the 
which  Dr.  Kennicott^  in  the  state  of  his  colla-  worlt  already  mentioned,  he  published  some 
tion  printed  during  the  same  year,  acknowledged  translations  from  the  Greek  :  and  also  two  geo- 
himself  highly  indebted  to  our  author.  By  nis  graphical  pieces,  "  De  Bosphoro  Thracio,  Lib. 
very  laborious  application,  however.  Dr.  Gill  III,"  and  "  De  Topographia  Constantinopo- 
at  length  brought  on  adecay  of  nature,  to  which  ]eos,Lib.  IV,"  which  are  esteemed  as  learned  and 
he  fell  a  sacrilice  in  1731,  in  the  seventy-fourth  accurate  performances.  Peter  Belon,  who  was 
year  of  his  age.  His  sentiments  were  strictly  his  secretary,  has  been  accused  of  pillaging  his 
calvinistic ;  and  his  moral  conduct  not  only  un-  papers,  and  inserting  his  observations  in  his  own 
impeachable  but  exemplary.  He  was  the  author  works  without  acknowledgment.  Mereri, — A. 
of  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes~  GILLES,  Pstek,  a  Swiss  protcstant  divine 
lament,"  in  nine  volumes  folio,  published  at  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century.  We 
dlfFerent  periods  from  1746  to  1766 ;  *■  A  Body  ieam  no  other  particulars  concerning  him  than 
ofDivinity,"  1759  and  T770,  in  three  volumes  thathewasmtnisterof  thereformedchurchatLa 
4to.;  "  1  he  Cause  of  God  and  Truth,"  173^^  Tour,  in  the  valley  of  Lucerne,  and  author  of 
&c.  in  defence  of  Calvinism  against  the  Armi-  some  controversial  pieces  in  defence  of  the  Fro- 
nians ;  *'  A  Supplement  to  Mr.  Whiston's  late  testants  against  the  Catholics ;  and  also  of  *<  An 
Essay  towards  restoring  the  true  Text  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Churches  of  the 
Old  Testament,"  1723,  Syo.  intended  to  vindi-  Vaudois,"  published  at  Geneva  in  1644,  in 
cate  the  divine  authority  and  spiritual  sense  of   410.     Bajle. — M. 

Solomon's  Song  ;  "  The  Prophecies  of  the  Old  GILPLN^,  Bernard,  an  excellent  English 
Testament  respecting  the  Messiah,  considered,  parishpiiest,distinguiahedamonghiscontcmpo- 
and  proved  to  be  literally  fulfilled  in  Jesus,"  raries  by  the  title  of  Apuitli  of  iht  North,  was 
1728,  8vo.,  chiefly  written  in  answer  to  Col-  descended  from  a  respectable  family  in  West- 
lins's  "Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy  consider-  moreland,  and  born'acKentmire,  in  that  coun- 
cdj"  a  treatise  "  On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Tri-  ty,  in  the  year  15 17.  As  he  early  discovered 
nity,"  1731,  8vo- }  "A  Dissertation  on  the  much  seriousness  of  disposition,  and  an  inclina- 
Antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  Letters,  tton  to  a  contemplative  life,  his  parents  deter> 
Vowel  Points,  and  Accents,"  1767,  8vo. ;  to-  mined  to  educate  him  to  the  church,  and  ac- 
gether  with  numerous  single  sermons,  contro-  cordingly  placed  him  in  a  grammar  school, 
vers  ial  tracts  on,baptism,  %c.  Mtmoirs  of  the  where  he  passed  through  the  diflerent  classes 
Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Gill,  prffxed  to  the  with  great  approbation.  When  he  was  sixteen 
Clllection  of  bis  Sermons  and  Tracts,  in  two  ve-  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
lumes  quarto. — M.  Oxford,  and  entered  a  scholar  on  the  founda- 

GILLhJS.  Peter,  born  at  Aibi  in  1490,  dis-  tton  at  Queen's  college.  In  this  situation  he 
tinguish'.d  liimsclf  as  a  scholar  and  a  traveller,  soon  became  distinguislied  far  the  diligence  with 
After  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  learned  which  he  applied  to  his  academical  studies,  and 
langUBgeb  and  the  philosophy  of  the  times,  he  his  proficiency  in  that  knowledge  which  the  de- 
visiti'd  the  coasts  of  ProvencUj  and  thence  tra-  fective  systems  of  education  then  et^istjng  af- 
vclled  into  Italy,  making  observations  in  natural  forded.  At  that  time  the  attention  of  the  Icarn- 
hiitory  and  antiquities.  After  his  return,  he  ed  world  was  drawn  to  the  writings  of  Eras- 
passed  some  time  with  George  d'Armagnac,  bi-  mus,  which,  on  account  of  the  freedom  with 
shop  of  Rhodes,  afterwards  cariltnal,  who  en-  which  they  exposed  the  superstition  and  indo- 
gaged  him  to  compose  his  book  "  De  Vi  &  Na-  lence  of  the  illiterate  churchmen  of  those  days, . 
tura  Antmalium."  This  consists  of  extracts  were  far  from  being  in  general  esteem  at  Ox- 
from  .^lian,  Porphyry,  Htliodorus,  and  Op-  ford.  But  young  Gilpin  possessed  too  much 
ptan,  with  so'ne  observations  of  his  own,  and  of  the  spirit  of  a  schoUr  to  be  prejudiced  against 
a  list  of  the  fishes  met  with  at  Marseilles.  This  an  author  by  interested  or  popular  objections ; 
is  dedicated  to  Francis  I.  in  1533}  and  some  and  taking  Erasmus  into  his  hands,,  quickly  dis- 
time  after,  that  prince  sent  him  to  travel  in  the    covered  in  him  a  treasure  of  real  learning,  which : 
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he  liad  in  vaiu  sought  for  in  the  writings  re-  portunity,  howeeer,  was  used  iirith  him,  th»t 

coniniL-nded  by  his  tutors.     As  he  had  now  dc-  he  at  length  consented,  to.  enter  the  lists  with 

termiiied  to  apply  himself  to  divinity,  he  made  Peter  Martyr;  and  on  the  day  appointed  re- 

the  Scriptures  his   chief  study,  and  with  great  solved  to   lay  aside,  as  much   as   possible,  the 

industry  set  about  acquiring  a  thorough  know-  temper  of  a  caviUer,  afd  to  be  influenced  solely 

ledge  of  the  Creek  and  Hebrew  languages.    Of  by  a  regard  to  truth,  from  which  he  was  deter- 

his  proficiency,  his  exercises  and  disputations'  in  mined  to  be  drawn  aside  neither  by  prejudice 

the  public  schools  afforded  very  satisfactory  evi-  nor  by  novelty.     The  dispute  between  these 

(Icnce,  and  recommended  him  to  much  notice  opponents  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  for  Mr. 

in  the  university,  where  he  was  at  the  same  time  Gilpin  found  himself  so  pressed  by  his  advcrs- 

admircd  and  loved  for  tlie  sweetness  of  his  dis-  ary's  arguments,  drawn  from  the  plain  languaRe 

position,  and  the  unaffected  sinceritv  of  his  man-  and  unstrained  interpretations  of  the  sacredwrtt- 

niTS.  .  In  the  year  1539  he  took  his  degree  of  ings,  that  he  publicly    acknowledged    himself 

£.A. ;  and  in  1541  that  of  M.A.,  and  about  the  incapable  of  maintaining  his  cause,  and  deter^ 

same  time  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and  mined  to  enter  into  no  more  controversies,  till 

admitted   into  holy  orders.     He  had  not  been  he  had  gained  the'fuU  information  of  which  he 

long  settled  in  his^  fellowship,  before  the  repu-  was  in  pursuit.     He  now,  after  imploring  the 

tation  which  his  parts  and  learning  procured  him  divine    assistance,    proceeded    with  great   dili- 

occasioncd  his  being  one  of  the  first  among  the  gence  to  examine  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers* 

scholars  of  eminence  at  Oxford,  to  whom  car-  with  a  particular  view  to  the  matters  in  dispute 

dinal  Wolsey's  agents  made  proposals  of  an  es-  between  -the  Papists  and  Protestants  i  commu- 

tablishment  in  his  new  foundation  atChriiit-  nicated  his  doubts  to  several  men  eminent  for 

church;  which 'he  accepted,  and  was  accord-  •  their  virtue  and   learning,  whose  answers  cOHi- 

iiigly  transplanted  into  that  college.     Hcrche  tributcd  to  confirm  them ;  conceived  an  uncon- 

continaed  his  former  studies,  and  was  led -by  querable  dis^st  at  the  presumptuous  decree  of 

the  writings  of  Erasmus  into  freer  enquiries  than  tlie  council  then  sitting  at  Trent,  that  the  tradi^ 

were  comm(»i  in.  those  days ;  but  if  they  had  as  tions  of  the  church  should  be  esteemed  of  equal 

yet  produced  any  doubts  in  his  mind  with  re-  authority  with  the  Scriptures  themselves ;  and 

spect  to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  church  in  became   at   length  thoroughly  convinced  that 

which  he  had  been  educated,  he  concealed  them  there  were  great  abuses  and  conuptions  in  po- 

within  his  own  bosom,  until  he  had  time  for-far-  pery,  and  Uiat  there  was  real  necessity  for  a 

ther  investigation,  and  gave  a-proof  of  his  ad-  reformation. 

herence  to  the  catholic  doctrines,  by  maintain-  Mr.  Gilpin's  attachment  to  an  academic  tif<;> 
ing  a  dispute  against  Hooper,  afterwards  bishop  which  aflbrded  him  most  leisure  for  Study,  and 
of  Worcester,  in  defence  of  them.  This  dis-  his  desire  of  being  thoroughly- instructed  in  re- 
pute, however,  had  the  effect  of  cooling  his  ligion  himself,  before  he  undertook  the  task  of 
zeal  for  gome  particular  tenets,  as  it  afforded  teaching  it  to  others,  determined  him  to  prolong 
him  the  opportunity  of  discovering  that  they  his  stay  at  Oxford  till  he  reached  the  thirty-fifth 
were  not  so  well  supported  by  Scripture,  as  was  year  of  his  age,  notwithstanding  the  continued 
.  commonly  imagined.  Upon  the  accession  of  scdicitations  or  his  friends  that  he  would  quit 
king  Edward  V  I.,  Pttev  Martyr  was  sent  under  the  university,  and  enter  on  the  public  duty  of 
that  prince's  patronage  to  Oxford,  where  he  a  clergyman.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  com- 
read  divinity  lectures  in  a  strain  to  which  that  menced  bachelor  in  divinity  in  the  yeir  1549. 
university  had  been  little  accustomed.  He  began  in  15^2  his  friends  obtained  for  him  the  vicar- 
with  an  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  the  corporal  age  of  Norton,  in  the  diocese  of  Durham,  which 
presence,  which  excited  the  alarm  of  the  popish  with  -much  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
party,  and  determined  them  to  engage  the  most  accept  i  but  before  he  went  to  reside  on  it,  he 
learned  and  able  of  their  scholars  to  unite  in  op-  was  appointed  to,  preach  before  his  majesty  at 
posing  him.  As  Mr.  Gilpin's  credit  in  the  uni-  Greenwich.  The  sermon  which  he  delivered 
versity  W4S  then  very  considerable,  they  made  on  the  day  fixed,  when  the  king  did  not  attend, 
pressing  applications  to  him  to  become  one  of  was  a  plain  and  honest  attack  on  the  prevailing 
their  champions ;  but  the  doubts  which  he  had  avarice  and  corruption  of  the  times,  in  which, 
now  begun  to  entertain,  inclined  him  rather  to  like  bishop  Latimer,  who  was  the  Cato  of  that 
stand  by,  as  an  unprejudiced  observer,  ready  to  age,  he  neither  spared  the  court,  clergy,  magis- 
embrace  whatever  should  appear  to  him  to  be  trates,  nor  gentry.  His  freedom  on  tnis  occa- 
truth,  after  deliberately  weighing  the  arguments  sion,  when,  how  little  soever  there  mighf  be  of 
which  the  discussion  might  provoke.    Such  ua-  the  reality  of  virtue,  there  was  much  of  the  pro- 
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fession  of  it,  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
many  persons  of  the  first  rank,  and,  in  particular, 
of  sir  William  Cecil,  afterwards  lord  Burleigh, 
who   obtained  for'  him  a  general    licence  for 

J  reaching.  While  Mt-  Gilpin  was  in  London 
e  freqaently  visited  Tonstal  bishop  of  Dur- 
hamy  who  was  his  uncle,  and  at  that  time  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  under  a  sentence  of  mis- 
prision of  treason.  From  London  Mr.  Gilpin 
repaired  to  his  parish,  where  he  made  it  his 
Principal  endeavour'  to  inculcate  moral  virtue, 
and  to  dissuade  from  those  vices  which  he  ob- 
served most  prevalent }    while   he  occasionally 

-made  use  of  the  king's  licence  to  preach  in 
other  p:irts'of  the-  country.  He  seldom  ventur- 
ed to  introduce  controversial  points,  being  afraid 
lett,  while  endeavouring  to  instruct,  he  might 
mislead ;  for  he  was  stilt  scarcely  settled  in 
some  of  his  religious  opinions.     Hence,  by  de- 

'grees,  a  diiBdence  of  himself  arose,  which  gave 
him  great  uneasiness.  He  thought  that  he  had 
engaged  too  soon  in  his' office  j  that  he  could 
not  sufficiently  discharge  it ;  that  he  should  not 
content  himself  with  givipg  his  hearers  only 
moral  instructions  ;  and  that,  overspread  as  the 
country  was  with  popish  doctrines,  ne  did  ill  to 
pretend  to  be  a  teacher  of  religion,  if  he  were 
unable  to  oppose  such  errors.  These  thoughts 
made  every  day  a  greater  impression  upon  him, 
tiH  at  length,  being  quite  umiappy,  he  wrote  to 
bishop  'lonstai  an  account  of  his  situation: 
That  prelate  advised  him  to  place  his  parish 
under  the  care  of  some  person  in  whom  he 
could  confide,  and  to  spend  a  year  or  two 
abroad;  by  which  means  he  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  some  of  the 
most  eminent  professorsj  both  Protestants  and 
Papists,  and  be  able  thoroughly  to  fix  his  leli- 
gious  opinions.  This  advice  perfectly  corre- 
sponded with  Mr.  Gilpin's  wishes ;  but  his  no- 
tions of  the  pastoral  care  were  so  strict,  that  he 
thought  no  excuse  could  justify  non-residence 
for  so  long  a  time  as  he  intended  to  be  abroad. 
He  therefore  resigned  his  living,  in  favour  of 
a  worthy  man  wiji  whose  abilities  and  charac- 
ter he  wss  well  acquainted,  and  then  set  out  for 
London,  to  receive  the  bishop's  last  orders  be- 
fore he  quitted  his  native  country.  Bishop 
Tonstal  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  (he 
scruple  upon  which   Afr.  (Jilpin  had  rcMgned 

.  his  living,  and  would  frequently  chide  him  for 
his  qualms  of  conscience,  telling  him  that  if  he 
did  not  look  better  to  his  interest,  he  \foutd  cer- 
tainly die  a  beggar.  He  could  not,  however, 
but  admire  him  for  the  sincerity  and  goodness 
©f  heart  which  his  conduct  displayed ;  and  h^- 
ing  promised  to  support  liim  while'  abroad,  put 


into  his  hands  a  treatise  on  the  Eucharist,  wluch 
he  wished  to  be  printed  under  his  inspection  at 
Paris.  Upon  Mr.  Gilpin's  landing  on  the  con- 
tinent he  went  to  Mechlin,  to  visit  his  brother 
George,  who  was  at  that  time  pursuing  his 
studies  there ;  and  afterwards  went  to  Louvain, 
where  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  learned 
men  among  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  at 
that  time  resided,  and  the  most  important  to- 
pics of  religion  were  discussed  with  great  free- 
dom. He  made  frequent  excursions  to  Ant- 
werp, Ghent,  Brussels,  and  other  places  in  the 
Low-countries,  but  chiefly  resided  at  Louvain, 
whdre  he  was  introduced  to  the  persons  of  the 
greatest  reputation  for  their  learning!  attended  at 
alt  public  readings  and  disputations  ;  committed 
every  thing  material  to  writing;  re-examined 
all  his  opinions ;  proposed  his  doubts  hi  private 
to  his  friends  ;  and  in  every  respect  made  the  best 
use  of  his  time.  He  now  began  to  have  just  no- 
'  tionsof  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed;  saw  things 
in  a  clearer  and  stronger  light ;  and  felt  a  satis- 
faction in  the  change  which  he  had  made,  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  While 
he  was  thus  prosecuting  his  studies,  he  and  aU 
the  Protestants  in  those  parts  were  suddenly 
alarmed  with  the  news  of  the  deaiii  of  king 
Edward,  and  the  accession  of  queen  -Mary. 
This  bad  news,  however,  was  accompanied  with 
the  agreeable  intelligence  that  bishop  Tonstal 
was  released  from,  the  Tower,  and  re-establish- 
ed in  his  bishopric.  Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Gil- 
pin received  a  letter  from  his  brother  George, 
entreating  him  to  come  immediattily  to  Mechlin, 
where  he  had  an  affair  of  consequence  to  com- 
municate to  him-  Upon  his  arrival,  he  found 
that  his  brother  had  received'  a  iettot  from  the 
bishop,  informing  him  that  there  was  a  living 
of  considerable  valuo  vacant  in  his  diocese, 
which  he  wished  him  to  persuade  bis  brother 
Bernard  to  accept;  imagining  that  he  might  by 
this  time  have  surmounted  his  former  scruples. 
Accordinjjly,  George  used  his  utmotit  endea- 
vours for  this  purpose,  but  without  effect ;  for 
Bern.irii's  conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to 
accept  of  any  benefice,  without  being  in  a  ca-' 
pacity  to  discharge  its  duties.  -He  thought  it 
proper,  however,  to  lay  before  the  bishop  his 
reasons  for  not  accepting  his  kind  olTtr  ;  which 
he  did  in  a  letter  that  could  not  but  lead  the 
bishop  to  admire  the  sentiments  and  behaviour 
of  hi"s  nephew,  in  which  the  motives  of  con- 
science shewed  themselves  so  supiiriar  to  tliose 
of  interest.  "  Which  of  our  modern  gaping 
rooks,"  exclaims  the-  bishop  of  Chichester, 
"  could  endeavour  with  more  industry  to  oV 
taina  benefice,  than  this  man  did  tci  avoid  oflc!" 
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After  Mr,  Gilpin  had  resided  two  years  in  thirteen  articles,  was  drawn  up  against  Iiim 
Fiaiidets,  he  left  Louvain  and  went  to  Paris,  and  he  was  accused  in  form  before  the  bishc^ 
where  his  first  cnre  was  to  superintend  the  of  Durham-  But  Tonstal,  by  skilful  manage- 
printine  of  bishop  Tonstal'a  '*  Treatise  on  the  ment,  found  a  method  of  dismissing  the  cause 
Eucharist,"  which  he  did  to  that  prelate's  entire  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  protect  his  nephew, 
satisfaction.  In  Paris  he  continued  about  twelve  without  endangering  himself.  The  malice  of 
months;  and  having  now  fully  satisfied  all  his  his  enemies,  however,  would  not  suffer  Mr. 
most  comriderable  scruples  on  the  subj(;ct  of  re-  Gilpin  to  remain  in  peace,  and  they  made 
ligion,  and  being  firmly  convinced  of  the  errors  use  of  the  basest  arts  to  inflame  the  people 
of  Popery,  as  weJl  as  the  truth  of  tlie  general  against  him.  By  these  means  they  created  him 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  he  returned  lo  so  much  trouble,  that  he  found  himself  in- 
England  in  the  year  1556.  Immediately  upon'  capable  of  undergoing  the  fatigue  of  both  his 
his  arrival  he  hastened  to  visit  bishop  Tonstal,  places,  and  begged  leave  of  the  bishop  to  resign 
who  received  him  with  great  friendship,  and  either  his  archdeaconry  or  his  parish  j  but  his 
within  a  very  little  time  gave  him  the  archdea-  lordship  would  not  suScr  them  to  be  separated, 
conry  of  Durham,  to  which  the  rectory  of  Eas-  which  occasioned  Mr.  Gilpin  to  resign  them 
.  ington  was  annexed.  He  now  repaired  to  his  both,  and  to  enter  the  bishc^'s  family  in  the 
parish,  which  he  found  in  great  disorder  j  but  capacity  of  his  domestic  chaplain.  Mr.  Gilpin 
with  a  firm  resolution  of  doing  what  good  he  did  not  remain  lorg  unbeneficed;  for  a  vacancy 
could  in  it,  he  set  himself  in  earnest  to  reprove  taking  place  about  this  time  in  the  rich  rectory 
vice,  publicly  and  privately,  to  encourage  virtue,  of  Houghton-  le-spring,  he  was  presented  to  that 
and  to  explain  the  nature  of  true  religion,  with  incumbency.  This  living  was  of  considerable 
a  freedom  by  no  means  suited  to  those  danger-  value,  but  the  duty  of  it  was  proportionally 
ous  times.  In  his  character,  likewise,  of  arch-  laborious.  It  was  so  extensive,  that  it  contain- 
deacon,  he  determined  to  do  what  lay  in  his  ed  no  less  than  fourteen  villages ;  and  having 
power  to  reform  the  clergy  within  his  jurisdic-  been  as  much  neglected  in  that  dark  age,  as  tlie 
tion,  by  whom  the  pastoral  care  was  in  general  cures  in  the  North  then  generally  were,  Popery 
almost  totally  neglected,  and  who  were  remark-  had  produced  its  full  growth  of  superstition  in 
able  for  their  gross  ignorance,  irregularities,  and  it.  Scarcely  any  traces,  indeed,  of  true  Christ- 
vices.  Accordingly,  he  took  every  opportunity  lanity  were  left.  Nay,  what  little  religion  re- 
of  reproving  the  enormities  he  remarked.  The  malned,  was  even  Popery  itself  corrupted.  Ad 
more  ingenuous  of  the  inferior  clergy  he  endea-  its  idle  ceremonies  were  here  carried  higher 
Toured  to  bring  by  gentle  methods  to  their  duty ;  than  in  most  other  places ;  and  were  more  con- 
(hc  obstinate  he  would  rebuke  with  alt  authority,  sidered  as  the  essentials  of  religion.  Such  wag 
At  visitations,  particularly,  and  whenever  his  the  condition  of  the  parish  of  Houghton  when 
audience  was  cniefly  clerical,  he  would  express  it  was  committed  to  Mr.  Gilpin's  care.  He 
himself  aeainst  every  thing  wliich  he  observed  was  grieved  to  see  that  ignorance  and  vice  so 
amiss,  with  a  zeal  which  might  have  been  lamentably  prevailed;  but  he  did  not  despair 
thought  affected  in  one  of  less  approved  sin-  of  bringing  a  waste  so  miserably  uncultivated 
cerity.  Against  non-residence  and  pluralities  he  into  order;  and  by  resolution,  diligence,  pru- 
inveighed  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  and  cen-  dence,  and  perseverance,  finally  succeeded  in 
sured  with  equal  freedom  their  private  vices,  by  producing  an  astonishing  change,  not  only  in 
which  they  disgraced  their  order,  and  essentially  the  character  and  maimers  of  his  own  parish- 
injured  the  interests  of  religion.  These  free  re-  ioncrs,  but  of  the  savage  inhabitants  in  other 
proofs  soon  roused  the  ecclesiastics  of  those  northern  districts.  Upon  his  arrival  among 
pans  against  him,  who  resolved  to  neglect  no  them,  the  people  crowded  about  him,  and  heard 
means  in  their  power  for  the  removal  of  so  in-  him  with  great  attention,  perceiving  him  to  be 
convenient  a  superintendent.  As  the  Marian  a  teacher  of  a  very  different  kind  from  tliose  to 
persecution  was  then  raging  in  all  its  violence,  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  ;  and 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  superstiuon  and  by  his  truly  pastoral  and  affectionate  treatment 
terror  of  the  dmes,  and  artfully  raised  the  po-  of  them,  he  quickly  gained  their  confidence^ 
pular  clamour  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  .the  respect,  and  attachment.  Mr.  Gilpin  hatl  not 
church,  a  scandaliser  of  the  clergy,  and  a  been  long  settled  at  Houghton,  before  bishop 
preacher  of  damnable  doctrines ;  and  that  re-  Tonstal  was  desirous  of  still  farther  improving 
ligion  must  suffer  from  the  heresies  which  he  his  fortune,  by  presenting  him  to  a  vacant  pre- 
was  daily  broaching,  if  he  were  spared  any  long-  bend  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham  But  Mr. 
er.     In  short,  a  charge  of  heresy,  consisting  of  Gilpin,  resolving  not  to  accept  of  it,  told  the 
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Vishop,  "  That  fcy  hii  bounfy  be  had  already  posurc  for  tbe  arriwl  of  the  bi|hop|s  ni«»<?ngw^ 

more  wedih,  than^  he  vm  afraid,  he  could  give  tftcr  having  ordered  hU  aemnt  to  provide  % 

a  good  account  of.     He  begged,  therefore,  he  long  garment  for  h)m>  in  which  he  night  gsi 

might  not  have  an  idditlonla  charge ;  but  that  decently  to  the  shtke.     Within  a  few  days  fie 

hii  lordship  would  rather  bostow  this  prefer-  was  apprehended  i  but  l)efore  he  reached  Lon- 

ment  on  one  by  whom  it  waa  more  wanted."  don  an  account  of  aueen  Mary's  death  met  hira 

Mr.  Gilpin  now  lived  In  a  retired  manner,  de-  on  the  road,  by  wnich  event  he  was  delivered 

voting  himself  with  unwearied  industry  to  the  from   any   farther   prosecution.     Mr.   Gilpin, 

instruction  and  reformation  of  his  flock,  and  thus  proridentially  rescued  from  hU  enemies, 

cautiously  avoiding  every  opportunity  of  eiving  returned    to    Hougfatoq    thrdugh    crowds    ol 

immediate  offence  to  the  neighbouring  clergy,  people,  who  expressed  the  utmost  joy,  and  of- 

The  exemplarinesS  of  his  conduct  and  manners,  fercd  up  their  dianks  to  God  for  I)is  deliver* 

however,  was  a  striking  Satire  on  their  negli-  ance. 

gence  and  irregularities;  and  their  malice  deter-  Upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  when  A^ 
mined  them,  if  possible,  to  remove  so  disagree-  popish  bishops  were  deprived,  and  many  sect 
able  a  contrast.  '  With  tbia  design  they  drew  wete  become  vacant,  Mr.  Gilpin's  friends  «t 
up  a  second  set  of  articles  against  him,  and  court  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  use  theii 
brought  him  once  more  to  trial  before  the  bishop  interest  in  nis  favour.  He  was  accordingly  rc- 
of  Durham ;  who  again  found  means  to  acquit  commended  to  the  oueen  as  a  fit  persou  t« 
and  protect  his  nephew.  But  from  this  period  adorn  the  mitre,  and  was  nominate  by  her 
the  bishop's  favour  towards  him  vi^bly  declined;  majesty  to  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle;  upoa 
probably,  because  he  apprehended,  that  his  far-  which  tbe  queen's  recommendation  of  nun, 
ther  patronising  his  kinsman,  who,  he  thought,  in  with  a  congenl'elire,  were  sent  dowii  to  th? 
many  instances,  carried  his  piety  and  zeal  to  ex-  dean  and  chapter  of  that  see.  i^r.  Gilpin,  wIm 
cess,  might  tend  to  involve  himself  in  suspicions  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  forwards  %a 
and  inconTenicncci.  To  shew  his  dislike  of  his  his  favouti  was  greatly  surprised  at  this  unex« 
conduct,  he  struck  him  out  of  his  will,  of  which  pected  honour ;  yet  could  not  by  any  means  be 
he  had  before  made  him  the  executor.  This  persuaded  to  accept  it.  When  much  pressej 
was  not  less  than  Mr.  Gilpin  expected.  He  to  assign  other  reasons  for  his  refusal  Uian  hit 
was  sorry,  indeed,  to  see  the  bishop  disgusted  i  humble  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness,  and  his 
acknowledged  his  great  obligations  to  him;  and  incapacity  to  bear  the  burthen  of  that  arduonf 
would  have  given  up  any  thing  to  satisfy  him,  charge,  Ite  answered,  "  Tlie  case  is  truly  this ; 
excepting  his  conscience.  But  a  good  con-  If  any  other  bi^oprlc  besides  Carlisle  had  been 
science,  he  was  persuaded,  was  his  beet  friend  i  offered  tQ  me,  I  possibly  might  have  accepted 
and  he  was  resolved  not  to  part  with  it  for  any  it :  but  in  that  diocese  I  have  so  many  friends 
*  earthly  consideration.  Tlie  malice  of  Mr.  Git-  and  acquaintance,  of  whom  I  have  not  the  best 
pin's  enemies,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  opinion,  that  I  must  either  connive  at  many , 
his  loss  of  the  bishop's  favour.  Enraged  at  irregularities,  or  draw  upon  myself  so  much 
their  second  defeat  before  the  bishop's  tribunal,  hatred,  that  I  shall  be  less  able  to  do  good  there 
they  caused  thirty-two  articles  to  be  drawn  up  than  any  one  else."  In  the  year  i  jdi  lie  had 
against  him,  in  the  strongast  manner,  and  trans-  an  offer  made  him  of  the  provostship  of  Queen's 
niltted  them  to  the  merciless  Bonner,  bishop  of  college,  Oxford ;  but  this  likewise  he  declined, 
I^tudon.  By  taking  this  step  they  were  flatter-  and  contented  himself  with  his  living  of  Hough- 
ed with  the  hope  of  having  their  wishes  fully  ton,  where  he  discharged  all  the  duties  of  his 
accomplished :  for  that  fierce  zealot  instant-  function  in  the  most  exemplary  manner.  W$ 
aneously  took  fire  at  their  representations  ;  have  already  noticed  the  situation  of  this  parish 
hirfily  extolled  their  laudable  concern  for  re-  when  Mr.  Gilpin  first  settled  in  it,  and  his 
ligion;  and,  promising  th^t  the  heretic  should  resolution,  notwithstanding  the  discouraging 
be  at  the  stake  in  a  fortnight,  gave  immediate  prospect  before  him,  to  Spare  no  labour  ia 
directions  for  his  arrest.  Mr.  Gilpin  was  speedily  civilising  and  reforming  his  flock.  For  this  pui> 
apprised  by  his  friends  of  the  measures  deter-  pose  he  set  out  with  making  It  his  eiideivoui  to 
mined  against  him,  and  earnestly  entreated  to  gain  the  affection  of  his  parisbiuners.  To  sue- 
provide  for  his  safety  by  withdrawing  from  tie  ceed  in  his  attempt,  however,  he  used  no  aervilff 
kiugdom.  But  their  persuasions  were  iiieffec-  compliances.  His  behaviour  was  free  withoutf 
tuaT;  for  having  long  been  preparing  tumself  to  levity,  obliging  without  meanness,  and  insinuat- 
suffer  for  tlie  truth,  lie  now  determmod  not  to  ing  without  art.  He  condescended  to  the  weak^ 
decline  it.    He  therefore  Waited  with  great  com-  Unre  with  the  passionate,  complied  wkb  tbe 
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Scfupulous,  and  in  z  truly  apostolic   manner,    return  to  see  a  man,  whose  free  dtscourae  franx 
''  became  all  things  to   all   men."     By   these    the  pulpit  to  ting  Edward's  court  had  early  re- 
means  he   gained  wonderfully  upon  his  neigh-     commended  him  to  his  notice,  and  whose  name 
toua,  and  convinced  them  how  heartily  he  was    he  found  every-where  mentioned  with  the  high- 
theii-  friend.     To  this  humanity  and  courtesy  he     est  respect.     He  had  not  time  to  give  any  no- 
addcrt  an  unwearied  application  to  his  pastoral    tice  of  his  intended  visit;  but  the  economy  of 
flutieV    He  was  not  satisfied  with  giving  his    so  plentiful  a  house  as  Mr,  Gilpin's  was  not 
iidvice  in  public,  but  instructed  frequently  in    easily   disconcerted.     He   received   his    noble 
frlvate,  and  encouraged  his  parishioners  to  come    guest  with  so  much  true  politeness,  and  treated 
to  him  for  the  solution  of  their  doubts  and  dif-    him  and  his  whole  retinue  in  so  affluent  uid 
iTCulties.      Towards  those    whom    he    thought     generous  a  manner,  that  the  treasurer  vould 
well-disposed,  his  manner  was  most  engaging ;     often  afterwards  say,  "he  could  hardly  hare 
and  even  his  reproofs  were   urged  with  such     eipectcd  more  at  Lambeth."     While  lord  Bur- 
gentleness,  that  they  sddom  gave  offence,  and    leigh  staid  at  Houghton,  he  took  great  pains  to 
always  appeared  to  DC  the  effects  of  friendship,     acquaint  himself  with  the  order  and  regularity 
He  well  knew,  however,   that  it  was  an  easier     with  which  every  thing  in  that  house  was  ma- 
taslc  to  prevent  vice,  than  to  correct  it ;  to  form     naged,  and  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  them. 
tbeVoung  to  virtue,  tlian  to  reform  the  bad    Here  too  he  saw  true  simplicity  of  manners,  and 
Tiabits  of   the   old.      He   therefore  employed    every  social  virtue  regulated  by  exact  prudence, 
much  of  his  time  in  endeavouring  to  improve     The  statesman  began  to  unbend,  and  he  could 
the  minds  of  the  younger  part  of  his  parish  i    scarcely  avoid  comparing,  with  a  kind  of  en- 
Bufering  none  to  grow  up  in  an  ignorance  of    vious  eye,  the  unquiet  scenes  of  vice  and  vanity 
their  duty,  but  pressing  it,  as  the  wisest  part,  to     in  which  he  was  engaged,  with  the  cahnness  of    . 
'mix  religion  with  their  labour,  and  amidst  the     this  amiable  retreat.     At  length,  with  reluc- 
cares  ot  this  life  to  have  a  constant  eye  upon  the     tance,  he  took  his  leave,  embracing  the  worthy 
next.     He  was  also  very  assiduous  in  prevent-     rector  with  ail  the  warmth  of  affection,  and  the 
ing  law-suits  among  his  parishioners.     His  hall    strongest  assurances  of  his  readiness  to  render 
was  often  thronged  with  people  who  came  to    him  any  service  at  court  or  elsewhere.     "Wheq 
him  with  their  differences-     It  is  true,  he  was    he   had  mounted   a    hill   about  a  mile  from 
"not  much  acquainted  with  law,  but  he  could     Houghton,  which  commands  the  ^le,  he  turn- 
decide  equitably,  and  that  satisfied :  nor  could    ed  his  horse  to  take  one  more  view  of  the  places 
his  sovereign's  commission  have  given  him  more    and  having  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  it  for  some 
weight,  than  he  derived  from  his  own  charac-    time,  his  reverie  broke  out  into  this  exclamation : 
ter.     He  had  also  a  just  concern  for  all  under     "  There  is  the  enjoyment  of  life  indeed  !    Who- 
affliction,  and  was   a  much  readier' visitant  at     can  blame  that  man  for  not  accepting  a  bishop- 
the  house  of  mourning  than  at   the  house  of     ric  !    What  does  he  want  to  make  him  greater, 
■  feasting :  and  his  large  fund  of  reading  and  ex-     or  happier,  or  more  useful  to  mankind  r'     But 
^crience  always  furnished  something  that  was     Mr.  Gilpin's  ministerial  labours,  and  benevolent 
properly  affecting.     Hence  he  was  considered     endeavours  to  promote  civilisation  and  happi- 
as  a  good  angel  by  all  in  distress.     His  hospit-     ness,  were  not   confined    to    his    own    parish. 
Able  manner  of  living  was  the  admiration  of  the     With  concern  he  observed  several  of  the  parishes 
whole  country.     Strangers  and  travellers  found     around  him  sunk  in  superstition  and  ignorance,. 
3  ehecrful  reception  at  his  board.     All  were    owing  to  the  shameful  neglect  of  the  pastorai 
Welcome  that  came }  and  even  their  beasts  had     care  in  their  clergy.     These  bad  consequences 
to  much  care  taken  of  them,  that  it  was  hu-     of  their  remissness  induced  Mr.  Gilpin  to  sup- 
Sioroufily  said,  "  If  a  horse  was  turned  loose     ply,  as  far  as  he  could,  what  was  wanting  in- 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  it  would  immediate-     others.     For  this  purpose  he   used  every  year 
if  make  its  way  to  the  rector  of  Houghton's."    regularly  to  visit  the  most  neglected  parishes  in 
Every  Sunday,  from  Michaelmas  until  Easter,    Northumberland,    Yorkshire,  Cheshire,    West- 
was  a  sort  of  public   day  with   him ;    during     moreland,  and  Cumberland :  and  that  his  own 
which  season  he  expected  to  see  all  his  parish-     parish  in  the  mean  time  might  not  suScr,  he- 
ioners,  and  their  families.     He  was  also  glad  of    was  at  the  cxpence  of  a  constant  assistant.     As 
Hie  company  of  men  of  worth  and  letters,  who    Mr.  Gilpin  had  all  the  warmth  of  an  enthu- 
Dsed  much  to  frequent  his  house.     When  lord    siast,  though  under  the  direction  of  a  very  calm. 
Burleigh,  then  lord-treasurer,  was  sent  by  queen    judgment,  he  never  wanted  an  audience  even 
Elizabeth  to  transact  some  aSairs  in  Scotland,    in  the  wildest  parts ;  where  he  roused  many  to 
fee  c«i^  not  nmt  the  desire  which  he  felt  on    a  sense  of  religioti  who  had  contracted  the  most 
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mveterate  tiabita  of  inattention  to  every  thing  of 
a  serious  nature.  Wherever  he  came,  likewise, 
he  used  to  visit  all  the  gaols  and  places  of  con- 
finement, and  by  his  labours  and  affectionate 
manner  of  behaviour,  he  is  said  to  have  reform- 
ed many  abandoned  persons  in  those  places. 
Upon  the  borders  of  Northumberland  there  is 
a  tract  of  country  called  Reads-dale  and  Tine- 
dale,  of  all  barbarous  places  in  the  north  at  that 
time  the  most  barbarous.  Before  the  act  of 
union  it  was  called  the  dcbateable  land,  and 
was  peopled  by  a  kind  of  desperate  banditti, 
rendered  fierce  and  active  by  constant  alarm?;. 
They  lived  by  theft  i  used  to  pluiuler  on  both 
sides  of  the  barrier!  and  what  they  plundered 
on  one,  they  exposed  to  sale  on  the  other ;  by 
that  means  escaping  justice.  In  this  dreadful 
country,  where  no  man  would  even  travel  that 
coulil  help  it,  Mr.  Gilpin  never  failed  to  spend 
some  part  of  every  year.  He  had  set  places  for 
preaching,  which  were  ts  regularly  attended  as 
the  assize  towns  of  a  circuit.  If  hit  came  to  a 
place  where  there  was  a  church,  he  ma'.le  use  of 
it ;  if  not,  of  barns,  or  any  other  large  buildinj;  r 
where  great  crowds  of  persons  were  sure  to  at- 
tend him,  some  for  his  instructions,  and  others 
'  for  his  charity.  The  hazards  and  fatigues  at- 
tending this  employment  were  excessive;  but 
these  Mr.  Gilpin  cheerfully  underwent,  esteem- 
ing himself  abundantly  compensated  by  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  hoped  would  accrue  from 
them  to  his  uninstructed  fellow-creatures.  The 
disinterested  pains  which  he  thus  took  among 
these  barbarous  people,  and  the  good  offices 
which  he  was  always  ready  to  do  them,  drew 
from  them  the  sincerest  expressions  of  grati- 
tude. Indeed,  he  was  little  less  than  adored 
among  them,  and  might  have  brought  the  ^hole 
country  almost  to  what  he  pleased.  In  the  au- 
thorities quoted  at  the  end  of  this  article,  the 
reader  may  find  many  interesting  stones,  illus- 
trating the  reverence  which  they  entertained 
for  him,  his  success  in  taming  their  savage  fe- 
rocity, and  in  introducing  better  manners  and 
morals  into  their  lawless  distrias. 

On  proper  occasions,  likewise,  Mr.  Gilpin 
afibrded  evidence  that  he  wanted  neither  reso- 
lution nor  spirit  to  reprove  the  vices  of  the  great, 
and  to  maintain  his  own  independence  and  dig- 
nity. One  day  he  received  a  message  firom  Dr. 
Barnes,  bishop  of  Durham,  appointing  him  to 
preach  a  visitation  sermon  on  the  following 
Sunday.  As  he  was  then  preparing  for  a  fixed 
journey  into  Reads-dale  and  Tine-dale,'he  seirf 
to  acquaint  the  bishop  with  the  necessity-of  his' 
keeping  that  appointment,  and  to  entreat  thaf 
bis  lordship  would  at  that  time  excuse  him.' 


His  servant  informed  him  that  the  bishop  h.id 
received  his  message,  but  returned  no  answer. 
Concluding  him  therefore  to  be  satisfied,  lie  set 
out  on  his  journey;  but  to  his  great  surprise, 
when  he  came  home,  found  himself  suspended  ; 
some  person,  out  of  enmity  to  him,  having  en- 
p:iged  the  bishop  to  take  that  hasty  step.  A 
few  dayg  afterwards  he  received  an  ord.'t  to 
meet  the  bishop  at  Chester,  a  town  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Durham,  where  the  bishops  of  that  ste 
formerly  resided.  Here  many  of  the  clergy 
were  asstmbled,  and  Mr.  Gilpin  was  ordered 
bv  the  bishop  to  preach  that  day  before  them.'. 
This  service  he  ciideavoured  to  decline,  as  he 
was  wholly  unprepared;  but  the  bl.ihop  requir- 
ed him  upan  his  canonical  ob;Htence  to  mount 
the  pulpit.  After  some  little  dehy,  therefore, 
Mr.  Gitpin  went  up,  and  determined  to  em- 
brace that  opporiuijity  of  speaking  some  neces- 
sary and  home  truths  to  his  diocesan.  The  ec- 
clesiastical court  of  Durham  was  at  that  time 
managed  in  the  most  scand.ilous  manner.  The 
bishop  was  a  wcll-mcanijig,  but  weak  man,  and 
entirety  gnvcmcd  by  a  relation  of  the  name  of 
Barnes,  whom  he  had  made  chancellor  of  hiji 
diocese.  This  person  greatly  abused  his  au- 
thority, Avarice  was  his  ruling  pission ;  to 
gratify  which  he  was  guilty  of  the  most  tyranni- 
cal oppression  and  shameful  venality.  Private' 
information  of  the  evils  and  irregularities  oc- 
canoned  by  his  misconduct  had  often  been  coit- 
vcyed  to  the  bishop,  but  without  any  success-' 
Mr.  Gilpin  was  therefore  resolved  to  make  his 
discourse  the  medium  of  a  public  application  to 
the  bishop  for  redress.  Accordingly,  he  honest- 
ly and  plainly  exposed  the  enormities  which 
were  committed  in  his  diocese  j  and  in  a  per- 
sonal address  to  his  lordship  boldly  told  him, 
that  for  the  guilt  of  them  he  would  be  respon- 
sible, if,  after  being  fully  informed  of  what  was' 
amiss,  he  did  not  bring  about  an  entire  reforma- 
tion. The  freedom  of  Mr.  Gilpin's  language 
alarmed  his  friends,  whd  as  he  went  out  of 
church  kindly  reproved  him,  for  giving  to  the'- 
bishop,  as  they  imagined,  that  advantage  over 
him  whith  he  had  lon^  sought  after  ;  but  Mr. 
Gilpiii  assured  them  that  if  his  discourse  sliould 
do  the  good  which  he  intended  by  it,  he  was' 
regardless  what  the  consequence  might  be  to 
himself.  Afterwards  he  Waited  upon  the  bishopi 
to  pay  his  compliments  to  him  before  he  went 
home,  when  the  prelate  said,  "  Sir,  I  propose 
to  wait  upon  you  homc'myscif,"  TBis  h'e'aci 
cordingly  (tid  ;  and  -a  j  scOn  as  Mr.  Gilpui  had' 
faketinim  into  a- partotii^  the  bishop  fumed' 
suddenly  round,  and  grasped  him  eagerly  by 
4e  hand,  saying,  "  Father  Oflpin,  I  know  yoi' 
3  H  3 
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are  fittw  to  be  the  bi^p  of  Durham,  than  I  violenc*,  that  it  wag  imagined  that  die  br«iHf 
am  ro  be  parson  of  this  church  of  yours.  I  ask  which  he  had  received  would  occation  hi» 
forgivencsg  for  paat  iaJDiics.  Forgive  me,  fa-  death.  But  though  after  a  long  confiocment  he 
ther.  I  know  you  hare  enemies ;  oat,  while  I  wag  again  able  to  stir  abroad,  yet  he  never  re- 
live bishop  of  Durham,  none  of  them  shall  covered  even  the  little  strengdi  whidi  he  had 
cause  you  any  farther  trouble."  before,  and  continued  lame  as  lone  as  he  lived. 
We  hare  already  spoken  of  Mr.  Gilpin's  un-  He  died  in  1 5  83,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 
commonly  generous  and  hospitable  manner  of  age.  Such  was  the  life  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  who 
livuig  and  extensive  benevolence,  to  which  the  for  his  exemplary  piety,  laborious  virtue,  and 
Income  arising  from  his  rectory,  though  con-  unbounded  benevolence,  deserves  to  have  iaa 
siderable,  must  have  been  inadequate  without  name  transmitted  to  posterity  with  respect  and 
great  manazement  and  frugality.  But  he  was  reverence.  To  the  particulars  already  mention- 
stitl  unsatisBed  with  the  services  he  had  render-  ed  concerning  him  we  have  to  add,  that  in  pcr- 
ed  to  his  fellow-creatures ;  and  upon  queen  son  he  was  tall  and  slender,  and  that  in  his 
Elizabeth's  recommending  the  establishment  of  manner  of  ornamenting  it  he  wa»  neat  and 
free-schools,  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  he  simple.  His  imagination,  memory,  and  Judg- 
undertook  to  build  and  endow  a  grammar-  ment,  were  lively,  retenrive,  and  solid.  By  hi» ' 
school :  a  design  which  his  exact  economy  unwearied  application  he  had  amassed  a  great 
enabled  him  to  accomplish.  This  school  was  stock  o(  knowledge,  and  was  ignorant  of  no  part 
no  sooner  opened  than  it  began  to  flourish;  of  learning  at  that  time  in  esteem.  In  languages, 
and  there  was  so  great  a  resort  of  young  people  history,  and  diviiuty,  jie  particularly  excelled, 
to  it,  that  in  a  tittle  time  the  town  was  not  u>Ic  and  was  no  mean  poet,  though  he  expended 
to  accommodate  them.  Mr.  Gilpin,  theref(»c>  little  time  in  the  pursuit  of  any  studies  foreign 
fitted  op  X  part  of  his  house  for  that  purpose*  to  his  profession.  .  His  temper  was  naturally 
where  he  boarded  twenty  or  thirty  children,  warm ;  but  by  degrees  he  succeeded  in  obtain* 
bestowing  clothing  and  maintenance  on  the  ing  an  entire  command  of  himself.  His  dis- 
greater  part  of  them,  whose  parents  were  in  position  was  serious;  yet  among  his  particular 
poor  circumstances.  To  insure  their  good  in-  friends  he  was  commonly  chemuU  and  some- 
structioa  he  procured  able  masters  from  Oxford,  times  facetious.  His  severity  had  no  object 
and  himself  constantly  inspected  their  profi-  but  himself:  to  others  he  was  mild,  candid,  and 
ciency,  taking  notice  of  and  encouraging  the  indulgent.  He  used  to  express  a  particular  in- 
most diligent  and  forward.  He  Ubewue  sent  dignation  at  slander,  often  saying,  That  it  d&* 
several  of  them  to  the  universities,  where  be  served  the  gallows  mote  than  theft.  To  the 
maintained  them  at  his  own  e^>ence,  and  en-  opimons  of  others,  however  difierent  from  his 
deavoured  to  render  an  academical  education  as  own,  he  was  most  indulgent,  and  thought  mo- 
useful  to  them  as  possible.  For  tins  purpose  he  deration  one  of  the  most  genuine  effects  of  true 
held  a  constant  correspondence  with  thdr  tu-  piety.  He  had  a  very  extraordinary  skill  in 
tors,  and  made  the  youuu  themselves  frequently  the  art  of  managing  a  fortune.  He  considered 
^ice  to  him  and  give  him  an  SKCount  of  their  himself  barely  as  a  steward  for  other  pec^tk  ^ 
studies ;  and  he  also  made  journeys  to  the  uni^  and  took  care>  therefore,  that  his  own  desires 
versities,  generally  once  every  other  yeu*,  to  ex-  never  exceeded  what  cabn  reason  could  justify, 
amine  imo  their  behaviour,  and  to  five  them  Extravagance  with  him  was  another  word  for 
(he  bene&t  of  his  personal  advice,  tor  farther  injustice  ;  and  in  hts  own  manner  of  living  he 
particulars  of  his  attention  to  this  institution,  was  very  temperate,  and  rather  abstemious, 
and  the  effects  produced  by  it,  as  well  as  of  his  And  whatever  his  other  virtues  were,  ihm 
nofak  acts  of  benevolence,  generosity,  and  cha-  lustre  was  greatly  increased  by  his  sincerity  and 
riiy,  we  must  refer  to  our  authorities.  In  the  humility,  which  his  religion  led  him  to  practise 
latter  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Gilpin  went  through  in  the  most  unaffected  and  amiable  maiuter. 
his  duty  with  great  dil£culty.  His  health  was  But  the  most  distinguishing  parts  of  his  charac- 
much  impaired,  and  his  constitution  broken  by  tcr  were,  as  we  have  already  seen>  his  conscien- 
the  great  fatigues  which  he  had  uodeigone  Uaus  dischai^  of  the  ministenal  office,  hia 
during.so  many  years.  And  to  add  to  his  infii-  cxtEnsire  henevolencei  and  .  his  exalted  piety^ 
■nities,  he  met  with  an  accident  wluch  sh  Uie  which,  isken  l»  connection  with  the  uuftnua 
time  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him,  and.hwa  tenor  of  kis  viitnous  uid  exenplary  life,  4e- 
tbe  eJecu  of  which  he  neves  recovered.  As  be  aervedly  ^ined  hai  among  his  coMte«persnc» 
was  erosc^g  the  market-place  at  Durhaut  an,  the  title  of  the  NoMhem  Apostle.  £i«.  Bfkat*^ 
oxianathisifaaiyiuhedbiBi  dewawitbiucb  Gi^'^  JJvu  ^  itgtimtr  smi  Gi^.—^    . 
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GINI7ANI}  FiUNCi3|  count,  an  eminant  n»<  by  Angelo  Foliziano.     ThU  was  compiled  ia 

tunUist  and  agricultumt,  was  bom  at  Ravenna  RomcMfore  the  year  1493,  in  which  Lorenzo 

in  iyi6.     He  received  a  literary  education  in  died.     Giocondo  was  eome  time  at  the  coait  of 

bis  lather's  houscj  and  at  the  ^e  of  fourteen  the    emperor   Maximilian.      He    also    visited 

was  placed  at  Farma  as  page  to  the  duke  An-  France^  where  he  was  employed  to  build  two 

tony  Fametc.    He  there  continued  to  pursue  bridges  over  the  Seine^  called  those  of  Our 

his  studiei  >  and  upon  his  return  he  particularly  Lady  and  the  Little  Bridge,  and  said  to  have 

attended  to  natural  history,  under  the  direction  been  of  admirable  beauty.     The  first  of  dicse 

of  his  uncle  count  Joseph  Ginnani,  known  for  was  begun  in  1501.     Sannazaro  has  cdebrated  ' 

his  researches  into  marine  productions.     He  de-  these  works  in  Uie  following  punning  epigram : 
voted  himself  to  a  retired  and  studious  life,  col- 


lected a  lar^e  and  valuable  museum,  invented  Jucnndus{einino«fecit  tibi,Sequaiu,poitt<si 

aericultural  instruments  and  other  pieces  of  me-  Jurctuumpoteshuncdicerepontificem. 

(£aniam,  and  greatly  interested  himself  in  the 

institution  of  the  Society  of  Ravenna.      Hi«        He  had  the  title  of  architect-royal  in  France, 

writings  obtained  him  admission  into  the  learn-  as  appears  from  the  honourable  mention  made 

ed  Societies  of  Perugia,  Bern,  Paris,  and  Lon-  "f  him  by  the  learned  Budseus,  with  whom  he  " 

don  J  and  he  maintamed  a  correspondence  with  contracted  an  intimacy  in  that  'kingdom.     Hi» 

many  of  the  most  eminent  natural  philosophers  ofEcc  as  an  artist  did  not  prevent  him  from  con- 

of  the  age.     In  private  character  he  was  courte-  tinuing  to  serve  the  cause  of  letters.    An  edi- 

ous,  modest,  and  benevolent,  and  remarkably  tion  ot  Pliny's  Epistles,  printed  in  Bologna  in 

observant  of  the  duti^  of  religion.     He  died^  I4S>^>  ^nd  another  by  Aldus  in  1508,  contained 

unmarried,  in  17615,  at  the  early  age  of  forty,  his  collations  with  an  ancient  MS.  at  Paris. 

The  principal  work  of  the  count  Fr.  Ginnani  is  He  also  was  one  of  the  first  who  gave  a  correct 

entitled, «  Delle  Malattie  del  Grano  in  Erba,  edition  of  Vitruvius,  illustrated  with  figures, 

Trattato  storico-fisico" — An  historico-physical  published  at  Venice  in  1511,  with  a  dedicati<w 

Treatise  of    the   Diseases  of  growing   Com,  *o  Pope  Julius  H.     He  also  assisted  in  editing 

*7S9i  4to.  con  fig.    TTiis  is  a  work  of  great  "  Frontinus  de  Aquxductisi"  "SctiptOTea  de 

compB3sandcrudition,treadng  with  exactness  of  ReRustica;"  "  AureUus  Victor ;"  and  "  Cte- 

all  the  difierent  kinds  of  disease  affecting  green  Bar's  Commentaries  j"   and  was  the  first  who 

com,  with  their  causes  and  remedies.     Of  his  gave  a  design  of  Czsar's  bridge  over  the  Rhine, 

other  writings  the  most  considerable  is  "  An  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  wrote  in  1506  four 

Account  of  me  Natural  Productions  in  the  Gin-  dissertations  addressed  to  the  magistracy  of  Ve- 

nani  Museum  at  Ravenna,"   1761,  4to.  with  nice  concerning  the  waters  of  that  city,  whidk^ 

flates.  He  has  given  a  "  Description  of  some  are  preserved  in  its  archives.  When  the  Riak» 
ndigenous  Plants  and  their  Insects,"  in  the  yas  burnt  in  1513,  he  gave  a  design  for  rebuild- 
Journal  of  Bern,  torn.  I. ;  and  a  "  Dissertation  ing  it  more  beautiful  than  before ;  but  it  was 
on  the  Scirpus  of  Ravenna,"  in  the  Ravenna  rejected  for  that  of  another  architect.  Resent- 
Acts.  He  left  in  MS.  a  "  Natural  and  Civil  mcnt  on  this  account  caused  him  to  quit  Venice 
History  of  the  Pine  Forests  of  Ravenna."  Elegi  for  Rome,  where,  on  the  death  of  Bramaote, 
Italiam.  HaUtr,  Biil.  Btian. — A.  he  was  joined  with  Raphael  and  San  Gallo  in 
GIOCONDO,  Fka  Giotannt,  an  antiqua-  superintending  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's.  His 
rian  and  architect  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  last  known  work  was  the  rebuilding  af  the 
centuries,  was  a  native  of  Verona,  where  he  stone  bridge  of  Verona,  which  took  place  about 
was  first  a  teacher  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian-  1521.  He  probably  did  not  long  survive,  since 
euageSt  in  which  he  had  the  honour  of  instruct-  he  calls  himself  an  old  maq  in  a  dedication  to- 
'  ing  the  celebrated  Julius  Ciesar  Scaliger.  He  Juliano  de'  Medici  in  1513.  Tnviotebi. — A. 
afterwards  became  a  monk,  and  is  claimed  as  a  GIOJA,->  Flavio,  an  mgenious  Italian  m^ 
brother  both  by  the  Dominicans  and  Francis-  thematician  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth- 
cans.  He  was  well  versed  in  scholastic  thefr-  century,  to  whom  is  generally  attributed  the  in-^ 
Utgf  and  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  xai  wu  ventioa  of  die  compasa,  was  bom  at  Pasitawv 
oOe  of  those  who  ogatiibuted  to  the  rerivai  of  near  Amalfi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;,  about- 
classical  leaciung  by  the  coilection  nf  ancient  the  year  1 300.  He  is  saul  to  have  been  die  &nt 
nonumenta  and  mannscripts<  He  presented  to  discoverer  of  the  direoive  poxncr  of  die  magnet* 
Lovenxo  de'  Medici  a  collection  of  aacitint  ij^  bv  which  it  -dkBposea  in  poles  alOng  the  men- 
eciiphons  which  he  had  made  witli  greu-h^)eur,  dian  ef  every  pUc^  or  nearly  «o»  ^A  to  have 
and  which  it  spoken  of  in  the  highest  tem)  applied  it  to  the  purpose*  of  navigation  undet' 
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the  form  of  a  compass,  though  in  a  rude  and  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  year  11533.  t^e  at 
imperfect  state.  And  it  is  also  said,  that  to  first  entered  into  the  ecclesiastical  state,  to  please 
shew  this  instrument  to  have  hem  the  invention  his  parents ;  but  afterwards  deserted  it  and  mar- 
of  a  subject  of  the  king  of  Naples,  who  at  that  tied  a  young  girl  at  Tarentum,  when  he  pos- 
time  was  a  junior  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  sessed  no  means  of  providing  for  a  family. 
France,  of  the  dynasty  of  Anjou,  he  marked  the  After  leading  for  some  time  an  idle  and  dissoJutc 
north  point  with  a  fleur-de-iys,  by  which  all  life,  he  quaiTclled  with  one  of  his  wife's  hro- 
natlons  still  distinguish  it.  As  a  memorial  of  thcrs  who  reproached  him  on  account  of  his 
this  discovery,  the  territory  of  Principato,  in  vices,  and,  having  killed  his  monitor,  he  fled 
M'hjch  Gioja  was  born,  bears  a  compass  for  its  from  his  country,  and  entered  as  a  soldier  on" 
arms,  ^ome  authors,  it  is  true,  have  claimed  board  the  galleys  which  pope  Innocent  X,  sent 
this  invention  for  the  Frcncli ;  and  otiiers  for  to  cruise  against  the  Turks  in  the  Levant.  He 
the  Enghsh.  Others  again  maintain,  that  the  was  present  in  several  actions,  and  by  his  con- 
Chinese  had  discovered  this  instrument  long  duct  recommended  himself  to  the  notice  of  the 
before  their  intercourse  with  Europeans  -,  and  admiral  who  was  in  the  vessel  in  which  he  was 
that  the  secret  was  brought  to  Italy  by  Marco  stationed,  who,  perceiving  in  him  abilities  above 
Paulo,  in  the  year  1260.  It  would  be  foreign  his  condition,  bestowed  on  him  the  place  of  his 
to  our  province  to  enter  into  this  controversy  ;  purser-  ITiis  situation  obliged  him  to  improve 
on  which  account  we  shall  only  add,  that  the  himself  in  arithmetic,  of  which  he  scarcely  knew 
greater  number  of  competent  enquirers  have  the  rudiments ;  but  being  furnished  by  a  Greek 
concurred  in  attributing  this  invaluible  discovery  priest  at  Zante  with  the  arithmetic  of  Clavius, 
to  Gioja,  He  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  this  im-  he  made  himself  master  of  that  science,  and 
perfect  notice,  which  contains  the  substance  of  contracted  a  hking  for  mathematical  studies- 
all  the  information  which  wc  have  met  with  After  his  return  to  Rome  h}  1659,  he  deter- 
concerning  him.  Those  who  have  the  curiosity  mined  to  devote  himself  closely  to  mathematical 
to  learn  the  names  of  the  principal  persons  who  pHr:suitS ;  and  having  obtained  the  post  of  keeper 
have  given  their  opinions  in  favour  of  our  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  afforded  him 
Intlian,  will  find  several  of  them  enumerated  by  leisure  for  following  the  bias  of  his  mind,  soon 
Moferl.  Chnmhtrs' s  Cyclop,  under  iht  article  Com-  made  considerable  proficiency,  and  acquired  the 
pass.  Mutton  i  Math.  Diet,  under  the  tame  av  character  of  an  able  geometrician.  He  now 
title. — M.  met  with  some  friendly  patrons,  who  encourag- 
GIOLITO  de'  Ferrari,  the  name  of  a  fa-  ed  him  to  quit  the  military  life,  and  assisted  him  ' 
mily  of  celebrated  Italian  printers.  The  first  in  obtaining  the  farther  knowledge  necessary  to" 
of  these,  John,  a  native  of  Trino  in  Montferrat,  qualify  him  Tor  the  office  of  a  mathematical 
after  having  for  some  time  exercised'his  art  in  tutor.  In  this  capacity  he  became  so  disiin- 
his  own  country,  removed  to  Venice,  about  guishcd,  that  Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  dur- 
1530,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation  in  ing  her  residence  at  Rome,  chose  him  for  her 
conjunction  with  his  son  Gabriel.  The  latter  is  mathematician  ;  and  Lewis  SIV.  appointed  him 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  family:  he  em-  to  teach  the  mathematics  in  the  Academy  of 
ployed  several  learned  men  in  the  correction  of  Painttng  and  Sculpture,  which  that  monarch 
his  editions,  which,  however,  are  more  vaiued  established  in  that  city  in  the  year  1666.  In 
for  the  beauty  of  the  type  and  paper,  and  the  167s  pope  Clement  X-  made  him  engineer  to 
CKcetlence  of  the  workmanship,  than  for  their  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  and  in  '1685  he  was 
accuracy.  They  are  still  much  sought  after  by  nominated  to  the  mathematical  professorship  in  ' 
the  curious  in  typography,  and  are  remarkable  the  College  of  Wisdom.  In  the  year  i6gi  he 
proofs  of  the  perfecrion  of  the  art  so  soon  after  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  Ot  thel 
Its  first  invention.  Gabriel  was  recognised  as  Arcadians.  Through  his  indefatigable  applica- 
noble  (in  consequence  of  his  descent  from  the  tion  to  scientific  pursuits,  he  contracted  the  dis-- 
Ferrari  of  Placenzia}  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  orders  incident  to  a  ptudious  life,  which  he  con-' 
He  lived  at  Venice  in  great  esteem,  and  died  in  siderably  mitigated  by  his  temperance  and  re-'' 
1581.  His  two  sons,  John  and  Giampaolo,  gularity.  He  died  in  171 1,  when  he  hadnearly 
succeeded  him  in  his  office.  Tirabeschi.  Nouv.  completed  his  seventy-eighth  year.  His  prtn-' 
Diet.  Hilt. — A.  cipal  works  are:  "  Euclide  Restituto,"  1686, 
,  GIORDANI,  Vital,  an  Italian  mathemati-  folio ;  *'  De  componendis  Gravium  Momentis,"! 
cian  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century,  1685,  folioj  "  Fundamentum  Doetrinie  Motus 
was  bom  at  Bitonto,  a  town  belonging  to  the '  Gravium,"  1686,  of  ^to-hich  an  enlarged  edidori  * 
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afterwards  appeared;  'and  "  Ad  Hyacmthum  to  advance;  and  in  1679  he  was  sent  fortoFIo- 

Chiistophorum  EpistoUj"  17051  folio.     Moreri-  ■  rence  to  paint  the  cupola  of  the  chapel  Corsira. 

Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — M.  The  grand-duke  also  employed  him  in  the  dccor- 

GIORDANO,  hucA,  an  eminent  painter,  ation  of  some  of  his  palaces,  and  treated  him 

was  bom  at  Naples  in  1632.     His  father,  who  with  great  regard.     In  1690  he  received  an  in- 

was  an  ordinary  artist,  lived  near  Joseph  Ribera,  vitation  from  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles  II.,  to 

named  Spagnoletto,   a   master  of  diBtinccion.  come  and  paint  at  the  Escurial.     Scarcely  any 

His  works  attracted  the  young  Luca  so  power-  artist  has  been  honoured  with  more  tokens  of 

fully,  that  he  was  used  to  quit  his  boyish  sports  royal  favour  dian  Qiordano  received  from  this 

to  contemplate  them.     At  the  age  of  seven  he  sovereign,  who  not  only  loaded  him  with  pr^ 

produced  some  extraordinary  efibrts  of  his  own  sems,  but  provided  amply  for  his  children.   His 

genius  i  and  at  eight,  he  painted  in  fresco  two  successor  Philip  V.  retained  our  painter  in  his 

children  for  a  church,  which  his  father  had  un-  service,  and  the  great  works  upon  which  he  was 

dertaken,  but  found  himself  embarrassed  in  esc-  employed  kept  him  many  years  in  Spain,    He 

CUting.     It  is   said,  that  his  father,  who  had  returned  by    Genoa,  Florence,  and    Rome,  ia 

brought  with  him  a  painter  to  the  place,  found  .  which  last  capital  pope  Clement  XI.  gave  him  a 

one  of  these  children  painted  ;  and  asking  Luca  distinguished  reception,  and  bespoke  two  great 

who  had  done  it,  was  so  much  surprised   at  pictures   from    him.     At  Naples  he  appeared 

being  told  that  it  was  himself,  that  he  would  again  with  all  the  added  fame  of  his  past  per- 

not  credit  it,  till  the  boy  took  up  the  brush  and  formances,  and  his  school  was  frequented  front 

painted  the  other.     The  viceroy  of  Naples,  who  all  parts.     He  lived  in  a  splendid  manner,  kept 

was- informed  of  this  wonder,  placed  Luca  with  an  open  table,  and  displayed  his  generosity  in 

Ribera  as  his  pupil,  and  his  progress  was  asto-  painting  gratuitously  for  the  churches.    He  was 

nishing.     After  working  some  years  under  this  of  a  gay  humour  and  lively  conversation  5  spojie 

master,  he  departed  secretly  for  Rome,  in  order  well  of  his  fellow-artists,  and  readiiy  listened  tO' 

to  improve  himself  from  the  excellent  models  their  remarks  on  his  works.     He  courted  the 

in  that  capital.     His  father,  who  followed  him,  society  of  the  learned,  from  whom  he  received 

found  him  drawing  in  St.  Peter's.    They  went  instructions  in  history  and  mythology,  neither 

together  to  the  other  great  towns  of  Italy,  the  of  which  he  had  studied.     He  died  in  1705  at 

youA  every-whcre  diligently  employing  himself  the  age  of  seventy-three,  and -left  great  wealth 

in  copying  the  master-pieces  of  art}  and  per-  to  his  family.     The  works  of  Luca  Giordano 

haps  no  artist  ever  made  so  many  drawings  and  are  extremely  numerous,  and  are  to  be  met  with. 

sketches.     These  were  sold  at  a  high  price  by  in  many  churches  and  palaces  in  Italy  and  Spai% 

his  father,  whose  avarice  prompted  him  to  urge  as  well  as  in  the  galleries  of  collectors.     One  of 

his  son  to  constant  labour,  scarcely  giving  him  the  fmest  is  the  grand  aliar-piece  in  the  churcH- 

time  to  take  his  meals.    Luca,/a prejta,  "  Luiie,  of  the  Ascension  at  Naples,  representing  tlic 

make  haste,"  he  was  continually  saying  to  him;  battle  of  the   angels.     Several  of  his  desims 

so  that  the  nickname  of^  presto  adhered  to  the  are    engraved,    and    some    are    etched  by  liis 

young  painter.     Though  he  copied  all  the  ma-  own  hand.      D' jfrginville.     Piiiiiigtcns   Did. 

sters,  he  was  principally  taken  with  Titian  and  -^A. 

Paul  Veronese,  the  latter  of  whom  he  chiefly         GIORGIANI.       Among    the    mussulman: 

proposed  as  his  model,  uniting  with  his  grandeur  authors  who  are  distinguished  by  this  surname,, 

of  style  the  harmonious  colouring  of  Pietro  da  derived  from  the  country  of  Georgia,  of  which. 

Cortona,     He  worked  with  extreme  rapidity,  they  were  natives,  is  the  very  celebrated  doctor 

and  had  a  wonderful  talent  of  imitating  from  Alseid  Alscherif  Abou  Hassan,  or  Hos- 

memory  the  style  of  other  masters,  even  the  sain  Ali,  who  was  born  in  the  year  740  of  the: 

most  difl^rent.     Many  stories  are   told    of  his  Hegira,  and  died  at  Shiiaz  in  the  year  81$,  an- 

powers  in  this  way,  and  of  the  deceptions  hs  swering  to  1413  of  the  christian  sera-    He  was 

practised  upon  amateurs,  by  passing  Off  his  own  the  disciple  of  Mobarekschah,  and  of  Alaeddin 

works  for  those  of  their  particular  favourites.  Mohammed  Ben  Atthar  al  Bokliari ;  and  spcak- 

His  original  works  display  great  fertility  of  ima-  ing  of  the  latter  he  says,  that  he  knew  not  God 

gination,  a  fine  tone  of  colouring,  and  a  sur-  before  he  had  the  benefit  of  his  instructions, 

prising  freedom  of  hand.     He  was  capable  of  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  TaSrifat,"  which 

correctness  of  design,  but  sometimes  sacrificed  contains  an  ample  explanation  of  all  the  ternis 

to  rapidity  of  execution,  so  as  to  produce  works  used  in  philosophy  and  theology  j  of  "  A  Com-  - 

of  an  inferior  character,  and  inaccurate  in  the  mentary  on  Euclid,"  as  published  by  the  famous  . 

anatomy.    His  reputation,  however,  contiaued  Nassireddin  %  and  "  A  Commentary  on  the  ildah- 
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al  Aigi"  an  esteemed  moral  treatise,  written  by  Florence,  and  iostnicted  him  in  the  wt  of 

Adhadeddin  Ben  Ahmed.  painting-     Giotto  set  himself  with  great  dili- 

The  surname  of  GiorGiani  is  also  applied  gencctohia  farouritc  purauir,  and  by  ^e  force 

to  another  nlathemadcian,  called  AbodlvasAj  of  his  genius  greatly  improved  uponoii  matter, 

who  was  the  author  of  *'  A  Commentary  upon  He  freed  himself  from  the  dry  Gothic  manner 

EucUd  ;'*  and   to   a  grammarian  named  Ado-  then  in  use,  and  gave  expression  and  attitude  to 

SECR  Ben  Abdalcahar,  author  of  the  "^ma-  his  figures.  The  art  in  his  hands  was  still  ex- 

Dul"  or  a  treatise  on  the  particles  which  enter  tremely  defective,  especially  in  the  r^rcf cnt*- 

into  the  construction  of  the  Arabic  language  \  tion  of  flesh,  and  the  drawing  of  the  naked 

and  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  under  the  title  of  parts;  but  he  filled  an  important  space  in  iiA 

**  ntlrar  jHelagat."      D'Htrheht'i    BUI.    Ori-  progress.     His    repuUtion    spread   throughout 

int. — M.  Italy,  many  cities  of  which  he  adorned  wiui  hn 

GIORGIONE,  an  eminent  painter,  whose  works,  where  they  are  still  existing.  He  not 
true  name  was  Giorgio  BarbaRelLi,  was  only  painted  in  fresco  hut  in  colours,  and  wat 
bom  in  1473  at  Castel  Franco,  in  the  Trevlsan.  particularly  excellent  in  mosaic,  for  some  pieces 
He  was  brought  up  at  Venice,  where  his  ear-  of  which  he  received  extraordinary  prices.  Bia 
licst  passion  was  music,  and  he  became  a  very  mosaic  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  at  Florence 
skilful  performer  on  the  lute.  Applying  next  was  highly  admired  by  Michael  Angela}  and 
to  design,  he  entered  the  school  of  John  Bel-  that  of  the  Ship  of  St.  Peter,  placed  over  the 
Itni,  and  soon  surpassed  his  master.  His  im-  grand  entrance  of  that  church  in  Rome,  has 
provement  was  greatly  owing  to  his  study  of  received  the  encomiums  of  several  writers, 
the  works  of  Lionardo  de  Vinci,  from  which  he  Giotto  was  a  man  of  general  knowledge,  fond 
learned  the  management  of  lights  and  shades,  of  poetry,  and  pleasant  in  conversation.  Boo- 
By  firequent  experiments  he  made  himself  the  cacio  and  Sacchetti  often  introduce  him  in 
grextest  colourist  of  the  time,  so  that  Titian,  their  novels^  and  record  his  witty  repartees, 
who  had  been  his  fellow-pupil,  worked  under  He  died  in  1336.  Tirabotchi.  PUtin^an's 
him  to  obtain  the  secret  of  his  art.     Gioi^ione,  Diet. — A. 

it  is  said,  discovered  his  puipose,  and  unme-  GIOVIO,  Paul  (Latin,  yoviuij,  a  cele- 
diately  dismissed  him.  At  Venice  he  intro-  brated  Italian  historian,  was  bom  of  an  ancient 
duced  the  fashion  of  painting  the  fronts  of  family  at  Como  in  14S3.  He  was  brought  up 
houses  in  fresco,  and  decorated  mai^y  in  that  to  letters,  and  studied  in  Padua,  Paviaj  and 
style  with  mythological  subjects.  His  Uste  in  Milan.  By  the  advice  of  his  elder  brother 
design  approached  that  of  the  Roman  school,  Benedict,  he  took  his  degree  in  physic  at  Pavta, 
aimmg  more  at  roundness  in  his  figures  than  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profession 
correctness  of  outline.  His  pencil  was  light  at  Como  and  Milan.  About  the  year  1512  he 
and  free,  his  expression  strong  and  elevated,  his  v^ent  to  Rome,  where  for  some  time  he  conti- 
imagination  rich,  and  his  colouring  lively  and  a  nued  to  act  as  a  physician.  But  his  principal 
close  resemblance  of  nature.  He  painted  some  ambition  was  to  rank  among  those  eminent 
portraits  of  admirable  spirit,  and  landscapes  of  literary  characters  whom  tlie  munificence  of  . 
extraordinary  beauty.  While  pursuing  his  art  Leo  %.  had  assembled  abput  his  court  j  and  be 
with  great  application,  he  was,  carried  off  by  the  had  long  paid  particular  attention  to  the  form- 
plague  at  Venice  in  15 1 1,  at  the  early  age  of  ing  of  a  I.atin  style,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge 
thirty-three.  His  works  are  found  in  various  of  classical  antiquities.  His  peculiar  study  was 
parts  of  Italy  :  a  Bearing  of  the  Cross  at  Venice  that  of  history,  and  he  was  first  made  kntfwn  to 
IS  regarded  with  a  kind  of  veneration.  His  pope  Leo  by  a  specimen  of  historical  coiriposi- 
eagel  pictures  are  few,  and  highly  valued-  Some  tion,  which  that  ponuff  declared  to  oome  next 
of  his  designs  have  been  engraved.  D'Argen-  in  elegafice  to  the  writings  of  Livy.  He  was 
ville.     PiJiingfan'tDhi. — A.  rewarded  with  the  title  of  cavalier  and  a  pen- 

GIOTTO.  the  second  of  those  painters  who  sion,  and  would  probably  have  obtained  hightrr 

distinguished  themselves  by  die  revival  of  the  advancement  had  Leo  lived   longer.      Adrian 

art  in  Italy,  was  bom  in  1376,  in  the  district  of  took  from  him  the  pension  of  his  predecessor, 

Vespignano  near   Florence,  where   his  father,  but    conferred   upon  him  a  canonicatc  in  his 

Bondonc,  was  a  simple  peasant.     The  natural  own  country,  upon  condition,  it  is  said,  that  he 

talent  of  Giotto  for  design  discovered  itself  by  should  make  honourable  mention  of  him.  This, 

his  drawing    figures    upon   the    ground  while  in  fact,  Giovio  has  done  in  his  Life  of  that  pon- 

fecding  sheep.     'Jlic  painter  Cimabue  chancing  tiffj  though  in  another  work  he  speaks  of  him 

to  see  nim  thus  employed,  took  him  home  to  with  great   contempt.    Clement  VII.  treated 
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him  vtth  more  liberality,  MSigning  him  apart-,  dittorted.     As  he  wrote  concerning  the  petsoni 

ments  in  bis  palace,  and  an  allowance  for  his  and  transactions  of  his  own  times,  tliough  be 

domestics,  together  with  the  abbacy  f>f  St.  An-  had  more  temptations  to  infidelityT  yet  he  had 

tony  in   Como.      At   the   disastrous   sack  of  more  checks.     His  great  work  is  a  History  in 

Rome  in  1527,  he  lost  not  only  a  quantity  of  forty-fi»e  books,  commencing  from  the  war  of 

-wrought  silTer,  but  the  MS.  of  his  History,  of  Naples  under  Charles  VIII.  and  coming  down 

which  some  books  were  never  recovered.     As  to  1 547 ;  but  of  this,  six  books  are  wanting,  from 

a  reconip^ce,  be  was  raised  in  the  ensuing  year  the  Bitix  to  the  eleventh,  and  six  more  from  thp 

to  the  bishopric  of  Nocera.     When  the  young  nineteenth  tothe  twenty-fourth.  Thefirst  edition 

Hippolito  de'   Medici  was    created    cardinal,  was  printed  at  Florence  in  1550-  Hewrotealso 

Giovio  was  at  his  request  placed  about  his  per-  the  lives  of  twelve  Visconti  lords  of  Milan  ;  the 

son,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  journeys.  Pope  eulogies  of  men  celebrated  in  arms  and  letters ; 

Paul  lU.    was  not  equally  favourable  to  our  ^descriptions  of  Great  Britain,  of  Muscovy,  and  of 

autboT,  probably  on  account  of  his  leading  a  theIakcofComo;andcommentarieson  Turkish 

life  not  very  creditable  to  his  prelatic  character;  afl^rs.     All  these  works  are  in  Latin,  which 

for  that  pontiff'  vras  zealous  for  the  reformation  he  wrote  with  great  fluency ;  but  hb  style  has 

of  the  clergy.     He  would  not  indulge   Giovio  been  taxed  as  too  florid  and  idiomatic  for  his- 

in  his  wish  to  be  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  tory,  and  more  sonorous  than  elegant.     In  the 

Como,  for  which  the  latter  has  testified   no  same  language  he  wrote  a  treatise  "  De  Pisci- 

little  resentment.   He  was  Airther  disappointed  bus  Romanis."    In  Italian  he  has  left  a  number 

at  not  arriring  at  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  which  of  Lc;tterG,  and  "  Ragionamento  sopra  i  Motti  2c 

had  been  promised  him  by  some  astrologer  in  Dlsegni  d'Arme  e  d'Amore." 

whose,  predictions  he  placed  confidence.     His  .    Benedetto  Giovio,  elder  brother  of  the 

conditi on,  however,  might  be  thought  highly  preceding,  who  passed  a  retired  life  at  Como* 

enviable  for  a  literary  maii.     Through  the  fan  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  left  several  works  in 

vour  of  Charles  V.,  Francis  I.,  and  other  sove-  MS,  of  which  the  History  of  his  native  place 

reigns  and  persons  of  distinction,  he  acquired  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1629. 

cocsideiable  opulence.     He  built  a  very  elegant  Paulo  Giovio  the  Yodmcer,  also  bishop 

villa  on  the  maigin  of  the  lake  of  Como,  in  a  of  Nocera,  who  was  present  at   the  council 

delightiul  situation,  in  which  was  a  museum,  of  Trent,  and  distinguished  himself  in  Latiu 

ricHi  in  curiotibea,  especially  the  portraits  of  poetry,   was  grand-nephew   to  the  first  Paul, 

eminent  men.     There   he  passed  much  of  his  Tiraitschi.     Bayle.     Elog.  dt  P.  Giovh.-^A.    ■ 

time  in  learned  leisure;  but  it  was  not  till  1549  GIRALDI,     Cinzio    Giambattista,    an 

that  he  finally  quitted  Rome.     In  the  next  year  Italian  poet  and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at 

be  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  grand-duke  Cosmo  Ferrara  in  1504.     He  studied  the  languages 

at  Florence,  where  he  died  in  December,  i552>  under  Calcagnini,  and  medicine  under  Manardi* 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  in  which  faculty  he  graduated.     He  was  for 

St.  Lorenzo,  under  a  marble  monument,  with  twelve  years  professor  of  philosophy  and  physic 

an  inscription  in  a  high  style  of  eulogy.  at  Ferrara,  where  duke  Hercules  made  him  his 

As  a  hiatorian  and  biograf^er,  Giovio  has  secrcury.     He  was  continued  for  some  time  m 

been  more  pnused  for  the  elegance  of  his  style,  the  same  employ  by  duke  Alphonso;  but  a  dif- 

and  the  variety  and  liveliness  of  his  narrative,  ference,  arising  between  him  and  Giambattista 

than  for  his  veracity  and  impartiality.     He  is  Pigna  respecting  a  publication>  caused  htm  to 

charged  with  having  set  his  pen  to  sale,  and  c^uit  Ferrara.     In  1564  he  accepted  an  invita- 

having  distributed  applause  and  censure  accord-  tion  from  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  take  the  chair 

ing  to  the  dictates  01  private  interest.     Hii  own  of  eloquence  in  the  university  of  Mondovi.    He 

confidential  letters  avow  in  some  measure  the  was  honourably  dismissed  in  1568,  and  removed 

principle  of,  at  least,  colouring  actions  and  cha-  to  a  similar  situation  at  Pavia.     Finally,  he  re- 

racters  according  to  favour  ;  and  he  was  ac-  turned  to   Ferrara,  where  he   died  in    1573. 

customed  to  say  that  he  had  two  pens,  one  of  Cinthio  Giraldi  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer 

gold,  the  other  of  iron.     Yet  be  frequently  at-  in  various  branches  of  literature.     He  wrqu 

tests  his  impartiality,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  men-  nme  Italian  tragedies,  which  were  received  wim 

doni  that  he  was  accused  equally  by  the  French  great  applause.The  most  esteemed  among  them 

aivd  the  Imperialists  ai  being  devoted  to  the  op-  was  **  L'Orbecche,"  first  represented  before 

posite  party.     FerhaM,  in  tne  general  narration  duke  Hercules  in  i;4i.  and  sttll  accounted  oi)e 

be  may  be  worthy  of  credit,  though  his  repre-  of  the  best  dramatic  productions  of  that  age, 

tentation  of  particulart  may  often  be  false  and  Hif  pastoral  drama,  ^titled  "  Fgk,"  wu  wru- 
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ten  earlier  tban  the  Sacrifizto  of  BeccaH,  ustnl-  rcral  of  die  ncAnKty,  id  that  in  bklattte  yeiA 
W  reckoned  tlte  Erst  composition  of  the  kind,  lie  was  able  to  hy  up  a  sran  of  tdn  Aounndi 
His  poem  of  twenty-six  cantos,  entitled  *'  Er-    crowns.     His  liealtn,  however,  eoidd  not  be 


s  poem  of  twenty-s 
cole,  printed  in  1557,  has  fallen  into  oblivion,  recovered  ;  iad  after  extreme  suSieringi,.  be 
The  work  by  which  he  it  most  known  is  his  finished  his  dsys  in  ijjs.  He  bequeauhed' 
*<  Ecatommidii,"  or  Hundred  Novels^  two  vo-  most  of  his  property  to  dukc  Hercules,  dKH^[h 
himcs  8to.  i;6;.  It  has  been  translated  into  he  had  sereT^t  poor  relations)  and  his  books  to- 
different  languages,  and  famished  fables  for  Cinthio  Giraltfi,  who  appears  to  ham  been  hb- 
dramatic  and  other  compositions.  He  wrote  in  kinsman.  Such  was  uie  imied  tiie  of  this 
Latin  "Poems,"  the  "History  of  Andrew  learned  man,  who  complained  of  having  xhra^' 
Doria,"  and  a  "  Commentary  on  the  Princes  had  to  combat  against  three  enemies,  nature,. 
of  Estc  and  Ferrari,  taken  from  the  Epitome  of  forttine,and  injustice:  llie  great  «xtentc^hii 
Lilius  Gyraldus."  Afareri.  ^trabesehi.  Nsuv.  readingigputiaulailyshewnbyhis-tiorkeirtitled 
Diet.  Hist. — A.  "9ynta^a  de  Din  Gentitia,"'^  seventeen- 
GIRALDI,  GiGLio  Oregorio  (Latin,  dissertations.  It  is  the  &st  treatise  in  which- 
Liliui  GjraJJuiJ,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  mythology  is  discussed  in  a  troly  learned  amor 
of  his  time,  was'bom  at  Ferrara  in  1489.  He  n«,  and  there  Is  scarcely  any  ancieiU  nthov, 
studied  the  languages  and  law  at  his  native  place  Greek  or  Ladn,  -which  he  doe*  not  quota.  Tlw 
under  the  inconveniences  of  poverty,  and,  after  citations,  indeed,  are  sranetime*  to  numenNUa^ 
finishing  his  education,  went  to  Naples,  where  to  produce  obsctirity,  nor  is  the  critidani  thmjV 
he  contracted  a  &iend^p  with  Pontano,  San-  exacts  yet  the  leaMcd  wo^  ue  ander  great. 
nazaro,  and  the  other  eteeant  scholars  then  obligations  b>  him  for  what  he  has  ^me.  Be^ 
flourishing  in  that  city.  He  then  visited  Mi-  longing  to  the  same  argument  are  his  IVotise- 
randola,  Carpi,  and  Milan,  in  which  last  place  on  tne  muses ;  on  the  Sntpi  of  Aa  Ancients  snd 
he  improved  nhnself  in  Greek  under  Demetrius  their  Modes  of  Burial  1  on  die  Life  of  Herculet'^ 
Chakondylas.  At  Modena,  the  countess  Ran-  his  Explications  of  diePytliworical  Srubol*  md 
gone  chose  him  for  preceptor  to  her  son  Her<  other andent£nigina*i  his'^eatiaeof  Tensand. 
cules,  afterwards  cardinal.  He  accompanied  Months,  widi  the  Greek  and  Leiin  C^dendars-i 
this  lady  to  Roipe  at  the  beginning  of  the  pon-  andhisThirtyDialocuesonSul^eCts  of  Erudition. 
tificate  of  Leo  X.  and  bad  apartments  in  the  His  other  neat  wo»  is  a  <*  History  ef  the  Greek. 
Vatican.  From  some  lines  in  aMS.copy  of  andLatinPoets;*'and"of  the  Poets  of  his  own 
Vida,  it  appears,  that  he  gave  instructions  in  Time ;"  the  latter  of  which  is  an  exact  account 
polite  literature  to  other  youths;  the  omission  of  the  state  of  poetry  during  the  first  fifty  years 
of  these  verses  (which  arc  highly  laudatory)  in  of  the  aixteenm  century.  -  He  wt«  himself  an 
the  printed  work  of  Vida,was  much  resented  by  elegant  Latin  poet,  and  some  of  his  eomposi- 
Giraldi.  He  remained  in  Rome  during  the  tions  are  joined  to  the  Leyden  t^tion  of  his 
two  succeeding  pontificates,  and  was  thought  to  wo^s  in  1696,  two  volumes  folio.  It  was  pro- 
be in  the  way  tn  high  promotion  j  yet  he  ob-  bably  a  sense  of  his  own  misfortunes  that  in- 
tained  nothing  more  than  the  ofEce  of  apostolical  duccd  him  to  vfrite  two  small  pieces  against 
'prodionotary.  His  health  was  much  injured  by  ingratitude,  and  a  work  which  became  famous. 
Ilia  residence  at  Rome,  where  he  contracted  an  entitled  **  Progymnasmata  advereus  Litteras  & 
obsdnate  gout,  which  ever  after  constantly  tor-  Litteratoa  .*"  this  attack  upon  letters,  indeed,  he 
mented  hun  j  and  to  which  it  appears  probable  -  asserted  to  be  only  a  sport  of  the  imagination, 
that  he  added  another  cause  of  disease  derived  He  translated  from  the  Greek  a  work  of  Siiaon 
firom  irregularity  of  life.  At  the  sack  of  Rome  of  Antioch,  '*  De  Cibariorom  Facilitate."  Mp- 
in  1527  he  tost  all  his  property,  and  even  his  reri.  Timkaiehi.  Natv.  Dkt.  Hut.~~A.. 
books.  To  this  calamity  was  added  that  of  the  GfRALDUS,  Cambksnsis.  See  Bubt. 
'deadt  of  his  patron,  cardinal  Rangone;  so  that  GIRARD,  Amtront,  a  French  Jesuit  in 
he  left  the  capital  in  great  distress,  and  went  ~thc  seventeenth  cciitnry,  was  bom  iit  the  diocese 
]iEnt  to  Bologna,  and  du;n  to  Mirandola.  In  of  Autnn,  in  the  year  1603.  He  enteted  into 
'litis  city  be  was  received  with  great  kindness  by  the  order  ^en  be  waS  dghteen  years  of' Age, 
'  Gianfrancesco  Pico,  but  ill  fortune  still  pursued  'and  princip^y  distinguieiied  himtelf  by  me 
'Mm;  This  patron  was  murdered  in  I533t  and  publication  of  numerous  pious  and  devotional 
'  Giraldi  with  great  difficulty  escaped  to  Fcrrara  '  pieces,  some  of  which  bkve  Undergone  several 
with  his  life.  From  the  extreme  poverty  to  impressions.  He  died  in  the  yeaf  idle.  For 
which ,he  was  reduced,  he  vras  relieved  by  fbe  '  the  titles  of 'hii  ihlikt'wt  tefer  euTTeaders  to 
'  favoor  b£  the  duduitt  Renata^  utd  that  of  le-  '  Mtrtri.^-^ 
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OIRAKD,  Gabkisl,  distiitgutsKed  for  his  til-pleased   when  the  disconngement  of   Le 

writings  on  the  Prench  langtia^,  wm  almoner  Bnin   caused  the  celebrated  tcalptor  Pagqt'to 

to  the  duchess  of  Berry,  and  king's  interpTeter  quit  Paris  and  return  to  Marseilles.     GiranJoit 

for  the  Slavonian  and  Russian  languages.    He  is  reckoned  to  have  ha^  more  correctnees  than. 

vfzs  admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in  1 744,  invention ;  and  he  modelled  with  more  faciTity 

and  died  in  174S,  at  the  age  of  seventy.     His  than  he  worked  in  [nait>le,  for  fats  chisel   is 

principal  work  was  "  Synonymes  Fran^ois)"  thought  to  have  generalljr  left  an  impression  of 

the  purpose  of  which  was  to  shew  that  the  heaviness.    His  works  are,  however,  congidcFcd 

French  words  usually   accounted  synonymous  as  master-pieces  in  the  art.     Among  the  prtn< 

have,  almost  all,  shades  of  difference,  which,  in  cipal  are  four  of  the  figures  componng  the 

correct  speech,  should  prevent  them  from  being  group  of  the  baths  of  Apollo,  and  nie  rape  of 

used  indifferently.     This  position  he  illustrates  Proserpine ;  both  in  the  gardens  of  VersaiUes  r 

by  short  sentences,  in  which  the  words  are  in-  the  equestrian  statue  of  Lewis  Xiy.  the  largest 

troduced,  and  which  are  generally  useful  max-  that  had  been  cast  at  a  single  font :,  and  the 

ims  or  delicate  sentiments,  chosen  with  much  mausoleum  of  cardinal  Richelteo,  in  the  church 

taste  and  a  very  nice  discrimination.     No  work  of  the  Sorbonne.     He  made  a  present  to  his 

of  the  grammatical  kind  was  ever  so  pleasing  to  native  place  of  a  grand  medallion  of  white  mar* 

read ;   and  Voltaire  says  of  it>  "  that  it  will  hie  rsprescnting  Xewis  XIV.,  which  was  re> 

sub^  as  long  as  the  language,  and  wiU  even  ceived  in  his  presence,  with  all  the  pomp  and 

serve  to  make  it  subsist."     A  new  edition  of  it,  solemnity  that  could   flatter  the  pnde  of  die 

much  augmented,  was  published  by  M.  Beauz£e,  monarch  and  the  vanity  of  the  artist.  Girardon 

in  1769,  two  volumes  ismo.    The  abbe  Girard  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  true  couTtier,  aii4 

also  yrfote  a  French  grammar,  entitled  "  Frin-  to  have  made  it  a  principle  to  ingratiate  hitnsdf 

cipes  de  la  Langue  Frangoise,"  two  volumes  with  power,  in  all  its  changes.  When  Mlgnard 

tuno.    1747,   which  has   considerable  merit,  succeeded  Le  Brun  in  the  post  of  chief  painter 

though  it  displays  too  much  subtility  of  theory,  to  the  king,  he  treated  him  with  the  same  de^ 

and  IS  censurame  in  point  of  style.     Siich  de  fcrence  as  he  had  done  the  fftrmet,  though  tf. 

Louh  Xiy.    Neuv.  Diet.  Hist. — A.  the  same  time  he  possessed  the  independent 

GIRARD  DE  VILLETHIERRI,   Jokk,  office  of  inspector-general  of  alt  woriis  in  sculp- 

s  French  pTie«t>  who  was  a  native  of  Paris,  ture.     Hs  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  .fine 

'where  he  died  in   1709,  at  the  age  of  sixty-  writers  of  the  age,  several  of  whom  have  pei>- 

eight  years.     He  is  highly  praised  for  his  piety  petuated  hia  name.     He  rose  through  the  w 

and  tus  virtues,  and  was  the  author  of  a  great  nous  dignities  in  the  academy  to  that  of  chan- 

number  of  practical   and  devotional  treatises,  cellor,  to  which  he  was  nominated  in   idof. 

which  have  been  frequently  printed,  and,  ac-  After  having  adorned   the   capital  and  OOi^ 

omling  to  Dupin,  taken  collectively,   form  a  parts  of  the  kingdom  widi  a  number  of  wtwrlcs, 

body  of  practical  morality  adapted  to  all  con-  and  risen  to  the  head  of  his  profession,  he  died 

ditions,  and  founded  on  the  Scriptures,  the  in   1715,  at   the  age  of  eighty-live,  and  was 

canons,  the  councils,  and  the  fathers.    Their  buried  in  the  splendid  tomb  which  he  had  eiect- 

titles  are  enumerated  in  Merert  and  the  Nertv.  ed  for  his  wife  at  Troyes.     Mortri.    lyjfr^ii'- 

Diet.  Hiti.—M.  vilU.—A. 

GIRARDON,  Francis,  an  eminent  French        GIRON  DE  LOYASA,  Garcias,  a  leam- 

sculpior,  bom  in  1630,  was  the  son  of  a  founder  ed  Spanish  prelate  in  die  sixteeitth  century,  was 

'  at  Troyes  in  Champagne.     His  father  meant  to  bom  at  Tabvera,  and  pursued  his  studies  in  the 

bring  him  up  to  the  profession  of  the  law  ;  but  universfty  of  Alcala.     When  he  had  completed 

his  mdination  for  design  broke  through  every  his  philosophical  and  theological  courses,  he 

attempt  to  control  it,  and  it  was  found  neces-  apphed  to  uic  study  of  history,  and  of  the  coun- 

taiy  to  give  him  the  education  of  an  artist.  Alter  cils,  with   which  ne  became  Jntimately  cob- 

acquiring  taste  ■and  practice  in  hi»  native  city,  Tcrsaot.     Afterwards  he  retired  to  Trfcdo,  of 

he  went  to  Paris,  and  improved  himself  under  which  he  had  obtained  a  canonry,  and  where 

the  sculptor  Anguier.    The  reputation  he  ac-  his  uncle  Lopez  de  Carvajal  resigned  to  him 

qnired  by  his  performances  caused  him  to  be  the  archdeaconry  of  Guadalajar,  which  is  one 

sent  by  me  king  with  a  liberal  pens!  on  .to  Rome,  of  the  dignities  belonging  to  the  church  of  that 

On  his  return  he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  city.     In  the  year  ij  8;  Philip  II,  king  of  Spain 

of  Painting  in  1657,  and  obtained  the  patronage  sent  for  him  to  court,  where  he  made  him  his 

of  Le  Brun,  whioi  he  returned  by  an  unlimited  almoner,  and  master  of  the  royal  chapel ;  soon 

deference.     He  wrought  much  from  the   de-  after  which  he  confided  to  bis  care  uie  educa- 

ugns  of  that  painter  j  and  was,  doubtless,  not  tion  of  hi«  son  Philip,  infant  of  Spain.  When 
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in  tbe  y«r  1 596  cardinal  Albert  of  Austria  went  could  resolve  witK  icadiness  tLe  most  difficult 
to  assume  the  g07ernmcnt of  the  Low- countries,  questions  put  to  him;  and  he  displayed  a  happy 
be  appointed  Giron  his  vicar-general  over  his  art  of  inspiring  young  persons  with  the  love  of 
■tchbishopric  of  Totedoj  and  upon  the  suhse-  study,  by  entering  into  familiar  discussions  with 
qnent  marriage  of  the  cardinal,  the  king  prefer-  them  on  the  subjects  of  their  enquiries)  and 
fed  hb  almoner  to  that  valuable  see.  He  had  rendering  himself  accessible  to  them  at  all  tiines 
but  a  short  enjoyment,  however,  of  his  new  for  private  information-  After  he  was  released 
dignity  ;  for  he  died  in  1599,  within  five  or  six  from  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  he  was  ap- 
monihs  after  his  advancement,  and  his  death  ia  pointed  principal  of  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Tou- 
said  to  have  been  hastened  by  the  chagrin  louse;  and  in  the  year  1703  was  chosen  pro- 
which  he  felt  on  account  of  the  little  respect  vincial  of  the  order  in  Languedoc.  He  died  at 
•hewn  him  by  his  late  pupil,  who  had  succeed-  Toulouse  in  1710,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
ed  his  father  on  the  throne.  He  was  the  author  bis  age.  His  principal  works  were ;  "  In  Sum- 
ef  a  valuable  collection  of  Spanish  Councils,  mam  Sancti  Thomx  QuKstiones  Juris  Sc  Facti- 
published  in  1 594,  in  folio,  under  the  title  of  theologies  in  CoUegio  Tolosano  Societatis  Jesu 
"  Col  lectio  Gonciliorum  Hispanix,  cum  Notis  propugnatac,"  1670,  folio;  "  DissertationeS' 
&  Emcndationibus."     Moriri. — M.  Academics  Sete ax,  &c."  i688,  8vo.  of  which' 

GIROUST,  James,  a  French  Jesuit,  and  the  subjects  are  enumerated  by  Moreri ;  "S'cien- 
reokoned  one  of  the  most  excellent  preachers  tia  Religionis  Universa,  sive  Christiana  Theo— 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  at  Beau-  logia,  Historic  Ecclesiasdcz  nova  Methodo 
fort,  a  town  in  Anjou,  in  tlte  year  1624.  He  sociata,  Questiones  Juris  &  Facticomplectens,'* 
entered  on  his  noviciate  in  the  year  1641,  and  1689,  in  two  volumes  8vo. ;  and  "  Antiproba- 
aftcr  passingtbrough  the  usual  academic  courses  bilismus,  sive  Tractatus  Theoloeicus  ndelem- 
made  pulpit  eloquence  the  principal  subject  of  totius  Probabiltsmi  Stateram  continens*  in  qvo 
hb  attention.  In  ihis^  line  he  rose  to  high  re-  ex  Rationibus  divinis  accurate  examinatur  sive 
nutation  in  his  native  province,  and  afterwards  Veritas  seu  Fatsitas  cujuscunquc  Frobabilismi 
in  the  capital.  His  matter  was  generally  judb-  in  Materia  morali,"  1703,  4to.  a  work  which 
dously  chosen,  and  well  digested;  his  manner  Dupinhas  analysed  and  recommended  as  a  per— 
easy  and  unaffected;  and  his  style,  with  the  formancc  ofgrcat  merit.  Moriri.  Huftn. — M.  ■ 
ion    of    occasional    negligences,    diitia-         GtSBERl^  Blaise,  a  French  Jesuit,   who- 

Ed  by  true  simplicity,  energy,  and  pathos,  like  the  preceding  was  a  native  of  Cahors,  was 
he  was  at  the  be^ht  of  his  popularity,  bom  in  the  year  1567,.  and  entered  into  die 
he  was  incapacitated  for  further  public  services  ordi:r  in  1672.  For  some  years  he  filled  the 
by  »  paralytic  attack;  but,  as  he  retained  his  posts  of  classical.and rhetorical  tutor ;  but  after- 
.  Acuities,  he  was  for  some  years  much  resorted  wards  wm  selected  for  the  service  of  the  pul- 
;  to  in  the  capacity  of  confessor,  as  well  as  learn-  pit,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  much  ad- 
cd  and  judicious  adviser  on  difficult  points  of  mired  and  followed.  The  last  years  of  bis  life 
.  casuistry.  He  died  in  1689,  when  about  sixty-  he  spent  in  the  college  belonging  to  the  Society 
five  years  of  age.  After  his  death,fathcr  Breton-  at  Montpellier,  where  he  died  in  1731.  He 
neau  published  a  collection  of  his  "  iSermons,"  was  the  author  of  "  The  Art  of  Educating  a. 
in  1704,  in  five  volumes  iimo.  Mgreri. — M.  Prince,"  1687,  4to. ;  repriatcd  in  the  followmg 
GISBERT,  John,  a  learned  French  Jesuit  year  in  two  volumes  i  amo.  under  the  title  of 
who  fiourished  in  the  seventeenth  and  the  be-  "  The  Art  of  forming  the  Mind  and  Heart  ofa 
ginning  sf  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Prince  :"  and  "  Philosophy  for  a  Prince  ;  or, 
Cahors,  in  the  year  1 639.  He  became  a  mem-  A  true  Idea  of  the  Modern  and  of  the  Ancient 
be^  of  the  order  in  1654,  and  so  well  improved  Philosophy,"  1689,  8vo.  But  the  work  which 
his  advantages  for  study,  that  he  was  early  se-  does  him  most  honour,  is  his  "  Christian  Elo- 
lected  for  the  office  of  tutor.  During  feven  quence,  in  Theory  and  Practice,"  1714,  4to. 
years  he  presided  over  the  classical  and  rheto-  which  was  republished  in  1738  at  Amsterdam, 
lical  forms  at  Tours;  and  afterwards  taught  in  i2mo.  with  notes,  by  the  celebrated  James 
philosophy  for  four  years,  and  theology  during  L'Enfant,  who  awards  it  a  high  share  of  praise. 
an  equal  period,  in  that  city.  His  next  appoint-  The  author  left  behind  him  in  MS.  a  work 
ment  was  to  the  theological  chair  in  the  unl-  which,  if  well  executed,  must  be  gratifying  to 
Tcrsity  of  Toulouse,  which  he  filled  for  eighteen  curiosity:  it  is  entitled  "  A  critic^  History  of 
years  with  eminent  success  and  reputation.  To-  the  Art  of  Preaching  among  the  French,  firom 
gether  with  considerable  erudition  and  various  the  early  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Francis  I.  to 
kitowledge,  he  possessed  great  quickness  of  ap-  the  Reign  of  I^wis  XV."  Mortri. — M. 
prebeneioii  And  a  solid  judgment,  so  that  he        GIUSTINIANIf  Augvstim,  a  learned  ec- 
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fiTcsiastic  and  historian,  was  bom  of  a  noble 
fumity  at  Genoa,  in  1470.  He  entered  into  the 
order  of  preachers  at  Pavia  in  1488,  on  which 
occasion  he  changed  his  baptismal  name  of 
Peter  for  Augustin,  In  15 14  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Nebbio  in  Corsica,  He  was  editor 
in  15 16  of  the  Psalter  in  four  languages,  the 
Hebrcwi  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee,  with 
dlTce  Ladn  interpretations  and  glosses  ;  which 
Was  the  first  of  the  Polyglott  editions  of  the 
Uoolcs'  of  Scripture.      1  he  reputation  he  ac- 

?Bired  by  this  work  caused  him  to  be  inrited  to 
aris  by  Francis- 1,  vfho  gave  him  a  pension, 
and  appointed  him  to  the  first  professorship  of 
oriental  languages  in '  that  university,  which 
office'  he  held  five  years.  He  collected  a  very 
choice '  library)  rich  in  Oriental,  Greek,  and- 
LattnMSS.  which  he  aftcrwardB  presented  ta 
tfie  repttbHc  of  Genoa.  After  leaving  France, 
he  went  to  his- diocese,  and  employed '  himself 
ft»r  some  years  in  pastoral  cares,  improving  its 
revenue,  building  an  episcopal  palace,  and  per- 
ftirming  all  the  duties  of  a  good  pastor.  On 
passinr  thesea-to  hisbishopric  in  1536,  he  was 
f6st  with  the  ship.  This  prelate  revised  and 
edited  the  treatise  of  Porchetri,  entitled  • "  Vioi 
toria  advcrsus  impios  Judscos."  .^ter  hildeatb 
were  pabHshed  his  "  Annals  of  ^e  Republic 
trf  Genoa,"  from  the  foundation  of  the  oitf  to 
Ae  year  1528.-  Tliey  arc  written  in  lulian,  in 
a  rude  style,  and'  not  without  a  mixture  of  fables 
wiicn  treating  on  the  older  periods ;  but  they 
are  highly  valuable  for  the  copious  information 
relative  to  later  times,  and-for  their  sincerity. 
Baj/e.     Afareri.     Tirahfebi.—A.  ■ 

GIUSTINIANI,  Bernarb,  a  Venetian  no' 
ble  and  man  of  lettersf  was  bom  in  1408.  He 
was  educated  under  the  mocc  learned  persons 
of  his  time,  and^  obtained'great  reputation  for 
his  eloquence.  The  republic  employed  him  on 
several  honourable  oecasions.  In  1451  he  was, 
appointed  to  rcceiye  Ac  emperor  Frederic  HI. 
on  his  passing  through  the  Venetian  territory. 
He  afterwards  was  sent  on  embasnes  to  Ferdt- 
nand  king  of  Naples,  to  several  of  the  popes, 
and  to  Lewis  XI.  king  of  France,  who  honoured 
him  with  knighthood.  In  1 467  he  was  made 
captain-commandant  of  Padua,  and  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civic  honours  he  was  admitted  into  the 
council  of  ten,  made  counsellor,  savio-grande, 
and  finally  procurator  of  St.  Mark.  He  died 
in  1489.  Criostiniani  was  die  author  of  several 
works ;  of  which  are  a  number  of  Orations 
upon  public  occasions ;  the  Life  of  his  uttcle 
the  Blessed  Lorenzo  Giustiniani }  three  pieces 
Ml  the  Life,  the  Translation,  and  the  Appear- 
ance of-  Su  Mark}  a-  veruon  of  the  Soak  of 


Isocratec  to  I^octes ;  some  Latin  Letun  of 
his  father  I^onardo;  and  the  Ancient  His- 
tory of  Venice,,  in  fifteen  books,  ^m  its 
foundation  to  the  year  Sop,"  written  in  Luin. 
This  last  has  been  several  times  printed,  and 
has  beoi  translated  into  Italian  by  Lodov.  - 
Oomenicbi :  it  is  accounted  a  valuable  per- 
formance, the  authorities  of  which  are  derived 
from  the  best  sources,  rejecting  the  fables 
adopted  by  some  other  writers.  It  was  composed 
in  his  old  age,  and  did  not  receive  bis  finishitijj 
hand.     Aforerl.     Ttrab»iebi.'—fi.. 

GLABER,  RoDOLPH,  a  benedictine  monk 
of  Cluni,  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century. 
He  was  conversant  with  the  learning  of  that 
dark  period,  and  has  perpetuated  hU  name  by 
a  "  Chronicle  or  History  of  France,"  written  in 
Latin.  It  consists  of  five  books,  of  which  the 
first  relates  to  the  events  of  the  monarchy  pre- 
vious to  ths  election  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  t,he 
four  subsequent  ones  to  those  following  it,  to 
the  year  1046.  Though  a  woik  oi  barbarous 
composition,  and  full  of  fables,  it  is  valuable  for 
the  information  it  contains  relative  to  tliosc  re- 
mote ages,'  It  has  been  printed  in  the  historical 
collections  of  Pithou  and  Duchesne.  Giaber 
also  wrote  a  Life-of  William  abbot  of  St.  Be- 
nignus  at  Dijon,  which  has  been  printed.    Ait- 

GLANDORP,  John,  a  learned  philologist, 
was  bom  at  Munstcr.  He  studied  under  Me- 
lancthon  -  at  Wittemberg»  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  classical  and  critical  knowledge. 
He  was -made  rector  of  the  college  at  Hanover, 
which  post,  upon  some  quarrel,  he  quitted  in 
1555,  and  retiring  to  Goslat,  was  followed  by 
most  of  his  scholars.-  He  had  the  direction  of 
the  sehool  of  that  town  ull  1560,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Marpurg,.  and  occupied  the  chair  of 
history  in  that  university.  He  died  there  in 
1564.  His  works  are :  "  Sylva  Carmitium  £le- 
giacorum  •"  *'  Dcscriprio  Gentis  Antonise  ;" 
*'  Famihs  Jolis  Gentis  ("  "  Disticba  Sacra  St 
Monliai"  "  Annotat.  in  Jul.-  Csesaris  Com- 
mentar,  ■"■  "  Annotat.  in  Ciceronis  Epist.  fami- 
liar. ;"  "  Onomasticon  Historic  Komana:." 
Moreri. — A. 

GX.ANI}ORr,  Matthew-Lhwis,  an  emi- 
nent German  physician  and  surgeon,  was  the 
(on  of  a  surgeon  at  Cologne,  where  he  was 
bora  in  i595>  He  studied  at  Bremen  and 
Cologne;  and  then  visiting  Italy,  he  heard 
the  lectures  of  Aquapcndente,  Spigclius,  and 
Sanctoriua,  at  Padua,  and  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  that  university.  On  his  return 
he  settled  at  firemen,  where  he  was  ,ap- 
ppioted  fint  pbysicUn  to  the  archbishop,  and 
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tftertHrdi  to  (he  citf.  He  ii>as  living  in  16^31  uotidt  aret  the  trranny  wUch  und«r  the  naaw 
bnt  the  time  of  Mri  deadt  ii  not  kubWB.  "Im  and  authority  01  Aristotle  had  been  so  Idiw 
work*  of  Gldndorji  ani  on  chirurgicAl  tepict.  exerdsed  in  tb«  scbo^.  To  the  ptlociples^ 
They  a«,  "  Speculum  C3iinirgoram,"  1619,  this  philosophy  Mr.  Ghmvtll  was  a  convert; 
cfiieSy  febting  to  the  cure  01  woiutdi  i  "  Mc-  and  when  he  had  just  entered  the  twenty-fifth 
thodua  medcrtdx  ParonychiK>"  16231  "De  year  of  his  age  vriAe  a  treatise  in  defence  of 
Polypo  Karium,"  16281  "<Gazopfa^aciuni  Fo^  them,  which  waA  publislicd  ia  1661,  uoder  the 
lypluiium  Fonticatomifi  ft  ScAaceomnii"  1633.  title  of  "  The  Vanity  of  Dogjnatieing  or  Coo- 
All  these  were  printed  together  ih  Londmif  Itdencc  m  Opouojoii  manifested  in  a  ulscouiss 
1729,410.  Tliey  contain  some  valuaUe  oh-  of  theSbwtnesi  and  Uncertainty  of  our  Enov- 
sfervitiftitB,  but  have  too  great  a  parade  of  eru-  le^^  and  its  Causes,  with  some  Reflections  on 
aition.  Morrri,  Haller  Biblioth.  CiifMrg.^A.  Fenpatcticism,  and  an  Apcdogy  for  Philosophy," 
GLANVILL,  |oseph,  an  eminent  English  ismo.  As  the  meetings  wbicti  gave  rise  to  the 
divine  and  ingenious  writer  in  &e  aevteteendi  Royal  Society  were  ^n  frequently  he1d«  and 
century,  was  descMded  from  reputable  parents,  obcouraged  by  tke  moat  learned  men  cf  tli^ 
and  born  at  Plymouth  in  die  year  KS36.  His  Hmcs,  this  treatise  proved  the  means  of  intro- 
carly  education  he  probably  receired  in  hia  Aa-  ducing  the  author  t*  their  knowledge  and  ac- 
tive town,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Exeter  cq1>  quMntanoe,  It  also  provoked  the  attacks  of 
lege,  Oxford,  in  the  year  1651.  In  this  semi-  die  friends  to  the  peripateiic  method  of  philo' 
nary  he  prosecuted  his  studies  wiUi  commenda-  K^hising,  against  which  the  author  defended 
ble  diligence  under  the  ioatmctions  of  an  aUe  himself  ia  publications  that  will  presently  be 
tutor,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.Aj  in  the  yen:  mentioned.  There  were  passages  in  that  trea- 
1655.  Duiing  the  course  of  the  followQig  year  tise,  however,  on  which  a  charge  of  yery  un- 
he  removed  to  Lincoln  college,  where  he  took  philosophical  credulity  might  &ve  been  ad- 
his  degree  of  M.A.  in  i6jS;  and  was  abmit  ranced  against  the  author,  and  which  he  was  so 
the  same  time  appointed  chaplain  to  Francis  prudent  as  to  omit  upon  a  rcvisal  of  the  work. 
Rous,  esq.  provost  of  Eton  college,  who  waa  About  this  time  Mr.  Glauvill  entered  into  or- 
onc  of  the  perrons  designed  by  Oliver  Crom-  ders,  and  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Win- 
well  to  compose  his  new  House  of  I^rds.  But  bish,  in  the  county  of  Essex ;  and  in  1662  wa* 
this  patron  dying  soon  afterwards,  Mr.  Gkn-  inducted  into  the  vicarage  of  Frome.Sel«oodt 
Till  returned  to  Lincoln  college,  where  he  in  Somersctslure.  In  the  year  last  mentioned 
appears  to  have  spent  his  time  till  the  restora-  be  publishedt  but  without  his  name,  an  iage- 
tion  of  king  Chartes  II.  in  literary  and  philoso-  ntous  discoucse  on  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
phical  studies.  During  this  interval  he  became  the  ancient  eastern  philosophers,  which  be  en- 
mtimately  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Ri-  dcavoured  to  prove  not  contradictory  to,  or  in* 
chard  Baxter,  of  whose  preaching  and  writings  compatible  with,  revealed  religion.  It  waa 
he  was  an  ardent  admirer-,  and,  if  we  are -to  entitled  "  Lux  Orientalis  {  or.  An  Enquiry  into 
credit  Anthony  Wood,  was  a  zealous  advocate  die  Opinion  of  the  Eastern  Sages  concerning 
for  a  republican  system  of  government.  But  the  Pre-<xistencc  of  Souk}  being. a  Key  to 
bis  confidential  association  with  Mr.  Baxter,  unlock  die  grand  Mysteries  of  Providence,  in 
who  was  an  avowed  friend  to  monarcliy,  and  relarion  to  Man's  Sin  and  Misery-,"  i2mo- 
with  other  learned  members  of  the  ilniversity  of  Upon  flie  establishment  of  the  Royal  Socictv, 
the  same  political  principles,  considered  in  con-  Mr.  Gbmill  was  encouraged  to  resume  his 
Dection  with  his  own  conduct  when  he  could  labours  in  defence  of  the  new  method  of  phi- 
safely  declare  bis  sendments,  renders  it  piob^Ie  losophismg,  and,  makiag  his  former  treatise  the 
that  the  Oxford  historian  has  not  done  mm  jus-  ground-Work  of  his  plan,  omitted  the  most  ex- 
tice  in  that  representation.  Upon  the  re-eata-  ception^le  parts,  introduced  new  matter,  zod 
'bliehment  of  monarchy  and  episcopacy,  Mr.  rendered  the  whole  more  methodical  and  better 
Glanvill  readily  conformed  to  the  national  digested.  His  treatise  waa  published  in  i66^f 
church  (  but  uis  circumstance  produced  no  under  die  title  of  '<  Scepsis  Scicntifica ;  or, 
diminution  in  the  friendship  between  him  and  Confessed  Ignorance  the  Way  to  Science ;  in 
Mr.  Baxter,  in  defence  01  whom  he  would  an  Essay  on  the  Vanity  of  Dogmatising  and 
have  written,  had  not  that  gcndeman  himself  amlident  Opinion,"  4(0.  To  this  he  added  .a 
dusuaded  him,  that  he  might  run  no  risk  of  defence  of  his  former  book  agaiust  Mr.  White, 
losing  preferment  out  of  respect  to  him.  At  aboasted  champion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  .and 
this  t'rnie  the  new  philosophy,  founded  upon  of  the  aristotelian  philosoi^y  i  together  with, a 
iva»n  and  expeiiaeot,  waa  oegitiniag'  to  tri-  weltwiitteo  and  learned  disoouice  concerning 
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Jkiitotk,  in  the  farm  of  a  letter  to  a  fntni.  termgietl  to  carrj  J;he.ciiise  of  tnitb  and  tcience 

This  woiJt  was  dedicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  once  more  before  the  tribunal  of  the  publici 

wluch,  ia  justice  to  the  author's  zeal,  as  well  and  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Royal  So- 

as  out  of  respect  to  his  abilities,  admitted  htm  ciety,  by  drawing  up  an  entertaining  and  in- 

Among  its  members,  about  the  time  when  the  stiuptire   account   of   modern    improvements. 

*■  Scepas"  made  its  appearance.     Ilie  credit  This  he  did  in  an  elegant  little  treatise,  entitled 

which  Mr.  Glanvill  bad  now  acquired  by  his  "  Plus  Ultra }  or,  The  Progress  and  Advance- 

wrhiags,  «icouraged  him  in  the  ytar  1666  to  mcnt  of  Knowledge  since  ^e  Days  of  Aristotle. 

^IcliTcr  his   sentiments  upon    the    subject    of  In  an  Account  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 

wit(:licraft,    the  posubility    and   existence  of  late  Improvements  of  practical  useful  Learning 

which  he  endeaTouied  to  defend.     His  treatise  to  encourage  philosophical  Endeavours ;  occa^ 

was  originally  entitled  "  Some  Philosophical  lionedby  aConfercoce  with  one  of  ^e  notional 

Conuderationi  touching  die  Bone  of  Witches  Way,"  166S, /^to.  The  applause  which  our  au- 

and  Witchcraft,"  410.  out  it  undenront  Are-  thibr  received  from  some  of  the  most  eminent 

^uenr  alterations  in  subsequent  editiofiSi    Tha  men  of  the  age,  as  well  in  point  of  knowledge 

performance,  which  in  the  present  age  will  be  as  rank,  on  account  of  this  performance^  ex- 

considered  as  reflecting  little  credit  on  the  au-  cited  the  resentmeiit  of  his  opponents  to  a  very 

Aor's  judgment,  engaged  him  in  a  controversy  high  degree  i  and  they  discovered  it  in  some 

which  laned  as  long  as  his  Ufe,  and  was  con-  scurrilous  pieces,  to  which  Mr.  Glanvill  riplied 

ducted  with  great  warmth  on  both  sides.     If  with  great  spirit,  but  at  the  same  time  in  too 

any  of  our  readers  have  the  curiosity  to  see  the  much  of  that  kind  of  language  by  which  he  had 

titles  of  die  pieces  to  which  it  gave  rise,  they  been   provoked.     For   the  particulars  of  this 

asay  find  them  in  our  authorities.     Soon  after  controversy,  we  refer  to  our  authorities.     Mr. 

the  abearance  of  his  last-mentioned  treatise,  Glanvill's  reputation  was  now  so  firmly  esta- 

Mr.  Glamnll  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  blished,  that  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to 

the  abbey  diurch  at  Bath,  in  which  city  from  preach  on  public  occasious }  and  among  others 

thatdraehc  fixed  his  residence.     In  [his  situa-  at  a  visiution  of  the  diocese,  where  he  delivered 

tion  he  aODB  found  liimself  surrounded  with  ..a  discourse  which  met  tnth  general  approba- 

new  opponents,  who  undertook  the  defence  of  tion,  and  was  repeatedly  printed-     It  was  enti- 

Aristotle  and  the  old  philosophy,  and  treated  tied  "  AOrOT  ©PHPKEIA:  or,  A  seasoo- 

our  authorwithmuohasperity  forhavingdrawn  able  Recommendation  and  Defence  of  Reason 

his  pen  against  them.     Mr.  Glanvill,  however,  in  the  Afiairs  of  Religion,  against  Infidelity, 

oo  all  the  occasions  which  offered,  maintained  Scepticism,  and  Fanaticism  of  all  Sorts,"  1760, 

his  sentiments  with  great  firmness  and  spirit,  4to.    The   success   which  this  discourse   met 

and  with  that  fluency  of  language  Sot  whicn  he  with  encouraged  him  to  attempt  removing  the 

was  particularly  disdnguisbed.      During   the  prqudicesofsome  learned  and  good  men  against 

year  1667,  in  company  with  some  of  his  oppo-  the  new  methods  proposed  for  the  advancement 

nents,  he  visited  a  nnuier  clergyman,  the  rev.  of  useful  knowledge,    by  explaining  the  corre- 

Mr.  Cross,  vicar  of  Chew,  near  Fensford,  in  spondcnce  between  religion  and  the  newphilo- 

.  Somersetslure,  who  was  a  great  admirer   of  sophy.    This  he  did  in  a  piece  entitled  "  Plu- 

Aristotle,  and  a  furious  defender  of  the  peri-  losophia  pia  \  or,  A  Discourse  of  the  religious 

jatetic  philosophy.      This  gentleman,  in  the  Temper  and  Tendency  of  the   experimental 

course  of  their  conversarion,dechumed  passion-  Philosophy  which  is  professed  by  the  Royal 

ately  against  modem  innovation}  spake  of  the  Society,"   1671,  Svo.     While  lie  was  entitling 

Royal  Soeiety,  of  which  he  knew  his  new  himself  to  the  particular  acknowledgments  of 

visitor  to  be  a  member,  with  the  utmMt  viru-  the  members  of  that  body,  by  defending  the 

lerwe  and  contempt  y  and  maintained  positively  reasonableness    and   useful   tendency  of  their 

that  Aristotle  alnie  had  more  advantaces  for  pursuits,  he  also  contributed  to  their  collection 

acquiring  knowledge  than  the  Royal  Society  of  instructive  and  entertaining  papers,  some  ob- 

or  aH  the  present  age  had,  or  could  have»  and  servations  on  the  mines  in  the  Mendip  hills,  and 

d»t  for  this  curious  reaaoni  because  be  had  on  the  natural  history  and  springs  of  Bath, 

travdled  over  all  Aua.    Mr.  Gknvitl,  thoogh  which  were.. well  received,  and  inserted  in  the 

at  fitst  somewhat  surprised  at  the  intemperance  Philosophical  Transactions.     In  the  year  1 671 

of  hit  host's  language,  yet,  recorering'  himself,  Mr.  Glanvill  exchanged  his  rectory  of  Frome 

maintained  bis  cause  with  risibla  advantage,  as  for  that  of  Streat,  in  the  same  county,  with  the 

far  as  reason  was  allowed  to  be  an ,  arUter  }n  chapel  of  Walton  jmnexjed ;  and  about  the  same 

At  dilute.    Soon  afterwards  our  uufaof  ilc*  time  ..was  made  chajjlain  inordinary  to  king 
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Charles  11.    His  next  publication  was  a  volume  at  the  university  of  Jena,'  where  we  find  thafhe 

of"  Essays  on  several  important  Subjects  in  wa»  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinitj. 

Philosophy  and  Religion,"  1676,  4to.  consisting  and  for  some  time  filled  the  chair  of  professor  in 

of  the  principal  of  his  former  pieces   already  that  faculty,  with. distinguished  reputation.     He 

noticed,   revised  and  improved,  together  with  a  was  afterwards  appointed  superintendent-gcncrd 

treatise  called  "Antifanaiic  Theology  and  free  of  the  churches  and  schools  in   the  duchy  of 

Philosophy,"  which  is  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Saxe-Gotha,  and  is  highly  praised  for  the  pru- 

the   philosophical    romance    of  the    celebrated  dence,  equity,  and  impartiality,  of  his  proceed- 

Lord  Bacon.     In  the  year  1678  he  published  ings  in  this  character,  and  the  moderation  anil 

*'  An  Essay  concerning  Preaching,  written  for  candour  which  he  discovered  during  the  warm 

the  Direction  of  a  young  Divine,  .&c.  with  a  debates  that  were  carried  an  among  the  Cemian 

seasonable  Defence  of  Preaching,  and  the  plain  Protestants,  occasioned  tiy  the  plan  of  Caliitus 

Way  of  it,"  iimo.    This  work  was  chiefly  de-  for  reuniting  the  Romish,  Lutnerani  and  R&- 

iigned  to  dissuade  the  younger  clergy  from  that  formed,  churches^  in  one  system  of  religion. 

affectation  of  wit  and  fine  speaking  which  be-  He  died  at  Gotha  in  i6£6,  when  about  sixty- 

gan  to  be  fashionable  in  those  times,  and  to  re-  three  years  of  age.      He  was    the   author  of 

commend   a  plain  and  practical  method  of  en-  "  Phllologia  Sacra,"  l-6a^,  4to  ,  which  iVloshcim 

forcing  .the  moral  duties  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  pronounces  an  InestiraablG  and  immortal  work, 

true   eloquence  of  the  pulpit.     Mr.  Glanvill'i  than  which  none  can  be  more   useful  for  the 

last  work  was  entitled  "  'Phe  zealous  and  im-  interpretation  of  Scripture,   as  it  thrc 

r-     "" 


lartial  Protestant,  shewing  some  great  but  less     common  degree  of  light  upon  the  language  and 
leeded  Dangers  of  Popery,   &c.'    1680,  4to.    phraseology  of  ihe  inspired  writers-     When  he 


The  printing  of  this  performance  was  scarcely  produced  this  work  he  was  no  more  than  thirty 

finished  before  the  author  was  attacked  by  a  years  old.     He  was  also  the  author  of  "  Ono- 

fevcr,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  in  the  sjme  matologia  Mcssiz  Prophetica  ;"  "  Chrtstologu 

year,  when  he  was  about  the  age  of  forty-four.  Mosaica  &  Davidica  j"  "  Disputationes  in  Au- 

Soon   after  his  death.  Dr.  Anthony  Homed  ^stanam   Confessionem ;"    "  Exegesis   Evan- 

publiehed    several  of  his    sermons,  and    othtr  gelionmi  &  Epistolarum,"  &c,    Morrri.    Medi. 

pieces,   with  the  title  of  "  Some  Discourses,  Hitt.  Eccl.  Sm:.  XVII.  sect.  it.  par.  it — M. 

Sermons,  and  Remains,  Sec."  1681,4(0.;  and  GLAUBER,  JOKN-RunoLPHi  an  industriotis 

in  an  account  of  the  author  prefixed  to  them  themist,  was  born  in  Germany.     After  passing 

observes,  that  he  was  snatched  away  when  the  a  considerable  time  in  travel,  he  settled  at  Am- 

learned  world  expected  some  of  his  greatest  at-  aterdam  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 

tempts  and  enterprises.     His  learning  and  abifi-  century.     He  wrote  a  number  of  works,  mostly 

ties  were  very  respectable,  and  were  usefully  infected  with  the  enigmatical  jargon  and  unin- 

employcd  by  nim  in  promoting  the  interests  .of  telligible  theory  of  the  hermetic  pnitosophy,  yet 

sound  philosophy  and  rational  religion.      As  a  containing  some  useful  facts  in  true  chemistry, 

preacher  he  was  eloquent   and  pathetic,  and  and  some  prD<:esses  of  bis  own  invention.     His 

chiefly   confined   himself  to   practical    topics,  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  purgative  neutral 

"  Be  loved  not  to  invclope  theological  doctrines  salt  called  Glauitr's,  composed  of  the  vitriolic 

in  mysterious  phrase  i  and  ever  thought  that  acid  and  fossil  fixed  alkah ;  a  valuable  remedy, 

divinity  best  agreed  with  the  mind  of  the  Holy  but,  together  with  others  of  his  invention,  extoU- 

Ghost  that  was  ever  expressed  in  rational  and  ed  by  nimself  to  an  extravagant  degree.     He 

intelligible  propositions."    His  private  character  kept  several  of  his  medicines  secret,  and  made 

appears  to  have  been  highly  amiable  and  praise-  advantage  of  them  as  nostrums.     Of  his  worki 

worthy,  reflecting  credit  on  him  as  a  man  and  an  abridged  collection  was  made  in  German, 

as  a  Christian,     Besides  the  articles  mentioned  which  was   translated   into  English  in    1689} 

in  the  preceding  narrative,  he  publi^ed  a  va-  but  they  are  now  consigned  to  oblivion.   JUoreri. 

riety  of  single  Sermons,  Tracts,  &c.  of  which  V.  Linden.    Haiftr  Bibl.  Med— A.. 

the  titles  arc  insetted  in  the  .Sigy.  .Br//.  Es"  Gm.  GLEDITSCH,    John    Gottlieb,    whose 

J)ict.-^IA.  services  to  natural  history,  and  particularly  bo- 

GLAREANUS.     See  Lout.  tany,  with  its  application  to  economy,  are  well 

GLASSIUS,  Solomon,  a  very  learned  Ger-  known,  was  bom  in  1714  at  Leipsic,  where  his 

man  luiheran  divine  who  flouridicd   in    the  father  was  dty  musician.     Having  coihpleted 

seventeenth  century,  was  born  in  the  year  15931  his  studies  when  professor  Hebenstreet  set  out 

^ut  in  what  place  we  are  not  informed.     His  '  on  his  travels  to  Africa,  Gleditsch  undertook 

academic  education  be  leceived  most  probably  tbe  ctre  of  the  botanical  gardea,  and  nude 
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Krenl ItotaAicif  excu?fli<nia  to  dIBerent  parts  tf  TraiKtetioni  of  the  Academy <^  Bafti,  tKf  r 
the  coundT,  such  as  the  Harz  and  ThnHngian  **  Srttetra  Plantarum,  in  CcHiudentiMie  Sttwr 
forests.  He  then  repaired  hr  improremcDt  to  &  Nems  Stamtniim  fandvtiini,"  in  die  maat^ 
AanabcTg,  and  also  to  Berthb  Here  he  con-  1749  :  "  Vcrmischte  Physicalttcb-lxitanisck- 
tinued  his  botanical  ekcureioiiB,  and  made  many  bconoatische  Abhandluneen" — ^Misccltaneeos 
observations  which  wcte  employed  in  the  Tlora  Physical^  Botanical,  and  Economical  Essays* 
Berotinensis,  as  his  fonner  ones  had  been  in  the  Halle,  1765,  1766,  I767>  three  pafts^  Bmt:" 
Tlora  Lipsiensis.  Fred  eric-William  I.  recom-  "  Vcrmisc'hte  Eiemerkuagen>  Stc." — Mi«o^ 
mended  him  to  M.  Ton  Zeithen,  of  whose  gur-  laneous  Observations  in  renrd  ts  Medicine* 
den  at  Trcbnltz  he  gave  a  description,  in  1731s.  Botany,  and  Economy,  Lapstc,  1768,  Svo,;  diis- 
1b  the  year  1740  lie  obtained  the  degree  of  collection  is  properly  aomdcuttion  of  the  pre- 
doctor  01  medicine  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  ceding ;  "  Alphabetisches  V«seichni88  der 
where  he  settle  and  read  lectures  on  botany,  GewbhnKchstcn  Araneygewliahse,  2tc." — An 
physiology,  and  the  materia  medica.  In  die  alphabetical  Catalogue  ^  those  Plutts  -^oM- 
course  of  his  botanical  excursions  to  the  Thu-  monly  nscd  in  Medicine,  Berlin,  1769,  flvo-r 
.  fingian  forest  he  formed  an  acqiuintancc  with  '  "  Ffianzcn  Veizett^ntss,  ft-c." — ACatt^neof 
"Ernest- Augustus,  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  widi  Plants,  Trees,  and  Sh^bs,  cultimted  in  public 
whom  he  resided  some  time ;  and  who  oficred  or  private  Gardens,  for  botanical,  [Jtysica^  and 
to  appoint  him  his  shytician  with  a  handsome  economical  Purpotes ;  together  with  short  Ob- 
salary  ;  but  tlus  ofler  he  declined,  in  conse-  servations  in  regard  to  their  Cukupe,  Propaga- 
auence  of  being  invited  to  become  a  member  of  tion,  time  of  Blowing,  Uses,  &c.  &rAff,  1775, 
le  revived  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  and  Svo. :  "  Systeniatische  Einlekuiig,  Itc."— -A 
to  be  botanist  to  the  society.  In  1740  he  was  (ystematic  Introduction  to  the  An  ^  managing 
second  professor  in  die  anatomical  theatre,  and  rorests,  deduced  from  physical  and -«conomicu 
director  of  Hie  botanical  nrden;  and  in  1744  IMncipIcs,  iihl,  1774,  vol.  I.  177?)  vol-  n>  > 
%e  entered  into  the  state  of  marriage.'  He  was  "**  Betnditnrig  iiber  die  Beaehaflenheit  d«$ 
abo  invited  to  Petersburgh,  with  the  offer  df  Bicuemtatides,  in  der  Mark  Brmdffnbiog,  &c.** 
*two  thousand  roubles  salary  and  other  emola-  ^^Constderations  on  Hx  State  of  Bees  in  the 
jnents ;  but  Frederic  the  Oreat  retained  him  by  March  di  Brandenbtirgh  {  t^ether  witb  a  Cms- 
adding  two  hundred  dollars  to  his  income,  lognc  of  those  Plants  from  vriiich  Bees  celleet 
Besng  ordered,  by  royal  command,  to  read  tec-  ihcir  Honey  and  Wax,  Riga  And  Mirfmi,  if^t 
tures  on  the  care  and  management  of  forests^  Svo.  ProfcMorBeckman,'Speakins;of  thiswtn, 
lie  was  the  first  who  laid  ihe  foundation  for  a  says,  **  Iffest  books  wtnch  have  been  piri>K*Iied 
complete  system  on  tlus  important  subject.  He  on  bees  for  some  yean  past  contain  the  saoK 
died  of  a  disorder  of  the  oreast  on  the  5th  of  theory,  given  either  in  other  words-or  in  a  dif- 
October,  1 786,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  ferent  mder  j  or  they  propose  new  methods,. 
age.  Gleditsch  was  of  great  service  'to  hrs  «hich  must  be  first  tried  by  l^Hous  and  ex- 
conntry  by  the  attention  he  ^id  to  the  economy  pensive  experiments;  or  they  boldly  canfndiet 
of  forests}  and  it  may  truly  be  said  that,  in  this  Swammerdam  and  Reaumur,  witbottt  having 
lespectf  he  was  to  Brandenbourg  what  Ltnnaeus  themschres  learned  the  difficult  art  c^  observing, 
was  to  Sweden.  His  works  are,  '*  Dlssertatio  This  work,  therefore,  of  Oteditsch,  must  be  re- 
4e  Mcthodo  Botantca  dubio  &  faUaci,  Virtutum  ccived  widi  the  greater  pleastirc  by  those  fond 
■n  Plantis  Indice,"  Frannf.  ad  Vtadr.  1743,  of  bees,  especially  as  it  Tccti^es  many  errors 
.410. :  "  De  Fuco  Sabgloboso  sesslli  "St  molU,  and  mistakes,  which  oar  bee-masters  have  been, 
.in  Marchia  repwiundo,"  'Sen^,  1743,  4to.  ;  led  into  by  following  the  era^nple  of  oAera.'' 
•*  Methodus  Fungor^m,  exhibens  Genera,  Spe-  '**  Einleitung  in  die  Wissenschaft  der  rohen  und 
ces,  &  Varietatcb  cum  Charactere,  Differentia  ein^chtm  Arzneymixtcl,  &c." — Introducrion  to 
^cclfica,Synonunis,SolD,Loco,&*Observatiani-  the  Knowledge  of  crude  and^  simple  Medicines, 
bus*"  Bml.  1753,  flvo.,  "  cum  tab.  an.'£xper-  Sttlbt,  177I!,  1779  :  *•  HiyacaKsche-ocono- 
lientix  inrca  Ocncrationcm  Fungorum,"  la  the  misdieBetiaditnii?  iiber  detrHeirleboden,  ftc:" 
transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of'Sciences  -^Economico^hysical  Considerations  on  the 
Mt  Berlin,  1749:  "  Ahhandlung  von  Vertil-  'Herths  in  the  Marti  of  ■Brandcnbm^h,  the 
«UW  der  Zughtiuschreken,  SCci" — An'Essayon  iProdudtion  and  Removal  of  the  -drifted  Sand 
.tteHeans  ofeitirpatlng  the  migratoTT  Locusts,  found  on  them,  with  £ome  Ideas  on  the' Means 
JStrlia,  i7C4,8vo.:  "  De  Locustis  OnientallbuSf  of  unking  suth  Sand  solid  by  restoring  ^  ita- 
^arum  .^^ina  Itinera  institunnt,  &  1750  tmal  Soil,  £^/m  and  i>i>rtr,  1783,  Svo.  After 
'Marchiam    Braodenb.    derastanivi;'    iA.  UM 'faitdad^'fliefollowingararkofjUs wupAdisK> 
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ed  by  Dr.  Luders  of  Hardberg:  "  BoUaica  niit.  After -miking  a  great  many  curians  ob> 
Medica" — ot,  An  Account  of  the  medical  Vir-  servations,  he  began  to  wish  that  lie  might  be 
,tiiet  of  the  principal  Indigenous  Plants,  Btrlin^  able  to  detineate  the  wonders  of  nature  which 
1788,  1789)  two  parts,  8vo.  Hirsehitig't  Ma-  he  had  beheld.  .He  iiad  formerly  painted  por- 
nuaief  ttniniat  Periimi  vibo  died  in  the  eighUiatb  traits  in  crayons,  but  he  was  entirely  unacquainl- 
.  CenSury. — J.  ed  with  painting  in  water-colour).  Never  in 
OLEICHEI^,  I^REOERic-WiLLiAM  VON,  sur-  his  life  had  he  designed  a  plant,  and  though 
named  Rdtzworm,  lord  of  Gieifenstein,  Bonn-  afraid  to  begin,  he  at  length  made  ah  attempt, 
land,  and  Etzelbach,  &c.  knight  of  the  Bran-  By  indefatigable  diUgcnce  and  the  encourage- 
.  denbui^h  order  of  the  Red  Eagle,  and  member  ment  of  some  comioiHeurs,  he  attained  to  so 
of  various  learned  societies,  was  bom  at  Bay-  much  dexterity  that  he  at  last  flattered  himself 
-reuth  in  1714.  It  is  unnecessary  minutely  to  be  might  venture  to  communicate  his  dis- 
trace  the  history  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  coveries  to  the  curious,  and  to  the  public  in 
which  he  spent  as  an  officer  in  the  service  of  general.  He  made  the  greater  part  of  his  mi- 
Bayreuth,  disdnguished  by  his  attention  to  mili-  croacopical  discoveries  in  summer,  while  the 
tary  discipline-  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieu>  plants  were  in  bloom,  and  in  winter  wrote  de- 
tenant-colonel,  and  obtained  the  ^vouroftbe  scriptions  of  them.  He  had  attained  to  his 
margrave.  This,  however,  was  not  able  to  re-  thirty-fourth  year  before  he  entered  on  this  de- 
tain him  at  a  court,  the  pageantry  of  which  he  partment  of  science,  in  which  he  had  never  re- 
-used  to  call  splendid  misery.  In  the  spring  of  ceived  any  instruction;  nor  had  he  the  least 
1756  he  requested  and  obtained  leave  to  retire  idea  of  diose  curious  objects  which  be  after- 
with  a  pension,  tq  which  was  afterwards,  added  wards  examined  and  described.  By  daily  prac- 
the  rank  of  privy  counsellor ;  and  it  was  after  tice  he  had  acquired  an  uncommon  acuteness  of 
this  period  that  he  began  to  distingubh  himself  sight,  which  was  of  great  advantage  to  him  in 
:  as  a  philosopher,  a  naturalist,  and  a  writer.  He  his  researches.  It  is  in  general  believed  that 
removed  with  his  family  to  the  estate  of  Grei-  the  eye-sight  is  injured  by  continued  observing 
'  fenstcm,  which  he  improved  so  much  that  the  with  the  microscope ;  but  the  instance  of  ttu^ 
produce  of  it  was  increased  one  half.  While  naturalist  seems  to  prove  the  contrary.  He, 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  rural  life,  he  conceived  however,  often  complained  of  the  injury  which 
an  ardent  taste  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  his  health  sustained  from  incessant  labour  i  but 
Meeting  accidentally  with  LedermuUer's  Micro-  though  always  in  a  valetudinary  state,  he  re- 
scopical  Observations,  each  page  of  it  filled  him  mained  attached  to  his  microscope.  Various 
with  admiration ;  but  when  he  began  to  make  economical  plans,  from  which  he  expected  to 
observations  himself  his  wonder  was  lessened,  derive  great  emolument,  engaged  also  his  atten- 
and  he  considered  the  author  as  a  superficial  tion  i  but  none  of  them  was  attended  with 
naturalist.  His  attachment  to  this  study,  how-  much  success.  He  once  applied  with  great  as^ 
ever,  was  so  much  increased,  that  be  could  not  siduity  to  chemistry ;  he  prepared  from  linen 
be  easy  till  he  had  procured  one  of  those  micro-  a  kind  of  stuff,  something  like  wooUen-cIoth, 
scopes  which  Ledcrmuller  describes;  but  the  and  of  various  colours,  which  he  asserted 
pleasure  he  derived  from  this  circumstance  was  would  be  water-proof  even  if  exposed  to  rain 
of  short  duration,  as  he  found  the  instrument  for  fourteen  days,  and  which  he  proposed  to  be 
unfit  for  opake  objects.  He  therefore  resolved  emploved  for  soldiers'  tents,  &c.  He  likewise 
to  construa  a  microscope  for  himself,  and  with  manufactured  for  sale  various  colours  and  dif- 
the  assiittance  of  a  watchmaker  succeeded  in  his  ferent  kinds  of  varnish.  By  a  continual  reud- 
attempt.  He  then  constructed  an  universal  ence  in  the  country,  and  employing  his  ^lole 
microscope,  with  which  he  combined  the  solar  time  in  the  study  of  nature,  he  at  length  began 
microscope,  described  and  illustrated  by  a  figure  to  neglect  exterior  appearance  almost  entirely : 
ia  the  appendix  added  to  the  account  of  his  dis-  cleanliness  of  person  was  one  of  his  least'  carei. 
coveries.  A  plate  of  his  universal  microscope  He,  however,  was  a  man  of  a  good  appearance, 
may  be  seen  in  his  "  Latest  Discoveries  in  the  and  in  his  youth  had  been  handsome.  He  was 
Vegetable  Kingdom."  His  principal  observations  afiable  and  social;  lively  in  conversation;  an^ 
relate  to  seminal  animalcula  and  infusion-ani-  his.company  was  much  sought  for,  even  during 
male  -,  but  he  paid  great  attention  also  to  the  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  died  on  the  i6m  . 
pattt  of  fructification  in  vegetables.  He  would  of  June,  1783,  after  a  long  and  a  tedious  illness. 
often  sit  whole  days  at  his  microscope,  and  he  His  works  are :  "  Das  neueste  Ausdem  Reichv 
was  always  displeased  if  he  experienced  any  in-  der  Pfianzen,  Sec." — The  latest  Discoveries  in 
lentqption  while  engaged  in  hit  brouritc  pur-  the  Vegetable  Kxngdomi  or^  ObsAvations  qp 
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Ac  Faitt  of  Fructification  in  FUnts  when  in  after  a  temporary  secession  on  account  of  the.. 

Bloom,  and  on  the  Insects  found  \u  them ;  to-  troubles  of  the  time,  at  length  formed  the  Raral' 

gethcrwith  aome  Experiments  on  die  Germ,  and  Society.     During  the  heat  of  the  civil  war,  Dr. 

an   Appendix   of  miscellaneous   Observations,  Glissoii  retired  to  Colchester,  wherf  he  practised 

Nuremlerg,    1764,    small    folio,  with    fifty-one  with  great  credit,  and  he   was  in  that  town  at 

coloured  plates ;  also  in  French,  "  Dccouvcrtcs  the  time  of  its  memorable  siege  in  1648.     Re- 

les  plus  Nouvelles,  &c.  trad,  par  J-  T.  Iscnfiam,  turning  to  London,  he  made  himself  known  bv 

Prof,  de  Medectnc  i  Eriangen,"  .N^ur/m.  1770,  several  valuable  publications,  and  rose  through 

folio:  "  Geschichteder  GemeinenStubenfliegc,  the  usual  eradaiions  to  the  presidency  of  the. 

tic." — History  of  the  common  Hoose-Fly,  Nu-  college.     He  did  not  quit  the  scene  of  his  duty , 

rem.    1764,  with  four  coloured  plates:    "Mi-  in  the  fatal  year  of  the  plague,  1665,  but  visited 

crcwcopisc^  Entdeckungen  bey  den  Pflanzen,  many  patients,  and  escaped  the  infection.'   From 

ftc."— Microscopical  Observations   on  Plants,  the  dedication  of  one  of  his  works,  he  appears  \ 

Flowers,  Blossoms,  and  other  remarkabie  Ob-  to  have  been  particularly  patronised  by  that  dis-. 

jects,    Nurem.    1777,   4to.,   with    eighty-three  tinguished  statesman   Anthony  Ashley,,  earl  of. 

coloured  plates,  and  a  portrait  of  the  author :  Shaftesbury.     He  published  his   last  booic  in 

*' Abhandlung  liber  di  Saamen-und  infusions  1677,  the  year  in  which  he  died,  jt  the  age  of 

Thierchcn,  &c*'^ — Treatise  on  seminal  Animal-  eighty.     He  left  behind  him  the  character  of 

cula  and  infunon  Animals,  Nurem.  1778,  410.,  a  man  of  great  private  worth,  as  well  as  profes- 

with  thirty-three  coloured  plates:    "  Versuch  sional  skill  and  learning. 

einer    Geschtchte    der   Blattlauae,    &c." — An        Dr.  Glisson  is .  characterised  byHaller  as  a. 

Essay  towards  a  History  of  the  Tree-Louse  of  man  of  profound  reflection,  who  thought  for 

the  Elm  •,  with  four  coloured  plates  and  a  pre-  himself,  and  was  furnished  with  a  variety  of 

&ce  by  professor  Delius,  Niirem.   1770,  4to. ;  knowledge;   not  much  versed  in   anatomical  ~ 

the  trec-lousc  here  alluded  to,  which  von  Glei-  dissections  for  want  of  opportunity,  bub  dili- 

chen  observed  for  eight  years  with  the  patience  gent  in  the  use  of  such  as  he  enjoyed ;  and,  as 

and  attention  of  a  Reaumur,  is  the  Aphis  Ulmi  might  be  supposed  from  his  turn  of  mind,  ad- 

Campcstris}  it  is  the  cause  of  those  bladders  often  dieted  to  hypothesis..    His  first  work  was  me- 

observed  on  the  leaves  of  the  elm-tree  during  the  dical,  and  was  undertaken  in  consequence  of  a 

Spring:  *'  Von  Entstchungt  Bildung,  Umbildung .  laudable  design  in  a  society  of  London  physi- 

undBesdmmungdesErdkorpers,  &c."— On  the;  cians  to  investigate,  by  their  united  observations^. 

Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Earth,  Deijau,  a  disease  at  that  time  little  known.     Glisson 

1782}  8vo. :  "  Abhandlung  vom  Sonnen  Mikro-  was  to  have  executed  oidy  a  part  of  the  plan ; 

scop,  &c." — A  Treatise  on  the  Solar  Micro-  but  when  this  was  finished,  his  coadjutors  were 

Bc(^>  &c.  Nurem.  1781,  4to.     Von  Gleichen  so  well  eatis&ed  with  it,  and  likewise  found  it 

was  die  author  also  of  various  papers  published  so  much  tinctured  with  his  own  peculiar  opin- 

in  the  Transacrions  of  the  Friendly  Searchers  ions,  that  they  resigned  to  him  the  whole  of^  the 

into  Natur«  at  Berlin,  and  the  Acta  Acad.  ElecL  task,  only  communicating  to  him  some  of  their 

Mog.      Htrtehin^s  Manual  of  timnent  Persons  particular  observations.     It  Is  entitled,    "  De 

%uh6  £ei  in  tie  eigiteentA  Century. — J.  Rachitide   seu    Morbo   Fuerili   qui  vulgo  iie 

GLISSON,   Francis,  an  eminent  English  Ritkets  diciturj"  1650,  iimo.     It  is  a  very  me- 

^ystcian  and  anatomist,  was  bom  in  1597  at  thodical  performance,  full  of  dirisions  after  the. 

Kampisham  in  Doisetsldre.     He  received  bis  old  scjiolastic  mode,  and  abundant  in  theoretical 

academical  education   at  Caius  college.   Cam-  principles  and  conclusions.    The  practice  pro- 

Widge,  of  which  he  became  a  fdlowj  and  was  posed  contains  many  good  points^  though  over* 

afterwards  incorporated  at  Oxford.     Applying  loaded  with  compound  remedies.     His  "  Ana- 

to  the  study  of  physic,  he  took  his  degree  of  tomia  HepatiSj"  with  an  appendix  concerning 

doctor  in  that  bculty  at  Cambridge,  and  was  the  newly-discovered  lymphatic  ducts,  was  first. 

created  legius-pTofefisor  of  physic  in  that  uni-  printed  in  London,   1654,  8vo.,  and  has  been. 

TCTsity.    He  settled  in  London  about  1634,  and  often  reprinted.     It  contuns  a  more  exact  ac-, 

became  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Fhysiciani  \  count  of  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  liver 

and  in  1639  he  was  chosen  anatomy-reader  in  than  Iiad  hitherto  appeared ;  and  his  Jiame  has. 

the  college,  and  acqiured  great  reputation  by  been  attached  to  a  part  supposed  to  be  of  his 

kis  lectures  "  De  Morbis  Fartium."    He  was  own  discovery,  the  capsule  of  the  vena  porta^' 

one  of  the  first  membexa  of  that  ixatemity  of  rum.     He  had  in  general  correct  notions  of  the. 

Joven  of  science  whkh  began  to  hold  weekly  secretion  and  motion  of  the  bile,  and  was  justly , 

-^ — '^ — I  in  Londoa  about  164$^  and  which,  rej^ided  u  having^  done  an  essential  semce  to 
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TntJical  science  by  his  researcbes  into  this  ira-  of  Wales,  mod*  use  of  the  CUM  priaciplM  tt 
portint  part  of  the  animal  economy.  His  other  promote  a  jealousy  of  exiiting  Miwet. ,  Thoy 
anatomical  work,  "  Tractatus  de  Ventriculo  &  likewise  endeavoured  to  combat  tac  pacific  po* 
IntestinU/' .Z.^W.  1671,  410.  is  more  physio-  licy  of  Walpole,  by  exciting  snxrtw  spirit  ia 
logical  than  aiiatonncal,  and  contains  many  new  the  people,  and  mculcating  the  loftint  ideu  itf 
observitions.  It  is  particularly  remarkable  as  the  national  rights.  Glorcr  had  ^mady  fonned 
being  the  first  which  speculates  upon  the  nature  connections  with  this  party  |  and  his  poeoit 
of  the  simple  fibre,  and  attributes  to  it  the  in-  founded  upon  the  patriotic  stru^les  01  free 
nate  principle  of  irritability,  of  which  the  name  Gteece  againtt  Asiatic  despotism,  was  adnu< 
was  bis  own  iiiTentton,  and  which  he  carefully  rably  calculated  to  serve  a  genenras  cause.  It 
distinguishes  from  sensibility.  He  led  the  way  dierefore  received  the  highest  oomiaei^datioM 
in  imputini;  the  contraction  of  the  heart  and  of  from  Lyttleton  and  other  writets  on  dut  stdci 
other  muEctea  to  a  stimulus  acting  upon  their  and  was  soon  pushed  through  three  editions, 
irritable  principle.  He  tteats  largely  and  well  Leonidas  ia  certainty  no  mean  peifonsaoce.  It 
upon  the  peristaldc  and  antiperistaltic  motion  abounds  in  noUe  sentiments,  and  is  considcr- 
01  the  intearines.  The  most  bulky  and  elab-  ably  varied  by  incident  and  description.  Its  plan 
orate  publication  of  Dr.  Glisson  was  a  meta-  is  as  well  adapted  for  poetical  cflect  as  a  histo- 
physic.tl  treatise,  entitled  "  Tractatus  de  Na-  rical  subject  would  admit ;  nor  can  the  absence 
tura  Substantiz  Energetica,  sen  de  Vita  Na-  of  machinery  be  regarded  as  a  defect  by  those 
tune,"  Lend.  1672,410.  This  is  a  very  pro-  who  are  sensible  of  the  fiatness  and  inupidity  of 
found  and  learned  performance,  sounding  all  the  ancient  mythotogy  when  employed  by  a  mo- 
the  depths  of  the  Anstotelic  philosophy,  but  so  dern  poet.  But  it  labours  under  that  want  of 
httle  accommodated  to  the  taste  of  the  rising  interest  which  attends  all  modeni  epics,  e^- 
age,  that  it  appears  never  to  have  excited  cially  such  as  are  built  upon  some  of  the  aubal" 
notice,  and  is  now  entirely  forgotten.  HaUeri  tern  events  of  ancient  history  t  and  its  poetry  is 
Sibl.  Med.  E^  Aaat.  Athn'j  Bh^.  Mem.  of  not  of  a  character  sufficieady  elevated  to  en^^ 
.  Mtiidnt. — A.  ,  the  reader  by  the  beauty  of  detached  pauaget. 

GLOVER,  RicHASD,  a  dtizen-poet,  bom  The  fame  it  first  aoquired  soon  subsided,  aod  it 
in  1712,  was  the  son  of  a  Hamburgh  merchant  now  lives  radiei  in  memoir  than  ia  the-actml 
in  London.  He  received  a  cbuic^  education  acquaintance  of  readers.  Its  last  separate  «di- 
under  Mr.  Sanxay  at  Cfaeam ;  and  though  it  was    tion  was  in  1 770. 

followed  by  no  academical  studies,  his  mind  His  poem  of  "  London,  or  the  Fngresi  of 
was  permanendy  imbued  with  a  taste  for  the  Commerce,"  published  in  1739,  is  scaicay  equal 
leamuig  of  antiquity.  He  had  also  imbibed  an  to  what  the  subject  might  a&rd,  being  appa-i 
attachment  to  science,  as  appeared  from  a  copy  rently  cramped  by  the  tempoiary  purposa  of 
-of  verses  **  to  the-Mcmory  of  Sir  Isaac  New-  rousing  a  spirit  of  hostility  against  the  Spaniards. 
ton,"  written  when  he  was  only  sixteen,  which  This  end,  together  with  tl»t  of  throwing  re- 
had  merit  enough  \o  be  prefixed  to  the  View  of  proach  on  the  ministry,  was  Dsore  e&ctual^ 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophy,  published  by  answered  by  his  ballad  of  "  Hosier's  Ghoft,* 
Dr.  Fsmbeiton  in  1728.  'Hiefc  tastes,  how-  published  the  same  year,  ^rfiich  became  very  pa« 
ever,  did  not  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  com-  pular,  andis  stiH  oonspicooos  anang  the  na- 
mercial  pursuits,  and  he  became  eminent  in  the  tional  songs.  As  Glover  possessed  bueots  not 
mercantile  walk  to  which  his  father  introduced  only  for  the  productions  of  die  closet^  hot  for 
btm.  Yet  he  was  at  ihe  same  time  known  to  puhUc  life,  we  find  him  at  this  period  entering 
his  tntinatES  a*  a  rotary  of  el^nt  hteraturc;  warmly  into  the  politics  of  the  city,  and  bead- 
luid  Green,  ia  his  poem  of  the  Sfdecn,  written  ing  the  oppoeition-paTty  in  its  elections.  He 
before  1737,  attndes  to  GWer  as  a  youth  de-  made  speecnes  upon  sewral  of  these  eocassonsy 
•lined  to  iiune  hi  the  higher  departments  of  wMch  were  distiaguidied  for  their  spirit  aiub 
pbetiy.  In  1737  he  mnricd  a  hdy  with  ahand-  eloquence.  Such  vas  the  ci«dit  h«  glided  £w 
«ome  ibnunc ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  piAlish-  rfie  extent  of  bis  information,  and  his  abiHty  to 
cd  his  epic  Voeqi  of  **  Leonidas."  71^  was  a  disfday  it,  that  be  vras  appointed  by  the  LoaidoM 
penod  partJndarij  favouraUe  to  -dtose  wiiliiigs  merchants  to  condnot  ui  apptication  to  parlia. 
«hich  .verdortnodvpon  high  noriona  of  liberty,  ment,  comiriMinng  of  dx  »^I^  *<>'>  wfatck 
IVliile^CTpwnandiniiaEtrywerechfiged&om  their  trade  had  hc«i  tieated.  The  speech  whick 
fRcolhff  dtrcamst^Dces  to  favour  popubr  prin-  he  pronowiced  at  the  bw  iMf  lAxt  House  of  Com- 
caples ctf  government,  Ae  qppomlion,  composeil  monson  thtssubjectinJamsaTf,  ■744,wWBUch 
«  an  niiin  if  parties,  liRWlcobTPi^cric  prince    adonredf  and  ifpewei  &«n  *•  >fc«.     AtfT 
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v^ukbems  dtu*  nou  tpootica  m  4  w4|Hc    woiklramiuaeboolu  tofveWatbat  hevaana^ 
«iaa>  h«  wai,  pra^bly  tot  th»t  rea«o|i,  oediD-    fble  to  levWe  its  popu^iity.    S^ill  at'uched  to 
iog  af  a  mercaajit ;  and  the  enbui^umf^t  o|    ike  t^enifi  he  compoacd  another  poem  a^  its  se- 
his  a&iia  obliged  him  to  make  a  temporary  b^    V'^t.  wti<Jcd  "  Th,e  Atheouf^"  relating  in  thiitr 
hooounhle  retreat  from  active  life,  aod  to  pracr    boolu  the  teriea  oC  wars  ^etwe^n  the  tiiceVA 
ti*e  economy  in  an  otucure  eituation.    Ilkat  he    and  Persians,  whichi  with  poetical  lic^pce,  hi 
vas  conudercd  at  one  who  would  gladly  denve    regards  as  vengeance  for  the  death  of  Leonidas. 
emolument  ftt>ra  his  pen,  appears  m>in  the  be-    This   was  printed  m   I7SS>  in  three  volume^ 
^uettof  Sarah  duchess  of  A^lh<Mrough|ini744i     izmo',  but  icema  totally  cb  have  failed  in  en- 
^  him  and  Mallet,  of  Qve  hundred  pounds  eacbi    gaging  the  public  notice,  fio  wrote  a  sequel  to  hif 
on  condition  of  their  joining  to  write  the  history     "■  Medea/'  but  it  required  such  a  magnificcncf; 
of  the  g^eat  duke.     GIoTer,  howercr,  soon  re-    of  decoration  that  it  was  never  t)TQUgbt  vponlhe 
nounced  the  task,  and  Mallet  never  executed  it.  It    stage,     jindtnea' i' Braub  Pttti-^A- 
is  asserted  that  at  this  time  he  received  a  benebo'        GLUCK,  CHaisTOPijEB,  a  yery  eminent  mB- 
don  of  five' hundred  pounds  from  the  prlifce  of    s<cal  composer,  wa^  born  in  17)3  pr  n>4f  i.1 
Wales ;  but  some  better  evidence  of  a  bounty  sp    fhe  Upper  Palatinate,  on  the  borders  of  Bohe. 
much  beyond  the  usual  measure  tq  a  pott  would    mia.     At  an  early  age  he  learned  the  rudimen^ 
bedfsirable.  In  17^1  hewasanuoauccesgfulcan-    of  music  atPraguc,  and  acquired  ^facility  iq 
didatefor  the  office  of  chamberlain  of  the  city  of    playing  upon  various   instruments.      He  then 
London.     A  fruit  of  his  retirement  vras  thp  tra-    made  a  tour  to  Italy,  and  brought  out  his  £rst 
^  of  "Boadicea,"  begun  many  years  hefore,    opera  at  Milan.   In  17^5  he  p;)ia  a  Y'^i'  \9  ^"igt 
jut  finished  and  acted  at  Drury-lane  in  175  4.  It    land,  v'hcre  the  Opera-house,  which  had  t^ett 
ran  itf  nine  nights,  but  is  ranked  vrkhw  HIOS9    ^ut  ofi  account  of  die  rebellion,  was  re-opened 
numeioua  performances  of  (be  kind  lyfaich  at«    3t  fhe  beginning  of  1746  inth  his  "  Cadi|ta  d^ 
better  fitted  for  the  closet  titan  the  ttjige.     Iq     Giganti.       He  produced  seyeral  Rtl^e^  pieceq  in 
lydi  be  published  "  Medea,"  a  tragedy  'ma~    tbi*  country,  wnich  |ie  at  lepg^  l^iTtetJ  for 
tattd  from  those  of  Euripides  and  Senec*,  and    Oettnjuiy,  and  fixed  bis  principal  residcufe  ait 
ionned  professedly  on  the  ancieat  model,  with    Vief^na.     He  there  attained  a  r<Eputation  whica 
cbonuscs  at  the  end  of  each  act.    It  ntfi  writr    pkfiid  hipi  nearly  at  (he  head  of  hi?  profe^iqn, 
ten  more  powerfiiUy  than  bis  fwmer  drasfa,  ani    tbouglf  fu*  style  was  peculiar,  U|d  did  not  suit 
CMitaineH  many  tMiies  of  stnmg  pwion  ex-    ^  t?s^     Gluc^  minted  at  simplifyiDg  mi^su:  f 
pfCssed  m  Bniniated  and  poetic  langvage.    Tbs    ^  (says  Or.  fiurneyj  with  unoounded  inven- 
edes  in  blank-rcrse,  however,  did  not  please,    tion  ^id  powers  for  crying  capricious  di^cu)- 
and  were  probably  omitted  when  it  irat  tHims^t     tfef ,  f^fd  decking  hts  mclpdies  with  fneretripiouf 
moa  the  stage  in  1767  fv  the  betie^t  ^  w«>    <*ti>um>ts,  he  tijes'ffli  be  can  ^  kpcp  Yn  muse 
Yates.    Hiat  actress  gave  a  force  to  the  put  ^    (^bium  ai)d  spbet :  bis  three  operas  of  "  prfep,'- 
Modea  which  rcndcm  it  very  iinpmsiv*,  vid    '*  ^icK^a"  an4  '*  parlde,"  are  proofs  0/  this* 
the  piece  has  •evcral  times  since  been  actud  V'^    Iq  another  pl^cc  he  savt,  "  Glucrs  invention  is, 
ap^use.  His  circumstanfles  were  now  ^  much    I  helieye,  upegu^llei)  ny  that  of  any  other  ppm- 
improved,  that  he  venturml  to  retutn  to  pifblii:    pAffaf  W bp  now  liycs,  or  has  ever  pxistedi  parti^ 
life,  and  sat  as  OKmber  for  Weymoiuh  Mi  tbc    cuJarly  in  dramatic  painting  and  theatrical  e£>' 
parliamentof  17^1.   His  OHBnwrcial  kiiDwledge    £ect.    He  ^dies  a  poem  a  long  tin^e  bcibrehe 
was  usefuUr  em^oyed  00  various  o^cawmv  {  •>    thiid^  of  setting  it.    He  cpnsiders  well  the  reJa-, 
in  settling  nie  aniuTi  of  ibe  baiA  of  Ayr  after  tt«    t|on  each  part  bears  to  the  vbole  {  the  general' 
fatlttie  *  m  defending  the  interests  ot  the  iJofk-    C9«t  of  cacb  cjuracter ;  and  aspires  more  at  sa- 
doo  meecbants  ooocenwd  ia  tbe  ttade  tn  HqI*    tisf  yiqc  t^e  mind  than  flattering  the  ear.    Music 
Und  and  Gcraiany  1  and  in  assisting  an  •ppUjca^    in  tM  b*9ds  is  a  most  copious,  iwrvous,  elegant,' 
tion  to  pailiamtnt  on  bdialfof  ^  West4i>dia    and  eiprctsive  language,     it  seldom  happens 
mevcbants.    For  this  last  service,  in  I775(  ^    ^^  *  smgle  air  of  his  operas  can  be  uken  out  o£ 
vas  complimented  with  a  nbuble  present  of    its  niche  and  sung  singly  with  much  eflect ;  the 
DJat*.     Advancing  yean  so«»  aftw  admonished    Tbole  is  a  chain,  of  wBicb  a  detached  single  linlc 
him  lDretuc{  andin  the  hoeon  of  domestic  life,    is  but  of  small  importance."     An  acquamtance 
which  be  adorned  and  dignified  by  bis  virtucf    vbich  he  formed  at  Vienna  with  the  French 
and  agcnwplishmfnts,  b»  died  ia  Noranber»    poet  Bailli  de  ^oulet,  for  whom  be  set  to  miiuc 
.    i78(,  at  tbe  age  of  scventy-^thne.    1$  the  last    bis  operf  o^  **  Iphtgeole  en  AuUde,"  drew  hint 
editum  of  bis  "  Leoiddas^  Glover  hyd  iabto-    to  £aris  in  1774,  jnwre  his  arrival  proved  a  re- 
ibicul  greic  idditioaa^  aad  bid  -T*~"ifiit  tbe    vtttfoblcer^iB^ie&uuif^wulioitbatcafitaL 
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By  confonnins;  tn  gome  meaaure  to  the  style  of  of  the  Bynntine  emperors  down  to  the  death  of 

the  national  uvoiiikea  Lullt  and  RameaUj  be  Alexius  Cotnnenua  in  1 1 1 8)  interspersed  with 

excited  a  degree,  of  enthusiasm  beyond  any  mo-  a  number  of  theological,    philoaophicsli   and 

dera  cmnposcr,  and  his  pieces  were  performed  physical,  discussions  and  questions.     Although 

oftener  tlun  any  others  had  been.  The  Iphigenie  such  a  mixture  gives  no  high  idea  of  the  author's 

teached  its  hundred  and  serenty-fifth  representa-  taste  in  historical  writing-,  yet  his  work  con- 

tionin  1782.     His  success  was  rewarded  by  va-  tains  some  valuable  matter.    Father  Labbe  gave 

hiable  presents  and  a  pension,  and  his  bust  was  an  edition  of  the  "  Annals  of  Glycas,"  Gr.  tt 

erected  at  the  public  expence  next  to  those  of  Lat.  folio,  Pariit  1660,  with  notes  {  the  trans* 

LuUi,  Rameau,  and  Quinault.     This  unanimi-  Jation  is  by  Leunclavius,  but  corrected  by  the 

ty  was  however  disturbed  by  the  arriv^  of  Pic-  editor.     Meursius  published  separately  the  third 

emi  from  Naples.     Theadmirers  ofltalian  mu-  part  of  the  Annals,  with  a  version  and  scholia, 

sic  rallied  round  this  excellent  master,  and  ex-  out  erroneously  attributed  to  Theodore  Meto- 

cited  a  kind  of  dvil  war,  which  was  carried  on  chites.    Several  letters  of  Glycas  have  also  been 

with  all  the  fire  and  vivacity  that  characterise  the  published  in  different  collections.     Vtsiii  Hist. 

French  nation  in  their  disputes  upon  frirolous  as  Grt^e.    Mortri. — A. 

wdl  as  upon  important  topics.  All  Paris  was  GMELIN,  John  George,  M.D.  public  lac- 
divided  between  Gluckistes  and  Ficcinigtes ;  no  turer  on  botatiy  and  medicine  at  Tubingen> 
one  was  suffered  to  be  neutral,  and  the  respect-  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gotcingen  and 
ive  merits  of  the  competitors  were  decided  upon  of  the  Academy^of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  was 
with  equal  positlveness  by  the  learned  in  music  bom  the  iltfa  of  August,  1709,  at  Tubingen, 
and  the  ignorant.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  where  his  btberresidcd  as  an' apothecary.  While 
be  the  opuiion  of  impartial  judges,  that  Gluck's  at  school  be  applied  with  so  much  diligence, 
excellence  consisted  less  in  knowledge  of  coun-  that  in  1722,  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
terpoint  and  general  science,  than  in  the  power  he  was  fit  to  attend  the  academical  lectures  ia 
©f  expressing  the  passions.  Dr.  Bumey  terms  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  took  the  degree  of 
him  ttLC  Michael-jtngeh  of  music.  After  sus-  M.I>.  there  in  1727.  Some  of  his  former  teach- 
tatmng  the  contest  several  years,  and  furnishing  ers  having  about  this  time  been  invited  to  Pe- 
die  French  opera  with  a  number  of  composi-  tersburgh,  he  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  that 
tions,  his  infirmities  warned  him  to  retire,  and  capital,  where  he  soon  formed  an  acquaintance 
he  ended  his  days  at  Vienna,  being  carried  off  widi  Blumentrost,  the  director  of  the  acadtmy, 
by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  in  November,  1 787.  He  left  who  not  only  permitted  him  to  be  present  at  the 
a  large  property  to  his  family.  GIucIc  was  a  meedngs  of  the  members,  and  to  have  access  to 
writer  as  well  as  a  composer.  His  "  Letters  on  the  mnsenm,  biit  obtained  for  him,  in  1728,  an 
Music"  were  published  in  the  Mercure  de  aoaual  pensioa.  He  at  length  acquired  so  much 
France  and  the  Gazette  de  Literature ;  and,  esteem  at  Petersbu^h,  t^t  being  desirous  in 
together  with  the  Dedications  and  Prefaces  to  1729  to  return  to  Tubingen,  he  was  honoured 
his  works,  were  published  collectively  at  Paris  with  a  pkce  among  the  regular  members  of  the 
in  1 7  81 .  Bunuj  Mui,  7W ,  vol.  II.  and  Hiit.  academy,  and  in  1 73 1  he  was  appointedprofessor 
rf  Muu«.  Hirt^n^i  JUamuU  of  inuHttit  Ptr-  of  dtemistry  and  natural  history.  The  Rus-  ' 
tmuff  tht  tit^ktentb  Century, — A.  ■  sian  govenunent  mshii^  to  carry  into  execution 
GLTCAS,  MicHiBL,  a  Greek  historian,  is  a  plan,  formed  by  Peter  the  Great,  ctf  sen^ng 
generally  su^tosed  to  have  Hved  in  the  twelfth  a  society  of  learned  men  to  explore  the  bound- 
«r  diirtecnth  century  i  but  as  there  arc  letters  in  aries  of  Siberia,  and  to  determine  whether  a  pass- 
hk  name  addressed  to  the  emperor  Consuntine  age  to  China  uid  Japan  could  be  opened  by  sea 
Taleologns,  he  is  referred  by  Casumer  Oudin  a£mg  the  coasts  of  the  Russian  empire,  Gnielin^ 
(Script.  Eedes.)  to  the  fifteenth  century.  He  G.F.  Muller,with  Louis  de  I'lslede  laCroyere, 
vat  a  native  of  Bvzantium,  but  spent  great  part  were  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  set  out  on 
«f  his  life  in  Sicily.  It  is  not  known  what  was  their  journey,  at  the  expence  of  government,  on 
his  condition,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  ac-  the  19th  of  August,  1733.  The  department  of- 
^uainted  with  theoloffy>  graoinur,  history  civil  natural  history  was  assigned  to  &nelin,  HaL 
Wtd  eccknastical,  and  die  other  sciences ;  and  relatkig  to  manners  and  customs  to  Muller,  and 
*     letters  addreMed  to  him  by  prelates,  doctors,  the  geographical  part  to  de  I'lsle.     Tliese  tra-> 


I 


c  shew  that  he  stood  Ugh  in  public  repuution.  Tellers  were  accompanied  by  six  students,  two. 

le  is  principally  known  by  tut  **  Annals,"  in  draftsmen,  two  hunters,  two  miners,  ftinr  land- 

Mnr  parts,  containbff  die  btttorr  of  ihi:  world  snrvevors,  and  twelve  scddietSt  with  a  seifiieant^ 

Ai^tluacatioatottefairdtofClviit^aodUitt  asA  (bwnincF.    Xowiida  tjw  cadnf  dw  jcar 
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f  736,  Steller,  adjunct  of  the  academv,  together        GMELIN,  Sauoel  Gutlieb,  son  of  Philqi 

\iritha  painter,  joined  the  society,  for  Ute  purpose  Frederick  Gmelin,  was  bom  in  174^  at  Tubin- 

of  assisting  Gmelin  in  hU  labours.     On  the  ar-  gen,  where  he  studied,  and  in  1763  obtained 

rival  of  thia  reinforcement  great  hope  was  enter-  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.     His  thesis- 

tained  that,  by  exploring  the  country  of  Kamt-  when  a  candidate  for  this  honour,  "  De  Ana- 

chatka,  they  should  be  able  to  accomplish,  in  a  lepticis  quibusdam  nobilioribus  c  Cinamomo  An- 

satisfactoty  manner,  the  object  of  their  misuoh.  iso  stellate  &  Assa  Foetida,"  made  him  known 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1739  the  com-  as  an  early  ecnius;  and  during  his  traveb  through 

pany  separated.    Steller  proceeded  to  Kamt-  France  ancTHoUand  he  distinguished  himself  so 

chatka,  and  the  rest  of  the  society  continued  much  by  his  knowledge  of  natural  history,  that 

dieir  travels  through  Siberia,     bi  the  month  of  he  was  appointed  to  be  professor  in  the  Acade- 

February,  1 743,  Gmelin  returned  safe  to  Peters-  my  ofSciences   at  Pctersburgh.    In  the   year 

burgh,  after  having  employed  nine  years  and  a  1767,  when  the  empress  of  Russia,  in  conse- 

half  in  thia  long  and  dangerous  journey,  which  qurace  of  die  expected  transit  of  Venus  over  the. 

proved  highly  interesting  to  the  sciences;  and  sun's  disk,  was  desirous  of  sending  learned  men 

he  resumed  uic  offices  he  had  before  filled.     In  to  explore  different  provinces  of  ncr  extensive 

the  year  1747  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  coun^  empire,     Gmelin    uid  professor   Guldenstadt 

-  try,  and  during  his  absence  was  appointed  to  the  were  appointed  to  travel  through  the  province 

professorship  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bac]imeister>  of  Astracan.     Gmelin  set  out  m  the  month  oC 

which  he  entered  upon  in  1749.  He  was  attacked  June  I7f!8,  exploredin  1769  the  western  side  of 

in  May,  1755,  by  a  violent  fevcr,ofwhichhe  died,  the  Don,  and  spent  the  following  winter  at  Ast.< 

tntheforty-mthyearofhisaEC.  Gmelinwasone  racan.     In  tlie years  1770  and  1771  he  traveled 

of  ^c  greatest  botanists  of  the  last  century,  and  through  die  Persian  provinces  on  the  south  and, 

has  rendered  himself  celebratedby  his*'FloraSi-  south-west  ude  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  in  1772 

berica,  seu  Historia  Flantarum  Siberise,"  Petnf.  returned  to  Astracan ;  after  which  he  examined 

1747,  1749;  two  parts,  large  quarto,  with  one  thebanksof  the  Wolga,  and  in  1773  the  east* 

hundred  plates :  tlie  third  and  fourth  parts  were  em  side  of  the  Caspian  sea,  so  dangerous  to  tra- 

published  by  S.  G.  Gmelin.   This  woric  was  the  vellers.    He  was  then  recalled  to  Russia,  and 

result  of  Gmelin's  travels  through  Siberia,  and  is  had  arrived  within  three  days' journey  of  Kislar*. 

arranged  according  to  the  method  of  Van  Itoyeni  a  fortress  on  the  Russian  borders,  when  he  was 

In  a  long  preface,  the  author  gives  a  short  ao  seized  by  the  chan  of  the  Chaitaks,  who  treated 

count  of  the  natural  histo^  ot  Siberia,  and  de-  him  with  great  barbarity,  robbed  him  of  all  hi? 

termines  the   boundaiics  between  Europe  and  property,  and  detained  him  a  prisoner  for  siv 

Asia,  which  have  been  adopted  by  all  the  celc-  months.     At  this  time  Gmelin  was  in  a  bad 
brated  geographers  since  that  time.     He  then  .  state  of  health ;  and  vexatbn,  the  effects  of  the 

gives  a  sketch  of  his  travels,  which  are  described  climate,  and  improper  food,  brought  on  a  severe 

at  length  in  the  following  work ;  "  Reise  durch  flux.    To  add  to  his  misfortune,  the  chan  ioc 

Sibiricn,"  &c. — ^Travels  through  Siberia  between  tercepted  the  provisions  sent  to  him  from  Kislar, 

the  Years  1733  and  1743,  G<atittg.  1751, 1752,  and  would  not  suffin*  him  to  receive  them.     As 

four  parts,  8vo.  with  plates.    This  journal  con-  the^chan  required  thirty  thousand  roubles  for  his 

tains  a  great  variety  of  new  and  interesting  facts,  ransom,  the  empress  gave  orders  to  rescue  him 

as  the  author  not  only  relates,  with  great  mo-  by  force ;  but  the  rebellion  which  at  that  time 

desty,  the  vicisutudes  and  dangers  to  which  be  had  been  excited  by  Fugatchef  rendered  this 

and  his  fellow-traveUers  were  exposed  in  these  impossible.  He  died  m  confinement  on  the  27ttt' 

northern  countries,  but  describes,  widi  the  nt-  of  July,  1774.   The  unfeeling  prince  liaving  now 

most  care  and  attention  to  truth,  die  physical  lost  aU  hopes  of  a  ransom,  eavc  up  the  body  th^t 

and  geographical  nature  of  the  districts  through  it  might  be  buried.    The  death  sf  this  eminent 

whi<»  he  passed,  the  character  and  customs  of  naturalist  was  much  regretted  by  Catherine  11.* 

the  inhabitants,  the  mines,  curious  animals,  and  who  madt  a  liberal  provision  for  his  wid6v(> 

various  other  things  which  were  before   ui^  Gmelin  was  a  great  friend  to  botany  as^  well  as 

Imown.     Many  circumstances  of  importance,  to  natural  history  in  general,  and  fell  a  sacrifice 

however,  were  suppresied  by  the  Academy  of  to  his  zeal  for  enlargmg  the  knowledge  of  these 

Tetersburgb.    The  three  last  volumes  seem  to  sciences.  His  works  are  1  *'  Historia  Fucomm»" 

have  been  written  rather  for  common  readers  Pftnf'  1768,  4to,     As  little  attention  bad  been 
-than  for  the  learned.    Hirtchiit^t  MamuU  rf  before  paid  to  the  history  of  the  fuci,  Gmelm 

tvdfwa  Ptrttiu  wAp  £td  in  tbi  tiglitfntb  Cm*  collected  every  thing  written  on  the  subject,  ity 

Atrjr.— J.  h^  predecesBoni  made  additions  to  itj  and  re- 
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iad€a  m  'tfht^  into  systeniafic  or^er.  '*  Reis-  Greek  vnten  on  the  BjiMttuie  hUtmj,  vhicb 
<Ea  durch  Russlatut,  ice." — TiaTcls  through  form  the  curioos  collection  printed  at  the  Louvre; 
Russia  f6r  the  Purpose  of  exploring  the  three  auch  u,  (be  treatise  of  "  George  Codinus  col^• 
Kingitoms  of  Nature  :  Part  I.  Journey  from  St.  cerning  the  Ofhcers  <rf  the  Pmlacct  and  thoae  of 
Petersbtirgh  to  Tscherkask,  in  the  -TearB  1768  the  Great  Church  at  Constantinople,"  vitil 
and  i-]6H;  St.  PrtfTtturgh,  1771,  with  thirty-  notes,  1648 -,  "  The  Chronograpby  of  Gcorn 
two  plates :  ftrt  IT,  Journey  from  Tscherkaak  to  Syncellns,"  and  that  of  "  Niceptwrus,  Patriaiui 
Astracani  from  the  Beginning  of  August>  iy6p,  of  Conseantinople,"  1652 1  "  The  Annals  of 
to  the  5th  of  June,  1770,  Hid.  1^74,  with  forty  George  Oedretitu,"  with  note*,  1647*  "  The 
plates :  Fart  III.  Journey  through  the  Northern  Chronography  of  Theophanea,"  with  note«i 
Ditcricts  of  Periia,  in  the  Years  1770  and  1771,  and  the  vvrioue  readings  collected  by  father 
to  the  Month  of  April,  iTJii  »*»i.  1774,  with  Combefis,  1655  t  »nd  "  The  Livet  of  the  mo- 
fiftr-oiie  plates:  nrt  Iv.  edited  after  die  demEmperort,  bylieothe  Gramniarianj"i655. 
auttior's  death  by  profestor  Pallas  {  Journey  He  died  in  1653.  AAreri,  FtAridi  Bi^LGntt* 
from  Astracan  toCzarizyn;  and  also  a  second    vol.  XIU.p.-%K- — M. 

Persian  Journey,  1771-1774,  tH<f.  1786,  widt  GOCLENnJS,  CoMilD,  « leonedidulolo- 
eighteen  plates,  large  4to.  The  author's  object  cRtj  waa  bom  in  1485  in  a  Tillage  ofWeMpha- 
in  this  work  wta  to  make  known  the  countriei  na.  Ht  was  long  «  pfoleatorUi  the  colltge  of 
throufch  which  he  travelled;  to  point  out  their  Budei^en  at  LouTaita,  where  he  died  in  1539. 
adranciges  jmd  disadvantages ;  'to  d^ribe  the  He  washoaonred  -widi  the  intiiBtte  friend^p 
natnnl  producttona,  econdnty,  manners  and  of  Erasmnt,  from  whom  there  »  «itant  a  very 
custoins  of  the  inhabitants }  and  in  a  word  to  eonfidendat  letter  to  him.  His  principal  works 
omit  nothing  worthy  of  observation.  Thua  arc  Notes  on  Cicero  de  OSiciis}  an  edition  of 
far  Gmelm  discharged  his  duty  in  4he  f uUest  Ludan  ;  Ind  a  tranalation  into  Latin  of  -ttutf 
inanncr,  and  has  done  great  service  to  natural  Writer's  Dialogue^  entitled  "  Harmodsiw.'* 
KIstOry  is  Well  is  to  geography.   Ke-b  hdw-ever    ifortri. — A. 

Hcfident  in  point  dl  style,  but-Ae^tmpdrtince  of  ,  QOODARD,  JoHATHaH,  a  -physician  and 
fte  matter  makes  the  reader  o^eribok  this  de-  cbemrs^  aon  ti  Henry  Godd^rd,  e«q.  a  ahip- 
fect.  Hirjcbin^i  Manual  ^f  mitttm  Plrtaiu  b<dlder  of -DeptfiDrd,  was  bom ^iGreeitwidi  iik 
'■^^TdleJ  intbfeigttetniB  Centarj. — J.  1617.     In  the  beginning  of  1632  he-became  a 

dOAH,  Jambs,  a  leatned  Frendi  donini-  eomnwner  of  M^;daIen>haU,  Oitford,  where  he 
canblonk  in  the  seventeenth  century,  %a8  b4tii  centinned  tilllie  Waa  of 'ttandiqs  aufficient-for 
3t  Paris  iti  ifioi,  and  entered  into  the  ordfr  of  the  degree  of  Bt  A.  t  and  then  lut  the  univer- 
jireaiililng  frhrs  hi  the  year  1619.  Being  -aient  aity,  probably  to  traVel  abro^  for  improrement 
on  a  mission  ilitb  the  LcVint,he'there  mitlc'the  in  tfae^atudy  of  medicine.  In  i&4ahetook-the 
doctrines  ind  ceremonies  H  tte  'OKeek  dHir^  <)<CTee  of  M.B.  at  Cambndge,  and  soon-aftw 
^e  subjects' of  his  dt%ent  investigitfoh.  VCe-  ietded  «s  a  physician  in  London.  In.January> 
tutningaft^rWard8'toSiAne,1iefbrmedanblti-  -1641,  heprocnded  doctor  of -physic  in  'CuiU 
"lUate  acquaintance  wfth'  dte  m6k  leanMd  Hfen  bf '  favidge.  He  was  «lecKd'«  fellow  of  the  College 
'the  Hhi^  and  parti±«liiiy  with  'heo  Aitatiiis.  «f  PbyaieiaBs  in  1646,  and  appointed  to  read 
*He  also  cir^Bf  txidtlned  ffteHiffA^t  ffltited  the  anatony  lectitie  of  the  enmli^  year. 
Wikfl  and  M^.'in  thc'libi>anesof  that  -city,  Somewfiat  before  this  time  Cr.  G«ddatd  had 
Vhich  treat  Drthe-Gr6<%j>Tirtdp!es  and  rituals  i  'ai^pialised-faiaiself  for  hts  attaduOOit -to  pbilo- 
'aitd  fr6m  the  materidb  iraich  hecollAited  drew  -sophical  knowledge,  -He  was-ooe  -of  the  first 
bt>  a  verr  l^med  W6rk,  coasiiting  of  a  coHec-  -tttembersof  dnt  respectable  toeisty  which  in 
'tidndf  ate  tireck  Htargiet,  ''fcc.  fretn  the  htit  16^$  assembled  in -London  fi»r  the  pu^oseof 
'authotftitis,  iltustrated  with  mHueroht  Tahiil>le  inpnning  natnral' koowled^,  as  'we-have  al- 
'niSte^  higMy  bSefdl  fti  ex^umi^  fHe  dt^«B  ready  mentiwied.  [See  Gusson.]  Dr.  WalUs 
'<A'd  'tcctesiiitic^  ceremon!cB -of  the  'teMtti  %cqaakit8«a  that  '*^  their  mcetinga  were  soaie- 
'tVitthis.  TtwarpnftHthe^tTarisin  f447,in  -limes  held  at  Dr.  Goddard's  lodgtqga  in  Wood- 
'Gteffk  abd  Latin,  under  ttte'tltfe  of  *'^^<><^lo-  Kt«et,  orvtme  eomreraentplsce  near,  on  ocea<- 
:j|i6h,"sivc 'Ritniie  Ohet:6nim,'"  fffio.  -In -F^  'sioaof  Ma^keoptnganvperator  in  his  boMe-for 
Brtdiis,  as  Qtil6t^ '  behriv,  the  "fetider  mjhp 'And  igrhidhig'^huses  for  tclcscopee  and  microscwMS." 
'all  hiUtteranbn  of 'the  pieces  irfai^'lte-ttitfV-  'A'tMicaiion^af  Dr.  Seth  Ward's  to  Dr.  God* 
'lectc'd.  This  tttjric'havn^'bfccome  i^nJe.'vMs  ''tfai>d'<ad^[uziM3-isa  fartlicr 'widi-his-veTytaafito* 
'thitttited  >t  Venice -hi  i7tta>  fMfe;  I^^Kr  -ifiwaiterfteertoRatwriLphtifrsmhy-in^thismat- 
<Aijbrilto  thui^«tU-fa^'lbdb'ieiiie:«fi^    ler.  «I»u  e«t,ex  quotelctoopupnetblntit 
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prlmuS)    quantum  ego    scio,    Anglorura   ipse  among  whom  Dr.   Sedi  Ward  gives  hint  -the 

fecisti.     Nompe  tu   laminas,  globulos,  instru-  most  ample  encomium,  extolling  in  very  high 

menta  omnia,  sumptu  tuo  pirasti ;  tu  operarios  terms  his  skill  in  phyaic  and  mathematics,  che- 

conduxisti ;  tu  opus  univcrsum  consilio,  inge-  mistry,    the  learned    languages,    and   political 

,  atque  mathematicarum  artium  scientia,  ju-  afFairs. 


visti  &  gubernasti."  When  it  is  reflected  how  On  November  •j,  1*^55,  Dr-  Goddard  was 
much  science  has  been  advanced  by  the  perfec-  elected  professor  of  physic  in  Gresham  college, 
tion  of  optical  instruments,  and  what  peculiar  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Winston  deceased.  He  coii- 
reputation  the  English  artists  have  acquired  in  tinued  at  the  head  of  Merton  college  till  the  Re- 
making them,  the  acknowledgments  due  to  Dr.  storation,  when  by  a  letter  from  Charles  II. 
Goddard  must  be  felt  by  every  friend  of  philoso-  dated  July  3,  1660,  Dr.  Reynolds  was  appointed 
phical  knowledge  amongst  us,  warden,  as  successor  to  sir  Nathaniel  Bfeut,  no 
'  Dr.  Goddard  was  appointed  physician  to  the  notice  being  taken  of  Dr.  Goddard,  whos^elec- 
parliament  army,  and  attended  Cromwell  in  his  tion  was  considered  as  illegal,  and  the  place,  of 
expeditions  to  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Previous-  consequence,  vacant.  After'this  he  fixed  him- 
fy  to  this,  however,  he  seems  to  have  resided  self  at  Gresham  college,  and  was  continued  a 
sometime  in  Oxford;  for  Dr.  Wallis,  giving  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians  by  their  new 
an  account  of  that  branch  of  the  philosophical  charter  in  1663.  He  was  likewise  nominated 
society  which  met  in  Oxford,  says,  "  About  the  one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  at  its 

S:aT  1648-1649,  some  of  US  being  removed  to  first  institution  in  the  same  year,  to  which  he 

xford,  first  Dr.  Wilkins,    then  I,  and  soon  was  a  peculiarly  useful  member  on  account  of  his 

after  Dr.   Goddard,    our   company    divided."  chemical  knowledge.     For   this  he  had  been 

Hewever,  as  Cromwell's  Irish  expedition  took  long  singularly  eminent,  for  Dr.  Seth  Ward  in 

place  in  August,    1649,  Dr.  Goddard  could  not  his  dedicatory  eulogium  above  quoted,  written 

have  had  much  leisure  for  scientific  pursuits  at  in  1653,  mentions  him  as  "  in  rebus  chymicis 

Oxford.      On    September  9,  1651,  the  parlia-  collegii  medicorum  Londinensis  judieio,  peritis- 

mcnt  at  Cromwell's  recommendation  appointed  simus."     He  employed  his  laboratory  in  Gres- 

him  warden  of  Merton  college,  Oxford,  upon  ham  college  in  many  experiments  for  the  service 

the  resignation  of  sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  the  same  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  Anthony  Wood, 

who  had  been  removed  for  Dr.  Harvey,  and  with  bh  usual  iUiberality  of  sentiment  and  lan- 

again  restored  :  and  in  January,  165 1-2,  he  was  guage,  expresses  by  saying,  "  when  any  curious 

incorporated  doctor  of  physic  in  that  university.  experiment  was  to  be  done,  they  made  Iiim  their 

Cromwell  being  now  chancellor  of  the  univer-  '  drudge  till  they  could  obtain  to  the  bottom  of 
sity  .of  Oxford,  and  sensible  of  the  inconrc-  it."  He  also  made  there  the  medicines  which 
niencc  its  members  laboured  under  in  applying  he  used  in  his  own  practice,  and  which  were 
to  him  about  their  affairs  while  he  was  in  Scot-  afterwards  published  under  tlic  title  of  "  Area- 
land,  commissioned  by  an  instrument  dated  Oc-  na  Goddardiana." 

tober  1(5,  1652,  Dr.  Goddard,  with  Drs.  Owen,        On  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,'Dr.  Goddard, 

Wilkins,  and  Goodwin,  and  Mr.  Peter  French,  with  the  other  professors,  removed  from  Grej- 

to  act  as  his  delegates  in  all  matters  relating  to  ham  college,  to  make  room  for  the  transaction 

grants  and  dispensations  which  required  his  as-  of  public  affairs  there,  which  was  continued  for- 

sent.     To  this  proof  of  the  confidence  reposed  some  years  till  the  city  was  rebuilt.  ■  After  this 

in  Goddard  by  the  ruling  party,  was  added  that  he  returned  to  his  former  lodgings,  w:here  he, 

of  his  being  chosen  singly  to  represent  the  um-  remained  till  his  death.     This  happened  unex- 

versity  in  the   parliament  summoned  in   1653,  pectedly  on  March  24,  16741  from  an  apoplec-" 

commonly  called  the  Httle  parliament ;  and  also  tic  stroke,  which  attacked  him  at  the  end  o£ 

appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  state.  Wood-street,  Cheapside,  as  he  was  going  home^ 

While  tlius  possessed  of  credit  and  infiuence,  from  a  society  of  his  philosophical  friends, which 

it  is  to  his  honour  that  he  made  use  of  tliem  used  sometimes  to  meet  at  the  Crown  tavern, 

in  patronising  learning  and  science,    at  a  time  in  Bloomsbury.     As  he  died  intestate,  a  curious^ 

when,  from  the  dispositions  of  the  persons  in  and  valuable  collection  of  books,  finely  bound,, 

power,  they  stood  particularly  in  need  of  sup-  whichhedesignedtohavepresented  to  tne  Royal, 

port.     And  in  doing  this,  his  liberality  and  affa-  Society,  fell  to  his  heir  at  law,  his  sister's  son, 

bility  were  not  more  conspicuous,  than  an  en-  then  a  scholar  of  Caius  collie,  Cambridge. 
largement  of  mind  which  led  him  to  disregard        To  what  has  been  already  said  concerning, 

the  narrow  distinctions  of  party.    Several  inge-  his  character,  it  may  be  added  that  he  was  ac- 

nious  men  testified  their  sense  of  his  merits  in  counteda  very  conscientious  man  in  his  practice, 

^is  respect,  by  dedicating  their  works  to  him ;  and  very  much  attached  to  Uie  honour  ofbia* 
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jnwfcwtoB.    In  order  to  support  It,  he  entered  Batcana,  printed  in  1691,  the  "  Arcana  God- 

into    the  eontroYersy  witfi  the   apothecaries,  dardiana'*  are    subjoined.      These  are    some 

which  Dr.  Mcrret  engaged  in  •,  but  widi  more  medicinal  receipts,  taten  from  Dr.   Goddard'» 

prudence  and  .  nroderatiDn  than   that    author.  MS,  and  particularly  used  by  him.    They  con- 

rhe  matter  of  complaint  was  the  invasion  of  Uin  nothing  worthy  of  peculiar  notice. 

the  physician's  province  by  the  apothecary,  who  The  famous  Guttt  Gaddardiana  or  Angelica,  or 

took  upon  him  to  prescnbe,  as  well  as  com-  Arcanum  Gaddardianum,  for  the  receipt  of  which 

pound  medicines.     Dr.  Goddard  treats  of  this  kingCharles  Il.issaid  tohavegiven  fifteenhun- 

subject  in  two  publications,  entitled  "  A  Dis-  dred  poands,and  which,  after  all,  is  only  a  volst. 

course  concerning  Physic,  and  the  many  Abuses  a1(talinespirit  impicgnatcdwithanemp^reumatic 

thereof  by  the  Apothecaries,"  Ltmd.  1668  ;  and  oil,  like  spirit  of  hartshorn,  was  not,   as  Sal- 

"  A  Discourse,  setting  forth  the  unhappy  Con-  mon   informs  us,  invented  by  our  physician  \ 

ditioo  of  the  Pracricc  of  Physic  in  London,"  but  by  Dr.  William  Goddard,  a  contemporary^ 

Ltmd.  1669.     In  these,  he  expatiates  largely  on  but  an  elder   man.     This  person  studied  and 

the  ignorance  of  the  apothecaries,  and  the  mis-  took  a  degree  at  Padua  ;  was  afterwards  incor- 

chiefs   attending   their  encroadimcnts   in  the  porated  at  Oxford  in  1634,  settled  in  London, 

practice  of  physic  -,  and  proposes,  as  the  only  and  became  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physi- 

remody,  that  physicians   should  make  up  their  cians.     Ward's  Lives  of  Gresham  Prof.     Bug, 

own  medicines.     This,  we  have  seen,  he  him-  Sritan. — A. 

self  actually  did,  and  has  been  therein  imitated  GODEAU,  Anthony,    a  worthy   French 

by  some,  rather  of  inferior  rank,  among  the  prelate  and  various  writer  in  the  seventeenth 

I^ndon  physicians  since  his  time ;  particularly  century,  wae  descended  from  one  of  the  most 

die  famous  MandeviUe.  respectable  families  in  the  city  of  Dteui,  and 

During  Dr.  Goddard's  life,  three  papers  of  bom  in  the  year   160;.    He  appears  at   first 

his  were  published  in  the  Philos.  Transactions,  to  have  been  designed  for  civil  life  ;  but  having 

The  first  is  a  short  piece,  selected  by  Dr.  Sprat,  met  wirti  a  repulse  from  a  young  lady  to  whom 

in  his  History  of  the  Rdyal  Society,  as  a  speci-  -Jie  paid  his  addresses,  he  quitted  his  native  placet 

men  of  their  most  useful  enquiries,  containing  and  repaired  to  Paris.  In  that  city  he  cultivated 

•'  A  Proposal  for  making  Wme"  of  the  juice  tfie  acquaintance  of  men  of  letters,  and  particu- 

•f  sugar-canes.     Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  Chemical  larly  applied  himself  to  poetry.     He  was  one  of 

Lectures,  has   largely   commented   upon    this  those  who  gave  occasion  to  the  establishment  of 

•ubject}  of  which,  however,  all  that  can  be  said  the  French  AcadcmyofBcIlcs-lettres,  bymeet- 

ts,  that  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  either  fresh,  ing  together  at  the  house  of  M.  Conrart,  for  the 

or  after  it  is  made  into  sugar,  will,  indeed,  un-  purpose  of  discussing  literary  topics,  and  com- 

dergo  the   vinous  fermenta^on,    and  make  a  municating  to  each  other  their  different  com- 

vinous  liquor,  bnt  destitute  of  the  flavour  and  positions  in  prose  and  verse.     This  society  sug- 

other  peculiar  qualities  of  grape  wines.    The  -  gcsted  to  cardinal  Richelieu  the  foundation  of 

next  is  "  Some  Observations  on   the  Texture  Uie  French  Academy,  of  which  Mr.  Godeau 

and  similarPartsoftheBodyofaTree,"  quoted  was  tnadcone  of  the  original  members.   As  our 

with  much  applause  in  Evelyn's  Sylva ;  and  the  author  possessed  a    serious  turn  of  mind,    he 

Aird,   "  Experiments  on  a  Stone  called  Oculus  was  led  to   write  some  verses  lipon  religious 

Mundi,"  which  has  the  very  singular  property  subjects;  and   he  began  with  a  paraphrase  on 

of  bring  opake  in  the  air,  but  becoming  trans-  the  Beiie^icite.     TTie  manner  in  wluch  this  poem 

parent  after  rcmaming  some  time  in  water-  was  executed,  gained  the  author  no  Kttle  repu- 

Other  papers  published  in  the  Transactions  tation  among  his  contemporaries ;  but  modern 

ifter  his  death,  are,  "  Observations  of  a  Ca-  critics  have  thought  less  favourably  of  its  merits, 

melcon;"  "  Experiments  of  refining  Gold  with  Mr.  Godeau  took  orders  in  the  year  1735;  and 

Antimony,"  "  Experiments  of  weighing  Glass  having   enriched  his  mind  with  the  most  pure 

Canes,  with  the  Cylinders   of  Quicksilver  in  maxims  of  christian  morality,  he  taught  them 

them,  according   to   the   Torricdfian  F.jperi-  from  the  pulpit  with  an  eloquence  that  was 

inent."  ■    Besides  these,  there  are  eight  more  natural  to  him,  and  practised  them  in  a!l  his 

papers,  chiefly  containing  statical  experiments,  actions.     As  he  had  obtained  the  patronage  of 

entered   in  the  registers  of  the  Royal  Society,  cardinal  Richelieu,  in  consequence  of  that  mi- 

but  never  printed.     Among  these  is  the  known  nister's  recommendation  he  was  nominated  by 

ttiperiment  shewing  that  the  dimensions  of  a  the  king  to  the  bishoptic  of  Grassc,  in  the  year 

muscle  are  less  in  its  contraction  than  its  re-  1636.     Immediately  after  his  consecration,  he 

,Jtu3tion.  retired  to  his  diocese,  where  he  divided  his  time 

To  the  tecood  editioa  of  tftc  liiarmacopceia  betweea  his  studies  «id  the  diligent  dtscharge 
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of  Wi  episeopil  functions.  The  state  of  eccle- 
*BiasticaI  discipline  he  found  exceedingly  relaxed, 
And  with  gieat  actirity  and  success  set  about 
its  reformation.  He  held  many  synods  (  com- 
posed instructions  for  his  clergy  i  personally 
examined  into  the  fidelity  with  which  they  ful- 
filled their  pastoral  duties }  frequently  preached 
in  different  parts  of  his  diocese  ]  and  exhibited 
in  his  own  life  an  admirable  model  of  the  vir- 
tues which  he  recommended  to  his  flock.  Pone 
Innocent  X.  granted  him  buUs  of  union  of  the 
bishopric  of  Vence  with  that  of  Grasae  ;  but 
when  he  found  that  the  people  and  clergy  of 
Vence  strongly  opposed  the  measure  of  an 
union  of  those  sees,  he  rather  chose  to  give 
up  his  pretensions  than  to  pursue  the  process, 
and  contented  himself  with  the  church  of 
Vence.  In  the  years  1(^45  and  1655  he  assist- 
ed at  the  general  assemblies  of  the  clergy  held 
at  P^ris,  in  which  he  vigorously  maintained  the 
dignity  of  the  episcopate,  and  the  system  of 
pure  morality,  against  all  those  who  gpposed 
them.  Excepting  during  these  temporary  ab- 
sences, he  resided  constantly  in  the  midst  of 
his  flock,  vigilantly  attentive  to  the  temporal 
and  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  his  bishopric, 
visiting  the  sick,  preaching  to  the  people,  and 
employing;  his  houn  of  leisure  in  the  composi- 
^on  of  numerous  treatises  in  prose  and  verse. 
He  died  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  1672,  at  the 

J  of  sixty-seven  years.  The  most  important 
his  productions  is,  **  TTie  History  of  the 
Church  from  the  Commencement  of  the  World 
to  the  End  of  the  ninth  Century,"  in  three 
volumes  folio.  He  had  laboarcd  on  a  continua- 
•ioti  of  this  work  i  but  as  his  MS9.  were  left 
in  a  very  unfinished  state,  they  have  not  been 
committed  to  die  press.  This  is  the  fir»  ec- 
desiasticat  history  written  in  the  French  lan- 
jage ;  and  though  composed  with  Ims  precision 
an  thar  of  the  abbe  Vlenry,  will  be  perused 
with  nwre  pleasure  by  the  generality  of  readers. 
Dupin  characterises  it  to  oe  "  exact,,  faithful, 
complete,  and  agreeable  j"  and  he  adds,  that 
•*  though  after  the  author  many  able  persons 
have  laboured  on  the  same  subject,  yet  the  His- 
tory of  M.  Godeau  has,  and  always  will  have, 
its  merit,  which .  neither  time,  nor  any  other 
history,  will  ever  be  able  to  efFjce."  Tnis  pte- 
Jite  wat  also  the  author  of  "  Paraphrases  on 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  canonical 
Epistles,"  4(0.  J  "  The  New  Testament  trans- 
lated and  explained,"  in  two  volumes  8vo.,  to 
wh'ch  arc  ^ubjoincd  "  Meditations  on  the 
Epistlr:  to  t'le  Hrbrews ;"  "  Christian  Morality, 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Cures  and  Priests  of 
the  Diocese  of  Vence,"  in  three  volumes  izmo.. 
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which  Dupin  highly  commends  as  affording  ad> 
mirable  antidotes  to  the  pernicious  casuistry  of 
lax  moralists ;  the  Lives  of  "  St,  Paul,"  "  St. 
Augustine,"  and  "  St.  Charles  Borromeo,"  each 
in  410. ;  "  Panegyrics  on  such  Bishops  as  in  all 
Ages  of  the  Church  have  been  eminent  for 
Learning  and  Sanctity,"  410.;  "  Homilics," 
"  Tracts,"  :ind  other  small  prose  pieces  j  "  The 
Psalms  of  David,  transited  into  French  Vcrie," 
I  amo.,  which  weru  in  general  well  received  at 
the  time  when  they  were  published,  and  even 
commonly  substituted  in  their  families  by  tliose 
of  the  reformed  religion,  in  the  room  of  Marot'a 
translationusedin  their  places  of  public  worship  j 
to  which  might  be  added  a  long  list  of  "  Christ- 
ian Eclogues,"  and  other  spiritual  and  devotional 
Poems,  more  to  be  admired  for  (he  sentiments 
of  piety  which  they  breathe,  than  for  iheir  poetic 
excellencies  and  beauties.  Such  at  least  Is  th« 
decision  of  the  ablest  modem  critics,  with  Boi- 
leau  at  their  head.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
.Diet.  Mist.— M. 

GODEFROI,  Dents,  a  vcrj  learned  jurist, 
~was  the  son  of  a  counsellor  of^the  Chatelet,  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  bom  in  1549.  He  studisd 
at  Louvain,  Cologne,  and  Heidelberg,  and  upon 
his  return  to  France  acquired  great  reputation 
in  the  parliament)  in  which  he  was  nominated 
to  a  counsellor's  place.  But  being  of  the  cal- 
vinist  persuasion,  the  civil  wars  on  account  of 
religion  caused  him  to  take  refuge  at  Genevxi 
where,  in  1580,  he  was  admitted  a  burgher,  and 
made  professor  of  law.  Henry  IV.  in  1589 
Created  him  bailiff  of  some  villages  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Jura,  and  a  supernumerary  counsellor 
in  the  parliament  of  Paris.  He  was  deprived 
of  his  employment  and  his  library  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  on  which  account 
he  accepted  in  1594  the  chair  of  law  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Strasburg.  In  1604  he  complied  with 
the  invitation  of  Frederic  elector-palatine  to 
sicttle  at  Heidelberg.  That  prince  in  1618  sent 
him  on  an  embassy  to  Lewis  XlII-,  who  receiv- 
ed him  with  many  marks  of  esteem.  Again 
pursued  by  the  tumults  of  war,  he  quitted  the 
palatinate  in  1621,  and  retired  to  Strasburg, 
where  he  died  in  1622.  Denys  Godefroi  was 
the  author  of  a  great  number  of  works  which 
were  highly  esteemed,  as  wi:ll  by  the  jearned  in 
general,  as  by  those  of  his  own  professiou.  Of 
these  some  of  the  principal  are :  "  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis  cum  Notis,"  410-  LugJ.  1583,  many 
times  reprinted;  the  best  editions  are  those  of 
Vitre  1628,  and  of  Elzevir  1683,  two  volumes 
folio  :  "  Notse  in  IV  Libros  Institutionum :" 
"  Opuscula  varia  Juris:"  "  Praxis  Civilis  ex 
antiquis  &  recentioribus  Scriptoribus :"  "  Index 
3  L2 
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chronologicus  Legum  &  Novellarum  a  Justin-  jurisprudence,  and  composed  a  variety  pf  learn- 

iano  Imp.  composit. :"  "  Consueiudines  Civlta-  ed  works.      He    maintained  a  conespondenc;: 

turn  &   Provincianim    Galiix  :"  "  Qu^stioncs  with  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  by  whom 

PoliticK;"  "  Dissertatio  de  Nobilitate  ; '  "  Sta-  lie    was    highly   respected.      Possessed    of  the. 

a  Regni  GallJK  cum  JureCommunicollatie:"  esteem  and   gratitude    of  his  countrymen,    he 


"  Synopsis  Statutorummunicipaliura:"  "  Anti-  died,  universally  regretted,  in  1651.     The  pro- 

quae    Historic    ex    27    Auctoribus    contexts:"  found  erudition  of  James  Godcfroi  is  displayed 

*'  Autores  Latinte  Lingua  in  unum  redacti  Cor-  by  the  following  works :  "  Fragmenta  Duodecim 

pus."     These  wotks,   and  many  more  which  1  abularum,"   i6i6,  reputlishSi  in   i6;3intlic 

might  be  added   to  the   catalogue,  sufficiently  Quatuor  Pontes  Juris    Civilis  ;   "  Animadver- 

display  our  author's  learning  and  industry,  which  siones  Juris  Civilis :"  "  Opuscula  varia  Juridico- 

were  also  combined  with  clearness  and  method,  politica,  Historico-critica  :*'    "  Commentar.   de 

Mortri.     Senebier  Hist.  Lit.  de  Geneve.     Nwv,  Regulis  Juris:"  "  De  fambsis  Latronibus  invcsti- 

Dict.  Hist.— A.  gand.  :"  "  De  Jure  Prsccdentiie  :"  "  De  Sala- 

GODEFROI,  Theodore,  eldest  son  of  the  rio:"    "  De  suburbicariis  Regionibus  :"  *'  Dc 

preceding,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1580.     He  Statu  Paganorum  sub  Imp.  Christ.:"  "  Frag- 

studied  in  that  city  and  in  Strasburg,  and  then  menta    Legum   Juliie    &    Papiue  :"    "   Codex 

came   to  Paris,  where  he  embraced  the  catholic  Theodosianus  i"  this  is  a  posthumous  work,  and 

religion.     In   1643   the  office  of  counsellor  of  is  accounted  a  most  valuable  monument  of  an- 

State  was  conferred   upon  him;  and  he  acted  cient  jurisprudence.     He  edited   the  works  of 

during  the  six  last  years  of  his  life  as  counsellor  "  Cicero,  cum  notis  Lambini  &  Gothofredi ;" 

and  s?ctetary  to  the  French  embassy  for  the  •'  Descriptio  Orbis,  Gr,  &  Lat. ;"  and  "  Philo- 

general  peace  at  Munster.     In  that  city  he  died  storgii  Cappadocis  Hist.  Ecclesiast."     He  also 

m  \64g.     Theodore  was  particularly  versed  in  made  large  collections  for  the  history  of  Ge- 

the    genealogical    and    ceremonial    history    of  neva,  afterwards  made  use  of  by  Spon.     Many 

France,  and  published  several  learned  woiks  for  Orations  and  smaller  treatises  might  be  added  to 

its  illustration.     Of  these  are,  "  Le  Ceremonial  the  catalogue  of  his  w«rks:     Moreri.     Nouv, 

de  France,"    410.    a   curious    collection,   after-  Diet.  Hist.    Senthier  Hist.  Lit.  de  Genevt.^h. 
wards  republished  by  his  son  Denys  in  an  en-        GODEFROI,  Denys,  second  of  the  name, 

larged  form  in  two  volumes  folio  j  "  Mem.  con-  son  of  Theodore,  was  born  at  Paris  in  idij. 

eernant  la  Presseancc  des  Rois  de  France  sur  He  followed  the  steps  of  his  father  in  his  re- 

les  Rois  d'Espagne ;"  "  De  la  veritable  Origine  searches  into  French  history,  and  reprinted  sc- 

de  ta  Maison  d'Autriche ;"    "  Genealogie  des  veral  of  the  works  edited  by  him,  adding  to 

Dues  de  Lorraine  ■,"  "  GcneaL  des  Comtes  &  them  new  illustrations.     He  was  also  the  author 

Dues  dc  Bar  ;"  "  Geneal.  des   RoiS  de  Portu-  of  "  Memoires  &  Instructions  pour  scrvir  dans 

gal  issus  de  la  Maison  de  France ;"  "  Traitc  les  Negotiations  &  les  Affaires   concemant  Ics 

touchant  les  Droitsdu   Roi  Tres-chretien  sur  Droits  du  Roi,"    1665,   folio,  which  has  been 

plusicurs  Etats  voisines."   He  also  edited  several  attributed  to  the  chancellor  Seguier,  by  whose 

ancient  French  biographical  works,  and  enrich-  order  it  was  compiled.     He  continued  to  his 

cd  them  with  notes  and  dissertations.     His  style  own  time,  and  corrected,  Feroo's  "  Hilt,  des 

is  incorrect  and  inelegant,  but  his  matter  is  so-  Officters  de  la  Couronne,"     He  was  appointed 

lid,  and  his  reasonings  are  clear  and  judicious,  in  \66i  the  director  and  keeper  of  the  cLamber 

Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist, — A.  of  accounts  at  Lille  in  Flanders,  where  he  died 

GODEFROI,  James,  brother  to  the  preccd-  in  i68t.     Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.— A. 
ing,  born   at  Geneva   1587,  imitated  his  father         GODEFROI,  John,  son  of  the  preceding, 

Denys  in  adherence  to  the  refonned  religion,  succeeded   his   father    in  the    direction  of  the 

and  >n  the  studies  of  law,  history,  and  phiioso-  chamber  of  accounts  in  Lille,  at  which  place  he 

phy.     He  was  created  professor  of  law  at  Ge-  died,  much  advanced  in  years,  in   173a.     He 

neva  in  1619,  and  entered   into  the  council  in  had  the  family  passion  for   historical  enquirieSi 

1629.      He   filled  with  the  greatest   zeal   and  and  published  an  edition  of  "  The  Memoirs  of 

ability  every  public  office  wiUi  which  he  was  Philip  de  Comines,"  five  volumes  8vo. ;  "  The- 
entrusted,  and  few  have  passed  a  more  laborious  Journal  of  Henry  III.,"  two  volumes  Svo.  ; 
life.     He  was  made  secretary  of  State ;  was  five     "  The    Memoirs    of    Queen   Margaret  ;"  and 

times  chosen  syndic  of  the  republic  j  and  was  other  pieces.     He   is  reckoned  to  have  contri~ 

employed    in   tarious   negociations    in    France,  butcd  more  than  any  other  writer  to  the  elucid- 

Piedmont,  Switzerland,  and  Germany:  at  the  ation  of  the  avails  of  the  League.     His  elder- 

Mine  time  he  coalinued  bk  puhUc  lectures  ia  brothei  Dents,  advocate  in  parliament,  gaie  a' 
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new  eJitlon  of  the  "  Satyre  Mciiippce }"  and 
of  the  "  'rreatises  conciiniing  the  History  of 
France,"  collected  by  I'ctcr  Dupin.  Mereii. 
Noiiv.  Did.  Hist.'— A. 

GODESCHALC,  or  Gotteschalc,  sur- 
named  Fulgentius,  a  benedictine  monk  iu  the 
ninth  century,  who  has  imijiotulised  his  name 
by  setting  on  foot  the  controversy  respecting 
predestination  and  free  grace,  was  born  in  some 
part  of  Saxouy,  and  appears  to  have  entered 
involuntarily  into  the  monastic  order  in  the 
convent  of  Fulda.  Afterwards  he  removed  to 
the  benedictine  monastery  at  Orbais,  in  the 
diocese  of  Soissons,  where  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  great  assiduity,  and  was  orduincd 
priest  when  he  was  forty  years  of  age.  In  the 
year  846  he  went  to  Rome,  to  visit  the  holy 
places  there ;  and  thence  proceeded  to  I'an- 
nonia  and  Dalmada,  where,  some  say,  he  com- 
menced preaching  the  doctrine  of  prede^tina- 
tiont  which  he  had  imbibed  from  elosely  study- 
ing the  writings  of  St.  Augustine.  Upon  his 
return  from  Rome  to  his  own  country  in  847, 
be  made  some  Stay  in  Lombardy  with  count 
Eberbald,  one  of  the  first  nobLemen  in  the  court 
of  the  emperor  Lothairc.  In  his  house  Godes- 
chalc  bad  a  conference  with  Nothingus  bishop 
of  Verona,  before  whom  he  maintained  that 
God,  from  all  eternity,  had  pie-ord.iined  some 
to  everlasting  life,  and  others  to  everlasting 
punishment  and  misery.  Nothingus,  who  was 
alarmed  at  this  opinion,  complained  of  it  to 
Rabanue  Maunis,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  who 
was  by  no  means- the  friend  of  Godesehalc,  and 
who  undertoolc  to  confute  his  doctrine  in  writ- 
ing. What  he  wrote  on  this  occasion  was  ac- 
companied with  letters  to  Nothingus  and  count 
£l}erhald,  in  which,  according  to  the  too  fre- 
quent practice  of  polemica,  he  endeavoured  to 
prejudice  them  against  his  opponent,  by  repre- 
senting him  to  be  a  corrupter  of  true  religion, 
and  a  forger  of  monstrous  heresies.  When 
Godesehalc  was  informed  of  the  attack  made 
upoa  him,  he  came  from  Italy  into  Germany, 
to  justify  himself  against  the  charges  of  Raba- 
nus,  and  proposed  different  questions  on  the 
subject  in  debate  to  the  learned  men  of  his 
lime,  aslcing  for  their  resolutions  of  them  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine.  In 
the  mean  time  Rabanus  his  accuser  had  sum- 
moned a  council  to  meet  at  Mentz,  in  the  year 
848,  to  which  Godesehalc  presented  a  justihca- 
tion  of  his  opinions,  and  resolutely  persisted  in 
loaintaining  them  to  be  consistent  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  sense  of  the  orthodox  fa- 
*lheTs.  The  coundl,  however,  passed  a  sentence 
of  coo-kmnation  upon  him,  and  Ecnt  him  in 


custody  to  Illncmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
within  whose  jurisdiction  he  had  received  the 
priesthood.  Hincmar,  who  was  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Rabanus,  assemWed  a  council  at 
Quiercy,  in  849,  in  which  Godesehalc  was  con- 
demned a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  treat- 
ed in  a  manner  equally  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  and  the  dictates  of  humanity. 
Because  he  firmly  adhered  to  his  doctrine, 
which  he  aihrmcd,  with  truth,  to  be  the  doc-  ■ 
trine  of  St.  Augustine,  Hincmar  degraded  him 
frotn  the  priesthood,  and  barbarously  ordered, 
him  to  be  scourged  in  the  severest  manner, 
until  the  force  of  his  pain  overpowering  his 
consKncy,  obliged  him,  in  compliance  witli  the 
commands  of  his  persecutors,  to  throw  into  the 
fire  tile  justification  of  his  opinions  which  he 
had  delivered  in  to  the  council  of  Mentz.  After 
tliese  cruel  proceedings,  the  unfortunate  monk 
was  committed  close  prisoner  to  tlie  monastirry 
of  Hautvilliers  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims. 
While  Godesehalc  lay  in  prison,  his  doctrine 
gained  him  followers,  his  sufferings  excited 
compassion,  and  both  together  produced  a  con- 
siderable schism  in  the  Latin  church.  Some 
indeed  principally  con&ned  themselves  to  the 
defence  of  his  person  and  conduct  ;  while 
otliers  employed  all  their  zeal,.and  their  labour, 
in  the  vindication  of  his  doctrine.  As  the 
spirit  of  controversy  ran  high  between  tlic  con- 
tending parties,  Charles  ths  Bald  summoned  a 
council  to  meet  at  Quiercy,  in  853,  in  which,. 
by  the  credit  and  influence  of  Hincmar,  the  de- 
crees of  the  former  council  were  confirmed, 
and  Godesehalc  again  condemned.  But  the 
decrees  of  this  council  were  declared  null,  and 
Godesehalc  and  his  doctrine  vindicated  and  de- 
fended, in  a  council  assembled  at  Valence  in- 
Dauphiny,  in  855  i  the  decrees  of  which  were 
confirmed  in  the  council  of  Langres,  held  in 
859,  and  that  of  Tousi,  held  in  860.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  furious  disputes  concern- 
ing predestination  and  grace,  which  from  this 
time  have  divided  the  catholic  world  into  two  - 
parties,  and  which  have  also  subsisted  in  full 
force  among  the  Protestants.  In  the  year  1650, 
the  celebrated  Maguin  published  at  Paris,  in 
two  volumes  quarto,  a  collection  of  the  early  , 
treatises  produced  on  both  sides  of  this  contro-  . 
versy,  entitled,  "  Veterum  Auctorum  qui  nono 
Sxculo  dc  Pnedestinatione  &  Gratia  scripse- 
runt,  &c."  The  unfortunate  Godesehalc  died 
in  prison" about  the  year  869,  maintaining  with 
hii  last  breath  tlie  doctrine  for  which  he  had . 
suSi:red.  None  of  his  writings  have  reached 
our  timeSf  excepting  two  "  Confessions  of . 
Faith,"  one  short,  and  the  other  more  prolix,. 
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:inKrted  in  A«  celebrated  Ushcf's  "  HUtoria  bsble  relations,  to  one  hundred  thousand  caTalry, 
Codeschalci,"  printed  at  Dublin  in  1661,  410.5  besides  avast  body  of  infantry.  They  proceeded 
*'  An  £piattc  to  Ratramnus,"  preserved  in  Cel-  to  the  siege  of  Nice,  the  capital  of  sultan  Soly- 
lot's  "  Hisioria  Godeschalci,"  published  at  man,  which  surrendered  in  June.  Thence  they 
Paris  in  rfij;  i  and  Frigmcnts  of  other  pieces  marched  into  Syria,  and  after  receiring  the  sub- 
noticed  ^y  Cav^  in  his  Hiit.  Lit.  tw/.  fl.  sub  mission  of  various  places,  appeared  before  An- 
jae.  Phot  Hufin.  Moreri.  Moib.  Hist,  Eecl,  tioch.  After  many  feats  of  prowess,  and  much 
Sac.  IX.  par.  it. — M,  suffering  from  famine  and  disease,  Antioch  fell, 
GC^DFREY  OF  Bouillon,  chief  of  the  first  June,  1098.  In  an  attempt  for  its  recorery  the 
xnisade,  and  king  of  Jerusalem,  was  the  son  of  Mussulman!  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
Eustace  II.,  count  of  Boulogne,  and  in  his  mo-  and  Bohemond  (see  his  life)  was  established  in 
ther*s  right  was  heir  of  the  Lower  Lorrain.  His  thesoTereignlyof  that  city  and  its  district.  With 
common  appellation  was  derived  from  his  lord-  a  much  diminisherl  army,  Godfrey  at  length 
«hip  of  Bouillon  in  the  Ardennes.  In  his  youth  proceeded  to  the  great  object  of  the  enterprise, 
he  served  in  the  armies  of  the  emperor  Henry  tljc  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  The  siege  of  this 
IV.,  who,  as  a  reward  of  his  valour  and  fidelity,  renowned  city  bii'gan  in  June,  1099,  and  it  wat 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Loi^in.  carried  by  storm  on  July  1  ?.  The  furious  fana- 
"When  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  times  set  ticism  of  the  victors  indulged  itself  in  a  horrid 
on  foot  an  expedition  fortherecovery  of  theHoly  massacre  of  the  vanquished,  which  Godfrey  was 
Land  from  the  possession  of  the  Saracens,  God-  probably  unable  to  prevent.  Eight  days  after  the 
frcj  was  one  of^the  first  and  most  illustrious  of  conquest,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  army  pro* 
the  princes  who  took  the  cross,  and  the  com-  claimed  Godfrey  sovereign  of  the  new  acqui* 
inand  of  the  principal  army  was  entrusted  to  him  sition  j  but  the  humility  of  his  piety  would,  not 
in  just  acknowledgment  of , his  superior  talents  permit  him  to  assume  the  title  and  ensigns  of 
and  virtues.  It  is  agreed  by  histOTians,  that  of  royalty  in  the  place  where  his  Saviour  had  been 
all  the  leaders  none  was  actuated  by  purer  mo-  crowned  with  Uioms,  and  he  governed  under  the 
tives  ;  and  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  his  modest  appellation  of  Defender  and  Baron  of  the 
character  well  fitted  him  for  directing  the  mo-  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  was  soon  called  again  into 
tions  of  a  ferocious  and  disunited  band.  He  the  neld  to  oppose  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  ad- 
vns  accompanied  by  two  of  his  brothers;  Rus-  vanced  against  the  Christians  with  a  vast  but  un- 
'  txe,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  county  of  Bou-  disciplined  host.  This  was  completely  orer- 
logne,  and  Baldwin.  Like  most  of  the  crusaders,  thrown  at  the  battle  of  Ascaldn  by  the  superior 
Ite  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  part  of  his  property  valour  and  skill  of  the  Christians,  and  the  re- 
for  the  nccessarits  of  the  expedition,  and  before  duction  of  all  Palestine  was  the  further  conse- 
his  departure  he  sold  or  pledged  his  reversion  of  qaence  of  their  prowess.  Godfrey  established 
the  lands  of  Bouillon  to  the  church  of  Liege,  the  feudal  institution  in  his  kingdom  j  and  a 
In  the  autumn  of  1096  Godfrey  proceeded  with  code  of  Jurisprudence,  under  the  title  of  The 
his  host  through  Germany,  Hungary,  and  But-  Aisi^QjJtrusaltm,  gave  a  model  of  the  purest 
garia,  carefully  abstaining  from  any  of  those  ho-  form  of  ETuropean  liberty  in  the  midst  of  Astatic 
stilities  »gainsC  the  inhabitants  which  had  caused  denwtism.  He  did  not  long  occupy  a  throne 
the  destruction  of  the  fanatics  under  Peter  the  which  he  adorned.  After  a  year's  rcini,  hfe  died 
Hermit.  He  arrived  at  Philippopolis  in  Thrace^  in  July,  1 100,  and  was  succeeded  by  nis  brother 
whence  he  sent  to  demand  of  the  Greek  em-  Baldwin.  The  fame  of  Godfrey  is  immortal* 
peror,AkxiusC'omnenii«,  the  liberation  of  Hugh  ised  as  the  hero  of  Tasso's  '*  Jerusalem  De- 
count  of  Vermandois,  brother  to  the  king  of  livered,"  one  of  the  noblest  of  epic  poems  ;  nor 
France,  who  bad  been  seized  at  Durazzo,  and  has  the  bard  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  the 
was  detained  as  a  captive.  \Iut Hal  jealousies  colours'  of  fiction  in  order  to  throw  splendonr 
between  the  eastern  and  western  Christians  '  round  a  character  so  truly  estimable.  Mortri. 
arose,  and  Goilftey  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  Univers.  Hist.  GiMon—A. 
some  violence  before  he  could  obtain  the  justice  GODFREY  OF  Viterbo.  a  chronicler  of  the 
and  security  he  demanded.  At  length  an  agree-  twelfth  century,  is  supposed  to  have  been  either 
ment  was  concluded  between  Alexius  and  the  a  native  of  that  Italian  city,  01  to  have  derived 
crusaders,  who  consented  to  do  homage  to  the  his  ancestry  thence ;  but,  from  the  circum- 
Grcek  emperor  on  condition  of  his  assistance,  stance  of  his  receiving  his  early  education  at' 
When  the  Latins  mustered  their  forces  on  the  Bamberg,  and  passing  the  greatest  part  cf  his 
plains  of  Bithynia,  in  May,  IC97,  they  were  life  in  Germany,*  suspicion  has  arisen  that  Wit- 
found  to  amount,  according  to  the  most  pro-  tembcrg,  and  not  Vitcrbo,  was  the  place  of  his 
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filrtli*  and  eat  of  the  MSB.  of  hb  wznk  entitles 
lim  Wtttemhrgetuis.  He  -was  chaplain  aod  se- 
cretary of  the  emperors  Coorad  III.,  Frederic  I., 
and  Henry  IV.  If  hiiowmrordsare  to  be  cre- 
dited, he  was  a  great  traveller  for  knowtedee,  as 
well  as  X  great  scholar  j  for,  speaking  or  his 
Chronicle,  he  says,  "  Hsec  omnia  cis  citraque 
nure  per  annos  40  sum  perscrgtatus,  ex  omni- 
bus amnariis  &  Latinis,  &  Bar^aris,  &  Gtkcis, 
&  Judaicis,  &  Chaldseis  5"  but  the  modern  cri- 
tics seem  unwilling  to  attribute  literally  to  him 
*n  acquaintance  with  languazes  so  much  beyond 
tiis  age,  and  rather  suppose  that  he  drew  his  in- 
formation from  secondary  sources.  This  chro- 
nicle, entitled  "  Pantheon,"  as  treating  on  the 
"  Gods  of  earth,"  is  dedicated  to  pope  Urban 
ni.,  and  is  a  general  historical  record  from  the 
creation  of  the  worid  to  the  year  11 86.  It  is 
written  in  Latin,  with  z  mixture  of  prose  and 
verse,  boA  tainted  with  barbarism.  Though 
of  little  authority  for  transactions,  he  is  reckon- 
ed worthy  of  credit  for  the  events  of  his  own 
time.  This  work  was  first  printed  at  Basil  in 
IJ59;  afterwards  at /'rnoi/or/ in  1584,  and  at 
Hanover  in  1613,  in  the  collection  of  German 
historians  edited  by  Pistorius.  Muratori  has 
leprLnted  in  his  collection  that  part  which  relates 
W  Italy,  beginning  with  the  fourth  century. 
Another  work  of  this  Godfcey,  entitled  "  Spe- 
fcalum  Regum,  sive  de  Genealogia  omniuni 
Regum,  &c."  is  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Impe- 
Tial  libraiy  of  Vienna,  Mcreri.  Tiraboschi. — A. 
GODIN,  Louis,  an  kbie  astronomer,  di- 
lectoT  of  the  Spanish  naval  academy,  was  born 
Rt  Paris  in  1704  ;  studied  astronomy  under  the 
de  I'lsleS)  and  in  1715  was  made  adjunct  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  The  Academy  afterwards 
entrusted  him  with  the  care  of  editing  its  Me- 
moirs, and  he  superintended  the  publication  of 
eleven  volumes.  In  the  year  1735,  when  the 
Academy  sent  some  of  its  members  to  Peru,  tO 
measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  Gudin  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  undertaking.  He  was 
-  some  time  professor  of  mathematics  at  Lima  ; 
and  having  returned  to  Europe  in  1751,  hewas 
next  year  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  Spanish  ser- 
▼ice,  and  director  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Ca- 
diz, where  ht  died  in  the  year  1760.  His  lite- 
rary labours  were  ;  "  Machines  &  Inventions 
approuvees  par  1' Academic  dcs  Sciences,"  Paris, 
173;,  six  volumes  410,  j  "  Index  to  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  from  I666  to  1740," 
itid.  1743,  five  volumes  4to.;  "  Connoissances 
des  Terns,"  which  he  conducted  for  five  years ; 
**  Cours  de  Mathematiqucs,"  1756.  He  was 
^e  author  of  several  astrmotaical  papers  in  the 


Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  from  1726  to  1730. 
^fachcr's  GfUtrt.  i«c7V«..— J. 

GODINOT,  John,  a  French  ecclesiastic  in 
the  seventeenth  and  the  former  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
benefactions  and  useful  esublishments,  was. 
bora  at  Rheims,  in  the  year  1661.  After  em- 
bracing the  clerical  profession  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  obtained 
a  canonry  of  the  cathedral  in  his  native  city. 
Besides  discharging  the  duties  of  an  cccIesiasLic, 
he  engaged  in  commerce,  and  acquired  consider- 
able  riches  by  trafficking  in  wines.  But  these 
riches  were  no  farther  valued  by  him,  than  as 
they  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  doing  ge- 
nerous and  benevolent  actions.  After  present- 
ing his  family  with  double  the  value  of  lus  patri- 
monial estate,  and  ex  pending.  large  sums  on  the 
decoration  of  the  cathedral,  he  devoted  the  rest 
of  his  property  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  He  took  care 
to  supply  the  city  of  Rheims  with  wholesome 
water  j  founded  free-schools  for  the  inittructioTi 
of  youth ;  established  an  institution  for  the  com- 
fortable accommodation  of  the  sick  poor ;  and 
contributed  by  other  more  private  methods  to  the 
alleviation  of  human  misery.  But  these  bene- 
ficent actions  could  not  shield  him  from  partak- 
ing in  the  troubles  with  which  the  Jesuitical  party 
harassed  those  who  were  favourable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Jansenius ;  and  after  his  death  in  1 749, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven,  his  enemies  - 
endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  (he  rites  of  chris- 
tian burial,  because  he  had  dated  to  oppose  the ; 
reception  of  the  bull  Uiiigtnitus.  His  fellow- 
citizens,  however,  succeeded  in  disappointins 
their  malice,  and  attended  in  crowds  to  pay  their 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  remains,  as  those  of 
a  public  benefactor.  He  left  no  literary  memor 
rials  behind  him ;  but  his  truly  patriotic  exer- 
tions entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity, 
and  to  respectful  mention  in  the  records  of  vir- 
tuous and  useful  characters.  Nouv.  Diet, 
Hiji.—U. 

GODWIN,  earl,  a  potent  Saion  baron, 
was  son  of  Wolfnoth,  governor  of  Sussex.  He  • 
was  earl  of  Kent,  and  lord  of  great  possessions,, 
at  the  accession  of  Canute  m  1017.  That 
prince,  on  occasion  of  an  attack  upon  his  Danish 
dominions  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  took  over  as 
auxiliaries  a  oody  of  Lnglish  commandtd  by  earl 
Godwin  i  who,  perceiving  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, made  a  nocturnal  attack  upon  the  Swe- 
dish camp,  and  obtained  3  complete  victory. 
Canute  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  'success, 
that  he  bestowed  his  daughter  in  marriage  upon 
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earl  Godwin,  made  him  large  gratits-of  land,  and 
admitted  him  to  his  eonrideiice.  After  the  death 
of  Canute)  the  succession  being  disputed  be- 
tween Harold  Harefoot  and  Hardicnnute,  God- 
win espoused  the  party  of  the  latter,  and  was 
instrumental  in  forming  a  compromise  which 
prevented  a  civil  war.  Afterwards,  being  gain- 
td  over,  it  is  said,  by  a  promise  of  Harold  to 
marry  his  daughter,  he  concurred  with  that 
Ving  in  a  plan  for  destroying  the  two  English 
princes,  sons  ofEthetred  II.  and  Emma;  and 
the  murder  of  one  of  these,  Alfred,  at  Guild- 
ford, is  imputed  to  tlie  vassals  of  Godwin.  After 
the  death  of  Harold,  and  succession  of  Hardi- 
canute  to  the  sole  sovereignty,  Godwin  was  ac- 
cused by  the  surviving  prince,  Edward,  of  the 
murder ;  but  the  gift  of  a  magnificent  galley, 
X^ith  a  crew  richly  clothed,  diverted  the  king's 
zeal  for  justice,  and  Godwin's  exculpatory  oath 
was  accepted  as  a  proof  of  his  innocence.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  Saxon  annals  are  entirely 
silent  concerning  this  supposed  crime ;  and  that 
Godwin's  guilt  seems  to  have  been,  deduced  only 
from  popular  rumour.  Hardicanute's  short  reign 
terminated  in  1041 ;  and  Godwin,  reconciling 
himself  to  Edward,  promoted  his  succession  to 
the  crown,  on  the  condition  of  his  marrying  the 
earl's  daughter  Editha.  In  the  new  reign  God- 
win, as  might  be  expected,  acquired  large  addi- 
tions of  power  and  influence.  He  was  duke  and 
earl  of  Wesscx,  and  the  counties  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  were  annexed  to  his  government.  His 
sons  Sweyn  and  Harold  possessed  a  similar  au- 
thority over  several  other  'counties.  Between  a 
nobleman  so  potent  and  his  sovereign  a  cor- 
dial friendship  was  not  likely  long  to  continue. 
Edward's  court  was  crowded  with  foreigners 
from  Normandy,  who  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Godwin  as  well  as  the  discontents  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  large,  and  Godwin  was  not  displeased  to 
appear  as  the  partisan  of  his  countrymen.  Upon 
his  refusal  or  delay  to  act  against  the  men  of 
Dover,  who  had  incurred  the  ting's  indignation, 
he  was  threatened  with  the  royal  vengeance. 
The  pretext  of  an  incursion  of  the  Welsh  into 
the  limits  of  earl  Swcyn's  government  gave  oc- 
casion to  his  levying  a  powerful  force,  with 
which  he  approached  tlie  king  at  Gloucester. 
Edward  summoned  to  his  aid  the  dukes  of  Mer- 
cia  and  Northumberland ;  and  being  thereby 
rendered  superior  to  Godwin  and  his  sons,  he 
marched  to  London,  and  summoned  a  great 
council)  to  pass  judgment  upon  their  rebellion. 
Not  venturing  to  appear  to  a  citation,  they  dis- 
banded their  lorces,  and  Godwin  with  three  of 
-   his  sons  took  refuge  with  Baldwin  earl  of  Flan- 


ders, while  HaroU  and  another  fleS  to  Irebatl. 

The  estates  of  all  were  confiscated,  queen  Edi- 
tha was  confined  to  a  monastery,  and  the  power 
of  this  formidable  family  seemed  totally  over- 
thrown. Godwin,  however,  still  preserved  a 
number  of  adherents  ;  and  being  permitted  by 
the  earl  of  Flanders  to  equip  a  fleet  in  his  ports* 
he  attempted  to  make  a  descent  at  Sandwich. 
A  superior  royal  fleet  was  fitted  out  against  him, 
which  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  Flanders  i  but 
as  soon  as  that  fleet  was  unadvisedly  disbanded, 
he  put  to  sea  again,  and  sailed  to  the  Isle  of 
"Wight,  where  he  was  joined  by  Harold,  who 
brought  a  squadron  from  Ireland.  He  proceed- 
ed along  the  coast,  continually  augmenting  his 
fleet  by  rein  forcemeats,  and  at  length  entering 
the  Thames,  appeared  suddenly  before  London. 
In  the  confusion  that  followed,  Edward,  much 
against  his  inclination,  was  obliged  to  negociate 
with  his  rebellious  subject,  and  to  consent  to  the 
banishment  of  his  Norman  favourites,  while 
Godwin  and  his  sons,  after  giving  hostages  to 
preserve  the  peace,  were  restored  to  their  offices 
and  estates.  The  ear!  did  not  long  enjoy  this 
return  of  prosperity.  As  he  was  sitting  at  tabic 
with  the  king  at  Winchester  in  Easter,  1053,  he 
suddenlyfell  from  his  seat,  and  soon  after  ex- 
pired. The  monkish  historians  have  made  a  mi- 
racle and  judgment  of  tliis  event ;  and  they  are 
charged  with  havine  blackened  the  character  of 
Godwin  and  his  family,  in  compliment  to  thcNor- 
mao  princes,  after  the  Conquest.  There  is,  how- 
ever, reason  to  believe  tliat  Godwin,  with-great 
vigour  and  abilities,  possessed  an  ambitious  spi- 
rit, which  rendered  him  a  subject  of  wavering 
fidelity,  and  made  him  little  scrupulous  in  means 
for  his  aggrandisement.  The  solidity  of  tlie 
foundations  upon  which  his  greatness  was  built 
appeared  after  his  dsath,  in  the  elevation  of  his 
son  Harold  to  the  throne.  Siog.  Britan.  Hume't 
Hist.  Engl.— A. 

GODWIN,  Thomas,  a  worthy  English  pre- 
late and  excellent  preacher  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  descended  from  parents  in  liumble 
life,  and  born  at  Oakingham  in  Berkshire,  in 
the  year  1517.  His  early  education  he  receive 
cd  at  the  free-school  in  his  native  tovni ;  where 
the  proofs  whicli  he  afforded  of  excellent  na- 
tural abilities,  and  his  rapid  proficiency  in 
grammar- learning,  attracted  the  notice,  and  se- 
cured to  him  the  patronage,  of  Dr.  Richard 
Layton,  archdeacon  of  Bucks,  who  received  him 
into  his  house,  and  took  care  of  his  farther  in?- 
struction  in  classical  literature.  In  the  year 
1538  Dr.  Layton  sent  him  to  Magdalen  college, 
Oxford,  where  tliat  gentleman  granted  him  aa 
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exhibition  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  upon  the     by  bishSp  Bullingham.     In  the  following  ytv- 

i_  .L  _f  .L .»-  /-?. !__.:_. : Jig  ^33  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury, 

and  attended  queen  Elizabeth  in  her  pompous 
visit  to  the  university  of  Oxford  ;  on  which  oc- 
casion he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
with  uacommon  applause,  After  he  had  re- 
mained eighteen  years  at  Canterbury,  Iw:  waa 
nominated  by  the  queen   to  the  vacant  sec  of 


death  of  that  patron,  Mr.  Godwin's 
cured  him  other  friends,  by  whose  assistance  he 
was  enabled  to  pursue  his  academic  studies. 
He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  tlie  year  1 543  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
his  college,  by  which  event  he  no  longer  de- 
pended on  hi^  friends  for  pecuniary  assistance. 


^__jniary 

In  the  year  1547  he  proceeded  to  tlie  degree  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in    1584;  ^which  accession  of 

M.A.     His  situation  in  college,  however,  was  dignity  proved,  in  the  event,  no  addition  to  his 

rendered  uneasy,  in  consequence  of  the  zealous  happiness.     It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 

attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  courtiers    in  those  times  to  endeavour  to  pro- 

which  he  had  imbibed  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Lay-  cure  some  of  the  church-lands  for  their  own 

ton,  and  which  exposed  him  to  tKe  ill  offices  of  use,  and  to  employ  their  interest  at  court  for 

some  of  the  fellows,  who  were  equally  zealous  that  purpose.     Unfortunately  for  bishop  God- 

for  Popery.   This  circumstance  made  hun  gladly'  win,  one  of  the  best  manors  belonging  to  his 

embrace  the   opportunity  of  a  vacancy  in  the  see  was  coveted  by  a  favourite  of  the  queen's, 

mastership  of  the   free-school  of  Brackley  in  who  procured  messages  to  be  sent  from  her 

Northamptonshire,  which  was  in  tlie  gift  of  liis  majesty  to  the  bishop,  to  induce  him  to  resign 

college,  to  accept  tliat  appointment,  and  to  rc<  it  to  this  gentleman.     For  some  time  the  bishop 

^gn  his  fellow^ip.    To  tliis  situation  he  retir-  resisted  with  iirmness  this  attempt  to  despoil 

cdin  1549,  and  soon  afterwards  entering  into  his  personalities;    but,  being  a  widower,  and 

the  marriage  state,  continued  there  peaceable  marrying  a  second  wife,  very  suitable  in  point 

and  happy  as  lonz  as  king  Edward  hved,  de-  of  years  and  other  circumstances  to  his  station 

voting  what  time  he  could  spare  from  his  atten-  in  life,  such  misrepresentations  were  conveyed 

tioH  to  the  school,  to  the  study  of  divinity  and  to  her  majesty  of  the  subjeet  and  motives  of 

physic.     After  the  accession  of  queen  mary,  this  match,  that  they  operated,  in  connection 

however,  he  met  with  persecution  from  Bonner  with  the  well-known  uislike  of  that  princess  to 

bishop  of  London,  on  account  of  his  religious  marriage  in  bishops,  so  as  entirely  to  alienate 

sentiments,   and,  being   obliged  to  reugn  his  the  queen's  favour  from  our  prelate.     Of  this 

school,  turned  his   attention  more  particular-  circumstance  the  favourite  took  advantage,  and 

ly  to  medical  studies.     In  the  year  155  c  he  took  so  harassed  the  bishop   by  letters,    messages^ 

his  degree  of  bachelor  of  physic  at  Oxford,  and  and  threatenings,  that,  lost  as  he  now  was  in 

supported  his  family  bv  practising  that  profe»-  credit  with. the  queen,  and  oppressed  by  the 

aion  dll  qoecn  Elizabetn  ascended  the  throne,  infirmities  of  age,  for  the  sake  of  peace  he  was 

Upon  this  event  he  resolved  to  enter  into  the  led  to  grant  a  long  lease  of  anotlier  manor,  to 

church,  to  which  he  had  always  been  inclined,  satisfy  his  rapacious  persecutor.     This  trouble- 

though   the   circumstances  of  the   times  had  some  aSair,  with  Its  consequences,  contributed 

obiigedhimtofollowadifferentprofessioninlifej  greatly  to  deject  the  mind  of  bishop  Godwin, 

and  for  which  he  had  constantly  been  prepar-  and,  together  with  repeated  attacks  of  the  gout,' 

ing,  by  employing  what  time  his  other  avoca-  rendered  him  Incapable  of  performing  his  epis- 

ttons  would  permit  in  theological  studies.     In  copal  functions.     The  afiairs  of  his  diocesey 

this    resolution    he   was    encouraged   by   Dr.  bemg  thus  left  to  the  managanent  of  odierA,: 

Nicholas  BuSInghaDi,  bishop  of  Lmcoln,  who  fell  into  such  disorder,  that  Iiis  metropolitan^ 

admitted  him  into  holy  orders,  and  made  him  archbishop  Whitgift,  thought  proper  to  visit 'ib 

his  chaplain.     That  prelate  also  introduced  bun  in  the  year  1587.     Our  prelate's  ^eble  state  of 

to  public  notice,  by  procuring  him  the  honour  health   now   became    gradually  worse,   till   ac 

of  preaching  before  the  queen ;  who  was  so  length  he  sunk  under  the  attack  of  a  quartan 

well  pleased  with  the  seriousness  of  his  manner,  ague  at  Oakingham,  whither  he  had  removed 

and  his  plain  pathetic  eloquence,  that  she  ap-  for  the  benefit  of  his  nat\,vc  air,  in  1590,  when 

pointed  nim  one  of  her  Lent  preachers.     This  he  was   in  the  seventy-Uiird  year  of  his  age. 

post  he  filled  for  eif^teen  years,  with  very  high  He  is  highly  spoken  of  for  his  learning,  piety, 

reputation  for  pulpit  oratory ;  but  he  received  and  moderation  ;  and  was  beloved  and  revered' 

,  no  preferment  m  the  church  till  the  year  1565,  for  his  cheerful  hospitality,  benevolence,  and 

when  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Christ-  charity.    Bug.  Briian.    Brit.  Bug. — M. 
church,  Oxford,  and  had,  in  the  same  year,  the        GODWIN,  Francis,  a  learned  English  pre- 

prebcnd  of  Milton-Ecclesia  bestowed  upon  him  late  and  historian,  who  flourished  at  the  Utter 
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end  of  the  sixteen^  and  die  beginning  of  die    commended  for   the  freedom  and  spirit  with 
seventeenth  century,  was  the  son  of  the  preced-    which  he  reprehended  the  glaring  vices  of  the 
ingi  and  born  at  Havington  in  Northampton-    z^e.     Having,  in  consequence  of  nis  researches, 
shire,  in  the  year  i5<Si.     After  having  been    digested  into  a  regular  chronological  order  the 
carefully  educated  in  grammar-learning]  he  was    succession  of  prelates  in  the  respective  dioceses 
sent  to  Christ-church  college,  Oxford,  when  he    within  this  kingdom,  he  was  encouraged  in  the 
was  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  in    year  1601  to  commithislalwursto  thepress,  and 
1578  was  elected  a  scholar  of  that  institution,    published  "  A  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  Eng- 
In  that  seminary  he  pursued  his  studies  with     lAnd  since  the  first  planting  of  the  Christian  K.c- 
great  reputation,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in    llgion  in  this  Island  j  together  with  a  brief  Hia- 
the  year  1580-     He  proceeded  to  the  degree  of    tory  of  their  Lives  and  memorable  Actions,  so 
M.A.  in  1583,  when  he  had  the  character  of    near  as  can  be  gathered  out  of  Andquity,"  4to. 
being  one  of  the  most  ingenious  young  men    This  catalogue,  which  was  a  new  attempt  in 
and  assiduous  students  in  the  university.    About    English   ecclesiastical  history,   met  with  such 
this  time  he  wrote  an  entertaining  philosophical     general  approbation,  that,  in  reward  of  the  au- 
fiction,  the  perusal  of  which  he  conhded  only  to    uioHg  diligence  in  compiling  it,  queen  Elizabeth 
2  few  particular  friends }  but  he  did  not  publish    promoted  him  in  the  same  year  to  the  vacant 
it,  because  it  contained  ideas  at  variance  with    see  of  LLandaffi  and  as  this  bishopric,  from  the 
the  system  of  philosophy  at  that  time  nreralent    low  state  of  its  personalities,  was  then  but  of 
in  the  schools.     It  was   published  five  years    small  v^ue,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  in  connec- 
aftcr  his  death,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Man  in    tion  with  it  the  subdeanery  of  Exeter,  and  to 
the  Moon,  or  a  Discourse  of  a  Voyage  thidier,    hold  in  eommendam  the  rectory  of  Klngston- 
by  Domingo  Gonzales,"   1638,  8vo.  and  con-    Seymour,  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
tains  hints  and  conjectures  relating  to  the  solar'    As  a  supplement  to  our  author's  catalogue,  sir 
system,  which  shew  that  the  author  was  not    John  Harrington  drew  up  a  treatise  in  the  year 
a  stranger  to  the  writings  of  Copernicus,  nor     1608,  for  the   private   use  of  prince   Henry, 
untinctured  by  bis,  at  that  tiitie,  philosophical    eldest  son  of  king  James  I.,  which  was  after- 
heresy.     It  was  about  this  period  also  that  he     wards  published  under  the  tide  of  *'  A  brief 
wrote  another   treatise,    relating    to    difierent    View  of  the  State  of  the  Church  of  England." 
methods  of   conveying    intelligence,    secretly.    While  bishop  Godwin  continued  to  hold  the 
speedily,  and  safely,  which   he  did  not  make     see  of  Uandaff,  he  employed  his  leisure  hours 
public  till  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  as  will    in  improving  his  "  Catalogue,"  and  in  making 
be  seen  below.     We  are  not  informed  when  he    collections   relative    to   civil   and   ecclesiastical 
entered  into  orders,  but  find  that  in  the  year     history.     In  the  year  1615  he  published  a  new 
1587  he  was  a  canon  in  the  cathedral  churcn  of    edition  of  his  "  Catalogue,"  with  considerable 
Wells,  and  promoted  to  the  subdeanery  of  £xe-     addidons  and  alterations,  and  a  discourse  prefix- 
ter.    The  history  and  antiquities  of  his  country    ed  "  concerning   the   first  Conversion  of  our 
now  became  favourite  subjects  of  his  enquiries  ;     Britain  unto  the  Chrisdan  Religion."     Owing, 
and  in  the  year  1590  he  accompanied  the  learn-    however,  to  the  author's  great  distance  from  the 
cd  Camden  into  Wales,  in  search  of  objects  to    press,  this  impression  was  so  erroneously  print- 
Uluatrate  them.     For  some  years  he  devoted  his    ed,  that  he  determined  to  republish  It,  and,  by 
leisure  hours  to  enquiries  of  this  nature  ;  but  at    the  advice  of  his  learned  friends,  in  the  Latin 
length,  leaving  to  Mr.  Camden  the  more  ge-    language.     This  he  did  in  the  following  year, 
nem  subjects,  he  confined  himself  to  such  anti-    under  the  tide  of  "  De  Prxsulibus  Anglix  Com- 
<|aities  as  relate  to  ecclesiastical  causes  or  per-    mentarius,    &c."   4to.     In   the   same  year  he 
sons.     Finding  afterwards  that  his  collections    published  "  Rerum  Anglicarum  Henrico  VIII., 
nbting    to    ecclesiastical    matters   would    add    Edwardo  VI.,  &  Maria,  regnandbus,  Annales," 
S^rcety  any  thing  to  Mr.  Fox's  laborious  work    folio,  which  met  with  a  very  favourable  recep- 
on  the  same  subject,  he  still  farther  restricted    don,  and  were  deservedly  admired,  as  well  as 
his  enquiries  to  the  lives  and  actions  of  eccle-    the  preceding  work,  for  the  elegance  of  tlieir 
•iuticftl  persons.    In  the  year  1595  he  took  the    style>     As  a  reward  for  these  learned  labours, 
degree  of  doctor  of  divini^  %  at  which  time,  be-    king  James  translated  our  author  from  the  see 
nMS  possesniig  the  dignities  already  mentioned,    of  XlandafF  to  ihac  of  Hereford,  in  the   year 
he  wag  rector  of  Samford-Orcals  m  Somerset-     1617.     Bishop  Godwin  now  devoted  such  time 
shire,prebendaryof  Wells,  and  rector  of  Bishop's     as  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  functions  and 
Lidiard  in  the  same  county.     He  was  esteemed    his  grovring  infirmities  would  permit,  chiefly  to 
by  the  best  judges  a  very  able  preacher,  and  is    the  improvement  of  his  former  works.     In  sub- 
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senriencyto  this  object,  he  published  in  1621,  shire.  In  this  situation  he  distinguished  him- 
"  Appendix  id  Comment,  de  Pnciul.  Anglia,"  self  by  his  diligence  and  success  in  forming 
which  contains  his  last  corrections  and  additions  good  classical  sdaolais  j  and  could  boast  of  hav- 
to  that  performance.  In  the  year  1628  he  pub-  ing  had  many  young  persons  under  his  care, 
lished  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Annales, '  in  who  afterwards  rose  to  considerable  eminence 
a  more  correct  form  than  the  preceding ;  and  in  church  and  state.  For  the  benefit  tif  his 
in  the  following  year  his  discourse  already  men-  pupils,  he  published,  in  1613,  "  Romanx  His- 
tioned  on  the  several  methods  of  conveymg  sc-  tonae  Anthologia" — An  English  Exposition  of 
cret  and  speedy  intelligence,  under  the  tide  of  the  Roman  Antiquities,  wherein  many  Roman 
*' NuDcins  loanimatus,  Utopia,  1629,"  8to.  and  English  Offices  are  paralleled,  and  divers 
This  discourse  is  written  in  very  obscure  and  obscure  Phrases  explained,  4to.,  which  after- 
enirmatical  language,  with  the  design  of  con-  wards  underwent  difierent  impressioas.  Not 
ceaiing  the  author's  secret ;  but  from  some  of  long  after  this  he  appears  to  have  entered  into 
his  expressions  it  should  seem  that  a  part  of  it  orders,  when  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Dr. 
consists  in  the  use  of  signals,  which,  if  reduced  James  Montague,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
to  a  system,  might  have  given  an  earlier  date  to  In  1616  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
the  establishment  of  public  telegraphs.  In  the  bachelor  of  divinity ;  and  in  the  same  year  pub- 
year  1630  our  author  published  a  third  edition  lished  "  Synopsis  Antiquitatum  Hebraicarum 
of  his  "  Amiales,"  which  was  immediately  fol-  ad  Explicationem  utriusque  Testamenti  valde 
lowed  by  a  translation  of  them,  under  the  title  necessaria,  &c.  Lib.  Ill,"  4to.  He  now  was 
of  "  Annales  of  England,  &c.  Englished,  cor-  become  weary  of  the  fatigue  of  his  school,  and 
rected,  and  enhrjed,  with  the  Author's  Coit-  resigned  it  upon  obtaining  a  presentation  to  the 
sent,  by  Morgan  Godwyn,"  a  son  of  the  bishop,  rectory  of  Brightwell,  near  Wallingford,  in 
in  folio.  In  the  same  year  a  learned  Latm  Berkshire.  In  the  year  itSa;  he  pubhshed  his 
dissertation  by  bishop  Godwin,  on  the  value  of  most  celebrated  work,  entided  "  Moses  and 
the  Roman  sesterce  and  Attic  talent,  was  Aaron  j  civil  and  ecclesiastical  Rites  used  by 
printed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Hakewell's  "  Apology  the  ancient  Hebrews,  observed,  and  at  large 
for  Divine  Providence,"  in  folio.  This  was  opened,  for  the  clearing  of  many  obscure  Texts, 
our  author's  last  literary  exertion,  who  in  the  throughout  the  whole  Scripture,"  4(0.  This 
Jatter  part  of  his  life  was  affected  with  a  low  work  met  with  so  favourable  a  recepdon,  that  it 
and  languishing  disease,  which  brought  him  passed  rapidly  through  repeated  editions,  and 
gradually  to  his  end  in  1633,  when  about  has  been  frequently  used  as  a  text-book  by 
seventy-two  years  of  age.  Of  his  learning,  theological  tutors  at  home  and  abroad,  when 
diligence  in  enquiry,  and  classical  taste,  his  delivering  lectures  on  Jewish  antiquides.  An- 
works  bear  honourable  tesdmony ;  and  they  ex-  notations  and  comments  have  been  written  upon 
hibit  him  in  the  light  of  a  zealous  friend  to  the  k  by  difierent  authors,  and  am<xig  others  by 
establishment  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Dr.  David  Jennings  in  our  own  country,  and 
Anthony  Wood  says  also,  "  that  he  was  a  good  the  learned  Hottinger  in  Holland.  In  the  year 
man  and  grave  divine,  skilful  mathemadcian,  1636  our  author  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
and  excellent  philosopher ;  a  good  preacher,  and  doctor  of  divinity.  Besides  the  articles  already 
a  strict  liver;  but  so  much  employed  in  his  nodced.  Dr.  Godwin  was  the  author  of  '*  Flo- 
studies  and  matters  of  religion,  that  he  was  as  rilegium  Phrasicon" — or,  A  Survey  of  the  Latin 
it  were  a  stranger  to  the  world  and  the  things  Tongue,  8vo.  \  and,  "  Three  Arguments  ^ 
thereof."     Bug.  Brit.     Gm.  Diet. — M.  prove  Elecdon  upon  Foresight  of  Faith."    The 

GODWIN,  Thomas,  a  learned  English  di-  last-mendoned  treatise  proved  the  occasion  oC 
vine  and  writer  on  Jewish  antiquides  in  the  his  being  involved  in  a  temporary  controversy 
Seventeenth  century,  was  born  in  Somersetshire,  with  the  learned  Dr.  William  Twisse,  of  New- 
in  the  year  15871  and  probably  at  Wookey,  bury,  which  is  represented  not  to-have  acquired 
where  his  father  resided  for  some  dme.  When  our  author  much  £ame  in  the  character  of  a- 
he  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  theological  disputant.  He  died  at  his  parson age- 
from  the  grammar-school  to  Magdakn-ball,  in  house  in  1642-3,  when  about  fifty-five  years  of 
the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  age.  Gen.Dict.  We9J^tAthtn.0x9n.val.II.—>M.^ 
a  scholar,  m  the  year  i<So(S  he  was  made  a  GOE'RE'E,  William,  a  learned  Dutch 
demy  of  Magdalen  college,  and  took  his  degree  bookseller,  and  various  writer,  in -the  sercn- 
of  B.A.  In  me  year  1609  he  proceeded  to  tha  teenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
degiee  of  M.A.  and  soon  afterwards  was  chosen  tury,  was  born  at  Middleburg  in  Zealand,  in- 
master  of  the  free-school  at  Abingdpa  in  Berk-    the  year  1635.    He  bad  the  misfortana-to  lose 
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his  father  when  very  young,  >nd  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  illiterate  step-father,  who  would 
not  permit  him  to  be  educated  to  any  learned 
profession)  according  to  his  early  wishes.  Be- 
ing obliged,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  to  enter 
into  trade,  he  chose  that  of  a  bookseller,  as  what 
was  best  adapted  to  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  improving  his  leisure  hours  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  and  also  of  deriving  advantage 
from  an  intercourse  with  men  of  learning. 
Notwithstanding  the  time  which  he  was  neces- 
sarily obliged  to  devote  to  his  business,  he  so 
well  employed  his  vacant  moments  that  he 
made  a  considerable  proficiency  in  difiercne 
branches. of  literature,  and  also  successfully  cul- 
tivated an  acquaintance  wi^  the  fine  arts,  as 
well  as  botany  and  medicine.  His  works, 
written  in  tlie  Dutch  language,  are  honourable 
monuments  of  his  industry  and  learning.  He 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  lyii.  The 
principal  of  his  productions  are :  "  Jewish  An- 
tiquities," in  two  rolumcs  folio ;  "  The  His- 
tory of  the  Jewish  Church,  founded  on  the 
Mosaic  Records,"  ;7oo,  ip  four  volumes  folio; 
*'  History,  Sacred  and  Profane,"  4to.  i  "  An 
Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Painting,"  Svo. ; 
*'  A  Treatise  on  Architecture,  according  to  the 
Principles  of  the  Ancients  and  Modems,"  Sec. 
HcGH-Wii-LiAM  Goe'ree,  the  father  of  our 
author,  who  died  at  Middleburg  in  the  year 
(643,  is  also  entitled  to  be  classed  among  the 
learned  men  of  his  time.  He  published  a  Dutch 
translation  of  Peter  Cunaeus'a  treatise  "  De 
Republica  Hebrzorum,"  i632>  8vo.  to  which 
he  added  "  A  Continuation,"  in  two  volumes. 
This  work  was  afterwards  augmented  by  a 
fourth  volume,  written  by  William  Outram, 
and  published  in  the  year  1701.  A  French 
edition  of  the  whole  was  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  1705-  WiJham  Goeree  had  a  son  named 
John,  who  rose  to  high  reputation  as  a  painter, 
and  who  produced  the  beautiful  pictures  which 
adorn  the  burgher's-hall  at  the  town-house  in 
Amsterdam.  He  died  at  that  city  in  1731. 
Mereri.     Nouv  Diet.  Hist—M.. 

GO£TZ£,  (%ok«&-Hemrt,  a  learned  Ger- 
man lutheran  divine,  was  born  at  Leipsic  in  the 
year  1668.  AfKr  pursuing  his  studies  in  the 
universities  of  his  native  place,  Wittemberg, 
and  Jena,  where  he  dittingutsbed  himself  by 
the  lesmit^  and  ingenuity  of  the  theses  which 
be  maintained  in  the  public  schools,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  the  year 
1687.  In  1690  he  was  appointed  minister  of 
Burg,  in  the  duchy  ctf  1  Magdeburg,  urfience  he 
nmoved  in  the  same  yeac  to  Chemnitz,  in  Mi»- 
sia,  to  fill  the  post  of  deaooo  in  the  chuich  of 


that  town.  Four  years  afterwards  we  Bnd  him 
minister  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Dres- 
den ;  whence  he  removed  to  Amiaberg,  in 
1697,  to  exercise  the  office  of  superintendaat 
over  the  churches  in  that  district.  In  1699  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  dirinity 
at  Leipsic  I  and  in  170a  was  chosen  supcrin- 
tendant  of  the  churches  at  Lubcc.  The  rest  c£ 
his  days  he  spent  in  that  city,  where  he  died 
in  1739,  when  about  sixty-one  years  of  age. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  vast  mulbtude  of 
learned  "  Theses,"  "  DisscrUtions,"  &C.  histori- 
cal, cricical,and  theological,sameonnseful,some 
on  curious,  and  others  on  whimsical,  sub- 
jects ;  controveisial  treatises  against  the  Cathcv 
lies,  Arminians,  &c.i  "Eulogies,"  &c.  principally 
written  in  the  Latin  language,  of  which  Morcri 
enumerates  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  different  articlea.  We  caniwt  pretend  to  fol- 
low his  example, but  must  refer  the  curious  reado* 
to  his  long  list,  or  to  the  twenty-third  volume  of 
the  **  Mcmoires"  of  ^dier  Niceron,  'from 
which  he  has  copied  it.  Several  of  these 
pieces  were  collected  together,  and  printed  at 
Lubec  under  the  titles  of^"  Selccta  ex  Historia 
Literaria,"  1709, 4to.  s  and^  "  Meleth^mata  An- 
nebergensia,"  1706,  in  three  volumes  i2mo. 
Moreri.     Nam}.  Diet.  Hitt. — M. 

GO£Z,  Damian  a,  a  learned  Portuguese  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Alenquer. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Emanuel 
king  of  Portugal,  to  whom  his  brother  Fructo 
was  gentleman  of  the  chamber.  He  had  an 
early  passion  for  travelling,  which  was  gratified 
by  his  being  employed  in  various  ncgociations 
from  his  court  to  France,  Germany,  Poland, 
and  the  Low<countries,  in  which  he  spent 
fourteen  years.  In  1534  he  visited  the  univer- 
sity of  Padua,  in  which  he  studied  four  years 
under  Lazaro  Buonamico ;  and  he  contracted  a 
friendship  in  Italy  with  the  cardinals  Bembo, 
Sadolct,  and  Madrutio.  He  afterwards  pursued 
his  studies  at  Louvain,  where  he  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  of  all  the  men  of  learning  in  those 
parts,  and  amused  himself  with  music,  poetry, 
and  polite  literature.  He  married  at  the  Hague, 
and  then  fixed  his  residence  at  Louvain,  which 
city  he  was  a  principal  means  of  defending 
against  the  attack  of  Martin  van  Rossem.  He 
was,  however,  seized  upon~by  the  enemy,  under 
pretence  of  a  violation  of  the  truce,  and  obliged 
to  ransom  himself.  In  an  advanced  age  he  was 
recalled  by  the  king  of  Portugal  in  order  to  be 
employed  in  writing  the  history  of  that  country, 
but  he  found  the  archives  in  such  a  confused 
state,  that  he  was  un^le  to  finish  more  than  a 
voy  (oall  part  of  liif  task.    In  cooaequence  of 
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Kome  calumnious  accusation,  he  vns  arrested, 
and  obliged  to  plead  hid  cause  in  fetters.  He 
vas  at  length  allowed  to  return  to  his  own 
house,  where  he  was  found  dead  one  morning 
with  his  body  half  burnt,  probably  from  the  ac- 
cideat  of  falling  into  tlie  tire  in  a  ft.  He  was 
interred  before  the  great  altar  of  the  church  of 
Our  Lady  at  Alenquer.  The  works  of  Damian 
a  Goez  are :  "  Legatio  magni  Indorum  Im- 
peratoris  ad  Emanuelem  Lusitaniie  Regem,  a. 
»S3*l"  "  P'des*  Religio,  Moresque,  ^thio- 
pum  ;"  "  Hbpanise  Laudatio ; "  "  Uibis  Lovan- 
.  iensis  Obsidio  i"  *' Coinment.  Rerum  Gestarum 
in  India  %  Lusitanis;"  "  Urbh  Ulyssiptinensis 
Descriptio ;"  "  Historia  del  rcy  Dom  Manuel ;" 
"  Chronica  de  Principe  D.  Juao  11."  Moreri. 
Freheri  Theatr. — A. 

GOEZE,  JoHK  Adgdstus  ErHRAiu,  cele- 
brated for  his  microscopical  discoveries,  was 
bom  at  Ascherleben  in  the  year  1731.  Having 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the 
■chool  of  that  place,  he  was  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Halle,  where  he  applied  chiefly  to  theo- 
logy-, and  soon  after  his  return,  in  1751,  he  ob- 
tained an  appointment  as  a  preacher  at  Qued- 
Ungburg,  which  he  retained  till  the  periocT  of 
his  death.  Id  consequence  of  some  accidental 
circumstances,  he  began,  about  the  fortieth 
Tear  of  bis  age,  to  turn  hia  attention  to  natural 
fiistcrry.  Becoming  possessed  of  a  compound 
microscope  constructed  by  Hoffman  of  Leipsic, 
he  began  to  collect  objects  of  various  kinds ; 
and  every  diing  curious  that  fell  in  his  way  was 
subjected  to  examination.  He  bought  every 
irorlc  that  treated  on  the  microscope  ■,  Baker, 
Swammerdam,  and  Bonnet,  were  his  principal 
guides  in  this  wide  field  of  natural  history, 
which  as  yet  was  totally  unknown  to  him.  At 
ftrst,  it  was  merely  a'subject  of  amusement ;  but 
to  him  so  engaging,  that  he  not  only  devoted 
whole  hours  to  it,  but  sacrificed  every  moment 
he  could  spare  from  his  other  occupations. 
Scarcely  had  he  been  half  a  year  in  possession 
of  his  first  instrument,  when  HoBiaan  sent  him 
noDce  that  he  had  invented  and  constructed  a 
.  Much  compteter  one  of  the  same  kind,  which 
"Would  be  far  more  expensive.  Goeze  im- 
mediately gave  orders  for  its  being  sent  to  him ; 
and  it  vras  with  this  excellent  instrument  that 
he  afterwards  made  all  his  interesting  observa- 
tions. He  c(»npared  it  with  the  best  English 
and  German  microscopes,  and  even  with  a  very 
ki^  one  made  by  Adams,  and  always  found  it 
superior  to  them  all.  His  microscopic  re- 
searches soon  conducted  him  to  the  study  of  the 
natural  history  of  insects,  but  the  coarse  he 
pursued  was  often   deteimiued   by  accident. 


Baker's  description  of  certain  water-insects  in- 
duced him  to  explore  the  ditches,  rivulets,  and 
Eonds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and 
Y  the  infusion  of  various  vegetable  productions 
he  was  enabled  to  animate  for  the  eye,  assisted 
by  the  microscope,  many  apparently  dead  parts 
of  nature.  He  wrote  down  his  observations  for 
his  own  private  use,  and  caused  many  of  the 
objects  he  saw  to  be  delineated.  He  bestowed 
much  time  and  labour  on  the  wheel-insects, 
which  he  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  water 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence,  and  in 
these  animalcula  he  remarked  many  phenomena 
which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  Baker  and 
others.  As  he  employed  half  a  year  in  observ- 
ing them,  and  collected  and  transcribed  with 
great  care  all  his  observations,  these  observa- 
tiofts  formed  the  commencement  of  his  writ- 
ings on  natural  history.  By  the  advice  of  some 
of  his  friends  he  arranged  them  into  order,  and 
published  them  in  the  Hanoverian  Magazine^ 
This  attempt  met  with  a  reception  far  beyond 
his  expectation ;  he  received  letters  irom  va- 
rious learned  men  with  whom  he  never  before 
had  any  intercourse,  and  particularly  from  Mar- 
tini, the  celebrated  naturalist  of  Berlin,  with 
whom  he  afterwards  maintained  an  epistolary 
correspondence.  The  first  summer  which  be 
devoted  to  this  agreeable  occupation  opened 
for  him  a  new  field  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  He  observed,  in  particular,  the  trec- 
louse  and  the  fresh-water  polype,  and  made  a 
great  many  discoveries  in  regard  to  the  latter, 
though  Bonnet,  Trembley,  and  Rosel,  had  be- 
fore written  on  the  same  subject.  He  translat- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  Bonnet's  Treatise  on  In- 
scctolopy,  which  was  the  first  work  he  publish- 
ed, and  which  met  with  a  favourable  reception 
from  naturalists.  After  this  period  he  publish- 
ed variou)  papers  in  the  Berlin  Miscellany,  of 
which  his  friend  Martini  was  editor.  In  his 
first  researches  he  paid  no  farther  attention  to 
systematic  knowledge  than  to  procure  informa- 
tion, from  some  book  or  friend,  respecting  the 
name  and  character  of  the  different  animals 
which  were  the  objects  of  his  observation.  He 
however  soon  found  th^^t  systematic  knowledge 
was  nec.'ssary,  and  therefore  he  began  Co  study 
Linnn:u3.  He  made  himself  completely  ac- 
quainted with  the  Lin^ixan  arrangement  m  the 
course  of  two  years  i  and  by  consulting  at  the 
same  time  all  the  other  authors  on  the  subjt^ct, 
he  obtained  a  jrcncral  knowledge  of  hU  the  later 
discoveries,  which  was  of  great  use  to  him  in' 
his  future  researches.  This  method  he  em- 
ployed till  the  end  of  his  life,  and  the  best 
proof  of  the  advantage  he  derived  from  it  are 
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his  "  Entomological  CoDectiong,"  intended  is  a 
supplement  to  Xinnxus,  which  appeared   be- 
tween 1771  and  1781,  in  Four  parts,  and  which 
excited  the  astonishment  of  those  best  ac<]uaiat- 
ed  with  the  subject.     The  same  plan  he  after- 
wards adopted  in  regard  to  other'  classes  of  the 
animal  kingdom.     His  friend  Dr.  Wagler,  of 
Brunswick,  who   during  the  latter  part  of  bis 
life  had  applied  to  microscopical  observations, 
being  a  great  anatomist,  recommended  to  him 
an  examination   of   the   intestines  of  animal 
bodies,  as  likely  to  afford  a  new  field  for  his 
researches.      Goeze    was    immediately    struck 
with  this  Idea ;  and   bv  an  indefatigable  use  of 
every  opportunity  of  dissection  which  came  in 
his  way,  he  became  possessed  of  a  multitude  of 
tape  and  other  worms  from  the  human  body 
and  from  animals,  and  in  a  few  years  had  a 
most  valuable    collection,  which    he    daily  in- 
creased by  dissecting  the  intestines  of  quadru- 
peds, fish,  and  birds.     All  curious  objects  he 
prepared  with  great  dexterity,  examined  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  caused  drawings  to  be^ade 
of  them.     Tins   gave   rise   to  his   celebrated 
work  onthc  natural  history  of  intestinal  worms: 
*'  Versuch  iiber  die  Naturgeschichte  der  Einge- 
wcide-Wurmer^"  published,  in  quarto,  in  1782, 
with  forty-four  plates.     This  original  work,  on 
a  subject  of  so  much  importance  to  the  medical 
art,  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  his  re- 
putation as  a  naturalist,  and  entitles  him  to  an 
honourable   place    among    the   discoverers   of 
modern  times.     About  the  year  1783  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children  induced  him  to  publish 
some  small  works  on  natural  history  and  other 
branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  it.     Be- 
ing an  agreeable  writer,  these  productions  were 
well  received,  and  particularly  on  account  of 
tlie  simple  and  familiar  manner  in  which  he 
inculcates  the  principles  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality.   Though  study  and  writing  engaged  so 
much  of  his  time,  he  did  not  suffer  them  to 
deprive  him  of  domestic  and  social  enjoyments. 
He  laboured  with  such   ease   and  expedition, 
that  he  often  wrote  2  sheet  of  print-copy  in  a 
forenoon,    especially   when    hli    acrivlty   was 
doubled  by  any  new  discovery  or  other  favour- 
able circiimstance.    When  he  had  communicat- 
ed to  the  public  the  result  of  his  observations 
on  intestinal  worms,  he  sent  the  collection  to 
Favia,  where  It  was  sold  for  a  thousand  dollars, 
as   he  found  himself  incapable,  on  account  of 
age  and  infirmity,  to  continue  his  labours  in 
^liat  department.     A  few  weeks  after  the  bar- 
gain was  concluded  he  received  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Hunter,  who  offered  him   1800  dollars  for 
the  collection  i  but  this  offer  urived  too  late. 


Though  Goe2e  su^ed  sometimes  from  hy- 
pochondriac affections,  he  was  never  danger- 
ously ill  till  towards  the  Utter  end  of  his  life* 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a  disorder  in  the  left 
side  and  breast,  the  first  symptoms  of  which 
made  their  appearance  abcMit  the  year  1786. 
This  weakness,  as  he  had  to  preach  every 
Sunday,  made  him  wish  for  some  charge  that 
required  Jess  exertion.  This  with  was  soon 
gratified,  by  the  interest  of  Anna  Amelia,  eister 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  paid  him  a  visit 
to  see  his  natural  curiosities :  he  obtained  the 
diaconate  of  the  principal  church  of  Quedling- 
burg,  and  lie  entered  on  his  new  office'  m  high 
spirits,  and  with  the  hope  of  living  some  years 
in  the  bosom  of  peace  and  tranquiluty ;  but  his 
disorder  increasing,  he  died  on  the  27m  of  June, 
1786.     Sehlichttgroiri  Necrology. — J. 

GOGUET,  Antony-Tves,  a  man  of  let- 
ters, was  bom  in  1716  at  Paris,  where  bis  fa- 
ther was  an  advocate.  After  his  education  was 
finished,  he  purchased  the  [rfaCe  of  a  counsellor 
to  the  parliament.  He  was  not  a  man  of  bril-. 
llant  parts ;  but  an  assiduous  application  to  study^ 
enabled  him  to  produce,  in  t7$8,  a  work  of 
great  reputation,  entitled  "  Originc  des  Loix, 
des  Arts,  des  Sciences,  &  de  leur  Progres  chez 
les  anciens  Peuples,"  three  volumes,  410. ;  re- 
printed in  1770,  in  six  volumes  i2mo.  It  has 
been  translated  into  English.  In  this  perform- 
ance the  author  treats  on  the  origin  and  progress 
of  human  knowledge,  from  the  creation  to  the 
time  of  Cyrus,  and  displays  much  erudition  in 
his  historical  discussions,  though  less  of  sci- 
ence and  philosophy  than  might  have  been  wish- 
ed. He  did  not  lone  enjoy  the  literary  credit 
he  acquired,  dying  ofthe  small  pox  in  1758,  at 
the  age  of  forty-two.  He  had  made  a  com-' 
mencement  of  a  great  work  on  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  tlie  I-aws,  Arts,  Sciences,  &c.  in, 
France,  from  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy. 
Goguet  was  a  man  of  much  private  worth,  mo- 
dest and  unassuming,  but  very  sensible  both  to, 
praise  and  censure  as  an  author.  Nouv.  Did. 
Hlsi.—A. 

GOLDAST,  Melcjitor  Heimensfeld,  a, 
learned  and  laborious  writer  of  the  sixteenth' 
century,  was  bom  at  Bischofis-zell  in  Switzer-' 
land.  He  studied  the  civil  law  at  Altdorf,  but 
his  chief  profession  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
a  man  of  letters.  He  frequently  changed  his 
residence,  and  shewed  marks  of  a  capricious 
temper,  which  prevented  him  from  thriving  in 
the  world.  After  a  life  of  poverty,  he  died  in 
1635.  His  works,  which  are  chiefly  compila- 
tions, were  esteemed  by  the  learned  of  his  time. 
The  piiucipal  are,  "  Monarchic  Sancti  Imperii 
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Romani,"    three   yolumes   folio,    i5ii-i4^    a  ano;"  anj  soon  after,  removing  to  Vciona,  he 

collection  of  treatises  on  the  civil  and  ecclcsias-  attached  himself  to  a  company  of  players  there, 

tical  junsdiction  of  the  empire:  "  Alaniania  for  w!iom  he  composcti  several  pieces.     He  ac- 

Scriptores,"  three  volumes  fo!io,  1730;  "  Com-  compatiied  them  to  Genoa,  fell  in    love,  :ind 

mentarius  de  Bohemia  Regno,"  4to.  :  "  Infor-  married.  He  next  came  to  Venice,  ami  set  him- 

matio  de   Statu    Bohemise    quoad   Jus,"    410. :  self  seriously  to  reform  the  Italian  stage,  which 

*'  Sybilla  Fraticica,"  410  ;  a  collection  of  pieces  was  tlien  overrun  with  low  farce  and  indecent 

relative  to  the  maid  of  Orleans :    "  Scriptores  buffoonery.     He  studied    the    true   comedy  of 

Rerum  Suevicarum,"  4to. :  "  Collect ioConsueti>-  character,  and  confined  his  representations  within 

dinum  &  Legum  Impcrialium,"  folio;  "  I'oli-  the  limits  of  nature  and  decorum.     Probably 

tica  Imperialia,"    two  volumes  folio,      A  col-  with  a  view  of  improving  his  language,  he  vi- 

lenion  of  letters,  written  to  him  by  several  men  sited  Tuscany,  and  resided  some  time  at  Flo- 

of  learninF,  was  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1688.  rence  and  Pisa.    He  again  returned  to  Venice; 

Bajle.     Mareri. — A.  and  such  was  his  industry  and  fertility,  that  he 

GOLI>MA>f,  Nicholas^  an  able  German  is  said  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  to  have 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Breslau  in  Silesia,  produced  sixteen  comedies,  besides  forty-two 
in  the  year  1623,  and  died  at  Leyden  in  166^.  other  pieces  for  the  theatre,  and  among  these 
Hewasthe  author  of  several  works  of  merit,  of  are  reckoned  some  of  his  best  performances, 
which  those  most  generally  known  and  esttemed  The  first  edition  of  his  w.otks  was  printed  in 
arc,  "  Elementa  Architecturx  Militaris,"  1643,  '753>  '"  **^"  volumes  8vo.  An  edition  under 
8vo.  I  "  De  Usu  Proportionarii  Circuli  ■,"  a  trea-  the  title  of  the  "  New  Comic  Theatre"  con- 
tise  *'  De  Stylometricis,"  1(162;  and  another  tained  several  more  pieces,  and  in  the  year  1 761 
treatise  *'  On  Architecture,"  which  XjConard-  his  new  pieces  amounted  to  fifty-nine.  At  Uiat 
Christopher  Sturm  published  at  Wolfenbuttel,  period  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  ma- 
in \6p6y  accompanied  with  numerous  excel-  nager  of  the  Italian  theatre  at  Paris  to  make  an 
lent  engravings,  and  the  life  of  the  author,  engagement  for  two  years,  as  composer  for  that 
Afertri. — M.  Gtige.     He  accordingly  repaired  to  that  capital  ; 

GOLDONI,  Craklxs,  an  eminent  writer  but  his  first  attempt  to  substitute  sober  comedy 
of  comedy,  was  bom  in  1707  at  Venice,  of  to  pantomimic  drollery  was  not  successful,  and 
which  city  his  father  was  a  physician.  His  he  was  obliged  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  the  re- 
propensity  to  the  drama  appeared  in  his  child-  ceivedcharacterof  that  theatre  in  his  subsequent 
hood,  and  it  was  encouraged  by  his  father,who  compositions,  of  which  twenty-four  were  the 
erected  a  theatre  in  his  own  nouse,  at  which  product  of  bis  engagement.  When  it  was 
young  Goldoni  with  a  few  of  his  companiona  finished,  and  he  was  about  to  depart  for  Italy, 
were  performers.  Comtc  writers  were  his  study  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  court,  and  the 
as  soon  as  he  could  read,  and  he  sketched  a  plan  appointment  of  Italian  master  to  the  princesses, 
of  a  comedy  of  bis  own  invention  when  only  He  had  lodgings  in  Versailles,  and  a  pension, 
eight  years  of  age.  He  was  sent  to  learn  rheto-  which,  hpwever,  did  not  allow  him  to  lay  aside 
tic  at  the  Jesuits'  college  of  Perugia,  and  philo-  writing  for  the  stage.  He  even,  in  his  sixty- 
Bophy  at  Rimini.  He  attended,  however,  more  second  year,  ventured  upon  the  arduous  task  of 
to  the  stage  than  to  Aristotle  or  Quintilian,  and  composing  in  a  foreign  language,  and  brought 
he  made  an  elopement  from  the  latter  place  with  out  at  the  court  theatre  his  French  comedy  of 
Ae  company  of  comedians  at  their  removal  to  "  Le  Boumi  Bienfaisant,"  which  met  with 
Chiozza.  His  father  in  vain  tried  to  initiate  extnordinary  success.  It  was  followed  hj. 
him  in  his  own  profession,  and  in  that  of  an  ad-  "  L'Avare  Fasteux."  On  the  accession  of 
vocate.  His  warm  imagination  was,  however,  Lewis  XVI.  he  was  appointed  Italian  teacher  to 
so  much  afiected  at  a  church-ceremony,  thathe  the  princesses  Clotilde  and  Elizabeth.  Infirm^ 
tcsolved  to  turn  capuchin  \  but  this  hasty  deter-  ities  at  length  obliged  him  to  leave  the  court 
inination  was  soon  set  aside  by  the  mirth  and  dis-  and  retire  to  Paris,  and  he  had  the  misfortune 
lipation  of  Venice-  After  his  father's  death  he  in  his  old  age  to  be  deprived  of  his  pension,- in 
was  prevailed  upon  by  his  mother  to  take  up  the  consequence  of  the  Revolution,  and  reduced  to 
profession  of  a  lawyer,  at  Verice,  for  a  mainte-  indigence.  The  French  nation  was  about  to 
nance.  Some  circumstance  caused  him  to  quit  make  him  honourable  amends  when  he  died, 
die  bar,  and  he  went  to  Milan,  where  he  was  in  1792,  at  the  af^e  of  eighty-five.  Goldoni, 
entertained  by  the  Venetian  resident  as  his  >e-  though  he  wrote  with  too  much  rapidity  to  at- 
cretary.  There  he  brought  out  his  first  piece  tain  ue  highest  rank  in  U*  dasi^  vet  pDSMSsed ' 
for  Ae  ttage,  entitled  "  11  Gondoliere  Venczi-  real  talonts  for  comedy'    He  haa  dccq  tcn)ud.> 
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the  Moliere  of  Italy,  but  the  title  is  somewhat 
too  flattering.  VoUairc  in  one  of  his  letters 
styles  him  "  the  painter  of  nature,"  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  nature  is  often  mere  com- 
mon life.  His  dialogue  is  sprightly  and  easy, 
and  his  pieces  have  generally  a  moral  tendency. 
His  collected  works  were  printed  at  Leghorn  in 
thirty-one  volumes  8vo.  1788-91.  Account  of 
Gcldwi  by  Mr.  Datniani,  in  AUmhly  Miigaz. 
Part  J.  1798.— A. 

GOLDSMITH,  Oliver,  an  eminent  poet 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  [according 
to  his  epitaph)  in  1731,  at  a  place  called  Pallas, 
in  the  county  of  Longford,  Ireland  j  according 
to  another  account,  at  Elphin,  in  1729.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who  gave  him  a  literary 
education,  and  sent  him  at  an  early  period  to 
Dublin  college.  Being  designed  for  the  medi- 
cal profession,  he  removed  to  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  in  1751,  where  he  continued  till  the 
beginning  of  1754-  It  is  probable,  from  the 
slight  tincture  of  science  which  he  seems  to 
have  acquired,  that  he  paid  little  attention  to 
tlie  studies  of  the  place  j  and  his  turn  to  dissi- 
pation may  be  inferred  from  the  clandestine  re- 
treat he  was  obliged  to  make  from  Edinburgh  in 
'order  to  avoid  paying  a  debt,  said  to  have  oecn 
contracted  as  surety  for  a  fellow-student,  but  in 
which  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  had  a 
personal  phare.  His  escape  was  intercepted  at 
Sunderland,  and  he  was  indebted  to  the  friend- 
ship of  two  fellow- collegians  for  his  release  from 
confinement.  Under  these  unfavourable  aus- 
pices he  launched  into  the  world,  and  in  spite 
of  penury  resolved  to  gratify  his  curiosity  by  a 
visit  to  the  continent.  He  embarked  for  Hol- 
land, travelled  through  Flanders  and  part  of 
Germany,  passed  some  time  at  the  universities 
of  Strasburg  and  Louvain,  at  the  latter  of  which 
he  took  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  physic,  and 
thence  accompanied  an  English  gentlemah  to 
Geneva.  At  that  city  he  was  engaged  as  (ra- 
velling tutor  to  a  young  man  who  had  lately 
fallen  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  but  who  seems  to 
have  been  destitute  of  a  proportional  liberality  pf 
mind.  They  disagreed  and  parted  in  the  Soudi 
of  France  1  and  Goldsmith  was  left  to  contend 
as  he  could  with  the  hardships  of  indigence  in  a 
foreign  country.  But  these  were  not  new  to 
him,  and  he  found  means  to  get  back  to  England 
in  the  beginning  of  175B.  In  a  great  part  of 
those  peregrinations  he  appears  to  nave  trusted 
for  support  to  his  own  casual  efforts.  He  had 
learning  enough  to  ensure  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion at  die  monasteries ;  and  his  German-flute 
seldom  failed  to  procure  him  a  meal  and  a 
night's  lodging  ftom  the  simple  pcatantry^  wlio 


were  delighted  with  Strains  which  a  politer  atidi- 
cnco  would  have  treated  with  disdain.  A  vigor- 
ous constitution  enabled  him  to  resistthe  fatigues 
of  pedestrian  travel  and  the  inclemencies  of  the 
season,  and  he  could  not  fail  to  receive  much ' 
gratification  from  the  scenes  of  nature  and  the 
different  forms  of  human  life  which  presented 
themselves  to  his  mind  ;  but  there  were,  doubt- 
less, many  solitary  hours  in  which  he  sensibly 
felt  those  circumstances  of  his  situation  which 
form  the  pathetic  exordium  of  his  "  Tmeller:" 

Remole,  unfriendly,  meUncholy,  alow. 
His  arrival  at  London  with  a  few  pence  in  his 
pocket  was  not  likely  to  be  the  termination  of 
nis  pecuniary  distresses.  His  uncouth  appear-* 
ance  rendered  unsuccessful  his  application  to  se- 
veral apothecaries  to  be  received  as  a  joutaey- 
man,  and  he  could  obtain  no  better  employment 
than  that  of  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  a 
chemist  near  Fidi-strcet-hill.  Luckily  he  dis- 
covered the  residence  of  his  old  collcge-&icnd 
and  countryman  Dr.  Sleigh,  who  liberally  shared 
his  purse  with  him,  and  gave  htm  a  countenance 
which  probably  was  the  cause  of.his  being  re- 
commended as  an  usher  to  Dr.  Milner,  who 
kept  an  academy  at  Peckham.  He  remained, 
however,  but  a  short  time  inthatsitttatJon,  and 
then  took  lodgings  in  London  with  a  view  of 
following  the  profession  of  an  author.  Some  of 
his  first  employments  were  those  of  occupying  a 
department  in  the  Monthly  Review,  and  writ-  . 
ing  periodical  papers  in  the  Public  I^ger.  He 
also  published  a  weekly  pamphlet, entitled  "  The 
Bee, '  and  an  "  Enquiry  into  the  State  of  Po- 
lite  Learning  in  Europe."  He  had  been  for  some 
years  exercising  his  pen  in  obscurity,  when,  in 
i^^SthcsuddenJyblazedout  asapoetinhis*'Tra- 
veller,  or  a  Prospect  of  Society."  This  perform- 
ance had  lain  by  him  some  years  in  manuscript, 
and  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  Johnson  that 
he  enlarged  and  finished  it  for  publicaUon.  That 
great  critic  liberally  and  justly  said  that  "  ther« 
had  not  been  so  fine  a  poem  since  Pope's  time." 
The  public  were  equally  sensible  of  its  merit, 
and  it  conferred  upon  him  a  celebrity  which  gave' 
him  an  introduction  to  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent literary  characters  of  the  time.  The  con- 
sequence Goldsmith  obtained  by  this  happy  ef- 
fort  seems  to  have  given  him  singular  notions  of 
his  future  prospects :  he  dressed  I3te  a  physician, 
abstained  from  his  usual  places  of  pleasurabla 
resort,  and  affected  a  dignity  which  he  was  little 
qualified  to  sust^n>  If^he  had  any  idea,  how-« 
ever,  of  figuring  in  a  medical  capacity,  it  was, 
prolnbly  short-lived ;  for  be  continued  asudo- 
ously  to  pursue  his  literary  career.    In  i7<S6 
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mt  ptdtliihed  hU  nord  of  the  ^  Vicar  ofWake-  moil  ^vour.  Goldsmith  cleared  a  considerable 
fieldi"  wluch  had  been  sold  to  a  bookseller  some  sum  by  his  plaf  >  and  it  is  still  occasionally  re- 
yearsbefore,  but  had  been  kept  back  as  the  work  presented  to  applauding  audiences.'  This  was  a 
of  an  anknown'  writer,  and  exciting  no  sanguine  gainful  year  to  him  ;  yet  thoughtless  profusion, 
eipectadons  of  success.  It  was  leceired  with  of  which  the  most  respectable  patt  was  incon- 
tncritcd  applause,  and  has  ever  since  home  a  siderate  bounty  to  authors  and  other  acquaint- 
distinguished  rank  amonr  similar  compositions,  ancc  in  distress ;  together  with  an  unfortunate 
Uc  now  took  rooms  in  uie  Temple,  and'at  the  habit  of  gaining  ;  left  him  considerably  In  debt 
same  time  jwned  with  a  friend  in  a  country-  at  the  close  of  it<  As  no  writer  can  rely  upon 
house.  At  the  latter  be  composed  one  of  his  original  productiona  for  the  supply  of  constant 
most  pleasing  and  successful  works,  a  "  History  wants,  he  continued  to  exercise  his  industry  in 
of  England,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Noble-  compilation.  Besides  a  "  Grecian  History,"  he 
man  to  his  Son,"  two  volumes  iimo.  ~  The  supplied  the  booksellers  with  "  A  History  of 
elegance  and  liberal  spirit  of  this  historical  sketch  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature,"  in  eight  vo- 
calised it  to  be  generally  attributed  to  lord  Lyttle-  lumea  8vo.  1774.  Goldsmith  was  by  no  means 
ton.  That  he  possessed  a  rich  vein  of  comic  a  man  of  science,  but  he  possessed  good  taste 
bamourhe  had  proved  by  his  "  Vicar  of  Wak&>  and  a  cbarming  style ;  and  with  the  help  of  Buf- 
field,"  and  it  was  further  evinced  by  his  comedy  fon  and  other  writers  he  produced  a  work  that 
of  "  The  Goodnatured  Man,"  acted  at  Covent-  was  both  amusing  and  instructive,  erron  txctpt- 
Gorden  in  1768,  Tet  the  piece  was  not  very  td.  Such  was  the  confidence  he  acquired  in  his 
successful ;  which  might  partly  be  attributed  to  skill  at  compilation,  that  he  formed  a  plan  for  a 
defects  of  plot  and  ignorance  of  dramatic  effect,  much  greater  work}  no  less  than  an  Universal 
partly  to  the  fondness  ibr  sentimental  writing.  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  which  he 
which  dien  characterised  the. public  taste.  By  was  to  receive  assistance  from  some  of  his  U- 
gratifying  this  passion,  Kelly  had  about  the  same  terary  fiends  i  but  this  and  all  other  schemes 
time  obtained  great  applause  for  his  "  False  Dc-  were  cut  off  by  his  untimely  death.  A  despond- 
licacy  t"  and  tnis  success  for  ever  lost  him  the  ence  of  mind,  probably  owing  to  consciousness 
friendship  of  G<)ldsmitb,  in  whose  composition  of  the  bad  state  of  bis  aSairs,  had  been  secretly 
envy  had  an  unhappy  predominance.  A  "  K.c^  preying  upon  him>  when,  in  March,  1774,  he 
.man  History,"  in  two  volumes  8to.,  and  a  was  attacked  with  the  symptoms  of  a  low  fever. 
**  History  of  England,"  in  four  volumes  8ro.,  An  over-dose  of  a  powerful  remedy,  taken  upon 
di^laycd.  his  industry  at  this  period,  and  pro-  his  own  judgment,  brought  him  to  such  a  state 
'  cured  him  money,  if  not  fame.  A  periodical  of  debility,  diat  he  sunk  under  the  disease  on  the 
-publication,  called  "The  Gentleman's  Journal,"  tenth  day,  April  4.  He  was  buried  with  little 
.m  which  he  bore  a  share  with  several  odter  attendance  in  the  Temple  church-yard ;  and  a 
writers,  enjoyed  but  a  short  life,  dying,  as  he  monument  has  since  been  erected  to  his  memory 
said,  "  of  too  many  doctors."  in  Westminster-abbey,  with  a  Latin  inscription 

His  poetical  fame  reached  its  summit  in  1770,  by  Pr.  Johnson, 
by  the  publication  of  "  The  Deserted  Village,"  Doctor  Goldsmith  (so  he  was  usually  styled, 
a  charming  piece,  which  was  nntrcraally  admir-  though  only  M.K)  was  a  mandf  little  correct- 
ed. The  price  ofieied  for  it  by  the  bookseller  ness  either  m  his  conduct  or  opinions,  and  was 
^viZt  I  opL)  appeared  to  him  so  exorbitantly  rather  admired  for  his  genius  and  beloved  for  his 
great,  being  nearly  five  shillings  a  couplet,  that  benevolence,  than  solidly  esteemed.  The  best 
he  refused  at  first  to  take  it ;  but  the  sale  the  part  of  hit  moral  character  was  a  warmth  of 
poem  met  with  convinced  him  that  he  might  sensibility,  which  made  him  in  all  fortunes  ready 
jairly  appropriate  that  sura  out  of  the  profit,  to  share  his  purse  with  the  indigent,  and  ren- 
lliis  incident,  proves,  tlAt  whatever  his  vanity  dered  him  in  his  writings  the  constant  advocatfc 
might  bo,  he  was  capable  trf  making  a  modest  .of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  The  worst  feature 
ettifnate  of  his  Jabovi.  Uis  spleen  against  sen-  was  a  malignant  envy  and  jealousy  tA  successful 
timental  comedy  incited  him  to  make  a  bold  ef-  rivals,  which  he  often  displayed  in  a  manner  not 
fort  to  bring  back  the  relish  of  the  pnbUc  for  less  ridiculous  than  offensive.  He  was  one  of 
|)road  humour;  gndtn  177a  he  produced  "She  diose  who  are  much  happier  in  the  use  of  the 
Stoop«  to  Con<|uer,oi  the  Mistakes  of  a  Night."  pen  than  of  the  tongue :  his  conversation  was 
The  characters  and  plot  of  this  piece  certainly  generally  confused,  and  not  seldom  absurd;  and 
nuke  a  aeair  approaen  to  iaxoti  yet  mch.was  ite  Oie'wits  with  whom  he  kept  company  seem  ra- 
<comic  power,'  that  the  spectators  ven-  tickled  thcr  to.haYe  made  him  their  butt,  than  to  have 
into  good  huiQOur,  md.  leceind  it^lwitH  uacomr  listened  to  him  as  an  equal.    Yet,  perhaps,  -  nti 
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wi^T9f|usti>ncwuposMiBedofnwntru«Iiib-        OOUUS,  Jamsi,  ■  Ittcaed  Cbunufiit,  wf 

lw>UT,oiwatcapat>k  of  moiepoigiuncpinnuik-  bom  »t  the  mguo  in  1596.     He  duliagi(UtMl 

tng  tb«  foiblet  ol  iadifitlwlft-  T^  lasl  talent  be  hinudf  at  the  uairersity  of  Leriiat  by  the  ar> 

ku  i'mlvT$d  in  a  r^^y  unuaio^  maoner  in  bis  dour  witli  which  he  purnied  m«  ataif  of  the 

Uo&Dtsbea  ypcm  of  <'  Retaliatiop,"  wiittea  a*  a  Itagmgtti    of  «ntuiuiUe«,    fABosoflt*',    medi- 

i^ni  of  Tctoit  to  the  iocular  att^ckt  nude  upon  ciaej  and  authenatiu.     He  pnticulatiy  atudv- 

him  in  (he  /iuratf  tfui.  Under  the  nu»k  of  epi-  ,ed  himself  to  ths  celc^ted  Srynuiu,  the  An* 

taphs,  be  has  gnen  masterly  sicetcbes  of  same  bic  profeuor,  umbr  v^om  he  KeqaiMd  ut  acou- 

of  the  piincipal  members,  with  a  mixture  of  s»-  rate  ko^vlcd^  of  (he  oricmal  toi^uaa.   In  itfaa 

lious  praise  and  good-buoioured  raillery ;  though  be  aocomsiiMd  in  onbiandor  at  the  United 

sow  aiut  thei)  vcTjnng  in  the  latter  to  tartness-  States  to  Moroicc*,  where  he  presented  to  the 

}]ia  character  of  Qarrick  is  paiticuUrly  severe,  cmpen>r>  Multy  Zeidanta  vequeaf  '     ' 


and  was  so  much  felt  by  that  vain  and  witty  Arabic,  which  eicitcd  great  adniinitioa,  as  boiiig 

actor  as  to  provoke  a  still  sieveier  return  in  kind ;  the  work  of  a  Chrtscian.    The  empesor  deairM 

and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  real  friendship  to  see  him,  and  conTersed  with  him  in  his  own 

could  subsist  between  them  after  those  hostilities.  Lmguage ;  while  Gallus  lepbed  in  Spanish,  ndt 

-   Goldsmith's  literary  fame  stands  highest  as  a  bsing  able  to  pronounce  the  Aiabio.     After  bis 

poet,  in  which  character  a  place  may  be  given  return,  be  succeeded  to  the  Arabic  piofsssorsh^) 

tim  perhaps  at  die  head  of  the  minor  ^lass,  UB-  on -the  <lsath  of  Erpcoiui  in  1614.   He  obtained 

derstaadin^,  too,  the  term  miner  rather  with  re-  pemtissiou  in  i(a  j  to  travel  in  u>e  Levans,  aul 

lation  to  the  quantity,  than  the  excelleiwe,  of  passed  mMe  Ihni  a  year  at  Aleppo,  whence  h» 

compositions.     It  would  not  be  easf  to  point  made  emirskHis  into  Anbia  and  Mc9^>otamia. 

out  in   the  whole   compass  of  English  poetry  "I^enoe  he  ttUTeUed  by  land  to  Constantipoplf, 

pieces  that  are  read  with  more  delight  thaq  "  The  a(  which  ca{»tal  he  made  friends  who  procmed 

Traveller,"  and  "  The  Deserted  Village."    The  him  access  to  meral '"'      "         -^    •      .  ■     . 


During  his  ab- 

elegance  of  the  versificatiDni  the  force  apdi  splen-  ecnce  he  was  ^potnlad professor QfmadMmasicsi 

dour,  yet  simplicity,  of  the  diction*  the  luppy  and  he  returaed  to  Leyden  in   i62g,  and  sK 

mixture  of  animated   gentiment  with  glowing  dowa  to  the  duties  of  bis  double  offiae.   He  died 

description;  are  calculated  to  please  ettuaUy  tfa^  in  i66y,  afeerhawingwith  great  oradit  filiedhj» 

refined  and  the  uncultivated  taste.     The  noial  laboiious  station  nearly  forty  years,  and  passed 

and  philosophical  views  of  society  thfy  exhibit  tfarou^  all  the  acadamical  honours.    Oneatlt 

ar«i    indeed,    objectionable  ;    for  sccufacy   ip  litBiatusc  ia  indebted  to  him  for  several  leatnsd 

those  points,  as  has  already  been  phsetved,  was  works.     He  published  the  "  Saracen  Hlsimysf 

never  our  author's  qualification  ;  yet  vpon  the  Elmacin,"  the  venton  of  which  was  begun  b^ 

whole  they  exert  a  favourable  influence  over  ihi;  Erpeiuaa,  and  completed  by  himself :    also,  a 

heart.     In  addition  to  these  capital  works,  hifl  ^  Life  (^ Tai«eilan,*'  i63<l,wiitteq  by  an  aeii- 

sleasing  ballad  of  "  The  Hermit,"  and  some  short  nent  Arabian  au^or  i  **  'rhis  Aetronomical  £!•- 

tumorous  and  miscellaneous  pieces,  cotcplMc  mcnta  of  Atfeigan,*^  widt  a  -new  vei^m  and 

the  catalogue  of  bis  performances  in  verse.     As  leaned  oonmciUariee ;  an  *^  Arabie  L^xieo*,'' 

4  prose  writer  b«  d^erves  hish  praise  fpr  alyic,  i6s9I  and  a  **  PeniaD  JOiotiviiarTi'*'  pnnted  m 

wnich  he  adapts  with  great  felicity  to  his  wb-  London.     Lalp  in  Kf«  he  KndiM  ^e  Cl)ince«. 

fecti  and  which*  whetpcr  elevated  or  plain,  U  and  became  able  to  read  bo^s  in  tha»  diffleutt 

always  clear,  pure,  and  unafiected.  As  a  thinker,  lanewsQ.     ^^v/i-     MertrL-^A, 

he  has  no  gr-eat  claim  to  depth  or  originality  ;  OC£jUS,  rsvei,   a  leanicd  Stitflli  oarane* 

and  his  humoiir,  though  lively  and  cnterttinin^  Htv  nonk,  was  die  ekter  brother  of  the  pveced'- 

ia  apt  to  run  into  extravagance.     Mtmy  of  bv  ing,  ant)  born  at  Leydcn,  but  la  what  year  we 

compilations  have  all  Uie  merit  that  can  be  re-  aie  not.  informed.    He  entered  when  young 

wired  in  works  of  that  kind  {  and  his  historical  among  the  haF«fboted  Carmelites,  t^  the  r&- 

^ridgments  have  proved  very  use^l  in  the  edo-  Cormadorder  «f  81.  Tbcrcaa,  whm  be  took  tbt 

cation  of  youth.    Dr.  Jolmson's  encomium  in  nameofCsLBiTiMBDKSAiiiTELlDVvim.  hikt 

^  epiuph  may  be  admitted  as  a  just  summary  his  brother,  he  exccMtd  in  lus  knowledge  of  Af 

of  his  literary  character} "  Qui  nullum  fere  scrip  Arabic  hnguan,  and  tau^it  it  ui  iha  sciainary 

hcodi  geavt  non  tetigit^  nullum  quod  tctigit  no*  haigngiiig  *o  his  order  at  Reate,  where  rfiot^ 

incnavi?' — Who  l^t  scarcely  any  kind  of  writ-  inonks  weve  educatedwhQ  wwe  inlended  to  be 

t^  tmtDucbedi   and  adorned  all  he  touched,  aent  en  miesEona  into  the  Sast.    By  the  dioice 

jtttH.  Jftghttr.    fiur^  Jk[0gt»,    I»jfi  frefmd  of  his  superioia,  our  GeKaa  was  daMined  (o  that 

tttP^m.~~A'  acrmc}  aod,  afw  mltkf  afesy  par*  ef  Syria 
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and  Paleatloe,  founded  a  monastery  of  hit  order  an  cmioent  eneuvcTj  and  published  maiv)r  mints, 

fin  mount  Libanus,  over  which  he  ptetiiei  on-  froih  designs  brouglit   from  Jtatjr,  which   arc 

til  he  vras  recalled  to  Rome.     In  that  citf  he  much  esteemed.     Hedied  u)   1017.     Moreri.' 

tfaiemploTcd  as  one  of  the  principal  aari&tants  Nouv.  Did.  Hht, — A. 

of  Serglus  RJsius,  a  maronite,  and  archbishop  of  GOMAR,  Francis,  the  celebrated  opponent 
Datnascai,  in  preparing  his  edition  of  the  Aid-  of  Armitiius,  and  from  whom  the  calviniGtic 
bic  Bible,  which,  after  the  death  of  that  prelate,  party  in  Holland  received  the  name  of  Gomar'tsts, 
Was  published  in  167I}  by  the  direction  of  the  was  born  at  Bruges,  in  the  year  1563.  Hispa*' 
college  D*  Prcpagaitda ;  and  he  had  the  principal  rents  having  embraced  the  protestant  religion, 
dure  in  corrctiting  the  proofsheets  of  that  work,  retired  into  the  palatinate  in  the  year  1578,  for 
Soon  after  it  was  competed,  he  was  appointed  the  Sake  of  professing  their  principles  In  peace 
tFy  the  general  of  the  order,  visitor  of  the  mis*  and  security.  Youns  Gomar  was  now  sent  to 
aions  in  the  East  Indies.  He  died  *hile  fulfil-  the  university  of  Strasburg,  where  for  three  years 
itig  with  great  zeal  the  duties  of  ^at  appoint-  he  was  placed  under  the  instructions  of  the  fa- 
meiU,  at  Sutat,  about  tlie  year  i^ll-  tic  was  mous  John  Sturm  ;  after  which  he  went  to  pur- 
die  uithM  of  translations  into  Arabic  of  "  The  sue  his  studies  at  Newstadt,  whither  the  pro- 
Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  ThotUas  fl  Kern-  fessors  of  Heidelberg  had  been  obliged  to  retire 
pis,"  1663 1 "  Sermons  upon  the  EvatwelistSi"  an  by  the  elector  Lewis,  because  they  were  not  Lu- 
historic"  Discourse  of  St.  GregoryofDecapolisi"  therans.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1582  he 
several  small  devotional  pieces ;  and  a  translation  took  a  journey  into  England,  and  attended  the 
from  the  Arabic  into  Latin  of  "  A  Collection  divinity  lectures  in  the  universities  of  Oxford 
of  Parables  and  Proverbs,"  taken  from  difierent  and  Cambridge.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
Arabic  writers.  Mertri.  Nutni.  DUt.  tCst. — M.  of  bachelor  in  the  year  i  c  84.    The  two  foUow- 

GOLZILTS,  Hubert,  an  eminent  antiquary,  ing  years  he  spent  at  Heidelberg,  where  the  re- 
born at  Venloo  in  ii^S^i  was  the  son  of  formed  professors  had  been  reinstated  in  their 
Roger  Goltz,  a  painter  of  Wortzbuf-g.  Hu-  employments  on  the  death  of  the  elector  Lewis; 
bett  Was  ilistructed  in  his  father's  art,  and  at  in  which  place  he  applied  himself,  with  great 
the  same  time  applied  to  the  study  of  polite  li-  aSuduity  and  succesSi  to  perfect  his  knowledge 
teraluie,  history,  and  antiquities.  He  paTticu-  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Hebrew  languages.  In 
larly  trultivated  tlie  knowledge  of  medals  and  in-  the  yeaf '1587  he  was  invited  to  become  pastor 
ecriptions,  and  spared  neither  labour  nor  ex-  of  tne  Dutch  congregation  at  Frankfort,  and 
pence  in  this  pursuit.  He  resided  for  some  continued  to  discharge  his  ministerial  functions 
years  at  Antwerp,  whencd  in  I558,  he  remov-  in  that  connection  until  the  rear  15931  whenhis 
ed  to  Bruges.  He  took  sevetalioumeys  through  flock  was  entirely  dispersed  oy  persecution.  In 
the  Low-countries,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  the  following  year  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair 
tfvery-where  finding  access  to  the  cabinets  of  thft  of  theologies  professor  at  Lcyden;  and  after  he 
Curious,  and  enriching  his  collection  with  the  had  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 
monuments  of  antiquity.  His  reputation  ob-  vinity  at  Heidelberg,  entered  on  the  duries'  of 
dined  for  him  the  citizenship  of  Rome,  and  he  that  new  employment.  From  this  time  nothing 
Was  honoured  by  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  is  rehted  concerning  him  worthy  of  particular 
Ferdinand  and  other  persons  rt  rank.  He  died  mention  before  the  year  1 603,  when  fames  Ar-. 
at  Bruges  In  I583.  Golzius  was  i  printcy,  minius  was  appointed  his  colleague  m  the  pto- 
painter,  and  engraver  in  wood,  as  well  as  a  fessorship  of  divinity.  This  celebrated  man  bad 
writer.  He  published  "  Fasti  Romani  ex  Anti-  no  sooner  entered  on  his  ofEce,  than  he  openly 
quis  numismatibus  8c  marmoribus,"  folio :  declared  and  maintained  his  opinions  in  opposi- 
"  Icones  Imp.  Romanomm  &  series  Austriaco-  tion  to  those  of  Calvin^  and  made  many  converts ' 
rum,'*fbKo; — these  arc  efiigieS  of  emperors.iroih  in  the  university.  He  soon,  however,  met  with 
medals,  &c.  from  Julius  Cssai  to  Charles  V. :  a  zealous  arid  violent  adversary  ia  Gomar,  who 
**  Julii  Csesatis  &  Augusti  Vit.  ex  aumttmatl-  dbputed  with  him  in  the  schools  of  Leyden  i 
bus :"  "  Sicilia  &  Magna  Grsecia  ex  numismaL"  pubfishcd  treatises  to  excite  the  orthodox  to  make 
folio  ;  a  Work  of  great  erudition  and  much  es-  a  firm,  stand  agunst  his  doctrines,  which  he  re- 
teemed  :  "  Fasri  Consulares  /*  "  Hiesaurus  An-  presented  to  be  profane  and  impious ;  and  en- 
tiquitatum."  All  his  works  were  printed  to-  deavoured  to  provoke  against  hun  the  indigna- 
gether  at  Antwerp,  in  three  volumes  foGoi  tiwi  of  the  states  of  HoUand,  before  whom  the 
1645  and  1708. — A.  two  combatants  disputed  twice  in  ihp  year  1608. 

HENRY  GOLTZIUS,  or  Golts,  bom  at  On  one  of  those  occasions,  when  Barnevelt  in  2 

Mulbracht  in  ibe  duchy  of  Juliers  In  t  jj8j  was  short  address  to  them  declared  ^at  he  thanked 
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God  that  their  controrersiec  did  not  ftScct  the  warde,  by  repeated  reductions,  brought  down  to 
fnndamental  articles  of  the  christian  religion,  four  hundred,  ill  paid.  He  was  also  gentleman  in 
Go  mar  protested,  "that  he  would  not  appear  ordinary  of  the  Ung's  chamber,  and  had  some  pa- 
before  the  throne  of  God  with  Aiminius's  cr-  trons  of  rank;  yet  he  passed  his  life  in  a  state  little 
rOTS }"  by  which  protestation  he  virtually  assum-  above  indigence.  "  Malherbe,"  said  he,  "  died 
ed  the  seat  of  infallibtlity,  and  presumptuously  poor,  and  I  live  as  he  died."  He  took  a  seat 
act  limits  to  the  extent  of  the  divine  grace  and  among  the  wits  and  poets  of  the  time,  was  a  con- 
mercy.  In  our  articles  Arminius  and  Epis-  stant  visitor  at  the  hotel  de  Rambouillet,  and  waa 
coTius,  we  have  already  related  the  issue  of  oneof  the  first  members  of  the  French  academy, 
these  dilutes.  When,  upon  the  death  of  At-  Hewassozcalousforitsgreatobject,thepuittyof 
minius,  V orstiua,  who  was  of  the  same  senti-  the  language,  that  he  once  proposed  to  tl^  acade- 
ments,  was  proposed  to  become  his  successor,  midans  that  they  should  bind  themselves  by  oath 
Gomar  and  his  party  used  all  their  diligence  to  to  use  no  words  but  such  as  were  approved  by  % 
prevent  his  appointment,  but  without  success,  majovity  of  the  society.  Gombauld  was  ready 
This  defeat  determined  Gomar  no  longer  to  con-  at  repartee.  He  had  once  been  reading  a  piece 
tinue  in  a  situation  where  his  adversaries  were  of  his  composition  to  cardinal  Richelieu,  who 
daily  increasing  in  numbers  and  reputation  ;  and  remarked,  "  Here  are  some  tilings  that  1  do  not 
in  tne  year  1611  he  resigned  his  post  accord-  understand:"  "  That  is  not  my  fault,"  replied 
ingly,  and  retired  to  Middieburg.  In  that  city  the  poet ;  and  the  cardinal  thought  proper  to 
he  of&cbted  as  minister,  and  delivered  public  afi^ct  not  to  hear  him.  His  wit  did  not  Icaye 
lectures  till  the  year  1614,  when  he  accepted  him  in  his  old  age,  for  his  latest  publication  was 
of  an  invitation  to  become  professor  of  divinity  a  collection  of  epigrams.  By  means  of  regu- 
in  the  academy  at  Saumur.  After  exercising  larity  and  sebriety  he  protracted  his  life  to  an  ai^ 
that  employment  for  four  years,  he  removed  to  vanced  period,  dying  in  1666.  The  works  of 
the  university  of  Groningen,  where  he  was  first  this  writer  were  tragedies,  tragicomedies,  pa^ 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  divinity,  and  torals,  romances,  sonnets,  epigrams,  &c.  which 
afterwards  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  language.  He  obtained  reputation  in  their  time,  but  are  at  pre- 
was  present  in  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  took  an  sent  little  esteemed.  Boileau  reckons  his  sonnets 
active  part  in  procuring  the  unjust  and  perse-  among  those  of  which  there  are  scarcely  two  or 
cuting  decrees  by  whidi  the  Arminians  were  three  good  out  of  a  thousand.  Healsoeni^cd 
condemned,  and  proscribed  as  corrupters  of  the  in  theological  controversy,  and  wrote  "  Trea- 
true  ^ith,  and  enemies  to  their  country.  He  tises  and  Letters  concerning  Religion,"  in  fa- 
was  also  concerned  in  revising  the  translation  of  vour  of  the  principles  of  the  Protestants.  £a/ie> 
the  Old  Testament,  printed  at  Lcyden,  with  Moreri,  Nouv.  Diet.  Hut. — A. 
notes,  in  the  year  1637.  He  died  at  Gronin-  GOMBERVILLE,  Makin  lb  Roi,  sieur 
gen  in  1641,  deservedly  commended  for  his  de,  a  man  of  letters,  was  bom  in  1599  at  Chey- 
grcat  learning,  particularly  in  the  oriental  Ian-  reuse  in  the  diocese  of  Paris.  He  made  himself 
guages,  but  under  the  reproach  of  having  dis-  known'st  the  age  of  fourteen  by  a  collection  of 
graced  his  character  as  a  christian  minister,  by  quatrains  in  honour  of  old  age.  Some  romances 
bis  bigotry  and  intolerance.  The  difiercnt  trea-  and  other  works  gave  him  a  reputation  which 
tises  whim  he  wrote  on  controvcrdal  and  other  caused  him  to  be  one  of  the  number  of  literary 
Bubiects  were  collected  together,  and  printed  men  assembled  by  cardinal  Richelieu  In  1635, 
at  Amsterdam,  In  the  year  164$.  Bayte.  M^  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  French  acade- 
rtri.  JUosb,  Hist.  Mcel.  Sac.  XVJI.  tect.  it.  my.  He  pronounced  a  discourse  before  this 
ptr.H.^M.  assembly,  of  which  the  thesis  was,  "that  when 

GOMBAULD,  John  Ogier  di,  a  French  an  age  has  produced  an  excellent  hero,  persons 
poetof  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of  are  found  capable  of  pral^ng  him;!'  a  topic 
St.  Just  de  LttSSac,  in  Saintonge.  He  was  a  worthy  of  the  adulatory  spirit  of  the  time  1  At 
younger  son  of  a  gentleman  of  the  protestant  re-  the  age  of  forty-five,  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the 
tigion,  to  which  he  adhered.  Possessing  more  recluses  of  the  Port-royal  inspired  him  with  the 
Quality  than  wealth,  after  finishing  his  educa-  resolution  of  laying  aside  novel-writing,  and 
^on  at  Bourdeauz,  he  came  to  Pans  about  the  consecrating  his  pen  to  religion.  Heevenadopt- 
time  of  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  and  frequented  ed  a  penitentiary  course  of  life ;  but  it  is  said 
the  court  of  queen  Mary  de  Medicis.  He  so  that  his  zeal  slackened  afterwards.  He  is,  how- 
well  ingratiated  himself  with  her,  that  he  ob-  ever,  mentioned,  in  high  terms  of  commendation 
tained  a  pension  of  one  thousaad  two  hundred  by  Flechier,  who  speaks  of  him  as  having  joined 
ciownSj  which  the  necessities  of  the  time  after-   the  christian  virtues  to  those  of  morality.    He 
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jSied  tn  1674,'  Hts  worfts  are ;  **  Pflcstes  Df- 
Tcrses,"  m  the  coliection  of  Lomenie  de  Brienne ; 
jtjf  these,  his  sonnets  on  tJic  Holy  Sacrament, 
and  on  Solitude,  are  thought  exceHent :  Ro- 
mances, viz.  "  Poieiandre  ;"  "  La  Cytherea  ;" 


Tti,  bem't«t  Paris  io  1684,  wasthe  daughter  of 
Paul  Poisson,  an  actor.  Don  Gabriel  de  Go- 
mel, a  Spanish  gentleman,  married  her  with 
the  hopes  of  finding  a  resource  against  in- 
digence in  her  talents.     She,  on  the  other  hand, 


**  hi  Jeune   Alcidiane  ;"  these  are  hlkd  with  took  him  far  a  man  of  fortune  -,  but  finding  her 

improbable    events  related  with  prolixity,    but  mistake,  she  sat  down  to  obtain  a  Itveliheml  by 

were  Tor  a  time  popuhr :  "  Discours   sur  les  writing.     Her  fertile  pen  poured  forth  a  great 

Vertus  &  Ics  Vices  de  I'Histoire,  &  de  la  Ma-  variety  of  productions  of  the  gallant  and  roman- 

iiierc  de  bien  ecrire;"  a  sensible  and  judicious  tic  class,  which  were  much  read  at  the  time, 

performance :  an  edition  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  and  still  continue  to  furnish  amusement  to  th« 

the  Duke  dc  Nevers,"  with  additions  :  "  A  Re-  indolent.     Of  these  the  principal  arc  :   "  Lea 

lationof  the  River  of  thd  Amazons,"  from  the  Journees  Amusantcs,"    eight  volumes   limo.  { 

Spanish  :  "  La  Doctrine  des  Meurs  tirie  de  la  "  Anecdotes  Pcrsancs,"  two  volumes   lamo.  i 

Philosophic  dcs  Stolques ;"  a  work  more  in  re-  "  Hist.  Secr^e  de  la  Conquete  de  Grenade  j" 

quest  for  hs  hundn.-d  plates,  than  for  the  hun-  "  Hisloirc  du  Contte  d'Oxford,  avec  celle  d'Eos^ 

dred  discourses  illustrating  them.  He  wrote  some  tache  de  St.  Pierre;"  "  La  Jeune  Alcidiane;" 

other  pieces,  now  consigned  to  oblivion.     His  ■"  Les  Gent  nouvelles  Nouvellcs,"  eight  volumes 

learning  was  superficial;  and  Menage  asserts  that  lamo^     Mad.  de  Gomez  also  wrote  some  tn- 

he  did  not  understand  Latin,  which,  however,  -  gedies,  but  her  genius  had  not  strcngtli  enough 

he  often  quotes.  Martri.  Nauv.  Diet.  Hist. — A.  for  this  species  of  composition.     She  died  at 

,     GOMEZ  DE  CIVIDAD  REAL,  Alvarez,  *e  age  of  eighijMix  in   1770,     Npuv.  Did, 

%  modem  Latin  poet,  was  born  in  1488  at  Gua-  Hist. — A. 

dalaxara  in  Spain.  He  was  page  of  honour  to  GONDEBAUDi  or  Gdhsobals,  third  kii^ 
the  archduke  Charles,  afterwards  emperor.  Hb  of  (life  Burgundians,  though  only  a  barbniatt 
married  a  natural  daughter  of  the  duke  d'Infan-  ruler  over  ntbarians,  deserves  recording  as  a 
tado,  and  died  in  155*.  Gomez  possessed  a  legislator.  He  was  one  of  the  sotis  either  of 
great  faeility  in  writing  Latin  verse,  which  he  Gondicaire  Or  of  his  son  Gundiac,  and  by  the 
proved  by  several  works  of  considerable  length,  massacre  of  his  brother  Chilperic,  after  a  civil 
Phese  are,  "Thalia  Christiana,"  or  the  Triumph  war  between  them,  obtained  the  crown  of  Bur- 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  twenty-five  books;  **  Musa  -gundy  in  491.  He,  however,  euSered  his 
Paulina,  or  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  in  elegiac  youngest  brother  Godegesil  to  possess  the  in- 
verse; "  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon;"  "  '1  he  dependent  principality  of  Geneva.  In  the  first 
Seven  Penitential  Psalms  1"  "  Dc  Principis  Bur-  year  of  his  reign,  under  pretence  of  assisting 
eundl  Militia  quam  Velleris  aurci  vocant.  Lib.  Odoacer-  against  Theodoric,  he  entered  Italy, 
V."  This  last  poem,  on  the  order  of  the  Golden  and  carrying  fire  and  sword  through  .Emilia  and 
Fleece,. is  reckoned  his  master-piece  ;  indeed,  its  Liguria,  made  a  great  number  of  captives,  many 
Subject  seems  more  favourable  for  poetry  than  ofwhom  he  afterwards  liberated  without  ransom, 
those  of  Che  others,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  at  the  request  of  Epiphaniua  bishop  of  Pavia.  Iti 
conceive  that  he  could  happily  introduce  the  499  he  assembled  a  council  at  Lyons  in  order 
'*  Ovidian  graces"  attributed  to  him.  He  also  to  eSect  a  reconciliation  between  the  Catholics 
composed  poems  in  the  Spanish  language,  but  and  Arians,  but  without  success.  He  himself 
their  reputation  is  not  great.  BoHUt  Jugim.  its  adhered  to  the  latter  party,  in  which  he  had 
Savans.     Mereri. — A.  been  educated.     At  this  time  Clovis  king  of  the 

GOMEZ  DE  CASTRO,  Alvarez,  a  native  Franks,  who  had  married  Clotilda  daughter  of 

of  St,  Eulaiia,   near  Toledo,  was  educated  at  Gondebaud's  murdered  brother  Chilperic,  was 

Alcala,  where  he  obtained  a  high  character  for  preparing  to  make  war  upon  the  fiurgundian 

learning.     He  was  recommended  to  Philip  H.,  king.     He  was  joined  by  Godegesil,  whom  he 

who  engaged  him  to  prepare  an  edition  of  tlie  bad  seduced  from  his  allegiance  to  his  brother ; 

works  of  St.  Isidore,  which  death  prevented  him  and  entering  Burgundy,  he  defeated  Gondcbaud 

from  completing.     He  composed  several  works  at  Dijon.     The  vanquished  king  Red  to  Avig- 

in  prose  and  verse,  of  which  the  most  esteemed  non,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Clovis^  but  a 

is  a  "  Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,"  inserted  in  a  negociation  being  sCt  on  Toot,  the  Frank  was 

collection  of  the  writers  on  Spanish  history,  contented  with  rendering  the  Burgundian  ni- 

Gomez  died  in  1580,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  butary,  and  returned  to  his  own  country.    Gon- 

J\foriri. — A.  dcbaud  then  revenged  himself  of  his  unfaithhil 

GOMEZ,   Magdalen-Angelica  Foissoh  brother,  whom  he  surprised  and  put  to  death. 
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~  From- dut  time  he  rdgned  peunUf  onrdie  "Thit  4e  6fitiUfd«  Mf  it  it  toa  i^ftt  >b1 

whole  BuTgnndian  nation)  Whom  he  rendered  call  it  a  verf  pretty  eoa^tnUmm  of  divinitf.* 

flouriihing  by  the  arts  of  ciTilitnion,  and  by  x  M.  Gonet  wu  ako  the  author  of  a  "  Maanale 

jegular  system  of  laws.     These  were  in  genctal  TlioinUtaruinj  sea  brevis  Tbeologise  Ctmaa,* 

fiwnded  upon  the  simple  principles  of  equity,  which  has  passed  through  difennt  cditioni,  of 

and  display  considerable  sagacity  in  preventing  which  the  best  was  published  at  Lyons  is  i6ii« 

all  causes  of  dispute  ;  yet  mcy  enjoin  the  bar-  in  folio  {  and  **  Diiscrtatio  Theoliwica  lie  Pro* 

barism  of  judicial  combats,  which  the  legisbtor  habilitate,"  1664,  iimo.  Ba^.  AUrtti-^-Vl. 
justified  as  an  inference  from  the  admitted  doc-        GONGOR.A,  Lbwis,  a  celebrated  SpaMsIt 

frine  of  the  interference  of  a  particular  pro-  poet,  was  bom  at  Cordova  in  1^62.    His  tuher 

vidcncf  in  human   affairs.     The  Buigondian  was  Francis  des  Argoret  i  Us  mother,  Eleaaora 

code)  called,  "  La  Loi  -  Gombettc,"  has  beta  de  Om^ora,  of  a  noble  fanily,  whose  name  tht 

BubUshcd  in  several  collections  of  ancient  laws,  son  look.     He  studied  at  Salamanca,  and,  being 

Gondebaud  died  in  ^16,  and  it  it  lamented  that  brought  up  to  the  ehurdi,  was  made  dnaplaiB 

he  continued  in  the  arian  heresy,  though  he  had  .to  the  king,  and  a  prebendary  in  the  cathedral 

pvon  fre^uoit  imimittions  of  his  intention  ts  of  Cordova,  where  he  died  in  \6^^.    Gongora 

^in  the  Catholics,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  obtained  high  reputatioil  by  his  poemi^  of  whi^ 

controlling  the  dinflection  of  diat  party.    Two  a  volume  m  quarto  was  published  tinder  the 

of  his  letter<i  upon  theological  topics,  to  Avin^  title  at  "  Ofarat  de  Dna.  Louis  de  Gongora>y- 

bishap  of  Viennc,  are  extant,     univtrs-  Hut.  Argon-"    They  conust  of  a  Variety  Of  com- 

Mtrtri.  ■   Gibbon. — A.  posjtWHH,  diieiy  of  the  ihoiter  kind,  etpedally 

QONETj  JoHM-BiPTiST,  ft  Ficnch  domioh-  lyrical,  in  whidi  style  be  m  mu^  ekeoled,  as 

can  friar  in  the  seventeenth  centnry,  was  bom  to  be  termed  by  his  countrymen  "  dte  princu  of 

•t  Bsziete  in  the  year  1611S.     H^  tmbramd  the  lyric  poets."    As  it  is  impossible  for  a  tbreigner 

ecektiatlical  life  when  he  was  levantcen  yeatv  to  enter  fully  into  the  rebtive  merits  of^die 

of  a«>  and. in  the  year  1640  ms  admittod  to  poetry  of  another  country,  the  opinion  of  the 

^x  <^gree  of  doctor  by  the  university  of  Bout^  natives  coooeming  their  o\vn  auuton  is  to  be 

deaua.     From  that  time  he  filled  the  chair  of  regarded  with   deference,   making  allowance* 

professor  of  theology  in  that  university  until  for  their  prejudices  in  Favour  of  their  own  pc- 

the  year  1671,  when  he  was  aj^inted  pro-  culiar  taste.      From  this  criterion  h  appears 

vtndal  of  his  order.     In  the  year  iCiyj  he  r*-  that  Gongora  detcrves  a  high  rank  among  the 

turned  hit  labours  as  professor,  which  he  coa-  Spanish' poets,  for  that  artificial  elevation  of 

tioued  for  two  years  longer.     He  died  at  hit  language,    and    uncommon    turn  of  thought, 

native   plate  in   1681,  when  about   sixty-five  which  are  (or  were)  the  characteristics  of  die 

yean  01  age.     Bayle  sftyS]  that  he  caused  the  poetry  of  Uiat  nation.     So  much,  indeed,  did 

famous  provincial  letters  of  M.  Pascal  to  be  n*  surpass  in  these  qualities,  that  he  had  oian^ 

Mproved  of  by  the  uniTersity  of  Bourdcaux,  by  ccnsurera  in  his  own  country,  though  he  also 

which  means  he  exposed  himsdf  to  the  indig-  met  with  as  many  and  at  warm  defenders.    It 

Aation  and  hatred  of  the  Jesuits.     This  «tatc<  is  allowed,  however,  that  in  his  pursmit  of  »hat 

ment,  however,  hat  been  contested  by  other  was  new  and  extraordinary,  bo  adopted  a  style 

Wtiters  t  who  argne  against  its  probability  from  which  is  often  difficult  to  be  comprehended  1^ 

the  circumstance,  that  one  object  of  those  let-  the  Spaniards  themselves,  and  would  prob^y 

ters  is  to  expose  to  ridicule  the  order  of  which  produce  more  disgust  than  admiration  in  lea^ 

'    he  was  a  member,  and  some  of  the  opinions  to  crs  accustomed  to  more  correct  models.    He 

which  he  was  xtiatously  attached  t  and  M.  Jo)y  is  applauded  for  having  enriched  the  language 

onintttnit  that  Gonet  publicly  anacked  those  by  Uk  introduction  of  a  number  of  Latin  word^ 

letters,  and  their  commentator  Mt  Nichole,  at  happily  employed.     Mareri, — A. 
the  time  when  he  is  lupposed  to  have  been        GONSALVO,  Hernandez  de  Cordova,  an 

taking  measures  for  securing  thor  favourable  eminent  Spanish  commander,  distingmslicd  by 

reception.     M.  Uoofet  was   the   author  of  a  the   title  of  the  Grtat  Captain,  was   bom  in 

system  of  divinity,  entitled  "  Clypeua  Theo-  1443.     He  was  the  son  of  Peter  Hernandez  de   ■ 

legise  Hioniisticie,  contn  oovos  ejus  Impugna-  Cordova,  laid  of  Agullar,  ^nd  of  Khira  de  Her- 

•orciy,"    BmC  pi^^hod  at  Bour^aux  in  1666,  rera.     Brought  up  to  arms,  he  signalised  him- 

ftc.  in  ei^teen  volumM  lUao.)  Md  afterwards  self  m  a  war  against  Portugal,  and  under  the 

U  Parit  in  ^669^  enlarged  with  several  pic-  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  served  in  the 

£tces  Mid'diasertatwM,  m  five  v<dunM«  folio,  conquest  of  Grenada.     Ferdinand  placed  him  at 

Bayle^is  hit  vtiial  saKattit  way;,  observes,  dtc  head  of  a  body  of  troops  sent  fatto  Naples 
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ta  MKcour  iU,  king,  Fcf^iwutdt  n^^mt  ChaHc? 
Vllt.  of  Fnace  i  and  Vy  liU  i^sutincs  »lin(»t 
the  wlicde  of  that  Viq^om  wu  TecQTsrcd  from 
Uie  French.  The  i[iTt|  of  8p»in,  howfever, 
formed  a  design  of  tupnlanting  the  s^^t  king 
of  Naples,  Frederic,  aoa  ootkiog  a  partiuoa  gf 
the  couatry  with  Icvic  2II>  of  France  -,  and 
Goosalrq  was  enpJuytd  to  execute  thU  pro- 
joct.  He  was  complexly  auccesafi;!  in  it,  and 
secured  for  hit  ciaater  ApuUa  aad  C^abna, 
after  having  io  ipt  takon  Tar^to  hj  capitu- 
lation. Alphonso  son  of  Frederic  vas  u:t  the 
[dace,  and  Gonsalvo  swQre  upon  the  holy  sacrar 
ment  thai  he  should  enjoy  his  liberty ;  b^t 
after  the  surrender,  preteoaing  new  orders  irom 
his  sorereign,  he  sent  the  prince  as  a  captive 
into  SfiaiO'  The  Spaniib  ionwr  was  indeed 
little  exeniplified  either  by  this  general  or  his 
masixr.  It  was  not  long  btfore  the  two  par- 
titioning powers  began  to  quarrel  with  each 
Atherj  ana  the  French,  being  first  prepared* 
CKpclIcd  the  Spaniarda  from  most  of  the  places 
they  possessed,  while  Gonsalvo  was  obliged  to 
retire  with  his  troops  to  Barlctta,  destitute  of 
money,  provisions,  and  anunuaitian.  Uavinf 
lecetTcd  a  supply  of  the  latfer  iiom  the  Veo^ 
ttanS)  he  attacked  the  French,  who  had  ink 
prttdeatly  divided  their  forces,  and  In  1503  de* 
leated  first  d'Aufaigne  at  Seminara,  and  then 
the  viceroy  duke  de  Nemour;  (who  was  slajm 
in  the  battle)  at  CerignoJa.  On  May  14th  itf 
that  year  he  entered  Naples  in  trium^.  Fer* 
dinand,  Qteantime,  doubtful  of  the  ewnt,  hg4 
negociated  a  treaty  with  Lewis,  confirming  their 
former  partition  \  but  upon  the  intelligence  of 
fhe  great  success  of  Goasalvo,  he  refused  (9 
ratify  it.  X'Cwis  made  great  cfibrts  to  retrieve 
hit  aSaira,  but  the  Spanish  g|eneral  at  length 
B^Uged  the  French  cntireLy  to  evacuate  the 
kingdom  of  Naples-  Hit  eipineot  services  were 
rewarded  wi^  the  constableship  of  that  king- 
flov*  aad  the  dukedovs  of  Terranova,  St.  Ao- 
•|eks  MtA,  ether  estates,  and.  he  rcqwacd,  thcis 
(A  I^^  hoitoui  and  aitfhonty.  Qivt  Ferdioand, 
vboN  own  wfnt  of  Uth  led  him  to  su^^cct 
treadKry  in  otliienii  becane  «pp(^^«re  thaf 
ie  entetained  a  Unfi  of  kc«unjg  Naples  fof 
'    ■       of  recal.to  " 


king  oD  Icavine  Naglw  took  biiQ  vmj  «ith 
hitn,  Th<;y  had  an  interview  at  5>vona  with 
Lewis  XTI'i  who  shewed  his  esteem  for  Goq- 
^jlvo  b^  decorating  him  with  a  giild  chain  taken 
from  ha  own  neck,  and  causing  him  to  sup  at 
the  same  table  with  himself  The  republic  of 
Venice  likewise  made  him  scvcraj  rich  presents, 
together  with  a  decree  written  in  letters  of  gold, 
by  which  the  great  council  constituted  him  a 
noble  "Venetian.     He  sent  the  presents  to  Fej- 


.,  wA  be  scat  leMenof  recal.to  (|saiv> 
ItHotiibkh.  the  |pastalmeat«d^  eluded  upoif 
lUSntat  fnsofit.  *!^  ling  of  A^K^w  at 
lng4i  itotrmine^t  10  m  diithv  in  KFsw,  and 
CD  i^o^t^apnipiuadByblsqueeivVaiiiW  to 
Italy  witk  a  ban  4**'*  *p4  wat  out  tt  Geao^ 
\j  G«t*4n.  iWy  vmti  NaplfW  ia^fi^ 
»  WPVV^  llftSMMp  aiid.  th«  a^ditipaal  dukfr> 
4nt%  ^  $im  wu  Mof nx«4  WPi^  the  Qrea* 


self."  O'l  arriving  in  Spain  he  was  command- 
ed to  retire  to  ms  own  estate  in  Grenada, 
where  he  tjied  in  'S'S*  at  the  age  of  geventy- 
two<  The  Great  Captain  was  a  nrm  discipliq- 
arian,  a  gKat  m3st«  of  the  art  of  war,  but 
not  dhtio^uuhed  for  generosity  gf  SQatiment. 
Mad.  Univers.  Hin.  Monri.  Nouv.  2>ut. 
Hist.— A. 

CONZAGA,  LdcBrtia,  a  celebrated  lady 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  waj  daughter  of  Pirro 
GoQzaga,  lord  of  Gaazuolo,  and  of  Camtllf 
Bentivogiio.  She  received  a  literary  educglioi^ 
and  it  is  mentioned  that  the  celehrattd  Ban> 
deUo  was  one  of  her  nvutcrs,  and  explained 
Euripides  to  her-  She  married  at  fat)rtee|i 
Gianpaola  Manfroni  of  Ferrarj,  which  proved 
an  unfortunate  union^  since  her  husband^  qq  ac- 
count of  a  plot  against  the  tfe  of  duke  Her- 
cules II.,  W33  capitally  condemjied  ia  t54(S> 
The  dute,  herder,  was  contemed  with  keq^ 
ing  him  in  perpetual  confinement*  under  whi^ 
he  died  in  155  7.  Hif  faithful  spouse,  I^cretl^, 
employed  every  me^a  to  obtain  hi^  liber^ioai 
and  among  the  letters  attributed  to  her  are 
some  to  Jmost  all  the  powers,  in  Europe,  iq^- 
ploring  their  intercession ;  and  even  one  to  the 
^nd-scignior,  instigating  bim  to  make  ^n  Mr 
tack  upon  the  fortress  where  htj  husband  VJti> 
confined ;  but  these  letters,  with  the  rest  of  9 
eoUcction  nrinted  in  be>  name,  are  tjow  ao 
knowlcdged  to  hare  been  compoKd  by  Ortcnp' 
sio  Lan£  lb  is  one  of  the  bad  effect*  of  Um^ 
ftTj  impostures*  that  they  Uirow  uncertainly 
upon  every  thins  coati^tea  with,  the  name  asr 
qumed  upon  such  occasibas*  It  is  become  dii^ 
cuU^  therefare*  to  assi^  to  this  lady  her  proper 
{toruoD  of  literary  ment ;  thoiwh  mini  tbc  Terr 
circumstance  of  tJieae  suppotitiriotit  letters,  if 
cannot  be  doubted  that  she  had  acquired  grasf 
reputation  fixr  the  ejegaQcc  of  bCTpen  by  her 
T^  compocitims.  She  was  panegyiisea  ^ 
most  of  the  learned  in  Italy  in  her  rime,  unong 
the  rest  by  Ju^us  Cesar  Se^di^^  ap4  a  ^lole 
ifqlHp]^  (J  noemi  m  ]jfin  pn\ff  In  di£mtt 
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witliora  was  published  at  Bologna  in  icffj.  of  Us  order^  <]ied  at  RoAie  in  tfie  year  1705!, 
Severalof  her  works  were  pntited,  one  of  wniui  Among  other  pieces,  he  was  the  author  of  an 
was  a  small  volume  of  poems.  She  remained  acute  treatise  "  On  the  Doctrine  of  Proba- 
single  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  bility,"  KS94,  felio  i  in  which  he  ab)y  refute j 
placed  her  two  daughters,  the  survivors  of  four  the  opinions  on  that  subject  maintained  by  the 
children,  in  a  convent.  She  died  at  Mantua  greater  part  of  tiie  Casuists  belonging  to  his 
in  15715.  BayU,  Aforeri.  Tiraboschi — A.  society:  but  he  did  not  attempt  dogmatically  to 
GONZAGA,  SciPio,  cardinal,  bom  in  1542,  impose  his  sense  of  the  doctrine  on  the  brother- 
was  son  of  Charles  count  of  St.  Martino,  of  hood,  declaring  that  he  wmte  merely  in  the 
the  branch  of  the  Gonzagas  dukes  of  Sab-  character  of  an  indiridual,  and  not  as  general. 
bioneta.  He  was  carefully  instructed  in  letters,  He  had  a  contemporary,  named  Emuakubl 
and  sent  to  study  at  Padua,  where  he  distin-  Gohzalez-Tellez,  who  was  a  professor  of 
guisbed  himself  in  classical  literature.  In  that  law  in  the  university  of  Salamanca,  and  pnb- 
city  he  instituted  the  academy  Degli  Etcrei,  of  lished  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Decretals," 
which  he  wag  the  head  and  patron;  and  some  16931  *"  ^"^  volumes  folio.  Dupin,  Nouv. 
of  his  verses  appear  in  their   first  publication  in  Did.  Utit.—M. 

15157.      He  ^erwards  turned  his  Studies  to        GOODWIN,  John,  a  learned  English  di- 

tMology  and  philosophy,  in  which  he  acquired  Tine  and  acute  defender  of  Arminianism  in  the 

a  great  name.     The  learned  Muretus  in  1571  Seventeenth  century,  was  a  man,  says  Granger, 

dedicated  to  him  the  first  volume  of  his  Orations  **  who  made  more  noise  in  the  world  than  any 

with  a  high  panegyric.     Guarini  submitted  his  other  person  of  his  age,  rank,  and  profession, ' 

Pastor  Fido  to  hia  criticism,  and  he  held  an  in-  He  was  bom  in  the  year   1593,  but  at  what 

timate  correspondence  with  Tasso.    On  account  place  we.  are  not  informed.     His  academical 

of  some  difference  with  the  duke  of  Mantua,  education   he   received  at  Qneen's  college,  in 

lie  was  anested   at  Rome  by  order  of  pope  Cambridge;  and  after  he  was  admitted  into 

Gregory  XIII. ;  but  he  was  liberated  by  Six-  orders  was  much  admired  for  the  erudition  and 

tus    v.,  who   created   him    cardinal   in    1587.  elegance  which  distinguished  his  pulpit  compo- 

Hc  died  at  Sanmanino  in   1593.     He  left  in  sitions.     In  the  year  1633  he  was  presented  to 

MS.  commentaries  of  his  own  life,  written  in  the  vicarage  of   St.   Stephen,    Golem an-strcet, 

elegant  Latin,     tirahoscbi.     Moreri. — A.  London;  trom  which  he  was  ejected  in  1645, 

GONZAGA, VESFASiiH,dukeofSabbioneta,  by  the  committee  for  plundered  ministers,  bc- 

bom  in   1531,  obtained  great  reputation  as  a  cause  he  refused  to  baptise  the  children  of  his 

commander  in  the  service  of  Charles  V.  and  parishioners  promiscuously,  and  to  administer 

Philip  n.     He  is,  however,  chiefly  worthy  of  the  sacrament  to  his  whole  parish.     He  had  the 

commemoration  as  a  splendid  promoter  of  the  hardiness  to  introduce  Armtnianism  among  the 

arts  and  sciences.    He  built  from  the  ground  the  Calvinists,  which  he  defended  with  great  zea! 

little  city  of  Sabbioneta,  wiiich,  for  the  breadth  and  spirit,  both  in  his  sermons  and  his  writings: 

and  regularity  of  its  streets,  the  architecture  of  He  also  adopted  and  maintained  the  independ- 

thc  private  houses^  the  beauty  of  the  churches,  ent  form  of  church  government.  ■   It  is  hard  tti 

the'  elegance    of    the  public    places,   and    the  say  whether  he  discovered  more'  courage  an3 

Statues  and  pictures  which  adorn  the  whole,  adroitness   id  attacking  of  rcpdiing    his   cpl 

trdted  universal  admiration.     He  also  founded  poneiits.     It  is  certain  that  he  hada  powerful 

hi  it  a  public  school  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  body  to  deal  with,  as  Calamy  remarks-;'"  T^ 

languages,  to  which  he  invited  as  a  professor  he  was  a  man  by  himself;  was  against  ereftr 

TiAarioNizzoli,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  inan,  and  had  ever?  man  almtist  against  htnfi 

the  age.     His  palace  was  always  full  of  men  of  He  had  a  clear  h^Sf  a  flu»it-tti^^e,  ajibm^ 

learning,  of  whom  he  was  the  liberal  patron,  trating  spirit^  and  a  ni?rvelfeus  ,^ii1ty  fi  'd«C 

He  employed  the  celebrated  Scammozl  in  the  scanting'otr  S^rtptS^SJ" "  He'was  -iT^ircrtuom 

erection  of  a  very  fine  theatre  for  the  perform-  repilblican  r'  tnid'ay  he^JjHHSvtt^  \*ai'rii '  jn^ 

ance  of  dramatic  pieces ;  and  he  is  recorded  as  eager  in  'wlAtevi^.T|i#Tnigaeedj  dlsiiiiguislh:^ 

being  himiclf  an  elegant  Italian  poet.     He  was  himself  by  his  'diM*<^r^.%d  wmtings  to  proJ 

likewisQ   a-  great  collector  of  books.     Tasso  mote,  and  afterwards  tl&<wfend,'flR^nde&ina- 

memioos  him  with  high  commendation,  as  do  rion  and  execnttQn  tif -\he  juii^-  '  Mttf  the 

Hcwise  other  men  of  letters.  ■   Hediedin  1591.  Restiwation,  a  piecc'oFhi^bt^  thM>^bJ«tJeir« 

^'iraHisehi. — A.'  tided,'"*'l^eObstrurtoft'oF-J%ftjM'Wr-Wwi# 

GQ^ZALGZi  THTBSDJi  a  Spanish"  Jesuiri  burnt  fay  the  iomrtntn  ffef4inan»  ftfehfttfilra 

^    vfaoW'iberits nusU  liim  to  die  ^t'bf  general  Miltnf's-*'  Defensio  piv^FcipWnngfic^i'' 
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and  his  "E()M;ojtA«?)js  j"  when  the  author 
rhought  it  prudent  to  abscond,  until  the  friends 
whom  his  arminian  principles  procured  him, 
found  means  to  prerent  his  being  subjected  to 
any  prosecution.  At  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
don  he  vm  minister  to  a  private  congregation 
m  Coleman-street  parish ;  and,  disapproving  of 
the  act  of  uniformity  afterwards  passed,  con- 
tinued a  dissenter  from  the  established  church, 
of  the  independent  denomination,  until  his 
death  in  1605,  when  he  was  about  seventy-two 
years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
works,  which  display  considerable  learning, 
and  very  able  polemical  talents ;  among  which 
are,  "  Redemption  Redeemed,"  1651,  folio; 
**  The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures," 
1648,  4to.  i  "  Imputatio  Fidei" — or,  A  Trea- 
tise of  Justification,  164^,  4to. ;  "  An  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Ninth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Romans,"  1653,  410. ;  "  Of  being 
filled  with  the  Spirit,"  410  ;  "  The  Pagan's 
Debt  and  Dowry,"  8vo.  j  "  A  Catechism,  or. 
Principal  Heads  of  the  Christian  Religion  ;" 
♦•A  Treatise  for  Infant  Baptism,"  1655,  410. 
&C.  Calamfs  Rjteted  Minittert,  and  Contin. 
NtaPs  Hist.  Purii  vol.  III.  eh.  viii.  Granger's 
Blug.  Hist  Kf,g.  vol.  //.— M. 

GOODWIN,  Thouas,  an  eminent  English 
nonconformist  divine,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tuiy,  whom  Anthony  Wood  calls  one  of  "  the 
atbsses  and  patriarchs  of  independency,"  was 
bom  at  Roiesby  in  Noifollc,  in  the  year  1600. 
Being  early  intended  by  his  parents  for  the  mi- 
nistry, he  received  a  suitable  education  in  gram- 
mar fearninf!,  and  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old 
was  sent  to  Christ-church  college,  in  theuniversity 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  applied  with  such  dili- 
gence to  bis  studitra,  as  to  secure  the  esteem  of 
his  tutors,  and  to  attract  much  notice  in  the  uni- 
versity. In  the  year  1619  he  removed  to  Cathe- 
rine-hall,  in  the  same  university,  of  which  he 
became  afterwards  a  fellow.  For  some  time  he 
was  an  admirer  of  doctor,  afterwards  bishop, 
Senhousc,  whose  sermons  were  adorned  with 
flowers  of  wit  and  learning,  collected  from  the 
fathers,  poets,  and  historians :  a  mode  of  preach- 
ing diat  was  then  much  applauded  by  many  in 
the  university.  But  receiving  some  serious  im- 
pressions, he  became  a  frequent  hearer  of  Dr. 
Preston  and  Dr.  HiU,  who  were  puritanically 
inclined,  and  whose  sentiments  and  views  of 
things  he  adopted,  taking  those  gentlemen  for 
his  models  while  preparing  for  the  office  of  a 
christian  minister.  It  is  uncertain  when  he  en- 
tered into  orders  ;  but  we  find  that  he  was  chosen 
lectutTT  of  Trinity  church,  in  Cambridge,  in 
tile  year  i6a8,  though  sot  without  oppoeitton 
voih  it. 


^m  bishop  Buckridge ;  and  t&at  he  wag  pre- 
sented by  me  king  to  the  vicarage  of  the  same 
church  in  1632.  In  this  situation  he  was  much 
followed  and  admired  by  the  Puritans,  who  were 
now  rapidly  increasing  in  nambers  in  the  un)« 
versity,  as  well  as  in  the  Ictngdom  at  large  ;  and 
in  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life  is  said  to  have  been- 
an  instrument  in  turning  many  to  the  love  and 
practice  of  serious  religion.  Becoming  dissatis- 
fied, however,  with  the  terms  of  conformity, 
he  relinquished'  his  preferments,  and  quitted  the 
university  in  the  year  1634.  When  afterwards 
the  Puritans  were  persecuted  by  the  episcopal 
consistories,  he  was  one  of  those  who  in  the 
year  1639  fled  into  Holland,  to  enjoy  liberty  of 
conscience  ;  where  he  became  pastor  of  an  inde- 
pendent congregation  at  Arnheira.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  long  parliament  he  returned  to 
London,  and  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  church  in 
that  city,  and  also  a  member  of  the  assembly  of 
divines.  To  many  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
body,  in  relation  to  matters  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, his  principles  necessarily  rendered  him 
adverse,  and  he  was  frequently  in  the  minor!-' 
ties,  who  made  hold  stands  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  high  Presbyterians.  This  circum- 
stance contributed  vrith  others  to  render  him  a 
favourite  with  Cromwell,  through  whose  influx 
ence  he  was  in  the  year  1649  '^^^^  one  of  the 
triers,  or  commissioners  for  the  approbation  of 
public  preachers,  and  also  appointed  president 
of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford.  Here  he  formed 
a  church  upon  the  independent  plan,  and  was 
diligent  in  promoting  the  interests  of  learning 
and  piety;  while  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
studious  retirement,  where  he  dn^w  up  several 
of  the  theological  works  that  were  either  pub- 
lished by  him  during  his  life-time,  or  left  in  a 
state  of  preparation  for  the  press.  He  attended 
Cromwell  upon  his  death-bed  ;  on  which  occa-i 
sion  he  was  overheard  by  Dr.  Tillotson  to  ex- 
press himself,  boldly  and  enthusiastically  confix 
dent  of  the  protectors  recovery.  It  is  said  that 
when  he  found  himself  mistaken,  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  subsequent  address  to  God,  "  thou  hast  de- 
ceived us,  and  we  were  deceived."  Soon  after 
the  Restoration  he  was  dismissed  from  his  pro* 
sidentship,  when  he  retired  to  London,  where 
he  continued  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  till  hii 
death  in  1679,  when  he  was  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  considerable  scholar,  and 
an  eminent  divine  and  textuaiy  ;  and  in  the  com- 
mon register  at  Oxford  is  said  to  be,  "  in  Strip* 
tis  in  re  theologica  quam  plurimia  Orbi  notus.* 
In  sentiment  he  was  a  Caivinist  of  the  supra- 
lapsarian  cast  \  but  whilst  he  zealously  enforced 
m«t  he  conceived  to  be  the  doctriiw^  oS  Chntt- 
3  o 
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ianity,  neglecEcd  not  to  remind  his  hearers  or  ing  his  nomination  to  the  government  of  Afrifra 

readers  of  tiie  incitementa  which  they  oJIered  to  as  proconsul.     In  that  important  post  he  dis- 

purity  of  heart  and  hfe.     Owing,  however,  to  played  so  much  equity  and  beneficence^  that  be 

his  habits  of  retirement  and  contemplation,  and  was  more   beloved  in  the  province  than  any  of 

'the  gloomy  notions  respecting  religious  decorum  his  predecessors  had  been, 
which  were  at  that  time  prevalent,  he  appears        Gordian  had  exercised  this  employ  seven  years 

to  have  entertained  the  mistaken  idea  of  reli-  when,  in  337,  under  the  emperor  Maximm,  m 

ginn's  being,  as  Dr.  Scott  expresses  it,  "  an  ene-  aedition  was  excited  by  the  rapacity  of  the  pro- 


my  to  mirtJi  and  cheerfulness,  and  a  severe  ex-  curator  of  Afrtcu,  in  which  that  o0icer  was  mas-  * 
actor  of  pensive  looks  and  solemn  faces."  It  is  sacred.  The  perpetrators  saw  no  other  way  of 
probable  that  he  was  the  inilEpeiident  minister  securing  thenijL-lves  against  the  vengeance  of  a 
and  head  of  a  college,  desciibi:it  in  the  four  cruel  and  provoked  sovereign  than  by  an  open 
hundred  and  ninety-fourth  number  of  ihc  Spec-  rebellion.  They  went  to  Gordian  at  his  palace 
'tator.  He  was  the  author  of  numeroiis  "  Set-  of  Tysdrus,  and  proposed  to  him  to  assume  the 
mons,"  "  Expositions,"  pious  and  controversial  purple,  adding  menaces  in  case  of  his  refusal. 
-treatises,  &c.  some  of  wtiich  were  printed  in  At  the  age  of  fourscore  it  may  well  be  supposed, 
his  life-time,  and  afterwards  inserted  m  the  col-  that  he  would  prefer  ending  his  days  in  peace  to 
lection  of  his  works  published  after  his  death,  in  so  dnngerrus  an  elevation.  He  in  vain  rcmOQ- 
five  volumes  fotto,  which  continue  tc  be  much  strated  with  the  conspirators  :  the  die  was  cast, 
read  and  esteemed  by  calvinistic  independents,  and  indeed  the  very  proposal  would  have  ren- 
£alamy's  Accmmt  of  eject.  Mill.  Palmer's  Noti-  dered  him  as  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  Maximin  as 
.eon.  Mem.  vol.  I.  Meal's  Hiit.  Piirit.  vol.  IV.  the  acceptance  could  do.  He  had  with  him  aa 
Toulmin's  Ed.  Granger's  Biog.  Hist.  Eng.  lieutenant-general  his  son,  GoRiittN  the 
vol.  II. — M.  Younger,  a  person  of  consular  dignity,  of  the 
GORDIAN  I.,  M.  Antonihs  Gosdianus,  age  of  forty- five  or  forty-six,  whom  the  emperor 
Soman  emperor,  bom  A.D.  157,  was  the  son  Alexander  had  joined  with  him  in  order  to  be 
of  Metius  Marullus,  a  senator  descended  from  the  support  of  his  declining  years.  The  charac- 
the  Gracchi,  by  Ulpia  Gordiana,  of  the  family  ter  of  the  son  was  less  pure  than  that  of  the 
of  the  emperor  Trajan.  He  possessed  a  great  father.  He  was  extremely  voluptuous,  as  was 
-estate,  with  which  he  lived  in  a  style  of  magni-  testified  by  a  seraglio  of  twenty-two  concubines^ 
£cence,  but  without  passing  the  bounds  of  mty.  by  each  of  whom  he  had  children,  and  by  his 
deration.  He  cultivated  letters,  was  well  versed  delicious  parks  and  gardens  in  which  he  passed 
in  the  philosophers  and  poets,  and  was  himself  his  time.  He  was,  however,  of  a  mild  dispo- 
a  proficient  in  eloquence  and  poetry.  Among  sition,  and  attached  to  letters.  A  library  of 
other  pieces,  he  wrote  a  poem  in  thirty  hooka  sixty-two  thousand  volumes  bequeathed  him  by 
to  celebrate  the  reigns  of  Titus  and  Marcus-  his  tutor  Sercnus  Sammonicus,  junior,  gave  him 
Aurehus  Antoninus,  a  subject  probably  suggest-  reputation  in  the  literary  world,  which  he  sup- 
■ed  by  the  relationship  of  his  wife  to  that  family,  ported  by  writings  both  in  prose  and  verse.  It 
When  he  served  the  office  of  edile,  he  enter-  was  no  great  credit  to  him  that  Heliogabalus  had 
tained  the  people  with  a  splendour  which  no  pri-  made  him  questor  ;  but  the  confidence  placed  in 
vate  person  had  for  a  long  time  exhibited,  and  his  integrity  and  knowledge  of  the  laws  by  Alex- 
his  shows  were  repeated  every  month  of  the  year  ander,  who  created  him  prefect  of  Rome,  and  ' 
during  that  period.  Yet  that  he  was  not  ambi-  always  paid  great  deference  to  his  counsel,  was 
tious  of  coming  forwards  into  public  life  appears  truly  to  his  honour.  He  naturally  shared  the 
from  the  date  of  his  first  consulship,  which  he  elevation  of  his  aged  father,  and  they  were  de- 
served with  the  emperor  Caracalla,  when  (if  the  dared  joint  emperors. 

dates  are  right)  he  must  have  been  in  his  fifty-        The  Gordians  removed  to  Carthage,  whence 

sixth  year.     Probably  he  was  unwilling  to  ex-  they  sent  letters  to  the  Roman  senate  announc- 

posc  himself  to  the  dangers  of  the  turbulent  ing  their  election.     That  body,  hating  and  hated 

times  which  had  preceded.     It  seems  extraordi-  by  Maximin,  who  was  then  absent  at  Sirmlumt- 

nary  that  under  such  a  jealous  tyrant  he  should  willingly  ratified  the  choice  of  the  Africans,  and 

venture  upon  the  profuse  expenccs  which  dis-  declared  Maximin  a  public  enemy.     The  prefect 

tingui.thed  his  consulship,  not  only  in  Rome,  Vjtalianus,  who  was  devoted  to  his  interest  was 

,but  through  various  parts  of  Italy.     He  possess-  put  to  death,  and  the  people,  in  a  transport  of 

ed  the  same  honour  a  second  time  in  the  reign  jay,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant,  and  re- 

of  Alexander  Severusi  and  that  virtuous  prince  cognised  the  new  emperors.  Meantime  a  change 

esptessed  his  esteem  for  him  by  gladly  confinn-  tow  place  in  Ainca  itself  which  anoulled  these 
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Atpositions.  Capelianus,  gOTernor  of  Maurita-  MisitheuB,  whose  career  of  glory  was  soon  a&tir 
nia,  who  had  always  been  upon  ill  terms  with  brought  to  an  end  by  a  mortal  dbease.  He  was. 
Gordian,  instead  of  obeying  a  mandate  from  succeeded  in  the  ofiice  of  prefect  by  Philip,  an 
him  to  resign  his  command  to  a  successor,  as-  Arab  by  birth,  a  man  of  military  talents,  but 
semblcd  a  body  of  veterans,  declared  for  the  ambitious  and  unprincipled.  By  his  arts  he 
reigning  emperor,  and  marched  to  Carthage,  brought  on  discontents  among  the  troops,  which 
The  younger  Gordian  sallied  out  to  oppose  him  induced  them  seditiously  to  demand  that  Philip 
with  his  guards  and  an  unwarlike  crowd  of  ci-  should  be  associated  wim  Gordian  as  partner  in 
tizens.  They  were  soon  repulsed,  and  he  was  the  empire.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  his 
slain  in  the  action.  Capelianus  entered  the  city  ambitious  views  i  and  notwithstanding  the  con- 
with  the  fugitives,  when  the  elder  Gordian,  giv-  cessions  and  entreaties  to  which  (according  to 
ing  himselfup  to  despair,  strangled  himself  in  Capitolinus)  the  young  emperor  descended  in 
bis  apartment  with  his  girdle.  This  event  hap-  drder  to  save  his  life,  he  was  sacrificed  to  his 
pened  in  June,  -37,  only  six  weeks  after  their  competitor,  and  put  to  death  near  the  banks 
.  assumption  ot  the  purple.  Crevier.  Gibbon. — A.  of  the  Euphrates  in  March,  244,  after  a  reign 
GORDIAN  ni.,  Roman  emperor.  When  of  five  years  and  eight  months.  Crevier.  Gii- 
the  senate,  after  the  death  of  the  two  Gordians,    bon.—A. 

had  resolved  to  persist  in  their  defection  from  GORDON,  Alexander,  a  learned  writer  ■ 

Maximin,  they  chose  for  joint-empcrors  Maxi-  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
mus  and  Balbinus.  To  these  the  people  de-  land.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
manded  that  a  third  should  be  added  of  the  fa-  and  Latin  languages,  and  a  good  draughtsman, 
mily  of  Gordian;  and   the   choice  fell  upon  a     which  qualifications  gave  him  peculiar  advan- 

Sjuth  in  his  thirteenth  yt-ar,  the  son  of  Junius  tages  in  a  long  residence  in  Italy,  and  his  tra- 
albus,  by  a  daughter  of  the  elder  Gordian.  vels  through  other  parts  of  Europe.  He  was 
He  was  created  Cxsar,  and  assumed  the  family  successively  secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  en- 
name.  Soon  after  .Maximin  and  his  son,  march-  couragement  t^  learning,  to  the  Egyptian  Club, 
ing  towards  Rome,  had  been  massacred  by  their  and  to  the  Antiquary  Society.  At  length  he 
own  troops  in  238,  the  pretorians  of  the  capi-  accompanied  governor  Glen  to  Carolina,  where 
tal,  in  a  mutiny,  murdered  Maximus  and  BaU  he  occupied  various  posts  in  the  province,  and 
binus,  and  young  Gordian  remained  sole  em-  received  a  grant  of  land.  He  died  in  tlut  coun- 
peror.  1  his  prince,  from  the  beauty  of  his  try,  leaving  a  handsome  estate  to  his  family, 
countenance,  and  the  innocent  gaiety  of  his  Alexander  Gordon  was  the  author  of"  Itinera- 
raanners,  was  an  universal  favourite,  and  the  rium  Septentrionale,"  or  a  Journey  through 
senate,  people,  and  army,  united  in  giving  him  most  Farts  of  Scotland,  illustrated  by  copper- 
the  endearing  appellation  of  their  son.  At  the  plates,  1726,  folio  : "  Additions  and  Corrections 
beginning  of^his  reign  he  fell  under  the  domi-  to  the  above;  containing  an  Account  of  Ro-> 
nion  of  his  mother's  eunuchs,  *ho  ahused  his  man'  Antiquities  in  Scotland,  and  ancient  Mo- 
authority,  and  set  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  ,  numents  in  the  North  of  England,"  1732,  folio; . 
empire  to  sale.  From  this  disgraceful  condition  "  The  Lives  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  and  his  Son 
lie  was  rcjcued  by  a  man  of  learning,  by  name  Caesar  Borgia,"  1729,  folio;  "  A  complete 
Wisitheus,  from  whom  he  received  instructions  History  of  ancient  Amphitheatres,"  translated  . 
inrhetoric.  In  241  he  married  the  daughter  of  from  the  Italian,  J730,  8vo. ;  "An  Easay  to- 
Misitheus  ;  and'  raising  his  father-in-law  to  the  wards  explaining  the  hieroglyphical  Figures  on  , 
post  of  prefecl-prastorio,  committed  to  him  the  the  Coffin  of  a  Mummy,"  1737,  folio  ;  "  Twen- 
principal  direction  of  public  affair?.  He  proved  ty-five  Plates  of  all  the  Egyptian  Mummies  in 
worthy  of  the  trust;  and  with  a  happy  versatility  England  and  other  Egyptian  Antiquities,"  1739,  , 
of  talents,  discharged  the  duties  of  a  statesman  folio.  Nichols'.j  Anecit.  i)f  Beviyer.~-'A. 
and  general,  as  well  as  he  had  done  those  of  a  GORDON,  Andrew,  professor  of  philo- 
private  and  lette!t:d  life.  By  his  persuasion,  the  SOphy  in  the  Scots  monastery  of  the  Bencdic- 
young  cmpctor  accompanied  him,  in  242,  in  an  tines  at  Erfurt,  and  correspondent  of  the  Aca-  . 
expedition  to  the  East,  for  the  purpose  of  re-  demy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  was  born  in  1712. 
pelfing  an  invasion  from  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  near  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  being  a  descendant 
Under  his  guidance,  Gordian  relieved  Antioch,  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  same  name.  He 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  defeated  Sapor  in  an  was  sent  to  Ratisbon,  where  he  applied  to  polite 
action,  and  recovered  all  Mesopotamia,  In  a  literature.  In  173  i  he  unilertook  a  tour  through 
letter  announcing  these  successes  to  the  senate,  Austria,  Italy,  and  France;  and  on  his  return 
he  modestly  ascribes .  them  to  the  conduct  of   io  1732,  entered  into  the  order-of  the  Bcnedio-  - 
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tit)M  -tit  ^  ^i(K>t6  motusterf ,  vhere  be  ap-  the  wfaole  BiUe,  vliicli  lie  puUisfaed  at  Pans  in 
pU(^  to  pbtlosoFihn  and  got  hlmKlf  ordained  a  itf^z,  in  Axen  y.oliuites  folio,  uader  tbc  title  of 
priest.  Id  1735  he  went  t«  Sttlzburgto  et«4y  "  fiibiii  tacra,  aua  Commeauriia  ad  SenMun 
iiwv,  and  at  tlic  Bamc  time  itttended  the  thcolo-  Litene,  &  EKplkatione  Tem|»onim,  LocoruiBt 
gica[  lectures,  till  he  was  invited  to  £rfurt>  in  Reiutn^ue  lunniuiii  ^(uc  in  sacris  Codkibusha- 
1737,  to  be  pfofessDT  oi  jiiuiosoptvf.  He  dk-  ,  beat  Obscuritatem  :  una  cum  Textu  BSiriix)." 
pttted  twelve  times  on  ditFercNt  subjecni  and  Dupin  luonouacefl  ttto  bfa  yeiy  usefulandju- 
^teplayed  an  attK^vnent  to  the  aiB^n  philo-  dicious  work,  and  ob&erres,  tkat  though  the 
sophy  in  preCercnce  to  the  sdiolastic,  vhich  author  fitofesBes  to  coa£ne  himself  to  the  literal 
drew  upon  bim  the  ^ttadts  of  v&ncttis  jeetitt  sa-  sence  -of  the  teiLt,  he  lus  added  to  hisNotes  lils 
tagonistti,  and  girve  gveat  offi^ioe  id  aome  of  his  reasonings  in  -theology  and  controversy,  with 
cathoHc  brethren i  but  his  diBcoreries  in  elec-  reference  to  whicb.he  also  published«oiiie -sqia- 
tridty  made  l»s  naine  well  known,  not  only  in  ute  treatises.  He  -was  likewise  the  author  sf 
Germany, but  also inHollaitd, England,  Frasce,  "Opus  ch[oiutlogiait%AnaoTumSQriema Keg- 
and  Itnly.  He  -was  invited  to  be  superintend-  Borum  Mutationes  &  Return  Ordo  Ofbe  ges- 
ant  of  tfie  Zaluski  library,  in  Pt^asd ;  but  this  tarom  Nanationem  a  Mundi  Exerdio  usque 
oflcr  he  declined,  and  died  in  August,  1751.  ad  Annum  Chiisti  1617  conaplectens,"  1617, 
Besides  his  occasional  and  controversial  writ-  folio;  *'  A  System  -of  moral  rheologyV'  and 
tngg,  he  was  author  of  the  following  wcH'ks :  other  works  in  the  Latin  Ian£uage.  Di^m. 
"  l-^ienomcna  Eleclricitatis  enpostta,'  Erfurt.,  Moreri.  Ifouv,  Dia.  Hist, — M. 
1744,  8vo. ;  <<  Fhilosophia  utilis  &  jucunda,"  GORDON,  Tbouas,  a  distinguished  writer 
Sfatit  am  Hof.  1745,  three  volumes  8vo. -,  in  favour  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  was  a 
"  Impartial  Account  of  the  Origin  of  the  pie-  native  of  Kirkudbright  in  Scotland.  After  re- 
sent War  in  Great  Britain,"  Slraihirghf  174;,  ceiving  an  academical  education  in  his  own 
4to.  J  "  Physicae  citperim  en  talis  Elementa," -£r-  country,  he  came  to  Londtfn,  and  maintained 
/iirt,  1751,  8vo.  He  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  himself  by  teaching  the  learned  languages.  He 
Priestley  (Hist.  Electricity)  as  the  first  person  also  interested  himself  in  the  politics  of  the  time, 
who  u!ied  a  cylinder  instead  of  a  globe  in  the  and  was  emplcmed  by  the  eail  of  Oxford  in 
electrical  apparatus.  He  also  found  means  to  queen  Anne's  reign.  WLen  the  Bangoriancon- 
cxcite  the  electricity  of  a  cat  so  strongly,  as  by  troversy  took  place,  be  wrote  two  pamphlets  in 
the  mediam  of  an  iron  chain  to  firee^itsoif  -defence  of  bishop  Hoadley,  which  acquired  for 
wine.  Hirsehing't  Manual  tf  emntnt  Ptrum  htm  the  notice  and  esteem  of  that  zealous  whig, 
viho  dird  in  the  ligi^ttnih  Cetttury. — J.  Mr.  Trenchaid.  This  gtnttcman  took  him  Into 
GORDON,  James.  There  were  two  Scotch  his  house,  and  made  bim  first  an  assistant)  and 
Jesuits  of  this  name,  who  were  contemporaries,  then  a  partner,  in  his  literary  undertakings.  lo 
and  men  of  some  eminence  in  their  time.  The  1720  they  began  to  publish  conjmntly  a  series 
first  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  one  of  of  papers  entitled  "  Cato's  Letters."  containing 
the  best  families  in  Scotland,  and  was  bom  in  much  valuable  political  matter.  They  likewise 
the  year  1543.  He  left  bis  native  country  on  wereauthorsof  aperiodicalp^rcotided  "Tte 
account  of  his  religion,  and  went  to  Rome,  Independent  Whig,"  which  Gordon  continued 
where  he  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesus  in  alone  after  the  death  of  Trenchard.  When  this 
the  year  1563.  He  became  distinguished  for  event  took  place,  sir  Robert  Walpolc  engaged 
his  acquaintance  with  philosophy,  theology,  and  Cjordon  as  one  of  the  writers  In  defence  of  bis 
the  languages,  particularly  the  Hebrew,  which  measures,  and  procured  him  the  place  of  a  cotn- 
he  tau^t  with  great  reputation  at  Paris,  Bour-  missioner  of  ^e  wine  licences,  which  he  held 
deaui,  and  Pont-a-Mousson.  Afterwards  he  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  married  for  his  second 
was  sent  on  religious  missions  into  Germany,  wife  the  widow  of  his  deceased  friend  Trench- 
Denmark,  and  the  British  Isles,  where  be  is  ard.  Be«des  his  political  works,  Gordon  made 
said  to  have  suffered  much  on  account  of  his  at-  himself  known  by  tramlations  of  Tacitus  in 
tachment  to  the  catholic  faith.  He  died  :it  Paris  1739,  and  of  Sallust  in  1743,  with  discourses 
in  1620,  when  about  seventy-seven  years  of  relative  to  the  subjects  of  each  author  prefixed, 
age,  and  left  behind  him  "  Controversianim  In  these  versions,  particularly  that  of  Tacitus, 
Christiana:  Fidel  Epitome,"  1620,  in  two  vo-  by  attempting  to  imitate  the  conciseness  and 
lumes  8vo.  The  second  Jesuit  of  the  same  energy  of  the  originals,  he  has  adopted  a  style 
name  was  bom  in  the  year  i  ^53,  and  entered  extremely  remote  from  English  phraseology, and 
into  the  order  when  he  waa  twenty-one  years  singularly  stiff  and  awkward.  He  has,  however, 
old.  He  was  the  author  of  a  ConmenCary  upon  shewn  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  sense  of  bis 
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'UU^on;  and  Bxoiier,  a  bii  exoeUaat  cdttion  -Si-  i.  a^-  kxu.  &  Hi,  iii.  faP-  h  ^  vandh 
of  Tadtuo,  fnqaentjir  xefen  to -Gordaa's  uuho-  ^^intil.  Inst.  Orat.  cap.  i.  ^hmyi-  Ji^-  M. 
tit}'  in  cffplaiung  dtnouie  passages.  GoEdon  Diodtr.  Sieul.  lib.  niij — M. 
.■Ued  1111750,  at  the  Bf e  flf  aixijr-six.  Someof  GORJD,  ANTOwy-^aKQis,  a il«»ri«d ««;. 
bis  poBdimnoiis  tracts -againctchanh-powfiraii-  Quary  of  the  nghteentb  «q»lt»r.  'Wtts  a  <natME 
peared  in-fhc  two  works  entitled  ■*'&  Coiiial  -ofFiorence.  Hc,publistadithef<rflowing,worft#: 
for  Low>3ptrits,"  and  "  The  Pillacsxtf  PricBt-  "  Musseum  Fiorentinnm,"  «r  a  Description  «£ 
CEsft  and  Orthodoxy  sbaken."  As  a  paoty  the  CabinM  of  the  Grand-dukc;,  eleven  volu«MS 
^rritabe  possesses  strength  andacuteiieBs,  but  falw,  I'laro/Kf,  1731^(0  1764,  «ri^  a^catSHtm- 
Mo  much  allied  S»  cousciiess  and  wulgarhy.  He  -bar  «f  plates  i  "  Musaaum  EcruscuHi,"  tivtee  wo- 
vin  be  esteemeil  by  the  friends  of  fraedoai  for  -litmM^Ua,  .X737  E5*  wf.;  "  Xfivsnuia  Col!t«- 
-dleJIrullyGpi^k  withiv^chhesiipportsitsczuse  nenae,"  iolio,  i7;o;  "  Ancient  InacQptiqns  ip 
.against  tyranny  of  -erery  kind,  but  it  was  at  a  -the  Towrv  of  Tuscany,"  three  .vt^uwcs  folio, 
ipCEiod  when  snch  exertions  had  dieir  re-  J  7*7  tfj/y.  Notm.  Diet.  Hitf. — .A- 
ward— A.  GOKiOJSf.    .See  Josbph  Ben  Goriok. 

GOfbClAS,    snniained  Jjgontinds,  from  rGOilL^US,  Abrahau.  a  celebraiad  tne- 

Leantium  tn  Sicily,  the  ptace  of  his  birth,  nvas  ,tdaUii«t,  ViraE  bom^at  Antwecp.in  tj49<     Ofhia 

a  learned  sophiet  and  cd^rated  .oiator  who  -tustary  nothing  isknown.  but  chat  he  garebimr 

&)urished  in  the  bfth  century  £.C.     He  is  said  -seU  up  entirely  to  the  collection  of  ancient  nie- 

to  have. been  a  diuHple  of  £inpedocles,  and  wbis  dal&t  scaU,  lings,  and  other  similar  curiositieK; 

one  of  the  eulicst  writers  on  the  art  of  rhetoric;  and  that  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Ddft,  whuc 

itc  was  also'one  of  the  &rst -who  introduced  num-  be  died  in  i6op.    Pdrcsc,  who  .visited  him  at 

ber&intoprose,andwhotreatedof  conunonpiaoes,  i^clfti  represcnis  him  as  unacquainted  with -the 

and&hewed  theuseof  thomfortheinTentionofar.-  Xiatin  language  except  as  far  as  related  to  ntb- 

gumentg.  OnthisaccountPlatogaTctbenameof  mismatic   mutters;  auid  it  .is  asserted  tliattbe 

'Gorgias  to  hie  elegant  dialogueon  this  subject,  ieamed  preface   to  his  "  ID^ctyliotho^"   was 

which  is eull  extant.  He  wassogieatamasterof  Jwnitten  by  another  pcraon.     However  that  bcv 

oratory,  that  in  public  afisemhlies  he  would  under-  his  works  are  mncb  valued  by  those  addicted  t* 

take  to  declaim  extempore  upon  any  subject  pro-  -  aimilar  studies.   They  are,  *'  Oactyliotheca,  sen 

poeed  to  him.     A  »ar  having  taken  place  be-  AnnuloivmSigillorumquecFcrro,  £iie,  Argen- 

tveen  Ciyracuse  and  Leontium,  which  the  citi-  to,atqueAuro,F>>amptuKiimi,''  Lgd.^io.  i6oot 

sens  of  the  latter  found  themselves  tooweakto  several  times  reprint ;  "  Thesaurus  >^uDiia* 

maintain  without  foreign  aid,  they  determined  matum  familiacum  Roman."  1608,  folio  ;  "  Far- 

to  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  succour,  from  r^aiipomenaKumismatum."  His. Urge  collection 

whom  they  were  originally  desocndcd.    On  this  was  sold  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  It  is  iatimated 

occasion  they  en^loyed  Gorgias  and  Tisias  as  in  the  Scaligeriana  that  he  somciimes  fabricated 

dicir  ambassadors,  the  former  of  whom  was  pe-  counterfeit  medals.     Boyle.    Mor»ri. — ^A. 

Guliarty  qualified  to  influence  popular  asaepi-  GORRAN,  Nicholas  ds,  a  learned  Fretidi 

blies,   by  his  bold  and  peisuasire  eloquence,  dominican  monk  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was 

On  their  arrival  at  Athens  in  the  eighty-eighth  a  native  of  tlie  province  of  Maine.    He  princi* 

Olympiad,  or  about  the   year  477  B.C.,  Gor-  pally  resided  at  Paris,  where  he  taught  theology 

gias  made  an  oration  to  the  people  on  the  griev-  for  some  time  with  great  tv^utation.     He  wa« 

ances  which  their  countrymen  sufiered  from  the  also  prior  of  the  house  of  St.  James,  and  was 

Syracusans,  and  the  advantages  which  would  appointed  by  Philip /j^  f/sri/y,  king  of  France, 

accme  to  them  from  sending  a  powerful  army  confessor  to  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  under 

into  Sicily  i  by  v^ich,  particularly  as  his  re-  t^  name  of  Philip  1^  i^ntr.     He  was  a  cele> 

presentations  favoured  their  ambitious  wishes  to  brated  preacher  in  his  time,  and  composed  a 

interfere  in  the  affairs  of  that  island,  he  per-,  vast  number  of  works,  amoagwliich  were  Com- 

suaded  them  to  ru;>h  headlong  into  a  war,  wnich  memaries  upon  almost  the  whole  of  the  Bible* 

proved  in  the  end  more  fatal  to  them  than  any  Excepting,  however,  "  A  Commentary  mi  the 

in  which  they   had  engaged.     Afterwards  he  four  Evangelists,"  first  published  at  Cologne  in 

made  3  display  of  his  eloquence  at  the  Olympic  1537,  folio,  and  some  "Sermons,"  printed  at 

and  Pythian  Games,  where  he  made  such  an  Paris  in  150^  and    1523,  they  still  remain  in 

impression  on  all    Greece  by  the  beauties  and  MS.     He  died  about  the  year    1295.     Several 

charms  of  liis  oratory,  that  a  golden  statue  was  other  *'  Conimeutarics,"  on  dld'crent  parts  of 

erected  in  his  honour  at  Delptii.     He  is  said  to  Scripturt,    printed   at   ditK-reut    periods,    and 

have  lived  to  tltc  age  of  one  hundred  and  seven,  which  have  been  improperly  ascribed tohim,  ar« 

or  one  hundred  and  eight  years.     Cictrvde  Orat.  referred  to  their  real  autiiors  by  Mora-i.—yi,  * 
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-  GORSEIUS,  James,  a  learned  Polish  ca- 
diolic  divine,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  bom  in  a  town  belonging  to  the  pro- 
Tince  of  MassoTia.  He  appears  to  have  been 
educated  in  the  universitv  of  Cracow,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  nis  proficiency  in  theo- 
logy, the  languages,  and  civil  and  canon  law. 
He  filled  the  chair  of  professor  of  law  with  great 
reputation,  and  Is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  ornaments  of  that  seminary  of  learn- 
ing. -  Besides  his  post  of  professor,  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  archdeaconry  of  Gnesna  ;  made 
•canon,  and  archpriest  of  Cracow  i  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university.  He  died  in  the 
year  1585-  Among  other  works  he  published 
"  Anioiadrcrsiones,  seu  Crusius  in  Theologos 
Wittembergcnses,  &c. ;"  "  De  Usu  legitimo 
£ucharista3 ;"  "  De  Pastore;"  "  De  Baptismo 
Prsedestinatovum ;"  "  Victoria  Regis  Stepha- 
ni  i"  "  Priestaiitissimorum  Polonorum  £pistolx. 
Lib.  XXX."  &c.     Mi^M—M. 

GORTER,  John,  MJ).  public  lecturer  on 
medicine,  town -physician  of  Harderwyk,  and 
member  of  tlie  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peters- 
bui^h,  was  born  in  1689,  at  Enkhuysen,  in 
West  Friesland.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he 
learned  surgery,  but.  afterwards  applied  to  po- 
lite literature,  and  made  such  rapid  progress, 
that  in  the  course  of  sixteen  months  he  was  fit 
to  enter  on  his  academical  studies,  which  he 
did  at  Leyden,  in  1709-  He  disputed  several 
dmes,  under  the  presidency  of  Albinus,  on 
jAysiological  and  pathological  subjects ;  and  in 
■  712,  alter  defending  a  thesis  "  De  Obstruc- 
tione,"  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine. He  then  returned  to  his  native  place, 
where  he  practised  as  a  physician,  and  on  the 
death  of  van  Moor  was  invited,  in  172;,  to 
Harderwyk  to  be  public  lecturer  on  medicine 
and  town  physician.  After  remaining  in  this 
situation  twenty-nine  years,  he  was  invited  to 
Aussia,  with  his  son  David,  to  be  one  of  the 
Imperial  physicians  at  Petersburgh,  to  wliich  he 
repaired  m  1754,  but  he  returned  to  Holland 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1758,  and  diediit 
1762.  His  principal  works  are:  **  Tractatus 
de '  Perspiratione  insensibih  Sanctoriana  tiata- 
via,"  Lejdtn,  1725,  4to.  cum  fig.  1  "  De  Se- 
cretione  Humorum  e  Sanguine,  ex  Solidorum 
Fabrica  prxcipue  &  Humorum  Indole  demons- 
,  trata,"  liid.  1727,  410. :  "  Compenjiium  Medi- 
cinse ;"— Pars  I.  De  Morbis  generalibus,  ibid. 
1731,4(0. ; — Pars  11.  Therapeutics  tn  eithibens, 
ihid.  iTiT>  410.  :  "  Morbi  epidemici  brevis  De- 
Bcriptio  &  Curatlo,"  Harderwyi,  173;,  410.  : 
"  Materies  Mcdica  Compeudio  MciIiluik  ac- 
Mmincdata>  eibibens  Formulas}  in  Usum  stu- 


diosonim  conscriptas,"  iUJ.  1733,  4to.:.  . 
"  Excrcitationes  Me^cse  quatuor;  L  de  Motu 
vitali,  11.  de  Somno  &  Vigilia,  III.  de  Fame,  IV. 
de  Siti,"  jitasUrdam,  1737  4to.:  "  Medicina 
Hippocradcse,  exponens  Aphorismas  Hip* 
pocratis,"  iW.  1 739.1741,  4I0. :  "  Medicina 
I)ogmatica,  tres  Morbos  particulares,  Delirium, 
Vertiginem,  et  Tussim,  aphoristice  conscriptos 
&  Commentariis  illustratos,  pro  Specimine  ex- 
hibens,"  Hardtrwyt,  1741,  4to.;  "  Chirurgia 
Kcpurgata,"  Leyden,  1 742,  410. :  "  Praxis  Me- 
dicz  Systema,"  Harderwyk,  1750,  8vo.  :  "  For- 
mula Medicinales  cum  Indice  Virtum,"  ibid, 
J752,  8vo. :  "  Method  us  dirigendi  Studium 
Mcdicum,"  ibid.  1753,  4to. :  "  Opuscula  Varia 
Medico-theoretica,"  Padua,  1 75 1,  4to. ;  "  OpuS' 
cula  Medtco-practica,"  i^iW.  1751,410.  Hjiller 
says  of  De  Goner,  that  his  works  are  mostly 
conversant  in  generals,  and  -  are  sparing  of 
particular  observations.  He  defends  the  nodon 
of  a  peculiar  mode  of  action  reuding  in  each 
part  of  the  body,  distinct  from  every  other 
moving  power.  HaJieri  Bihl.  Atiatom.  /f(r>  ' 
tehin^s  Manual  of  ewitunt  Perienj,  who  died  ta 
the  eighteenth  Century. — J. 

GOSELINI,  Julian,  an  Italian  writer,  was 
bom  at  Rome  in  1525,  of  a  family  of  Nizza 
della  Paglia.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  the  latter  place,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  his 
studies  in  the  house  of  the  cardinal  de  Santa 
Flora.  When  seventeen  years  old,  he  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  Ferdinand  Gonzaga 
then  viceroy  of  Sicily.  He  accompanied  that 
nobleman  to  his  government  of  Milan  in  1541$* 
and  became  his  secretary ;  in  which  office  he 
was  continued  under  three  succeeding  gover- 
nors. One  of  these,  the  duke  of  Seesa,  took 
him  to  the  court  of  Spain,  where  he  obtained 
the  esteem  and  favour  of  Philip  II.  Under  the 
duke  of  Albuquerque  he  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  kepk  a  long  time  in  prison  on  a  chai^ 
of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  Giambatista 
Monti.  He  was,  however,  able  at  length  to 
clear  himself,  since  we  find  him  exercising  his 
former  office  under  other  governors,  till  his 
death  in  i^'i~i'  He  obtained  great  rcputadoa 
by  his  writings,  of  which  the  principal  are : 
"The  Life  of  Ferdinand  Gonzaga,  1579: 
"  Three  Conspiracies,  viz.  of  the  Fazzi  and 
Salviati  agaiiiat  the  Medici ;  of  Giovan-Luigt 
de'  Fiesclii  against  the  Republic  of  Genoa ;  and 
of  some  Pkcentiiies  against  their  Duke  Pictto- 
Luigi  Farntae  :"  "  Rime" — or,  A  Collecdon  of 
Poems,  several  times  reprinte:! :  "  Discourses," 
"  Letters,"  Sec. :  also  some  Latin  Poems  and 
Luticrsi     Bajle.     ^iraboicbi, — A>' 
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GOTH,  Stephen,  aTchbUIiop  of  thhal  in  Christi  Ecclcsia/'  I7IQ>  in  throe  volumes,  iii- 

Swcden,  in  the  sixteenth  century.     He  con-  tcndedtorefutc  the  writings  of  James  Piceninus, 

curred  in  the  measures  adopted  by  king  John,  a  Swiss  calvinist  minister,  in  defence  of  die  re- 

insensibiy  to  testorc  Popery  in  that  country,  formed  churches  ;  "  Tlieologia  Schnlistico-dog- 

For  this  purpose  he  gave  his  sanction  to  a  new  matica,  juxta  Mentem  divi  Thomx   Aquin 


liturgy,  which,  under  the  pretence  of  bring-  &c."  in  six  volumes  4I0: ;  "  CoUouuia  Theo- 
ing  the  lutheran  church  mote  near  to  the  sim-  logico-polemica,  in  tres  Classes  distributa,  &c." 
plicity  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  gospel,  artfully  1727,  410.}  "  De  Eligcnda  inter  Dis^identes 
assimilated  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  Chriscianos  Sentcntia,"  1734,  written  in  answer 
worship  to  those  of  Rome,  wiih  the  omission  to  a  piece  with  the  same  title  by  the  famous 
of  some  particular  forma  and  eipressions  which  John  le  Clerc ;  and  a  very  diffuse  work  in  de- 
would  have  too  plainly  disclosed  the  object  in  fence  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion 
view.  This  liturgy  was  ordered  to  be  used  in  against  atheists,  idolaters,  Mahometans,  Jews, 
all  the  churches.  The  king's  brother  Charles,  &c.,  published  at  Rome  between  the  years 
however,  and  the  clergv  within  his  jurisdiction,  173  J  and  1740,  in  twelve  volumes.  At  the 
were  alarmed  at  this  attempt,  and  so  effectually  time  of  his  death  he  was  employed  in  writing 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  people,  and  of  the  "  A  Commentary  on  tlie  Book  of  Genesis," 
!jt:ites,  that  after  repeated  etForts  to  carry  his  which  he  had  carried  on  to  the  twenty-fifth 
point,  which  threw  the  kingdom  into  confusion,  chapter.  The  last-mentioned  piece  is  still  in 
and  had  nearly  produced  a  civil  war,  the  king  Mb.     Mertri. — M. 

was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  scheme,  and  the  GO'l' IJGNIES,  Giles-Framcis,  a  Flemisb 

liturgy  wds  suppressed.     It  has  now  became  an  Jesuit  and   able  mathematician  in  the  seven* 

object  of  curiosity  among  collectors,  and  is  en-  teenth  century,  was  born  at   Brussels  in  the 

titled,  "  Liturgia  Succeanse  Ecclesis  &c.  cum  year  11530.     He  entered  into  the  order  in  tht 

Prcefatione  &  Notis  Laurentii  Upsaliensis  Epis-  year  1653,  at  Mechlin,  whence  he  vras  sent  to 

copi,"    1576,  4to.     Nquv.  Dift.   Hist.     Mod.  pursue  his  theological  studies  at  Rome,  where 

Univers.  Hut.  voi.  XXX.  ch.  ixxvii.  sic.  7. — M.  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  lifc,  employed  in  teach- 

GOTTI,  Vincent-Lewis,  a  learned  Italian  ing   the    mathematics,    and   writing    di&reot 

cardinal,  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  and  works  in  that  science.     He  died  in  ifiSp,  when 

the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  about  fifty-nine  years  of  age.     He  was  a  pure 

born  at  fiologna  in  the  year  1664.     After  be-  geometer,  and  greatly  disliked  the  algebraic  me- 

ing  educated  in  grammar-learning  and  rhetoric,  thod  of  resoling  problems.  -  The  following  is 

when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  em-  a  list  of  his  works,  which  are  commended  for 

braced  the  ecclesiastical  life,  among  me  monks  perspicuity  and  precision ;  "  Astronomicx  Epis- 

of  the  dominican  order.     When  he  had  com-  tolx  dux  \  altera  &c.  ad  excel.  Joan.  Dominic* 

pleted  his  philosophical  course  at  Bologna,  he  Cassinum,  Bonon.  Archigym.  Astron.  \  altera 

was   sent  to  study  theology  for  four  years  at  excel.  Cassini  responsiva,  circa  Eclipses  in  JovCj 

Salamanca  in  Spain.     Upon  his  return  to  Italy  a  Mediceis  Planetis  effectse,"   1^65  :  "  Lettera 

in  168S,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philo-  di  Eustachio  Divini,  con  altra  Lettera  del  P. 

sophy  in  the  university  of  Bologna  ;  and  recom-  Egid.    Francisco    de    Gotlignics,    intemo   atle 

mended  himself  by  his  talents  and  virtues  to  the  machic  ''nuovamcnte   Scoperte    nel   Pianeta  di 

posts  of  prior  and  provincial  of  his  order.     In  Giove,"   i665,  8vo.  j  "  Elementa   Geometrise 

the  year  1728  pope  Benedict  XIII.  raised  him  plans,"   1669,  izmo.;   "  Figurx  Cometarum 

to  the  dignity  of  the  purple;  and  three  years  qui  apparuerunt  Annis  1664,  1665,  i6()3>  Tabr 

afterwards  appointed  him  member  of  the  con-  ulis  .^i  incisis  expressse,  cum  brevissimis  An*- 

gregation  for  examining  bishops.     So  high  an  notationibus  •"  "  Logistica,  sive  Scieotia  circa 

opinion  was  entertained  of  his  merits,  that  in  quamlibet  Quantitatem    demonstrative  discur- 

the  last  conclave  which   was  held  during  his  rendi,    cui    Mathematicum    nullum    Problem! 

time,  he  bad  the  suffirages  of  a  great  number  of  insolubile,  nullum  Theorema  indemonstrabile>" 

the  college  for  his  bemg  raised  to  the  papal  1674,  410.)  ■<  Arithmetic  a  Introductio  ad  Lo- 

throne.     He  died  at  Rome  in   1742,  in  the  glsticam  universe  Mathesi  setvientcm,"   i67<^ 

seventy-ninth  year  of  his  t^.     He  displayed  4to. ;    "  Idea  Lt^iatx  speculative   &   practici 

considerable  erudition  and  abilities  in  dificrent  declarata,"    1677)  4to.  t    "   Epistolx   Alathe- 

theological  and  controversial  works,  which  are  malicse,"    1678,    4to. ;    "  Clavis   LogisticK," 

much  valued  by  the  Catholics,  particularly  in  i679,4to.;and,"Logi6ticaUniverBalis,siTeMa« 

Jtaly.    Th«  prmdpal  of  them  are;  "Deveia  thesis  Gottjgniana,"  nS8  7,  folio.  Morm.^M, 
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GOTTSCHED,  John  CtTftiSTOPHBR,  pro-  rank,  without  possessing  poetical  talents  iiif- 

ft»or  of  logic,   metaphysics,   and   poetry,  at  ficientljr  eminent  to  entitk  him  to  that  di»- 

Lcipsic,  was   bom    in   1700  at  Koningsbei^  in  tinction.     He  wished  to  illustrate  the  rules  he 

Pnisaia,  where  his  father  was  a  clergyman.     He  had   given,  by  specimens  of  his  own  produc- 

Btudied   in  that  city,  devoted  himself  to  theo-  tions,  and  to  render  his  own  taste  a  general 

logy  and  poetry,  and  in  1 723  took  the  degree  standard  in  every  thing.     It  may,  however,  be 

of  master  of  aits,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  said  that  his  dramatic  productions,  though  not 

Leipsic,    and    obtained    great    applause  by  his  msster- pieces,    laid  the   first   grounds   for  the 

lectures  on  the  belles-lettres,  as  he  endeavoured  formation  of  the  German  theatre.     His  princi- 

lo  banish  the  turgid  style  of  Lowenstcin,  then  pal  works  are  :  "  Essay  towards  a  Critical  Hi»- 

prevalent,  and  to  revive  the  good  taste  of  the  tory  of  Poetry  for  the  Germans,"  X^ipsie,  1 730, 

sncients,  and  of  their  imitaiois   the   French.  8vo,  j  "'The  Death  of  Cato,  a  Tragedy,"  iiij. 

On  account  of  this  service  he  was  elected,  in  1732,   8vo. ;   "  Collections  towards  ^  Critical 

17215,  senior  of  the  poetical  society,  which  was  History  of  the  German  Language,  Poetry,  and 

soon  after  transformed  into  that  called  the  Ger-  Eloquence,"    ib!d,     1732-1744,    eight   volumes 

man  Society.     In  1730  he  was  appointed  eu  8vo. ;  "The  first  Principles  of  General  Philo- 

tnordinary   professor  of  philosophy  j  in    1734  Sophy,"  ibid.  1733;  I735i  1739,  twoparts,8vo-; 

iirofessoT  otologic    and   metaphysics,  and   at  "  The  German  TTieatre,"  ti;if.   1746-1750,  six 

ength  decemvir  of  the  academy  and  member  parts,   Svo. ;   "  New   Library  of  the   Belles- 

of  various  learned  bodies.     Good'  taste,  about  Lettres  and  Fine  Arts,"  Ltifiic,  1745-1750,  ten 

diis  period^  began  to  be  revived  also  in  Swisser-  vcdumes  8vo.,  without  the  author's  name.   And 

Iftnd    under    Bodmer   and   Breitingcr ;    but  as  in  conjunction   with  others :  "  The  Principles 

tibese  writers  pursued  a  di^rent  path,  Gott-  of  the  German  Language,"  iW.   1748,  large 

•ched  was  Boon  involved  with  the  latter  in  some  octavo  \  of  this  work  various  improved  editions 

Ikerary  disputes,  which  were  carried  on,  for  have  since  been  pubUshed :  "  Newest  Poems," 

many  years,  with  great  asperity  on  both  sides.  Ratisban,    1749,  410.:    "  Exercises  in   Elocu^ 

He  died  on  the  <3th  Of  December,  1766.    Few  tion,"  Ltipsic,  1755,  8vo. :  "  Exercises  in  Latin 

writers  have  united  so  great  talents  with  so  and  Scrman  Poetry,  for  the  Use  of  Schools," 

many  blemishes  V  and  few  have   had,  at  the  tiid,  1757,  8vo.:  "  Material*  towards  a  History 

Mme  time,  so  many  opponents  and  admirers,  of  tho  German-  Dramaric  Poetry"-M>r  a  Cata- 

But  it  must  he  aUowed  thnt  Gottschcd,  on  the  Joguc  of    all   the   Tragedies,   Comedies,    and 

whotej  did  more  service  than  hurt  to  his  nariva  Operas,  which  appeared   between    the  yeaiv 

country  i  and  the  worst  that  can  be  said  is,  that  1450  and  1760,  Ltipiie,  1757-1765)  two  part^ 

he  was  too  careless  respecting  his  own  reputa-  8vo. :  **  A  Manual  or  Dicttonary  of  the  Belles^ 

Son,     When  he  began  to  write,  the  German  Lettres  and  Fine  Arts,"  t^i^.  1760.     Hirsebing't 

language  was  verging   towards  a  state  of  rhe  Manual  of  eminint  Persons  luho  died- in  the  eigit- 

Vtmost  corruption  ;  and  it  required  the  assist"  etrai  Century, — J. 

tnce  of  a  man  who  possessed  sufficient  courage         GOUDfXIN,  or  Goudouli,    Peter,  the 

to  submit  to  the  herculean  labour  of  freeing  it  most  celebrated   of  the  poets  in  the    Gascon 

from  its  impurities.     Gottsched,   therefore,  is  dialect,  born  in  1579,  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon 

«nthJed  to  no  small  share  of  merit  for  having  at  Toulouse.     He  was  brought  up  to  the  bar, 

taccessfiilty  comhfcted  that  barbarism,  arising  but  never  practised,  and  de Voted -himself  to  the 

ftvtti  a  miiltUTe  of  foreign  words>  by  which  the  composition  of  verses  in  his  native  tongue.     By 

German  prose  was  degraded,  as  welt   as  the  his  poetical  talent,  and  the  pleaeantry  of  his 

'boAibdstic  style  empk>yed  in  poetry ;  and  for  conversation,   he   acquired  the  favour  of  the 

introrfucing  on  the  German  stage  the  regularity  duke  de  Montmorenci  and  other  persons  of  rank, 

of  the  French  drama.     By  these  means  he  ren-  and  might  have  enriched  himidf,  had  he  not 

dered  the  study  of  the  German  language  agree-  been  negligent  of  his  fortune.     In  his  dechntng 

able,  and  diffused  a  teste  for  polito  literature  years  he  was  only  preserved  froiti  indigeince  by 

atid  for  German  poetry.     Had  be  published  a  pension  granted  him  by  his  fellow-citizei^ 

nore  such  collections   than   those  wiiich  he  He  died  at  Toulouse  in  id^gi     His  memory 

fcrmed  towards  a  history  of  dramatic  ptietry^  or  was  honoured  by  a  bust  in  the  hotel  de  vills, 

llhistrated  with  the  same  ability  more  of  tbt  among  the  iDvatrioBi  Touloutaois.     He  wrote 

oM  po^ts,  his  service  as  a  German  philologue  upon  a  great  nriety-afsubjeois;  but  the  patticu- 

«OnM  have  remained  utnropeached  {   but  be  Ur  charai^er  of  his  poetry  ia»  vivacity  and 

bad  tke  ambittotl  to  ehiac  as  a  poet' of  th«  firat  plvamitryr  i^uch  atsomu  k  naliinljiir  iuUie 
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Gaicon  dialect,  but  woiiM  lose  its  chief  grace  he  pursued   with    uncommon  diKgetice,  and 

if  rendered  into  a  more  refined  language.     His  proportionate  success.     ForthteeyearsheiicTer 

poem  on  the  death  of  Henr^  IV.  has  indeed  slept  once  out  of  Cf^egej    but   being  at  the 

been  translated  into  La^n  by  father  Vaniere,  exfnration  of  that  time  chosen  fellow,  he  paid 

but  it  is  among  the  most  elevated  of  his  com-  a  visit  to  his  friends,  and  soon  returned  to  resume 

positions.    His  works  have  been  several  times  his  studious  labours.     He  toolc  his  degree*  in 

"printed  at  1'oulouse,  and   they  form  a  part  of  arts  at  the  regular  periods,  when  he  performed 

the   Gascon  poets,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  exercises  in  the  public  schools,  required  by 

two  volumes  i2mo.  1700.      They  are   highly  the  statutes  of  the  university,  with  very  great 

esteemed  by  his  countrymen,  one  of  whom,  M.  applause.     He  was  chosen  a  lecturer  in  logic 

Doujat  of  the  French  academy,  drew  up  a  glos-  and  philosophy   in  his  college,   and  acquired 

sary,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  better  much  credit  by  the  able  manner  in  which  he 

understood.     Moreri.     Noav.  Diet.  Hist.  —A.  discharged    the    duties   of  that  appointment.^ 

GOV£A>  Antomt,  an  eminent  jurist  and  Afteihe  hadledan  university  Hfefornineycan^ 

?hilologer,  was  bom  about  150;,  at  Beja,  in  and  become  intimately  conversant  with  the  vati- 
ortugal.  He  was  educated  at  Paris,  with  two  ous  branches  of  literature,  and  in  particular  witk 
other  brothers,  under  their  uncle,  who  was  theology  and  the  Hebrew  language,  be  was 
principal  of  the  college  of  St  Barbe.  After  called  home  by  his  father,  and  not  long  after- 
teaching  the  classics  for  some  lime,  he  went  in  wards  entered  into  the  matrimonial  connection. 
1537  to  study  the  law  at  Toulouse,  which  he  In  the  year  1607  he  was  admitted  into  orders  ^ 
also  pursued  at  Avignon  and  I^yons^  At  the  and  in  the  Following  year  obtained  the  rectory 
latter  city,  he  acquired  much  reputation  by  of  Black-friars,  in  the  city  of  London.  In  thta 
defending  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  against  situation  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of 
Ramus.  In  I548  he  obtained  a  professorship  his  life,  discharging  the  pastoral  functions  with 
of  law  at  Toulouse,  which  he  quitted  the  nut  exemplary  diligence  and  fidelity,  and  setting 
year,  and  successively  occupied  chairs  at  Cahors,  before  his  parishioners  a  commendable  example 
Valence,  Grenoble,  and  lurin,  where  he  died  of  the  moral  and  religious  duties  which  he 
in  1565,  being  then  a  privy  counsellor  of  enforced  on  them.  Besides  preaching  to  them 
Fhilibeit  duke  of  Savoy.  Govea  was  a  man  of  twice  every  Sunday,  he  also  set  up  a  weekly 
great  erudition,  and  bv  some  has  been  esteemed  lecture,  which  for  diirty-five  years  was  mucit 
superior  to  Cujas  in  ability,  though  inferior  in  frequented,  not  only  by  his  own  flock,  but  by 
industry.  He  published  several  works  on  the  many  of  the  London  clergy,  the  members  of  the 
law,  which  he  collected  into  one  volume  folio,  inns  of  court,  and  the  more  respectable  and 
printed  at  Lyons,  in  1563,  under  the  title  of  serious  citizens.  In  the  year  161 1  he  was  ad- 
^  Antonii  Govcani  Juri scon suiti  Opera  Juris-  mittcd  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  and 
civilis."  He  also  published  an  esteemed  com-  in  1618  to  that  of  doctor  in  the  same  »culty. 
mentary  on  the  "  Topica"  of  Cicero,  and  an  About  the  year  last  mentioned  he  became  one 
edition  of  Terence,  He  wrote  verses  both  in  of  the  trustees  of  the  society  which  had 
Latin  and  French;  in  the  latter  language  so  unitcdfor  the  purpose  of  buying  impropriations, 
well,  according  to  Scaligcr,  that  he  m^ht  pass  to  bestow  them  on  such  unpatronised  clergy- 
for  a  native.  men  as  should  be  distinguished  by  their   piety 

Andrew,  the  younger  brother  of  Antony,  and  ministerial  qualifications ;  which  occasioned 

was  recalled  by  the  king  of  Portugal,    for  the  his  being   prosecuted  in   the  star-chamber.    In 

pvtposeof  establishing  a  college  at  Coimbra,  and  the  year  id;3   he  was  nominated  cmc  of  the 

took  with  him   several  learned   men,    among  assembly  of  divines,    and   was  held  in  such 

whom  was  Buchanan  (see  his  Life);  but  Portugal  reputation  by  that  body,  that  he  was  often  called 

was  no  propitious  seat  for  the  muses.     Govea  to  fill  the  moderator's  chair  during  his  absence. 

was  principal  of  the  college,  and  died  in  1548.  He  was  also  fixed  upon  by  the  assembly  to  be 

Bayi^.     Mereri.^A.  one  of  their  aiinotators  upon  the  Ulble,  and  took 

GOUGE,   William,    an    eminent  English  for  his  ahare  from    the  beginning   of  the   first 

divine,  who  flourished  in  the  former  pan  of  the  Bookof  Kings  to  that  of  Job-     He  was  modest, 

17th  century,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Bow,  humble,  aflabic,    and  charitable,  of  strict  and 

in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  the  year  1575-  exemplary  piety,  and   cuniinuL-d  to  preach  as 

He  received  his  classical  education,  partly  at  8t.  long  as  he  was  able   to  get  up  into  the  pulpit. 

Paul's  school,  in  London,    and  partly  at  Eton  ;  For  many  years  he  was  esteemed  the  f^tlier  of 

whence  he  was  elected  to  King's  college.  Cam-  the  X»ndon  ministers,     lie  died  in  165^,  soon 

bridge,  in  the  year  1595.     His  academic  studies  after  he  h^id  completed  hia  suventy-cight}t  year. 

VOL.  IV.  3  p 
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Thcpriiicipa1ofhrsworks,excliiuveofhis*'Aii-  ^ poor  were  mrolred  in  Walea,  inspiredluni 
iwfations,"  already  mentioned,  were,  "  A  Com-  with  the  generous  and  noble  design  of  introdsc- 
TntnUrj  on  the  fpiitle  to  the  Hebrews-,"  **  An  iitg  knowledge  and  idigien  into  that  neglected 
£spo«tion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  i"  "  The  whole  country.  For  this  purpose  he  visired  the  prin- 
Atmonr  of  God  ■"  a  treatise  "  Of  Dotnesdcal  cipalitf,  wd  commenced  his  undertaking  by 
Duties;"  *' Of  the  Sin  against  the  HtJr  Ghost}"  establishing  schools  in  diilerent  towns  where  the 
"The  Sabbsith's  Sanciincation;"  <*  ATreatiaeof  poor  were  wiUing  that  their  children  should  be 
^postacy ;"  "  The  Saint's  Sacrifice,  or  a  Com-  taught  to  read  4nd  write  and  leam  the  cat&- 
meot  on  Pg,  ti6;"  and  two  "Catechisms."  chism,  and  undertook  to  pay  the  instructtirt. 
Clari/s  Lives  cf  Thirly-tiite  En^iiih  Dtvinei.  By  degrees  these  schools  amounted  to  between 
Ntal'i  Hijt.   Purit.  vel.  JV.  cb.  ii. — M.  three  and  four  hundred  in  uomber,  and  were 

GOUGE,  Thomas,  a  very  worthy  English  annually  visited  by  Mr.  Gouge;  when  he  care- 
divine,  eminent  for  his  extraordinary  charitable  fully  enquired  into  the  improrement  of  his 
.•and  benevolent  exertions,  was  the  son  of  the  young  beneficiaries,  and  preached  occastonaUy, 
preceding,  and  bora  at  Bow,  intheyeir  1605.  until  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  that  practice 
('He  was  sent  for  insmiction  in  grammar  leam-  by  prosecutions  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
-ingto'  Eton  school,  whence  he  was  elected  a  tliough  he  attended  constantly  as  a  hearer  at  the 
scholar  of  King's  college,  Cambridge,  in  A&  parish  churches,  and  freouently  communicated 
year  i<5zd.  In  that  university  he  pursued  his  there,  f^e,  likewise,  wiui  the  assistance  which 
studies  with  becoming  diligence,  and  took  his  he  received  from  his  friends,  printed  eight  thou- 
degr«e8  in  arts  at  the  statutable  periods  *,  during    sand  copies  of  the  Bible  in  the  Welsh  language ; 

■  which  time  he  ^vas  chosen  a  tdlow  of  his  col-  a  thousand  of  which  were  trcely  given  to  the 
lege.  Having  afterwards  taken  orders,  he  left  poor,  and  the  rest  sent  to  the  principal  cities 
the  university  and  his  fellowship,  and  was  pre-    and  towns  in  Wales,  to  be  sold  at  reasonable 

'  sented  to  the  living  of  Colsdcn,  near  Croydon,  rates.    To  shew  that  he  (vaa  no  bigot,  he  also 

-  in  Surrey,  where  he  continued  about  two  or  procured  the    "  Church  Catechism,"    with   a 

■  three  years.  In  the  year  1638  he  became  in-  practical  exposition  of  it,  and  "  The  Common 
cumbcntofthe  populous  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre,  Prayer,"  to  be  printed  in  Welsh,  and  distributed 

'  in  London,  where,  for  about  twenty-four  years,  them  to  the  poor  with  the  "  'Helsh  Bibles" 
he  discharged  the  pastoral  duties  with  very  ex.-  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  JMat>,"  "  The  Practice 
emplary  vigilance  and  fidelity.  Besides  coo-  of  Piety,"  and  otbn  pious  and  useful  treatises, 
st^ntlv  preaching  twice  every  Sunday,  and  on  To  these  charitable  and  worthy'  undertakings 
occasional  days,  he  diligently  visited  his  flock,  did  this  euellenc  man  devote  his  time  aud  his 
catechised  their  childritn,  enquired  into  and  re-  fortune,  when  precluded  by  the  intolerance  of 
lieved  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  devised  plans  the  laws  from  ofhciadng  in  his  ministerial  capa- 
of  employment  for  them,  which  gave  the  hint  city.  He  was  pccustomed  to  say  with  ple;isure, 
ofdiehun»ane  institutions  of  Mr,  l''irmin,which  "  that  he  had  two  livings,  which  he  vould  not 
have  been  noticed  in  the  life  of  that  philan-  exchange  for  two  cf  the  greatest  in  £:igland;" 
thropi&t.  When  the  act  of  uniformity  took  place,  meaning  Wales,  where  he  used  to  travd  every 
as  he  could  not  conscientiously  subscribe  to  its  year  to  spread  knowledge,  piety,  and  charity; 
provisions  he  was  ejected  from  his  living  ;  on  and  Christ's  hospital,  where  he  used  frecly-to 
which  occasion  he  declined  preaching  in  the  catechise  the  poor  children,  in  order  to  the 
metropolis,  modestly  observing,  "  that  there  well  laying  the  foundations  of  religion  in  them 
was  no  need  of  his  labours  in  London,  where  in  ^eir  tender  years.  He  died  suddenly  in 
there  were  so  many  godly,  able,  and  painful,  i68t,  when  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his 
ministers  to  carry  on  the  work."  His  time  now  age.  Mr.  Baxter  tajti  of  him,  in  his  Narrative 
was  zealously  devoted  to  acts  of  benehcence  and  of  his  own  Life  and  Times,  *'  I  never  heard  any 
charity.  He  was  himself  possessed  of  a  good  one  person,  of  whatever  rank,  sort,  or  sect  so- 
estate,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  employed  ever,  speak  one  word  to  his  dishonour,  or  name 
in  relieving  the  wants  of  his  poorer  brethren,  any  fault  that  ever  they  charged  on  his  life  or 
who,  on  account  of  their  non-conformity,  were  doctrine;  no  not  the  pi«Iatists  themselves,  save 
deprived  of  their  means  of  subsistence ;  and  he  only  that  he  conformed  not  to  their  impositions, 
was  also  a  diligent  and  successful  applicant  to  and  that  he  did  so  muck  good  with  so  much  m- 
the  rich,  from  whom  he  received  considerable  doetry."  And  Dr.  Tillotson,  afterwards  arch- 
sums,  which  were  applied  lo  that  humane  pur-  bishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  funeral  sermon 
pose.  About  the  year  1 6711  the  accounts  which  which  he  preached  on  the  occasion  of  hisdeath, 
he  received  of  the  deplorable  ignorance  in  which  after  a  warm  eocomiuoi  on  bis  piety  and  virtue. 
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otiv^rres,  Ant,  **  all  thihgn  considered,  there  per  and  the  purity  of  his  morals.  'He'  diedi* 
■Iwve  not  since  the  primiriTC  times  of  Chnstian-  1767.  He  had  collected  a  library  of  ten  thow- 
ity,becn  many  among  the  sons  ofmen,  to  whom  sand  well-choscn  volumes,  which  was  the  basts 
]Hiat  glorious  character  of  the  Son  of  God  might  of  hi»  numerous  works.  Of  these,  the  follow- 
be  better  applied,  that  he  went  aioiit  dfing  gtod."  ing  are  the  principal :  "  Vies  dcs  Saints,"  two 
He  committed  but  a  few  of  his  own  productions  volumes  4to.  accounted  a  valuable  compilation : 
to  the  press,  and  those  of  the  practical  kind ;  "  Supplement  to  Morcri's  Uictionary,"  two  vo- 
SQch  as  <*  The  Principles  of  Ketigion  explained,  lumes  folio,  1735,  and  two  volumes  folio,  1749: 
in  Question  and  Answer  ("  "  A  Word  to  Sin-  though  much  industry  and  accuracy  of  research 
ners ;  '  *'  Christian  Directions  to  walk  with  is  displayed  in  these  additions  and  in  the  cot- 
God  1"  '*  The  surest  and  safest  Way  of  Thriv-  rections  of  former  articles,  yet  it  may  be  af- 
ing,  viz.  by  Charity  to  the  Poor ;"  "  The  Young  Armed  of  the  whole  of  this  great  biographical 
ManN  Guide  throjtfh  the  Wilderness  of  this  work,  that  it  is  totally  void  of  a  philosophical 
World ;"  **  The  Christian  Housboldcr,"  Sec.  spirit,  and  of  a  solid  and  manly  judgment  in 
Clari/t  Lives  ofiimdry  eminent  Ptrioni.  Cola-  estimaiing^the  relative  merit  of  men  and  writ- 
my'iAcctunt  of  ejeit.  Min.  Nmi'i  Hilt.  Purit.  ings :  "  Bibliotheque  des  Ecrivains  Ecclesia»- 
'W.  If^-  ch.  x.—i/l.  tiqucs,"  three  volumes  8vo. ;  meant  as  a  conti- 

GOUGEON,  or  GotJjOH,  John,  a  Fr»ich  nuation  of  Dupin,  but  not  written  with  the  same 

sculptor  and  architect  in  the  rcigtw  of  Francis  I.  spirit :  "  Discours  sur   Ic  Renouvellement  des 

and  his  successors,  is  accounted  the  first  who  Ktudes  depuis  le  XTV.  Siecle  :"  "Dcl'Etat  des 

introduced  a  true  taste  for  sculpture  in  France,  Sciences  en  France  depuis  la  Mort  de  Charlc- 

and  freed  it  from  the  barbarism  of  former  times,  magne  jusqu'a  celle  du  Koi  Robert,"  i  imo. :  for 

Scarcely  any  thing  is  known  of  his  private  hi»-  this  curious  dissertation  tlie  autlior  obtained  the 

tory,  but  it  appears  that  he  wa$  employed  in  the  prize  of  the  academy  of  Belles-lettres,  and  wasi 

puUic  works  with  n^idi  Paris  began  to  be  dtf-  complimented  by  a  deputation  from  that  body, 

corated  in  the  ivign  of  Francis  I.     Of  those  desiring  permission  to  nominate  him  to  the  v»- 

the  most  eonsidcrable  is  the  fountain  of  the  Aint  place  of  the  deceased  abbe  Vertot.     It  Is 

Nymphs,  called  the  Innocents,  fini^ed  in  15C0.  hinted  that  the  opposition  of  the  cardinal  Fleury, 

Among  the  other  remains  of  his  worbnan^ip  who  disapproved  some  of  his  sentiments^  pre- 

is  a  tribune  in  the  hall  des  Cent-Suisses  at  the  vented  the  nominadon  from  taking  eScct.  Such 

Louvre,  enriched  with  sculptures,  and  support-  are  the  consequences  of  ministtrial  interference 

ed  by  four  gigantic  Caryatides.     He  was  also  in  a  learned  society  !  "  Bibbotheque  Fran^tnse, 

an  able  medaQist,  and  struck  sereral  pieces  for  on  Htstoire  de  la  Littcratuic  Fran^oise,"  eigb- 

Catharine  de  Mcdicis,  which  are  sought  by  the  teen  volumes  1 2mo. :  this  is  the  most  c^brated 

curious.     Gougeon  generally  worked  in  small,  of  his  works,  but  is  composed  with  more  in- 

and  there  are  no  detached  figures  or  groups  by  dustry  than  taste  or  judgment.     A  new  edition 

his  hand.     His  reliefs  arc  executed  with  Ustc,  of  "  Richelet's  French  Dicrionary,"  three  yo- 

his  drapery  is  light  and  elegant,   his  figures  linnes  folio,  with  numerous  additions  and  cor- 

graceful  and  flexible,  but  their  attitudes  some-  rections :  of  this  he  published  at  the  same  time 

times  forced.     He  was  a  Huguenot,  and  met  an  *'  Abridgment,"  which  has  since  been  print- 

with  the  melancholy  fate  of  his  party  on  the  in-  ed  in  an  improved  form  by  ^iVaiUy,  in  two  vo- 

famous  St.  Bartholomew  1572,  being  shot  as  he  lumes  8vo. :  "  L'Histoire  du  College  Rotai  de 

stood  working  upon  a  scaffold.     D'JIrgenviUe  France,"  one  vtriume  4to.,  and  three  voiamcs 

Vies  det  Sculpt. — A.  i3rk>.:  "  Histoire  du  Pontificat  de  Paul  IV." 

OOXJJET,  CLAtJDE-FETBR,  a  most  fertile  two  relumes  ixmo.:  in  this  piece  the  author  is 

and  industrious  writer,  particularly  eminent  for  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  Jesuits,  ^agh 

his  acquaintance   with  French  literature,  was  educated  among  them.     He  likewise  compOKd 

bom  at  Paris  in  1697.     His  father,  a  taylor  by  a  number  of  particular  lives,  and  fumined  a 

trade,  in  vain  opposed  his  incUnarion  for  a  sta-  great  variety  of  articles  for  the  continnaticni  of 

dious  life.     Herecnvedthe  greatest  part  of  his  uk"  Mcmoires  d£  Littetature,"  bjr  Desmotets^ 

education  in  the  Jesuits'  conege,  and  was  some  and  for  the  "  Mem.  des  Homines  dluitres^"  of 

time  in  the  congregarion  of  tne  Oratory.  Hav-  Nicenm.     Monri.     Ncuv.  Diet.  //Ert.»-A. 

ing  taken  orders,  lie  became  a  canon  of  die  GOULART,  Simon,  a  French   protestati" 

diurch  of  St.  Jacques  de  fHopitxl  in  Paris,  dirine  and  indefatigatde  writer  in  the  sizteaUb 

He  was  an  associate  of  several  academies  in  and  begraning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  vm 

France,  and  was  generally  esteemed,  tut  only  bom  at  Senhs,  in  the  year  1543.     From  the 

for  Ms  learning,  but  for  the  nnldaos  of  his  tem-  iafonnatitm  of-Scatiger,wJioeiitcrtaineda  great 
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n  forliiin,  it  appears  that  lie  did  not  apply 
to  the  study  of  the  leamcd  languages  till  he  was 
twenty-eight  years  of  agcj  notwithstanding 
which  he  made  considerable  proficiency  in 
them,  and  wrote  Tcry  well  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
Having  studied  divinity  at  Geneva,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  was 
chosen  pastor  of  the  church  of  wjiich  Calvin 
tad  been  minister.  Bayle  says,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Spon,  tliat  he  succeeded  that  eminent 
man  in  1564.  Out  how  is  such  a  statement  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  fact  of  his  late  applica- 
tion to  literary  studies  f  Is  it  not  more  probable, 
that  the  date  of  his  appointment  to  this  situation 
ought  to  be  referred  to  some  later  period  ?  Mr. 
Goulart  discharged  the  duties  of  his  pastoral 
office  with  great  diligence  and  acceptability,  and 
continued  the  exercise  of  them  till  witliin  seven 
days  of  his  death,  which  toolc  place  in  1O28, 
when  he  was  about  eighty-fite  years  of  age.  In 
the  last  of  our  subjoined  authorities,  after  due 
commendation  is  passed  on  his  virtues,  it  is 
stated  "  that  he  greatly  blamed  the  Protestants 
in  his  time  for  multiplying  confcssioDG  of  fatUi, 
as  if  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Apoitle's 
Creed  were  not  sufficient,  notwithstanding  that 
it  had  been  so  conudered  during  die  three  firat 
centuries  of  the  church."  He  edited  a  number 
of  "works,  with  notes,  comments,  or  additions ; 
and  among  others  "  The  Woiks  of  Plutarch, 
translated  by  Amyot-,"  "St.  Cyprian's  Works  j" 
"■  l)u  Bartaa's  Weeks  j"  "  Illyricus's  Witnesses 

-to  Truth,"  See.  He  tnnslai'ed  into  French 
"  All  the  Works  of  Seneca,"  published  at  Paris 

-in  i;90,  in  two  volumes  4I0. ;  "  The  Histca-i- 
cal  Meditations  of  Camerariud,"  to  ^fhich  he 

-made  considerable  additions ;  "  Qsorius'^ His- 
tory of. Portugal,"  1587,  in  five  vohimeB  8vo. ; 
•'  rhe  Chronicle  of  Cation;"  difierent  treatises 
of  '*  Theodocet  j"  ^'  John  Wieras's  Book  coo- 

-cerning  diabolical  Impoatures,"  &c.  He  made 
SI  coH&ction  of  5*  Remarkable  Histories)"  1620, 
in  t4ro  volumes  8vo. ;  and  also  wrott  severiU 
moral  and  devotional  tracts,  and  pieces  relating 
to  thchistory  of  his  own  time.  The  most  inter- 
esting smd  curious  of  the  latter  description  is 
his  "  Collection  of  the  most  memorable  Events 
whidi  occurred  during  the  League,"  Ike,  1590, 
in  six  volumes  8vo. ;  afterwards  reprinted  at 

■Paris  in  i7$8,  in  six  volumes  410.  with  notes 
and,«riginal  documents.  When  he  did  not  put 
his  niuiie.  to  any  of  Ms  books,  he  denoted  it  by 
fhe  three  initial  letters  S.  G.  S.  signifying  Simon 
Gealari  ■  Sehiiiun,  The  titles  of  his  nnmero'CU 
p«blications  may  be  seen  in  the  twenty-ninth 

'vblumc  of  father  Niceron's  "  Memoires."  Ht 
'  bad  such  an  extennve  acquaintwicc  widi  thfe 


literature  of  his  time*  and  knew  so  w«II  to  wham 
the  didercnt  anonymous  productions  were  to  be 
attributed,  that  Henry  III.,  king  of  France* 
being  desirous  of  knowing  who  was  the  author 
of  a  piece  published  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Stephanus  lunius  Brutus,  and  intended  to  pro- 
pagate republican  doctrines,  sent  a  person  00 
purpose  to  Geneva,  to  be  informed  of  it  by 
Goulart ;  but  die  latter,  who  was  master  of  the 
secret,  could  on  no  consideration  be  brought  to 
disclose  it,  for  fear  of  expoung  the  patty  coi^ 
cemed  to  injury. 

Our  author  had  a  son,  of  the  same  name, 
who  on  that  account  has  by  some  writers  been 
confounded  with  his  father.  He  was  bom  at 
Senlis,  in  i;7<S,  and  died  at  Fredcrickstadt,  in 
Holsiein,  in  iiSaS.  He  was  ediicated  to  the 
ministry,  and  was  settled  as  pastor  with  the 
Walloon  church  at  Amsterdam,  wiiere  he  em- 
braced the  party  of  the  Remonstrants.  In  the 
year  1615  he  was  suspended  from  his  functions* 
for  preaching  Against  the  horrible  doctrin<^ 
connected  with  the  notion  of  reprobation,  that 
some  children  who  die  at  the  breast,  or  in 
their  motlier's  womb,  are  eternally  damned. 
He  was  afterwards  banished  the  country,  toge- 
ther with  the  other  ministers  of  the  Armintan 
party,  in  consequence  of  the  decrees  of  the 
synod  of  Dort ;  when  he  sought  an  asylum  at 
first  in  Flanders,  afterwards  in  France,  and 
finally  in  Hoistein.  He  wrote  some  letters  to 
the  Remonstrants  of  Amstjerdun,  consoling  them 
under  their  persecutions,  and  exhorting  them  to 
constancy  nnd  perseverance  ;  which  arc  insert- 
ed in  a  collection  of  such  pieces  in  folio,  under 
,the  title  of  "  Epistoix  LcclesiastiCiG  St  Theolo- 
gies." He  was  also  tlieauthor  of  a  book  in 
the  predestinarian  controversy,  the  title  of  which 
.  may  be  seen  in  Jtayii.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.     Hht.JBi^Hiit.  U  C^ii.—M. 

GOULOUj'joHN,  a  French  fcuillant  monk, 
who  attracted'much  attention  in  his  time,  par- 
ticularly by  hi^  acrimoT)ious  writings  agaln^M. 
Balzac,  was  bom  at  Paris,  ia.the  year  1576. 
He  was  educated  to  the  profession  of  an  advo- 
cate I  but  having  had  tlie  misfortune,  the  first 
tim^  thftt. he  pleaded  a  cause,  to  fall  into  a  con- 
fusion from  which  h^  could  not  recover  himself, 
the  supposed  disgrace  so  much  affected  his 
mind,. that  he  determined  on  exchanging  the 
bar  for  the  cloister.  Accordingly,  he  entered 
into  the  order  of  Fcuillants,  in  toe  year  1604, 
and  by  his  talents  recommended  himself  succes- 
sively to  different  honourable  and  confidential 
.Employments,  and  at  Ust  was  raised  to  the  post 
of  general.  As  he  understood  the  Greek  lan- 
guage* hf  applied  himself  to  the  translation  into 
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French  of  the  pretended  "  Works  of  Dioaysius  Goulou  acquired  a  temporary  fame,  and  threw 

the  AreopaKitC)"  which  were  printed  in  1608,  the  republic  of  letters  into  no  little  confusion, 

accompanied  with  an  attempted  defence  of  their  A  sreat  many  writings  were  published  for  and 

genuineness ;  "  Epictetus'e  Enchiridion,"  print-  against  him,  and  fiayle  uys,  that  some  indivi- 

ed  in   1609  ,  "  St.  Basil's  Homilies  upon  the  duals  of  the  opposite  parlies  "  even  came  to 

Hexameron,"  printed  In  i6i6(  and'*  Arrian'g  swordand  pistol^  whlcbprobablysilencedsome 

Dissertations."     He  also  revised  and  published  writers,  who  did  not  care  to  come  to  blows." 

a  Latin  version,  made  by  his  father,  of  "  The  Father  Goulou,  however,  was  not  long  gratified 

Treatises  of  St.  Gregory  Nyssen  against  Euno-  by  the  praises  which  bis  partisans  bestowed 

mius."     We  have  likewise  from  bis  pen  <'  The  upon  him,  as  he  died  in  16291  in  the  £fty-tbird 

Life  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Bishop  of  Gene-  year  of  his  age.    Btryle.    Mortri.    Nouv.  DicU 

va,"  itfaS,  Svo.i  a  defence  of  the  nghts  of  the  Hiit, — M. 

French  monarchy,  entitled  "  Vindicise  Thcolo-  GOUPIL,  Jaues,  a  learned  physician  of  the 
gicse  Ibero-politicx,"  idiS,  8vo.  |  and  *'  An  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  of  a  good  family  at 
Answer  to  the  Treatise  of  the  Minister  Du  Lu;on.  He  studied  at  Poitiers,  and  then  un- 
Moulin,  concerning  the  Call  of  Pastors."  By  dertoolt  the  education  of  some  young  men  of 
these  di&rcnt  productions  he  cannot  be  said  to  quality  at  Saintonge.  Coming  afterwards  to 
have  acquired  any  great  reputation  ;  but  in  the  Paris,  he  studied  Gredi  at  the  royal  college  pre- 
year  i(327,  he  made  himself  much  talked  of  by  viously  to  his  entering  upon  the  medical  profe»> 
a  violent  attack  upon  the  works  of  M.  Balzac,  uon.  He  was  made  a  licentiate  of  the  faculty 
That  gentleman  had  now  arrived  at  a  high  de-  in  1548,  and  toon  after  took  his  degree  of  doc- 
grce  of  literary  eminence  among  his  country-  tor.  In  1555  he  was  appointed  royal  professor 
men,  and  his  style  was  commended  as  a  model  of  physic  on  the  death  of  James  Sylvius.  He 
of  perfection,  particularly  in  epistolary  writing,  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  editions 
A  young  feuillant  monk,  however,  supposed  to  of  the  Greek  medical  authors,  Alexander  of 
have  been  instigated  by  father  Goulou,  aimed  a  Tralles,  Dioscorides,  Actuarius,  Paul  ^gine- 
blow  at  his  reputation  in  a  treatise  which  was  ta,  Rufus,  and  AretKus.  He  also  translated 
only  circulated  in  MS-  but  wonderfully  applaud-  from  the  Italian  the  work  of  Alex.  Piccolomini 
ed  by  those  who  envied  Balzac's  glory.  This  "  On  the  Sphere  of  tbe  World."  In  15O4,  dur- 
attack  occasioned  M.  Balzac  to  defend  himself  ing  the  violence  of  the  civil  wars,  his  library 
by  a  spirited  apology,  in  which  the  monk  was  was  plundered  by  the  populace,  which  misfor- 
treated  with  no  little  severity.  A  copy  of  this  tune  so  much  aSected  him  that  he  died  soon 
apology  was  sent  to  father  Goulou,  who  con-  after.  He  was  then  engaged  on  a  Commentary 
sidcred  it' in  the  light  of  a  challenge,  and  soon  upon  all  the  works  of  Hippocrates.  Mtreri, 
'  produced  two  volumes  oi'  "  Letters  from  Phyl-  HuiUri  Bibl.  Mtd. — A. 
larchus  to  Aristo,"  in  Which  he  liot  only  at-  GOURDAN,  Simon,  a  French.monk  whose 
tempteil  to  discredit  M-  Bulzac's  merits  as  a  writings  are  held  in  much  estimation  by  devout 
writer,  but  attiicked  the  morality  of  his  work,  ii^  Catholics,  was  bom  at  Paris,  intlieyear  1646. 
language  uncommonly  violent  and  abusive-  He  lost  his  father,  when  very  young,  ^nd  was 
Notwithstanding  the  nitemperance  and  gross-  educated  under  the  inspection  of  his  mother, 
ness  which  disgraced  these  kttcrs,  still  they  had  who  was  a  devotee,  in  sentiments  which  created 
manyencomiasts,  particularly  among  the  monks,  in  him  ait  early  disrelish  for  the  world,  and  a 
of  whose  learning  Balzac  had  spoken  with  a  strong  inclination  for  the  religious  life.  Ac- 
little  too  much  contempt,  and  among  others  who  cordingly,  when  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of 
envied  his  great  reputation-  These  partisans  age,  he  entered  among  the  canons  regular  of  St. 
were  loud  in  their  praises  of  father  Goulou,  Victor,  at  Paris,  where,  under  his  mistakea 
whom  they  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  "  a  and  superstitious  notions  of  acceptable  religion, 
fniTaele  of  erudition ;"  "  the  Gallic  Hercules  he  practised  austerities  and  mortifications  ^  the 
who  had  destroyed  the  tyrant  of  eloquence  ■"  most  rigorous  kind.  After  he  had  been  twelve 
"  a  true  hero,  who  was  alone  worthy  to  wear  years  in  tliat  institution,  he  was  desirous  of  being 
the  laurels  plucked  from  the  brows  of  an  usurp-  received  into  the  monastery  of  I^Trappe,  which 
er :"  while  they  loaded  the  character  of  M.  had  then  been  lately  reformed  by  the  abbe  de 
Balzac  witli  a  thousand  obloquies,  and  second-  Ranee;  but  he  did  not  prove  successful  in  his 
cd  the  endeavours  of  their  leader,  not  only  to  application  to  that  abbot,  who  advised  him  to. 
blast  his  literary  laureU,  but  to  excite  against  continue  in  the  house  where  ha  had  takea  bis 
him  the  resentment  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  vows.  This  advice  he  foUow^'d,  and  led  a  sol^ 
of  all  ranks  andorders.     By  these  means  father  tary,  and  most  ascetic  life  itn  the  abbey  of  Su 
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Victor,  nevet  going  more  than  onc«  without  its  nat  passed  her  life  in  celibacy,  content  with  a 
walls,  aiid  even  pTohibiting  himself  the  pleasure  imall  pension  from  the  court,  and  much  es- 
ofwalliing  in  its  gardens.  His  time  uiat  was  teemed  by  her  particular  friends,  some  of  whom 
not  spent  m  devotion  was  employed  iu  writing  were  of  high  quality.  She  died  at  Paris  in 
letters  to  vast  numbers  of  persons  who  consulted  1645,  in  her  seventy-ninth  year,  and  was  ho- 
him  on  cases  of  conscience,  and  in  drawing  up  nourcd  with  many  epitaphs  from  the  men  of 
different  works.  For  the  titles  of  the  greater  letters.  Her  works  were  collected  in  a  quarto 
part  of  the  latter,  chiefly  on  subjects  of^piety,  volume,  under  the  title  of  '*  Les  Avis  ou  les 
we  reficr  to  the  first  of  our  authorities.  He  was  Fresens  de  la  DemoiscUe  de  Ooumai."  Bayle, 
also  the  author  of  nuRletouS  "  Hymns,"  print-'  AUreri.  Ntav.  Did.  Hist. — A. 
ed  in  the  difierent  offices  of  the  Galhcan  church,  GOURVILLE,  Johm  Hebauld  db,  bom 
and  chauuted  throughout  the  capital  and  the  at  Rochefoucauld  in  1625,  w^  taken  by  the 
provinces,  l^owards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  famous  duke  of  that  title  into  his  service  as 
he  engaged  in  the  theological  contests  of  the  ralet-de-chambre,  and  became  in  time  his  friend 
times,  and  published  2  volume  of  "  Letters^  and  confident.  He  was  also  much  esteemed  by 
&c.  on  the  Subject  of  the  Constitution  Unige-  At  great  Conde,  and  by  the  superintendant 
nitui,"  for  which  he  was  zeilous  to  fanaticism.  Fouquet.  Being  employed  by  the  latter,  he 
He  died  in  1729,  when  about  eighty-three  years  was  involved  in  his  disgrace,  and  obliged  to  take 
of  age,  leaving  behind  him  in  MS.  "  A  His-  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  What  Voltaire 
tory  of  those  Members  of  the  <>dcr  of  St.  Vic-  asserts  is  not  exactly  true,  "  that  he  was  at  the 
tor  who  were  eminent  for  their  Ftety,  Science,  same  time  hanged  in  effigy  at  Paris,  and  the 
or  Dignities,"  in  several  folio  volumes.  Mo^  king's  envoy  in  Gennany,  since  he  had  not 
rer!.  iVawv.  Diet.  Hist. — M.  the  latter  employment  till  some  interval  had 
GOURNAI,  LE  JARS  DE,  Mart,  a  lady  elapsed  from  his  flight.  So  well  did  he  approve 
celebrated  fw  learning,  was  born  at  Paris,  of  a  his  political  talents,  that  he  was  proposed  to 
good  family,  in  1 566.  She  lost  her  father  early,  the  king  as  successor  to  Colbert  in  the  ministry, 
and  acquired  an  adoptive  one  in  the  famous  He  died  in  1 705.  Gourville  left  "  Memoirs  of 
Michael  de  Montagne,  who  was  the  object  of  his  Life  from  1642  to  1698,"  two  volumes 
her  enthusiastic  admiration.  He  was  accus-  i2nio.,  which  are  written  with  frankness  and 
tomed  tocall  her  hisi/fli(jA/wtf/'/i//i(i««,  andhe  simplicity,  in  a  lively  though  incorrect  styles 
made  her  heiress  of  his  writings.  After  his  They  contain  many  curious  and  autl  endc 
death  she  published  an  edition  of  his  **  Essays,"  tnecdotes  of  the  ministers  and  principal  per- 
dedicatcd  to  cardinal  Richelieu.  She  Was  weH  sons  of  his  time,  of  which  Voltaire  is  said  to 
acquainted  with  the  learned  languages,  and  have  made  considerable  use.  Sieelede  LomiXIV._ 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  many  of  the  Mereri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hiit. — A. 
moat  eminent  literary  characters  of  the  age,  at  GOUSSET,  James,  a  learned  French  pro- 
home  and  abroad.  By  some  of  these  she  was  testant  divine  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
flattered  with  the  title  of  "  Tenth  Muse,"  and  descended  from  a  respectable  family,  and  boiti 
"  French  Syren,"  though  it  appears  probable  -at  Blcns,  in  the  year  1635.  He  was  educated 
that  the  uncommonness  of  female  learning  at  to  the  ministry,  and  became  pastor  of  the  pro- 
tbat  time  in  France,  rather  than  the  intrinsic  testant  churcn  at  Poitiers  in  the  year  1662- 
merit  of  her  writings,  excited  their  admiration.  So  high  was  his  reputation  for  abilities  and 
In  her  own  language  she  wrote  a  very  stiff  and  cmdinon,  that  be  was  three  several  times  in- 
awkward  style,  cojuously  interlarded  with  old  vited  to  fill  the  chair  of  professor  of  divinity  at 
words,  of  which  she  was  a  great  patroness.  Saumurj  but  he  would  not  quit  his  flock  dH 
Her  pronunciation  was  also  upon  the  antique  compelled  to  become  a  fugitive  from  the  king- 
model  i  and  her  taste  in  reading  was  much  turn-  dom,  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  tRe 
«d  to  the  completions  and  commentaries  of  past  edict  of  Nantz.  On  this  occasion  he  took 
ages.  A«  loe  was  by  temper  violent  and  re-  refuge  in  Holland,  and  afterwards  was  settled 
sentful,  she  made  herself  many  enemies,  who  as  French  minister  at  Groningen,  where  he  ob- 
attackedhcrin  writings  in  whichneitherherper-  tained  the  posts  of  profLssor  of  divinity  and  of 
son  nor  character  were  spared.  Of  these,  some  the  Hebrew  language  in  the  university  of  that 
of  the  most  virulent  were  the  "  Anti-Goumai,"  city.  He  died  there  in  1704,  when  about 
and  the  '*  Remerciment  de«  Beurri^res."  Me-  sixty-nine  years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of 
nage  has  some  good-humoured  raillery  of  her  "  llieological  and  Critical  Strictures  on  the 
attachment  to  anfient  phraseology  in  hit  "  Re-  Proposals  for  a  new  Version  of  the  Scriptures," 
qn^desDictioniuure*.   AfadaswiseUedeGour.    16981  i2mo.,  which  Proposals  were  puUi^ed 
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■  bj  Oiarles  k  Chene>  a  Freneb  mimster,  who  mcoirect.      He  wa«  so  much  altered  by  his 
'  after  his  settlement  in  Holhad  had  joined  the  travels,  that,  on  visiting  his  natire  plwe,  even 

arminian  party,  and  whose  design  our  andior  his  mother  would  not  recogniie  him,'  and  he 

represented  to  be  an  attempt  to  overthrow  es-  was  obliged  to  institute  a  law-suit  to  establish 

scntial  orthodox  doctrines,  oy  false  translations  his  right  of  eldership.     Having  succeeded  in 

of  the  passages  on  which  they  are  founded;  this  point,  he  married  and  settled.     In  1668} 

"  Dissertations  in  Controversy  with  the  Jews,"  Lewis  XlV.,  being  desirous  of  renewinrhi* 

i(f99-,  "Theological  Lectures  explanatory  of  commerce  with  ihe  Forte  and  the  Great  Mo> 
.  the   Apostle  James's    Doctrine    concerning   a .  nd,  chose  La  Boulaye   for    his   embassador. 

Living   Faith   and  a  .Dead  Faith  ;"  ."  Com-  During  this  mission  he  died  of  a  fever  in  Persia 

-  mentarii  Linguae  Hebraicse,"  170a,  folio,  whi<^  about  1669.  Afareri.  Nwv.  Diet.  Hist. — A> 
form  a  v;iluaBle  Hebrew  dictionary,  of  which        GOUYE,  Thoius,  a  French   Jesuit  and 
the  beet  edition  was  published  at  Lcipsic  in  able  mathematiciaa,  was  bom  at  Dieppe  in  the 
1743,  4to. }  "  Jesus  Christi,  Evangeliique  Ve-  year  idjo.     He  entered  into  the  order  in  the 
ritas  demonstrata  in  Confntatione  Libn  Chis-  year  1667,  and  principally  distinguished  himself 

'  zouk  Emounac" — or  The  Buckler  of  the  Faith,  oy  the  taste  which  he  discovered  for  mathema- 

by  Rabbi  Isaac,   17121  folio;  aad  "  Diaeerta-  ttcal  ^md  scientific  pursuits.     In  the  year  1609 

tiones  in  EjMStolam  Pauli  ad  HehrKos,  &c."  he  was  admitted  an  honorary  member  of  the 

I7t2.     He  left  behind  him  numerous  MSS.  Royal   Academy  of   Sciences    at   Paris,   and 

amon'g   wliich   are    Commentaries    upon    the  proved  an  assiduous  attendant  at  the  meetings 

whole  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.   Mweri,  Ncuv.  of  diat  illustrious  body,  to  whose  Memoirs  he 

Diet.  Hist. — M.  was   an    useful   and   enlightened   contributor. 

GOUTHIERES,  Jambs,  a  learned  lawyer  He  died  at  the  house  belonging  to  his  order  at 

of  the  sevcntLenth  century,  born  at  Chaumont  Paris  in  1725,  when  about  seventy-five  years  of 

in  Bassigni,  was  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  age.     He  published  "  Physical  and  Matnemati- 

of  Paris.    After  passing  forty  years  at  the  bar  cal  Observations,  tending  to  the  Improvement 

with  honour)  Ite  retired  to  tne  country,  and  of  Astronomy  and  of  Geography,  sent  from 

■died  in  ib-,6.     He  wrote  in  161 2  a  work  "De  Siam  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  by 

Tetcri    Jure  Pontificio   Uibis   Romz,"    410.,  the  Jesuit  Missionaries,   &c.  with  Reflections 

which  yn&  bo  well  received  at  Rome,  that  the  and  Notes,"  in  two  volumes.     The  first,  whi(di 

senate  ci^ferrM  upon  him  and  his  pcsterity  is  in  octavo,  was  published  in   1688,  and  the 

the  quality  of  a  Roman  citizen.    He  also  pub-  second  in  quarto  in  11592.     Both  arc  inserted 

lished  '  iJe  Ofiiciis  Domus  Auguttx,  publtcie  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  collections  of  the 

■  &  privatre,"  4to.,  1628  ;  "  De  Jute  Maiiium,  Acndemy.     This  author  is  not  to  be  confound- 

-  8CU  4e  Ritu,  More,  £c  XiCgibus,  prisci  Funeris,"  ed  with  his  countryman  Gouye  of  Loogue- 
4to-j  161;',  and  two  moral  discourses,  viz.  mare,  who  died  in  1763,  and  was  register  of 
"  Tiresias,  seu  de  Cxcitatis  &  Sj^^ientise  Cigna-  the  bailiwic  of  Versailles.  The  latter  publish- 
tione,"  and  "  Choartius  Major,  sen  de  Orbit^fe  ed  several  interesting  "  Memoirs"  and  "  Dil- 
toleranda."  He  composed  Latin  verses  with  serrations"  relative  to  the  history  of  France- 
Success  ;    his  "  Rupclta  Capla,"   addressed  to  Mortri.     Nauv.  Did.  Hist. — M. 

cardinal  Richelieu,  1628,  4to.,  is  written  with        GOWER,  John,  an  ancient  English  poet  of 

spirit  and  vigour.     Mcreri. — A.  the  fourteenth  centurv,  is  reported  by  Lei  and 

GOUX  DE  LA  BOITLAYE,  Framcis  le,  to  have  been  descended  from  a  family  at  Stiten- 

a  celebrated  traveller,  born  about    161C,  was  ham  in  Yorkshire.     J  le  had  a  libeml  education 

the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Beauge  in  Anjou.  for  the  time,  and  was  a  member  of  the  society 

'  His  incllnauon  led  him  at  an  early  age  to  be-  of  the  inner  Temple,  where  Chaucer,  on  com- 

-Come  a  -iFuvelKr,   ant*  he  employed  ten  years  inf^to  the  metropolis,  found  him  much  respect- 

SUCcessAcly  in  rambling  through     arious  parts  ed  in  the   profession  of  the  \*v/.     Some  have 

of  the  globe.     In  Asia  and  Afnca  he  passed  as  -  asserted  that  he  became  chief  justice  of  the 

%  Mahometan,  in  Eunjpe  as  a  Catholic.     Upon  Common  Pleas,  but  others  suppose  him  in  this 

-  his  return,  he  published  an  account  of  his  tra-  point  to  have  been  mistaken  for  another  person 
•  vels,  under  the  tstfe  <rf  "  Les  Voyages  &  Ob-  of  the  same  name.     He  particularly  attached 

•ervatione  de  Fran9ois  dc  la  Boulaye  le  Goux,  himself  to  "  homas  duke  of  Gloucester,  uncle 

en  divers  Pays  d'Europe,  d'Asie,  &  d'AfTujue,  to  king  Richard  II.,  and  was  noticed  by  that 

jusqu'a  I'Annee    1650,"    with   figuies,    410.,  unfortunate  monarch,  at  whose  desire  he  wrote 

1653.    They  contain  several  curious  facts,  and  his  prioopal  work.     Yet  on  the  acgession  of 

•ome  ini(r«presematioD»  i  their  style  is  very  Henry  I  v.>  be  onployed  bis  pen  in  adulabon  of 
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the'new  king,  not  wirfiout  some  severe  reflec- 
tions ai  the  miseoTeinfiient  of  the  deposed  oiw. 
He  appears  to  have  been  in  affluent  circum- 
stances} for  he  contributed  largely  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  conventual  church  of  St.  Mary 
Overee^  in  Southwarlt.  He  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  sight  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  IV., 
which  he-did  not  long  survive,  dying  at  a  great 
^ge,  in  14C2.  His  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  church  to  which  he  was  a  benrfactor. 

Gowcr  is  entitled  to  a  place  among  English 
writers  only  relatively  to  thetime  in  which  he 
lived  i  for  though  well  furnished  with  the  learii- 
ing  (such  as  it  was)  of  the  age,  and  a  success- 
ful cultivator  of  his  native  language,  he  has  not 
the  least  pretensions  to  genius  or  invention. 
He  is  uniformly  grave  and  sententious,  even 
upon  topics  which  might  inspire  vivacity--, 
whence  he  has  been  characterised  by  his  friend 
Chaucer,  as  "  the  moral  Gower."  He  was  the 
author  of  three  volumes,  or  a  tripartite  work, 
entitled  '*  Speculum  Meditantis;"  "Vox  Cla- 
niantis}"  "  Confessio  Amantis."  Of  these, 
the  firet,  or  the  "  Mirror  of  Meditation,"  is  a 
moral  tract  in  ten  books,  rej^ive  to  the  conjugal 
duties,  wnitten  in  French  rhymes.  The  second, 
or  "Voice  of  one  crying  in  the  Wilderness," 
is  chieflya  metrical  chronicle  of  the  insurrection 
of  the  commons  under  Richard  II,  in  Latin 
elegiac  verse.  The  third,  or  "  Lover's  Con- 
fession,".  is  an  English  poem  in  eight  books, 
relative  to  the  morals  and  metaphysics  of  love. 
This  alone  lias  been  printed ;  and  such  was  its 
reputation*)  that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest 
products  of  the  English  press,  being  set  forth  by 
Caxton  in  1483.  It  would  be  occupying  our 
pages  to  little  purpose  to  give  an  analysis  of 
this  work,  which  has  all  the  dryness  and  the 
idle  display  of  incoherent  learning  that  charac- 
ter iseii  the  scholastic  period.  *' It  seems  (says 
Mr.  Warton)  to  have  been  his  object  to  crowd 
all  his  erudition  into  this  elaborate  performance;" 
accordingly,  together  with  moral  maxims  and 
sentimental  refinements,  there  are  discourses  on 
the  Hermetic  science  and  the  Aristotelic  . 
philosophy.  The  most  interesting  part  of  this 
motley  work  is  a  variety  of  stories  adduced  as 
moral  examples,  and  taken  from  the  authors 
then  most  in  vogue,  ancient  and  modern.  Tlie 
,  writer,  however,  falls  into  some  very  ex- 
traordinary anachronisms  and  mistakes,  which 
may  be  pardoned  in  the  infancy  of  revived 
literature.  The  language  of  uus  pltee  is 
reckoned  tolerably  perspicuous,  and  the  versi- 
Jication  often  harmonious.  With  respect  to  his 
Latin  style,  Mr.  Warton  gives  him  the  credit  of 
oopyittg'  Ovid's  Elegiacs  with  sonif  ilcgree  of 


purity.  He  had  not,  however,  got  over  the 
-  barbarism  of  monkish  rhymes.  Bug.  Britau. 
■  Wart'otfs  Hist.  »f  Engl.  Poetrj.~k. 

GRAAF,  or  Graef,  Recne«  de.  a 
physician  and  celebrated  anatomist,  was  bom 
at  Schoonhoven,  in  Holland,  in  1641.  His 
father,  Cornelius,  an  architect,  distinguished 
himself  by  the  invention  of  several  hydraulic 
machines.  Regner  was  brought  up  to  physic, 
and '  studied  first  at  Leaden,  under  James  Syl- 
vius, and  then  in  F'rance,  where  he  graduated 
at  Angers  in  1(565.  ^^  settled  at  Delft,  and 
became  eminent  in  practice  j  but  was  cut  off  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  ih  1673.  His  death 
was  imputed  to  vexation,  from  the  controversies 
in  which  he  was  ehgaged  with  Swammerdam. 
Dc  GraaPs  first  publication  was,  "  De  Succi 
Pancreatici  Nalura  &  Usu,"  Leyd.  1664,  ismo.: 
in  which  he  appeared  as  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
doctrine  of  his  master  Sylvius,  concerning  the 
fermentation  of  the  pancreatic  juice  witli  the 
bile.  He  next  published,  "  De  Virorum 
Organis  Gcnerationi  inservientibus,"  1 668, 8vo. : 
a  work  which  gained  him  great  anatomical 
reputation.  His  dissections,  indeed,  had  not  ' 
been  numerous,  and  his  figures  were  drawn  from 

Earts  taken  out  of  their  natural  situations  ;  yet 
e  contributed  much  to  a  more  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  parts  treated  of,  and  his  delineations 
of  them  were  more  elegant  than  any  before 
given.  In  this  work  he  was  the  first  who  gave 
representations  of  the  tubes  for  anatomkraT  in- 
jection i  an  art  in  which  he  was  very  expert, 
and  which  he  greatly  improved.  In  1672  he 
published  "  De  Mulierum  Organis  Generatiani 
inservientibus,"  8vo. :  a  work  containing  much 
that  is  new  and  valuable.  He  maintained  in  it 
the  ovarian  system  of  generation,  and  gave 
figures  of  the  corpora  lutea,  and  the  ftctus  in 
different  states  of  progress.  A  short  time  before 
liis  death,  in  1673,  he  published  "  Partium 
Genitalium  Dcfensio,"  in  which  he  asserts  his 
own  claims  to  discovery,  in  opposition  to  those 
of  Swammerdam,  and  adds  some  new  anato- 
mical observations.  All  the  works  of  De  Graaf 
have  been  printed  together  inSvo. :  1-eyd-  1677; 
Lond.  16781  jimit.  1705.  Monri.  HaUeri 
Bibl.  Attatom* — A. 

GRABE,  JoiIn-Ebnest,  a  learned  divine, 
and  editor  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  London,  was  horn  at  Konings- 
berg,  in  Prussia^  in  the  year  1666.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  university  in  his  nadve 
town,'  and  when'  he  had  taken  his  degree  of 
M.A.  sedulously  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  divinity,  and  to  the  perusal  of -.tlie  writings 
of  the  fathers.     From  the  latter  he  imbibed  the 
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-epinion  that  the  outward  and  uninterrupted  and  he  shewed  that  he  was  not  unwordiy  of  the 
succession  of  bishops  is  essentia!  to  the  being  patronage  which  he  received,  by  the  attention 
ofa  true  church;  which, as  it  is  contrary  to  the  and  industry  which  he  bestowed  on  the  publica- 
tenets  of  Luthcranism,  occasioned  his  being  tion  of  several  learned  worlcs.  Having  formed 
summoned  before  his  superiors,  and  confined  '  a  design  of  printing  some  curious  and  scarce 
for  several  months.  Upon  his  release,  becoming  pieces  of  the  fathers,  in  defence  of  his  opinions. 
Still  more  firmly  attached  to  that  doctrine,  he  which  in  several  points  corresponded  with  the 
.  determined  to  quit  the  communion  in  which  he  favourite  notions  of  the  nonjuring  separatists, 
had  been  educated,  and  to  embrace  that  of  he  went  to  Oxford,  to  examine  the  treasures  of 
Rome,  of  which  it  is  one  fundamental  principle,  the  Bodleian  Librar/.  In  the  year  1698  he 
In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  delivered  in  published  "  Spicikgium  S.S.  Patrum,  &c." 
a  memorial  to  the  electoral  college  at  Sambia,  vol.  I.  8vo. ;  containing  the  lesser  works  and 
in  Prussia,  in  1695,  containing  his  reasons  for  fragments  from  the  writings  of  the  catholic 
his  intended  change;  and  immediately  departed  fathers  and  heretics  of  the  first  century,  with  . 
from  Koningsberg,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  dissertations  and  remarks  ;  and  in  the  follow- 
to  carry  It  into  execution,  in  some  place  where  ing  year,  the  second  volume  of  the  same  work^ 
he  should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Prussian  comprising  similar  extracts  from  writers  of  the 
jurisdiction.  While  he  was  on  tlie  road  to  second  and  third  centuries, with  dissertation s,&c< 
Erfurt,  through  which  he  meant  to  pa.ss  to  some  Some  of  the  pieces  in  this  collection  he  con- 
catholic  country,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  sidered  to  be  doubtful  and  apocryphal ;  but  he 
sent  three  treatises  to  him,  written  in  answer  endeavoured  to  establish  the  genuineness  of 
40  his  memorial  by  three  Prussian  divines,  by  others,  which  have  been  appealed  to  by  the 
'order  of  the  elector.  This  attention  in  his  advocates  for  some  of  the  superstitious  teneti 
sovereign  met  with  due  respect  from  M.  Grabe.  of  popery,  and  which  have  been  proved  to  be 
who  perused  the  treatises  with  great  care,  and  suppostdtious  by  some  of  the  most  learned  and 
found  reasonings  in  them  which  staggered  him  judicious  critics  of  modern  times.  In  the  yeai 
in  his  resolution  of  embracing  popery,  though  1700  Mr.  Grabe  was  ordained  a  deacon  of  the 
they  did  not  contribute  to  alter  his  sentiment  church  of  England,  and  was  presented  to  a 
respecting  uninterrupted  succession.  Being  chaplaincy  of  Christ- church,  Oxford.  Thic 
willing,  Rowerer,  to  discuss  the  points  in  presentation  he  appears  to  have  received,  in 
question  more  closely  before  he  formed  his  order  Aat  he  might  be  entitled  to  the  emola- 
ultimate  determination,  he  wrote  to  M.  Spcncr,  ments,  without  being  required  to  discharge  the 
one  of  his  answerers,  intimating  his  wish  to  duties,  of  the  appointment.  When  he  was 
return  to  Berlin,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  benefit  ordained  deacon,  he  refused  to  receive  the 
of  a  conference  with  him,  provided  that  he  cou!d  sacrament,  on  account  of  the  omission  of  the 
procure  him  a  safe  conduct.  This  favour  being  prayer  in  the  communion  service  mentioning 
readily  granted,  M.  Grabe  wem  to  that  city,  the  sacrifice  before  receiving  the  elements,  whicS 
where  he  was  soon  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  was  inserted  in  the  first  Common-prayer  Book 
his  purpose  of  joining  the  papal  communion  \  of  king  Edward  Vi. ;  and  he  ever  afterwards 
but  still  maintained  the  obnoxious  tenet  which  continued  his  nonconformity  to  the  established 
had  formerly  subjected  him  to  imprisonment,  church  in  that  particular.  If,  therefore,  he  was 
Tioding  him  immoveable  upon  this  point,  M.  at  all  ordained  a  priest,  as  Br.  Hickes  says  he 
Spener  advised  him  to  remove  to  England,  wasjitmusthavebeenby  some  of  the  nonjuring 
"There,"  said  this  frienij, "  you  will  meet  with  prelates.  In  the  same  year  in  which  he  took 
the  outward  and  uninterrupted  succession  which  orders,  Mr.  Grabe  published  "  S.  Justin!  Philo- 
youwant:  take  then  your  route  thither:  this  sophi&MartyrisApologiaPrimaproChristianit, 
step  will  give  much  less  uneasmess  to  your  &c."  8vo.,  illustrated  with  the  notes  of  several 
friends,  and  at  the  same  time  equally  satisfy  learned  men,  and  additional  remarks  of  his  own; 
your  conscience."  With  this  advice  M.  Grabe  and  in  170a  he  published  "S.  Irenxi  Episcopi 
complietl,  and  arriving  in  England,  was  80  Lugduncnsis  contra  omnes  H3ereses,Libri  quin- 
sttongly  recommended  to  King  William,  that  que,  &c."  folio,  with  prolegomena,  notes,  &c. 
his  Majesty  granted  hhn  a  pension  of  lool.  a-  Upon  the  accession  of  queen  Atuie  to  the 
year,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  studies.  From  throne,  our  author's  pension  was  continued, 
this  time  he  adopted  England  for  his  country,  and  her  majesty  was  advisod  to  employ  him 
because  he  conceived  uat  its  ecclesbstical  on  an  undertakmg  which  reflected  great  ho* 
constitution  approached  nearer,  on  the  whole,  nour  on  himself,  and  oa  the  patronage  b* 
than  that-of  any  otberi  to  the  primitive  pattern  t  which  lie  wu  enabled  to  complete  it :  thatwu 
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to  jjrint,  from  the  Alexani^nan  MS.  in  the  of  Lewis  XIV.  Afterwards  he  received  these 
roynl  Itbnry,  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  MSS.  and  made  collations  from  them;  while 
Old  Testament.  When  the  queen  informed  htm  in  the  mean  time  he  had  prepared  a  volume  of 
that  he  was  selected  to  perform  this  task,  she  annotations  upon  the  whole  work,  and  also 
■presented  him  with  a  purse,  as  a  preliminary  collected  the  materials  for  the  Prolegomena.  It 
encouragement  to  his  exertions.  In  the  year  required,  however,  so  much  time  to  digest  tlic 
■1705,  Mt.  Grabe  published  his  proposals  for  whole  into  proper  method,  that  the  second  and 
printing  that  work  by  subscription,  annexed  to  third  volumes  were  not  published  titl  after  the 
an  account  which  he  had  drawn  up  of  the  author's  death;  the  former  in  1719,  and  the 
superior  value  of  this  copy  to  the  Vatican  MS.  litter  in  1720.  While  Air.  Grabe  was  em- 
accompani:d  with  three  specimens,  containing  ployed  in  preparing  these  volumes  for  the  press, 
so  many  diiferent  methods  for  the  int;;nded  ue  understood  that  Mr.  Whiston  had  intimated^ 
edition,  in  tlie  choice  of  which  he  was  to  be  both  in  private  conversation  and  in  his  writings^ 
determined  by  the  learned  world.  In  the  follow-  that  he  was  "  nearly  of  his  mind  about  to« 
ing  year,  the  university  of  Oxford,  as  a  constitution  of  the  apostles,  written  by  St. 
xestimony  of  their  approbation  of  his  design,  Clement,  and  that  he  owned  in  general  the 
'lumoured  him  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  genuine  truth  and  apostohcal  authority  of  this 
■divinity.  His  proposals  were  very  favourably  collection,"  In  order  to  satisfy  his  friends  and 
■received,  both  at  home  and  abroad;  and  in  the  public  respecting  his  real  sentiments  on  these 
"addition  to  the  queen's  bounty,  he  received  a  points,  he  published,  in  the  yearj7li,  "  Aa 
present  from  his  own  sovereign,  the  king  of  Essay  upon  the  two  Arabic  MSS.  in  the 
Prussia,  together  with  subscriptions  from  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  that  ancient  Book  called 
principal -nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry,  from  all  the  Doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  which  is  said  to 
'parts.  Animated  by  these  encouragements,  he  be  extant  in  them,  .wherein  Mr.  Whiston's 
proceeded  with  diligence  and  spirh  in  his  under-  Mistakes  about  both  are  plainly  proved,"  8vo. 
'taking,  and  in  the  year  1707  produced  the  In  the  last  of  our  subjoined  auihoritiei  the 
'6rst  volume  of  his  work,  under  the  title  of  reader  may  find  a  particular  accouat  -of  this 
■*•  Velus  Testamcntum  juxta  Septuaginta  treatise,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Whiston's  Temarks 
-Interpretes ;  Tomus  I.  continent  Octateuchum,  upon  it,  and  other  pieces  on  the  same  subject. 
&c"  in  folio  and  8vo.  This  volume  contains  In  the  dedication  of  it  the  author  observes,  that 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  three  following  books,  it  was  the  first  treatise  which  he  had  published 
According  to  the  order  which  the  author  had  in  the  English  tongue  for  the  service  of  the 
adopted,  the  second  volume  was  to  contain  aU  church ;  and  it  proved  to  be  the  last,  for  he 
<be  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  died  in  1712,  in  the  forty.£fth  year  of  his  ^e. 
whether  canonical  or  apocryphal ;  the  third,  all  He  was  attended  in  his  last  illness  by  Dr. 
the  prophetical  books ;  and  the  fourth,  the  afterwards  bishop,  SmaHldge,  who  has  left  an 
fsalms,  the  three  books  of  Solomon,  &c.  But  ample  testimony  to  the  morality  and  piety  of 
after  he  had  begun  to  print  the  second  volume,  his  character.  He  desired  on  his  death-bed, 
lie  was  induced  to  postpone  the  appearance  «f  that  the  public  might  be  informed  that  he  died 
■that,  and  also  of  the  third  volume,  by  the  in  the  faith  and  communion  of  the  church  of 
cxpectarion  of  being  furnished  with  important  England,  though  he  considered  its  constitution 
MSS.  and  oAer  materials,  which  would  enable  to  he  defective  ia  some  points,  in  which  he 
'him  to  render  them  more  complete.  That  no  thought  the  nonjuring  clergy  adhered  more 
Xime  might  he  lost,  however,  in  expediting  the  closely  to  the  apostplical  doctrine  and  discipline. 
«i4in]e  work,  hejiubiished  in  ,1709  the  fourth  His  learning  was,  uncjuestionably,  considerable  j 
volume,  *'  contincns  Psalmorum,  Job!,  ac  tres  and  of  his  grext  industry  his  variou*  prodyc- 
■SalamonTS  Libros,  cum  Apocrypha  Ejusdem,  tions  within  the  short  space  of  fourteen  ^cav» 
necnon  Siracid-ic  Sapientia,"  in  folio  and  8vo.  aSbid  abuudaot  .evidence.  Dr.  Styan  Thiriby, 
In  the  ^oHawing  -year  he  published  a  Latin  in  the  dedication  of  his  edition  of  Justin  s 
tttsssftarion,  grvmgji  particular  account  of  the  Apqlof;.y,  aoforms  ua  that  Dr.  Giabe  "  was  a 
reasons  -why  he  had  dejiarted  from  liie  original  good  man  »ttd  Jiot  unleatned,  and  well  versed 
order  df'ptmication,  and  of  the  hejpe  which  he  in  the  .writings  of  the  lathers.  Butbewasoo 
•apeeted'to-receive  intn-der  toperfcct.his-plan.  critic,  nor  could  ibe  ,one,  -awx  ixe  mat  n«t 
3)h«(e  were,  a  Syriac  MS.  of  the  historicjLl  furoisbed  -with  genius  or  jodgment,  or^  to 
bMks  of  the  OM  Testament,  with  Orjgen's  re-  apeak  the  -truth,  with  learning  sv&cvBot  Iw 
iMa^ksvpon-tiiem ;  and  two  MSS.  one  teiongii^g  &at  purpose*"  Jn  this  (^pinion  of  Dr.^Giabe^s 
to  Caifliti)a-Cb%ii  sod  Aie  other  tP.Uie.MiUfge  quaU&cafJQoaj  i«p  jClerc  coiiwdes ;  ^  luUtf* 
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diat  his  books  guiKd  him  the  clianctei  of  a  h-  formlty  with  the  Roman  costoei,  Tibtrius  fiasi^ 
borious  peESon,  rather  than  of  a  great  aitic.  cd  his  youth  in  military,  service ;  first,  ia,  Af- 
Dr.  Grahe's  zeal  for  what  he  considered  to  be  rica,  under  his  brothcr-ia-law,  the  joufl^er 
the  primitive  discipline  and  gOTeinniene  of  the  S.cipio,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  same  teut. 
church,  induced  him  to  form  a  project  for  icn-  By  his  valour  and  strict  attention  to  discipline 
dering  the  luthcran  church  of  Prussia  episcopal,  he  obtained  great  credit  in  the  a^my,  and  waa 
after  the  model  of  the  church  of  England  -,  and  equally  beloved  and  esteemed  by  hi»  fellow>  . 
to  recommend  the  English  liturgy  itself,  by  olheers-.  In  the  Numanti^n  war  he  was  qura-  ' 
means  of  some  of  his  friends^  to  a  certain  neigh-  tor  to  the  consul  C.  Hostilius  Mancinus^  B-C 
bouring  court.  Besides  thi:  pieces  already  men-  137.  The  campaign  of  this  consul  proved  ;£ 
tioned,  he  published  in  1705,  an  elegant  edi-  most  unfortunate  one,  and  tlie  Roman  general, 
tion  of  bishop  Bull's  Latin  works,  in  folio,  with  after  a  severe  defeat,  was  induced  to  negocive 
his  own  notes,  which  procured  him  the  thanks  a  treaty  with  the  Numantines  in  order  to  sa*e 
of  that  prelate ;  assisted  in  preparing  for  the  the  relics  of  his  army.  That  pieople,  who  hait 
press  archdeacon  Gregory's  pompous  edition' of  been  basely  betrayed  in  a  former  treaty  with  the 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  which  was  print-  Romans,  refused  to  trust  any  one  except  libe- 
ed  in  the  same  vear ;  and  in  1 706,  publisned  a  rius  Gracchus,  with  whose  character  for  pro- 
preface  to  DauDuz's  "  Pro  Tcstimonio  Flavii  bity  they  were  well  acquainted,  and  the  pe^ce 
Joseph!  de  Jesu  Christo,  Libri  duo."  He  also  was  accordingly  concluded  by  his  mediation, 
left  behind  him  a  number  of  MSS.  of  which  the  He  afterwards  obtained  the  restoration  of  his 
following  were  afterwards  given  to  the  world  :  book  of  questor'saccounts  which  had  been  taken 
*'  LiCurgia  Gneca  Johannis  Emesti  Grabe,"  by  the  Numantines  in  their  plunder  of  the 
subjoined  to  Christopher  Matthew  FfaJTs  cdi-  camp ;  and  upon  visiting  their  city,  he  was 
tion  of  "  Ireniei  Fragmenta  Anecdota,"  printed  treated  with  great  reitpect,  and  was  offered  any 
attheHaeue,  in  1715,  8vo.;  and  "  De  Forma  partoftlie  booty  he  chosa:  he,  however,  ac- 
.  Consccrationis  EuiJiaristicx,  hoc  est,  Defensio  cepted  only  a  box  of  incense  for  sacrifice.  The 
EcclesiK  Grxcse,  Ac."  published  with  an  Eng-  peace  with  Kumantia,  though  as  favouraUc  to 
lish  version,  and  notes,  &c.  at  London,  1721,  the  Romans  as  from  circumstances  could  be  es- 
8vo.  For  an  account  of  the  rest,  we  refer  to  the  pected,  was  received  by  that  haughty  people 
BtBS-  Brit,  and  Gen.  Diet. — M.  with  great  indignation  as  a  public  disgrace ;  and 
GRACCHUS,  TiEERius  SeMpronius,  a  it  was  resolved  by  the  senate  that  it  should  be 
person  highly  memorable  in  the  political  history  annulled,  with  the  frivolous  ceremony  of  deli- 
ofRome,  was  the  son  of  a  father  of  the  same  vering  up  to  the  Numantines  those  who  had 
name,  a  distinguished  commander  and  excellent  been  instrumental  in  making  it.  Tlie  consul 
citizen,  who,  though  of  plebeian  descent,  had  Mancinus  was  accordingly  given  up  to  them, 
arrived  at  the  consulate.  His  mother  was  the  naked  and  in  chains ;  but  the  strong  family-in- 
celebrated  Cornelia,  daughter  of  the  first  Scipio  tercst  and  popularity  of  Gracchus  saved  him 
AfricanuSf  the  pride  of  Roman  matrons  [see  from  a  like  fate.  It  is  thought,'  however,  that 
her  article).  Tiberius  received  every  advan-  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  senate  on  this  oc- 
tageof  education  that  the  age  could  bestow,  and  casion,  and  resentment  of  the  dishonour  thejr 
a  nappy  natural  disposition  seconded  the  efforts  had  tlirown  upon  his  treaty,  was  a  principal 
of  tuition.  In  temper  he  was  mild,  composed,  cause  of  the  subsequent  hostilities  in  which  lie 
and  modest  -,  in  his  tastes,  simple,  and  moderate,  engaged  against  that  body. 
He  early  distinguished  himself  for  eloquence,  The  condition-  of  the  Roman  people  at  this  , 
sobriety,  and  political  knowledge;  and  his  repu-  period  offered,  indeed,  ample  scope  either  for 
tation  was  sealed  by  admission  into  the  veiier-  tlic  ambitious  designs  of  a  demagogue,  or  for 
able  college  of  augurs.  A  proof  of  his  high  the  reforming  schemes  of  a  patriot.  By  a  long 
character  was  given  by  the  spontaneous  oiler  series  of  usurpations,  the  patricians  and  men  of 
made  him  by  Appius  Chiudius,  one  of  the  most  opulence  had  appropriated  to  themselves  all  the 
illustrious  persons  in  Rome,  and  president  of  public  lands,  in  total'  contempt  of  the  Licinian 
the  senate,  of  his  daughter  Claudia  in  marriace,  law,  which  had  forbidden  any  citizen  to  possess 
which  he  thankfully  accepted.  It  is  said,  that  more  than  five  hundred  acres.  Almost  all  Italy 
on  this  occasion,  Appius,  returning  to  liis  own  was  cultivated  by  the  slaves  of  the  nobility,  and 
house,  informed  his  wife  that  he  had  contracted  the  lower  class  of  Roman  citizens  was  aban- 
the ir  daughter. — "  Why  so  suddenly  ?"  replied  doned  to  a  state  of  abject  poverty.  Lxlius, 
Antistia;  "  you  might  have  taken  time,  even  surnamcd  the  Wise,  the  frinid  of  Scipio,  had 
were  Tiberius  Gracchtu  the  nia&!"  In  con-  attempted  to  introduce  some  remedy  for  this 
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tyst.  But  the  oppoaidon  of  men  in  power  hzd  canery ;  tliat  of  suspending  all  tKe  magistrates 
deteired  him  from  persisting  in  his  plans.  'H-  from  the  eiecution  of  their  offices.  Thisezpe- 
berius  Gracchus  no\r  resolved  to  take  up  the  dient,  though  it  threw  afiairs  into  confusionj 
deserted  cause.  Of  hia  motives  different  judg-  and  excited  great  alarms  among  the  menof  pro- 
ments  have  been  made  aecording  to  party  pre-  perty,  did  not  answer  the  purpose ;  on  the  con- 
possessions,  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  his  trary,  party  contention  on  both  sides  rose  higher 
first  steps  were  marked  bj'  equity  and  modera-  than  ever.  At  length  Gracchus  was  driven  to 
tton.  Having  procured  himself  to  be  elected  a  a  measure  which  may  be  reckoned  his  first  de- 
tfibune  of  the  people,  he  proposed  a  revival  of  viation  firom  the  principle  of  rectitude.  He 
the  Licinian  law,  but  with  modifications  which  proposed  to  the  people  a  decree  for  depriving, 
greatly  softened  its  operation.  Indeed,  in  his  colleague  Octavius  of  his  office,  and  thcir- 
framing  his  bill,  he  had  consulted  with  his  fa-  votes  confirming  it,  he  caused  him  to  be  pulled 
thei-in-law  and  with  other  eminent  senators,  down  from  the  tribunal,  not  without  danger  ta- 
It  o(I«red  a  full  compensation  out  of  the  trea-  his  life  from  the  enraged  multitude.  The  agra- 
Eury  for  all  the  land  aoove  the  allowed  fivehun-  rian  law  then  passed  without  farther  opposition  ;. 
dred  acres  which  any  one  might  be  obliged  to  and  Applus  Claudius,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and. 
resign  to  the  public,  and  permitted  every  child  his  younger  brother  Caius,  were  the  commis- 
of  a  family  to  hold  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  sioners  appointed  to  carry  its  provisions  into 
above  the  five  hundred  held  in  the  father's  execution.  They  spent  the  whole  summer  in- 
name.  Such,  however,  was  the  horror  enter-  travelling  througti  the  provinces  of  Italy  in  or- 
tained  by  the  superior  orders  of  an  agrarian  law  der  to  examine  the  sute  of  the  landed  property., 
however  qualified,  that  they  g^ve  every  possible  Meantime  the  hatred  of  the  nobles  continued  to 
opposition  to  the  proposal  of  Gracchus.  On  pursue  the  author  of  the  obnoxious  measure, 
his  part,  he  was  not  backward  in  rousing  the  and  on  the  return  of  I'iberius  from  his  pro- 
people  to  an  assertion  of  their  rights,  and  in  his  gress,  he  found  his  principal  agent  dead,  with 
orations  he  made  use  of  topics  which  their  spe-  a  strong  suspicion  of  being  poisoned.  He  put. 
ciousness  rendered  peculiarly  dangerous,  "  The  himself  in  mourning,  and  used  some  art  to  ex- 
wild  beasts  of  Italy,"  says  he,  "  have  their  cite  in  the  people  apprehensions  of  his  personal' 
caves  and  dens,  but  the  brave  men  who  shed  danger.  He  also  carried  a  degree  farther  his. 
their  blood  in  her  cause  have  nothing  but  air  attack  upon  the  nobles,  by  adding  to  his  law  a ' 
andlight.  Itismeremoekery  whenthcirgenerals  clause  for  resuming  all  usurpations  upon  the. 
exhort  them  to  fight  for  their  sepulchres  and  republic.  This  was,  in  fact,  rendering  almost  - 
household  gods,  when  perhaps  not  a  man  all  the  property  of  old  families  insecure.  The 
among  them  is  possessed  of  a  donriestic  altar  or  difficulties  it  occasioned  were,  however,  susn 
sepulchre  of  his  ancestors.  The  private  men  pended  by  the  circumstance  of  the  dea'th  of  Atr' 
bleed  and  die  to  secure  the  luxuries  of  the  great,  talus  king  of  Fergamus,  who  made  the  Roman 
and  they  are  teamed  mastersof  the  world  whilst  people  his  heirs,  Gracchus  took  advantage  of 
they  are  not  owners  of  a  foot  of  ground."  it,  and  procured  a  law  for  the  distribution  of 
How  few  are  the  governments  in  which  such  his  treasures  among  the  poor  citizens  for  whom 
addresses  would  not  strike  home  upon  the  there  were  no  lands  ;  and  for  the  disposal  of  the 
breasts  of  the  majority !  revenues  of  Fergamus  not  by  the  senate,  but  by 
The  nobles,  unsuccessful  in  refuting  the  ar- '  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  influence  he' 
■  guments  of  Gracchus,  attempted  to  excite  su-  thus  acquired  inspired  him  with  the  design  of." 
spicions  of  his  designs,  and  attackedhim  with  securing  himself  and  his  power,  by  raising  his 
Ae  usual  calumny  of  a  wish  to  make  himself  father-in-law  to  the  consukte,  his  brother  to  the 
Idng.  When  this  failed,  and  the  day  of  decid-  tribuneship,  and  continuing  to  himself  the  same 
ing  upon  his  law  arrived,  they  persuaded  one  of  office  for  another  year.  He  also  planned  other 
the  tribunes,  by  name  Marcus  Octavius  Cseci-  regulations  for  abridging  the  authority  of  the 
va,  a  young  man  of  character,  and  a  former  patricians,  and  throwing  more  weight  into  the 
friend  of  Gracchus,  to  interpose  his  negative,  popular  scale.  The  day  of  election  for  tribulies- 
As  this  obstacle  was  legally  unsurmountable,  was  the  signal  of  another  party  contest,  more 
Gracchus  in  presence  of  the  people  conjured  violent  than  any  of  the  preceding.  The  sena- 
bim  in. the  most  impressive  manner  to  drop  his  tors  resolved  to  make  a  final  stand,  and  a  con- . 
opposition,  but  without  effect.  He  then  took  a  spiracy  was  openly  formed  against  the  life  o£ 
step  which  the  strange  constitution  of  Rome,  it  Gracchus.  Of  this  he  was  informed  by  a, 
seems,  allowed  to  any  tribune  when  a  law  of  fiiendly  senator,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  the^. 
hU  proposing  was  stopt  in  its  progress  by  chi-  capicoJ:     He  tucked  up  his  job^j  and  his  party.. 
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prepared  to  repel  force  by  forc«.  In  the  uproar  compositions,  though  unfinished)  to  the  studf 
that  followed  he  could  not  make  himself  heard  of  jouch.  His  person  was  graceful,  his  action 
by  those  at  a  distance,  wherefore  he  put  his  strong  and  impressive,  his  voice  of  great  coin- 
hand  to  his  head,  to  signify  that  his  life  was  in  pass,  and  melodious  when  the  vehemence  of 
danger.  This  was  interpreted  by  his  enemies  as  pleading  did  not  raise  it  to  too  high  a  key ;  to- 
a  demand  of  the  regal  tiara ;  and  the  consul  correct  which  defect  he  was  accustomed  to  ^icc 
Mutius  Scicvola  was  urged  to  arm  his  legions  a  judicious  person  behindhim  with  a  pitch-pipe, 
and  attack  the  party  of  Gracchus.  Upon  his  by  which  he  might  regulate  his  tone, 
refusal  to  concur  in  so  bloody  a  proposal,  ScI-  After  the  tragical  end  of  his  brolher,  Caius 
pio  Nasica,  a  relation  but  an  inveterate  enemy  passed  some  time  in  retirement,  cultivating  his 
of  Gracchus,  wlio  had  always  recommended  rhetorical  talents,  and  secretly  preparing  to  act 
violent  measures,  cried  out,  "  Since  our  consul  his  part  also  on  die  theatre  of  the  public.  He 
betrays  us,  let  those  who  love  the  republic  fol-  chose  first  to  appear  abroad  ;.  and  in  the  year 
low  mes"  and  immediately  proceeded  with  a  B.C.  126  he  accompanied  the  consul  Aurelius 
numbevof  other  senators  to  the  scene  of  action.  Orestes  to  Sardinia  as  his  questor.  He  there 
His  party,  armed  with  staves  and  clubs,  fell  in-  obtained  general  applause,  as  well  by  his  Strict 
discriminatdly  upon  all  in  their  way,  and  soon  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  olHce  as  by  his 
dispersed  the  crowd  round  Gracchus.  The  de-  humanity  and  temperance.  The  army  being 
serted  tribune  being  seized  by  the  robe,  lefr  it  distressed  for  want  of  clothing,  he  successfully 
behind  him  and  Red;  but  chancing  to  stumble  exerted  his  influence  among  the  Sardinian  towns 
over  a  bench,  he  received  a  blow  as  he  rose  in  procuring  a  supply.  The  senate,  jealous  d£ 
again  which  stunned  hira.  His  foes  rushing  the  popularity  he  acquired  on  this  occasion^, 
on,  dispatched  him  with  repeated  blows.  Above  chantjcd  all  the  troops  quartered  in  the  island, 
three  hundred  of  the  people  were  slain  with  but  detained  Graccluis  there  as  pro-questor,  in 
him,  and  the  bodies  of  all,  that  of  Tiberius  in-  prder  to  keep  him  at  a  distance  from  the  turbu- 
eluded,  were  thrown  into  the  Tyber.  Several  tent  scenes  of  the  RomaiL  forum.  Perceiving 
of  his  ^ends  were  afterwards  banished  without  their  intentions,  he  ventured,  in  defiance  of  the 
trial,  and  some  of  them  were  put  to  a  cruel  military  laws,  to  quit  Sardinia  without  leave  of 
dealil.  This  storm  of  civil  fury  took  place  B.C.  his  commander,  and  suddenly  made  his  appear- 
135,  when  Gracchus  had  not  completed  his  ance  at  Rome,  He  was  called  to  account  for- 
tlurtiei;h  year.  The  senate  passed  an  act  of  in-  this  misdemeanour  by  the  censors,  but  he  plcad-- 
demnity  for  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  mas-  ed  his  cause  so  well  that  he  was  acquitted, 
sacrc  ;  but  the  people  expressed  such  a  rooted  Soon  after,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  tri- 
detestation  of  Nasica,  ihat  he  was  obliged  to  buneship ;  and  such  was  the  zeal  of  the  people 
quit  Italy,  and  never  returned.  With  respect  in  his  favour,  that  the  Campus  Martius  was  not' 
to  Tiberms  Gracchus,  his  memory  has  been  re-  able  to  contain  the  multitude  who  flocked  from- 
garded  either  as  that  of  a  martyr  to  liberty  or  the  Italian  towns  to  support  his  election,  and 
of  a  victim  to  lawless  ambition,  according  to  many  gave  their  votes  from  the  tops  ofthc  ad- 
the  difierent  principles  of  those  who  have  com-  jacent  nouses.  It  is  said  thaLhis  mother,  alarm-- 
mented  on  his  actions.  All  have  agreed  in  ac-  ed  at  the  prospect  of  the  dangers  in  which  hc" 
knowledging  his  great  talents  and  his  private  was  about  to  involve  himself  and  his  country,, 
worth  ;  and  the  candid  have  generally  admitted  earnestly,  but  in  vain,  urged  him  to  desist  from- 
the  purity  and  patriotism  of  his  original  opposi-  his  pretensions ;  and  two  letters  to  this  purpose 
lion  to  patrician  injustice.  Plutarch  Vit,  Crac~  are  given  as  hers  among  the  remaining  frag- 
chor.  Uniwri.  Hist. — A.  ments  of  Cornelius  Nepos  ;  but  it  may  be  que&— 
GRACCHUS,  Caius,  brother  of  the  preced-  tioned  whether  a  woman  of  her  high  spirit,  and'* 
ing,  was  his  junior  by  nine  years.  In  temper  who  always  afterwards  prided  herself  in  being, 
he  was  warmer  than  Tiberius,  nor  was  he  so  the  mother  of  the  "Gracchi,  would  have  chosen: 
much  distinguished  by  the  sobriety  of  his  man-  to  recommend  an  unambitioua  retirement  to- 
ners,  ihough  in  that  respect  he  might  Ik  ad-  eitiier  of  tliem.  It  appears,  however,  that  at; 
vantageousTy  compared  to  the  Roman  youth  in  the  request  of  his  mother,  whom  he  greatly  ho-- 
general.  lie  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  of  nourcd;  Caius  dropt  the  pursuit, of  a  law  level- 
education  with  his  brother,  which  he  so  well  led  against  his  brother's  old  competitor  Octa- - 
improved  as  to  become  one  of  the  ablest  orators  vius.  Hia  orations  to  •  the  people  were  m  an  I - 
of  his  time.  '  Cicero  (dc  Clar.  Orator.)  says  of  fcstly  calculated  to  revive  their  indignation^ 
him,  that  he  knows  not  if  lie  had  his  equal  in  gainst  the  senators  for  their  conduct  towards. 
•Joqueace^  and  particularly  recommeads  liis  'uberiusi.and  he  cartted-mocionsfox-the^oiw- 
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firmalioti  oF  his  brother's  laws,  and  the  pissing 
of  others  still  more  otnoxious  to  the  patricians. 
Being  nominated  a  commissioner  for  the  divi- 
sion of  lands  among  the  poor  citizens  and  allies, 
in  his  progress  through  Italy  he  laudabl/  em- 

eIoye<l  himself  in  repairing  roads,  building 
ridges,  and  other  useful  works.  Still  more 
pfwular  was  the  law  he  carried  for  cstaWisIiing 
public  granaries  in  Rome,  wlicnce  the  citizens 
Were  to  have  monthly  distributionB  of  corn  at  a 
very  low  price,  the  expcnces  of  which  were  to 
lie  defrayed  by  duties  laid  on  goods  imported 
into  the  dominions  of  the  late  king  Attalus.  By 
these  and  other  acts  he  so  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  people,  that  he  was  chosen  tribune  a 
second  time,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  the 
nobles.  Encouraged  by  this  success  he  struck 
a  severer  blow  at  the  senate,  by  proposing  a  law 
for  transferring  from  the  senators  to  the  knights 
the  cognizance  of  all  private  causes,  civil  and 
criminal ;  and  when,  by  his  influence,  a  decree 
of  the  people  for  this  purpose  was  obtained,  he 
could  not  forbear  crying  out  in  triumph,  "  At 
length  I  have  humbled  the  senate."  A  farther 
humiliation,  merely  of  the  irritating  kind,  which 
he  contrived  for  them,  was  to  place  the  seats  in 
the  comicium,  so  that  the  orators  who  addressed 
the  people  must  at  the  same  time  turn  tlieir 
backs  upon  the  senators.  Such  was  his  in- 
6uence  at  this  period,  that  he  was  able  to  con- 
fer the  consulship  upon  his  friend  Fannius  Stra- 
bo  i  but  this  person,  either  seriously  alarmed  at 
tiracchus's  d em ocratical  plans,  or  gained  over 
by  the  patricians,  was  one  of  the  first  who  vi- 
gorously opposed  him.  He  was  otill  more  in- 
jured by  an  artifice  practised  by  the  senate,  who 
secretly  engaged  Livius  Drusus,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, to  vie  with  him  in  the  affections  of  the 
people,  by  outdoing  him  in  every  motion  which 
he  made  in  their  favour;  and  carrying  it  a  de- 
gree farther.  I'hey,  moreover,  incited  an- 
other tribune  to  propose  a  decree  for  rebuilding 
Carthage,  and  when  it  was  passed,  to  nomi- 
nate, underprctcnceof  honouring  them,  Grac- 
chus, with  his  democratic  associate  Fulvlus 
Fiaccua,  among  the  leaders  of  the  new  colony. 
His  necessary  absence  on  this  occasion,  toge- 
ther with  the  arts  of  the  other  party,  diminish- 
ed his  infliience  with  the  people  j  and  though, 
upon  his  return,  he  used  means  to  recover  his 
popularity,  he  was  not  able  to  carry  his  elec- 
tion when  he  stood  candidate  a  third  time  for 
the  tribuneship:  Another  misfortune  to  him 
was  the  election  of  his  professed  enemy  L.  Opi- 
mius  to  the  consulate.  As  he  now  foresaw  an 
impending  storm,  he  wished  to  avail  himself  of 
s  temporary  absence  in  prosecuting  his  commis- 


sion at  Carthage ;  but  the  senate  now  thought 
proper  to  oppose  this  project,  and  a  tribune  of 
their  party  moved  for  die  repeal  of  the  law  re- 
lative to  the  colonising  of  that  place.  As  he  . 
founded  his  motion  on  some  pretended  prodi- 
gies which  had  happened  on  marking  out  the 
ground  for  the  new  city,  Gracchus  was  pro- 
voked to  say  in  public,  "  that  if  the  senate  re- 
ported that  Heaven  opposed  the  rebuilding  of  - 
Carthage  by  prodigies,  the  senate  lied  i"  aoold 
truth,  which  men's  minds  were  as  yet  scarcely 
prepared  to  hear  !  When  this  subject  was  to  be 
finally  determined  in  the  comitia,  Gracchus, 
and  his  violent  partisan  Fulvius,  .made  prepara- 
tions either  to  employ,  or  to  resist,  the  force 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  parties,  was  likely 
to  be  resorted  to.  It  unfortunately  happened 
that  one  of  tlie  consul's  lictors,  behaving  with 
insolence  to  Gracchus  and  his  friends,  was 
stabbed  in  the  midst  of  a  sacrifice.  This  rash 
action  was  the  signal  of  civil  war.  The  body 
of  the  lictor  was  publicly  exposed,  and  Opimius 
with  his  consular  troops  cook  possession  of  the 
Capitol,  and  was  empowered  by  the  senate  "  tp 
take  care  that  the  republic  received  no  detri- 
ment," which  was,  in  fact]  giving  him  dictato- 
rial power.  Fulvius,  meantime,  seized  upcn 
mount  Aventine ;  and  Gracchus,  though  un- 
willingly, set  out  to  join  him.  It  appears  that 
his  soul  shrunk  back  at  the  idea  of  citizens  shed- 
ding the  blood  of  fellow-citizens ;  ,and  It  was 
with  Uie  most  painful  emotions  that  he  broke 
loose  from  his  wife,  who,  with  their  son  in  her 
arms,  held  him  by  the  robe,  and  conjured  him 
not  to  go  to  a  certain  death.  On  arriving  at 
the  spot,  he  sent  proposals  of  accommodation 
to  the  consul,  which  were  rejected  ;  and  a  price 
was  set  upon  the  heads  of  Gracchus  and  Ful- 
vius. Opimius  marched  on,  and  a  formal  bat- 
tle ensued,  in  which  many  were  slain  on  both 
sides.  The  populace  at  length  deserted  their 
friends,  and  Fulvius,  who'  had  conceded  him- 
self, was  discovered  and  killed.  Gracchus, 
whom  either  timidity  or  humanity  had  keptout 
of  the  battle,  retired  for  refuge  first  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  ;  but  being  urged  by  his  friends  to 
a  farther  flight,  he  is  said  Co  have  solemnly  im- 
precated upon  the  heads  of  die  Roman  people 
perpetual  slavery  for  their  base  desertion  of 
him,  and  then  to  have  left  the  city  across  the 
bridge  named  Sublicius.  His  retreat  was  fa- 
voured by  two  faithful  friends,  who  defended  the 
bridge  tJl  they  fell,  covered  with  wounds. 
Gracchus,  meantime,  reached  a  grove  sacred  to 
the  furies,  where,  according  to  one  account,  a 
slave  bv  his  orders  dispatcned  him,  and  then 
ttiniseU}  according  to  anoUier,  he  was  over- 
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talcen  by  his  foes,  aiul  corered  hj  tlie  bodjr  of  sensible  remarks  are  buried  in  a  heap  of  obscure 
Ms  faithful  slave,  who  received  all  the  swords  and  extravagant  ones ;  and  Graciau  is  ^aid  to  be, 
of  the  assailants  dll  be  expired,  after  which  the  in  comparison  to  solid  moralists,  what  Don 
master  soon  fell.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  Qjiixote  is  to  genuine  heroes.  Aloriri.  Nouv. 
sold  to  the  consul  for  its  weight  in  eold,  the  cap*    Diet.  Hiit. — A. 

tor  having  £rst  increased  tlut  weight  by  pour-        GRACINUS,  Juuus,  a  Roman  senator  in 

ing  in  melted  lead.     His  body  was  thrown  int9  tlie  reign  of  Caligula,  was  the  son  of.  a  Roman 

the  Tyber,  but  afterwards  delivered  to  his  mo'  JcniKht  settled  in  the  colony  of  Forum  Julii,  now 

ther  for  burial.     Three  thousand  persons  pe-  Frejus,  in  Narbonnensian  Gaul.     He  was  dis- 

rished  in  the  convict,  which  may  be  accounted  tinguished  for  elo<]uence  and  for  tlie  study  of 

the  first  scene  of  the  bloody  tragedies  under  philosophy,  and  he  carried  into  practice  the  mo- 

Marius  and  Sylla-     This  catastro[^e  happened  ral  lessons  he  had  learned  :   for  he  refused  tQ 

B.C.  121.    Great  cruelty  was  shewn  by  the  vie-  obey  the  command  of  Caligula  to  appear  as  the 

tors,  and  the  senate  immediately  proceeded  to  accuser  of  Marcus  Silanus,  and  suffered  death 

abolish  all  the  laws  of  the  Gracchi.     Their  inconsequence.     Seneca  says  of  him,  "that  he 

names  were  still  fondly  cherished  by  the  people,  was  put  to  death  for  the  sole  reason,  that  he 

their  statues  were  erected,  and  the  places  in  was  too  good  a  man  to  be  permitted  to  lire  un- 

which  they  were  killed  were  consecrated  by  r«-  der  a  tyrant."     ColumelU  mentions  him  ashav- 

ligious  rites  to  their  manes.     The   aristocratic  ing  wnttcn  a  treatise  concerning  agriculture  and 

party,  however,  which  was  at  length  identified  the  management  of  vines.     He  was  the  father 

with  that  of  Roman  liberty,  always  regarded  of  the  illustrious  Cn.  Julius  Agricola  (see  his 

their  projects  with  detestation  }  and  even  the  LifeJ.     Tiuiii  Vit.  Agr'uoL    Sineca  de  Seaif.  iff 

iCfubltcan  X-ann  has  stigmatised  them  as  the  Ejiist. — A. 

■         _     .         ,.  ■       ^-     «       t  GRjEVIUS,Joh»-Geobgb,  a  very  eminent 

L.pbu.««»d««,  «««q«e  .ngentu.  Oraecbos.  ^^-^^  ^^  j,^^';„  ,g^^  ^^  Naun>burg  in  Sax- 

Caius  has  been  generally  considered  idlest  juire  gny.     After  acquiring  the  learned  languages  at 

in  his  inten^ioas  and  less  moderate  in  his  f  laus  4  college  in  Germany,   he  studied  at  IJeip.si^ 

tlum  Tiberius }  thouch  the  diSerence  appears  to  voder  Rivinus  and  Strauchius-  He  then  passed 

be  rather  in  the  usual  prioress  of  party  vid^nce  two  years  at  Qeventcr  in  an  intimate  counec- 

than  in  original  purpose.     Plutarch  rit.  Criu»  t,ion  with  the  celebrated  Johii-Frederic  Grouo- 

^ir-     t/nivfrj.  jiiit' — A.  vius,   to  whom  he  acknowledged  himself  in. 

GR  ACIAN,  EAf.THAS«iL,  an  eminent  Span-  dcbted  for  a  great  part  of  his  acijiiisitiom.     Hn 

ish  writer,  was  born  in  1 603  at  Calataiud.    He  next  spent  some  time  at  Amsterdam ;  ajid  at  the 

entered  anioog  the  Jesuits  ^t  the  ageof  sixteen,  age  of  tweuty-four  he  waeiuritcd  by  the  clect,cir 

and  became  a  teacher  in  the  society  successively  of  Braadenburg  to  occupy  a  crobcssor^hip  at 

of  belles-lettres,  of  philosophy,  and  of  theology.  Duisburg.  Two  years  afterwards  )u;  suj;j;:eedc:4 

Uf  was  likeiwise  for  some  years  a  preacher ;  and  Gronovius  at  Bcventer.     His  reputation  \ji- 

fiqally  w^as  rector  of  the  Jesuits'  coU^  of  "^ar-  duced  the  states  of  Utrecht  to  attract  him  to 

T^ona.   He  died  in  that  college  in  1 6f  8.   Gra-  thur  university  j  antjl  during  fotty-oi;e  ycaxs  he 

ciiW  was  3  miich  esteemed  author  in  his  own  filled  the  chairs  of  politics,  history,  and  t'lo- 

liiaguage.  His  principal  works  are:"  £1  He»e"  quence,  in  Utrecht,  refusing  v^ious  inviutioiii 

(TheHeio),  j<^7j  under  the  name  of  X>oienze  to   other  seminaries,    ^c  drcv  a  ^eat  con,- 

CraciaD)  vhich  DC  also  took  on  other  occasions ;  flucncc  of  etu^ente  from  all  par^,  scuue  of  them 

"  '£t  Ft^tico  O.   Ferdin^uutp  «1    Ca^lico,"  of  high  rank  j  a^d  the  curators  o£^  unlyerr 

'^41*  or,  ReflecCioiisctQthepoUtkalCcuidu^of  sity,  conscious  of  the  treasure  they  posses^d, 

Kerdipand  jjie  CAtbeJiic :  "  Agudezzay  arte  de  loMcd  him  ^ith  /avouis.     He  4ied  in   1703', 

Ict^onio,"    ij$4a  ;  .a  -treatise  on  ^   ■^.'i'^","f  '^ged  MV£nty-one.     The  works  of  Grjeyius  ^re 

lunds  of  witty  conceptions  :   "  £1  '0\Bcu(.ia^'  well  knofrn  by  scholars.     They  con^ft  «F,edt- 

i<^(3 :  "  £4  CriticQD,    a  work  ^t;atiag  an  the  tions  of  several  classic  authors,  as  Hesiul,  the 

CJCrors  .to  which  mao  \t  liable ;  "  Orac4k»  Ma^-  gre^iter  pai^t  of  X^icero,  Florus,  Cesar,  Sii^to- 

"" ''  '"  ''  liiations. 


qaai,  y  fufc  dePiudencia."  16474  a  manual  for  oius,    ^c.j    artd  of  two  ffcat    compilatioi 

nrjidcut  qonduft:  -"  £1  Coip^ldgador,''  165; ;  a  Ihese  ^rej  '*  Thes^irus  Anji^i^itatura  A^ma^- 

<oUecUQA  ,ctf  meditations  .on    takW  th^  ^oly  noryni,"  twxl^  yo^m^  folio,  ip^  iff  sf^. ;  a 

£ppun,iii)ipa.     iVIo^  of  these  wocks^w  ;hecn  va^  -coIlectioB  qt  authors  who  hajf£  ^e^ei^  •°'^ 

truKlated  iatp  ytt^ok  mi  otj^r  fctfekn  k^i-  this  aul^ecti  a^d  *'  T-hesaur^a  ^ntit^iiijtl^uipjt 

fffige?,  but  ijicy  apem  iqcapaUe  of  jvtthstand-  lulicOTtuQ,"  a^x  volumes  foiioj  c(^tiifLic|^  ay 

i^idtf  iigp^r(^flpligijftep«4#rif*cisii9-    4^^  B^WBftPilOitiiefWy-yit^.voiiHBp,    pry ^iijs  ?* 
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a  critic  was  modest,  and  free  from  the  pride  it  comprises  the  period  from  the  peace  of  Cara<- 

and  pedantry  which  too  often  accompany  this  bray  in   1559,  to   the   king's  death   in   ifSio. 

■chararter.     Mareri.    Nauv.  Did-  Hist. — A.  This  was  -written  with  a  freedom  which  pleased 

GRAFflGNT,  Fbakces  d'Issembourg  the  young  king  Lewis  XIII.  to  whom  it  was 
d'Happoncourt  DE,  a  hterary  lady,  daughter  presented;  and  by  his  order  he  pubhshed  a  se- 
lof  a  major  of  the  gendarmerie  of  the  duke  of  cond  decade  in  idi8,  giving  the  history  of  that 
Xorrain,  was  bom  at  Nanci  about  1694-  Her  king's  reign  from  1610  to  1617.  The  honesty 
"husband,  De  Graffigny,  chamberlain  to  theduke  of  his  narration  and  candour  of  his  sentiments 
of  Lorrain,  was  a  man  of  such  a  violent  and  raised  a  storm  against  his  work,  and  several  at- 
brutal  disposition,  that  after  living  many  years  tempts  were  made  to  procure  a  censure  upon  it 
with  him  she  obtained  a  legal  separation  from  from  the  Sorbonne,  but  without  success  ;  that 
liim.  She  then  went  to  Paris  with  mademoi-  body  declaring  that  they  found  nothing  in  it 
selle  de  Guise,  who  was  espoused  to  marshal  deserving  of  censure.  The  real  grounds  of 
Richelieu,  and  soon  made  her  merit  known  to  the  objections  made  to  it  were,  that  the  author 
the  wits  of  that  capital.  She  first  appeared  as  had  spoken  favourably  of  Dr.  Richer  and  his 
an  author  in  a  Spanish  novel  in  1745.  This  work:;,  that  he  had  supported  the  liberties  of 
was  followed  by  the  "Leitres  d'une  Peruviennc,"  the  Gallican  church,  that  he  had  censured  the 
two  volumes  iimo.,  which  were  very  much  attempts  to  introduce  into  France  those  articles 
read  and  admired,  notwithstanding  some  affec-  of  the  council  of  Trent  which  had  been  reject- 
tation  in  the  style,  and  too  metaphysical  a  man-  cd,  that  he  disapproved  the  establishment  of 
ner  of  treating  the  passion  of  love.  It  is  ac-  new  religious  orders,  and  was  not  favourable  to 
counted  to  enter  with  great  art  into  all  the  deli-  the  persecution  of  heretics.  Though  aU  this 
cacies  and  intricacies  of  the  feelings,  and  to  only  proved  him  to  be  a  good  Frenchman,  yet  . 
describe  with  mnch  force  and  vivacity.  Adra-  his  enemies  had  influence  enough  to  procure 
matic  piece  by  madame  de  Graffigny,  in  five  acts  from  the  king  letters  for  the  suppression  of  the 
in  prose,  entitled  "  Cenie,"  was  regarded  as  sale  of  those  copies  of  his  work  which  remained 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  sentimental  or  pa-  in  his  hands.  He  has  left  in  MS.  a  kind  of 
thetic  comedy.  Another  of  a  similar  kind  manifesto  relating  all  the  proceedings  respect- 
named  "  La  FiElc  d'Arisride,"  obtained  less  ing  his  book,  which  sufficiently  displays  the  dis- 
applause.  TTiis  authoress  was  of  a  very  esti-  couragements  attending  honest  historians  under 
jnablc  character  in  private  life,  and  had  many  an  absolute  monarchy.  He  left.in  MS.  a  third 
respectable  friends.  The  emperor  and  empress  decade  of  his  history,  and  some  other  pieces  on 
honoured  her  with  their  friendship,  and  made  historical  and  chronological  toques.  His  writ- 
her  frequent  presents.  She  was  an  associate  of  ings  are  only  valuable  for  their  facts,  the  Style 
the  academy  of  Florence.  She  died  at  Paris  in  bemg  very  disagreeable,  and  the  narration  u^ 
1758,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  Nouv.  Dili,  terruptcd  by  impertinent  matter.  The  treat- 
Jliit. — A.  ment  he  met  wiui  disgustedhim  with  thecourt, 

GRAIN,  or  Grin,  John-Baptist  le,   a  and  he  spent  his  latter  years  in  retirement  on 

Frendi  historian,  descended  from  an  ancient  fa-  his  estate  ofMontgeton,  where  he  died  in  1642. 

mily  in  the  Low-countries,  was  horn  at  Paris  in  In  his  testament  he  enjoined  his  descendants 

1565.    He  was  educated  with  care,  and  in  his  never  to  entrust  the  education  of  their  children 

Jouth  ;ittendied  on  the  court,  where  he  attached  to  tht  Jesuits.    Mffrrri.    Neuv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 
imsclf  to  the  service  of  Henry  IV.     That        GRAINGER,  James,  M.D.  a  poerical  and 

prince,  on  the  estabiidtment  of  the  household  medical  writer,  was  bom  in  1724,  at  Dunse  in 

of  his  queen  Mary  de  Medicis;  appointed  Le  Berwickshire,  whither  his  father  had  removed. 

Grain  to  the  office  of  her  counsellor  and  master  as  an  excise  officer,  after  selling  his  estate  of 

of  requests  in  ordinary.     His  principal  employ-  Ho  ugh  ton- hall,  in  Cumberland.  James  received 

ment,  however,  was  in  writing,  and  in  attend-  a  classical  education  at  North  Berwick,  and  wai"  ■ 

ing  to  the  education  of  his  children.     It  was  on  then  put  apprentice  to  a  surgeon  in  Edinburgh. 

their  account  that  he  drew  up  memoirs  relative  He  attended  the  medical  lecture 3  in  the  univer- 

to  the  history  of  France,  which  remained  in  sity,  and  then  entered  the  army  as  a  regimental 
MS.  till  his  relation,  the  chancellor  De  Siliery,  surgeon,  in  which  capacitjr  he  served  both  at 
persuaded  him  to  publish  a  part  of  them.  His  home  and  abroad.  On  the  peace  of  1748  he 
first  publication,  which  he  printed  in  his  own  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  and  settled 
Itoase,  was  entitled  "  Decade  contcnant  I'His-  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  London.  His 
toire  de  Henri  le  Grand  Roi  de  France  &  Na-  taste  for  elegant  literature  made  him  known  to 
:varrejIV.  du  Nom,"  folio,  uSi4,in'tea  books:    sererd  of  :dievitsiuid  poet*  ofthe  time,  and  the - 
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puUicatiwi  of  his  Ode  on  Solitude  in  Dodslcj^s  them.       Neither    tJiis    nor    the    Sugu-Ciine 

coUecdon  gave  hJm  a  respectable  tank  among  reached  a  second  edition.    The  doctMr'a  mcdi- 

tllKeffl  i  but  hii  professional  encourazement  was  cal  writings  were,  "  Historia  Fcbris  Anomalx 

probably  iDconftiderable,  since  wc  find  him  en-  Batavx,    Ann.    1746-47-48,"    8vo. ;     and    a 

gaged  at  tutor  to  a  foung  naan  of  fortune  at  a  "  Treatise  on  the  more  common  West^India 

■abny  of  two  hundred  pmuuls  per  annum.    la  Piseaaes,"  8to.  1764.     Lift,  in  Andenarfs  Bri~ 

1759  be  ■■blishod  his  translation  of  TIbuUus,  tiib  Foets. — -A. 

vhich  he  nadeotnpleted  many  ycarabefoTc.    It        GRAMATE,  Jouh-Baftist,  a  writer  of 

was  dedicUcd  to  nis  pupil)  whom,  in  the  fbl-  history,  wasa  native  of  Antwerp.     He  studied 

loving  year,  he  accompanied  to  the  West  in-  at  Louvain,  and  taught  rhetoric  in  that  univcr- 

dies.     He  settled  at  Basseterre,  tn  the  island  of  sity.     He  was  afterwards  made  historiographer 

Sl  Chi'tstopher,  married  the  daughter  of  the  to  the  Low'COuntries,  provost  of  Amheim,  and 

governor,  and  pursued  the  practice  of  physic  apostolical  prothonotary.     He  travelled  through 

wkh  great  saccess.     At  the  same  time  he  did  Germany  and  Italy ;  and  proceeding  from  me 

not  desert  the  amutenenX  of  poetrv,  but  com-  latter  country  to  Spain,  he  waa  made  captive  by 

posed  his  piim:ipal  work,  on  a  subject  dictated  an  Algerine  corsair,  and  carried  into  Africa. 

by  hts  Mtuatioi]«  a  didactic  poem  on  the  cttltnie  This  opportunity  of  seeing  another  part  of  tlie 

■of  de  suMT'Cane.    TMshe  published  in  1764,  world  was  not  unimproved  hy  him,  as  will  ap- 

a£ter  revisiting  England,    and   submitting  the  pear  from  the  list  of  his  writings.     After  re- 

MS.  to  the  duicism  of  his  friends.    He  theti  turning  to  his  native  coontry,  he  travelled  into 

returned  to  Basseterre,  where  he  died  in  De^  Moravia  and  Silesia,  and  in  the  Utter  province 

cember  1767,   much  esteemed  and  regretted,  was  placed  by  cardinal  DietridiBtein  at  the  head 

Of  bis  private  character  noditng  need  be  added  of  a  college.     He  died  upon  a  jowney  at  Lu- 

to  die  encomiuia  of  his  &iead  Dr.  Percy :  <'  He  beck,  itl  1 63$.     Grama^e  was  a  man  of  leain- 

was  not  only  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  but  ing,  and  composed  Latm  wocks  both  in  prose 

had  many  excellent  virtues  ;  being  one  of  the  and  verte>     Of  the  former  are,  "  Airicz  iUni- 

most  generous,  fnendiy,  and  beaerolenf  men  I  tratie,  lib.  X,"  410.,  1623;  containing  a  lus- 

ever  tiew.'*  tory'of  Africa  from  the  regsotest  periods  to  bis 

Ctc.  Gzunger  in  his  poetical  e;^acitf  stands  own   times,   with   sotne  geographical  detub: 

lugjtflSt  as  the  wtica  of  the  "  Ode  on  SoEtiule,"  "  Diarium  Algericnse ;"  the  result  of  local  ob- 

idnt  fine  extwdium  of  which  Mr.  BosweU  tells  scrvatjons  during  his  captivity  :  "  Peregiinati* 

US  that  Dr.  Johnson  repeated  with  great  «t-  Be)gica,"8*o. :"  AntiquitatesFhutdrir,    i609, 

crn,  adding  liberal  praise  to  the  whole.     Aiv-  icAlto  : "  IHstoria  Namurcensis.*  Mtrtri.  ifm*. 

Mficr  short  piece,  entitled  "  Bryan  and  Per-  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

cene,"  printed  in  Percy's  Reliques,  is  a  beau-        GBANCOLAS,  Joim,  a  French  dSvine  anA 

tifully  pathetic  and  descriptive  ballad.      His  writer    in  ecclesiastical   antiquities   and  con- 

*<  Sugar-Cane"  -will  be  adnured  only  by  those  troversy  in  the  seventeenth  and  former  put  of 

wha  can  bear  prosaic  matter  raised  lipon  the  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Paris, 

edits  of  blank-verse.     Itis,  however,  not  with*  where  he  died  in  the  year  1732.     He  wae 

.out  some  of  those  addresses  to  the  imagination  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  by  the  faculty 

which  the  climate  and  scene  copiously  furnish  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  year  168;,  onwhi^. 

rin  the  walks  of  natural  beauty  and  sublimity ;  occasion  he  kept  his  act  with  great  applause, 

iiut  they  are  scarcely  equal  to  what  mighthave  He  was  made  oiaplain  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 

been  expected  from  the  author  of  the  Ode  on  the  regent,  and  after  his  death  chaplain  of  He. 

SoUtadc.    indeed,  they  are  injured  by  the  me-  Bennec  s.     Becoming  attached   to  the  study  of 

dium  of  a  sdff  and  constnined  diction.    His  ecclesiastical  rites  and  usages,  he  made  large 

..translation  of  the^legies  of  Tibulhis  is  respect-  collections  from  tlte  fathers,  and  other  ancient 

able,  but  not  eminently  happy.     He  has  not  authors,  the  canons,  liturgies.  Sec.  and  published 

shackled  himself  with  a  close  adherence  to  the  a  great  number  of  treatises,  ^m  the  year  i(So3 

.original,  yet  be  &Ils  of  attainhig  the  ease  and  to    ifH,  which,  though  chiefly  corapiladoo^ 

tenJcmess  of  Hammond^s  imitation.   The  work  serve  10  thiovv  light  en  the  disapliiie  and  cere* 

was  printed  with  the  original  Latin^  and  with  monies  of  the  Gieafc  Kid  Latin  churches.     For 

copious  and  Icamed  explxaaiory  notes.     It  was  thctiilcs  of  his  smaller  pieces  of  this  description, 

animadverted  upon  by  Dr.  Smollett  in  the  Cri-  as   well  as  of  his  controversial  and  devotianal 

ttcal  Review  with  a  severity  which  caused  aa  treatises,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Moreri.     Hit 

^peal  to  the  public  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Grain-  principal    worka,  -betides    a    tianshtdon    into 

.ger,  and  endrely  bioks  the  friendship  between  Freoqi  of  "  'Uie  Woiha  of  S^  Cyril,"  I'ji-Sf 
vol..  n.  3  .R 
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4to.,  were, "  A  Treatise  on  Liturgiea,  or,  the  ment  of  secretary  to  the  abbe  d'Estiees,  in  bi» 
Manner  of  c<:Iebrating  Mass,  in  every  Age,  both  embassy  to  Portugal,  in  1692,  which  continued 
in  the  Eaetern  and  Western  Churchcsj"  1698,  till  1697.  Some  translations  of  Voyages  and 
l2ino.  I  "  The  ancient  Sacramentary  of  the  Travels  from  the  Portuguese  were  part  of  the 
Church,"  1699,  containing  the  ancient  fornis  .  fruits  of  this  employ.  In  1702  he  accompanied 
observed  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  same  minister  in  Spain,  where  he  remained 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins }  "  An  Histo-  as  secretary  till  1 704.  The  marquis  de  Tord, 
ricalCommentaryontheRomanBreviaTy,"i7Z7,  minister  of^ state,  took  him  into  his  service  in 
in  two  vols.  izmo.-,"ACritique  on  Ecclesiastical  170$,  and  employed  his  pen  in  several  memo- 
Authors,"  in  two  vols.  8vo. ;  and  '*  A  Con-  rials'  concerning  the  succession  to  the  Spanish 
cise  History  of  the  Church  in  the  City  of  Paris,"  monarchy,  and  other  political  topics,  in  which 
in  two  vols.  izmo.  The  last-mentioned  work  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  ability.  He 
was  suppressed,  in  consequence  of  the  com-  was  afterwards  applied  to  in  other  matters  re- 
plaints  made  by  cardinal  <le  Noailles,  who  was  lative  to  French  history,  for  which  purpose  he 
roughly  treated  in  it.  The  above  productions  drew  up  several  valuable  memoirs.  His  last 
deserve  reading,  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  printed  work  was  a  treatise  "  On  the  Succession 
materials  to  be  found  in  them;  but  they  are  to  the  Crown  of  France,  by  Agnates  (direct  mai? 
greatly  defective"  in  point  of  arrangement  and  Heirs),"  1718,  i2mo.  ;  which  is  reckoned  a 
perspicuity,  and  are  written  in  a  wretched  style,  curious  and  useful  performance.  He  died  at 
Morn-i.     Nouv.  Dkt.  Hist. — M.  the  age  of  eighty,  in  1733.     He  was  possessed 

GRAND,  Anthony  le,  a  French  cartesian  of  two  priories,  and  had  been  for  a  time  censor- 
philosopher  in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  is  royal  of  books.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Did.  Hiri. — A. 
called  by  some  writers  the  abbreviator  of  GRAND,  Lewis  le,  a  learned  French 
Descartes,  was  a  native  of  Douay,  concerning  eccle^astic,  wag  bom  at  Luzigni,  in  the  diocese 
whose  life  we  find  no  particulars  recorded.  He  of  Autun,  and  died  in  the  year  1780.  Hewas 
was  the  author  of  various  works,  of  which  the  educated  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  at  Paris* 
princi^  were,  "  Institutio  Philosophise  secun-  and  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  by  the 
dum  Principia  Ren.  Descartes,"  410. ;  "  Cu-  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  whole  of  his 
riosus  Naturx  Arcanorum  Perse  nitator,"  l6J^^  time  which  was  not  taken  up  in  the  discharge  of 
8vo. ;  notes  upon  "  The  Phy»cs"  of  Rohault,  his  clerical  functions  he  devoted  to  close  study; 
which  have  been  frequently  printed  -,  and  He  published  "  Prxlectioncs  Tlteologicx  ds 
"  Historia  Sacra  a  Mundo  condito  ad  Constan-  Deo,"  in  two  vols.  1 3mo. ;  "  De  Incamatioiie 
tinum  Magnum,"  8vo.,  which  is  his  best  per-  VerbiDivini,"  in  two  vols.  121B0.;  and  a  treatise 
formance..   Morrri.   Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — M.  "  De  Fcclesia  Christi,"  8vo.     His  writings  are 

GRANT),    Joachim    le,    a    political   and  esteemed  for  their  perspicuity,  and  the  ezceUence 

historical  writer,  was  bom  in  i653,atThorigny  of  their  arrangement,  Nouv. Diet.  Hist. — M. 
in  Normandy.    He  entered  into  the  congrega-        GRANDET,  Joseph,  a  pious  and  worthy 

don  of  the  Oratory,  which  he  quitted  in  1676,  French  priest,  known  by  his  biographical  ac- 

and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  engaged  in   the  counts   of  several  religionists,  was  descended 

education  of  two   young  men  of  rank,  and  at  from  a  respectable  family,  Bn4  bom  at  Angert, 

the  same  time  applied  to  historical  studies  under  in    the   year     1646.       Having    embraced    the 

tbe  direction  of^ father  Le  Cointe.    He  first  ap-  ecclesiastical  life,  he  spent  some  years   in  the 

pcarcd  as  a  writer  in  1688,  whfen  he  published  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  at  Paris,  whence  he 

"A  History  of  the  Divorce  of  Henry  vUL  and  returned  to  his  native  place  in  the  year  1674.  ' 

Catharine  of  Arragon,"  three  vols.  i2mo.     In  He  there  was  admitted  into  orders,  and  was  ap- 

this  he  attempts  to  justify  the  Jesuit  Sanders,  pointed  superior  of  the  seminary  in  that  city, 

and  to  refute  the  two  first  books  of  Burnet's  Intheyear  1685  he  was  presented  to  the  church 

History  of  tbe  Reformation.     1  he  controversy  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Angersjwhere  he  continued 

between  him   and  that  prelate  was  some  time  his  ministerial   functions  for  thirty-two  years, 

continued  [  but  it  will  now  be  thought  that  the  beloved  and  respected  by  his   parishioners,  to 

cause  of  the  Reformation  in  England  is  little  whom  his  memory  was  rendered  dear,  not  only 

concerned  with   the    merits  of  that  measure,  by    his  fidelity    and  diligence  in  the    pastoral 

Ue  also,  in  1691,   addressed  three  letters   in  office,  but  by  his  friendly  conciliating  manners^ 

a   lamo.   volume   to  bishop  Burnet,    on   his  and  his   numerous  acts   of   benevolence  and 

critique   of  Botsuet's   History  of  the  Varia-  charity.    He  died  in  1724,  when  in  the  sevcnty- 

tions  of  Protestant  Churches.     He  was  taken  ninth  year  of  his  age.     He  was  the  author  of 

baa  his    literary   puisuits    by   tbe    appoint-  tereral  lives  of  persons  eminent  for  their  sanctityi 
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which  hare  been  much  read  by  pious  Catholics,  liberality,  however,  gave  oSence  to  the  bi^ti 

'  For  their  titles  we  refer  to  Mortri  and  the  Uouv.  of  his  community ;  and  as  he  was  at  this  time 

Diet.  Hut. — M-  abbot  of  St.  Michael  at  Pisa,  he  was  deposed 

GRANDI,  Fr4NC13-Lewis,  an  Italian  ab-  from  that  dignity  in  a  general  chapter  of  the 

'bot,    philosopher,    and    mathematician,    who  order.     Upon  this  the  grand -duke  Cosmo  ap- 

flouriahed  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  pointed  him  his  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 

ind  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  univenity  of  Pisa ;  and  not  long  afterwards  he 

■  was  bora  at  Cremona,  in  the  year  1671.  As  appears  to  have  removed  the  prejudices  of  his 
he  early  possessed  a  studious  inclination,  he  weak  brethren,  and  to  have  been  reinstated  in 
determined  to  cmbracethe  ecclesiastical  life  for  his  abbacy,  which  he  retained  until  his  death, 
the  salcc  of  freely  indulging  it.  Accordingly,  In  the  year  1683,  Dr.  Narcissus  Marsh,  arch- 
when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  bishop  of  Armagh,  having  presented  to  the 
entered  into  the  order  of  Camaldules  or  Royal  Society  in  Dublin  some  difficult  problems 
Camaldolites,  at  Ravenna ;  on  which  occasion,  for  the  improvement  of  acoustics,  father  GramK 
in  compliance  with  the  usage  of  the  order,  he  was  requested  by  his  friend,  count  Laurence 
relinquished  his  christian  name,  and  received  Magalotti,  to  resolve  them  \  which  task  he 
that  of  Guj.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  accomplished,  and  his  performance  was  trans- 
his  proficiency  in  the  diSerent  branches  of  mitted  by  the  British  minister  at  the  court  of 
literature  and  science  j  and  becoming  in  the  Florence  to  the  Royal  Society  at  London.'  One 
course  of  his  enquiries  dissatisfied  with  the  of  our  mathematician's  principal  works  was  his 
peripatetic  philosophy  which  then  prevailed  in  treatise  *'  On  Series  and  Infinitesimals."  In 
the  schools,  was  ambitious  of  contributing  to  this  work  he  attacked  M.Varignon  on  some 
introduce  a  more  rational  system.  With  this  parts  of  his  system  of  new  mechanics,  by  which 
design  he  ofl«red  himself  a  candidate  for  a  means  he  became  afterwards  involved  in  a 
vacant   chair  of  philosophy  in  the  school  of  controversy    with    that    gentleman.       Father 

'  Florence,  and  obtained  his  object,  though  not  Grandi   undcnook  the    defence    of  Galileo's 

without  much  opposition  from  the  prejudiced  doctrine  respecting  .the  earth's  motion,  against 

adherents  to  the  old  opinions.     In  this   new  all  opponents,  and  was  attacked  by  di&refit 

situation  he  diligently  applied  himself  to  exter-  authors,  over  whom  he  soon  obtained  a  com- 

minate  the  aristoCelian  dogmas,  and  to  introduce  plete  victory.      He   also    ably    defended  the 

in   their  room  the  philosophy   of  Descartes;  doctrine  of  infinites,  which  was  attacked  by 

while  at  the   same  rime  he  became  zealously  Marchetri.     In  the  mean   rime   M.  Varignon 

attached  to  mathematical  studies.     The  works  had  replied  to  his  strictures,   in  a  Meitiorial 

'  of  Torricelli,  Wallis,  and  Gregory  de  St  Vin-  which  was  delivered  in  to  the  French  Academy 

cent,  were  his  favourite  companions.     Having  of  Sciences,    and    published  in    the    licipsic 

published  a   treatise    intended  to  resolve   the  Journals.    Thisreplyproduced  a  rejoinder  from 

■  problems  of  Viviani,  relative  to  the  construction  our  author,  in  which  he  renewed  his  :ittack' 
of  arches,  which  he  dedicated  lo  the  grand-duke  upon  M ,  Varignon,  principsliy  on  the  subjects 
Cosmo  III',  that  prince  was  so  well  pleased  of  tangents  and  the  angle  of  cont:ict  in  curves, 
with  it,  that  he  appointed  the  author  professor  such  as  they  are  received  in  the  geometry  of 
of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Pisa,  From  infiniiesimah.  Mr.  Varignon's  death  terminated 
this  time  father  Grandi  applied  more  closely  than  this  contest.  Father  Grandi's  talents  were  also 
ever  to  the  study  of  pure  mathematics,  parti-  employed  on  matters  of  political  economy.     To 

*  cularly  of  the  higher  kinds  of  geometry  and  him  were  referred  various  disputes  respecting 

analysis  j  and  he  had  the  honour  of  ranking  the  righu  of  fishery  and  tolls  on   the  rivers  \ 

■  among  his-friends  and  correspondents  Leibnitz,  and  he  was  employed  on  a  joint  commission 
Newton,  BernouiDi,  Baglivi,  and  Magalotti. -^m  the  grand-duke  and  the  court  of  Rome  to 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  scientific  studies  he  paid  settle  the  di&in'ences  between  the  inhabitants 
due  attention  to  history,  criticism,  and  ccclesi-  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  concerning  tjic 
astica I  antiquities.     When,  in  the  year  1702,  a  necessary   works  to   preserve    their    territories 

■  Life  of  St.  Peter  Damiano  was  published,  in  from  inundation.  These  services  he  pcrfBmicd 
threelargevolumcs,fatherGrandifreelyei!poscd  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  was 
the  absurdities  and  superstitions  contained  in  it.  liberally  rewarded  by  his  illustrious  employers. 

'    Afterwards  he  examined  with  a  critical  eye  the  Afterwards  father    Grandi  was  engaged  in-  « 

■  legends  of  St.  Romauld,  the  founder  of  his  contest  with  father  Lc  Ceva,  on  the  subject  of 
order,  and  pruned  them  of  many  fables  which  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  and  modems, 

>  pious  fraud  had   introduced  into  tjicm.     His  occasioned  by  a  preface  to  a  Latin  poem  of  the 
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tattct,  in  wliich  he  maintained  diat  none  but  HismastformidableoBemf  was  Trinquao^  the- 
heretics  vould  renounce  the  philosophy  of  lung's  attorney,  1^0  had  a  handsome  daughter^ 
Aristotle.  Ilie  rest  of  his  days  cut  author  spent  whom  he  suspected  Grandier  of  having;  dc- 
m  mathematical  porsuitSj  and  publishing  a  vast  bauchcd  j  and  he  was  joined  by  MetMMti,  the 
number  of  bool^  in  tlut  science.  For  their  king's  advocate,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
titles  we  must,'  after  the  example  of  our  autboB-  in  love  with  a  la^  irho  favoured  Grandier. 
hy,  refer  fo  the  list  anncscd  to  M.  Bandini's  more  dian  him.  These  vanbus  eaeniies  euteied' 
eulogy,  entitled  *'  Guidonis  Grandi  Abbatis  into  a  combination  to  compass  the  Tuin  of  Gran— 
€amadulensi5  Sc  Matliematici  Pntstantissimi  dier*  or  at  least  to  drive  him  entirely  out  of 
Elogium,"  1745.  Our  author  4ied  in  1742,  Loudun-  Accordingly,  in  the  year  10x9,  they 
when  about  seventh-two  years  of  agct  Jlfo"  procured  an  information  to  be  lodged  against 
reri. — M.  him  in  tlie  bishop's  court  at  Poictiers,  m  which- 
GRANDIER,  Urban,  a  French  priest,  be  was  accused  of  having  seduced  maids  and 
who  by  the  basest  arts  was  condemned  for  the  married  women,  and  alsb  taxed  with  impiety 
pKtendcd  crime'  of  magic,  and  b«mt  alive  in  tfae  and  trrelinon.  This  information,  notwithstand' 
year  16341  was  the  son  of  a  notary-royal  at  ing  that  Giandier  canaot  be  acquitted  of  ctimi- 
iiable)  and  bom  at  Bovere,  near  that  town,  bnt  n^ty,  was  supported  in  a  very  lame  and  iiuuf- 
in  what  year  is  not  known.  He  was  educated  ficient  manner ;  but  the  bishop,  who  saw  only 
under  the  Jesuits  at  Bonrdeaux,  and  soon-re-  with  the  eyes  of  Grandier's  enemies,  was  so. 
commended  himself  to  the  headship  and  es-  biassed  against  him,  that  he  suspended  him  from 
teem  of  those  fathers  by  the  dawnings  of  a  fine  his  functions,  and  condemoed  him  to  resign  h\% 
genius,  and  his  proficiency  in  hia  studies.  On  benefices,  and  to  the  practice  of  severe  penance 
appreciatiiw  his  taknts,  they  conceived  that  he  and  mortification.  FrcMn  this  sentence  Gran- 
would  beotmoreose  to  them  in  thewortdthaa  diet  made  an  af^Ksl  to  the  archtHshop  of  Bour- 
if  transplanted  into  their  society ;  and  after  be  deaux;  and  after  hia  enemies,  in  order  to  ha- 
bad  gone  throu^  his  regular  coarse  of  study,  rass  hiffli  had  femoved  the  cause  to  the  par-- 
and  had  tahen  orders,  they  collated  him  to  the  liammt  of  Paris,  who  remitted  it-to  the  pre- 
living  of  St.  Peter,  at  Loudun,  of  which  they  sidiai  of  Poictiers,  he  was  ac<]tHtted  by  that  tri- - 
were  the  patrons,  and'also  procuiM  for  htm  a  bunal,  and  allowed  to  sue  for  damages,  and  the 
prebend  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  testiturion  of  the  profits  of  his  benrficesduriag 
These  benefice*  made  him  the  object  <^  envy  his  suspension.  The  archbishop  of  Boutdeauz, 
wi^  the  ecclesiuti**,  which  was  snl}  farther  who  valued  Gxandicr  for  his  great  parts,  know^ 
heightened  by  hii*gTeat  accomplishments.  Hijs  >0g  that  he  was  soneunded  with  enemies  who 
person  was  handsome,  and  he  took  care  to  adorn  wcr«  bent  ttpon  his  tuin,  advised  hidi  to  change 
it  by  studying  great  delicacy  and  neatness  in  his  living,  and  to.  remove  to  a  distance  from 
his  dress.  In  convert arion  he  possessed  an  equal  Loudun :  but  he  was  not  «f  a  temper  capable  of 
fluency  of  expression  and  cliegance  of  language,  following  such  wholesome  counsel,  and  relish- 
'  He  often  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  where  his  t«-  ed  too.  much  the  sweets  of  revenge  lo  renounce 
Jcnts  as  a  preacher  procured  him  numerous  ad"  that  darling  passion.  He  accordingly  returned 
mirers.  He  incurred  the  odium  of  the  monks,  to  Loudun  with  an  air  of  triumf^,  bearing  a 
for  two  reasons :  because  he  preached  against  branch  of  laurel  in  hi»  hand,  and  resolved  to 
fraternities,  and  those'  who  did  not  frequent  pa-  prosecute  his  enemies  before  the  parliament  for 
Tochial  mass,  and  confess  to  the  parish  priest  ^  '  re^ration  and  damages.  The  disappointment - 
and  because  he  preached  much  better  than  they,  which  his  acquittal  created  to  his  enemies,  de- 
With  his  friends  he  was  easy,  .Jacetious,  and  termined  them  to  compass  his  destmctioa  bjt 
sgreeable ;  but  extremely  hanghty  and  disdain-  some  otilev  method.  On*;  Mignon,  a  pries^ 
ful  towards  his  enemies.  .  He  resented  injuries  and  animplacaUefoeto  Grandier,5oondeviaed 
so  keenly,  that  those  who  were  once  his  eiK-  a  scheme,  which  intimately  enabled  them  fulljr 
mics  were  always  so,  and  the  numljer  of  them  to  gratify  their  malignity.  lie  trained  up  the- 
was  considerable.  Some  of  his  brethren  of  the  nuns  in  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Loudmi  to  ace 
elei-gy  he  had  highly  exasperated,  fay  the  arre-  the  part  of  women  possessed  i  and  though  the- 
gance  with  which  he  triumphed  over  them,  scandalousfarcc  was  too  ctomsily  played  to  im- 
upon  gaimng  some  suits  agvnst  them  in  the  pose  ufjoa  any  but  the  moat  credulous,  yet  it 
episcopal  court ;  and  he  rarKd  a  host  of  foes  by  was  in  the  end  connected  with  other  circum- 
his  successful  gallantries  with  the  tadtes,  which  stances  which  led  to  Grandier's  ruin.  The  ni- 
created  a  league  against  him  of  disappointed  ri-  mour  of  the  nuns  being  possessed  beghining  to 


i«ll,  incensed  falheis,  and  enraged  husbands,    be  whispered  through  tne  town,  Mtgnoa  and. 
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another  jtmst  pioceeded  in  their  tcbeme  by  ex-  taiaitita  vudiqmsed  toput  anf  persvito'dotli 
ncciMi^  the  nuM,  who,  according  to  the  in-  luider  the  fomul  shew  of  justice.  To  him  the 
ttfttctiioiu  thejr  had  received,  accused  Grandier  cardiral  wrote,  desiring  him  to  inform  himself 
«f  bniagfnKtited  the  arts  of  magic  u^n  them,  carefully  of  the  aflair  of  the  nuns,  and  giving 
■id  subjected  them  to  4eiaoiuacal  infiucnoa.  liiia  sumdent  intinutioas  that  he  wiGhe:d  the 
Gnmdter  at  .fiwt  beh^  tlteir  ezorcismt  with  deitxuction  of  Grindier.  Laubanlciliont  im- 
indificrenCff^  as  ■  mese  farce  that  would  soon  nudiately  ordered  the  unhappy  priest  to  be  im- 
tati  in  sottung  i  but  finding,  from  the  effects,  prisoned ;  and  after  waiting  upon  the  cardinal, 
faoduced  i^n  thecredulMis  and  die  devotees,  to  concert  with  faun  the  manner  of  his  future 
dttt  msCtcrs  were  bflginning  to  -grow  serious,  proceedings,  received  a  commission  to  carry  on 
mod  qicassfiil  tn  praiDOting  sis  defamation,  he  aprocess  aj^iast  Grandier  and  his  accomplices. 
tbovgfat  proper  to  appeal  to  the  bains'  and  the  'Inis  c»nunission  was  directed  to  M..  Laubarde- 
o^ber  mtigistntest  requesting  that  they  would  mont,  and  to  twelve  judges  of  the  courts  in  the 
take  cognizance  of  the  business.  Numerous  neighbourhood  of  Loudun,  who  are  represented 
were  the  triclcs  riayed  in  their  presence,  to  en-  to  have  been  honest  men,  but  credulous ;  and 
deavour  to  coimnce  them  of  the  reality  of  the  for  that  reason  chosen  by  Grundier's  enemies, 
possesaion,  and  the  criminality  of  Grandier;  Afters  tedious  process,  m  which  the  farce  of 
but  without  sttcoess-  When,  however,  they  exorcising  the  possessed  was  several  times  rc- 
•ttempted  to  intense  their  authority,  and  pro-  peated,  and  Lauoardemont's  partiality  and  tyraa- 
kibited  the  continuance  of  such  infamous  pro-  ny  displa]^  in  the  most  glaring  light,  "  upon 
ceedings,  the  priests  disowned  their  jurisdic-  the  d^ositioa  of  AshtaroU,  a  devil  of  the  order 
don,  and  went  on  with  thetr  game  till  the  of  Seraphim,  and  the  chief  of-  the  possessing 
art^bishop  of  Bowdewix  came  into  the  neigh-  devils,  and  of  Easas,  Celsus,  Acaos,  &c>  i.  e. 
bourhood  of  Loudun,  who  took  such  measures  ufoa  the  depositbn  of  the  nuns  who  pretended 
as  soon  discredited  the  possessions  with  M  to  be  possessed  with  tliose  devils,"  thet:ommis- 
persons  of  sense  and  reflection.  For  he  sent  his  sioners  gave  judgment,  declaring  Grandier 
vbyrician.  Dr.  Duncan,  to  Ikiudun,  who,  aswe  "  duly  attainted  and  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
nave  already  seen  in  the  life  of  that  gendeman,  magic,  sorcery,  and  possession  happening  by 
{wrsonally  examined  the  nuns,  and  aifordcd  sa-  his  means  in  the  persons  of  some  of  the  Ursu-  . 
tisfactory  evidence  that  the  whole  business  was  line  nuns  of  Loudun,  &c.  for  the  reparation  of 
a  most  gross  imposture.  Upon  this  the  arch-  which  be  was  condemned  to  an  tmtnde  homr- 
bishop  issued  an  order,  which  soon  put  the  a^/«>  and  to  be  burnt  alive  with  the  magical 
devils  to  flight,  and  calmed  the  pretended  pos-  pacts  and  characters,  &c."  Grandier  heard 
sessed,  till  me  shameless  artificers  of  the  &rce  this  sentence  without  any  emotion,  and  after- 
found  meana  to  revive  it,  under  the  sancdon  of  wards  sustained  the  tortmrc,  ordinary  and  ex- 
an  authority  against  which  Grandier  could  ob-  traordinary,  with  astonishing  fortitude,  not  suf- 
tain  no  protection.  Stung  with  rage  that  they  fering  one  repinii^  expression  agjiust  his  ene- 
lud  not  yet  succeeded  against  thiCir  intended  mies  to  escape  him  throughout  the  whole  scene* 
victim,  tmy  devised  a  scheme  for  engaging  car-  To  embitter,  if  possible,  his  last  moments,  he 
dinal  Riijiclieu,  the  <|irime- minister,  to  iavour  was  crtnlly  denied  any  otlicr  confessor  than  one 
tiieir  designs.  For  this  {Kirpose  the  capuchins  of  his  implacable  foes,  when  he  chose  to  make 
of  Loudun  wrote  to  father  Joseph,  one  of  their  only  #  mental  confession  to  God ;  and  being 
Jiratemity,  whom  the  cardinal  had  associated  Ivought  to  the  stake,  expired  amidst  the  flames 
with  himself  in  the  adtuinistratioo,  informing  with  admirable  courage,  commending  himself 
him  that  Grandier  was  the  author  of  a  satirical  to  the  divine  mercy  in  the  last  words  he  was 
13>d,  entitled"  The  Shoemaker's  Wife  of  Lou-  able  to  utter.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Urban 
riun,"  containing  reflections  on  the  cardinal's  Grandier,  whose  indulgence  to  his  passions, 
person  and  birtb,  which  had  excited  in  his  bo-  and  unbecoming  piide,  appear  to  have  been 
•om  the  sharpest  stings  of  resentment.  Suffer-,  some  of  the  Gnt  causes  of  the  conspiracy  to 
ing  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  this  inf<»ma-  which  he  fell  a  sacrifice,  and  whose  history  cx- 
tion  was  well  founded,  he  determined  to  nuke  hibits  a  memorable  example  to  shew  to  what  an 
Grandier  feel  the  full  weight  of  hie  vengeuice.  amaaing  pitch  of  excess  human  credulity,  the 
At  that  time  M.  Laubardembnt,  master  of  the  fury  of  an  incensed  cabal,  the  revenge  of  a  mi- 
rei{uest3,  wu  commisuoncd  by  tbc  kiag  to  de-  nister,  and  the  prostitution  of  a  judge,  may  be 
siaUshAe  fortifications  of  Loudun.  Tnis  man  wrought  up.  A  curious  relation  of  his  case  may 
was  entirely  ^levoted  to  the  cardinal,  and  the  or-  be  seen  in  "  The  History  of  the  Devils  of  Lou- 
dinary  instnimcnt  of  his  vengeance  when  that  dun,"  first  published  at  Amsterdam  in  x<%}3) 
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snd  frequently  reprinted ;  or  in  the  last  of  our 
subioined  authorities.  The  only  composition 
of  his  which  has  been  published,  is  "  A  Fune- 
ral Oration  for  Scavola  de  St.  Martha,"  which 
IS  highly  commended  for  the  strokes  of  elo- 
quence with  which  it  is  interspersed,  and  is 
printed  with  the  works  of  that  author.  Bayle. 
Msreri.  Nouv.  Dut.  Hut.  Select  CiJUctim  of 
singular  Historiet,  vol.  I. — M- 
-  GRANDIN,  Martin,  a  learned  French 
priest  and  theological  professor  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  born  at  St,  Quintin,  in  the 
!'ear  1 604.  He  was  instructed  m  grammar 
earning  at  Noyon  and  Amiens,  and  when  he 
was  seventeen  years  old  was  sent  to  Paris,  where 
Ite  studied  theology  under  father  Le  Mairat,  a 
Jesuit.  Afterwards  he  becimc  a  member  of 
the  college  of  cardinal  LeMoine,  where  for  some 
time  he  filled  the  chair  of  philosophical  pro- 
fessor. He  was  next  received  into  the  society  of 
'  the  ijorbonnc,  and  having  taken  orders,  devoted 
some  years  to  the  exercise  of  the  pastoral  func- 
tions. His  learning  and  talents,  however,  and 
his  happy  facility  and  correctness  in  speaking, 
occasioned  the  last-mentioned  faculty  to  rccal 
him  into  thctr  body  in  the  year  1638,  and  to 
appoint  him  to  the  post  of  professor  of  divinity. 
The  duties  of  this  office  he  discharged  for  more 
than  fifty  years  with  great  reputation,  and  died 
in  HS9I,  when  he  was  about  eighty-seven  years 
of  age.  He  had  been  admitted  hy  the  Sorbonnc 
to  the  degree  of  doctor.  He  left  behind  him  a 
system  of  divinity,  which  was  published  after 
his  death  by  M.  du  I'lcssis  d'Argcntrc,  in  lyip 
and  1712,  under  the  title  of  "  Opera  Thcolo- 
'  gica,"  &c.  in  six  volumes  4to.,  and  met  with 
a  favourable  reception  from  the  public.  Moreri. 
Notiv.  Diet.  Hiji.—M. 

GRANGE,  Joseph  de  Chancel  de  La, 
bom  in  1676,  of  an  ancient  family  at  Antomat 
in  Perigord,  dii<played  from  childhood  a  singular 

5assion  for  poetry  and  romance.  When  at  the 
csuits'  school  at  Bourdeaux,  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  he  composed  a  comedy  in  three  acts, 
which  was  represented  by  the  scholars.  His 
mother,  become  a  widow,  carried  him  to  Paris, 
and  placed  him  as  page  to  the  princess  of  Conti. 
His  tragedy  of  Jugunha  was  represented  in  the 
capital  when  he  was  only  sixteen,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  an  extraordinary  effort  for  one  so 
young.  He  continued  to  write  pieces  for  the 
stage,  which  augmented  his  reputatioti ;  but  the 
production  which  rendered  him  most  famous, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  exposed  him  to  much 
■ufiering,  was  his  "  Philippiques,"  a  satire  in 
verse  against  Philip  the  regent-duke  of  Orleans. 
This  appeared  about  1718,  and,  though  anony- 


mous, was  universally  attributed  to  him.  Irs 
literary  merit  consisted  in  some  very  vigorous 
stanzas  amidst  many  prosaic  and  careless  lines. 
Its  matter  was  so  atrociously  libellous,  charging 
the  duke  even  with  the  crime  of  poisoning  seve- 
ral of  the  royal  family,  that  me  author  could 
not  be  expiected  to  remain  secure.  He  fled  to 
Avignon,  where  the  treachery  of  a  French  offi- 
cer drew  him  into  a  snare  which  put  him  in  the 
hands  of  his  pursuers,  and  he  was  committed  to 
the  prison  of  St.  Marguerite.  Dudos  (Me- 
moires  Secrets)  asserts,  that  he  ^^s  liberated 
even  during  the  life  of  the  regent,  and  shewed 
himself  openly  at  Paris.  Another  account  says, 
that  having  obtained,  by  means  of  a  peniten- 
tiary address  to  that  prince,  permission  to  take 
airings,  he  corrupted  his  guard,  and  made  his 
escape,  first  to  Spain,  and  then  to  Holland. 
Thence  he  was  invited  by  Augustus  king  of  Po- 
land to  his  court ;  but  upon  the  regent's  death 
he  returned  to  France,  where  he  ever  after 
lived  unmolested.  He  continued  to  write,  and 
was  not  sparing  of  his  epigrams  and  lampoons, 
as  well  against  his  relations  and  acquaintances 
as  his  enemies.  He  had  all  the  fire  and  all  the 
vanity  of  a  Gascon  ;  conversed  with  much  ani- 
mation, but  with  many  strokes  of  malignant  sar- 
casm, intermixed  with  perpetual  self-praise* 
Such  a  man  was  not  likely  co  possess  real  friends^ 
accordingly  he  seems  to  have  been  more  feared 
and  admired  than  beloved.  He  died  at  the  fa- 
mily seat  of  Antoniat,  in  1758,  The  works  of 
La  Grange,  corrected  by  himself,  appeared  in 
five  volumes  ismo.,  Pariif  t7;9.  Iney  amsist 
of  tragedies,  operas,  and  miscellaneous  poems. 
Of  these,  his  tragedies  are  most  esteemed.  The 
principal  are  "  Jugurtha,"  "  Orestes  and  Py- 
-lades,"  *'  Athenais,"  "  Amasis,"  and  "  Ino 
and  Melicerte :"  they  are  in  general  artful  in  - 
the  contexture  of  the  plot,  and  abounding  in 
interesting  situations ;  but  feebly  written,  and 
trite  in  language  and  sentiment.  Some  of  his 
cantatas  have  merit,  but  he  wanted  poetical  ge- 
nius and  refinement  of  taste  to  rise  to  any  thing 
excellent.  In  his  latter  years  he  long  employed 
himself  on  a  History  of  Perigord,  which  he  left 
unfinished  in  MS.  Duehs  Mim,  Nouv.  Diet, 
Hilt.— A. 

GRANVELLE,  seePERRENOT. 

GRANVILLE,  George,  baron  Lands- 
down,  a  nobleman  chiefly  remembered  as  a 
poet,  bom  in  1667,  was  the  son  of  llemard 
Greenvtll,  one  of  the  distinguished  family  of 
Grtettville,  or  GranviUty  the  latter  orthography 
being  chiefly  introduced  by  the  subject  of  the 
present  article,  who  is  thereby  separated  from 
the  rest  of  bis  house.    Hp  was  entered  as  £arly 
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as  his  twelfthyear  at  Trinity  college.  Cam-  When  queen  Anne  came  to  the  crown,  Mr. 
kriil^e;  and  in  that  year,  16791  displayed  his  GnuiTille  emerged  from  the  political  obscurity 
juvenile  propensity  to  poetry  by  a  copy  of  verses  in  which  he  had  hitherto  lived.  His  fortune 
to  the  duchess  of  York  on  her  visit  to  the  uni-  was  increased  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
Tersity.  On  the  accesucn  of  James  U.  in  1685,  that  of  his  uncle  the  carl  of  Bath,  who  left  him 
bis  courtly  muse  resumed  her  strains  to  ccic-  an  annuity.  He  was  elected  a  member  for  the 
bratc  the  new  monarch,  in  three  short  pieces ;  borough  of  Fowey  in  the  first  parliament  of  the 
of  which,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  the  first  is  pro-  new  reign ;  and  soon  after,  partaltlng  of  the  . 
&ne,  and  the  two  others  such  as  a  boy  might  ardour  against  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV,, 
be  expected  to  prcxluce-"  They  are,  however,  which  was  then  common  to  the  tories  as  well 
well  versified,  and  much  superior  to  the  lines  as  the  whigs,  he  joined  in  a  translation  of  the 
which  old  Waller  wrote  in  their  prmse.  Loyalty,  Phihppics  of  Demosthenes,  intended  to  rouse 
the  hereditary  passion  of  the  Grcenvilles,  at  this  the  nation  to  oppose  the  Philip  of  the  time, 
time  was  predominant  in  the  young  poet's  mind,  The  death  of  his  elder  brother,  sir  Bevil  Gran- 
and  he  was  willing  to  display  it  in  a  more  ef-  vUJe,  in  1706,  made  a  farther  addition  to  his 
fcctnal  manner  than  by  nis  pen.  When,  in  estate  }  and  he  continued  to  serve  in  parliament, 
i6s8,  the  invasion  of  the  prince  of  Orange  sitting  at  length  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  the 
was  threatened,  he  wrote  a  spirited,  though  county  of  Cornwall.  On  the  change 'of  the 
very  dutiful,  letter  to  his  fattier,  requesting  to  ministry  in  1 7 10,  he  was  appointed  secretary  at 
be  presented  to  his  majesty  as  one  who  was  am-  war,  in  the  room  of  Robert  Walpole,  afterwards 
bitious  to  devote  his  life  to  his  service.  After  earl  of  Orford.  -  He  married  in  that  year  Mary, 
the  Revolution,  being  possessed  neither  of  in-  daughter  of  Edward  Villiers  earl  of  Jersey, 
tcrest  nor  connderable  fortune,  he  lived  in  11-  then  the  widow  of  Thomas  Thynne,  esq.  He 
terary  retirement.  During  this  period  his  dra-  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  peers  oy  the 
matie  works  were  chiefly  composed  or  acted,  style  of  lord  Landsdown,  baron  of  Biddeford,. 
The  first  of  these  was  *'  The  She  Gallants,"  at  the  memorable  creation. of  twelve  peers  in 
said  in  an  advertisement,  byway  of  apology  {a  one  day,  December  31,  1711  ;  and  his  eleva- 
weak  apology  !)  "  to  have  been  written  at  an  tion  was  not  one  of  those  which  appeared  ex- 
age  when  some  persons  are  but  beginning  to.  traordlnary,  as  two  peerages  had  become  ei- 
spcU."  He  afterwards  gave  it  in  a  more  correct  tinct  in  tin  Gia^tle  family.  On  account  of 
Kirm,  usder  the  title  of  "  Once  a  Lover  and  his  principles  and  conduct  he  stood  high  in  the 
always  a  Lover ;"  and  ic_appears  to  have  been  favour  of  the  queen,  who  conferred  upon  him 
more  distinguished  for  licentiousness  than  wit.  first  the  post  of  comptroller  of  the  household,. 
But  that  a  young  author  should  be  corrupted  by  with  a  seat  in  the  privy- council,  and  then  of 
the  example  of  the  veterans  of  the  stage  was  treasurer  of  the  household.  The  accession  of 
no  wonder.  His  tragedy  of  "  Heroic  Love,"  George  L  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  his  party, 
foundedon  the  fable  of  Homer's  Iliad,  was  acted  and  deprived  him  of  his  place.  He  remained 
in  the  same  year,  1696,  with  great  applause  steady  to  his  former  connections,  and  protested 
trom  the  wits  and  critics.  Dryden  addressed  a  against  the  bill  for  attainting  the  duke  of  Or- 
C^y  of  complimentary  verses  to  him  on  the  mond  and  lord  Bolingbroke.  He  was,  in  con- 
occauon,  in  which  the  old  bard  adopts  the  sequence,  reckoned  among  those  who  were  dis- 
young  one  as  his  successor  in  fame  ;  affected  to  the  new  order  of  things ;  and,  upon 

the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  17 15,  was. 
Bat  since  t«  nature  ,  law,  in  love  and  wit,  committed  to  the  Tower.     He  was  kept  In  im- 

That  vouth  should  reign,  and  with  niiK  age  submit,  .   ^.,,    c-  l  i.        1.       l 

With  iMsreBrettho^  laurel.  I  reaign,  pnsonment  till  February,  17:7,  when  he  ob- 

whicb,  dying  on  my  teowi,  revive  on  thine.  tamed  his  liberty,  and  resumed  his  seat  ui  the 

house  of  lords.  The  stedfastness  of  his  political 
Dryden,  however,  though  a  poet,  was  tk>  principles  was  displayed  in  17 19,  by  an  am- 
prophet  I  and  it  was  beyond  even  his  powers  to  mated  speech  against  tne  proposed  repeal  of  the 
raise  mediocrity  to  the  rank  of  excellence.  His  bill  to  prevent  occasional  conformity,  which  he 
*■  Masque  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,"  joined  to  an  printed.  It  is  supposed  that  a  derangement  in 
alteration  of  Sbakespear's  Merchant  of  Ve-  his  afiairs,  owing  to  want  of  economy,  was 
lucc,  and  his  "British  Enchanters,  a  drama-  the  cause  of  his  spending  some  years  afterwards- 
tic  Poem,"  complete  the  list  of  his  perform-  upon  the  continent  During  his  absence,  the 
ancet  in  diit  class.  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  volume  of  bishop  Burnet's  History  of  his 
well  received  oo  the  suge,  but  have  retained  own  Tunes  m^ing  its  appearance,  lord  Lands- 
no  place  there.  dowa  wat  induced  to  undertake  the  viiuUcatios. 
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oF  the  characters  of  Monk  duke  of  Atbemaile  and  Kcietary  of  the  bipartite  chanfber  on  tha 

and  the  earl   of  Bath  from    some  aspersiMis  part  of  the  statcB-generad.     He  died  at  Mechlis 

-  thrown  upon  them  in  that  vork.     He  likewise,  in~  iS66,  and  was  ouricd  in  the  great  church  at 

in  the  progress  of  his  historical  researches,  the  Hague.     He  was  a  defender  of  the  inde> 

found  occasion  to  vindicate  his  great-uncle,  sir  pendency  of  particular  states,  hnt  at  the  same 

Richard  Greenville,  from  the  unfavourable  re-  time  an  o[^gner  of  pc^ndar  nghts.    'In  1634 

presentations  of  his  conduct  bj  lord  Clarendon  he  published  a  work  entitled   "  LibcEtas  VoM' 

and  archdeacon  Echard.     Both  these  tzacts  he  ta,  seu  Voncborum  in  Se  dc  Shoe  iaiperuidi  . 

published  together,  on  his  return  in  1732-  They  Jus  ;"  and  in   1644  he  defended  the  repdalic 

were  esteemed  as  pieces  of  writing  and  reftson-  of  Venice  in  a  dispute  with  the  duke  of  Sxveff 

ing,  but  met  wim  answerers.     In   the  same  concerning  precedence.    For  dicsc  services  that 

fear  he   published   a  splendid  edition  of  bis  lapublic  created  him  a  knight  of  St.  Mark.    In 

works  ;  in  which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  164a  he  published  a  work  "  De  Jure  Majesta- 

oficnsive  comedy  above  mentioned  is  omitted,  tis;"  designed  aa  a  contiit^tion  of  the  pt^mlar 

as  well  as  his  speech  against  occasional  con-  maxima  of  Buchanan.     This  was  dedicated  to- 

formity.     He  was  now  so  well  reconciled  to  Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  a  great  assertor  o£ 

the  change  in  the  succession,  that  he  went  to  regal  privileges.     In  a  work  entitled  **  Maris 

court,  where  he  was   graciously  received  by  Liocri  Vindicite,"  he  maintwicd  the  liberty  o£ 

queen  Caroline,    to  whom  he  presented  his  the  sea  against  a  Genoese  named  Btn'gus,  who 

works,  with  some  elegant  lines  written  in  the  had  followed  the  steps  of  Selden.     He  wrote  a. 

last  leaf.     He  died,  a  few  days  after  his  lady,  treatise  in  1660,  entitled  "  De  Preludiis  Justi- 

on  January  30,  1735,  in  bis  sixty-eighth  year,  tiie  &  Juris,"  together  with  a.  di£8ertaQan"£)e 

He  had  no  male  issue,  but  left  four  daughters.  Fide   Hxreticis  &  Rebcllibus  Seivanda,"  in- 

Lord  Landsdown  appears  to  have  hccn  xi  tended  to  refute  a  Portuguese  Jesuit.    He  aba 

amiable  man  in  private  life,  steady  in  his  friend-  composed  rarious  Latin,  poems  f  and  he  wrote 

ships,  polite  in  his  manners,  and  candid  in  his  some  works  in  the  Dutch   language,   among 

judgments.     He  was  libeial  in  patronising  ti-  whidi  was  a  treatise  "  On  the  Soveie^my  <£ 

terary  merit,  and  had  the  ctedit  of  being  one  the  States  of  Holland,"  two  volumes  quarto. 

■  of  the  firet  to  recognise  the  rising  powers  of  Bajle.     Mortri. — A. 
Pope,  who  amply  repaid  him  by  his  dedication        GRATI.'VN,  Romao  emperor,  son  of  V^ 

^  of  Windsor  Forest.     His  own  poetical  talents  lendnian  I.  by  his  first  wife  Severas,  vas  bom 

certainly  did  not  rise  above  elegant  mediocrity  \  in  ^59  at  Sirmich  or  Sirmiura.     Uis  father* 

and  hi&  works  continue  to  make  a  part  of  ok  after  a  fit  of  illness,  appointed  him  his  partnecia 

miss  of  English  poetry,  rather  through  defer-  the  empire,  when  only  eight  yearS  of  age.    Us 

ence  to  rank  and  the  compliments  of  contem-  was  in  liis  sersntecnth  year  at  his  father's  deaths 

porary  writers  than  because  they  are  still  read  in  375  ;  and,  without  communicating  the  event 

with  admiiatisH.     He  is  chiefly  known  as  a  to  him,  then  keeping  his  court  at  Treves,  the 

writer  of  songs  and  shint  amatory  pieces,  most  officers  of  the  army  elected  as  his  pwtner  in  the 

of  which  are  addressed  to  a  Myra,  who  was  empire  Valentiman  11,  the  deceased  empcror't 

the  coiintess  of  Ncwburgh,  hts  youthful  flame,  young  son,  by.his  second  wife  Justina.  Gratjas^ 

They  are'  not,  however,  either  highly  poetical  though  he  complained  of  this  assumpcioa  n( 

or  strongly  expressive  of  feeling.     Of  his  other  authority  on  their  part,  ratified  the  elecdoO) 

.  pieces.  Dr.  Johnson  characterise*  his  "  Essay  and  ever  treated  his  young  brother  with  pater- 

on  unnatural  Flights  in  Poetry"  as  possessing  nal  tenderness.      A  division   of  the  Western 

didactic  merit ;. and  his  "  British  Enchanters  empire  was  nominally  made  between  them,  hut 

as  lively  and  pleasing,  though  he  acknowledges  the  superior  age  of  Gratian  aaxv  him  all  tie 

that  it  confounds  the  manners  of  diffCTcm  ages,  real  authority.     Their  father's  brother  Valcns, 

He  ^eaks  favourably  also  of  his  Prologues  and  '  at  this  time,  possessed  the    Eastern    empire. 

Epilogues,  but  they  appear  to  rise  little  above  One  of  Gratian's  first  acts  was  to  recal  to  cotot 

the   usual    insipidity   of  .those    compositions,  his  mother,  who  had  been  divorced  and  ba- 

'  Eiog.  Britan.    Johnion's  Livei  efthe  Pceti.^K.  nished.     It  was  followed  by  the  ezecutiixi  of 

GRA9?V'nflCEL,    Theodore,     a    learned  some  prefects,  who  had  abused  their  power  l^ 

,  lawyer  and  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  crurfty  and  injustice.     While  the  young  en*, 

was  a  native  of  Ddft.    He  wrote  various  works  peror  is  praised  for  these  decdsi,  he  is  serciely 

upon  legal  and  political  subjects;  by  which  he  censured  for  puttii^  to  death  the  renowned 

'  acquired  so  much  repu  rati  on,  that  he  was  made  general  "nieodoMus,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 

fiscal  hi  the  dotnains  of  thr stntesof  HoUandj  calumnies  of  some  courtiers.     The  same flou- 
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tilityoftempercausedhim  to  indulge  the  clercy  f"l  to  his  subjects,  and  finally  ruinous  to  himself, 
with  a  Taricty  of  exemptions,  and  to  grati^  the  An  unbounded  passion  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
orthodox  by  an  edict  for  the  restTiction  of  he-  -chace  occupied  his  time  and  attention,  to  the 
Tctics.  The  eastern  empire  being  attacked  by  neglect  of  his  imperial  duties.  It  also  led  him 
'  the  Goths,  Gratian,  who  was  not  deficient  in  to  entertain  as  his  guards  and  attendants  a  body 
courage  and  activity,  marched  to  its  assistance,  of  Alani,  recommended  by  their  skill  in  hunt- 
and,  m  378,  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Ale-  ing :  and  be  offended  the  people  by  appearing 
jnanni  near  Argentaria,  now  Colmar,  in  Al-  in  the  garb  of  a  Scythian  warrior,  armed  with 
sace..  Pursuing  his  advantage,  he  crossed  the  the  bow  and  quiver.  Discontents  were  upon 
Rhine,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  the  point  of  breaking  out,  when  a  revolt  took 
enemy's  country,  in'  order  to  join  his  forces  place  among  the  legions  of  Britain,  who  in- 
with  those  of  Valcns.  But  that  emperor,  iii  vested  one  Maximus  with  the  purple.  Collcct- 
the  mean  time,  underwent  a  total  defeat,  and  ing  a  great  number  of  the  people  of  the  island, 
losthislifc,  at  the  battle  of  Adrianople.  Gratian  he  transported  them  into  Gaul,  where  he  was 
immediately  tailed  from  his  retreat  Theodo  si  us,  joined  by  numerous  deserters  from  the  imperial 
the  soi>  of  the  general  who  had  sufiercd  under  troops.  Gratian  himself  hastened  from  the 
his  hasty  displeasure,  and  placed  him  at  the  borders  of  Germany  to  Paris,  in  order  to  oppose 
head  of  a  separate  army,  with  which  he  de-  the  usurper;  but  his  efforts  were  either  feeble, 
■Btroyed  a  large  body  of  Sarmatians  who  were  or  counteracted  by  treachery;  for,  the  first  time 
on  their  march  to  join  the  Goths.  The  em-  his  standard  was  displayed,  it  was  abandoned 
peror  himself  went  to  Constantinople,  where'  even  by  his  household  troops.  With  a  train  of 
ne  recalled  the  orthodox  bishops  who  had  been  no  more  than  300  horse,  the  unfortunate  cm- 
banished  by  Valens,  and  issued  some  edicts  re-  peror  fled  towards  the  Alps,  all  the  cities  on 
htire  to  religion.  He  then,  as  Valens  had  left  the  road  refusing  him  admittance  till  he  arrived 
no  male  heirs,  proceeded  to  fill  the  vacant  at  Lyons.  The  governor  of  that  place,  by  a 
dirone  of  the  East ;  and  nobly  disregarding  the  show  of  fidelity,  induced  him  to  make  a  fatal 
suggestions  of  personal  ambition,  he  consulted  stop  ;  when,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  cavalry  of 
die  generttl  good  by  raising  Tbeodosius  to  a  Maximus,  he  betrayed  his  mastetinto  the  hands 
station  which  bis  talents  so  well  £ttcd  him  to  (^  the  commander,  who  put  him  to  death,  A.D> 
occupy.  This  event  took  place  at  Sirmium,  in  383.  Gratian  perished  m  the  twenty-fifth  year 
die  beginning  of  379.  Gratian  then  returned  of  his  age,' after  a  reign  of  seven  years  and  nine 
to  Italy,  and  passing  some  time  at  Milan,  listen-  months,  reckoning  from  his  father's  decease, 
cd  wiui  reverence  to  the  instructions  of  the  ce-  He  had  been  twice  married,  but  left  no  issue, 
lebrated  bishop  Ambrose,  who,  while  he  en-  Vnivert-  Hist.  Gibbnt. — A. 
lightened  the  emperor's  mind  in  tlic  mysteries  GRATIAN,  an  Italian  benedictine  monk  in 
or  the  cathoUc  fvth,  also  obtained  from  him  the  twelfth  century,  famous  for  having  formed 
brtber  advantages  for  the  orthodox,  and  the  the  first  collection  of  cAons  that  was  ordered 
revocation  of  a  former  edict  allowing  liberty  of  to  be  used  as  a  text  book  in  the  public  schools^ 
conscience  to  the  sectaries.  For  some  time  was  a  native  of  Qiiusi  in  Tuscany,  and  em- 
longer  he  seems  to  have  attended  with  vigilance  braced  die  monastic  life  in  the  convent  of  St. 
to  uie  defence  of  die  empire'-,  and  it  is  univcr-  Felix  and  St.  Nabor,  at  Boloena.  Before  his 
Bally  agreed  that  he  displayed  all  the  amiable  time  there  had  not  been  wanting  collections  of 
^ualiries  which  hare  decorated  the  best  so-  canons,  or  laws  of  the  church,  compiled  by  dif- 
vereigns,  together  with  many  of  the  virtues  ferent  individuals ;  but  they  were  so  destitute 
and  attainments  wbich  inspire  respect  and  of  order  and  method,  and  so  defective  both  in 
esteem.  But  his  youth  and  pliancy  of  disposi-  matter  and  form,  that  they  could  not  be  coa- 
tion  did  not  admit  that  stedfastness  of  [charac-  venicndy  explained  in  the  schools,  or  made  use 
ter  which  alone  is  a  security  against  a  change,  of  as  systems  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  This  cir- 
and  he  has  given  room  to  suspect  that  what  cumstance  engaged  Grarian  to  undertake  the 
was  most  laudable  in  his  conduct  was  the  result  task  of  compiling  such  a  system ;  and  after  a 
of  that  influence  which  his  preceptors  had  ob-  labour,  as  it  is  said,  of  more  than  twenty-four 
tained  over  his  youth,  and  which  advancing  years,  he  produced,  in  1 151,  an  abridgment  of 
years  continually  tended  to  diminish.  He  is  canon  law,  drawn  from  the  letters  of  the  pon- 
not,  indeed,  chargeable  with  having  sunk  into  tiffs,  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  writings 
diosc  vices  which  degraded  many  of  his  prcde-  of  the  ancient  doctors,  which  in  the  first  editiori 
cessors ;  but  he  fell  into  habits  of  indolence  and  was  entitled  **  Concordantia  discordantium  Ca- 
a  love  of  frivolous  amusements  that  were  bun-  nomun,"  or  **  die  Coalition  of  jarring  Canons," 
VOL.  IT.  3   ' 
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md  was  afterwards  most  commoiilj  called 
"  Dccretum  Gratiani,"or  "  Gratian's  Decretal." 
No  sooner  did  this  work  appear,  than  pope 
Eu);enius  III,  declared  himself  extremely  satis- 
fied witli  it,  and  commanded  it  to  be  publicly 
read  in  tlic  schools.  The  professors  of  Bologna 
were  the  first  who  unanimously  adopted  it  as 
their  text  book  in  their  public  lectures  i  and 
their  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  Paris,  and  in  no  long  process  of  time 
by  the  professors  in  the  greatest  part  of  the 
European  colleges.  It  is  a  work,  however,  full 
of  ignorance  and  blunders,  and  rests  frequently 
on  authorities  which  have  now  for  centuries 
been  generally  acknowledged  to  be  supposititious. 
Indeed  several  of  the  most  learned  and  eminent 
writers  of  the  Romish  communion  allow,  that 
it  abounds  in  errors  and  defects  of  various  kinds. 
But  as  it  was  calculated  to  support  the  despotism, 
and  to  extend  the  authority,  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  its  defects  were  overlookedi  and  its 
merits  exaggerated;  so  that  for  near  four 
centuries  it  was  appealed  to  as  the  standard  of 
ecclesiastical  law,  and  in  succeeding  times  has 
been  quoted  wiih  a  degree  of  veneration  and 
authority,  worthy  only  of  the  dark  age  in  which 
it  made  its  first  appearance.  The  abbe  Fleury, 
in  his  excellent  "  Discourse  on  Ecclesiastical 
History,"  has  passed  a  very  dispassionate  judg- 
ment on  its  merits.  The  first  printed  edition 
of  this  work  was  published  at  Mentz,  in  1472> 
folio,  without  the  author's  name;  and  was 
followed  by  impressions  at  Venicsi  in  1476, 
and  Paris,  in  1508.  In  1580  an  edition  of  it 
was  published  at  Rome,  with  the  approbation 
of  poue  Gregory  XIII.,  in  four  volumes  folio, 
on  wnkh  muck  labour  had  been  bestowed 
duiing  tlie  pontificates  of  his  predecessors,  popes 
Pius  IV.  and  V-,  with  the  view  of  correctmg 
its  numerous  faults.  While  the  Roman  edition 
was  fK^aring  for  the  press,  the  celebrated 
Anthony  Augustin,  archbishop  of  Tarragona, 
in  Spain,  published  a  valuable  treatise  "  Ue 
Emendalione  Gratiani,"  of  which  the  most 
accurate  edition  is  that  published  at  Paris,  by 
M.  Baluze,  in  l6^2,  8vo.  with  notes.  Cave's 
Hilt.  Lit.  vel.  11.  sub  sac.  IVald.  Dupin. 
Mortri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hilt.  Aiosb.  Hist,  Ec(L 
i^c.  JCII.  fart  ii.—U. 

GRATIUS,  surnamed  from  the  place  of  his 
birth  Faliscus,  a  Roman  poet,  was  con- 
tempoiary  with  Virgil ;  at  least,  both  are  men^ 
tioned  in  one  distich  by  Oitid  {^rist.  1.  iv.  el.  9.) 
His  work,  entitled  "  Cynegeticon,"  or  The  Art 
of  Hunting  with  Dogs,  lay  unknown  to  the 
modems  till  1534,  in  which  year  it  was  printed 
by  Paul  Maautius,  from  i  MS.  brought  by 


Sannazaro  from  France.  It  is  written  with  a 
purity  not  unworthy  of  the  Augustan  age,  but  its 
subject  doc*  not  allow  much  poetry.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Leipuc,  1659,  4to.  \  with  the 
notes  of  Janus  Ulitius.  It  is  also  printed  in 
the  collection  of  "  Rei  Venaticse  Sctiptorcs," 
Amst.  and  Ltyd.  1 7aS,  and  in  Mattaire's  "  Cor- 
pus Poetarum."  Vossii  Poet.  Lot.  Tirabeschi. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hilt. — A. 

GRAVEROL,  Fkancis,  a  lawyer  and  man 
of  learning,  was  born  at  Nismes  in  1635.  He 
was  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Toulouse 
and  in  the  presidlal  chamber  of  Nisme*,  and 
director  and  secretary  of  the  academy  in  the 
latter  place.  He  was  extremely  well  versed 
both  in  the  studies  belonging  to  his  profession 
and  in  subjects  of  general  literature.  He 
particularly  distingui^ed  himself  in  the  know- 
ledge of  medals  and  inscriptions.  His  writings 
consist  of  several  dissertations  on  particular 
medals  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity :  of 
"  Observations  on  the  Arrets  of  the  Parliament 
of  Toulouse,"  4to. ;  much  esteemed ;  the 
collection  entitled  "  Sorberiana :"  "  Notice 
ou  Abrege  Histoire  des  22  Villcs  Chefs  de$ 
Dioceses  de  la  Prov.  dc  Languedoc,"  folio  i  a 
posthumous  work.  He  was  well  known  to  all 
the  learned  in  Europe,  and  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Ricovrati  at  Padua.  His 
adherence  to  the  calvinist  persuasion  impeded 
his  advancement,  and  at  length  involved  him 
in  persecution.  He  had  retired  to  Orange  in 
1605,  but  not  thinking  himself  safe  there,  he 
attempted  to  pass  into  Switzerland.  In  lus 
way,  he  was  apprehended  at  Valence,  and  was 
committed  to  prison  in  the  citadel  of  Mont- 
pellier.  He  obtained  his  liberation,  and  died 
at  Xismes  in  1694,  while  be  had  in  hand  some 
important  literary  works.     AfgrtrL—A. 

s'GRAVESANDE,  William-James  le, 
a  celebrated  Dutch  mathematician  and  philoso- 
pher, who  flourished  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  bom  at  Bois-le-Duc,  in  the  year  1C88. 
When  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Lcyden,  to  study  the 
civil  law;  but  the  mathematics  were  his  favourite 
pursmt,  for  which  he  discovered  a  very  early 
inclination.  Soon  after  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  composed^his  excellent  "  Essay  on- 
Perspective,"  by  which  he  obtained  no  little 
applause  from  the  most  eminent  mathematicians 
of  his  time.  In  the  year  1707,  after  having 
taken  his  doctor's  degree,  he  quitted  the 
university  and  settled  at  the  Hague,  where  he 
practised  at  the  bar,  and  cultivated  an  acquaint- 
ance with  learned  men.  He  was  one  of  those 
wlto  undertook  the  publication  of  a  periodical 
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lleview,  entitled  "  Le  Journal  Litteraire,"  which 
commenced  in  the  year  17131  and  was  con- 
tinued without  interruption  to  the  year  1722. 
The  parts  of  it  contributed  by  s'Gravesande, 
were  extracts  and  original  dissertations,  chiefly 
relating  to  geometry  and  physics.  Among  the 
dissertations,,  the  followiiig  were,  of  Ms  own 
composition  :  "  Remarks  on  the  Construction 
of  Pneumatical  Engines ;"  "  A  Moral  Essay  on 
Lying ;"  and  "  An  Essay  on  the  Collision  of 
Bodies,"  which  was  attacked  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and 
other  learned  men,  on  account  of  its  opposing 
the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy. 
"When,  in  the  year  1715,  the  States  General  sent 
to  congrStulate  George  1.  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  Dr.  s'Gravesande 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  embassy  j  and 
tluring  his  slay  in  England,  became  Inlnnately 
acquainted  with  sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  was 
also  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Upon  his  return  to  Holland,  he  was  ofFored 
the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  astronomy 
in  the  university  of  Leyden,  which  he  accepted. 
He  now  commenced  an  entire  new  course  of 
phyucs,  in  which  he  had  the  honour  of  first 
teaching  in  that  university  the  Newtonian 
philosophy,  wliich  was  now  in  its  infancy.  In 
the  year  1721  he  took  a  journey  to  Cassel,  at 
the  request  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  order 
to  give'  his  opinion  of  the  famous  Orffyreus's 
wheel,  which  the  inventor  maintained  to  be  an 
illustration  of  the  principle  of  a  perpetual 
motion.  According  to  the  account  of  Di*. 
s'Gravesande,  that  wheel  was  formed  of  an 
assemblage  of  deals,  the  intervals  between 
which  were  covered  wlih  waxed  cloth,  in  order 
to  conceal  (he  interior  parts  of  it.  On  giving  it 
a  slight  impulse,  its  motion  was  gradually 
accelerated  ;  so  that  after  two  or  three  revolu- 
tions it  acquired  so  great  a  velocity,  as  to  make 
twenty-five  or  twenty-sis  turns  in  a  minute. 
This  rapid  motion  it  actually  preserved  during 
the  space  of  two  months,  in  a  chamber  of  tiie 
landgrave,  the  door  of  which  was  kept  locked, 
and  sealed  with  the  landgrave's  own  seal.  At 
the  ertd  of  that  time  it  was  stopped,  to  prevent 
the  wear  of  the  materials.  Our  professor,  who 
had  been  a  witness  to  these  circumstances, 
examined  all  the  citemal  parts  of  it,  and  was 
convinced  that  there  could  not  be  any  com- 
munication between  it  and  any  neighbouring 
room.  Orftyreus,  however,  was  so  incensed 
at  his  examination  of  it,  that  he  broke  the 
machine  in  pieces,  and  wrote  on  the  wall,  that 
it  was  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  professor 
, s'Gravesande  which  made  him  take  this  step. 
The  prince  of  Hesse,  who  had  sesn  the  interior - 


Earts  of  it,  assured  s'Gravesande,  that  after  it 
ad  been  in  motion  for  some  time,  no  change 
was  observable  in  it,  and  that  it  did  not  contain 
any  pieces  that  indicated  fraud  or  deception; 
and  also  declared  that  the  miichine  was  of  a 
very  simple  construction.  After  I>r.  s'Grave- 
sande's  return  to  Holland,  he  applied  with  great 
diligence  to  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  to 
which  those  of  the  philosophical  chair  were 
added  in  the  year  1734.  His  laborious  ex- 
ertions in  these  departments,  and  in  preparing 
for  publication  his  own  mathematical  and 
philosophical  productions,  as  well  as  in  super- 
intending correct  editions  of  the  works  of 
others,  proved  too  powerful  for  his  constitution, 
yfhich  sunk  under  them  in  1742,  when  he  was 
fifty-four  years  of  age.  His  private  character 
was  highly  respectable  and  amiable.  His 
morals  were  exemplary ;  and  though  his  natural 
disposition  was  warm  and  impetuous,  he 
acquired  the  entire  command  of  himself,  and 
rendered  himself  beloved  for  his  generosity, 
benevolence,  and  obliging  manners.  The  , 
ministers  of  the  republic  consiifted  him  on  all 
occasions  when  his  talents  were  requisite  to 
assist  them,  which  his  skill  in  calculation  often 
enabled  him  to  do  in  matters  of  finance.  He 
was  also  of  great  service  to  them  as  a  decy- 
-pherer,  in  detecting  the  secret  correspondence 
of  their  enemies.  And  in  his  own  profession, 
no  person  ever  applied  the  powers  of  nature 
with  more  success,  or  to  more  useful  purposes. 
Besides  the  articles  already  noticed,  the  princi- 
pal of  his  publications  were,  *'  Physices  Ele- 
menta  Malhcmatica,  Experimcntis  confirmata^ 
sive  Introductio  ad  Fhilosophiam  Newtoni- 
anam,"  first  printed  in  1720,  which  consists 
of  the  author's  public  lectures,  and  has  gone 
thtough  many  editions,  of  which  the  most 
valuable  one  is  that  published  in  English,  'by 
Dr.  Desagulicr,  in  1747,  in  two  large  volumes 
quarto,  under  the  title  of  "  Mathematical  Ele^ 
ments  of  Natural  Philosophy,  confirmed  by 
Experiments ;"  "  Matheseos  Universalis'  Eie- 
menta,  &c."  1727,  8vo.,  containing  a  system  of 
algebra  for  the  use  of  students,  with  a  com'* 
mentary  on  Newton's  universal  arithmetic,  and 
a  new  rule  for  determining  the  form  of  an 
assumed  infinite  series  ;  "Philosophic  New- 
toniante  Institutiones,  &c."  1744,  8vo.;  which 
is  an  abridgment  of  his  "Elements  of  Physics  ;" 
and  "  Introductio  ad  Philosophiam,  Metaphy- 
sicam  &  Logicam  continens."  The  whole  of 
his  mathematical  and  philosophical  works', 
excepting  the  first  article  above  enumerated; 
,were  collected  and  published  at  Amsterdam,  in 
two  volumes  quarto,  with  a  critical  account  of 
3  S2 
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hia  liie  and  writings  prefixed  to  them,  by  his    to  have  excited  much  public  attention  to  hU 
disciple,  professor  AUamand.    Neuv.  Diet.  Hist,     lectures,  yet,  such  was  the  effect  of  his  haughty 


Huttan's  Math.  Diet.  Chambcrs't  Cjel.  artielt  temper  and  the  enmities  in  which  he  had  en- 
Qrffyreus'i  Wheel. — M.  gaged*  that  his  audience  was  never  very  numer' 
GRAVINA,DoMKNicotu,awriterofhistory  ous.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  spreading  his 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Gra-  reputation  by  hia  writings,  which  were  many, 
vina,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  was  a  and  various  in  their  subject.  Hia  great  profes- 
notary  by  profession,  but  was  much  engaged  in  sional  work,  entitled  "  Origincs  Juris  Qvilis," 
^  civil  wars  which  agitated  his  country  at  first  printed  at  Leipzic  in  1708,  afterwards 
that  period.  Being  attached  to  the  Hungarian  more  correctly  in  Naples,  1713,  is  reckoned  a 
party,  at  the  barbarous  murder  of  Icing  Andrew  classical  performance,  lucid  in  its  arrangement, 
lie  was  stripped  of  all  his  property  and  driven  and  replete  with  solid  learning.  He  is,  indeed, 
into  exile  with  his  wife  and  infant  children,  accused  of  having  borrowed  many  entire  pas- 
He  wrote  in  Latin  a  History  of  Naples,  and  also  sagea  without  acknowledgment  from  Manutluft 
a  History  of  the  transactions  in  that  part  of  Italy  and  other  authors,  yet  his  own  merits  were  al- 
during  his  own  times,  from  1333  to  i3So-  Of  lowed  to  be  great.  To  the  Naples  edition  wa» 
this  work,  which  is  valual>le  for  the  apparent  subjoined  a  treatise  "  De  Imperio  Romano," 
fidelity  of  the  narration,  the  beginning  and  the  esteemed  a  masterpiece,  though  not  free  from 
end  are  lost.  The  remainder  was  printed  for  errors.  His  **  Institutes  of  Civil  and  Canon 
the  first  time  by  Muratori,  in  his  collection  of  Law"  were  printed  against  his  will,  as  he  had 
Italian  historians.  Ttrabaschi. — A.  designed  to  give  them  in  a  more  correct  and  aug- 
GRAVINA,  JoHN-ViNCENT,  an  eminent  mented  form.  Gravina  likewise  undertook  to 
jurist  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  in  1664,  of  establish  a  poetical  code,  for  which  purpose  he 
a  respectable  fanily  at  Rogiano,  a  castle  in  Ca-  wrotetwo  books  " Delia  RegionPoetica;"  a  book 
labria.  He  received  a  very  liberal  education,  "  Delia  Tragedia ;"  and  a  treatise  "  De  Institu- 
compriaing  the  learned  languages,  together  tione  Foetarum."  He  was  more  successful  as  a 
with  geometry,  physics,  history,  antiquities,  and  legislator  than  as  a  practiscr  in  this  art ;  for  his 
tlieology.  He  studied  civil  and  canon  law  at'  five  tragedies,  written  upon  the  model  of  the 
Naples;  and  visiting  Rome  in  1688,  he  was  ancients,  were  not  favourably  received  by  the 
domesticated  some  years  with  Paul  Coardo,  of  public ;  and  the  author's  angry  expostulation, 
Turin.  He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  proving  that  they  ought  to  have  been  applauded, 
of  the  academy  of  Arcadi,  and  had  the  charge  as  usual,  was  totally  ijiefficacious.  Gravina  re- 
ef drawing  up  their  laws  in  the  style  of  the  visited  his  native  country  in  1714,  but  two 
Roman  tables.  As  he  also  arrogated  to  himself  years  afterwards  returned  to  Rome.  He  was 
the  merit  of  having  devised  these  laws,  the  cir-  preparing  to  depart  for  Turin,  whither  the  duke 
cumstance  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  the  of  Savov  had  invited  him  not  only  to  the  chair 
other  members,  particularly  with  Crescembini,  of  law,  but  to  the  general  direction  of  learned 
the  first  former  of  the  society  j  and  Gravina  and  institutions,  when  he  was  seized  with  an  ilLiess 
he  were  Kvcral  years  at  the  head  of  two  factions  which,  in  January,  1718,  carried  him  off,  in  the 
whidi  divided  this  literary  body.  Gravina  arms  of  his  beloved  scholar  Metastasio,  whose 
was,  indeed,  of  a  disposition  prone  to  cotiten-  poetical  talents  he  first  cherished,  and  whom 
tioD, being  excessive  both  in  piaisc  and  censure,  he  left  heir  of  all  his  property  out  of  Calabria, 
especially  the  latter,  and  arrogant,  from  a  lofty  All  the  works  of  this  learned  writer  have  been 
conceit  of  his  own  superiority.  This  created  pubUshed  at  Naplesj  in  three  volumes  quarto, 
-    him  many  enemies,  with  whom  he  was  engaged  1756-     Moreri.      Tirabesthi. — A, 

in  leciprocal  invectives.     In  i6p8  he  was  no-  GRAUNT,  John,  a  person  worthy  of  com- 

minated  professor  of  civil  law  at  the  college  of  memoration,  as  one  of  the  first   who  in  this 

Sapicnza  j  five  years  afterwards  he  succeeded  kingdom  turned  his  attention  to  the  science  of 

to  the  chair  of  canon  law,  and  to  the  exposition  political  arithmetic,  was  bom  in  London  in  ii520. 

of  the  decretal.      Hia  method  of  teaching  wag  He  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  haber- 

conformable  to  that  he  had  pursued  in  studying  dasher,  became  a  freeman  of  the  drapers'  com- 

the  science.       Avoiding  trifling  verbal  disputes  pany,  and  by  hia  good  sense  and    integrity  ac- 

tmd  Bcholaatic  speculations,  he  entered  into  the  quired  the  esteem  of  hia  fellow-citizens  so  as  to 

•pirit  of  the  laws,  illustrating  their  theory  by  be  elected  a  common-council-man.     The  bills 

Mwervations  drawn  from  ancient  writers,  and  of  mortality  of  the  city  of  London  afibrdedhim 

by  a  criticism  founded  on  bis  extensive  erudi-  a  subject  of  speculation,  from  which  he  was 

tioB.     Although  this  plan  might  be  supposed  coovioced    that    several  iofeieocea  might  be 
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Anwti  of  moral  and  political  impottance.  He 
employed  much  industry  in  collecting  the 
proper  materials,  from  which  he  composed  a 
work  entitled  "  Niturat  and  Political  Observa- 
tions made  upon,  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  &c." 
latii.  1 66 1,  4to.  This  was  so  well  received 
that  it  passed  through  Hve  editions  in  fifteen 
years,  and  it  ohtained  for  the  author  admission 
into  the  Royal  Society,  upon  the  particular  re- 
commendation of  hia  majesty.  It  is  probable  that 
his  friend  sir  William  Petty,  so  well  known  for 
liig  calculations,  assisted  him  in  this  work  by  his 
suggestions  ;  but  it  seems  an  unfounded  injury 
to  Graunt's  memory  to  call  the  work,  as  bishop 
Burnet  has  done,  sir  William  Petty'g,  published 
under  Graunc's  name.  The  style  is  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  plain  citizen;  the 
leourks  arc  not  extraordinarily  deep ;  but  the 
disposal  of  a  great  number  of  facts  into  a  tabu- 
lar-form, presenting  at  a  glanc^e  the  general  re- 
sults, was  a  tbouglit  essentially  leading  to  all 
the  important  conclusions  which  have  since 
been  established  relative  to  tliese  subjects. 
Gtaunt,  in  some  of  the  subseouent  editions,  is 
styled  captain  and  major,  whicn  titles  were  de- 
rived from  his  station  in  the  trianed  bands. 
After  he  declined  the  shop-keeping  business, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  management  of  the 
New  River  company.  On  this  circumstance, 
jotaed  with  his  conversion  to  popery,  is  found' 
ed  a  silly  gossiping  story,  recorded  by  Burnet, 
charging  him  with  havmg  stopt  all  the  pipes 
conveying  water  to  the  city  just  before  the  fiie 
of  Londmi  broke  out.  This  calumny,  originate 
iog  from  the  vulgar  suspicion  that  the  Papists 
were  the  authors  of  that  calamity,  is  fully  re- 
futed by  the  proof  brought  by  Maitland,  that 
Graunt  was  not  in  tbe  management  till  some 
time  after  the  lire.  He  continued  to  make  ad- 
ditioDS  to  his  obscrvattqus,  as  well  as  to  pursue 
his  studies  on  other  topics,  till  his  death  iu 
1674.     Ba^.  Briton. — A. 

GRAY,  Jahk.— See  Gbet. 

GRAY,  Thomas,  a  distii^uished  English 
yxtt  was  the  son  of  a  money-ecrivener  in  the 
city  of  Ijoodon,  where  he  was  bom  in  1716. 
He  was  the  otUy  child  reared  by  his  parents  ;. 
and  being  probably  destined  to  some  profession, 
he  was  sent  to  lay  in  the  fundamental  Stock  of 
classical  literature  at  Eton  school.  One  of  the 
advanti^es  of  that  seminary  is  the  opportunity 
of  forming  valuable  juvenile  connections.  The 
intimacies  which  Gray  contracted  did  him  ho- 
nour i  they  were  principally  with  the  honour- 
able Horace  Walpole,  and  Richard  West,  son 
lo  the  chancellor  of  Ireland.  In  1734  he  re- 
moved to  the  uuiveruty  of  CaxubtidgCf  and  en- 


tered as  3  pensioner  in  St.  Peter's  cotVege;  Of 
his  residence  there  few  memorials  are  recorded. 
He  seems  to  have  sustained  tlic  character  of 
sobriety  bordering  upon  efleminacy,  and  rather  to 
have  cultivated  his  literary  taste  in  silence,  than 
to  have  aimed  at  ptil^ic  distinction.  He  ap- 
peared, however,  as  a  poet  among  the  univer- 
siCy-congratutators  of  the  marriage  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  his  verses  were  esteemed  the  best 
of  the  academical  collection.  His  letters  during 
tliis  period  to  his  fnead  West,  then  at  Oxford^ 
ehew  that  he  had  little  reverence  either  for  the 
graver  studies  or  for  the  dignified  personages  of 
the  place,  and  that  he  had  acquired  that  classfc 
fastidiousness  which  was  a  permanent  feature 
in  hb  character.  He  quitted  college  in  1738, 
and  occupied  a  set  of  chambers  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  with  the  purpose  of  studying  the  law* 
A  I^tin  ode,  addressed  upon  this  occasion  to- 
Mr.  West,  who  had  the  same  inteotioii,  which 
begins 

Barbaras  zdes  aditure  mccom, 

paints  in  vivid  colours  the  ^^ndancy  which 
the  poet  possessed  in  his  mind  over  the  ideal 
lawyer.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  gladly 
embraced  the  excuse  for  deferring  his  legal  sto 
dies  afforded  by  an  invitation  to  accompany  Mr* 
Walpole  in  the  tour  of  Europe.  They  set  out 
in  the  ensuing  spring ;  and  his  letters  to  Mr. 
West,  from  the  different  stages  of  his  progresSf 
are  a  proof  of  the  intelligent  curiosity  with 
which  he  viewed  all  the  striking  objects  of  art 
and  nature,  and  human  manners.  They  tra- 
velled through  France,  crossed  the  Alps,  visited 
the  principal  towns  of  Italy  as  far  a^NapleSj. 
returned  to  Florence,  and  in  the  spring  of  1741 
proceeded  for  Venice.  Upon  the  way  thither 
the  two  companions  fell  into  a  disagreement, 
which  occasioned  their  separation.  Of  this  un* 
fortunate  incident  ]^'Ir.  Walpole  has  generously 
taken  all  the  blame  to  himself.  Their  tempers, 
in  reality,  were  too  different  to  produce  perfect 
'harmony  in  their  pursuits}  yet  a  little  good-na- 
tured deference  on  both  sides  might  have  kept 
them  ^m  a  breach,  after  associating  so  long. 
Gray,  with  his  own  moderate  resources,  finished 
tbe  rest  of  his  tour,  and  arrived  in  l£ng)and  m. 
September,  1741,  two  months  before  the  death 
of  his  father.  This  parent  was  of  an  inactive 
disposition,  and  had  so  far  lessened  his  fortune, 
that  his  son  was  unable  to  prosecute  the  ex- 
pensive  course  of  legal  study  without  being 
burthcnsome  to  his  mother  and  aunt,  who  now 
lived  together  on  a  joint  property  of  their  own. 
acquisition.  Delicacy  in  this  respect,  and  pro- 
bably a  rooted  aversioa  to  the  busioeu  vaiL 
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studioG  of  tlie  courts,  induced  him  ta  return  to  favourite  productions  of  the  Britisli  muse.     In 

academic  retirement  at  Cambridge.    In  the  next  1753  Gray  buried  his  moth^,  to  whom  he  had 

year  he  had  the  mtsfortune  to  lose  his  beJored  always  behaved  with  true  filial  duty  and  a8«c- 

friciid  West,  who  had  been  long  sinking  under  tion.     When,  however,  it  is  considered  that  he 

A  consump'.ive  complaint.    No  one  appears  ever  did  not  live  with  her,  and  that  he  could  incur 

to  have  possessed  such  a  share  in  Gray's  affcc-  little  loss  of  his  ordinary  pleasures  by  her  death, 

tion  as  this  amiable  and  promising  young  man*  ihe  sentiment  expressed  in  a  passage  of  the  epi- 

thc  confident  of  his  sentiments  and  partner  of  taph  he  wrote  for  her,  "tender  mother  of  many 

,    his  studies.    He  lamented  htm  in  a  tender  Eng-  children,  one  of  whom  alone  had  the  misfortune 

lisU  sonnet,  and  in  a  sublime  apostrophe  sub-  to  survive  her,"  appears  exaggerated,  unless  it 

joined  to  an  unfinished  Latin  poem.     The  va-  i)e  meant  as  a  declaration  of  his  general  disgust 

cancy  left  in  his  heart  by  this  loss  seems  never  with  existence,  which  indolence  and  natural 

to  have  been  supplied.     About  this  period  he  melancholy  may  have  occasionally  inspired, 

exercised  himself  more  than  he  had  hitherto  It  has  already  been  observed  that  there  was  x 

done  in  the  composition  of  English  verse.     His  degree  of  effeminacy  and  fastidiousness  in  his 

first  ambition  had  been  to  excel  in  Latin  poetry,  manner.     This  by  habit  he  indulged  so  as  to 

-as  %vas  tlie  else  with  several  of  our  poets  who  aproach  the  character  of  a  fribble  ;  and  thereby 

ci^oyed  a  thorough  cbisical  education  -,  but  he,  exposed  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  some  of  those 

with  them,  became  convinced  that  lasting,  fame  who  ought  to  have  regarded  him   with  respect. 

,  was  only  to  be  acquired  by  works  appealing  to  A  few  notous  young  men  of  fortune  in  his  col- 
the  general  taste  of  his  countrymen.  He  wanted,  lege  thought  proper  to  make  him  a  subject  of 
however,  spirit  and  perseverance  to  finish  any  their  boisterous  tricks,  and  took  pleasure  in 
of  those  greater  plans  of  which  he  has  left  ad-  disturbing  and  alarming  him.  His  remon- 
mtrable  commet^ments ;  and  though  his  flights  strances  to  the  heads  of  the  society  upon  this 
were  lofty,  none  nave  been  shorter  or  more  de-  usage  were  not,  as  he  tliought,  treated  with  due 
aultory.  His  residence  from  this  time  was  attention;  on  which  account  he  removed  his  re- 
cl»iefly  at  Cambridge,  to  which,  amidst  all  his  sidence,  in  1756,  to  Pembroke-hall .  The  death 
ridicule  and  apparent  contempt  of  the  society,  of  Cibber,  in  1757,  gave  occasion  to  a  design  of 
he  was  probably  attached  by  an  insatiable  love  retrieving  the  laureate  from  the  contempt  it  had 
of  books,  which  his  fortune  would  notpcrmit  undergone,  by  conferring  the  office  upon  some 
him  to  indulge  from  his  own  stores.  The  de-  real  poet,  and  it  was  offered  to  Gray.  He  de' 
gree  of  bachelor  of  the  civil  law,  which  he  took  clined  the  appointment,  which  was  accepted  by 
in  the  winter  of  1743,  gave  him  every  necessary  Whitehead.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  la- 
privilege  for  improving  an  university  residence  ;  mentable  if  the  genius  and.  independent  spirit 
and  he  sat  down  in  quiet  and  independence  to  of  Gray  had  been  fettered  by  the  obligation  of 
the  feast  spread  out  before  him  ;  he  ceased  producing  periodical  oblations  of  court -incense. 
even  from  the  active  labour  of  literary  composi-  What  he  was  capable  of  doing  as  a  lyric  poet 
tion,  and  confined  his  industry  to  the  passive  was  shewn  in  the  same  year  by  the  publication 
employment  of  reading,  which,  however,  he  of  his  two  principal  odes,  **  On  the  Progress  of 
pursued  with  all  the  accurate  diligence  of  an  Poesy,"  and  "  The  Bard."  As  these  were  ex-' 
fsjct  critic.  Some  years  passed  in  this  man-  prcssly  meant  to  be  "  vocal  to  the  intelligent 
ncr,  iu  which  his  exquisite  learning  and  poetic  alone,"  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  less 
talents  were  only  known  to  a  few  intimates,  popular  than  his  elegy  had  been:  Many  could 
It  was  not  till  1747  that  his  "  Ode  on  a  distant  not  understand  them;  some  ridiculed  them; 
I'rospect  of  Eton  College"  made  its  appearance  and  in  general  they  were  more  gazed  at 
before  the  public.  What  degree  of  popularity  than  tasted:  but  with  particular  readers  they 
it  obtained  we  are  not  told ;  but  the  love  of  raised  the  author's  poetical  character  to  "z  level 
fame  could  not  be  very  active  in  his  mind,  since  with  that  of  the  first  poets  of  his  country. 
it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  printing  of  a  The  uniformity  of  his  life  was  varied  by  a  re- 
surreptitious  copy  that  he  published,  in  1751,  sidence  of  three  years, commencing  in  t7S9>  m 
his  cclcbrateH  "  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  lodgings  near  the  British  Museum,  chiefly  for 
Church-yard,"  chiefly  composed  some  years  be-  the  purpose  of  consulting  curious  books  and 
fore,  and  ev^n  now  sent  into  the  world  with-  manuscripts  in  that  great  national  repository; 
out  the  author's  name.  Few  poems  were  ever  A  journey  into  Scotland  for  his  health,  in  176;,- 
so  popular :  it  won  ran  through  eleven  editions,  introduced  him  to  the  most  eminent  literati  in 
vas  translated  into  Latin  verse,  and  has  ever  that  country,  and  fed  his  imagination  with  those 
AincebonieaUthemaiksofbcingoneoftbemost  scenes  of  natural  sublimity  and  beauty  which' 
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no  man  was  better  qualified  to  taste.   The  pro-  as  a  writer,  that  he  became  a  petitioner  for  a  lu- 

fessorship  of  modern  history  at  Cambridge,  a  crative  sinecure.     His  friend  Mr.  Mason  attests 

place  worth  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  his  secret  bounty,  even  when  his  circumstances 

which  had  fallen  vacant  in  i'}62,  was  modestly  were  the  most  narrow.    He  was  very  careful  of 

asked  by  him  of  lord  Bute,  but  had  before  been  himself,  and  so  timoTou»<,  that  it  is  said  some  of 

promised  to  another.     On  a  second  vacancy,  in  the  finest  views  in  a  tour  to  the  Lakes  escaped 

1 768,  it  was  conferred  upoh  him  '*  unsolicited  him,  because  he  did  not  choose  to  venture  to 

and  unexpected,"  in  the  most  handsome  man-  those  spots  whence  they  were  to  be  seen.    This 

ncr,  by  the  duke  of  Grafton,  then  in  power,  want  of  personal  courage  singularly  contrasts 

He  made  a  voluntary  return  for  the  favour,  by  with  the  manly  and  martial  strains  of  his  poetry, 

an  "  Ode  for  Music,"  for  the  installation  of  In   morals  he  was  temperate,  upright,  and  a 

that  nobleman  as  chancellor  of  the  university,  constant  friend  to  virtue.     His  religious  opi- 

in  1 769.    His  new  professorship,  while  it  made  nions  were   not  known,  but  he  always  repro- 

an  important  addition  to  his  income  and  his  bated  the  dissemination  of  scepticism  and  infi- 

academical  dignity,  laid  him  under  an  obliga-  delity.     Few  men  of  his  reputation  have  had 

tioa  to  exertion,  which  caused  him  considerable  less  vanity,  and  he  bore  with  good-humour  and 

anxiety.     Though  founded    in    1734,    it   had  easy  negligence  all  the  critical  attacks  upon  his 

Hitherto  remained  a  perfect  sinecure.     The  ex-  compositions. 

ample  of  his  predecessors,  however,  did  not  sa-  As  the  /earning  of  Gray  was  entirely  for  his 

tisfy  him,  and  he  prepared  himself  to  execute  own  use,  and  produced  no-fruits  for  the  public, 

the  duties  of  the  office.     The  baneful  effects  of  it  has  no  claims  to  particular  notice.     From 

habitual  indolence,  and  a  life  passed  without  the  testimony  of  his  friends,  it  seems  to  have 

any  determinate  objects,  were  in  his  case  sin-  comprised  almost  every  topic  of  human  enquiry, 

gularly  conspicuous  •,  for,  with  a  mind  replete  excepting  those  belonging  to  the  exact  sciences, 

with  the  stores  of  knowledge  ancient  and  mo-  We  are  almost  tantalised  with  accounts  of  the 

dern,  he  was  unable  to  bring  his  acquisitions  to  valuable  remarks  he  made  upon  authors  and 

use  on  demand  ;  and,  after  many  uneasy  strug-  subjects  in  the  course  of  bis  reading,  which,  if 

gles,  he  proceeded  no  further  than  to  sketch  out  so  deep  and  original  as  they  arc  represented", 

a  plan  for  his  inauguration  speech.     But  his  ought  m  some  manner  to  have  been  brought  to 

health  was  now  dechniiig ;  low  spirits,  the  in-  pubHc  view.     If  he  was,  as  one  of  his  admirers 

dolent  scholar's  familiar  malady,  seized  upon  lias  asserted,  "perhaps  the  most  learned  man  in 

him;  an  irregular  hereditary  gout  made  more  Europe,"    never    was  learning   more  thrown 

frequent  attacks  than  usual :  at  length  a  sudden  away.     It  is  exclusively  as  a  pert  that  his  name 

nausea,  with  which  he  was  affected  while  dining  deserves  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.    In  this 

in  the  collcge-hall,  indicated  that  the  foe  had  capacity,  the  small  number  of  his  compositions, 

established  himself  in  the  stomach.    Convul-  compared  with  the  high  rank  he  has  attained, 

sions  followed,  which  carried  him  off  on  July  must  be    considered  as   indicative  of    an   un- 

^O,   1771,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  common  degree  of  excellence  in  his  art.     And, 

His  remains  were  deposited  with  those  of  his  in  reality,  no  one  appears  to  have  possessed 

mother  and  aunt  in  the  church-yard  of  Stokc^  more  of  that  faculty  of  poeticah  perception 

P<vis,  in  Buckinghamshire.  which  distinguishes  among  all  the  objects  of 

Many  instances  may  be  brought  to  prove  that  art  and  nature  what  are  fittest  for  the  poet's 

poets  are  not,  more  tnan  other  men,  the  crea-  use,   together  with  the   power  of  displaying 

tures  of  passion,  thoughtlessness,  and  caprice  i  them  in  their  richest  colours.     That  many  of 

and  that  of  Gray  is  among  the  number.     With  these  objects  were  derived  to  him   from  the 

a  warm  imagination,  he  had  cool  affections,  and  works  of  other  writers  will  not  be  denied  by  a 

a  calm  sedate  disposition.     He  was  attentive  to  judicious  admirer;  and  if  a  distinction  is  to  be 

economy,  yet  void  of  the  least  tincture  of  ava-  made  between  the  poet  of  nature  and  the  poet 

rice.    Delicacy  with  respect  to  pecuniary  mat-  of  study,  he  is  certainly  to  be  ranged  in  the 

ters  was,  indeed,  carried  by  him  to  a  degree  of  latter  class.     It  has  already  been  remarked  that 

excess  j  fOr  it  made  him  reject,  with  a  sort  of  his  two  principal  odes  are  expressly  addressed 

disdainful  pride,  those  emoluments  which  be  to   prepared  readers;    and   to  enter  into  hts 

might  honourably  have  derived  from  his  literary  beauties,  both  of  diction  and  versification,  a 

exertions.     The  character  of  an  author  by  pro-  course  of  poetical   study   is  necessary.     Even 

fession  was  what  he  peculiarly  shunned  j  yet  with  such  a  preparation,  the  delight  they  afford 

(so  difficult  is  consistency)  it  could  have  been  will  not  be  the  same  to  all,  as  is  manifest  from 

only  upon  the  strength  of  his  public  reputation  Dr.  Johnson's  derogatory  strictures ;  la  which. 
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fcowever,  candid  readers  have  discovered  more 
ill-nature  than  taste.  In  pure  invention  Gray 
cannot  be  said  to  excel,  neither  is  he  highly 
patlietic  or  sublime}  but  he  is  splendid,  lofty,  and 
-energetic;  generally  correct,  and  richly  harmo- 
nious. Though  lyric  poetry  is  that  in  which 
he  has  chiefly  exeroised  himself,  he  was  ca- 
pable of  varying  his  manner  to  suit  any  species 
of  composition.  Perhaps  he  was  best  of  alt 
qualified  for  the  moral  and  didactic,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  noble  fragment  of  "  An  Essay 
on  the  Alliance  of  Education  and  Government." 
But  the  number  of  his  fragments  indicates  a 
want  of  power  to  support  a  long- continued 
flight  i  and  it  would  be  too  indulgent  to  sup- 
pose that  he  could  have  performed  all  that  he 
planned.  As  a  writer  of  Latin 'verse  he  is 
perhaps  surpassed  by  few  in  classic  propriety, 
and  certainly  excels  the  ordinary  tribe  of  Latin 
versifiers  in  novelty  and  dignity.  The  familiar 
letters  of  Gray  are  entertaining  and  instructive. 
They  are  free  from  all  parade,  and  possess  a 
fund  of  pleasantry,  sometimes  bordering  upon 
quaintness.  Mastin^s  Life  an4  LtUers  of  Gray. 
—A. 

GRAZIANI,  Anton-Maria,  bishop  of 
Amelia,  a  teamed  and  elegant  writer  of  the 
sixteen^  century,  wasi  bom  of  a  distinguished 
family  at  Borgo-san-SepoIcro,  in  Tuscany,  in 
1537.  After  he  had  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  Latin  under  Abstemio,  a  celebrated  master 
at  Fiiuli,  he  was  sent  to  Padua  to  study  the 
law.  In  1560  he  visited  Rome,  where  he  was 
received  into  the  house  of  Commendone,  after- 
wards cardinal,  who  treated  him  with  a  kind- 
ness which  laid  the  foundation  of  an  unalterable 
attachment.  He  accompanied  this  patron  in  all 
his  journeys  into  Germany  and  Poland;  and 
refused  to  quit  hint,  though  solicited  with  great 
j>romise3  by  Henry  of  Valois,  at  that  lime  Icing 
of  the  latter  country.  After  the  death  of  Com- 
mendone in   1584,  he  was  made  secretary  to 
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Sixtus  V.     He  had  a  considerable  share 


a  the  election  of  Clement  VHI.}  who,  in  1592, 
created  him  bishop  of  Amelia,  and  sent  him  as 
bis  nuncio  to  the  Italian  princes  and  states,  in 
order  to  unite  them  in  a  league  against  the 
Turks.  When  at  Venice,  he  prevented  that  re- 
public from  declaring  in  favour  of  Cesar  d'Este 
after  the  death  of  Alphonso  IL,  duke  of  Ferrara. 
After  the  close  of  ius  nunciature  in  1596;  ^^ 
retired  to  his  see,  where  he  assiduously  em- 
ployed himself  in  the  duties  of  his  function  till 
fus death  in  idii.  The  writings  of  this  prelate 
are,  "  De  Bello  Cyprio,  Lib.  V,"  ^o.,  Rtmf, 
lti24t  a  "History  of  the  War  of  Cyprus,"  in 
cleigant  Latin :    "  De  Vita  Joannit  Francisci 


Commcndoni,  Cardinalis,"  4to.,  Par.  166^;  a 
tribute  of  gnititude  and  affection;  "  De  Casibus 
Adversis  Virorum  illustrium,"  4to.,  Par.  1680-: 
and  a  collection  of  "  Synodal  Ordinances,"  1595, 
folio.  A  curious  posthumous  work  of  his  was 
published  at  Florence  in  1745,  entitled  '*  De 
Scriptis  Invita  Minerva,  ad  Aloysium  Fratrem, 
Lib.  XX,".4to.,  in  which  he  not  only  gives  an 
account  of  his  own  life  and  writings,  but  that 
of  his  native  town  and  his  family,  of  his  bro- 
ther's travels,  and  of  the  public  affiiirs  in  whict 
he  was  himself  engaged,  especially  those  of  Po- 
land. This  is  represented  as  a  very  curious 
aiid  interesting  performance.  Morer't.  Tira- 
beichi. — A. 

GRAZZINI,  Antdnt-Francis,  sumamcd 
II  Lasca,  an  Italian  writer,  was  born  of  aa 
ancient  family  at  Florence  in  1 503,  and  died  in 
1583.  He  wrote  much  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  is  particularly  known  for  his  light  and  jo- 
cose pocmsj  among  which  are  many  of  the 
Canti  Carnascialeschi,  or  Carnival  Songs.  Of 
these,  first  invented  by  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
Grazz  in  i  published  a  collection  at  Florence  in 
1559.  Of  his  other  works  are,  "La  Guerra  de  , 
Mostri,  poeraa  giocoso,"  1584  i  "  Stanze,"  &c.  5 
"  Comcdic  VII ;"  "  II  Lasca,  Dialogolo,"  &c. 
^5^3  >  "  Lettcre;"  "  Orazione-;"  "Rime;" 
"  Novelle  XI."  This  last  work  was  very  po- 
pular, and  as  a  novelist  he  was  thought  to  be 
a  worthy  rival  of  Boccace  in  the  elegance  of  his 
narration  and  purity  of  his  style.  Grazzini 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  academy  Delia 
Crusca.  Morer't.  Tiraiescii.  Ntuv.  Did. 
Hut.— A. 

GREAVES,  John,  an  eminent  English  ma- 
thematician and  learned  antiquary,  was  born  at 
Colmore,  near  Alresford,  in  Hampshire,  in  the 
year  i6o2.  His  classical  education  he  received 
under  the  Instructions  of  his  father,  who  was 
rector  of  his  native  place,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated schoolmaster  in  that  country.  When 
he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Ba- 
liol  college,  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  where 
he  applied  with  great  assiduity  to  his  academic 
studies,  and  commenced  B.A.  in  the  year  i6at. 
Three  years  after  this  he  stood  candidate  for  a 
fellowsnip  of  Merton  college,  when  he  was  the 
Erst  on  the  list  of  five  who  were  then  elected ; 
on  which  occasion  he  discovered  an  uncommon 
proficiency  in  classical  literature,  and  also  in 
philosophy.  In  the  year  1628  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  M.A. ;  and  now  more  particularly  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  mathe- 
matics and  oriental  learning,  and  contracted  an 
intimate  acquaintance  witli  some  of  the  most 
emineot  scholars  in  the  university,  among  wliont 
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■  were  Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  SaTitliati  proCessor  of 
.(eometTTr  Dr.  John  minbridee,  Savitlian  pro- 
fessor of  afitionomy,  atid  Mr.  Peter  Turner,  se- 
-iiior  fcHow  of  his  college,  and  professor  of  geo- 
metry in  Gresham  college,  London.  By  ttieir 
example  be  was  anim«»d  to  prosecute  his  scien- 
tific studies  with  indefatigable  industry.  Not 
content  wkh  reading  over  the  writings  of  Co- 
t»emicu9,  Regiomontantts,  FuiWch,  Tycho- 
wahe,  Ke{)ler,  an4  otiier  celebrMed  astrono- 
mers of  that  and  the  preceding  age,  he  made 
Iiinuelf  familiar  wi<li  the  ancient  Greek,  Ara- 
bian, and  Persian  aflthons.  In  the  year  1630, 
upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Turner,  he  was 
<iected  professor  of  geometry  in  Grcsham  col- 
Irae,  m  consequence  of  the  high  reputation 
vhich  he  sustained  in  die  university,  and  the 
friendly  interest  which  Mr.  Tnrner  took  in  hi« 
fiHCcess.  Br  the  same  gentleman  he  was  intro- 
duced to  arcklnahopliaufl,  tht  chancellor  of  the 
universtty  of  Oxford,  ftom  whom  he  recerrnl 
«cversi]  mailcs  ef  favour.  Soon  after  this,  Mr. 
iSreavee  resolved  to  trawl  ahrond  for  farther 
knprevement.  Aecordmgly,  in  the  year  1635 
he  went  over  to  Holland,  and,  after  he  hadat- 
tended  for  totne  time  on  the  lectnres  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Juees  Odivs,  professor  of  Arabic  at. 
Leyden,  proceeded  thence  to  Paris,  ^rtierc  he 
cMiversed  with  the  learned  Claudius  Hardy  ort 
the  subject  of  Persian  literature.  From  Paris 
Ik  extended  his  lour  to  Rome,  in  order  to  view 
the  antiquities  of  thiit  city ;  whence  he  after- 
wards went  to  Florence,  PitduA,  and  other  parts 
of  Italy.  During  tins  tour,  he  had  very  advan- 
tageous offers  made  to  him  by  the  e:tTi  of  Arun- 
Ail,  who  was  then  in  Italy,  to  engage  him  to 
enter  into  his  lordah^i's  suite,  and  accompany 
him  in  his  travels  into  Greece ;  but  he  had  at 
that  time  come  to  a  determination  to  take  a 
voyage  into  Egypt,  which  obliged  him  to  re- 
turn to  England,  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  viutiug  that  country.  Soon  after  his 
arrivtd  at  home  he  sc^ainted  archbishop  Laud 
with  his  intentions,  and  being  encouraged  in 
them  by  that  prelate,  set  about  providing  for 
his  voyage.  As  it  iv^s  his  design  not  only  to 
make  nimself  acquainted  with  sach"  remains  of 
antiquity  in  Egypt  as  are  Imeresting  to  curiosi- 
ty, and  serve  to  (llustrote  aacietit  liter .ittire,  but 
also  to  make  astronomical  and  jreographicnl  ob- 
serva^ons,  he  funiishcd  lutaself  with  instru- 
ments of  every  kind  proper  for  that  purpose, 
and  such  printed  Greek  and  Arabic  books  as  he 
thought  might  be  advantageous ly  exchanged  in 
thej^t  for  MSS.  and  other  objects  wonhy  of 
JToUectton.  He  also  obtained  from  archbishop 
Laud  a  letter  of  tccomjucndation  to  tit  Peter 
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Wyclie,  the  English  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople i  and  received  from  his  grace  a  general 
discretionary  commission  to  purchase  for  him 
Arabic  and  other  MSS.,  and  likewise  such  coin^ 
and  medals  as  he  could  procuTe. 

Mr.  -Greaves  embarked  in  the  rivCr  Thames 
for  Leghorn,  in  the  year  I637,  accompanied  by 
his  friend  Mr.  Edward  PococVc,  and  after  a 
rfiort  stay  iu  Italy,  arrivod  at  CoMstaotinople 
before  Michaelmas  in  the  same  year.  Here  he 
vras  received  with  great  kindness  by  sir  Peter 
Wyche,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  vencr- 
aUe  Cyril-Lncar,  lie  Greek  patri»cJi,  who 
afibrded  him  much  assistance  in  purchasing 
Greek  MSS.  He  also  promised  to  recommend 
him  to  the  monks  of  mount  Athos,  in  Macedo- 
nia, where,  he  says,  he  "  would  have  had  the 
hberty  of  entering  into  all  the  libraries  in  that 

JJace,  to  have  collected  a  ratatogae  of  such 
ooks,  a«  either  were  not  printed,  or  else  by  the 
help  of  some  there  might  have  bcjn  more  cor- 
rectly set  out.  These,  by  dispensing  with  tlie 
anathemas  which  former  patriardis  had  hid 
upon  all  Greek  iibnrics  to  preserve  the  bsoks 
from  the  latins,  the  patrixrcn  proposed  to  have 
presented  to  his  grace  {of  Canterbury),  for  the 
better  prosecution  of  his  grace's  honourable  de- 
signs in  tbe  edition  of  Greek  authors."  Bui  the 
tragical  death  of  that  patriarch  frustrated  Mr. 
Greares's  intention  of  visiting  mount  Athos,  and 
occasioned  his  being  a  sufl^rer  in  another  re- 
spect: for  having  -t^'ab.  the  patriarch's  privily 
procured  from  an  ignorant  Greek  monaslery) 
which  depended  upon  that  prelate,  fourteen 
good  M.'S.  of  the  fathers,  he  was  obliged  pri- 
vately to  restore  them  and  lose  his  money,  to 
avoid  a  greater  inconvenience.  Mr.  Greavcs's 
farther  stay  at  Constanthiople  became  now  un- 
pleasant, and  the  more  so,  because  he  had  not 
met  with  the  assistance  which  he  expected  to 
find  there  for  improving  himself  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Arabic  language;  he,  tVi^rrfbrc, 
determined  to  embrace  tha  first  favourable  op- 

tortimiiyof  proceeding  to  Egypt.  But  before 
is  departure,  he  gave  an  instance  of  his  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  astronomical  science, 
which  is  deserving  of  being  mentioned.  Know- 
ing that  within  a  few  months  there  would  be  a 
large  visible  eclipse  of  the  moon,  he  fumi^ed 
proper  persons  widi  convenient  instruments  for 
observing  it  at  Constantinople,  Bagdat,  Smyrna, 
and  Alexandria,  and  also  gave  them  die  neces- 
sary instructions  for  that  purpose.  Dr.  Halley 
observes,  that  a  greater  service  could  not  be 
FL-ndcred  to  the  science  of  astronomy,  than  by 
taking  the  phases  of  the  moon's  eclipses  at  those 
places,  in  order  to  determine  their  !ongitudes( 
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since  in  and  near  them  were  made  all  the  oh-  Upon  hia  arrival  in  his  native  country  about 
Gcrvations,  by  which  the  midciis  motions  ol  the  midsummer,  164a,  Mr.  Greaves  found  tkp 
tun  and  moon  are  limited.  Mr.  Greaves,  hav-  kingdom  distracted  by  the  contests  between  the 
ing  finished  his  arrangements  for  this  business,  king  and  the  parliament,  an<1  was  led  by  prin- 
took  leave  of  his  fellow-traveller  Mr.  Pococke,  ciplc  to  connect  himself  with  the  party  which 
who,  chose  to  continue  in  Turkey,  and  embraced  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  king,  and  the 
»n  opportunity  which  offered  of  passing  in  episcopal  constitution.  And  in  the  national 
company  with  the  annual  Turkish  fleet  to  Alex-  troubles  which  ensued,  he  suffered  much  by 
andna,  where,  after  touching  in  his  way  at  the  zeal  which  he  displayed  in  the  cause  of  mo- 
Rhodes,  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  September  jiarchy,  and  his  attachment  to  archbishop  Laud. 
1638.  He  had  now  reached  die  scene  which  Having  made  a  short  stay  at  Gresham  college, 
was  the  boundary  of  his  intended  progress,  and  he  went  to  Oxford!  in  order  to  digest  his  papers, 
which  ■  opened  a  large  field  for  the  exercise  of  and  to  prepare  for  public  inspection  such  as 
his  curious  and  inquisitive  genius.  Nor  did  he  might  be  useful  to  the  world.  In  this  designhe 
omit  any  opportunitv  of  remarking  whatever  the  .was  assisted  by  archbishop  Usher,  who  had 
beavens,  the  earth,  or  subterraneous  parts  long  known  and  esteemed  him;  and  he  now 
oSered  him,  that  seemed  any  way  useful  and  drew  a  map  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  at  his  grace's 
worthy  ol  notice  ^  but  complains  of  having  his  request,  who  was  writing  his  dissertation  Oif 
BStronomical  observations  frequently  interrupted  .that  country,  which  was  printed  in  1641.  In 
by  the  clouds  and  rain,  which,  contrary  to  the  that  year,  archbishop  Laud  having  presented  a 
received  opinion,  he  found  to  be  frequent  and  second  collection  of  medals  to  the  university, 
violent,  especially  in  tlie  middle  of  winter.  But  the  task  of  arranging  them  was  confided  toMr. 
what  particularly  engaged  his  attention,  and  Greaves,  which  he  performed  to  tlie  satisfac- 
employed  his  care,  were  the  pyramids,  of  which  tion  of  that  prelate.  By  continuing  to  reside 
no  satisfactory  account  was  then  extant,  either  in  the  university,  Mr.  Oreaves  had  so  long  ab- 
by  any  ancient  or  modem  writer.  This  task,  sented  himself  from  Gresham  college,  that  the 
therefore,  he  thought  fit  to  undertake ;  for  electors  thought  proper  to  eject  him  from  his 
which  purpose  he  went  twice  from  Alexandria  professorship ;  and  to  this  measure  it  is  not  im- 
.to  Grand  Cairo,  and  from  thence  into  the  de-  probable  but  that  they  were  in  some  degree  in^ 
serts,  where  he  took  a  careful  survey  and  men-  stigated,  by  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  po- 
suratlon  of  them  towards  the  end  of  the  year  litics.  About  the  same  time,  liowever,  he  wa^ 
1638.  He  found  few  books,  however,  to  be  chosen  Savillian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Or- 
purchased  in  Kgypt,  and  those  few  chiefly  old  ford,  on  the  death  of  his  friend  Dr.  Bainbridge, 
and  worm-eaten.  But  having  upon  the  whole  and  also  obtained  a  royal  dispensation  to  hold 
highly  gratified  his  curiosity,furnished  his  mind  his  fellowship  at  Merton  college,  on  account  of 
with  a  large  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  diminution  in  his  stipend  as  professor,  ari»- 
coUected  some  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Persian  ing  from  the  circumstances  of  the  civil  war.  As 
MSS.  as  well  as  ancient  coins  and  other  rarities,  in  these  circumstances  his  attention  to  the  duties 
he  embarked  at  Alexandria  in  the  month  of  of  his  professorship  was  necessarily  suspended, 
April,  1 639,  and  arrived  at  Leghorn  in  June  fol-  he  proceeded  in  his  labours  on  his  papers  ;  and 
lowing.  He  now  spent  nine  months  in  making  3  i;i  the  year  1644  translated  into  Latin  "  The 
second  tour  of  Italy,  in  order  again  to  view  the  Lemmata  of  Archimedes,"  correctirig  the  dia- 
principal  remains  of  ancient  art,  and  to  examine  grams,  and  supplying  what  was  frequently  found 
more  accurately  into  the  true  state  of  the  Ro-  defective  in  the  demonstration  itself.  This 
man  weights  and  measures,  for  which  purpose  piece  was  published  by  Samuel  Foster  in  his 
he  had  taken  care  to  provide  himself  with  pro-  "  Miscellanies,  or  Mathematical  Lucubrations," 
per  instruments.  At  Florence  he  was  received  1659,  folio.  At  the  same  time  he  had  compiled 
with  particular  marks  of  respect  by  the  grand-  "  A  Persian  Lexicon,"  out  of  such  words  as 
duke  _  of  Tuscany  Ferdinand  II.,  to  whom  he  could  be  met  with  in  the  Evangelists,  the 
had  addressed  a  Latin  poem  sent  from  Alexan-  Psalms,  and  two  or  three  Arabian  and  Persian 
dria  i  and  he  also  was  permitted  free  access  to  nomenclators.  He  now  wished  to  ob^ain  leave 
tni;  Mcdicean  library,  which  had  been  refused  to  go  to  Leydcn,  to  peruse  the  oriental  MSS. 
to  hin>  as  a  stranger  when  on  his  former  tour,  which  had  been  procured  at  the  expcnce  of  the 
From  Tlorcnce  he  went  to  Rome  ;  whence  he  states,  and  to  publish  some  of  the  works  which 
returned  to  Leghorn,  and  embarked  on  board  a  he  liad  already  finished  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
vessel  for  London,  with  a  rich  cargo  of  MSS.,  relinquish  that  Resign,  probably  owing  to  the 
gemsi  coins,  and  other  valuable  antit^uities.  unquiet  state  of  public  afiairs.  In  the  year  164$^ 
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at' the  instance  of  some  persons  of  rank  and 
fbrtane,  he  drew  up  a  Echeme  for  gradually 
introducing  the  new,  or  Gregorian  style,  by 
omitting  the  intercatlary  days  of  the  leap-yei^r 
for  forty  years  t  which  was  approved  of  by  the 
king  and  council,  and  would  probably  have  been 
carried  into  execution,  had  the  state  of  the  times 
permitti^d  it.  In  the  year  1646  he  published 
"  Pyramidographia,"  or,  a  Description  of  the 
Pyramids  in  Egypt,  8vo.,  which  does  honour 
to  his  accuracy  of  observation  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing yeqr  he  published  his  very  valuable  and 
kanied.  "  Discourse  on  the  Roman  Foot  and 
Denarius ;  from  whence,  as  from  two  Princi- 
ples, the  Measures  and  Weights  used  by  the  An- 
cients may  be  reduced,"  8vo.  "While  he  was 
thus  spreading  his  fame  in  tlie  republic  of  let- 
ters, he  became  involved  in  troublesome  law- 
auits,  in  consequence  of  being  executor  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Bainbridge ;  and  upon  the  coming  of 
the  parliameiK's  commissioners  to  Oxford,  in 
ld47i  several  complaints  against  him  in  that 
capacity  were  laid  before  them,  which  they 
transmitted  to  the  committee. of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Upon  the  hearing  of  his  cause, 
however,  before  the  bar  of  that  house,  he  had 
judgmeht  given  in  his  favour  ;  for  which  it  i§ 

Srohable  that  he  was  much  indebted  to  the  in- 
uence  of  Mr.  Seldcn,  who  entertained  a  great 
esteem  for  him,  and  who  was  a  member  of  that 
committee.  In  the  year  164S  he  published 
"  Johannis  Bainbriggii  Canicularia ;"  to  which 
he  added  "  Dcmonstratio  Ortus  Syrii  heliaci 
pro  Parallelo  Inferioris  TEgypti ;"  and  also, 
"  Insigniorum  aliquot  Stetlanim  Longitudincs 
&  Latitudincs  ex  astronomicis  Observationibus 
Ulug  Beigi,  Tamerlania  Magni  Nepotis,"  8vo. 
Frew  charges  were  now  preferred  against  our 
author  by  the  parliamentary  visitors  i  among 
which  were  accusations  of  having  betrayed  the 
interests  of  the  college,  by  making  a  discovery 
to  the  king's  agents  of  the  -money  that  was  in 
the  treasury,  and  of  having  exercised  his  influ- 
ence to  the  prejudice  and  injury  of  individual 
members  on  account  of  theiradhering  to  the 
cause  of  the  pariiamcnt.  By  his  putting  in  no 
answer  to  these  charges,  it  b  not  unfair  to  con- 
clude that  «ome  of  them  were  not  without 
foundation  ;  and  the  result  was  his  ejectment 
both  from  his  profc^rship  and  fellowship,  and 
his  banishment  from  the  university.  After  his 
departure^  some  chests  in  which  tie  had  packed 
up  his  papexa,  &c.  werebrokenopcnb^uie  sot- 
cliers,  and.his.MSS.  taken-,  out,  part  of  which 
.were  lost,  and,  the  rest  recovered  by  means  of 
bis  friend  Mr.  Seldeni  When  Mr.  Greaves 
was  aware  th«  H  jMuilfbtlfi.'UopOHUale  .for  bim 


to  keep  hia  professorship,  his  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  science  led  him  tO  form  a  plin  for  in-, 
trotlucing  a  worthy  and  able  successor  ;  which 
he  WAS  embled  to  accomplish  by  means  of  sir 
John  Trevor,  who  procured  that  appointment 
for  Mr.  Seth  Ward,  afterwards  bishop  of  Sul's- 
bury.  This  proved  a  fortunate  circumstance 
for  Mr.  Gi-eaves,  as  his  successor  had  interest 
to  procure  fo.-  Iiim  the  full  arrears  ofhis  salary, 
amounting  to  five  hundred  pounds.  After  bis 
banishment  from  Oxford,  Mr.Greavcs  retired  to 
London,  where  he  married,  and,  Hying  upon 
his  patrimony,  devoted  his  time  to  literary  la- 
bours. The  first  piece  which  he  published  in 
his  present  situation,  was  "  Bin»  Tabul:e  Ge- 
ographicK,  una  Nassir  Eddini  PersK,  altera 
Ulug  Beigi  Tartan,  Commentariis  ex  Abulfe- 
da  aliisque  Arabum  Geographis  illustrata:," 
1648,  4to.  This  was  followed  in  the  next  year 
by  "  Elemcnt.i  Lingua  Pcrsicx,"  410.  j  to. 
which  the  author  subjoined  "  Anonymus  Persa 
de  Siglis  Arabum  &  Persarum  Astronomicis." 
At  the  same  time  he  was  engaged,  in  concert 
with  Mr.  William  Seaman,  author  of  a  Turkish 
Grammar,  in  preparing  a  Turkish  Dictionary, 
which  was  never  finished.  In  the  year  1650 
he  published,  in  quarto,  his  "  Epochs  cele- 
bnores,  Astronomicis,  Historicis,  Chronologis, 
Chataiorum,  Syrogrxcorum,  Arabum,  Pcrsa- 
rum,  Chorasmiortim  usitatsc,  ex  Tradition* 
Ulug  Beigi,  Arabiee  Sc  Latinc,  cum  Commen- 
tariis;" which  were  found  of  singular  service  in 
correcting  a  vast  number  of  errors  in  our  book( 
of  chronology.  In  the  same  year  he  produced 
"  Chorasmix  &  Mawaralnahrx,  hoc  est  Regio- 
num  extra  Fluvium  Ostim  Descriptio,  ex  Ta- 
bulij  Abulfedjc  Ismaelis  Principis  Hamah,'* 
4to. ;  and  "  A  Description  of  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior's  Seraglio,  or  Turkish  Emperor's  Court; 
written  by  Mr.  Robert  Withers,"  8vo.,  which 
had  been  already  printed  in  "  Purchas's  Pil- 
grims ,"  of  which  circumstance  it  appears  tha^ 
our  author  was  not  apprised.  In  the  year  i6j2 
he  published  a  piece  with  this  title,  "  Astrono^ 
mica  qusedam  ex  Traditione  Shah  Cliolgii  Pcrr- 
sae,  nna  cum  Hypothcsibus  PlaiictarUm  :  iferri 
excerpta  quiedam  ex  Alfergnni  ElemCntis  As- 
tronomicis, &  Ali  Kustjgii  de  Terrse  Magnitu- 
dine  &  Sphsrarum  Co:lestium  a  TerrifiistSn- 


riis,  cum  Intcrprctatione  Latina,"  4tOk.  i-  t^ 
which  he  prefixed  "  A  short  History  of  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Astronomy  among  rfie  Arabij 
ans,"  and  subjotned  his  "  Bhia:  Tabulx,"  a!.: 
ready  mentioned.-  He  had  prepared  several  _ 
other  works  for  the  press,  and  was  meditating 
more,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a.  disorder  that 
proved  <fatal.to  him;  towardstbe'Uttteretid  ot 
»T2       _ 
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Ac  vow,  last  mentioned,  wlien  fie  waa  m  Ae-  only  known  ttat  W  parent*  were- diswBtew  i» 

fiftieth  Tear  of  his  aa».    Of  his  Icxming^  ingo  good  repute  j  that  he   received  his  cducaCioit 

nuitT,  diligence,  and  perseverance  in  any  &-  swnoi^  the  ^ct ;  and  that  he  obtavnctt  a  place  ift 

tjgn-in  ^ich  ke  embarked,  his  worlut,  and  the  the  custom-houde,  the  duties  of  which  he  dis- 

paiticulars  which  we  have  related  afibrd  abund-  chained  with  great  diligence  and  fidelity.    His. 

ant,  evidence.     He  was  much  esteemed  by  many  learning  extended  onl?  to  a  little  LaUn  ■,  but 

of  die  mo9t  eminent  of  hh  contemporaries,  both  from  the  frequency  of  his  chauial  alluuons,  ib 

ar  home  and  abfoad  ;  Kcady  m  his  principles,,  appears  that  what  he  react  when  young,  he  di4 

and  in  his  friendships  ;  and  his  death  was  de-  no!  forget.    The  religions  austeiiiy  ui  which.he- 

servedly  lamented,  as  occasioning  a  real  loss  to  WW  bred  had  it»  comaion  eBect  d  iotpiring 

the  interests  of  ntonture  and  ireful  knowledge,  him  with  settled  disgnM  >  and  he  fts*  from  the 

In  our  authorities  the  reader  may  find  an  cnit-  gloom  of  that  dtaaenting  worship  in  which  he: 

meratTon  of  his  pieces  winch  had  been  pr^red.  Sad.  been  initiated,  when  be  wa*  i».  tonger  COOk- 

iy  hin»  for  publication,  some  of  which  have  pcllei lo attoid  it.    Thtwheiftyt. 

B<:en  printed  cither  in  the  PhiloiophicaL  Tran*-  

actions,   or  i»  other  coUectiom,  and  ih«  rest  t;!!r'"^w^^J^  c„l«„ 

.„  .     .     ..n        «>■        i>   -  i-1  n-_.  Sfccting,  that  rapon  of  the  apleent. 

Still  rcmMn  in  MS.     Stag.  Britan.     Gen,  Diet.  The  broken  h«vt.  the  bnsr  fiend., 

Wartft  Livft  «fthe  Profmon  of  Grtiham  Cot*.  The  inwart  caH,  dm  SpleeftdepcM). 

GRECOURT,  John-Baptist  }osepn  ViL-  Thus  act  loose  ftom  ^  opinions- of  cbild- 

CART  OF.,  a  French  poet,  was,  born  of  a  good  hood,  he  speculated  «cry  freely  on  rsligioussiib- 

£iimi1y  at  Touts  in  16S3.     He  was  brought  up  jects,  and  at  length  ad^tcd  ttw  ■jHem  of  out* 

to  the  church,  and  had  a  canonry  in  the  aiortJt  ward  cotnpfiance  with  established  f»rms,  and 

ef  St.  Martin,  in  Ins  native  dty^  when  he  wa»  inward  lajiky  of  belief.     He  sceoBtat'Onetiiiie' 

only  about  fourtiren.     He  first  made  Itimself  to  have  been  much  iocUned  M  the  priticiplea  of 

known  as- a  preacher,  but  his  sermons  were  rv  Quakerism,  but  he  fowndihat  iia  practice  would 

ther  satirical  tlun  moial,  and  in  otie  of  them  he  aot  suit  one  who  lived  "by  pulling  off  dxhab" 

»  said  to-  have  lampooned  most  of  the  ladies  oE  With  tfaii  uncertainty  of  specuhdon,  it  is>  how* 

Touts.     Quitting  an  occi^>atian  for  which  ho  «rer,  attested  that  he  wa» a  muxoi- gmt'  pro- 

W3S  so  littTe  iuted,  lie  became  a  man  of  the  l»ty   and  sweetness  of  dispMition.    His  cor- 

world,  and  m3.de  hi»  way  into  compiHiy  by  his-  vcrsation  abounded  with  wit,  but  of  the  moat 

eonvivbl  talent:i,and  his  faculty  of  writing  bw<  inoSensire  kituL  He- was  safaject  (•  low-qiirits, 

lesqtie  %nd  licentious  verses.  He  was-  patrot^Md  a»  a  cure  for  wliich  be  ootngOMd  his  Hincipal 

by  the  marshal  ddce  d'Etreet,  who  often  car-  iwem,  "  TheS^ceo."    IC'pTeMnM»pienre-of 

ried  hinv  tO'  his  seat,  which  the  poet  c»Bed  hia  ms  mind  and  manners  ndtich  inipttM»  ppKtical 

ear^ly   paradise.      He  read  in  company  hia  philosophy  of <  the  seberand  rational  epioBreaA 

Tcrees,  which  received  great  advantwe  ffooi  hta  cask     He  lired  in  celibacy,  asd  died'iiv  ifyt* 

admirable  powers  of  recitation.     His  convtrea-  at  ihC'  early  a^.  of;  fofty-oac^  iA  l«dgii^  us 

-  qon  abounded  with  pleasapc  salliesandm^lignv  Gncech4irch.$treet> 

•tgtt  SBrcasms,.  which  he  supported  a^insi  re-  1!1»  poems;  of>  Gtees>«  bmm-  of  iriilch  were- 

'Vt'!$t  anddetectipas-brcaretesseAoatepy.  Thu«  pidditbed  tiU-aAca<hi» dMtb»  oonaist  of  ■*  *!%> 

^  passed  throu^  a  joyous  hut  liltl*  respecKiHa  S[deflB>"    '^Hie-Gfotte-,"  **  Versw  os  Bar- 

life,  which  closed  in  1743.     "^^^^  works  of  the  cby's  Apolo^;"  **  TH»  Se«k«r|'*  and  sora^ 

abt>c  Gfcconrt  weve  Tales,  Epr^rems,  3ongs»  snuUcc.pieoes.     AU  tagethM'a])H>»nt  only  to  2 

i^a.bleek  and  light  pieces^  not  Tisip^abovie  nte^  smallTotoos.    I»nM>■o«ld•sulnK^tlKy-are 

^iocrity  in  die  poetry,  but  lively  and  [deapaiK,  Mnsa^'tlMimoUqriginal'pieec*imMlaaeitage-i 

and  often  indecent.    His  poem  entitled  **  I^  they  rank.  aowBg  the.eaty,aiUufnmiftiTi  but  are 

lQfanu»''  tad  prodigious  su«;esf>  wiy«h  i»  imr  TC^leta.  with  unoooHnoa  thotigbw^   new- and 

j^Ced  Co  its  SHOJqqt  rather  than  its. n^i^tt    I|,is  stoking'  imagett  and'  tbo«»  a5s»«ati6n»  of- re* 

a^satirxal  history  o£  the  bull-  ITifigieRitus,  is  matt-  ideat>  b^  seaw..  WMsytcMd  si«intude>  iB 

%vles(^  vc9«t,  some  of  whidv  an  cj^reinaly  wihtehwit  ptinicipally^nuisliv    JttwpenRS-wilt 

l^»m.oroue,     thouglf   their;  aiqeral  texture-  v  bear  npoce  rep«aHd'parMal|^  and'wi^  those 

^^an  apd  Tttlapr.     Stifle  dn^Xi^-^XiF-    Mtt  iriKLoaik  MlfiCMcr'  iM«-.  ikMi-  (whe*  pcttuji^ 

rnii    Niuv.Dift.  Hist,-~-A.  arenotlba  apaa*  of'nedewj,  thty-do  net-^il 

Q^I^m,  MfTTHSw,  a.tnir]r;OrqiMlp)xl^  to  bcsome  faYowte*.    TWy  hne^bceRpub- 

mA  bom,  probablT  at  LondoBw  m  i6fj6.    Thit  rHhad->in  Dodsley'a  coQMticii,  and  hare  beea 
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Aa  <miameate<l  edidon-of  tliMi,widi  tome  cxi-  spent  in  vaiting  fartKa  gaJlsotu,  vltkh  we» 
tkal  rem^ka  hj  Dt.  Aikin,  was  publittted  bv  Icopt  back  on  intelligence  of  their  danger.  At 
Cadell  and  Davies  in  I79ds  i2mo.  DodsUj  s  length  a,  powerful  s<]uadron  was  sent  from  Spain 
Calleet,  Eurab.  Atagm.fir  Juift  178;. — A*  to  escort  them ;  upoa  the  approach  of  which* 
GREENVILLE,  sir  Rjchard,  a  gallant  oar  the.  English  admiral,  lord  'rbomas  Howard,. 
jsi  officeTt  waa  the  soa  of  sir  Roger  GrecnTJUe,  finding  himself  very  inferior  in  force,  weighed 
of  an  ancient  faoiUf  la.  the  west  of  England,  anchor  and  put  to  sea.  Greenville,  wit£  his 
and  was  bom  probably  about  1540.  Bon^  of  uhip- the  Revenge,  staying  to  foke  on  board  hia 
wi  activ«  and  spirited  dispo^tion,  he  cdjtaioed  sicfc.  men,  weiglied  last,  and  mised  ^  wind  ia 
leave  from  queen  Elizabeth,  in  I56(S>.  with,  getting  out.  In  this  emergmice  he  wb»  advised 
QthersL  of  his  young  countrymen,  toaerve  in  the  to  cut  his  main-sail  and  caet  about ;  but  con- 
impenol  asmy  in  Hungary  a«inst  die  Turks.,  sidering  this  asdisgraceful.  he  preferred  taltincp. 
Upoa  his  return  be  etigaged  m  the  troops  em-  his  chance  of  bii^iag.  through  the  encmy^t 
ployed,  for  the  reductiaa  m  Ir^and,.  where  ha.  fleet,,  which  soon  came  up  and  surrounded  him. 
displa^d.  so  much  course  and  ^udence  as  to  The  Spanish  admural,  with  four  other  ships,  be-- 
obtain,  the.  a^peintment  01  sheriff  of  the  citv  o£  gin  a-dosc  attack  about  three  in  the  afternoon, 
Cork.  Ib  tg^  I  he  sat  is  parlianKnt  m  loiight,  and  made  repeated  attecmta  to  board.  The  en- 
of  the  shiie  for  the  cowity  of  Cornwall,  He  ^igement  tasted  till  break  of  day  next  morning,, 
was.  aiterwanls  high-sheriff  of  the  same  county,,  during  which  the  Spsmiards  were  repulsed  fif- 
And.  received  tbfi  honour  of  knighthood.  He  teen  times  with  peat  lots.  At  length,  the 
fiontiaunl.ta  serve  in.parliamentfliiu  his  attea<  Ereater  part.of  the  English  cnw  being  eitlter 
tion  was  chieSy  fiied  up<»i  the  plans  of  foreign,  killed  or  wounded,,  and-tbe  ship  lednced  to-  ». 
discovery  and. 3ettlen)«itprca>aBed  by  his  ktns-  wreck,  no  hope  of,escape remained.  Thebrave' 
naAa  sir.  Walter  Rakgh.  When  the  patents  for  commander  had  been  wounded  at  the  beginning: 
this  purpose  were  made  out  and  confirmed,  sir.  of  the  action,  but  caaned  himnotf  ta  be  dresti 
Kicnard  took  the  command  of  a  swiadron  fitted',  upon  deck,  and,  refused  to-  ^  do^v^,  tiH  abouC 
onit  for  the  purposed  consisting  of  seven  smalli  eleven  he  received  a  shot  in  the  body.  He  was. 
vessals  With  tbeae  he  sailed  in  April,  1585^.  then  carried  below,  and  received  another  woUnd. 
and  reaching  the  coast  omerida  in  June,  left,  in  the  head  wlulehe  was  dressing,  the  surgeon- 
thnea  ccdony.Df  one  handred  men^  and  then,  being  at  the  same  time  killed  by  hrs  side.  It 
iSt-9«]JtDnt»ward9t  In.  the  pasea^e,  he  ftll  iHi  was  then  his  resolution  to  sink  tlie  sliip  with  the; 
WtltaricbSpaBi^shipi.wbichhc  was  socager  Fematning  crew,  rather  than  surrendo*  ;  but  thtt: 
tD  take,  dtti*  heiog  un[vovtded  with  a  boat,  he  ofiers  of  quarter  from  the  Spanish  admiral  in- 
caused  one  to  be  basiily.fabricated  of  old  chesU,.,  duced  tbemen  at:lei^th  to  yield.  Sir  Richard 
in  which,  he  himstdf,  with  as  many  sailors  ae  was  removed  to  the  Spanish  ship,  and  honour 
ifae  would  hol4  got  al«ng»de  of  die  vessel,.  aUy-treated,  but  his  wousds  proved  facd  on  thcr 
and  boaided  htf  1  Soon  after  lus  return  he  toolb  third.day.  His  last  words,  spoken  in  thjc  Span- 
Know  miyage  forthereliaf  of  his>col«ny,  buc  ish  language,  ate  hia  best  fuoenii.  eulogy., 
he^foundiit  already^ broken  up,  aJl:thamen  har-  "  -Here  die  I,  Richard  CrecovIUe,.  with  a  joy-' 
■g:entcEedoBboard.tlvBts<m^n)n<^'Sir  Francis  ful  and  quiet  mind ;.  for  diat  I  haw  ended  mf 
firakek.  who.  toucheil  there  on  his.  return  from  life  as  a  true  soldier  ought  to  dOf.  ^gluing-  foir 
■be  Wesfc  Indies.  GieenviUc  left  a  few  man  on.  hiscountry,  queen,  religion,  and  honour  ;  n>yi 
dtMsIaodof  Roanoke  to.kc^  possessioa  o£  the,-  souiwillin^y  departing  from  this  bodyi  Itaving.* 
oountry,  aad  thim  made  a.  p^atonr  c%p«dicion  behind  the  lasting  fame  of  having  behaved  a»: 
bamemads.  On,  occasion:  06  toe  daugersi  every;  vtdiant  soUticr  is  in  duty  bound  to  do/" 
llueateaif^  the  lungdom  froi^clie  Sponi^t^V'  "^^  ^^  wlu«]i  he  ancownteredi  consisred^ofi 
paratioiis  .^p  invawn,.  he  waq  api^inted  oqc-of)  fiXty-threc  sailwich  ten  tbousaad  men  on  board. 
ftfCDuncil.  of  war  te:CQacc«t  mauK^Qf[  dc&xK^,  Twe  ship*  ware  sunlb  by  the  side  of-  the  Ro- 
a0drecciTedithe-i)ueen'f^G0minafMiMnoiLto({iiur  vci^j  andtwo  mere)ware  lost  on  pfoceeding; 
ihc  OQunty  of:C(M;»vinli^.ii4ii«h  prevented  himi  to  the  road  off  St.  Michael  ^  and  nr  is  saidt 
fauoexacMinghisinieotiipns  oljuakiiig  another  (though  probably- with  some  cxaggeiniioiv),  that; 
voyage  tQlh«iAineiicaB  cfttst.  When- 10  1591.  Uie%aiiiards  Iwt  a  thousand  men  in  the  action. 
ausqu»dco«of'tnea-(tf<fWai.was.&tedoM  fovthe.  It- is  not  to, be  concealed,  that  sir  WilUatn  .Mon- 
MupMe  of  Uiteice^ing  a<,n«h.,Spam^.  fleeb  9on».inhi»  account  of  the  a(^r», throws  i^ceft 
anuni  the-:  VifeH-  lndws«  sir  Ricbavd  Grewvillet  blanie  upon.  GMenville.  for  his  stubberroc^s  an<fc 
wvHiappmrrted  vice.-adHgjii;BU.  Tluy  procpcde*^  rashnvs:^,  and(  even.sirr  Waltes  Rakgh  sayti 
iKtfaeiwMttu  i«Uoi^.«4aR' GMMbitinc.^KW  tb«tiM  i»>sht  l>»vet3k«a,a,bcuetcMi»e,.l^ 
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that  .*•  out  of  the  greatness  of  his  mind  he  could 
not  be  perauaded,"  But  excess  of  daring  in  a 
British  seaman  meets  with  easy  pardon,  and 
without  some  such  examples,  the  English  navy  ' 
would  never  have  been,  as  it  now  is,  the  ad- 
miraiion  and  terror  of  die  world.     ■B'';^-  Bri- 

GREENVILLE,  sir  Bevil,  a  gentleman 
of  distinguished  worth  and  loyalty,  gramison 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  the  seat  of  his 
father  Bernard  Greenville,  esq.  in  1596,  He 
Was  educated  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  under 
Dr.  Prideaux,  where  he  acquired  a  large  share 
of  knowledge,  together  with  a  wnrm  attach- 
ment to  religion.  When  he  came  to  his  estate, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  all  the  popular 
(]ualitiea  of  a  respectable  country  gentleman, 
and  repeatedly  sat  in  parliament  as  IcniEht  of  the 
diite  for  the  eonnty  of  Cornwall,  and  burgess 
for  Launceston.  In  1638  he  attended  the  king 
with  a  ttoop  of  horse  raised  at  his  own  expence 
in  his  expedition  to  Scotland.  He  vras  knighted 
for  this  service  t  and  being  returned  member 
for  the  county  in  the  Long  Parliament,  of  1640, 
.  he  adhered  to  the  royal  party,  though  with 
prudence.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  himself ;  but  while 
the  king's  friends  were  yet  weak  in  the  west, 
he  joined  sir  Ralph  Hopton  and  others,  and  by 
his  interest  greatly  contributed  to  the  raising  of 
die  Cornish  army  of  loyalists.  He  hid  a  com- 
mand in  the  battle  of  Stratton  gained  by 
Hopton  against  the  earl  of  Stamford,  in  May, 
1643.  Upon  the  junction  of  the  marquis  of 
Hertford  and  prince  Maurice  with  the  Cornish 
troops,  sir  Bevil  was  of  great  service  in  pre- 
serving unanimity  by  his  influence.  After  some 
smaller  actions,  the  royal  forces  met  those  of 
the  parliament  commanded  bv  sir  William 
Waller,  atLandsdown  near  Bath,  on  July  ;th, 
KS43.  A  hard-fought  action  ensued,  in  which 
sir  Bevil,  gallantly  charging  at  the  head  of  his 
Cornish  men,  received  a  fatal  blow  with  a  pole- 
ax.  His  body  was  afterwards  found  surrounded 
by  those  of  his  officers ;  and  it  was  observed 
that  in  this  battle  there  were  more  ofEcers  and 
eenclemen  than  common  men,  killed  on  the 
king's  side.  Sir  Bevil  was  extremely  lamented, 
as  might  be  expected  of  one  who  deserved  the 
following^  character  drawn  by  lord  Clarendon. 
"  That  which  would  have  clouded  any  victory 
was  the  death  of  sir  Bevil  Greenville.  He  was, 
mdeed,  an  excellent  person,  whose  activity, 
interest,  and  reputation,  was  the  foundation  of 
vhat  had  been  done  in  Cornwall,  and  his 
temper  and  affection  so  public,  that  no  accident 
which  happened  could  maLe  any  impresshm  on 


him  -,  and  his  example  kept  others  from  taking^ 
any  thing  ill,  or  at  least  seeming  to  do  so.  In  a 
word,  a  brighter  courage,  and  a  gentler  dispon- 
tion,  were  never  martied  together,  to  make  the' 
most  cheerful  and  innocent  conversation,"  A 
monument  erected-  by  his  descendant  lord 
Landsdown  marks  tlie  fpot  where  he  fell.  Bicg. 
Srilan. — A. 

GREGORY,  I.  Pope,  surnamed  the  Great, 
and  also  dignilied  in  the  Romish  calendar  with 
the  title  of  saint,  was  a  native  of  Home,  and  a 
descendant  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
wealthy  patrician  fimilies  in  that  city.  He  was 
educated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  rank,  and 
as  he  possessed  excellent  natural  abilities,  and 
a  love  of  studj,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
proficiency  in  the  different  branches  of  literature 
and  science.  Gregory  of  Tours,  his  contem- 
porary, informs  us,  that  none  at  Rome  excelled 
him  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic.  He, 
likewise,  paid  particular  attention  to  the  study 
of  jurisprudence,  an  acquaintance  with  which' 
was  indispensably  necessary  for  the  stations  to- 
which  he  was  entitled-  by  his  birth.  Hia 
parents  had  also  taken  care  to  have  his  mind 
early  impressed  with  sentiments  of  piety,  and 
to  liabitnate  him  to  the  steady  observance  of 
the  laws  of  morality  and  honour.  He  discover- 
ed such  abilities,  mtegrity,  and  prudence,  in 
the  exercise  of  different  senatorial  employments) 
that  the  emperor  Justin  the  younger  appointed 
him  to  the  honourable  and  important  post  of 
governor  of  Rome.  In  this  office  he  acquitted 
himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  empcror,- 
and  also  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people.  How. 
long  he  retained  it  is  uncertain  j  but  he  appcart- 
to  have  quitted  it  soon  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  when  he  came  into  the  possession  of- 
immense  wcaldi.  He  had  now  become  disgusted 
with  the  world,  and  determined  to  embrace  th» 
religious  life.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
disposition  he  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  hi&' 
vast  property  to  ihc  foundation  of  monastcriesr' 
in  conformity  with  the  prevalent  si^isution  of 
the  times,  atid  to  charitable  uses.  He  founded 
no  fewer  than  six  monasteries  in  Sicily,  and' 
one  at  Rome,  in  hisfather's  house,  dedicated; 
to  St.  Andrew,  over  which  he  constituted 
Vatentius  abbot,  whom  he  had  selected  for 
that  post  from  a  country  monastery,  and  tor 
whose  discipline  he  submitted  himself.  The 
year  when  he  embraced  the  monastic  state, 
cannot  be  ascertained.  From  the  time  of  hia 
Caking  the  vows  he  abandoned  himself  to  meditan 
tion,  devotion,  and  the  most  rigorous  abstincace 
and  austerities.  He  was  not  permitted,  howw 
ercr,  to  remun  in  this  «tata  of  lecttwicai  ivaas 
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*  die  world  for  many  yejra,  but  was  obliged  to 
quit  it  on  the  lallowing  occaiiion  :  upon  the 
death  of  pope  Benedict,  Pe)agiua  il.  was 
chosen  his  successor ;  and,  as  Rome  was  at  that 
time  besieged  by  the  Lombards,  who  cut  off"  all 
communication  between  that  city  and  dm- 
ttantinuple,  was  ordained  before  Lis  election 
was    confirmed    by  the   emperor.     As  such  a 

Eroceeding  was  contrary  to  law  as  established 
f  custoni,  no  sooner  was  the  siege  of  the  city 
raiscdf  than  the  new  pope  determined  to  send 
a  proper  person  to  t!ie  emperor  Tiberius,  to 
excuse  liis  conduct  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  he  had  been  placed -i 
and  also  to  apply  for  relief  in  behalf  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  against  the  ravages  of  the 
Lombards.  For  this  delicate  embassy,  no  person 
seemed  to  him  so  well  qualified  as  Gregory ; 
and  accordingly,  compelling  him  to  leave  bis 
monastery,  he  ordained  him  a  deacon,  and  sent 
him  his  nuncio  to  the  imperial  court  in  the 
year  579.  So  ably  did  he  conduct  himself  in 
this  business,  that  the  e.-nperor  appears  to-have 
been  entirely  satisfied,  and  Gregory  became  in 
a  rfiort  time  one  of  h;«  principal  favourites. 
Afterwards  he  was  equ;illv  respected  by  Mau- 
ricius,  the  successor  of  Tiberius.  Indeed,  .by 
his  prudent,  obliging,  and  modest  manners,  he 
obtained  not  only  tiie  esteem  of  tlie  emperors, 
but  of  (he  principal  courtiers,  and  even  of  the 
bishops,  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  which 
they  generally  entertained  of  a  pope's  nuncio. 
While  he  was  at  Constantinople  he  had  a  dis- 
pute with  the  patriarch  Kutychius  on  the  idle 
question,  whether  after  the  resurrection  the 
bodies  of  the  righteous  should  be  palpable,  or 
not  i  and  maintained  tlie  aiBrmative  against  his 
opponent.  The  emperor  Tiberius,  in  whose 
presence  the  debute  was  held,  was  pleased  to 
gjve  his  sanction  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Gregory's 
opinion,  ordering  the  patriarch  to  acquiesce  in 
his  judgment,  and  condemning  to  the  flames  a 
-treatise  of  that  prelate  in  support  of  tin;  atgativc 
side  of  the  question.  In  the  year  583  Gregory 
was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  cmiiloycd  for  swme 
time  in  thf  capacity  of  secretary  to  pope  Pcla- 
gius,  until  at  lengtn  he  obtained  perniU^iun  lo 
retire  again  into  his  monastery-  Soon  ^fter  his 
return  he  was  chosen  abbot  i  ai;,l  in  that  oflice 
exacted  of  bis  monks  as  strict  an  obs-Tvance  of 
rigorous  abstinence  and  dj^tcipl*  e,  a°  be  prac- 
tised himself.  While  he  wan  enpidyjd  in 
coveming  his  monastery,  .md  indulj'ing  the 
faopB  liiat  he  should  be  sufl"  vcd  to  spimd  the  rest 
of  hi^  life  in  that  retircmi:nt,popc  Pelagius  died. 
This  event  IOoIl  plnce  iir  i.ie  year  S'yo;  ^nd 
Cregoty  was  immediate!  ji  chosea  bis  successor, 


.by  the  joint  suffi^ges  of  the  senate,  clei-gy',  and 
people  of  Rome.  The  news  of  tliis  election 
was  highly  acceptable  to  every  Roman,  except- 
ing Gregory  himself,  who  appears  to  have  beien 
seriously  averse  to  undertake  so  weighty  a 
charge.  At  first  he  endeavoured  to  persuade 
his  fellow-citizens  to  annul  their  choice,  and 
fix  upon  any  other  person  for  that  dignity.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  they  persisted  in  demanding 
him  for  their  bishop,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor 
Mauricius,  earnestly  entreating  him  not  to  con- 
firm his  election,  but  to  command  the  people  o£ 
Rome  to  choose  another.  His  letter  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  governor  of  the. city,  who  sent  the 
decree  of  tlie  election  to  Mauriciua,  with  a  let* 
ter,  begging  him,  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
clergy,  and  senate  of  Rome,  to  confirm  the 
election  of  a  person  whom  ther  had  unani- 
mously chosen,  as  the  most  capable  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  the  church  and  of  the  empire, 
amidst  the  distresses  and  calamities  which  then 
.prevailed.  To  this  request  the  emperor  readily 
acceded,  and  not  only  confirmed  the  election  of 
Gregory,  but  congratulated  the  Romans  on  the 
choice  which  they  bad  made.  When  Gr^ory 
was  informed  of  the  result  of  the  application  to 
Constantinople,  he  resolved  to  adopt  the  only 
expedient  left,  which  was  to  withdraw  into  con- 
cealment, till  the  patience  of  the  people  should 
he  tired  out,  and  they,  should  consequently  be 
induced  to  proceed  to  a  new  election.  Accord- 
ingly, he  found  means  to  escape  in  disguise- 
from  Rome,  and  reached  a  forest,  where  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  a  cave.  Here  he  believed 
that  he  was  safe  from  discovery.  But  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  care  and  precaution  of 
which  he  made  u^e,  his  place  of  retreat  was 
soon  found  out,  and  he  was  brought  back  in 
triumph  by  the  pcoplej  when  b"tng  carried  to 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  he  was  immediately  or- 
dained, to  prevent  his  making  his  escape  a  se- 
cond time. 

Gregory  nvtr  entered  upon  his  pontificate, 
die  principal  ..'vents  of  which  we  shall  enumerate 
^s  concisely  as  possible.  His  first  step  was  to 
satisfy  the  bishops  of  the  chief  sees,  as  to  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  faith.  For  this  purpose  he 
wrote  to  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Aniioch,  and  Jerusalem,  declaring 
that  he  received  the  first  four  councils,  as  the 
four  books  of  the  holy  gospel;  that  he  re- 
verenced tlie  fifth  J  and  that  be  condemned  the 
rif«  chapltrs.  His  next  attempt  was  to  re- 
unite tlie  Istrian  bishops  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
who  remained  firm  in  their  adherence  to  the  tbret 
chapltrs,  and  refused  to  communicate  with 
those,  who  coiulemned  tbem.    With  this  view 
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lie  obtained  an  order  from  the  emperor,  enjoin-  simony  and  simoniacal  practices  prenited  at 
itig  those  -bisho[i3  to  attend  a  cauncil  that  was  that  time  in  the  meat  open  and  barefaced  man- 
to  be  held  at  Romc^  1>ut  by  ntenioriaU  which  ner,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to 
~niiej'  presented  to  the  «mpcror,  tKey  procured  remove  dtis  opprobrium  from  the  church,  and 
a  revocation  of  his  order,  and  asiiurances  of  in  a  great  numtKT  of  letters  to  the  bishops,  to 
protection  against  any  violence  which  the  pope  the  Jcings  and  priscM,  and  to  ail  men  in  power, 
iini^Iit  attempt  to  offer  them.  Defeated  in  this  earnestly  called  «pon  them  to  concert  nu^ 
design,  he  spared  no  pains  to  «rm  (he  civil  and  measures  as  might  put  an  eCeetnri  stop  to  xa 
fscclesiatitical  power  against  the  Donitists  in  evil  which  reflected  so  much  disgrace  on  (he 
Afhici,  and  all  who  favoured  tboai.  And  ecclesiastical  order,  and  on  the  rel^ion  whkh 
•though  he  does  not  a[^ar  to  have  been  at  first  they  taught  or  professed.  He  also  exerted 
successful  in  detitroying  the  harmony  which  great  vigilance  in  correcting  the  ticentious  man. 
then  subsisted  between  Oieca^lic  anddoitatist  ners,  tad  paitinilarly  the  incominenoci  «f  die 
^rties  in  that  country,  he  fouo<l  means  to  in-  •clergy.  £kit  he  had  not  the  wisdom  to  aPI^ 
<n»^ce  among  them  inridious  4i9tinctiQns,  to tbelatterevildieonly eftitciijalKinedy,w]iic4 
.which  by  degrees  renewed  &e  ammosities  by  vas  die  restoration  of  that  order  of  coen  ta  the 
which  they  had  beeti  fonnetly  distracted,  and  4%oity  of  coatracting  ftHKiiage ;  and  be  eveu 
tenninated  in  the  vltimue  ^iumph  of  tlie  contnbuted  to  the  CKtension  of  the  ercl,  by 
icadudic,  wJiich  was  die  strongest  party.  At  inorc  scvicdy  enjoiiwig  ite  law  t^  cdibacy  on 
adie  same  tuxc,  however,  that  this  pope  the  subAcMMis,  whs  had  Wen  but  lately 
^gnalised  his  zeal  against  beretki,  he  was  subjected  to  it,  antf  kfj  oUi^g  those  who  were 
'favaurable  to  the  Jews,  ajul  protected  them  from  married  to  .qait  their  wives,  or  their  offices, 
che  cage  of  some  hot-headed  Christians.  In  the  While  Gregory  was  ihus  enforcing  reformation 
Jetteu  which  he  wrote  to  some  bishops  who  «n  the  clergy,  iw  set  before  Aem  ati  example  of 
wrcre  !£oT  iorcing  ituim  to  embrace  Christianity^  the  conduct  which  he  prescribed.  He  was 
3ie  could  condemn  all  persecution  in  the  strictly  attentive  to  the  duties  of  piety,  (hough 
«trflngest  terms)  while  with  no  little  incon-  his  reI«ious  observances  partocw  much  of  i 
«istency  he  recommended  and  enCorced  it  in  the  tnookini  spirit,  and  in  many  instances  degene- 
(OBtance  of  Christians  who  ventured  to  differ  fated  hKo  die  grossest  supei^ion.  He  was 
from  the  catholic  creed.  He  was  also  desirous  humble,  mild,  compasnonate,  hospitable  and 
of  using  other  aigumcnts  than  those  of  reason-  disinterested  f  an  utter  enemy  to  all  pomp* 
ing  and  persuasion  in  converting  the  Jews :  for  grandeur,  and  shew;  frequently  abridged  him- 
he  choee  to  tempt  those  who  lived  on  the  self  of  the  necessatics  of  life,  to  relieve  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  in  Sicily,  with  an  ofi«r  indigent;  and  was  indefatigable  in  instructing 
of  a  remission  of  one  third  of  the  taxes  which  his  nock,  both  bv  pivaching  and  writing.  But 
they  paid  to  the  Koman  church,  upon  the  withall  hishumility,Gregory  wasanostzealous 
condition  of  their  becoming  Christians.     If,  as  assertor  ttf  the  power  and  prerogatives  whicfa 

s  had  e       '     ■ 


he  jusdy  observed  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  con-  his  predecessors  had  exercised,  or  at  any  time 

versions  owing  to  force  are  nevn   sincere,"  claimed.     He  often  declared,  thai  he  had  rather 

tnight  not  the  same  objection  have  been  made  lc«e  bis  life,  than  suffer  the  see  of  St.  Peter  to 

against  conversions  owing  to  bribery  ?  Gregory's  forfeit  asyofthe  privileges  which  it  bad  evor 

seal  was  employed  with  more  success  in  reform-  enjoyed,  or  the  prime  aposde  to  be  sny  wan 

ing  the  clergy,  than  in  converting  the  Jews,  or  injured,   or  robbed  <^  his  rights.    Tnus  he 

the  htfctics.     On   his  accession  to  the  papal  maintained  and  asserted,  with  as  mudi  restdu- 

chair,  a  general  relaxation  of  discipline,  as  well  tion  and  vigour  as  any  of  his  predeeessors,  the 

AS  of  piety  and  morals,  prevailed  in  the  clerical  pretended  r^ht  of  receiving  appeals  from  aU 

orders.     He  therefore  set  about  the  correction  parts  of  the  christian  world ;  of  re-examining 

-of  these  evils  with  die   utmost  diligence  and  the  causes  which  had  been  judged  atid  d«ter- 

perseveraace.     The   monastic  institutions   he  mined  by  the  metr<^ditins,  or  the  prortncid 

subjected   to  regulations,   which,  if  th^  had  synods;  and  of  reveramg  their  sentence  or  judg> 

been  observed  by  his  successors,  would  have  jncnt    by   the   authwity  of  St.  Peter.      For 

reodcred  those  establishments  far  less  injurious  particular  instances    in  wUch  he   contended 

to  society,  than  they  afterwards  proved  for  a  for.  those    prerogatives,    but    without   fllway» 

long  sencs  of  ages.     8uch  bishops  as   were  succeeding  in  mainlaining  them,  we  rcf^  to 

j^ilty  of  notorious  excesses  he  deposed ;  and  our  authorities. 

rebuked  and  threatened  others,  acconiing  to  In  the  year  j;p3  the  empesor  issued  an  edict, 

the  nature  and  quality  of  th«ir  crimes.    As  fo^ddiog  any  eoUiers  to  quit  the  army,  wider 
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tlie  pretence  of  embracing  the  monaitic  life,  till 
the  time  of  their  aervioe  was  expired.  Thii 
erfict  was  traiBmitted  to  the  pope,  who  publish- 
ed it,  in  conformity  with  his  duty  aa  a  subject, 
bat  deteraiined  to  rcmonstiate  against  it,  pre- 
pOHCited  as  fae  was  that  tnonlccry  was  a  sure 
way  for  all,  and  for  ma^y  the  only  way 
to  faearen.  The  letters  which  he  wrote  to  the 
emperor  on  this  occ»ion,  and  to  Theodoms, 
faiB  [^y»cian  and  ^vountc,  are  chiefly  worthy 
of  notice  fiora  the  acknowledgments  which  they 
contain  of  the  parasiount  authority  of  the  im- 
perial power  over  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  lay- ' 
men,  eqvtraleot  M  the  sapremacv  w^ich  the 
dnin^  of  Eo^and  sdcnowledges  m  the  king. 
Jktbe  year  594  the  po^  was  wbolly  employed 
in  procuring  some  retief  for  the  iokiilMtaots  of 
itaiyt  who  were  harassed  by  the  Lombards  on 
one  side,  and  by  the  imperial  officers  on  the 
other.  For  dns  purpose  he  made  proposals  of 
face  to  Agilolph  king  of  the  Lomb^^  who 
«eeBi^  disposed  to  agree  to  them  }  bat  the  cx- 
arch*  iriio  reaped  great  advantages  by  the  war, 
-and .  was  not  aflected  by  the  miscnes  of  tfa* 
peopjs,  wouM  coiaent  to  no  terms  wbatCTer* 
md  ccstiplahicd  to  the  emperor  of  Gregory's 
conduct,  as  if  fae  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
-OTCtkreaohed  by  the  crafty  X^nnbard  king. 
Thtse  cnmplaints  induced  the  empesor  v>  ex- 
press his  dissadsfaction  with  the  ateps  uken  by 
thepop^  in  veryiharp  andabustTC  term4;  and 
tliey  also  prored  the  means  of  frustrating  bis  ajv 
plication  for  redress  of  grievances  occasioned  oy 
the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  the  imperial  officers. 
Iliepope,  howerer,  succeeded,  bt  applying  to 
Thendelinda,  Agilulph's  queen,  vmo  as  well  as 
her  liud>aad  had  embraced  thejcathoKc  faith,  in 
pmraiMi^  upon  that  prince  towithdr  awhis  Izoops 
from  the  tnritorics  of  Rome,  and  to  layaade 
aM  tboaghte  of  heaie^g  that  city.  About  this 
time  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  assumed 
Ac  titic  of*'  CEcsmcnical,"  or  "  Universal Pa- 
ttiarch."  This  measure  alarmed  Gregory,  who 
cndesToared  through  the  medium  t)f  bis  mmcio, 
as  well  as  in  a  long  letter  to  the  patriarch  him- 
.  self,  to  persHade  hun  to  relinquish  that  invidioiis 
title.  When  he  found  hinism  unsuccessful  in 
ibtas  applications,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  aod 
empress,  inveij^ung  against  tlie  patriarch,  as 
one  who  by  tint  ambitietn  assianptiBn  attempt- 
ed to  endtnl  'dte  whole  chorob,  and  proclaimed 
himself  die  foMrtinncr  of  Antichrist ;  and  he  en- 
■dearoured  to  alarm  the  pnti^avchs  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch,  and  to  parsuode  t9k«m  to  jmnina 
common  cause  aeinnst  -a  aum  who,  by  this  new 
appellaticn,  (Ksc&sed  his  design  of  eiqpissing  to 
himself  all  ecclemstkibl  pawelr  and  asAotity. 
▼OL.  IV. 


All  the  pope's  cSbrti,  honKvtr,  to  deprive  ^e- 
patriarch  of  his  new  title  w«re  loeSectual,  and, 
to  his  great  mortification,  as  well  as  jealousyt^ 
he  was  informed  of  its  being  entailed  on  his  n-, 
val  and  his  aucccasors.  Upon  this  his  nuncio, 
in  compliance  with  thtt  express  gordecs  of  thCi 
pope,  renounced  the  patriarch's  communian'' 
Considering  the  claim  which  Gregory's  success- 
ors in  the  papal  dignity  made  to  the  same  ddc^ 
in  efiect,  it  is  curious  to  attend  to  the  languwe 
in  wbidi  he  condemns  it.  He  caMs  ir  vam. 
ambitjotts,  profane,  impious,  execrable,  anti- 
chrietiani  blasphemous,  infernal,  diaboHcaL  But 
thou^  zeal  against  any  cncroachnwnt  on  the 
rights  of  the  episc^al  order  in  general,  was  the 
avowed  motive  of  Gsegorf 's  opposition  to  this 
irew  title,  from  incidental  expTessions  in  his  lett 
ters  it  plainly  appears,  diat  the  hoBour  and  dig- 
nity of  St.  Peter  and  bis  see  were  primary  con> 
siderarions  in  his  mind. 

In  the  year  f^,  AgikdfJi,  proyoied  at  the 
exarch's  rejectii^  the  terms  of  peace  which  the 
pope  had  proposed,  broke  into  tbe  imperial  ter:- 
ritorics  with  more  £ury  than  ever,  laying  tvaste 
the  Roman  dukedom  and  Campania,  ind  carry^ 
ing  the  inhabitants  into  captivity-  On  this  oc- 
casion Gregory  exercised  the  most  unbounded 
charity,  in  relieving  tlie  poor,  and  redeeming 
peat  nnmbers  of  ^ptives  ;  net  only  applying 
tius  revenues  of  his  sec  to  those  benevolent  pur- 
poses, but  large  sums  which  he  obtained  by  bis 
application  to  the  bishop,  and  the  great  men 
who  were  bis  friends,  both  in  the  East  and  West. 
In  tin  sameyearheeoabariiedinan  undertaking 
on  v^idi  fae  had  for  strnie  dine  been  intent,  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  the  Saxons  in  Briuin 
b>  the  christian  faith.  Several  circunistaiKes 
concurred  at  the  time,  to  favonr  fats  dcsiga. 
Ethelbcxt  king  of  Kent,  and  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarcht  in  Britain, 
had  married  Bertha,  dnughter  of  Cherebert 
kii^  of  Paris,  who  was  a  Catholic,  and  allowed 
the  &ee  exercise  of  her  religiiu) .  This  princess, 
partly  by  her  own  influence,  and  partly  by  the 
pious  efforts  of  die  cicigy  who  had  f oUowol  her 
into  Britain,  gradually  formed  in  t3ie  mind  of 
Ethelbect  a  certain  inclination  to  the  cbtisrian 
religion.  Wiule  die  king  was  in  this  disposi- 
tion, GDcgoiy  sent  Augvsiin,  prior  of  tlie  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Andcew,  accompanied  with  fosty 
monks,  into  this  island,  in  order  to  bring  to 
perfection  what  tbe  queen  had  so  happily  began. 
Of  the  several  drcumstances  attending  his  mis- 
sion, and  its  success,  we  have  already  made 
pjinieuhr  mention  in  our  Life  of  Augastin.  In 
the  mean  time  John  patriarch  of  Coaetanti- 
4io[de,  who  first  assumed  tii«  tide  «f  •umvcri4 
3  " 
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p&triaTcb,  had  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cy-    of  worship  and  adoration  after  their  coftTersion, 
riactts.     This  patriarch,  according  to  custom)     which  they  had  paid  to  their  idols  before   if. 
sent -his  confestiion  of  faith  to  the  bishops  of  the    Durine  the  present    year   Sercnus   bishop  of 
principal  sees,  and  amone  others  to  Gregory,     Marseilles,  to  shew  hia  abhorrence  of  such  abo- 
who  acknowledged  it  to  oe  ortbodox,  and  ad-    minations,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  them 
mttted  him  to  hit  communion.  But  when  after-    for  the  future,  ordered  all  the  images  throuzh- 
wards  he  discovered  his  determination  to  defend    out  his  diocese  to  be  cast  out  of  the  churcnei 
his  right  to  the  same  title  which  had  produced     and  destroyed ;  well  knowing^  that  images  can- 
thc  variance  between  his  predecessor  and  the     not  be  allowed,  and  idolatry  prevented.     But 
pope,  all  harmony  between  the  two  sees  was  at    this  conduct  of  his  was  not  approved  of  by 
an  end.     In  the  course  of  the  correspondence     Gregory,  though  he  pretended  to  applaud  Se- 
which  Gregory  maintained  with  the  patriarchs     renus's   zeal,  in  not  suffering  any  thing  to  be 
of  Aniioch  and   Alenatidria,  to  interest  them     worshipped  that  is  made  with  hands.     In  his 
on  his  side  in  the  dispute,  the  last-mentioned    letters  to  that  prelate  he  acknowledged,  that  to 
prelate  gave  him  the  title  of  "  Universal  Pope,"    worship  images   was  indeed  a  heinous  crime* 
probably  with  the  design  of  trying  whether  he     which  should  never  be  allowed  or  connived  at  j 
might  not  be  able  to  terminate  the  difierence    that  he  should  thcreforecall  his  people  togedier^ 
between  the  two  bishops,  by  attributing  to  both    and  shew  them,  ftom  the  testimony  of  Scripturcy 
the  same  honorary  distinction.     Gregory,  how-    the  unlawfulness  of  such  a  practice.     Never- 
ever,  rejected  it  with  great   indignation  ;  and     thetess  he  condemned  his  casting  them  out  of 
indeed  could  not  do  otherwise,  without  being     the  churches,  and  breaking  them,  as.tiie  cfiect 
chargeable  with  the  most  glaring  inconsistency,     of  an  inconsiderate  and  indiscreet  zeai:  bbicrv- 
By  way  of  a  contrast  also  to  the  patriarch's  con-    ing,  that  "  though  images  were  not  set  up  ia 
duct,  he  adopted  the  appellation  of  "  Servant    churches  to  be  woishijtped,  yet  they  serve  to  in>- 
of  the  Servants  of  God,"  which  his  successors     struct  the  ignorant ;  and  it  is  one  thing  to  adore 
have  retained  to  this  day,  and  have  affected  to     an  image,  and  another  M  leam  from  an  imaoc 
use  it  even  when  distinguished  by  the  most    what  is  to  be  adored."     In  such  kind  of  dis- 
■hameful   exercises  of  pride    and    despotism,    tinction  did  this  pontiff  find  apologies  for  a  prac- 
During  the  years  509  and  6co  Gregory  was  se-    tice  destructive  of  the  purity  and  spirituahty  of 
verely  afflicted  with  attacks  of  the  gout  i  but  in    christian  worship,   and  little,  if  at  all,  better 
.his  intervalsof  comparative  ease  busily  employed     than  paganism,  only  with  a  new  name, 
himself  in  writing  to  the   bishops  of  Spain,        During  the  year  602  a  revolution  took  place 
France,  Italy,  and  Africa,  concerning  subjects    at  Constantinople,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
of  eccleuastical  discipline,  and  the  extirpation     volt  of  the  army  at  the  instigation  of  Fhocas,  a 
of  abuses  that  had    crept  into  their  respective     centurion,    who  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
churches.     In  the  year  601,  at  the  request  of    them,  and  soon  obtained  possession  of  thcim- 
Augusdn,  he  sent  a  fresh  colony  of.monks  into    periat  city  and  throne.     This  usurper  is  repre- 
BritaiR]  and  with  them  direnions  to  that  apostle    sented  by  historians,  in  generdl^  as  the  vilest  of 
-of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  he  has  been  called,    all  vile  wretches.     He  is  diaracterised  as  pot- 
.  which  proved'  the  means  of  introducing  the    sessing  neither  virtiie,  birth,  honour,  nor  me- 
grossest  corruptions  and  superstitions  into  the     rit ;  as  a  drunkard,  lascivious,  brutal,  and  san- 
species  of  Christianity  established  through  his     guinary ;  as  devoid  of  the  least  sensation  of  hu- 
mission.     For.  he  instructed  Augustin  to  per-     manity,  and  having  noriiing  of  a  man  about  him 
mit  the  Saxons  to  retain  many  of  their  pagan    but  his  shape,  which  was  horridly  deformed, 
customs,  rites,  and  ciin-emonies  of  worship,  .pro-    No  sooner  was  Phocas  crowned,  wan  he  sent 
vided  that  they  applied  them  to  christian  ob-     bands  of  soldiers  uU  over  the  country  in  search 
jects  :  a  permission  which,  though  calculated  to    of  Mauricius,  who  was  discovered  in  the  tanc- 
answer  poUtical  purposes,  was  directly  contrary     tuary  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  most  bar- 
to  the  practice  of  uie  apostles,  and  destructive    barously  murdered,  with  his  six  sons,  as  well  as 
in  its  very  nature  to  the  spint  and  design  of  the    numbers  of  his  relations  and  friends.   After  de- 
Gospel.    A  similar  kind  of  indulgence  had  been    stroying  these  objects  of  his  jealousy,  Phocas's 
,  granted   to  the   Franks,    who  settled  in   the    next  care  was  to  cause  himself  to  be  acknow- 
-  southern  parts  of  Gaul,  at  the  time  of  their    ledged  lawful  emperor  iit  all  parts  of.  the  em- 
conversion.    They  had  been  permitted  the  use     pire.     With  this  view,  according  to  custom,  in 
of  images,  and  insensibly  brought  back  by  that     the  year  €03  he  sent  his  own  image,  and  that 
means  to  idolatry.     For,  turning  the  images  of    of  tua  wife  l^ontia,  to. all  the  principal  cities* 
Christ  into  idols,  they  paid  tbem  the  same  lund    and  among  Uie  lett  to  the  atf  of  Rome,  where 
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they  were  received  with  tfic  utmost  acclamations    pope  wrote  to  her,  he  bestowed  Upon 'her  all 
hj  the  populace,  who  were  highly  exasperated    the  praises  that  can  be  lavished  upon  one  of  the 
against  MauHcius  on  account  of  the  oppressive    most  perfect  princesses,  so  far  as  not  to  scruple 
exactions  of  the  imperial  officers-     On  this  oc-    to  declare  express!^,  that  no  nation  in  the  world 
cas ion  Gregory's  behaviour  was  such  as  was    was  so  happy  as  the  French,  since  it  had  merited 
worthy  only  of  the  most  unprincipled  and  in-    such  a  queen,  endowed  with  virtues  and  fine 
famous  parasite.     He  expressed  the  utmost  sa-    qualities  of  every  kind."     In  the  year  604  Ore. 
tisfaction  and  joy  at  the  change  that  had  taten    gory  was  again  seized  with  a  severe  lit  of  tlie 
place,  without  hinting  that  he  felt  the  least  sor-    gout;  however,  in  that  condition,  he  received 
-row  at  the  execrable  means  by  which  it  had    the  ambassadors  sent  by  TheudeUnda  queen 
been  accomplished.     He  received  the  images  of    of  the  I^ombards,  with  a  letter,  to  acquaiuc  him 
the  emperor  and  empress  with  all  possible  marks    with  the  birth  and  baptism  of  her  son  Adaloar- 
of  respect  and  loyalty,  and  immediately  wrote    dus.     By  the  same  ambassadors  ^<:  sent  a  writ- 
letters  to  the  new  emperor,  congratulating  him    ing,  drawn  up  by  an  abbot  named  Secundinug, 
-on  his  accession  to  the  imperial  crown,  which,    indefence  of  the  thret  chapteri,^)\ich  she  begged 
he  said,  was  effected  by  a  particular  providence,    the  pope  to  answer,  foi  her  satisfaction,  and 
'<0  deliver  the  people  from  the  oppressions  under    the  ease  of  her  mind.     But  Gregory's  state  of 
which  they  had  so  long  groaned :  and  he  com-    health  would  not  permit  him  then  to  undertake 
mended,  flattered,  and  extolled  the  tyrant,  for    that  task,  which  he  promised  to  discharge  to  the 
4tis  justice,  clemency,  and  piety,  in  the  iKisest    queen's  satisfaction,    if  his    complaint  should 
«nd  most  fulsome  terms.     At  the  same  time    abate.    He  therefore  dismissed  the  ambassadors, 
<hc  pope  wrote  to  Leontia,  applauding  her  vir-   with  a  letter  to  the  queen, containing  commend- 
tues  in  exalted  strains.    In  his  letter  to  the  lat-   ations  of  her  zeal  for  the  catholic  faith>  and 
•ter  he  clearly  shewed,  that  his  view  in  ptosti-    with  presents  to  the  new-bom  prince,  of  a  cross, 
tuting  his  cnaracter  as  a  christian  bishop,  was   to  wear  at  his  neck,  in  which  was  inclosed  a 
to  engage  the  tyrant  and  his  wife  on  his  side,    piece  of  the  true  cross,  as  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
andbv  that  means  defeat  the  attempt  of  the  pa-    together  with  the  Gospels,  in  a  Persian  box,  &i;. 
triarcn  to  assume  the  ritle  of  universal  bishop.    Gregory's  complaint,  however,  instead  of  abat- 
Kor  there  he  lets  Leonda  know,  what  he  ex-   ing,  daily  gained  new  strength,  and  at  length 
pected  in  return  for  the  praises  which  he  be-   put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  month  of  Marchj 
stowed  upon  her  and  her  husband  i  what  bless-    1604,  after  he  had  presided  over  the  Roman 
ings  they  might  both  expect  from  fit.  Peter  in    church  rather  more  than  thirteen  years  and  a 
-heaven,  provided  they  took  under  their  protec-   half,  and  when  it  is  supposed  he  was  not  above 
tion  his  most  grievously  aSlicted  church  upon    sixty  years  of  age.     Such  were  the  principal 
earth ;  that  is,  provided  they  obliged  the  pa-    transactions  in  the  life  of  Gregory  I.,  who, 
triarch  to  relinquish  the  title,  which  the  pope    Bayle  thinks,  all  things  duly  considered,  merits 
thought  derogatory  to  tlw  honour,  dignity,  and    the  surname  of  Great.     He  certainly  posses^ 
ibterests  of  his  see.     In  this  object  he  succeed-    extraordinary  abilities,  and  many  commendable 
-ed ;  for  Phocas  enacted  a  law,  by  which  he    qualities.     There  was,  however,  a  strange  miz- 
prohibited  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  from    ture  of  inconsistencies   in  his  character.     In 
styling  himself  oecumenical  pa^arch,  declaring    some  respects  he  discovered  a  sound  and  pcne- 
•that  this  title  belonged  to  none  but  the  bishop    trating  judgment,  but  in  others  the  most  shame- 
of  ancient  Rome.     But  this  was  not  the  only    ful  and  superstitious  weakness.    It  is  impossible 
instance  in  which  Gregory  flattered  infamous    to  read  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  tales  insertect 
characters,  to  secure  their  protection  and  muni-   in  his  dialogues,  and  circulated  in  some  of  his 
•  ficence  to  the  church.     From  the  testimonies    letters,  without  either  pronouncing  him  credu- 
collected  by  Bayle  we  Ieam,that  he  shewedex-    lous  and  superstitious  in  the  extreme,  or.accus-  . 
tremc  complaisance  towards  Bninehaut  queen    ing  him  of  very  criminal  hypocrisy,  and  of  prac-    .* 
«f  France,    "  who,  according  to  most  histo-   tising  the  most  scandalous  pious  frauds.     To 
Tians,  was  the  most  wicked  woman  upon  earth ;    One  of  these  conclusions  we  ate  also  unavoid- 
-but  at  the  same  time  the  most  artful  in  winning    ably  led,  when  we  read  of  the  solemnity  and 
over  the  clergy  to  her  interest,  because  that  at   liberality  with  which  he  distributed  his  wonder- 
the   same  time  that  she  committed  the   most    working  relics,    and  the  gravity  with  which, 
enormous  crimes,  she  was  excessivety  liberal  to    from  old  women's  dreams  of  apparitions  and 
ecclesiastics,  and  founded  temples  and  convents,    visions,  he  deduced  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
not  forgetting  to  sse  very  devoutly  for  relics  to    which  afterwards  proved  auch  a  mine  of  wealth 
the  holy  father.     In  all  the  letteis  which  this   to  the  church.    He  was  no  friend  to  Kculat  an^ 
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polite  tetnibtg,  as  tufficientlf  appears  from  his 
episdeti  and  dialogues.  From  Flatina  it  appears, 
that  he'waa  accused  of  having  desCroi^  the 
noble  monuments  of  the  ancient  maftiificence 
of  the  Romans,  lest  travellers  and  foreigners, 
who  came  to  Tigit  Rome  on  religious  motiTes, 
by  paying  undue  attention  to  them  should  neg- 
lect the  holy  places.  But  ttdi  accusation  that 
author  rejects  as  an  unfounded  calumny.  It 
has  also  been  related  concerning  him,  that  out 
of  bis  hatred  to  profane  literature,  and  with  the 
view  of  bringing  the  sacred  books  into  greater 
esteem,  he  reduced  to  ashes  the  Palatine  library 
founded  by,  Augustus,  and  committed  to  the 
Haoies  all  the  copies  which  he  could  meet  with 
of  several  classic  authors,  and  particularly  Livy, 
on  account  of  his  eitpatiating  on  the  supersti- 
tious customs  of  the  heathens.  This  relation 
cannot  be  said  to  be  sufficiently  authenticated  to 
entitle  it  to  unquestionable  credit  i  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  pope  had  a  great  aversion  to  all 
pagan  books,  and  that  he  gave  evidence  of  his 
detestation  of  profane  learning,  by  very  sharply 
reproving  Didier  archbishop  of  Vienae,  a  per- 
son eminent  for  his  great  erudition  and  virtue> 
on  account  of  his  employing  a  part  of  his  time 
in  teaching  some  of  his  friends  grammar  and 
polite  literature,  and  in  explaining  the  poets  to 
them.  We  ought  not  to  omit  mentioning,  that 
Gregory  invented  new  offices  for  the  service  of 
the  church,  and  the  sacraments,  in  which  he 
prescribed  a  vast  number  of  rite*  and  ceremonies 
that  were  unknown  before  his  time;  and  that 
he  took  great  pains  in  reforming  the  psalmody 
of  the  church,  instituting  an  academy  of  choris- 
ters, whom  he  himself  taught  to  chant,  and  for 
whose  use  he  composed  that  music  which  goes 
Pj  his  name.  It  is  to  him,  likewise,  that  we 
t>we  the  invention  of  expressing  musical  sounds 
by  the  seven  first  letters  of  the  alphabet.  He 
left  more  writings  behind  him  than  any  other 
pope  from  the  foundation  of  the  see  of  Rome  to 
the  present  titnes.  They  consist  of  twelve 
books  of  *'  Letters,"  amounting  to  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty  in  number ;  "  A  Comment  on 
the  Book  of  Job,"  in  thirty-six  books,  commonly 
■called  "  Gregory's  Morals  on  Job,"  and  consist- 
ing rather  of  a  collection  of  moral  principles, 
dian  an  exposition  of  the  test ;  "  A  Pastoral," 
or  a  Treatise  on  the  Duties  of  a  Pastor,  which 
was  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  the  Galtican 
church,  that  all  die  tnshops  were  obliged,  by  the 
canons  of  that  church,  to  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  punctually  to  observe  the 
rules  it  contained  ;  "  Twenty-two  Homilies  on 
the  Prophet  Ezekiel ;"  "  Forty  Homilies  on  th« 
Gospels  j"  atid  four  books  of  "  Dialogues." 


The  above  are  his  only  genuine  productiont,  U 
least  in  the  form  in  whidi  they  have  reached 
modern  times.  As  to  his  "  Sacramentarium," 
"  Antiphonarium,"  and  "  Benedictionarium,"  i 
they  have  been  so  curtailed  in  some  places,  and 
interpolated  in  others,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  what  part  of  them  was,  and  what  part 
was  not,  written  by  this  pope.  With  respect  to 
the  '*  Conmentaries"  on  the  first  book  of 
Kings,  on  the  seven  penitential  Psalms,  and  oa 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  whidi  have  been  fre- 
quently ascribed  to  him,  all  the  best  critics  coi^ 
cur  in  giving  them  to  other  authors.  Numer- 
ous have  been  the  impressions  of  Gregory's 
works,  separately  and  collectively,  at  Lyoiis> 
Paris,  Rouen,  Basil,  Antwerp,  Venice,  and 
Rome.  The  last  and  best  edition  was  published 
at  Paris  in  1705,  in  four  volumes  folio,  byf^ 
thcr  St.  Muthe,  general  of  the  Benedictines  of 
the  congregation  of  St.  Maur.  Cav/t  Hist,  Lit- 
vol.  I.  tub  iiee.  Eutwh.  Platina  de  vit.  Pmt. 
Dupin.  Mtreri.  Btrwer.  Now.  Diet.  Hitt. 
MeiL  Hilt.  Ecel.  stec.  m. — M. 

GREGORY  U.,  pope,  and  also  a  stunt  in 
the  Roman  calendar,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and 
educated  from  childhood  in  the  Lateran  palace^ 
under  pope  Sergius,  who  appointed  him  hi< 
sub-deacon,  almoner,  and  librarian.  He  was 
afterwards  ordained  deaom,  and  selected  by 
pope  G}nttantinc  as  die  most  learned  man  k£ 
his  church,  to  accompany  him  when  he  went 
to  Constantinople  in  the  year  710.  In  that  city 
Gregory  is  said  to  have  greatlv  distinguished 
himself  by  the  erudition  and  abilities  which  he 
displayed  in  answer!^  certain  questions  put  to 
him  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  solving  his 
doubts  and  difficulties,  but  on  what  t<^ics  we 
are  not  informed.  Upon  the  death  of  Constau- 
tine  in  the  year  715,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
papal  dignity ;  soon  after  which  event  the  Lom- 
bards made  an  irruption  into  the  imperial  terri- 
tories, and  took  by  surprise  the  city  of  Cumse. 
As  the  Roman  church  possessed  a  considerable 
patrimony  in  that  city,  and  the  capture  of  it 
exposed  the  territories  of  Rome  to  the  inroads 
of  the  Lombards,  Gregory  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vail on  them  to- restore  itj  at  first  by  threatco' 
ings  of  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  if  they  should 
prove  so  wicked  as  to  retain  it,  and  afterwards 
by  the  ofier  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the 
protection  of  St.  Peter,  provided  that  they  with- 
drew their  troops  and  abstained  from  all  farther 
hostilitic*.  Finding,  however,  that  they  equally 
despiKd  his  menaces  and  his  offen,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  governor  of  Naples)  who  for  a  st^ 
pulatcd  reward  undertook  to  recover  the  place* 
and  itKceeded  ia  his  enterprise.    la  the  year 
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717,  the  emperor  Theodouos  bani^  ra'^neJ 
the  imperial  dignity  and  retired  to  a  monastery, 
lico,  KUTDamcd  the  Itauriaa,  was  by  the  senate 
and  army  raised  to  the  throne ;  on  which  oco- 
vion  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  accompanied 
with  his  confession" of  faith,  and  his  promiiea 
to  RiaioUin  the  catholic  doctrine,  as  defined  by 
the  six  general  coanciis  and  the  fathers.  In  re- 
turn, the  pope  congratulated  the  emperor  in 
warm  eipfcsnons  of  respect  and  loyalty,  upon 
his  accession ;  and  a.ssuTed  him,  that  he  would 
not  only  receive  him  to  his  communion,  and 
acknowledge  him  for  his  sovereign,  but  would 
twc  his  influence  to  preserve  peace  and  amity 
between  him  and  all  the  christian  princes  in 
the  West.  From  this  time  we  learn  nothing 
concerning  Gregory  worthy  of  notice  before  the 
year  711,  when  he  held  a.  council  at  Rome,  in 
which  several  canons  were  enacted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  unlawful  marriages,  and  other  points  re- 
lating to  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  thcpre- 
Eervadon  of  die  estates  of  oie  church,  '^lile 
this  council  was  sitting,  Winfrid,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Mcntz,  and  known  by  the  name 
i£  Boniface,  arrived  on  a  pilgrimage  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  pope  with  extraor- 
dinary marks  of  kindness  and  esteem.  Of  his 
transactions  with  the  pope,  and  subsequent  mis- 
sions, we  have  already  given  an  account  in  our 
Life  of  this  apostle  of  Germany.  The  next 
memorable  circumstance  in  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  was  the  arrivsl  at  Rome  of  Ina  king 
of  the  West  Saxons,  ia  725,  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  tomb  of  the  apostles,  after  having  resolved 
to  renounce  the  world,  and  embrace  the  mo- 
nasdc  life.  During  his  stay  at  Rome  he  biult 
a  house,  or  college,  for  the  educarion  of  the 
youdiofhis  kingdom,  and  the  reception  of  such 
of  his  subjects  as  should  undertake  pilgrimages } 
for  Che  support  of  which  he  imposed  a  tax  on 
every  house  or  family  in  his  dominions  of  a  sil- 
ver penny,  known  by  the  name  of  Rome-scot, 
or  Peterpcnce.  This  tax,  which  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ninth  century  was  laid  on  the  whole 
kingdom  of  England,  was  originally  destined 
solely  to  the  charitable  uses  above  mentioned  ; 
bat  it  was  afterwards  converted  by  tlie  popes  to 
their  own  use,  and  levied  under  me  denomina- 
tion of  a  tribute  to  St,  Peter,  till  Henry  VIII. 
eased  xht  country  of  that  burden. 

In  the  year  726,  the  emperor  Leo,  scandal- 
ised at  the  Bupcrstiiious  veneration  of  images, 
which  was  now  become  a  very  serious  and  grow- 
ing evil,  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  to  re- 
store the  christian  worship  to  its  primitive  pu- 
vity.  With  this  design,  after  consulting  with 
the  scute  and  deigy,  and  finding  several  bishops 


ready  to  eonenr  with  him  in  die  fexteutiMi  of  it, 
he  issued  his  hmotts  edict  Ivrbiddiiig  mj  kind 
of  worship  to  be  given  to  inugcsj  and  canted 

it  to  be  immediatelj  pmcnv^ted  Araogbont 
the  whole  empire.  No  sooner  wu  this  edict 
published,  than  the  monks  took  dw  ataim,  utd 
with  them  the  populace,  so  ditt  the  imperial 
city  was  at  once  filled  with  conftwion.  But  we 
must  reTer  to  the  ecclesiastical  historiaa  for  die 
events  which  it  produced  in  the  empire  at  large, 
and  relate  only  die  circumstances  in  which  pope 
Gregory  was  concerned.  As  soon  as  Leo  had 
pubhshcd  hifl  edict,  he  wrote  to  the  pope  to  mc- 
quaint  him  with  the  resolution  which  he  hid 
taken  of  extirpating  idobtry,  and  to  exhort  fait 
holiness  to  concur  with  him  in  so  commendable 
an  undertaking.  In  his  answer,  the  pope  de> 
dared  widi  great  warmth  for  the  worship  of 
images^  attempted  to  dissuade  the  emperor  mm 
persevering  in  his  design ;  threatened  him  with 
the  indignation  of  St.  Peter }  and  openly  de- 
clared, that  he  would  oppose  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  what  by  a  most  gross  perversion  of 
language  he  called  so  impious  an  undertaking. 
The  emperor,  however,  steady  to  his  purpose 
ordered  his  edict  to  be  published  in  Italy,  Np 
sooner  had  the  exarch  obeyed  his  commands  at 
Ravenna,  dian  the  superstitious  multitude  broke 
out  into  insurrections,  which  the  soldiery  were 
not  able  to  suppress  without  much  blomlshed. 
When  Liutprand  king  of  the  Lombards  was 
informed  of  these  disturbances,  he  resolved  im- 
mediately to  take  advantage  of  them }  and  ap* 
pearing  unexpectedly  before  Ravenna  with  a 
powerful  army,  bid  close  tiege  to  it.  Haviiw 
gained  the  populace  by  circubting  reports  of  ha 
great  zeal  tor  the  worship  of  images,  the  city 
was  soon  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion^ 
and  he  afterwards  made  a  rapid  conquest  ofdie 
whole  exarchate,  being  received  cvcry-where 
by  the  people  as  one  sent  from  heaven  to  de- 
fend the  catholic  ^ith.  But  these  events  filled 
Gregory  with  the  utmost  abrm,  as  he  knew 
that  if  the  Lombards  were  not  checked,  he 
should  soon  feel  the  weight  of  their  yoke.  He, 
therefore,  made  his  zeal  for  the  catholic  faith 
give  way  to  his  interest,  and  tent  a  pressing 
letter  to  Ursus,  the  duke  or  doge  of  Venice, 
urging  him,  ^om  a  regard  to  the  common  safe- 
ty of  that  republic  and  the  empire,  to  assist  the 
exarch  in  recovering  Ravenna  from  die  powef 
of  the  Lombards.  In  this  application  he  wat 
successful,  and  by  weIl.concerted  meaeures  that 
city  was  restored  to  the  imperial  dominion. 
Presuming  upon  his  service  in  promoting  thit 
change  0?  anairs,  Gregory  wrote  to  the  em- 
peror, again  endeavouriog  to  dissuade  biu  inm 
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pursaiDff  bis  design  to  abdish  image  worship,  vengeance  ^th  which  he  wtts  threatened.     Ac- 

and  dedaring  his  unalterable  determination  to  cordingly,  attended  by  some  of  tlie  clergy,  and 

oppose  it  by  every  means  within  his  power,  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Rome,  he  unexpectedly 

Leo>  exasperated  at  the  pontiff's  resistance  to  presented  himself  at  the  icing's  quarters,  and 

fais  edict,' instructed  the  exarch  to  get  posses-  after  representing  in  a  pathetic  speech  his  prep 

fflon  of  his  person,  and  to  send  him  to  Constan-  sent  distress,  obtained  a  promise  of  the  king's 

tinople,  that  he  might  be  Tcmoved  from  a  scene  protection  both  for  him  and  the  Romans }  but 

where  his  artifices  could  excite  the  people  to  se-  in  order  to  fulfil  bis  engagement  with  the  ex- 

dition  and  rebellion.     For  this  purpose  the  ex-  arch,  he  obliged  them  to  submit  to  him,  and  to 

arch  drew  together   a  considerable   body   of  receive  him  into  the  city  after  he  bad  promised 

troops,  with  which  he  was  marching  to  Rome,  a  general  indemnity. 

in  order  to  seize  the  pope  by  force,  when  he  While  the  exarch  was  still  at  Rome,  where 
found  himself  obliged  to  desist  from  his  design,  he  had  connived  at  the  practice  of  image  wor- 
hy  receiving  infoimation  that  a  superior  army  of  ship,  one  Petasius,  who  took  the  name  of  Ti- 
i^mbards  was  advancing  to  meet  him,  and  to  berius,  seduced  several  cities  of  Tuscany  from 
espouse  the  pope's  cause.  Leo  determined,  their  allegiance,  and  was  by  them  proclaimed 
however,  to  persevere  in  putting  his  edict  in  emperor.  On  this  occasion  the  pope,  in  oidcr 
force  in  all  the  cities  of  Italy  subject  to  die  em-  to  regain  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  and  to  in- 
pire,  and  sent  orders  to  the  exarch  accordingly,  cline  him  to  listen  to  his  remonstrances,  pre- 
Gregory,wellknowingihe  temper  of  the  people,  vailed  on  the  people  of  Rome  to  join  the  impe- 
«id  that  they  waited  only  for  his  signal  to  re-  rial  troops,  by  which  means  the  exarch  was 
volt,  thundered  out  a  sentence  of  excommuni-  en^ed  soon  to  crush  this  new  rebellion.  In 
cation  against  the  exarch,  for  endeavouring  to  the  year  650  the  emperor  held  a  council  of  the 
obey  his  master  ;  when  immediately  the  people  senate,  the  great  omcers  of  state,  and  the  bi- 
of  Rome  took  up  arms,  and,  having  over-  ^hops  who  were  at  Constantinople,  in  which  it 
powered  the  garrison,  pulled  down  the  statues  was  determined,  tliat  as  it  was  found  by  expe- 
of  the  emperor,  broke  them  in  pieces,  and  tience  that  images  could  not  be  suffered  to  re- 
opcnly  declared  that  thty  renounced  their  alle-  main  in  the  churches,  and  idolatry  prevented, 
giance  to  him  as  their  sovereign.  With  the  they  should  be  all .  pulled  down  and  destroyed, 
view  also  of  uniting  the  different  states  of  Italy  A  new  edict  for  that  purpose  was  consequently 
in  a  league  against  the  emperor,  as  a  common  issued,  which  was  put  in  execution  all  over  the 
enemy,  the  pope  sent  letters  to  the  Venetians,  East,  after  much  opposition  from  some  of  the 
«  the  Lombards,  and  the  chief  cities,  exhorting  higher  clergy,  but  particularly  the  monks  and 
them  to  continue  stedfast  in  the  catholic  faith,  deluded  populace.  The  emperor  having  sue- 
and  to  oppose  with  all  their  might  his  impious  ceeded  thus  far,  resolved  that  the  same  edict 
edict.  'Ilie  Venetians  and  Lombards,  from  should  be  published  and  observed  in  the  West, 
motives  of  policy,  readily  promised  to  support  As  he  did  not  yet  quite  despair  of  prevailing  on 
Jkim ;  and  at  Ravenna,  the  populace,  after  a  the  pope  to  withdraw  his  resistance,  he  wrote 
bloody  struggle,  massacred  those  who  adhered  to  him  with  that  view,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
to  the  emperor's  cause,  and  among  others  the  sent  his  edict  to  the  exarch.  But  the  pontiff's 
exarch  himself.  Not  long  afterwards  anew  answer  breathed  a  detettnined  spirit  of  hostility, 
exarch  arrived  at  that  ciiy,  with  a  considerable  and  was  written  in  a  style  of  arrogance  and 
number  of  troops,  and  having  obtained  posses-  abuse,  which,  considering  the  relative  situation 
fiion  of  it,  prepared  with  great  address  to  reduce  of  the  parties,  was  at  that  time  unexampled, 
to  obedience  the  other  revolted  cities  in  Italy.  Still,  however,  the  emperor  condescended  to 
One  great  object  which  he  had  in  view  w^s,  to  reason  with  the  pope,  in  different  letters,  but 
detach  the  king  of  Lombardy  from  his  alliance  without  producing  any  other  effect  than  repeti- 
.with  the  pope,  which  a  fortunate  concuircnce  tions  of  his  insolence.  Gregory,  not  content 
of  circumstances  enabled  him  to  efiectuate;  with  writing  in  this  manner  to  the  emperor,  as- 
and  he  even  prevailed  upon  that  prince  to  join  scmbled  a  council  at  Rome  in  the  same  year, 
his  troops  to  the  imperial  army.  This  new  co-  consisting  of  all  the  neighbouring  bishops,  which 
alition  immediately  advanced,  and  laid  siege  to  issued  a  decree,  not  only  declarative  of  the  law- 
Rome  I  when  the  pope,  finding  his  cause  hope-  fulness  of  worshipping  images,  but  command- 
less,  determined  to  deliver  himself  up  into  the  ing  them  to  be  worshipped  j  and  condemning 
bands  of  the  king  of  the  Lombards^  hoping  aa  heretics  all  who  did  not  worship  them»  or 
ihat,  by  an  appeal  to  his  known  humanity  and  taught  they  were  not  to  be  worshipped.  .  Ac- 
demencyy  he  might  succeed  in  .escaping  the  coiding.  to  the  Greek  historians  of  tlie.time. 
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'Gregory  also  pronounced  in  this  council  a  sen-  letter  he  sent  to  Constmtinople  by  Gregory,  a 
tciice  01  excommunication  against  the  emperor;  presbyter  of  the  Roman  church,  on  wbose 
but  as  the  Latin  historians,  who  then  lived  in  knowledge,  fiminas,  and  zeal)  he  thoughtthat 
Italy,  have  made  no  mention  of  such  a  trans-  he  might  entirely  depend.  But  when  the  pres- 
action,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  fonner  are  byter  arrived  at  Constantinople,  finding  that  the 
not  accurate  in  their  representation.  No  sooner  emperors  were  unalterably  determined  to  extir- 
was  the  emperor  informed  of  what  had  taken  pate  image  woiship,  and  to  spart  none  who  pre- 
place  at  Rome,  than,  highly  provoked  at  the  turned  to  defend  it,  he  thou^t  it  most  prudent 
pope's  arrogance  and  presumption,  but  still  to  return  to  Rome,  without  acquainting  the 
more  at  his  establishing  in  a  council  the  super-  emperors  or  their  ministers  vrith  his  arnval. 
stition  which  the  imperial  edicts  were  designed  When  he  unexpectedly  presented  himself  bc- 
to  abolish,  he  seized  on  the  rich  patrimonies  of  fore  the  pope,  that  pontiff  was  highly  provoked 
the  Roman  church  in  Sicily  and  Calabria  j  dis-  at  hta  pusillanimity,  which  he  called  dcaertion 
membcred  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  of  the  cause  of  God  and  his  church,  and  sum^ 
see  the  provinces  of  East  lUyrium ;  and  sub-  moned  a  council  to  determine  on  the  exemplary 
jected  the  whole  to  the  patriarch  of  Constant!-  punishment  which  he  considered  to  be  due  to 
nople.  By  thus  curtailing  the  power  of  the  his  crime.  The  pope  was  for  deposing  him; 
pope,  and  lessening  the  revenues  of  his  church,  but  moved  by  the  intercessions  of  the  members 
ne  wounded  him  in  the  most  tender  and  sensible  of  the  council  in  his  favour,  and  the  oScrs 
■  part ;  but  before  Gregory  had  time  to  ripen  any  which  he  made  to  atone  for  his  crime  in  what 
schemes  of  revenge,  he  died,  in  the  beginning  manner  soever  his  holiness  and  the  council 
of  the  year  73 1,  ^ter  he  had  governed  the  Ro-  should  judge  proper,  it  was  agreed  chat  he 
man  church  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  should  return  with  the  same  letter  to  Constanti- 
years.  We  know  nothingof  his  character,  ex-  iiople,  and  deliver  it  into  the  emperor's  own 
cepting  from  his  actions,  which  prove,  that  a  hands.  In  conformity  to  this  resolution  he  set 
zeal  for  exalting  the  power  and  dignity  of  his  out  a  second  time  for  the  imperial  city ;  but, 
tee,  arrogance,  and  superstition,  were  among  having  landed  in  Sicily,  he  was  arrested  by  the 
his  predominant  qualities.  Fifteen  of  his  "  Let-  imperial  officers,  the  letter  taken  from  him,  and 
ters,"  and  a  "  Memoir"  transmitted  to  his  le-  himself,  by  an  order  from  court,  sent  into 
gates  in  Bavaria,  containing  instructions  for  exile.  In  the  mean  time  the  pope  received  depu- 
their  guidance  in  managing  rhe  ecclesiastical  af-  ties  from  Boniface,  giving  an  account  of  theex* 
fairs  of  that  country,  are  inserted  in  the  s»di  traordinary  success  of  his  mission,  and  request- 
volume  of  the  "  Collectio  Conciliorumj"  and  ine  instructions  on  different  points,  some  of 
his  "  Liturgy,"  with  a  Greek  version  by  Gre-  which,  from  the  pope's  answers,  appear  to 
gory  Codinus,  was  printed  by  Morel  at  Paris,  have  been  of  a  momentous  nature  truly !  For 
in  1595.  and  is  to  be  found  m  the  second  vo-  his  holiness  gravely  prohibited  the  eating  of 
Jume  of  Fronton  du  Due's  "  Auctuarium."  horse-flesh,  and  requuvd  Boniface  to  impose 
'  Cave's  Hut.  Lit,  vol.  I.  suh  j*r.  Eiean.  Pla-  severe  penalties  upon  all  who  should  venture  to 
titia.  Dupin.  Mortr't.  StFwtr. — M.  taste  it ;  and  he  also  required  him,  as  far  as  lay 
GREGORY  IIL,  pope,  was  a  Syrian  by  in  his  power,  to  prevent  men  from  marrvin? 
lirth,  and  became  a  presbyter  of  the  Roman  more tl»n  twice.  In  the  year  73a  Gregory  neld 
church.  He  is  said  to  have  been  eminently  a  council  at  Rome,  in  which,  by  way  of  re- 
Jearned  for  his  time ;  skilful  as  an  expositor  of  Tcnge  upon  the  emperor  for  scndmg  hts  legate 
Scripture ;  and  much  admired  as  an  eloquent  into  banishment,  he  procured  t  decree  to  be 
and  impressive  preacher.  Upon  the  death  of  passed  establishing  the  worship  of  iowges,  and 
Gregory  II.  he  was  tinanimoudy  chosen  his  sue-  denounced  a  sentence  of  ezcommuoicatton 
cessor  by  the  Roman  people  and  clergy,  and  against  all  who  should  presume  to  pull  down, 
was  the  last  pontiff  whose  decree  of  election  destroy,  profane,  or  blaspheme  them.  After 
was  confirmed  by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.  He  the  meeting  of  that  council  he  attempted  to  send 
had  no  sooner  taken  possession  of  his  see,  than  a  second  letter  to  the  emperor,  which,  as  well 
be  declared  himself  a  determined  supporter  of  as  the  bearer,  met  with  a  similar  treatment  with 
the  wwship  of  images,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  the  preceding.  Gregory  now,  to  ugnalise  hk 
-  to  the  emperor  Leo,  and  his  son  Constantioe,  zeal  against  the  im^rial  edict,  expended  im- 
whom  be  had  taken  as  a  partner  in  the  empire,  mensc  sums  on  the  purchase  of  pictures  and 
exhorting  them  to  renounce  their  error>  and,  statues,  with  which  he  filled  ijie  churches  at 
like  dutiful  children,  to  return  into  the  bosom  Rome,  and  encouraged  the  people  in  the  daily 
of  their  mother  tbe  catholic  church.     Tlus  wonfaip  a£  them;  he.aba. caused  relics  to  be 
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broH^t  fromlaU  parti  to  Rome,  vhcre  lie  buih     the  following  year  he  overran  and  raraged  the 
a  magnificent  oratory  for  their  reception  and     whole  country,  and  afterwards  laid  siege  to  tl^ 


iporthip,  appoiatiac  tbem  an  appropriate  set-  capital.  In  this  extremity  Gregory,  after  deli- 
vice,  ^id  monks  viho  were  maintained  at  the  berating  to  what  power  he  could  apply  for  clE- 
«zpenoe  of  his  see- to  perform  it.     In  the  year     cacious  sucmur,  without  losing  tlie  influence 


753  he  resolved  to  make  one  more  eSbit  to-  which  be  had  acquired  at  Rome,  determined  u 
-wardi  the  conversion  of  the  emperor  i  and  with  '  have  recourse  to  the  celebrated  Cbarles  Martel, 
this  view  pcrsuldcd  the  people  of  Italy  to  act-  who  at  that  time  rated  France  widi  an  ahsolotc 
:dn:ss  a  mcnioiial  to  him,  representing  the  di^  sway,  under  the  title  of  Mayor  of  the  Falace. 
turbanccB  which  his  edict  had  occaeio»ed  in  the  Accordingly,  he  sent  a  solemn  legation  by  sea 
Wcit,andeameitlycntrcatitw  htm  to  relinquish  into  France,  with  the  keys  of  the  tomb  of  St. 
an  undertaking  which  they  uought  themselves  Feter,  at  that  time  in  great  request,  some  small 
bound  in  conscience  to  oppose.  This  meraorial^  pieces  or  filings  of  the  chain  with  which  St, 
tngether  with  letters  from  the  pope  to  the  em-  reter  was  supposed  to  have  been  bound  while 
peror  and  to  the  patriardi,  was  confided  to  the  prisoner  at  Roue,  and  other  presents.  Charlea 
care  of  some  of  the  -chief  men  of  die  Roman  received  the  legates  with  fiat  iesp«ct ;  but 
church,  and  the  dty  of  Rone,  who  set  out  -on  tbcir  solicitations  for  his  intciference  were  m 
their  voyage  to  Constantinople.  UoX  «n  their  vain,  because  Liatpraud  was  his  friend  andally, 
landing  in  Sicily,  they  were  stopped  by  the  and  because  that  Charles  was  satisfied  that  toe 
voimnuider  of  the  imperial  troops  in  that  inland,  Lombard  had  been  sufficiently  provoked  to  war- 
who  mok  their  papers  itom  them^confined  tbem  rant  his  hostiltty  against  the  pope.  When  Gre- 
fortome  months  in  prison,  and  then  ordered  gory  was  informed  of  the  ill  success  of  his  lega- 
them  ti>  be  conveyed  back  to  Italy,  threatening  tion,  he  wrote  pathetic  and  moving  letters  to 
CO  treat  them  as  rebcb  and  cncnues  to  the  em^  Charles,  urging  him,  from  every  jhous  considex- 
Iptmr  and  empire,  if  they  ever  set  foot  again  ia  ation,  to  undertake  the  relief  of  the  church ; 
that  bland.  but  without  being  able  to  ^Iter  his  deteriaiaa- 
in  the  mean  time  the  emperor  was  preparing  tion  of  remaining  neutral.  At  length,  iinding 
to  reduce  the  pope  and  die  Romans  to  obedience  that  pious  motives  had  no  effect  upon  Charles, 
by  force.  For  this  purpose,  in  the  year  734,  be  the  pope  resolved  to  appeal  to  his  ambition  ; 
^tted  out  a  formidable  fleet,  which,  when  it  haA  alidi  accordingly,  s«nt  a  second  solemn  legation 
jttst  ehiered  the  Adriatic  Gulph,  was  encoun-  into  FrancAi  with  proposals  which  he  knew 
teicd  by  a  violent  8tom^  by  which  the  greater  Would  be  acceptable  to  Charles,  and  incline 
part  of  It  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  design  him,  if  any  could,  to  afford  him  relief.  The 
of  the  expedition  quite  defeated.  Upon  this  propoeals  were,  that  the  pope  and  Romzi 
event,  the  people  of  Rmne,  at  the  instigation  of  ,  people  should  solemnly  renounce  tbeir  allegi- 
the  pope,  withdrew  tem  all  subjection  to  the  ance  to  the  emperor,  as  an  avowed  heretic,  and 
emperor^  and  formed  themselves  into  a  kind  of  persecutor  of  the  church ;  ijut  they  siiould  ac- 
Tepublic,  in  which  they  were  governed  by  ma-  knowledge  Charles  for  their  protector,  and  con- 
gistrates  appointed  by  Uieir  own  authority,  un-  fcr  on  him  the  consular  dignity  ;  and  that,  on  tl{e 
'der  the  pope,  not  as  their  prince,  but  only  as  -cfther  band,  Charles  should  engage  no  protect 
their  head.  From  this  time  to  the  year  74GI,  and  defend  the  pope,  the  Roman  churcn,  ami 
tiie  pope  and  people  of  Rome  appear  to  have  re-  the  people  -of  Rome,  against  the  Lombards,  and 
taincd  their  independence,  without  any  attempts  likewise  against  the  empcrm-,  shoiUd  they  by 
being  mode  on  thepart  of  the  emperor  to  bring  either  be  attacked  or  molested.  To  these  pr?- 
kb«m- again  under  his  authority.  But  in  the  posals  Charles  readily  assented,  determined,  ao 
year  just  mentioned  they  were  iirvolved  in  ho-  doubt,  to.  improve  the  advantages  whidi  tl>e 
«ti1ttics  with  Luitprand  king  of  the  Lombards,  title  ef  protlector  and  the  consular  digtiity  would 
tyAiing  to  thetuiwanantable  conduct  of  Gregory  f<ive  him  at  Rome.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  be- 
in  receivine  eotne  rebels  against  chat  prince  uito  twcen  Charles  and  the  pope  was  concluded,  and 
this  ]A«tectk>n)  and  re^smg  ^tbcr  to  deliver  piiblicly  nmified,  the  Lombards  found  it  pra- 
ihem  up,  or  to  oblige  them  to  witbdraw  &om  dent  to  raise  the  ti^e  of  Rome,  and  to  retire 
^otne.  IncetuMl  at  the  pontifi^s  bdnvioui,  within  their  own  dominions.  Gd-egory  did  net 
"And  perhaps  sedretly  Wtdl  pleased  that  it  aSsrd-  live  to  enjoy  die  fruits  of  bit  p<dicy,  which  m^- 
«d'htm^  plausible  preKsce  for  invading  the  Ro-  teri^y  contributed  to  the  separation  of  the  Itfi- 
•man  tietritoriett  Luitpnutd  drew  luB  forces  to^  lian  provinces  from  the  Gre<naa  empire,  as  he 
gethet)  and  immediately  began  to  make  eon-  ,  diedin  the  Idter  end  of  741,  after  a  pontificate 
<queBt8-en  th«  Roam  4Dhed<nn.    in  -thit.uid  of  between  ten  ttndebveiiyears.    Seveu"  Lei- 
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Mrs**  of  thU  pope  are  sxtant  in  die  fourth  vo-  were  induced,  at  Ins  powerful  recointnendflion* 

hime  of  the  "  Collect.  Coiicil."     Cav/s  Hut,  to  chooee  Bruno  for  thair  bishop.  He  had  been, 

Lit.  W.  /.  iub  sac,    Eicon.      Plai'ma.     Hufin,  educated  an  ecclesiastic,  and  is   said  to  have 

Moreri.     Boiier. — M.  been  at  that  time  only  twenty-four  years  of  age, 

GREGORY  IV.  pope,  was  a  native  of  but  of  an  aniiaUe  diitpoeition,  exemplary  hfe, 
Rome,  and  from  the  situation  of  a  presbyter  well  versed  in  the  learning  of  the  times,  vaA 
of  that  church,  was  raised  to  the  tiara  -on  the  universally  esteemed  for  his  eminent  virtues. 
4eath  of  pope  Valentine,  in  the  year  827.  He  At  his  ordination  he  assumed  the  name  of  Grc- 
a  commended  for  his  extraordinary  piety  j  of  ^ry  i  and  soon  afterwanis  -solemnly  croWned 
which  some  of  the  strongest  tcstimDnies  re-  Otho  emperor,  wbohsd  before  becn.only  styled 
corded,  are  his  repairing  and  adorning  churches,  king  of  Germany.  According  to  some  writen 
monasteries,  and  the  shHnes  of  saints,  and  he  held  a  council  in  the  first  year  of  his  pontifi- 
instituting  the  festival  of  All  Soult  day.  When  cate,  at  which  the  emperor  -was  present,  and 
the  <]uarrel  -took  p bee  between  the  empercff  ^  German  electoral  college  first  instituted; 
Lewis  le  debonnairr  and  his  sons,  Lotharius  but  the  whole  tenor  of  history  serves  to  shew* 
persuaded  the  pope  to  accompany  him  into  that  the  origin  of  that  college  must  be  referred 
France,  in  order  to  mediate  a  rcconciUation  to  a  much  later  date-  This  is  satisfactorily 
between  him  and  his  father.  That  artful  prince,  proved  by  Dr.  Robertgen,  in  the  iiliutrations 
however,  gave  out  that  his  holiness  was  satbfied  annexed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  -*'  Histoty  of 
of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and,  under  the  Charles  V."  Upoii  the  breaking  -up  -of  -this 
pretended  sanction  of  the  papal  approbation,  council,  Olho  returned  with  his  annytoGer-' 
perfected  the  plans  which  he  had  iormed  for  many,  having  first  made  the  Romans  &weaT 
driving  his  father  from  the  throne,  and  seizing  allegiance  to  him,  and  obedience  to  the  -pcpe. 
tia  empire.  When  the  prelates  who  were  Scarcely  had  the  Germans  repassed  the  AJps, 
■tcady  in  their  loyalty  to  the  emperor  were  in-  whenCrescendus,  a  man  of  considerable  wealth 
formed  that  the  pope  was  determmed  to  excom-  w»d  power,  who  aimed  at  the  soveccignty  of 
municate  him  and  his  friends,-  they  sent  him  a  Rome,  by  representing  to  the  citizens,  .that  it 
letter,  containing  a  strong  remonstrance  against .  was  unworthy  of  them  to  submit  to  a  foreigo 
his  countenancing  the  proceedings  of  an  un-  yoke,  or  to  accept  of  a  pope  forced  upon  them 
natural  rebel,  and  firmly  declared,  that  if  he  ul  opposition  to  their  inbJinatioht,  persuaded 
came  to  excommunicatC)  he  should  himself  them  to  revolt,  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the 
Tctum  excommunicated.  Whether  the  pope  emperor,  and  to  choose  himself  for  their  liead, 
was  privy  to  the  designs  of  Lotharius,  or  was  under  the  titles  of  consul  and  prince '  of  the  re- 
deceived  by  hiiN,  h  is  certain  that  his  presence  public.  These  events  obliged  Gregory  to  -fly 
with  that  prince  reduced  the  emperor  to  the  from  Rome,  in  order  to  insure  his  personal 
necessity  of  delivering  himself  up  into  the  hands  safety;  on  vrhich  occasion  Crescentius  declared 
of  the  rebels.  When  the  pope  had  served  this  '  the  see  vacant,  and  caused  one  Fhilagathus  to 
purpose,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Rome,  be  raised  to  it,  who  took  the  name  of  John  XVL 
where  the  best  action  performed  by  him,  that  Gregory  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  ^ria^ 
we  read  of,  was  his  rebuilding  and  (bitifying  where  he  held  a  council  in'  the  year  997,  ia 
ihe  city  of  Ostia,  as  a  protection  against  the  which  be  excommunicated  Cresceiniua,  as  wcQ 
descents  of  the  Saracens.  His  vanity  led  him  as  the  usurper  of  his  see,  and  all  their  accom- 
to  give  it  the  naaie  of  Gregoneptlh  1  but  it  soon  plicea.  This  sentence  was  confirraed  by  all  the 
resumed  its  ancient  ai^ellation,  by  which  it  is  bishops  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  in  the 
knows  to  this  day.  This  pope  died  in  844,  councils  which  they  assembled  for  that  rpuiposc 
after  presiding  over  the  Roman-church  rather  In  the  course  of -the  following  year,  Qtbo* 
more  tnan  sixteen  years.  Threeof  ids  "Inters"  prevailed  upon  by  the  intreaties  of  Gregory^ 
-joe  extant  in  the  scvcn^  volume  of  the  returned  to  Italy  'with  an  army,  and  advanced, 
*'  Collect.  Coneil."  Cav/j  Jiht.  Lit.  vet.  II.  together  with  the  p(^,  towards  Rome.  At 
/wA  .t0e.  Pbet.  Fiatina.  J)ufin.  Mortri.  their  approach,  JoIhi  betook  himself  toilightt 
iBfwrr. — M.  but  foiling  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  pope's 

GREGORY  y.^ope,  whose  original^Jiami  fiiends,wa94ieprived  of  his  sight,  andotherwise 

jwas    Brunt,    was  3    German    by    Uidi,    and  cruelly  mutilated.     When  thecity,  .on  account 

nephew   or  cousin  .to  the  emperor  Otho  IlL  of^awaticof  provision, wasobliged  tosurrctuler» 

That  prince  was  encamped   with  his  army  at  Crescentius  -with   the    garrison  withdrew    to 

]lwenna,whsn  pope  JohnX^.  died-in^odjon  the  castle  of  St.Angelo,  which  was  tajicn  bj 

which  «vent  U>e  xleigy  and  people  -<tf  Ronae  usault*  and  that  ambitious  man  anditisapcoaw 
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f'&cts  ^fMwiimously  eiecuted.    Cregoiy  being  tbia  council  i  wUh  vhtch  be  readilf  eomptiel^ 

thuB  restored  to  his  see,  convened  a  council  to  flatteiiiig  himself  that  the  king  hj  that  iaviutioa 

meet  at  Rome,  in  the  same  nar,  in  which  the  tacitlf    acknowledged   him    for  lawful  pope, 

nurriage  of  Robert  king  of  France,  with  Bcita,  But   when  he  made  his  appearance  there,  m 

widow  of  Odo  count  of  Champagne,  in  confor*  charge  was   preferred  ^iost  him  of  harinv 

aiity  to  a  canon  of  the  council  (^  TrulIo>  was  purchased  wiUi  a  sum  ofmoney  the  pontififsd 

dedared  incestuous  and  null,  because  that  Ro<  dignitv.     As  the  fact  was  too  notorious  to  be 

bert  had  been  godfather  to  one  of  Berta's  child-  denied,  he  confessed  the  charge  to  be  weU 

fen  I    Other  decrees  passed  by  it,  intended  to  founded,  and  quitting  his  chair,  divested  him- 

check  the  ambition  at^  avarice  of  the  dignified  self  of   bis   pontifical  ornaments    before  the 

clergy,    are    honourable    testimonies    to    the  council,  and  begging  forgivcncsis  renounced  all 

vigiboce  and  fidelity  with  which  Gregory  was  claim  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.     When  Henry 

4itpoaed  to   disdia^e  the  duties  of  his  high  returned  to  Germany,  he  carried  Gregory  wka 

^Ecc.     He  did  not  long  survive  the  meeting  of  him  as  a  prisoner,    and   in  that  country  he 

tiusconncil,  zshedied  la  the  beguunng  of  P99,  ended   his    days.      Piatuia.    Dufin*    Mtrtri, 

tfter  a  thott  pontificate  of  two  yean  and  five  Mtvier.—M. 

ncntthB.  Fosr  of  his  "  letters"  are  extant  in  the  GREGORY  VIT.  pope,  who  by  his  alnlitiec 

amthntemeof  the  **  Colkc  Condi."   A  fifth,  and  intrepidity  raised  the  Roman  see  to  the 

mnceming  the  privilegei  of    the  abbots    of  highest  pitch  of  power,   according  to  the  r»> 

MnsAfiyor,  may  be  found  in  the  fourth  vnlams  preseetations  of  most  historians,  was  the  son  of 

cf  Balm's  "  AGscdhnea."     Cav/t  Hist.  Lit.  a  carpenter,  and  bom  at  the  small  town  of  Soano^ 

vbL  II.  s^  MU.  Oil.    Platirta.    Di^m.  Aitrtri.  in  Tuscany.    His  original  name  was  HiidtbrmiiJf 

Soaar. — M.  by  which  he  is  frequently  known  in   h^tory, 

GREGORY  VI.  pope>  whose  name  facfine  He  received  his  education  at  Rome,  where  he 

hcassnmed  the  papacy  was  yoba  Gratiaa,  was  wis  much  esteemed  by  Benedict  IX.  and  Gie> 

m  native  of  Romev  and  doccnded  fion  one  of  gory  VI.,  on  the  latter  of  whom  he  atteodct^ 

die  most  opident  and  p<nrerfiil  families  in  that  when  after  his  deposition  he  was  sot  prisoner 

icty.     He  was  arch-priestof  the  Roman  dxis^  into  Germany.     After  the  de»th  of  Gregory, 

«hen  pope  Benedict  iX.,  who  had  rendered  tUdebrand  embraced  the  monastic  life  in  tM 

JuBneutae  object  of  universal  contempt  and  mooastery of Cluny^wherchistalentsraisedhim 

•hhocrence  by  bis  wickedness  and  debnicheiies,  to  the  post  of  prior.     He  contintK^  in   dm 

fbirad  it  necessary  to  resign  the  papal  d^nity,  tttuatien  tiU  Leo  IX.  raised  from  the  bishopric 

in  die  year  1045.    Thishedid  to  Joon  Gratian,  ofToulto  the  apostolic  see,  finding  him  well 

ftr  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  the  latter  ad-  acquainted   with  the   aSaire  of   the    Roman 

vancsd,  who,  without  any  previous   election,  church,  as  he  visited  the  nvmastery  inhis  vray 

book  possession  of  ^e  dianr  which  he  had  par-  to  Italy,  took  him  thence  with  him  to  Rooie. 

cfaasnl,  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VL     Some  By  that  pope  he  was  created  sub-deacon,  and 

dme  before  Benedict's  TesignatioB,  hb  infamom  by  ^cholas  IL  archdeacon   of   the   Roman 

ponduct  had  prorcfced  the  Ronums  to  insurrec-  church,  and  was  by  them,  as  well  as  by  Victor 

lion,  when  he  was  driven  ont  of  the  city,  and  II.  and  Alexander  II.,  emplayed  with  success 

John  bishop  of  Sabina  was  placed  in  the  papal  in  several  negociations.    Under  the  pontificate 

chair  in  hisstead,  under  the  name  of  Silvester  IIL  of  the  ktter  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  holy 

But  Benedict's  party  prevailing  again,  Silvester  tee,  and  had  the  absolute  admioiatration  of  all 

was  driven  ont,  in  his  turn,  after  he  had  worn  afi^rs,  both  ecclesiastical  aikl  civil,  as  well  as. 

Ihc  tiara  for  three  months,  and  Benedict  was  the  entire  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  tJK  abarck 

■nstOFed.     Upon  Gregory's3ccesnon,  therefore,  of  Rome.      The    inHueace    which    he    taa^ 

there  were  no  fewer   than  ^cc  persons,  who  saquendy  acquired  over  the  dergy  and  peoete 

were  pretenders  to  the  honour  of  being  sue-  of  Rome,  wiilreadily  be  conceived  rahave  bees 

tcEsors  of  St.  Peter.     In  this  scandalous  state  of  extensive  and  unrivalled.     Upon  the  death  of 

tbings,  Henry  in.,  king  of  Germany,  reGcdved  pme  Alexander,  in  1073,  Hildebtand  appointed 
<o  go  into  Italy  himself,  and  to  enquire  on  the  -  a  fast  to  be  kept,  and  prayers  to  be  o&red  in 

spot  into  the  conduct  of  the  popes,  and  the  £>r  three  days  together,   before  they  should  • 

state  of  the  church.     He  accorilingly  set  oat  proceed  to  the  election  of  ^a  new  pope.     Bst 

pwn  Germany,  and  arriving  at  Sutri  in  1046)  while  they  were  perfonsing  the  obsequies  of 

Mscmbled  a  council  at  that  city,  in  which  were  Alexander  in  the  Lateran  church,  on  the  ixf 

■ecscnc  almost  all  the  bishops  of  haly.     The  after  hifi  death,  ihe  assembled  pc^ulace  tumul- 

Caw  seitt  an  iuvilHticai,  to  Grsgory  D»]iieitde  at  hiaiiri.y  oiod  out  -mh  one  vnse^  "  UiUcfannA 
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i«  pope)    9t.  Peter  has   cfcosen  Hm :"   upon 
whhj)  he  was  immediately  laid  hold  of,  and 

f laced  br  force  upon  the  pontifical  throoe. 
ueh  at  least  is  the  account  which  he  himself 
gives  of  his  election.  But  others  say,  that  this 
tumult  was  raised  by  his  friends,  at  his  instiga- 
tton,  and  that  neither  the  cardinals,  aor  the 
clergy,  nor  the  most  considerable  men  among 
the  people,  had  any  share  in  his  election.  Be 
the  truth,  however,  what  it  may,  it  js  certain 
that  his  election  was  confirmed  -on  th^  same  day 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  and  people. 
His  next  object  was  to  obtain  the  confirmation 
cf  Henry  king  of  Germany.  With  this  view 
he  immediately  wrote  to  that  prince,  stating, 
with  much  affected  modesty,  the  deep  sense 
whicii  he  entertained  of  his  incapacity  for  so 
great  a  trust,  which  had  been  forced  upon  him 
greatly  against  his  inclination;  but  that  he 
Mumld  not  suffer  himself  to  be  consecrated 
Tvithout  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the  king. 
Upon  tkis  Henry  dispatched  count  Eberhard 
to  Rome,  to  enquire  into  the  circumstances  of 
die  election;  and  upon  receiving  his  representa- 
tion, consented  to  a  measure  wiich  he  knew  it 
would  be  fruitless  to  oppose,  as  Hildebrand's 
influence  was  much  more  powerful  at  Rome 
than  his  own.  Our  new  pontiff  was  now  first 
Mduned  presbyter,  and  then  bishop ;  on  wiiich 
occasion  he  took  ihe  name  of  Gregory,  out  of 
respect  to  die  memory  of  Gr^ry  VL  He 
was  the  last  pope,  the  decree  of  whose  election 
was  transmitted  to  the  emperor  or  king  before 
his  consecration,  or  who  was  consecrated  in  the 
presence  of  the  imperial  envoy. 

No  sooner  did  Gregory  find  himself  in  Ae 
possession  of  the  pontifical  throne,  than  he  en- 
gaged in  the  most  bold  and  daring  schemes  for 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see 
and  enricning  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  and 
was  enabled,  by  the  circumstances  znd  t^e 
superstition  of  the  times,  to  succeed  in  them  to 
an  astonishing  degree.  He  conceived  tJie  de- 
ngn,  not  only  of  emancipating  the  church  from 
all  subjection  to  princes,  but  of  subjecting  all 
princes  to  the  church,  and  the  whole  churcn  to 
bis  see  i  of  constituting  himself  supreme  judge 
and  ^ermmer  of  all  afiairs,  hoA  ecclesiastical 
and  civil ;  the  di^Ofler  not  only  of  archbishop- 
rics, bidioprics,  and  other  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices, but  of  kingdoips,  Kates,  and  the  revenues 
of  indindttalt ;  and,  in  fact,  sole  and  despotic 
monarch  of  the  earth  in  temporals  as  well  as 
sptrituah.'  And  his  qualifications  and  Character 
were  spch  as  were  adapted  to  the  designs  which 
he  had-formed;  He  was,  as  Mosheim  has  welt 
ikscnbed'  biiB>  ^'Ttaia  of  uacomouni  geiriuS)' 


whose  ambtti<»i  In  fomsing  the  ihost  ar^doiu 
projects  was  equalled  by  his  deiterity.in  bring- 
ing them  into  execution ;  sagacious,  crafty,  an^ 
intrepid,  nothing  could  escape  his  penetration, 
defeat  his  stratagems,  or  dauftl  his  courage  j 
haughty  and  arrogant  beyond  all  measure  j  ob- 
stinate, impetuous,  and  intractable}  he  looked 
u^  to  the  summit  of  universal  empire  with  k 
wistful  eye,  and  laboured  up  the  steep  ascent  ■ 
with  uninterrupted  ardour  and  invincible  per- 
severance ;  void  of  all  princhile,  and  destitute 
of  every  pious  and  virtuous  deling,  he  suffered 
little  restraints  in  his  audacious  pursuits  froro 
the  dictates  of  religion,  or  tjie  remonstrances  ot 
conscience."  In  the  first  year  of  his  ponti^- 
cate,  Gregory  began  to  execute  the  aesignii 
which  he  had  planned.  As  he  was  informed 
tfiat  great  disorders  prevailed  in  the  statCM 
ecclesiastical  concerns  ill  France,  that  the 
churches  and  monasteries  were  plundered  wit^ 
impunity,  and  that  the  king  himself  had  a  share 
in  tiie  plunder,  he  wrote  to  that  prince,  Philip  I,, 
reproaching  him  in  very  bitter  terttis  as  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  these  abuses,  and  threat- 
ening him  with  the  censures  flf  the  diurch  if 
he  did  not  redress  them.  The  boldness  of  his 
letter  induced  Philip  to  send  assurances  to  his 
holiness,  that  from  that  time  he  should  have 
no  occasion  to  complain  of  his  conduct.  As 
Landri  archdeacon  of  Autan  had  by  the  dergjt 
and  people  been  unanimously  chosen  their 
bishop,  and .  the  king  himself  had  approved  of 
his  ejection,  but  would  not  grant  him  the  ih- 
Tcstiturc  without  being  paid,  for  it,  the  pope, 
with  his  letter  to  the  king,  sent  one  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  and  another  to  the  bishop  of 
Chalons,  ordering  them  to  let  the  king  know, 
that  if  he  did  not  allow  the  archdeacon  of 
Autun  to  take  possession  of  his  see,  without 
fee  or  itward,  he  would  proceed  against  him 
according  to  the  canons,  and  that  the  king 
should  either  "  cease  from  his  simoniacal  con- 
duct, or  the  realm  of  France,  struck  by  a 
general  anathema,  should  withdraw  from  his 
obedience,  unless  they  rather  chose  to  renounce 
their  Christianity,"  In  this  instance,  likewise, 
Philip  found  it  prudent  to  give  way. 

Among  the  various  plans  which  Gregory 
had  formed  for  raising  the  church  to  a  state  of 
supremacy  and  independence,  were  that  of 
compelling  the  clergy  to  the  strict  observance  of 
celibacy,  which  several  of  his  predecessors  had 
attempted  without  success,  and  the  entire  ex, 
tirpation  of  simony.  In  order  to  carry  then) 
into  Mecution,  he  held  a  council  at  Rome  in 
Ac  vear  1074,  in  which  the  laws  of  former 
pottDfi  against  «mony  were  renewed  aod'ooii- 
3x2 
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firmed,  and  the  buTmg  or  GelEng  of  ecclesiuti-  siascics  at  had  been  guilty  of  timoniaetl  pne- 
e^  benefices  prohifciteo  in  the  aevcrest  manner,  ticcs.  Accordingly  four  prelates  were  dispatdi- 
It  was  also  decreed  in  the  same  council,  that  ed  into  Germany  with  powers  to  hold  such  s 
the  sacerdotal  orders  should  abstain  from  mar-  council,  and  were  recnvcd  by  the  king  with  aQ 
riagc ;  and  that  such  of  them  as  had  already  the  respect  that  was  due  to  their  <£aracter  g 
wives  or  concubines,  should  immediately  dis-  but  nnther  he  nor  the  German  biahops  would 
miss  tbem>  or  quit  the  priestly  o£ce.  The  permit  them  to  assemble  a  council,  though  ther 
former  of  these  decrees,  however  called  for  by  applauded  his  holiness's  zeal  for  the  extirpation 
equity  and  good  policy,  had  to  encounter  much  of  simony,  and  promised  to  concur  with  him  ia 
opposition  from  tlic  laity  ;  and  the  latter  was  preventing  that  evil  for  the  future.  The  pon- 
every-wherc  strenuously  opposed  by  the  clergy.  tifF  was  highly  exasperated  at  this  restraint  on 
"When  the  law  enjoining  celibacy  on  the  priests  the  execution  of  his  designs,  but  had  the  art 
vas  published,  they  complained  loudly  of  its  to  dissemble  for  the  present,  and  wrote  xa 
cruelty  and  severity.  Tltey  did  not  scruple  obliging  letter  to  the  king,  thanking  him  for  the 
even  to  call  the  pope  a  heretic,  for  insisting  on  kindjiess  and  respect  with  which  he  had  receir- 
a  practice  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  our  ed  his  legates.  At  the  same  time  he  acquainted 
Saviour  and  his  apostles.  Many  of  the  eccle*  htm  with  his  design  of  assembling  a  numerous 
tiastics,  and  especially  of  the  Milanese  priests,  council  at  Rome  in  the  following  year,  and 
chose  rather  to  quit  their  benefices  than  their  begged  that  he  would  oblige  Sic  German 
wives.  Arid  the  proceedings  of  Gregory  ap-  bishops  to  repair  to  it.  At  the  titnc  appointed 
peared,  to  tlie  wiser  part  of  those  who  approved  that  council  assembled,  when  Gregory  pro- 
of the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  "  unjust  and  ceeded  in  the  execution  of  his  grand  project* 
eriminalintworespects/'saysMoshcim;  "first,  with  greater  impetuosity  and  vehemence  than 
in  that  his  severity  fell  indiscriminately  and  ever.  For  besides  confirming  the  law  of  celi- 
wlth  equal  fury  upon  the  virtuous  husband  bacy  under  still  severer  penalties,  he  not  only 
and  the  Ticentious  rake ;  that  he  dissolved,  and  excommunicated  several  German  and  Italian 
that  with  a  merciless  hand,  the  chastest  bonds  prelates  and  five  of  the  king's  ministers  for 
of  wedlock,  and  thus  involved  husbands  and  simony,  but  proceeded  to  a  more  daring  mea- 
wives,  with  their  tender  ofispring,  in  disgrace,  sure,  and  procured^  a  decree  to  be  passed,  wliich 
perplexity,  anguish,  and  want.  The  second  pronounced  an  anathema  against  all  who  should 
tiling  criminal  in  the  measures  taken  by  this  receive  the  investure  of  a  bishopric,  abbacy,  or 
pontiff  was,  that  instead  of  chastening  die  mar-  any  other  ecclesiastical  dignity  from  the  hands 
ried  parties  with  wisdom,  moderation,  and  ac-  of  a  layman,  and  also  aeain^  those  by  whom 
cording  to  the  laws  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  investiture  should  be  performed.  This 
whose  nature  is  wholly  spiritual,  he  gave  them  decree  was  a  declaration  of  war  againjst  all 
over  to  the  civil  magistrate  to  be  punished  as  christian  princes.  The  custom  of  investiture 
disobedient  and  unworthy  subjects,  with  the  had  belonged  to  them  by  immemotbl  prescrip- 
loss  of  their  substance,  and  with  the  most  tion,  and  they  claimed  it  as  their  undoubted 
shocking  marks  of  undeserved  infamy  and  dis-  right.  It  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  jewels 
grace."  As,  however,  none  of  the  European  in  their  crown,  and  what  no  pope  had  ever 
Sings  and  princes  concerned  themselves  so  disputed.  But  Gregory,  though  he  could  not 
much  about'  the  marriages  of  the  clergy  as  to  imagine  that  they  would  tamely  part  with  this 
maintain  their  cause,  they  were  forced  to  sub-_  right,  thought  it  a  point  well  worth  contending 
nut,  and  thus  became  formed  into  a  body  with  for;  well  worth  all  tlie  confusion,  civil  wars, 
fiuerestsentirely  distinct  from  those  of  society  at  and  bloodshed,  which  such  a  decree  might 
large,  and  devoted  to  theaggrandiscment  of  their  occasion;  aince  he  should,  by  carrying  it  into 
head,  the  pontiff.  The  decree  which  was  execution,  engross  to  himself  the  disposal  of 
levelled  against  the  extirpation  of  simony,  how-  the  whole  wealth  of  the  church,  and  thus  make 
ever,  had  to  struggle  with  more  formidable  ob-  the  clergy  every-where  independent  of  their 
Stacles.  Besides  sending  circular  letters  to  all  princes,  iind  dependent  upon  himself  alone.. 
the  European  bishops,  enjoining  the  strictest  Gregory  took  cave  immediately  to  acquaint  the 
ebcdttnce  to  that  and  the  former  decree  on  the  king  witJi  this  decree,  reproaching  him  at  th^ 
subject  of  celibacy,  under  the  severest  penal^  same  time  with  still  employing  those  ministers, 
ties,  Gregory  determined  to  send  legates  to  whom  he  had  excommunicated,  and  with. 
Henry  IV^,  king  of  Germany,  to  engage  that  quScting  the  bishops  whom  he  had  deposed  t<^ 
prince  to  summon  a  council  in  that  country,  coiitinue  in  their  sees.  A^  the  cloii^^  his  letter 
for  the  ttial  and  fiunishmeat  of  such.ccck-  ontUiaoc<^4»OD,iainK4eut^gua£e^  Ig;  {oxIm^ 
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^  ijag  from  that  time  to  meddle  at  all  with  be  set  the  pope  at  liberty,  who  was  recdied  \n 

ecclesUsttcal  prefermentB,  to  grant  investitureSf  the  people  with  loud  shouts  of  joy,  and  at  hu 
or  dispose  of  vacant  churches,  upon  any  pre-  request  attended  by  them,  covered  as  he  was 
tence  whatsoever,  and  threatened  him  with  ex-  with  blood,  to  the  church  whence  he  was 
communication,  if  he  did  not  comply  with  the  taken,  to  end  the  service  which  he  had  beguo 
decrees  which  banished  such  practices  from  the  the  night  before.  The  king  had  hitherto  care- 
church.  Heniv  felt  high  resentment  against  fully  avoided  coming  to  an  open  rupture  with 
the  pontiff  for  the  arrogance  and  ambition  which  the  pope,  lest  be  should  raise  new  disturbance* 
he  discovered,  but  thought  it  prudent  to  dissem-  in  Germany  before  the  Saxons  were  reduced ; 
ble  for  a  while,  as  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  but  having  this  year  gained  a  complete  victory 
the  Saxons,  and  upon  the  point  of  marching  over  them,  he  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  the  papu 
against  them.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  pope,  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  his  crown- 
acknowledging  that  he  had  done  amiss  in  Accordingly,  he  named  several  bishops  to  such 
exposing  ecclesiastical  benefices  to  sale,  but  sees  as  were  vacant,  and  even  expelled  from 
promisM  amendment  In  that  respect ;  that  he  thcJr  sees  some  prelates  whom  the  pope  mthout 
would  cause  the  decrees  against  simony  and  his  knowledge  had  appointed  to  fill  them>. 
the  marriages  of  the  clergy  to  be  punctually  nominating  others  in  taeir  room.  Had  Henrf 
complied  with ;  and  that  upon  his  return  from  been  properly  seconded  by  the  German  princes,, 
Saxony  he  would  send  an  cmbassv  to  Rome,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  succeeded  in  curbing 
to  settle  every  matter  in  dispute  Dctween  bis  the  ambition  of  the  pontiff;  but  unfortunately^ 
holiness  and  himself,  to  their  mutual  8ati»-  this  was  not  the  case.  A  considerable  numbor. 
faction.  of  those  princes,  and  among  others  the  state). 

In  the  mean  time  a  conspiracy  was  formed  of  Saxony,  were  his  declared  or  secret  enemies^ 
at  Rome  against  the  pope,  from  which  he  This  circumstance  was  favourable  to  Gregftry's. 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  It  is  supposed  designs,  and  determined  him  not  to  lose'  me. 
to  have  been  projected  by  Guibert  archbishop  opportunity  which  their  discords  and  jealousieo 
of  Ravenna,  who,  from  tbe  favour  in  which  he  afforded,  to  extend  his  own  authonty,  and  to 
Stood  with  Henry,  had  reason  to  expect  that  he  depress  that  of  the  king.  After  writing  to  himK 
should  be  appointed  to  the  pontifical  chair,  if  therefore,  letters  of  remonstrance  and  cxhoita;^ 
Gregory  could  be  removed  out  of  the  way.  tion,  to  which  Henry  paid  no  regard,,  in  tlie. 
The  person  employed  to  put  it  in  execution  year  107(5  the  pope  sent  legates  into  Germany,, 
was  Cincius,  son  of  the  prefect  of  Rome,  who  to  summon  him  to  appear  at  Rome,  in  order  to. 
on  some  account  had  been  excommunicated  and  give  an  account  of  his  conduet,  and  to  clear: 
imprisoned  by  the  pope.  Having  made  his  hitnself  from  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge.  Th& 
escape,  he  became  the  willing  instrument  of  a  legates  added,  that  if  he  did  not  obey  the  sum- 
scheme  wluch  promised  him  the  sweets  of  mons,  and  appear  on  the  appointed  day,  he 
revenge.  He  therefore  secredy  raised  a  bodv  of  should  immediately  be  cut  off  by  an  anathema 
armed  men,  wiih  whom  he  suddenly  rubied  from  the  body  of  the  apostolic  church.  Such 
into  the  church  where  Gregoty,  in  his  pontifical  arrogant  treatment  the  high,  spirit  of  the  king 
tobes,  was  performing  mass  ob  the  night  of  could  not  biook,  nor  the  haughtiness  of  tha 
Christmas-day,  and  falling  upon  him,  beat  him  legates  who  brought  the  insolent  message^ 
unmercifully,  gave  him  a  large  wound  in  the  whom  he  ordered  to  be  driven  from  his  preseocfl 
forehead,  and  dragged  bim  by  the  hair  out  of  with  ignominy.  He  next  determined  to  assem^ 
the  church,  whence  he  was  carried  to  the  ble  a  council  of  German  bishops,  at  Worms, 
house  of  Cincius,  with  the  design,  as  was  without  delay,  in  order  to  .  concert,  ■  as '  he  ia« 
supposed,  of  conveying  him  out  of  Rome-  formed  them  in  his  summons,  proper  measurei 
But  the  magistrates  being  immediately  informed  against  a  man,whose  whole  conduct. shewed  tbilt 
of  what  had  happened,  the  alarm  was  spread  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to  G^bjpct  church 
ever  all  the  quarters  of  the  city,  and  tbe  h^use  and  state  to  his  lawless  and  arbitrary  wiU..  Thft 
of  Cipcius  was  soon  surrounded  by  an  enraged  council  met  at  the  tin^e  and  pktce  appointed 
populace,  who  threatened  to  put  him  and.  his  whtn  a  charge  of  numerous  .flagitious.pntctice* 
accomplices  to  the  swoid,  if  he  did  not  ii^  being  prcfetred  against  Gregory,  a  dqcre^  wai 
mediately  give  the  pope  his  freedom.  Intimir  passed  deposing  hiin  froo)  the  pt^iificate^.Q^ 
dated  at  their  menaces,  Cincius  threw  hiquctf  which  he  was  declared  unworthy,, aMtfinqrdff 
at  the  pontiff's  feet,  and  upon  re^^ving  a  pror  was  issued  outfor,  the  election  of  an^w  p^iti^ 
niee  of  forgiveness  on  condition  (^visiting,,  by  The  sentence  of  th^council^f  Worms  vk|s,  br 
vaj^f  geoance,  the  hqljr  plaie^s  at  JeiuMl«m)    Utejua^'tptd^  mmv^tfiiyttmmutieAio.ilit 
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bfeliops  of  Lombardy,  and  of  tfee  tnarcTw  of  the  pontiff.     The  Jcttew  also  wWA  Gregory 

Ancona,  who,  assembling   at  Pavla,  not    only  vrote  to  Germany,  produced  all  the  effects  that 

cenfirmed  it,  but  swore  upon  the  Gospels  that  he   could  wish   from   them.     Several  of  the 

they  would  no  longer  acknowledge  Gregory  for  bishops,  even  some  who  had   assisted  at  the 

pope.    Tliis  sentence,  together  with  letters  from  council  of  Worms,  withdrew  from  the  king's 

the  king   and    coundl  of  Worms,  were  by  a  communion  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  he  had 

trusty  agent  sent  to  Rome,  where  they  were  been  excommunicated  by  the  pope  in  council, 

delivered  into  the  pope's  hands  while  presiding  The  Suabian  princes,  with    duke  Rodojph  at 

at  the  opening  of  a  council  which  he  had  sum-  their  head,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  duke  of 

monad  to  meet  in  that  city.     Gregory  received  Carinthia,  and  the  bishops  of  Wurtzburgh  and 

this  sentence,  of  which  the  purport  was  pro-  Worms,  revolted  against  Henry  j  and  the  Saion 

claimed  by  the  agent  aloud,  so  as  to  be  heard  princes,  whose  former  quarrels  with  the  king 

by  die  whole  assembly,  with  wonderful  calmness  had  ktely  been  terminated  by  their  defeat  and 

and   self-possession,    and  by  his   interference  submission,    followed    their    example.      This 

prevented  the  agent  from  falling  a  sacrifice  to  formidable  confederacy  encouraged  the  pope  to 

the  fury  of  some  of  his  zealous  friends.     But  think  of  raising  some  other  persoii  to  the  throne^ 

tke  nest  day,  having  caused  the  king's  letter,  and  in  the   room   of  Henry;  and   he  accordingly 

that  of  the  council  of  Worms,  to  be  read,  and  wrote  another  letter  to  the  princes,  bishops,  an4 

Acited  the  highest  resentment  of  the  council  by  people  of  Germany,  empowering  them  to  choose 

dp  inflaming  speech  against  the  king  and  the  another  king,  if  Henry  did  not,  by  a  sincere 

bwhope,  he  thundercdout.whhgreatsolemnity,  repentance,    render  himself  worthy  of  being 

i  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  king ;  replaced  on  the  throne,  which  he  had  forfeiiea 

declared  him  deposed  from  the  throne  of  his  by  his  disobedience  to  the  apostolic  sec.     Upon 

aneertotsi  and  impiously   took  upon   him  to  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  confederate  princes 

tttsBolre  the  oadi  of  allegiance  which  hia  sub-  and  bishops  held  a  numerous  diet  at  Tribur, 

JMts  had  taken  to  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  near  Mentz,  when  they  came  to  a  resolution 

At  the  same  time  he  excommunicated  by  name  to  refer  all  matters  in  dispute  to  a  diet  of  the 

aome  of  the  Ushops  who  had  been  most  active  whole  cmpur,  to  be  assembled  at  Augsburg  in 

at  the  council  of  Worms,  and  the  other  bishops,  the  foUowmg  year,  at  which  the  pope  should  be 

both  Germaii  and  Lombard,  he  cut  off  from  tne  present  in  person,  who,  after  hearing  both  sides, 

communion  ©f  the  church,  and  threatened  with  should  pronounce   definitive  sentence.     Li  the 

sui  anathema,  if  they  did  not  within  a  limited  mean  time  they  declared  the  king  suspended 

■(iHie  reftent  of  their  wickedness,  and  return  to  from  his  royal  dignity,  and  added,  that  if  he 

(heir  duty.     Upon  the  rising  of  the  council,  did  not  obtam  absolution  before  the  anniversary 

Gregory  took  care  to  acquaint  the  whole  world  of  his  excommunication,  he  should  be  for  ever 

with  the  decree,  and  within  a  few  days  after-  excluded  from  the  throne.     Henry  now  found 

itards  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  bishops,  lords,  himself  so  generally  deserted  in  Germany,  that 

aftdf«ithfulofthcy«rfeBirkingdom,injustifica-  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  ignominious 

^n  of  his  conduct  towards  the  king,  and  ex-  terms  prescribed  by  the  diet,  and  was  advised 

horting  Aam  to  join  him  against  the  enemies  of  by  his  friends  to  go  into  Italy,  to  implore  in 

St  Peter  and  his  church,  declaring  all  cxcom-  person  the  clemency  of  the   pontiff,  and  to 

awnicated  who  should  side  with  the  deposed  procure  his  absolution  at  any  rate,  before  the 

prince.  meeting  of  the  diet  at  Augsburgh.    To  this 

■    War    being  thus   declared  on  both   sides,  degrading  advice  Henry  yielded,  and  with  his 

GregAry  Mnitted   no   measures    necessary  to  wife  and   infant  son,  after  sustaining  uncom- 

UnntdWD  bis  party,  and,  aided  as  he  was  by  mon  hardships  in  the  passage  of  I^e  Alps  amidst 

the  snperstition  of  the  times,  as  well  as  the  the  rigours   of  an  extremely  severe    winter, 

leecnhnent  of  several  prineei  whom  Henry  had  arrived  in  Italy.     He  was  there  qieedily  attended 

disobliged,  or   who  wished  to   ^ake  off  his  by  the  counts  and  bishops  of  Lombardy,  who 

w^otily,  soon  created  »  formidable  body  of  encouraged  him  to  revenge  the  treatment  which 

tonfederates  in  his  support.     He  first  brought  he  had  received  from  the  pope,  and  offered  to 

ever  three  princcs«8  t<J  hia  party  }  one  of  wh«m  aasist  him  with  men  as  welFas  money.     In  thp 

Was  the  king's  mother,  and  the  others  his  aunt,  mean  time  Gregory  had  proceeded  as  f?r  as 

the  duchess  Beatrix,  and  his  cousin-german  the  l«nbardy  in  his  way  to  Augsburg,  attended 

couAtvs  Mathilda.     The  two  last  were  very  by  the  countess  Mathilda,  whose  close  intimatj 

'  ««w«rful'  in  Italy,  where  they  had  large  esutes,  with  Gregory  afibrded  too  roudk  reatpa  foj 

wid  i^Ae  cotiKly  derotcd  *•  dte  itHCKBts  of  prepagating  nuny  scatidaloift  icpont.  '  tXpon 
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^ttring  of  the  king's  arrtTa]^  aod  of  dw  tecop- '  AoaU  give  upon  the  accusations  aiade  apimt 

tion  which  he  had  met  with  fmra  hia  lulian  him  i  and  that  in  die  mean  time  he  should  oat 

aubjects,  the  pope  retired,    hy  the  advice  of  assume  the  title  of  king,  or  wear  the  ornaments 

Mathilda,  to  the  strong  hold  of  Canosa*  in  the  or  exercise  the  functions  of  royalty.     When  the 

diocese  of  Keggio,    which  belonged  to  h^r,  Lombard  lards  heard  of  the  treatmem  which 

where  he  was  guarded  by  her  troops.     While  the  kin^  had  met  with,   and  his  opprobrious 

Gregory  costinucd  in  this  fortress,  many  Ger-  conrencion,  they  were  highly  iacensed  not  oalf 

onn  bishops,  xs  well  as  laymen,  who  had  been  ;^ainst  the  pope,  but  against  Henry,  whoa 

OzeoRununicatcd  for  taking  part  with  the  king,  they  accused  of  cowardice   and  treachery,  in 

rqiaired  to  hjm  barefooted,  clothed  is  hiir-  forsaking    his    best    friends,    and    spbtnittin^ 

cloth,  to  pray  for  absolution   and  forgiveneM,  meanly  to  beg  absolution  of  a.  man  whom  thcf 

jiiach  they  did  not  obtain  without  sidMoitting  were  determmed  no  longer  to  iickriowledge  as 

to  severe   peoanoe   and    mortification.      The  their  spiritual  head.     I'hey  wOuld«venhav«' 

pontiff'also  soon  e&)oyed  the  malignant  pleasure  proceeded  to  depose  lum,  and  to  place  his  son^ 

of  seeing  the  king  added  to  the  number  <^  his  yet  an  infant,  on  the  throne,  had  he  aot  ap- 

humUiated  suppliants.     For  Henry,  instead  of  peased  their  rcsentmeat  by  breaking  his  conveil- 

|>iitting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  which  tion  with  the  pope,  resumiof  his  title  and  othw 

die  Italian  lords  had  assembled  to  assist  him  iin  marks  of  royalty  which  he  had  hid  doim,  a>ad 

rerci^iDg  his  injuries  on  the  pope,  vt^nt  with  pdtting  himseti  at  the  bead  of  their  forces  to- 

a  small  retinue  to  a  place  'm  the  vicinity  of  support  his  injured  rights,  aad  check  the  pc^'a 

Caaota,  and  from  thence  sent  deputies  to  Gre-  immoderate  ambition.     When  the  confederata 

goiy,  to  ae^mkit  him  with  his  arrival  in  Italy  |  German  princes  heard  of  this  change  of  conduct 

and  also   tnmbly  to   implore    his    holiness's  in  Huiry,  they  assembled  at,foTcheim,  in  the 

abflolutton,  dedariaf^  his  wtltwgifess  to  keep  his  beziilnil^  of  thb  year  1077,  aed  elected  R»> 

ceown  or  tesign  it,  »  he  should  by  him  be  doTph,  duke  of  Soabia,  kinjg  in  hii  place.    In 

feund  guiky  or  faMsocntt  of  the  crimes  laid  to  ihe  me^n  thne  Gregory,  sensible  that  the  forces 

ftfS  charge.     AftcrmiK^diiHcultyth^  pope  was  of  Mathilda  alone   would  not  enable  hiAi  to 

■cevailed  upon  to  admit  the  king  to  his  presencet  make  head  against  those  of  the  king  is  the  ^f- 

aat  not  btffnrc  he  had  passed  throu^  a  seene  proa<4iing  ooMett,  left  Canosa,  aod  returned  to 

of  btmiliatioo,  which  displayed  as  much  mean-  Rome;    whence   he  afterwards    undertook  s 

ness  on  his  part,   as  it  did  hardhearKdness,  journey  into  Apulia,  where  he  entered  into  tr 

pride,  and  onmanly  tyranny,  on  the  part  of  the  treaty  with  Robert  Gaiscaid,  and  the   other 

pocti£     For  upon  Henry's  arrival  at  die  outer  Norman  chiefs,  whom  he  engaged  to  defend 

gate  of  the  fortress,  he  was  told  by  the  guards  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  see.    With  the 

that  he  must  dismiss  all  his  attendants,   and  assistance  of  his  new  allies,  and  the  troops  of 

•oterafene.     At  the  next  gate  he  was  required  Mathilda,  the  pontiff  was  enabled  successfully 

to  divest  himsdf  of  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  to  maintain  his  cause  ki  Italy  against  the  hora- 

to  put  on  a  coarscwoollentunic;  in  which  dress,  bards,,  while  Henry  was  carrying  on  the  war  ilk 

and  bar^xited,  he  was  suScred  to  stand  for  Germany  against  Itodolph.  aod  the  confedetfate' 


three  ifhole  days  at  a  third  gate,  exposed  to  the  prjiKes.  In  the  years  1O78  and  1079,  Gregory 
<everitT«f  the  weather,  fasting  from  morning  held  councils  at  Rome,  in  whi(^  several  bisMtps 
till  nignt,  and  imploring  the  mercy  of  God  and    Verc  excommunicated  and  deposed,   for   sup- 


die  pope.     At  length,  the  persons  of  disnnction  pimiing  the  cause   of  Heni-y,  and  Berenger's    ' 

who  were  with  Gregory,  greatly  affected  at  tlie  opinion    relating   to    the   Eucharist   was   con- 

tuferings  of  the  king,  began  to  complain  of  the  demned,  as  we  have  already  noticed  in  tlie  Lifier 

Mtparalleled  scvexity  of  the  pope,  which  they  of  that  celebrated  man.     In  the  mean  time  the 

justly  said  was   more  becoming  a  tyrant  than  war  was  proceeding  between  Henry   and  the 

an  apostolical  ^ther  or  judge.     These  com-  confederates  in  Germany,  with  various  success^ 

faints  the  countes»  Mathilc^  freely  reported  until  the  latter  having   gained   an   important 

tothepopc;  when  he  thought  proper  to  consent  victory,  Gregory,  in  a  council  held  at  Rome' 

Aat  the  king  should  he  admitted  to  him  on  the  in  i03o,  excommunicated  anew  the  vanquished 

taurrii  day.     At  that  meeting  between  Gregory  prince,    and  sending  a   crown    to    Rodolph^ 

and  Henry,  the  lordly  pontiff  with  much  di EG-  declared  him   the  lawful   king   of  Germany, 

mlty  granted  the  king  ^>aolutioa,  after  he  had  Henry,  however,  was  soon  in  a  capacity  again 

Bubunbed  to  very  degrading  terms,  and  among  to  take  the  field  with  a  powerful  army,  and 

edteit^  that  he  vrould  submit  to  the  judgment  having  gained  several  advantages  over  his  riva^ 

iiKiato4he  fofc^  at  a  time  and  place  <qipoiiued,  tesalved'  that  -the  new  tnsult  which  the  pt^ 
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IraiJ  passed  upon  him  should  not  go  unpunish- 
ed.- Accordingly  he  summoned  a  council  of 
fierman  bishops  to  meet  at  Mentz,  who  ad - 
jbunicd  their  sessions  to  Brixen,  in  the  Tirol, 
■where  they  were  joined  by  many  of  the  Italian 
bishops,  and  German  and  Italian  princes.  In 
this  council  Gregory  was  accused  of  over- 
Ktting  the  hierarchy,  and  making  himself  sole 
monarch  of  the  church  i  uicouraging  sedition 
and  rebellion;  persecuting,  excommunicating, 
and  deposing  a  peaceable  king,  and  placing  a 
rebel  on  the  throne.  For  these  crimes  they 
wnanimously  decreed  that  he  should  be  deposed, 
and  another  chosen  in  his  room ;  and  they  were 
equally  unanimous  in  electing  Guibert  arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna  to  that  dignity,  who  on  his 
Subsequent  consecration  took'  the  name  of  Cle- 
ment III. 

•-  -  This  election  was  followed  soon  afterwards  by 
an  event  which  gave  an  advantageous  turn  to 
Ae  affairs  of  Henry,  and  threw  the  Romans, 
ind  such  of  the  Italians  who  adhered  to  Gre- 
gory, into  no  little  consternation.  This  was 
the  entire  defeat  of  Rodolph,  in-  an  obstinate 
and  bloody  battle,  in  which  the  usurper  receiv- 
ed a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  soon  died  at 
Meirfwrg.  But  Gregory  remained  unshaken 
even  by  diis  disastrous  event,  and  determined  to 
persevere  in  his  measures  at  all  hazards.  With 
rtiis  resolution  he  wrote  to  his  adherents  in  Ger- 
many, exhorting  them  to  continue  firm  in  their 
attachment  to  the  apostolic  see,  and  to  proceed, 
after  they  had  deliberately  fixed  upon  a  proper 
'person,  to  the  election  of  a  new  king  ;  while  he 
also  applied  to  Robert  Gtiiscard,  and  the  Nor- 
mans, to  remind  them  of  their  engagements, 
and  to  claim  their  assistance  if  it  should  be 
wanted.  From  the  answers  which  he  received 
lie  flattered  himself  that  he  had  nothing  (o  fear 
from  the  king,  and,  assembling  a  council  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1081,  again  CKcommunicated 
Henry  and  his  adherents-  In  the  same  council 
he  thundered  out  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
ttoh  and  anathema  against  Guibert,  and  such  as 
Kcrived  or  owned  hinn  as  pope.  Henry's  vic- 
tory over  Rodolph,  however,  enabled  him  to 
change  his  scene  of  action,  and  to  march  to 
Italy,  to  revenge  the  treatment  which  he  had 
teceived  from  Gregory,  whose  subjugation  he 
imagined  would  eficctually  contribute  to  put  an 
end  to  the  troubles  in  Germany.  He  was  join- 
ed, upon  his  entering  Italy,  by  most  of  the  Ita- 
lian princesj  no  lest  provoked  against  the  pon- 
tiff than  t^  kine  himself  was,  as  they  saw  a 
war  kindled  by  his  wild  ambition  and  obstinacy, 
in  the  bowels  of  their  country.  He  met  with 
■9qppositiDii.tiU  lie.apiitoacned  Rome,  wjten 


the  countess  Mathilda,  at  the  head  of  a  consi- 
derable army,  offered  him  battle.  Henryproved 
conqueror,  and  immediately  laid  siege  to  the 
city.  Owing  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
the  resolute  defence  made  by  the  garrison,  he 
was  twice  obliged  to  withdraw,  in  order  to  re- 
cruit his  forces ;  but  in  a  third  attempt  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  citV) 
in  the  year  1084,  when  Gregory  retired  for 
safety  to  the  strong  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  On 
the  next  day  after  his  entrance  the  king  caused 
Guibert  to  be  enthroned  in  the  papal  chair,  and 
consecrated ;  after  which  he  received  the  impe- 
rial crown  from  the  hands  of  the  new  pontiff, 
and  was  acknowledged  emperor  by  the  Romans- 
Henry  now  laid  close  siege  to  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  hoped  speedily  to  have  his  grand 
enemy  in  his  power  ;  but  he  was  disappointed 
through  the  valour  of  Robert  Guiscard,  whom 
Gregory  had  created  duke  of  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria. That  prince,  finding  that  the  pope  wag 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  collected  a  nu- 
merous army,  with  which  he  marched  expedi- 
tiously into  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  At 
his  approach  the  emperor  found  it  necessary  to 
retire  towards  Lombardy,  and  Robert,  after  an 
inefTectu^  resistance  from  the  Romans,  forced 
his  way  into  the  city,  and  carried  Gregory  in 
triumph  to  the  Lateran  palace.  But  by  toia.time 
the  Romans  were  so  incensed  against  the  pope, 
whom  they  considered  as  the  auuior  of  the  many 
calamities  which  they  suffered,  that  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  of  his  safety  at  Rome, 
and  he  thought  it  prudent  to  place  himself  un- 
der the  protection  of  duke  Riobert  at  Salerno. 
In  that  place  he  died,  in  1085,  having  held  the 
see  of  Rome  a  little  more  than  twelve  years,  and 
leaving  Europe  involved  in  complicated  calami- 
ties to  which  his  wicked  ambition  gave  rise. 
His  character  is  sufficiently  developed  in.  die 
features  which  we  have  already  desctibed,  and 
the  uniform  tendency  of  all  the  grand  measures 
of  his  pontificate.  He  was  the  first  pope  who 
claimed  the  power  of  deposing  princes,  andab- 
solving  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance.' 
He  also  laid  claim  to  most  of  the  kingdoms  and 
states  of  Europe,  and  by  the  boldness  of  hie 
pretensions,  and  hit  menaces  of  exercising  hia 
ecclesiastical  authority,  terrified  jnany  of  thnr 
sovereigns  and  rulers  into  acknowledgments  o£ 
their  being  feudatories  and  vassals  of  ^we  apoM 
tolic  see.  We  shall  mention  some  instances.ef 
this  nature,  which  we  have  reserved  fdc  dua 
place  in  order  not  to  ioterrupt  the  thread  pf  the 
preceding  narrative.  I'he  kingdoms  of.  Smnn* 
he  pretended,  had  from  time  immeniertM  bct 
kmgKl  to  the  Ronun  cbiavb  i  tod  jKhtttifat 
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ctmnt  Ac  Ronci  appFied  to  him  for  permhsioii  to  who|  he  said^  oflered  to  yield  one  half  of  dio^ 
reuin  the  lands  he  might  conquer  from  the  Sa-  countries  to  him,  and  to  pay  homage  for  ihp 
racens,  Gregory  granted  his  prayer,  on  condi-  other,  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  acknow!- 
tion  that  he  should  hold  them  in  the  name  of  ledge  his  sovereignty.  He  claimed  the  power 
St.  Peter  *,  obseiring,  that  he  "  had  rather  that  of  setting  up,  as  well  as  deposing,  kings ;  and  in 
they  should  remain  tn  the  hands  of  the  In&dels,  order  to  subject  Dalmatta  to  his  sec,  conferred 
than  that  Christians  should  possess  them,  who  the  title  ofking  upon  Demetrius,  duke  of  that 
might  refuse  to  do  homage  to  the  holy  see."  country,  upon  nis  taking  an  oath  to  pay  a  yearly 
From  the  kings  and  princes  of  Castile  and  Ar-  tribute,  and  on  all  occasions  to  behave  as  a 
ngon  he  also  demanded  tribute,  as  their  save-  faithful  vassal  of  St.  Peter.  He  even  pretended 
reign  lord  }  which  they  were  mean  enough  to  to  extend  his  jurisdiction  to  Russia ;  and  when 
pay.  As  to  France,  Gregory  ordered  his  le-  the  son  of  the  czar  Demetrius  came  to  Rome, 
gates  to  exact  the  sum  of  a  penny  a  year  from  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  apostles,  he  made  him 
every  house  in  that  kingdom,  in  token  of  their  partner  with  his  father  in  the  kingdom,  requir- 
subjection  to  Sl  Peter  and  his  see.  The  right  ing  him,  on  that  occasion,  to  take  an  oath  of 
to  this  tribute  he  pretended  to  found  on  a  sta-  fealtv  to  the  pope  and  his  successors.  **  Tour 
tute  of  Charlemagne,  which  he  said  was  lodged  son,'  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Demetrius,  "  has 
in  the  archives  of  St.  Peter ;  hut  as  such  a  ata-  been  with  me,  requesting  that  I  would  make 
tute  is  to  be  found  no-where  else,  it. is  univcrs-  over  your  kingdom  to  him,  in  the  name  of  Sl 
ally  looked  upon  as  a  forgery.  It  appears  to  Peter.  His  petition  appeared  just,  and  I  grant- 
have  answered  Gregory's  purpose,  nowever,  edit."  As  the  Poles  had  from  the  time  of  their 
and  to  hsve  placed  this  kingdom  among  his  tri-  conversion  sent  a  yearly  present  in  money  to  St. 
butarict.  He  sent  a  legate  to  William  the  Con-  Ceter,  in  testimony  of  their  zeal  for  the  sup- 
queror,  king  of  England,  to  complain  of  a  neg-  port  of  the  catholic  faith,  Gregory  exacted  thi* 
lect  which  had  taken  place  in  the  payment  of  from  them  as  a  tribute  due  to  nim  and  his  suc- 
the  money  which  was  yearly  sent  to  Rome,  un-  cessors,  as  sovereign  lords  of  the  country ;  and 
der  the  name  of  Peter-pence,  and  to  require  the  dread  which  that  nation  entertuned  of  th« 
the  king  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  sore-  apostolic  thunders  led  them  to  acquiesce  in  the 
icign  pontiff.  The  king  promised  in  a  letter  to  ignominious  claim.  To  the  kings  of  Demnark, 
the  pope,  that  more  regularity  should  be  ob-  Sweden,  and  Norway,  he  sent  naughty  admo> 
.served  in  remitting  the  money  to  Rome ;  "  but  nitory  letters,  and  orders  for  the  government 
as  to  the  oath,"  said  he,  "  I  neither  have  nor  of  their  polittml  conduct  in  the  style  of  a  sove- 
will  take  it,  because  I  have  never  promised  it,  reign  to  his  vassals,  as  well  as  legates  to  regu- 
nor  do  I  ever  find  that  it  was  taken  by  any  of  late  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  their  countries, 
my  predecessors  to  yours."  This  resolute  an-  and  to  teach  them  bow  they  ought  to  demean 
swer  the  pope  highly  resented,  and  threatened  themselves  towards  ^c  holy  see.  In  Italy,  the 
that  he  should  be  made  senuble  that  he  had  pro-  Normans,  masters  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Si- 
voked  tlie  wrath  of  St.  Peter;  biit  as  Wilham  cily,  and  the  dukes  of  Benerento,  Capua,  and 
Temaiiied  unmoved  by  his  menaces,  knowing  Averta,  and  almost  all  the  orher  princes,  the 
the  bold  spirit  of  the  man,  Gregory  did  not  country  being  divided  into  several  small  inde- 
venture  to  proceed  to  an  open  rupture  with  him.  pendent  principalities,  were  obliged  to  acknow- 
Solomon  king  of  Hungary  he  arrogantly  re-  ledge  themselves  vassals  of  the  pope,  and  To 
primanded,  for  having  dared  to  accept  the  in-  swear  allegiance  to  him,  in-  order  to  prevent 
vestiture.of  his  realm  from  the  emperor ;  and  their  dominions  from  being  invaded  by  their 
upon  his  being  driven  from  his  throne  by  his  more  powerful  neighbours,  whom  Gregory 
cousin  Geisa,  acknowledged  the  usurper,  be-  never  niled,  whenever  occasions  oficrcd,  to 
cause  he  consented  to  hold  his  dignity  as  a  fief  excite  asainst  them,  till  he  had  brought  ^m 
of  the  Roman  sec.  Ladislaus,  Geisa's  sue-  into  tuEJection  to  him  and  his  see.  He  also 
cessor,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  same  hu-  exercised  the  same  supreme,  unlimited,  uncoiw 
miliation,  in  order  to  prevent  the  disturbances  troulable  authority  over  bishops,  and  tlic  minis- 
which  he  knew  the  pope  would  raise  and  foment  ters  of  the  church,  in  spiritual  matters.  In 
among  his  subjects,  if  he  attempted  to  resist  the  Spain,  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  aQodier 
apostolic  yoke.  The  two  islands  of  Corsica  and  countries  but  England,  he  reigned  -with  de- 
Sardinia  Gregory  claimed  as  a  patrimony  of  St.  spotic  authority.  But  William  would  not  luf&r 
Peter ;  and  by  ttireatening  the  magistrates  with  any  of  the  English,  nor  indeed  of  his  Norman 
invasions  from  the  Normans,  Tuscans,  Lorn-  bioiops,  to  submit  to  his  commands,  cv  to  go 
bards,  and  even  soiat  ultramontane  prinect,  to  Rome  when  summoned  thither  by  the  pope, 
TOt.  w.  3  ^                ■ 
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tfdter  to  teceire  their  palls,  or  to  aisist  at  hh  diettc  letter  to  «I1  the  Christiatu  in  the  Weir, ' 
totmdlai  And  Gregory,  who  was  unwilling  nhorting  them  to  contribute  all  in  their  power 
to  tmptnte  tiiat  monami,  thought  it  prudent  to  the  relief  of  their  distressed  brethren,  and  for 
tDlufiertbe  Nermanand  English  bishops  to  en-  the  recovery  of  the  holy  city.  He  also  enjoined 
joy  dieir  ancient  privileges,  and  former  liberty,  a  five-years'  fast,  in  order  to  appease  the  anger 
while  sU  rtie  bishops  around  them  were  forced,  of  Heaven,  by  abstaining  ^m  meat  on  Wed- 
through  the  bigotrv^  neglect,  or  incapacity  of  nesdays  and  Saturdays,  as  well  as  Fridays, 
their  princeSj  to  auomit  to  the  pvpe's  usurps-  throughout  the  year.  As  the  Genoese  and  the 
tions.  We  ought  not  to  omit  mentioning,  mat  Pisans  were  at  tnis  time  very  powerful  at  sea, 
Gregory,  in  the  second  year  of  his  ponbficate>  but  at  war  with  each  other,  the  pope  repaired 
animated  and  inSamed  by  the  complaints  which  to  Pisa,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  two 
the  Asiatic  Christians  made  of  the  cruelties  of  states,  and  to  petsuade  them  to  join  against  the 
the  Saracens,  had  formed  the  romantic  design  common  enemy.  His  labours  were  on  the  point 
of  undertaking  in  person  a  holy  war  for  the  de-  of  proving  successful,  when  he  was  suddenly 
liverance  of  the  Eastern  church;  and  that  it  ap-  taken  ill,  and  died,  after  a  pomificate  of  not 
pears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Michael  Ducas,  quite  two  months.  He  is  praised  for  his  leam- 
emperor  of  the  East,  that  mor?  than  iifty  thou-  ing,  eloquence,  humane  disposition,  and  ez- 
sand  men  were  preparing  to  follow  him  as  their  emplary  manners.  Three  of  his  "  Letters" 
leader  to  the  very  sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  His  arc  extant  in  the  tcndi  volume  of  the  "  CoUect. 
quarrel  with  Henry  IV.,  however,  and  other  Concil." 

unforeseen  occurrences,  obliged  him  to  lay  There  was  another  vop^,  or  antipope,  who 
aside  that  projected  eipedition.  As  to  the  took  the  same  name  oi  Gregory  VuI.  He 
writings  of  this  pope,  three  hundred  and  &fty-  was  a  native  of  the  Limousin,  named  Manrice 
nine  **  Letters"  have  reached'bur  time,  which  fiourdin,  and  was  taken  with  Bernard  arch- 
are  divided  into  nine  books,  and  part  of  another,  bishop  of  Toledo  into  Spain,  in  the  year  lopj, 
and  are  inserted  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  who  made  him  his  archdeacon ;  from  vriiich  si- 
*'  Collect.  Concil."  He  is  also  generally  sup-  tuation  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
posed  to  have  been  the  aiithor  of  "  A  Com-  Coimbra,  in  PortugaL  In  the  year  iiio  he 
mentary  upon  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,"  was  translated  to  me  archbishopric  of  Braga. 
which  some  writers  have  improperly  ascribed  to  Having  occauon  to  visit  Rome,  in  order  to 
Gregory  Tht  Great ;  and  of  "  A  Commentary  bring  to  an  issue  some  disputes  between  him- 
«poo  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,"  which  is  said  self  and  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  concerning 
to  be  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  archiepiscopal  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  sees,  pope 
Ebrary  at  Lambeth.  Cav^t  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  Paschal  ID.,  who  had  confidence  in  his  ^ilities 
stA  ttc.  HilJtb.  Plaiina.  Dupin.  Martri.  xnd  address,  sent  him  in  the  capacity  of  his 
Sw)ir.  Moth.  Hist.  Ecd.  ite.  xi.  par,  2.— M.  legate,  to  negociate  a  peacf  widi  the  emperor 
GREGORY  VIII.,  pope>  originally  known  Henry  V.  During  his  stay  with  that  prince  he 
ty  the  name  of  j^Ibrrt  dit  Mora,  was  a  native  of  was  prevailed  upon  to  crown  him  emperor,, 
Benevento,  and  created  cardinal  by  pope  Adrian  without  the  leave  of  the  pope  ;  on  whiw  ac- 
TV.,  in  the  year  1155.  Pope  Alexander  III.  count  he  was  excommunicated,  as  a  traitcrr  and 
appointed  him  chancellor  of  the  Roman  church,  rebel  to  the  apostolic  see.  In  our  Life  of  Gela- 
and  sent  him  his  legate  into  Spain,  and  in  the  sius  II.  we  have  given  the  particulars  of  bis  ele- 
year  1 173  into  Normandy,  where  he  absolved  vation  by  the  emperor  to  me  pontifical  throng 
'  Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  from  the  censures  and  of  the  subsequent  events  tilt  Gelasius  was 
which  he  had  incurred  by  being  supposed  in  obliged  to  withdraw  into  France.  From  that 
some  degree  accessory  to  uie  death  of  Thomas  period  Bourdin's  party  appears  to  have  been- 
a  Becket,  but  not  before  that  monarch  had  sub-  predominant  at  Rome,  umil  the  arrival  of  popti 
mitted  to  a  severe  and  disgraceful  penance,  l^allixtus  II.  in  Italy,  whose  reception  in  every 
Vpon  the  death  of  Urban  III.,  in  11 87,  cardi-  place  alarmed  Bourdin,  and  induced  him  to  re- 
nal Albert  was  unanimously  chosen  his  eucces-  tire  to  Sutri,  where  the  Imperialists  were 
sor,  when  he  took  the  name  of  Gregory  VIII.  stronger  than  in  the  capital.  He  was  soon  bc- 
A  short  time  before  his  election  intelligence  had  sieged  at  Sutri,  by  the  Normans,  whom  CalHx- 
arrived  at  Rome  of  the  advantages  gained  by  tus  had  engaged  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  hang 
ihe  brave  and  victorious  Saladin  over  the  Christ-  delivered  into  their  hands,  was  treated  by  them 
ians  in  the  East,  and  his  capture  of  the  city  of  with  barbarous  and  unfeeling  cruelty.  For  car- 
Jerusalem.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  Gre-  rying  him  with  them  to  Rome,  they  placed  him. 
gory  consecrated,  than  he  wrote  a  long  and  pa-  onthcback  cf  a.cMnrl>  with  his.  face  turned  to 
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As  t^,  iriudi  tbev  made  him  liold  Instead  of  again  when  lie  had  rccniited'hu  ttrength.  tlk 
•  bridle,  put  xUoodf  sheep-skin  over  his  thoul-  haughty  pontiff,  however,  would  not  listen  t« 
ders,  to  represent  him  as  pope  in  hit  scarlet  any  thing  that  was  advanced  in  his  vindication, 
mantle,  and  conducted  him  in  diis  manner,  but  on  his  retam  to  Rome  assembled  all  the  car^ 
•midst  the  insults  of  the  populace,  into  Rome,  dinals  and  bishops  in  that  city,  in  vhoae  pr^ 
Afterwards  he  was  immured  for  some  time  in  a  sence  he  excommunicated  the  emperor  anew. 
i:ell  in  the  monastery  of  Cava,  near  Salerno ;  Immediately  afterwards  he  sent  copies  of  the 
wfience  he  was  removed,  first  to  a  strong  castle  sentence  to  all  thc.christian  princes,  accomp*; 
in  die  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  St.  Ger-  nied  «idi  fetters  filled  wiUi  invectives  against 
mano,  and  then  to  the  castle  en  Fumo,  near  Frederic,  Vi4itch,  as  well  as  the  sentence)  wer« 
AUtri,  where  he  died.  He  was  decked  with  tlte  drawn  up  in  the  most  outrageous  and  indecent 
papal  honours  ttearly  three  years.  Cav/t  Hut.  language.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor 
Lit.  vol.  II.  tub  imc.  Wald.  ■  Platina.  Afortri,  wrote  letters  to  most  of  the'  christian  prince^ 
Sener, — M.  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  reasons  for  his 

GREGORY  EK.,  pope,  whose  former  name  delay  were  solid  and  just,  and  accused  the  pope 
vas  Ugeti/i,  was  a  descendant  from  the  counts  of  pride,  ambition,  tyranny,  and  other  crimes. 
of  Segni,  and  bom  at  Anagni,  in  Campania.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  ecclesiastics  in 
In  the  year  1 1 98,  he  was  created  cardinal  hi-  his  dominions  to  perform  divine  service  as  usualt 
shop  of  Ostia,  by  pope  Innocent  III.,  to  whom  without  payii^  any  attention  to  the  papal  inter- 
he  was  nephew,  and  was  afterwards  employed  dicL  When  Gregoir  was  informed  of^the  step! 
on  different  legations  to  Germany  and  else-  which  the  emperor  had  taken,  he  was  provoked 
where,  chiefly  to  preach  up  the  vutue  of  en-   to  faiy-,  and  was  preparing  to  excommunicato 

gging  in  the  cnuades.     Upon  the  deaA  of   him  a  third  time,  with  still  more  solemnity, 
morius  lU.,  in   1227,  cardinal  Ugolin  was   when  several  of  the  Roman  nobility  who  had 
.  elected  pope,  when  he  took  the  name  of  Gre-   been  gained  over  by  the  emperor,  and  the  po^ 

ry  \lC  Immediately  after  his  consecration  pulace  of  their  party,  broke  out  into  an  insuri- 
notified  bis  election  by  circulatory  letters  to  rection,  which  proved  so  formidable  that  the 
all  the  western  bishopS)  and  commanded  them  pope  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city,  and  retire  tA 
to  exeittb^  authority,  and  oblige  such  as  had  \nterbo,  whence  afterwards  he  removed  to  Pe> 
taken  the  cross  to  set  out  without  delay  to  the  rugia.  At  length  the  emperor  embariied  for 
Holy  Land.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  Pdestine,  on  which  occasion  the  pope's  coiw 
emperor  Frederic  IL,  exhorting  him  to  fulfil  duct  was  such  as  cannot  be  sufficiently  exeerat- 
the  solemn  pTomiBes  which  he  had  repeatedly  ed.  Because  that  prince  had  not  humbly  sued 
made  to  embark  with  a  sufficient  army  for  the  for  absolution  before  his  departure,  thinking  the 
relief  of  the  Christians  in  the  East }  adding  me-  sentence  pronounced  against  him  unjust  and 
naces,  that  if  the  emperor,  under  any  pre-  null,  Gregory,  notwithstanding  the  great  zeat 
tences,  should  decline  that  undertaking,  he  which  he  affected  for  rescuing  the  Holy  Land 
would  exert  the  power  which  Heaven  had  put  irom  the  yoke  of  the  Infidels,  shewed  that  he 
-into  his  hands,  and  proceed  against  him  as  entertained  no  scruples  about  sacrificing  even 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  his  vows.  Frederic  was  that  object,  in  order  to  gratify  his  resentment, 
not  .long .before  he  collected  a  numerous  body  pride,  and  ambition.  In  the  Life  of  Frederic 
of  German  crusaders,  with  whom  he  embarked  we  have  seen  how  the  pope  made  use  of  all  hts 
at  Brundusium ;  but  on  the  third  day  after  his  influetue  with  the  commanders  of  the  military 
departure  he  returned,  alleging  that  the  ill  orders,  to  render  his  expedition  fruitless ;  and 
state  of  his  health  unfitted  him  ror  immediately  what  advantages  he  took  of  the  emperor's  ab> 
prosecuting  his  voyage.  No  sooner  was  the  lence  in  the  Cast,  to  excite  civil  wars  in  his  Ita- 
pope  informed  of  the  emperor's  return,  than  he  lian  dominions,  and  to  subjugate  them  to  the 
convened  the  cardinals  and  bishops  who  were  authority  of  the  church  and  its  allies.  After  the 
then  at  Anagni,  and  without  deigning  to  en-  emperor  had  by  treaty  secured  possession  of  the 
■quire  whether  the  emperor  was  rodly  or  pre-  city  and  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  as  we  have 
tendedly  indisposed,  denounced  a  sentence  of  fbrmeriy  seen,  and  was  preparing  for  his  co- 
«xcommunication  against  him.  In  the  mean  ronation  there  by  the  patriarch,  he  found  that 
time  Frederic,  who  had  repaired  to  the  baths  of  the  prelate  had  been  terrified  by  the  papal  emis- 
Pu7Euolo,  dispatched  some  noblemen  of  high  saries  from  taking  any  part  in  that  ceremony, 
Tiiik  to  the  pope,  requesting  that  he  would  re-  and  had  also  laid  ine  city,  and  the  church  of  the 
vbke,  or  at  least  suspend,  his  sentence,  as  the  sepulchre,  under  an  interdict,  that  no  divine  ser- 
emperor  was  firmly  determined  to  put  to  sea   vice  might  be  performed  in  them  during  Fre- 
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((eric's  stay  (btre.  And  even  the  Genaan  bi- 
shops wlio  attended  the  emperor  partook  so 
much  in  the  patriarch's  alarms,  that  they  re- 
fused to  perform  any  religious  function,  or  even 
to  be  present"^  the  coronation ;  go  that  Frede- 
ric was  obliged  to  take  the  crown  from  the 
■ttar,  and  place  it  upon  his  head  with  bis  own 
hands. 

Upon  the  emperor's  retuni  to  Italy  in  I219t 
Hid  seadiDg  to  the  pope  for  absolution,  as  he 
had  performed  his  vow,  Gregory,  provoked  at 
hu  having  made  peace  with  the  Infidels  on  any 
terms,  excommunicated  him  anew ;  absolved 
his  subjects  ftom  their  allegiance ;  and  forbad 
them,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  acknow- 
ledge or  obey  him  as  emperor.  Frederic,  how- 
ever, was  not  tardy  in  inflicting  vengeance  for 
this  new  insult :  for,  assembling  numerous 
lorces,  he  quickly  recovered  those  parts  of  his 
dmninions  which  the  pone  had  seized  during 
bis  absence,  and  entering  into  the  territories  of 
the  church,  destroyed  aU  before  him  with  (ire 
and  sword.  The  emperor  was  now  become  so 
formidable,  that  the  pontiff  began  to  be  alarmed 
for  the  consequences  to  himself ;  and  upon  new 
Imperial  ambassadors  arriving  at  Rome  in  1230, 
to  propose  an  accommodation,  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  abate  of  his  insolence,  and  to  agree  to 
terms,  upon  which  the  emperor  received  absolu- 
tion. In  the  foUowing  year,  a  dreadful  earth- 
quake, which  is  said  to  have  lasted  a  whole 
month,  having  thrown  down  many  buildings  at 
Rom«  and  in  its  environs,  the  pope  retired  to 
Rieti,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  returned  to 
his  capital  before  the  year  1237,  during  which 
interval  nothing  occurred  which  is  deserving  of 
particular  notice.  In  the  y^'ar  1338  a  new  rup- 
ture took  place  between  the  empeior  and  the 
pope,  originating  in  the  latter's  ofiering  his  me- 
diation to  save  from  punishment  some  rebelli- 
ous subjects,  whom  Frederic  was  pursuinj;  with 
his  troops,  and  was  likely  soon  to  reduce  to 
complete  submission.  In  a  letter  to  the  pontiff, 
after  expressing  his  astonishment  at  his  holi- 
jiess's  interference  between  rebels  and  their 
justly  ofTended  sovereign,  the  emperor  declared 
that  he  should  not  lay  down  his  arms,  till  he 
had  brought  them,  to  comply  with  such  terms  as 
■  he  should  think  proper  to  prescribe.  The  pope, 
finding  his.  pride  offended  with  this  answer, 
waited  only  for  a  pretence  ag,ain  to  involve  all 
Italy  in  the  horrors  of  war.  Such  a  pretence 
toon  o&red,  in  consequence  of  the  emperor's 
sending  his  natural  son  Entius  to  recover  the 
.island  of  Sardinia,  which  he  maintained  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  empire.  Upon  this 
die  pope  wrote  to  Frederic,  pretending  that  the 


greater  part  of  that  island  belonged  to  the 
church  s  haughtily  ordering  him  to  recal  En- 
tius; and  threatening  both  with  excommunica-  ' 
tion,  if  they  gave  any  farther  trouble  to  the 
vassals  of  the  apostolic  see.  Many  letters  pass- 
ed between  Gregory  and  Frederic  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  but  as  the  latter  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon,  either  bv  exhortations  or  menaces,  to 
yield,  but  on  tiie  contrary  created  his  son  king 
of  Sardinia,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  the  pope- 
resolved  to  proceed  against  him  as  an  avowed 
enemy  to  the  diurch,  and  usurper  of  the  in- 
heritance of  St.  Peter.  Accordingly,  he  thun- 
dered Out  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  hint,  with  great  solemnity,  absolving 
his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
forbiddmg  them  to  obey  him  any  longer  as  thnr 
sovereign.  ■  The  emperor  now  found,  that  itwak 
impossible  any  longer,  without  the  sacn&ce  of 
his  independence  and  honour,  to  keep  any  me»> 
sures  with  the  ambitious  and  headstrong  pon- 
tiff. He  therefore  mustered  his  forces,  and 
marched  against  Rome ;  which  he  found  him-  ' 
self  incapable  of  subduing,  owing  to  the  resist- 
ance of  the  citizens,  great  numbers  of  whom 
vrere  prevailed  upon  by  the  pope's  promise  of  a 
plenary  indulgence,  and  the  forgiveness  of  all 
their  iins,  to  take  the  cross,  and  to  l^ht  boldly 
for  the  pretended  rights  of  St.  Peter  and  his  see. 
The  empcroor,  however,  reduced  many  other 
important  places  belonging  to  the  church,  and 
laid  waste  the  whole  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome.  Gregory  had  appointed  a  go- 
neral  council  to  meet  at  Rome  in  tlie  year  1 241, 
and  had  sent  legates  with  letters  to  all  die 
chnstian  princes,  entreating  them  to  oblige  die 
prelates  in  their  respective  kingdoms  to  repair  to 
It.  At  &st  Frederic  had  consented  to  the  hold- 
ing of  that  council*  and  promised  not  to  moleac 
the  bishops  who  might  come  to  attend  it.  But 
afterwards  finding  uat  the  pope  was  lesolutely 
bent  upon  his  ruin,  and  intended,  by  obtaining 
the  general  council's  confirmation  of  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  to  arm  the  whtde 
christian  world  against  him,  he  revoked  his  prt^ 
mise  of  granting  the  bishops  a  safe  conduct. 
At  the  same  time  he  published  a  declaratiui 
throughout  the  empire,  and  sent  cojues  of  it 
into  France,  England,  Scotland,  and  most 
other  kingdoms  i  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
could  not  suffi;r  a  council  to  be  held  at  which  a 
public  enemy  to  the  empire  was  to  preside ;  and 
that  he  should  consider  all  persons  as  enemtcB. 
of  the  empire  who  should  assist,  nther  in' per- 
son or  by  their  deputies,  at  such  an  assenutly . 
But  notwithstanding  this  declaration,  great 
numbers  of  bishofs  from  the  jtbore-mentioiKd. 
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Ungdoma  aasenbled  at  Geno3»  nftence  the  Ge-  that  ihej  shoald  tbus  be  reduced  to  die  KCtBv 
noes^  who  ware  in  alliance  with  the  pope>  had  eit^  either  of  starving  or  agreeing*  they  left  the 
undertaken  to  convey  them  on  board  meir  fieet  election,  by  compromise,  to  six  of  their  number^ 
to  Rome.  But  the  emperor  fomid  means  to  dis-  who,  in  127 1,  chose  Theobald,  then  with  the 
concert  that  project :  for,  by  cngagiog  his  son  crusaders  in  the  East.  ImmediatelT  some 
Entius,  and  the  Fisans,  who  were  steady  in  friars  were  dispatched  to  notify  to  hinf  his 
their  atuchment  to  him,  to  unite  their  fleets,  election,  and  to  entreat  that  he  would  hasten  to 
he  obtained  a  maritime  force  superior  to  that  of  Viterbo,  whence  the  cardinals  were  not  to  de- 
the  Genoese,  which  the  confederates  attacked,  part  until  his  arrival.  The  friars  found  him- 
and  enurely  destroyed  or  captured.  Two  car-  at  ptolemais,  now  Acre,  waiting  for  an  op* 
dioals,  and  a  vast  number  of  bishops,  with  all  portunity  of  passing  to  Jerusalem}  but  upon- 
their  treasures,  thus  felJ  into  the  emperor's,  receiving  the  decree  of  his  election,  he  reEolvcd 
hands,  and  the  rercrend  fathers  were  sent  to  to  embark  with  all  possible  expedition  for  Italy, 
Naples,  where  they  were  commiued  to  close  Before  his  departure,  however,  he  preached. 
confinement.  .Tlus  disappointment,  tcwether  to  the  Christiana  at  Ptolemais  from  Ps.  cxxxvii^ 
with  the  approach  of  the  emperor  with  his  vie-  v.  5  and  6.  **  If  I  forget  thee^  O  Jerusalem*. 
torions  army,  gave  such  a  shock  to  the  morti-  "  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning* 
fied,  and  now  despairing  pontiff,  that  he  was  "  &c.  j"  and  in  his  sermon  assured  them  ot 
seized  with  a  dangeroos  illness,  to  which  he  fell  all  the  assistance  which  he  could  posublyr 
a  victim  in  a  few  days.  He  bad  pre«ded  over  procure  for  them.  He  arrived  at  Vitcrbo  in 
die  RtHnan  church  nearly  fourteen  yearsand  a  the  beginning  of  the  year  1272,  attended 
half,  whidi  were  distinguished  by  the  calami-  by  Charles  king  of  Sicilv}  whence  he  pro- 
ties  in  which  Italy  was  mvolved,  cluefiy  owing  ceeded  to  Rome,  where  ne  was  consecrated,. 
to  bis  immoderate  ambition,  injustice,  arro-.  and  took  the  name  of  Gregory  X.  Befbr? 
gance,  and  obsdnacy.  Many  of  nis  "  Letters"  his  consecration  he  began  to  make  good 
an  to  be  found  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  the 
**  Collect.  Concil.,"  and  Waddingus's  "  Annal.  Christians  in  destine,  by  writing  to  most  of 
]Wnor."  ad  an.  1228,  Bcc.  They  arc  written  die  diristian  states  and  prihces>  samcatly  ex- 
with  more  spirit,  and  in  a  better  style,  than  those  hotting  them  to  send,  without  delay,  supplies 
of  any  other  of  the  popes  about  that  a«.  Some  of  men  and  money  into  the  East,  and  by  way: 
fragments  of  his  "  Decretal:  Letters,  are  in-  qf  example  raised  at  his  own  expence  a  CMi- 
serted  in  the  five  books  of  "  Decretals,"  col-  sidcrabU  body  of  traces,,  and  hired  Venetian^ 
lectedunderhisinspection  byS^ymonddePen-.  galleys  to  convey  them  thither.  After  his; 
nafoEt,  which  were  ordered  by  Gr^ory  to  be'  consccriition,  this  object  was  still  one  of  die 
alone  read  in  the  sdiot^,  and  quoted  on  trials.,  nearest  to  his-  heart;  and  with  the  view  oS 
Cav/t  HuU  Lit.  vol.  II.  tub  IMC.  Schol.  Piatt-  promoting  it,  he  resolved  to  attempt  bringing 
jM.  Dupin.  Moriri.  Baiver.  Maih..  Hist,  about  an  union  between  the  Greek  and  I^tio. 
Eat.  ^Me.xULpar.  uand  2. — M.  churches,  that  the  Eastern  and.  Western  empires 
GREGORY  X,  pope^  whose  name  was  might  be  induced  cordially  to  concur  in  making; 
TitaUt  or  Tbtabaid,  was.  a  descendant  from  the  war  upon  their  common  enemy.  With  this' 
illustriotts.  family  of  Visconti,  and  bom  at  design  he  wrote  letters  addressed  to  the. 
Placcnda.  After  being  a  canon  io  the  church  christtau  prince*  and  prelates,  signifying  \at. 
of  Lyons,  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  intention  of  convening  a  general  council  at. 
Ijege  in  the  year  1250,  and,  takinir.the  cross,  Lyons,  in  1274,  and  requesting  that  they  would 
accompanied  Edward  prince  of  Wales  in  his  be  ready  to  attend  it  at  the  appointed  time.. 
expedition  into  Syria-  After  the  death  of  He  hkewisc- dispatched  four  friars  to  Constan-. 
pope  Clement  ly.  in  1.-278,  the  Roman  see  tinopte,  to  invite  the  emperor  Michael  Palxolo- 
was  vacant  for  nearly  three  years,  owing  to  the  gus  to  meet  it,,  with  able  and  vmll-disposed 
intrigues  of  the  cardinals,  assembled  at  Vilerbo,  persons,  in  order  to  complete  a  worli  so. 
who  though  only  fifteen  in  number  could  not  necessary  for  the  harmony  and  security  o£ 
agree,  each  oft^icm  aspiring  at  that  dignity,  and  Chiistendom.  In  the  year  1273,,  while 
oppoung  the  electioa  of  any  other.  At  length  Gregory  was  at  Orvieto,  Edward,  who  was- 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  rired  out  by  their  now  king  of  England,  arrived  at  diat  city,  on 
delay,  ordered  them  to  be  closely  confined  in  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  receivedl 
the  bisbn^'a  palace,  where  thev  subjected  them  by  the  pope  with  all  possible  maiks  of  esteem 
to  many  inconvetucnces,  ana  began  daily  to  and  affection.  On  the  king's  complaining  o£' 
If  etca  their  aUowance  o£  ptovisions.    Fiaditig  Oks  cruel  mmdcx  of  his  couun  Henry,  son  ofi' 
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'Ae'inSR  of  Comv^I,  tr^  Guido,  and  anotlier  general  ctmnril  wlticlt  Gregory  h»S  lummoaed' 

aon  of  tfcc  earl  of  Leicester  who  was  non:  dead,  met  sit  Lyons,  and  was  by  brthemmt  ftumer-' 

Ouidb,  who  was  at  this  time  in  Italy,  was  sum-  oueof  any  that  had  erer  been  heU. "  The  prin-- 

,  nioitcdtD  appear  before  the  pope  within  afimit-  cipal  points  which  occupied  ita  att«ntioti  were,' 

ed  time.     Upon  his  paying  no  regard  to  this  the  procuring  reKcf  for  the  Chrittnns  m  the 

sammons,  he  Was  not  only  excommunicated,  East,    the   nnion   of   the    Greek-  tnd    Latin 

Irttt  declared  infamous,  with  all  his  descendants  chnithes,  and  the  restoration  of  eccle^asttcal 

tfitliifourthgeneration,  and  all  were  anathema-  discipline.    To  the  first  object  Gregory  per- 

ttsed  who  should  recetTe,  favour,  or  admit  him  suaded  the  dignified  ecclesiastics  to  devote  a- 

ihtt)  their  houses.    Finding  himself  thus  driven,  tenth  of  their  income,  for  die  space  of  six  yean, 

lite  a  wild  beast,  ont  of  all  human  socitfty,  he  The  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  diurchM, 

«tnbTaced  the  opportunity  of  the  pope's  traveU  though  it  proved  of  very,  short  continiiance,  wa» 

Ibig  from  Orvieto  to  Florence,  unexpectedly  to  assented  to  by  ambassadors  from  the  cn^ienMr' 

tAaxe  his  appearance  before  him,  stripped   of  PalzologuS,  who  were  instructed  to' adinenru 

his  garmeiits  to  his  shirt,  wi[Ii  a  rope  about  his  ledge  the  primacy  of  the  Romah  church,  and  to 

rietk,  begging,  for  mercy,  and  submitting  hitti-  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  fehh  as.wot^d  by 

sdf  etltirely  to  thewillofhis  holiness.     Grc-  theLatins.  While  the  cMunci)  was  sitting,  Gie^ 

gory  granted  him  hislife;   but  delivered  him  gory  deposed  thebishop'of  Iiegc,on  acconntof 

4ip  to  the  king  of  Sicily,  to  be  kept  in  close  ms  irregnlarittcs  and  profileacy.     This  coancQ 

cAtiiitlemeilt  until  his  death.     Gregory's  jour-  was  tendered  remarkable  iiy  the  dew  regids- 

iiey  to  Florence  ■was  undertaken  with  the  pioos  tions  that  were  Introduced  into  the  manner  of 

design  of  producing  a  reconciliation  between  electhig  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  particularlyby 

^e    Guela  and    Ghibellines,   whose  mutual  the  establishment  of  the  famous  conttittitioil 

animoeity  and  outrages  had  long  kept  that  city  which  provides  tbst  the  cardinals  shall  be  diut' 

invoked  in  the  utmost   confusion.      He  sue-  up  in  me  conclave,  during  the  vacancy  of '  the 

cteded  to  well  with  the  leading  men  of  both  pontificate.     Afterthe  termination  oPthe  tota^ 

jranies,  that  he   brought  diem  to   agree  to  a  ciI  the  pope  returned  to  Italy,  having  had  an  in-* 

peacej  which, however, proved  but  shortlived,  terview  at  Lausanne  wiA  Rodolph,  who  re- 

When  Gregory  found  that  hostilities  had   re-  stored  to  the  apostolic  see  the  province  of  Ro- 

cbmmenced  between  them,  and  diat  his    re-  magna,  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.     But 

monstrances  were  tlb  longer  attended  to,  he  Gregory  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Arezzo,  inthe 

put  the  whole  city  under  an  interdict,  which  beginning  of  the  year  ity6,  when  he  wW  taken 

Was  continued  during  the   remainder   of  his  ill,  and  died  in  a  few  days,  after  he  had  held 

pontificate.      Not   long  afterwards  he  .inter-  At  Roman  see  four  years  and  a  little  more 

dieted  the  city  of  Milan,  when  he  found  that  than  four  mondis.     He  is  highly  spoken  of  for 

his  efibrts  there   were  ineffectual  to  reconcile  his  extraordinary  sanctity,  and  appears  to  have 

the  opposite  faaions,  in  order  to  restore  peace  been  influenced  oy  a  milder  spirit  than  many  of 

to  the  country.     The  next  memorable  act  of  his  predecessors :  yet  that  he  was  not  indisposed 

GregOty  ^^Ch  we  have  lo  notice,   was   his  to  carry  his  pretension*  to  power  as  far  as  any 

stttding  threatening  letters  to  the  ecclesiastical  of  them,  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  part 

and  secular  electors  of  the  German  empire,  which  he  took  in  relation  to  the  electioii  of  I    - 

upon  the  death  of  the  earl  of  CornwaH,  king  of  king  of  the  Romans.     Several  of  his  "  Letters'* 

the  Romans  elect  i  in  which  betook  upon  him-  are  extant  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  "  Crf- 

5clf  to  set  ^side  the  pretcndohs  of  Alphonsus  Icct.  Concil."  and  Waddingus's  "  Annal.  Mi- 

king  of  Castile  to  that  dignity,  though  he  had  nor."  ad   an.    1272,  &c.      Cave't  Hut.  Lift 

an  equal  number  of  Votes  with  the  late  earl,  W.  //.  sub  jac,  Seboi.    Ffatitta.    Dupin..    M9- 

and  commanded  them  to  proceed  to  the  elec-  rtri.     Brtotr.     Mfih.    Hitt,  Bed,   /itr.    xia. 

tion  of  anotfier  person,  assuring  them,  that  if  /Wf.  2.— M. 

^ey  did  not  do  It  immediately,  he  would  do  it        GREGC^Y  Itl;,  pope,  vt^sefbrmer  name 

for  them.     TTiese  imperious  letterB  produced  was  Petfr-Jtegfr,'  was  a  nathre  of  Frwice,  and 

their  intended  efiect,  and  Rodotph  count  of  bom  at  the  castleof  Maumontin  theLimonsia, 

Hapsburg,  from  whorfi  the  present  house  of  which  belonged  to  his  father,  the  count  de 

Austria  is  descended,  Was  unanimously  elected  Beaufort.     HewasthenepfaewofpopeOement 

king  of  the  Romans.  ■  This  election,  without  VI.,  ^010^348  crealednim  a- cardinal,  before 

paying  any  regard  t6  the  pretenGions  and  xt-  he  had   completed   his  seventeenth   year,  Mvi 

Bionsttitt<i6»  of   Atphottslu^   wai    afterwaVds  accUnu^ated  on  him  a  number  of  rirfi  beneficed 

eonfirmeSby  ■Gregt«y?'"Irtthtr'ycat  12741116  for  tbtf  support  of  his  newdignityi    H«  was 
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aiade  rnHot  -cf  Angwi^  mAietem  of  Seiv,  tbe  moat  <]re«<lfi4  eacxmitiet  wen  coflMMOeAl 

dean  of  Bayeux,  and  a  canon  of  the  church  of  luth  by  the  confedcnUi  and  msiugeot).     Gre- 

parts.     At  the  tinie  of  his  preferinent  to  tbe  go'y's  Temonstnncfs  with  them  pnnrine  iruit^ 

nnk  of  cardinal*  he  could  not  have  made  much  vest,  and  being  treated  with  the  gtouest  msultl. 

deficiency  in  any  branch  of  literature ;    but  he  as  well  at  followed  by  renewed  agressions,  in 

.afterwards  aj^ed  hinucif   dotely  to  study*  the  year   1376,  he  iwued  out  a  terrible  bulT 

under  the  iastructions  of  the  leamea  Baldi  and  of  excommunication    againat  the  Floreatincs* 

other  eawaent  tutors,  and  became  one  of  th^  which,  besides  sobjeoing  them  to  the  usual 

ablest  civilians,  canonists,  and  divines,  of  hu  anathemas,  prohibited,    under  the   penalty  of 

time.    Upon  the  death  of  p^^c  Ui^an  V.  he  exciuon  from  thechurch,  aH  trafiic,  commerce,, 

was  chosen  his  successor,  and.waficon»ecra;ted  or  intercourse  with  any  of  that  stale,  in  any  place 

and  crowned  at  Avignon,  which  was  then  the  whatsoevex  j  declared  their  estates,  in  all  parts' 

seat  of  papal  residence,  in  the  beginning  of  the  of  the  world,  forfeited,  and  die  property  of  tba 

year  137 1,  when  he  was  about  forty  years  old*  first  who  ^ould  seize  them  i  and  also  flowed* 

$000  after  bts  consecratiss,  ibe  sent  legates  to  and  even  exhorted  and  encouraged,  all  to  seize 

mediaie  a  peace  between  the   kings  of  France  oa   their    persona,    wherever  found,    and    to 

luid  England,  and  wrote  to  thoee  ftinxnt  pa^e-  reduce  them  to  slavery.     This  bull  had  at  first 

ticatly   exhorting  them  tt»  tpaie  the  Uood  tJf  tibe  e&cf  only  of  e)iaH>eratHig  the  people  of 

their  subjects,  and  to  compoM  thrir  difer^Kes  Florence,  and  lading  tbeai  to  commit   moiv- 

inaclmstiaa  and  amicable  maonerf  but  tia*  dreadful  ravages  than  ever;  at  the  same  time 

fortaoatcly  without  suooess.    In  the  same  yean  that  (hey  obliged  thdr  ecclesiastics  regularly^ 

he  created  twelve  cardinals  tt  onoe ;  and  ill  to  discharge  toeir  clerical  funcdons,  on  pain  of 

1371,  upon  the  cvssioa  of  Sicily  to  Fredeijdt  capital  punisbiiient.     Qsuiory,  therefore,  deter* 

of  Arragon,  by  Joan  quetn  d  thpks,  Gregoiy  mined  to  try  the  .effect  of.  femfo^  as'  well  a« 

erected  that  island  into  a  separate  kingdots*  sftiritual  airns,  and  having  raised  a  body  of  ten 

under  the  name  of  Trioacrta,  on  condition  that  tfiovsand  men  in   France,  he  sent  them  intO' 

its   kings  should  do  homage   to  iHja  and  his  Jtaly  under  the  command  of  the-cardinal  of  tbr 

successors,  is  acknowledgment  of  their  holding  tw^ve  apostles,  who  was  enabled  with  these 

their  Crown  of  the  apostsUc  see.     In  the  year  troops  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ravages  and  incur- 

i}74,  tjie  RjomMwseni  aa'csibassyto  Gregory,  toons  of  tlu  enemy,  but  had  not  lorce  sufficient 

iavi&ir  him,   wJt^greaC^nomisss.of  obediesKC  for  the  reduction  of  the  plac<9  which  they  ha4 

asd  *i2>JM^DO,.  to-  coa^  and  reside  wudi  JiU  Sffized.     Ih   the   mean   ti«te  the   Floreatinetb 

court  at  B.ome.    Gregory  sent  in  rctimi.a  Ittter  ^hose  strengdi  and  imtK»tance  were  founded  qm- 

to  the  Ronaaos,  in  which  he  expressed  a  strong  titcir  camiQerce,   feehng   that  it  was   almoit 

desire  of  complying  with  their  rn^oes^  sad  hu  entirely  mined  by  the  effects  of  the  pope's  bull, 

hope  that  he  should  soon  he  abk  to  carry  it  thou^it  it  prudent  to  attempt  a  reconciliatioa 

into  execution.     Afterwards  he  fixed  the  dme  with  the  apostolic   see,  and  employed  for  that 

for  his  departure  during  the  course  of  the  fol-  purpose    tlie  n»e^tiixi  of  the   celebrated  St. 

lon^  year ;  but  havii^  undertaken  to  mediate  Catherine,  of  Sienna,  whons.  they  Jtnew  to-  hp 

A.  peace   between    the  kings  of   France  and-  held  in  great  esteem  with   tlie  pope  for  her 

England,    he  was  led   to  defer  it  to  a  lates  eminent  sanctity.     At  her  request,  Gregory 

pemd.   .  In  (he  man  time  he  issued  2  consdtih-  consented  to  an  accommodatton,  on  die  Florcn- 

tiott,  levelled  at  the  growing  abuse  of  noor  tinea  givii^  satiafiictibn  Go  those  ii^om  they^ 

tesidencc,   by  which  all.  aB:tibishop%  bisboptj  had  injured,  and  yielding  up  the  places  oc 

abbots,  and  heads  of  nders)  wese  ebligeA  to  'which  thev  had  s«zcd ;  but  as  they  refused  to* 

reside  at  their  ehurches,  under,  psia  «f  heiog  'Submit  to  Uiesetcsrmsj  alt  negociation  was  hrokcpi 

GKduded:  from  all  farther  preferment..    Duriag  off,  aitd  hostilities  retvnu^nccd  on  both  sidef. 

the  year  137.41  the  florcntines,  having  entered  While  Catherine   was  at  Avgnon,.  a  scccovl 

.into  an  alliance   with  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  embassy  arrived  from  Rome  to  the  pope,  tp- 

invaded  the  territories  of  the  church,  making  invite  hun  to  remove  to-Italy,  and  to  assure  hi«i' 

themsdvea  masters  of  several  cittes,  and  encou-  that  his  presence'  alone  was  wanting  to  put  ra  ~ 

raging  die  peo[4e  to  shake  off  the  papal  yolu)  stop  to  toe  calamUics  of  the  eoutitry,  and  to- 

aod  resnme  dieir  liberty.    At  their  inst^jadtw*  restore  the  so    loiw'  wished  for.  peace   and- 

Bologna,  Fcn^ia,  and  several  other  cides  in  ttanqtullitj^     This  invitation'  was  strongly  en- 

die  'pope's   dominions,  openly  revolted.     The  ibrced  by  Catherine,  iritom  he  looked  upon  not- 

GonMipMnce  was*  that  the  whole  of  baly  be-  only  as  a  saint,  but  as  a  ^poDpheteta  1  and  her 

.cwqeinudvtd.  in  confusion  and  mil  war,  and  iattrccaslon  and   visiocs  jnoved  deq«iv«.  .ioi 
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■fltfterminmg  him  to  prepare  for  his  departure.  manymortificati<Mi8fTDmtheni,tbMlieseriotuIf 
But  as  he  put  it  o^  from  time  to  lime,  -the  entertained  the  resolution  of  again  removing 
Romans  dispatched  a  third  embassy  to  him,  the  papal  seat  to  Avignon.  Before  he  could 
who  were  empowered  to  represent  to  him,  that  execute  that  resolution,  however,  he  was  taken 
if  he  did  not  come  and  reside  with  his  court  in  off  by  death,  in  1378,  after  a  pontificate  of 
the  city  of  which  he  was  bishop,  they  were  seven  years  and  about  three  months.  He  is 
resoived  to  provide  themselves  with  a  pope  highly  praised  for  his  piety,  benevolence, 
who  would  -,  and  they  therefore  earnestly  en-  humanity,  generosity,  and  genend  excellence 
treated  him,  as  he  regarded  the  peace  and  unity  of  character  {  and  is  spoken  of  as  very  Te> 
of  the  church,  to  hasten  his  departure,  and  by  spectable  for  hJs  learning,  particularly  in  civit 
that  means  prevent  the  scandal  which  would  and  canon  law.  He  is  also  commended  as  a 
certainly  atteodany  farther  delay.  No  means  generous  patron  of  men  of  letters.  His 
of  persuasion  were  left  unattempted  by  the  king  warmest  panegyrists,  however,  charge  him 
of  France,  most  of  the  cardinals,  and  all  his  with  too  great  attachment  and  partiality  to  his 
own  relations  and  cmnections,  to  detain  htm  relations,  whom  he  kept  constantly  about  him, 
at  Avignon-,  but  the  representation  made  to  and  whose  advice  he  iollowed  in  most  matters 
him  by  the  la$t  embassy  from  Rome  had  more  of  moment,  frequently  pa^g  more  regard  to 
weight  with  him  than  their  intreatiea,  and  he  their  recommendation,  in  the  disposal  of  ecclesi- 
«et  out  in  order  to  re-establish  the  apostolic  astical  benefices  and  preferments,  than  to  tlw 
seat  in  that  city,  during  the  antumn  of  the  merits  of  the  persons  whom  they  recommended, 
vear  1376.  Gregory  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  The  greatest  part  of  the  "  Letters"  of  diis  pope 
beginning  of- the  year  13771  where  he  was  have  been  published  by  Waddingus,  in  his 
received  with  grearmjuks  of  joy  by  persons  of  **  Annal.  Minor,"  ad  ann.  1373  ;  and  in  other 
all  ranks ;  bbt  notwithstanding  these  temporary  Qollectioiu  referred  to  in  Cam's  Hut,  Lit.  vol.  J. 
demonstrations  of  respect,  he  soon  found  them  lui'  me-  WieU.  PUtina.  DuptM.  Jii&reri. 
regardless  of  the  promises  which  they  had  made  Bovitr.  Moih,Hlst.EccLi*c.idv.par.i..—^A.. 
\n  order  to  entice  him  to  settle  amongst  them>  GREGORY  XII.,  pope,  originally  called 
For  thoogh  their  magistrates  at  first  resigned  Angtla  Ccrario,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
their  power  into  hia  bands,  within  a  snort  and  noble  family  at  Venice,  and  preferred  to  the 
tinie  they  resumed  it  again,  and  governed  ;dl  hishopric  of  that  city  by  pope  Urton  VI.  By 
things  with  an  absolute  authority,  which  he  Boniface  IV>  he  was  made  atular  patriardi  (u 
found  himself  in  no  condition  to  oppose.  At  Constantinople)  and  by  Innocent  VII.,  raised 
the  same  time  the  Florentines  contmucd  their  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  in  1405,  when  he  was 
hostilities  against  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  turned  of  eighty  years  of  age.  At  this  timethe 
would  not  submit  to  any  of  the  terms  of  accom-  Latin  church  was  divided  intotwo  great  factions, 
modation  which  Gregory  proposed ;  and  even  and  governed  by  two  contending  pontifi^,  one 
the  Romsuu,-inateadof  giring  him  the  aseistanec  at  Rome,  and  the  other  at  Avignon.  In  France 
w^idithey  had  promised  agamst  those  invadet^,  the  papal  dignity  was  claimed  by  Peter  deLuiU) 
added  injury  and-insnlt  to  the  breach  of  their  a  man  of  unbounded  ambition,  hut  of  great 
'Word ;  for  their  magistrates  took  possession  of  parts  and  learning,  who  was  created  cardinal 
Vitcrbo  and  some  other  cities  belonging  to  the  by  GvegOry  IX.  Upon  the  death  of  the  anti- 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  In  these  Circumstances  pope  Clement  VII.  in  1394,  Peter  wxs  chosen 
Gregory  thought  it  most  prvdest  to  withdraw  his  successor  by  the  cardials  assemUcd  at 
to  ^agui]  hut  before  he  left  Rome,  he  wrote  Avignon,  when  he  took  the  name  of  Benedict 
several  letters  to  England,  against  Wickltf  and  XIII.  Before  and  after  his  election  he  took  an 
his  doctrines,  commanding  the  imprisonment  '  oath,  that  for  the  aake  of  redeeminB  the  chnrch 
of  that  reformer  and  Ae  suppression  of  his  from  her  unhappy  schism,  he  would  at  any  time 
opinions.  Wtckltff,  however,  was  so  much  willingly  lay  down  his  dignity,  when  drcum- 
Tcspected  and  behoved  by  the  English  nobility,  stances  might  arise  that  woidd  rander  su^  a 
and  peoj^e  at  large,  that  the  bishops,  to  whom  measure   expedient   in   the  jn^nent  of  the 

'  the  pope's  letters  were  addressed,  dared  not  to  majority  of  ihe  sacred  college.    But  our  atten- 

attempt  his  arrest,   btit  contented  themselves  tion  in  this  place  is  due  only  to  snch  of  the 

-with  issuing  an-injt;nction  of  silence  against  ,  events  of  his  pontificate  as  have  any  connection 

him,  to  which  he  paid  no  regard.     Towards  •  with  the  tubjact  of  our  present  article.     Upon 

Ae  end  of  the  year,    Gregory  naving  come  to  the  death  of  pope  Innocent  VII.  in  140^,  the 

come  terms  with  the  citizens  of  Rome,  remrncd  cardinals  of  hia  parnr   who  were  present  at 

<o  ibtt  city  i  but  he  continued  to  receive  to  Rome,  delUieiated  at  tant  whether  they  ihonU 
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imnKdiatelv  [H-occcd  to  a  new  election,  or  particitlarly  with  his  creation  of  some  new 
suspend  it  tor  a  time,  as  Benedict  had  promised  cardinals,  in  direct  breach  of  another  oath  which 
to  lesif^  upon  tke  death  of  Innocent,  provided  he  had  taken  at  his  election,  that  thejr  deter- 
that  his  cardinals  elected  no  other  person  in  his  mined  to  desert  him ;  and  accordingly,  notwith- 
room.  But  not  being  able  to  trust  him,  and  standing  his  prohibitions  and  tiireatenings, 
apprehensive  that  commotions.  wouM  take  place  withdrew  privately  to  Pisa  in  the  year  I408. 
in  the  city  if  the  see  should  remiin  long  vacant,  There  they  immediately  published  a'mantfesto 
they  resolved  to  fill  it  as  soon  »  possiUe,  in  justification  of  their  procedure,  and  an  appeal 
subjecting  the  person  elected  to  an  oath,  that  to  a  general  council ;  of  which  they  sent  copies 
he  would  lay  down  his  new  dignity,  if  his  com-  to  all  the  christian  princes  and  states.  In  France, 
petitor  should  do  so  likewise.  In  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  neutrality  had  been  published,  by 
tliis  resolution  thoy  proceeded  to  the  election,  which  the  kingdom  was  forbidden  to  obey  either 
and  unanimously  raised  Angelo  Coiario  to  the  of  the  pretenders  to  the  papacy,  till  an  end  was 
chaiiof  St.  Peter,  who  at  his  consecration  took  put,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  the  present 
the  name  of  Gregory  XIL  He  was  not  a  roan  schism ;  and  Benedict,  apprehensive  that  mea- 
of  very  shining  parts,  but  esteemed  a  person  of  sures  were  taking  by  the  governor  of  Genoa 
the  strictest  probity ;  and  as  he  was  at  the  same  to  lay  him  under  an  arrest,  embarked  on  board 
time  far  advanced  in  life,  the  cardinals  thought  the  galleys  that  attended  him,  and  withdrew  to 
that  he  would  rather  choose  to  resign  his  dignity  Perpignan,  in  Spain.  On  this  event,  the 
than  hold  it,  during  the  short  remainder  of  his  cardinals  of  his  party  determined  to  repair  to 
days,  by  a  breach  of  his  oath.  Soon  after  his.  Leghorn,  where  they  formed  an  union  wi  h 
election  he  wrote  to  Benedict ;  and  both  com-  Gregory's  cardinals,  and  both  agreed  on  the 
petitors  agreed  to  lurid  a  congress  at  Savona,  fiecessity  of  assembling  a  general  council,  in 
in  the  year  1407,  accompanied  with  their  order  to  heal  the  divisions  and  factions  which 
irspective  cardinals,  in  order  by  an  amicable  had  to  long  rent  the  papal  empire.  They 
agreement  to  restore  tuiity  to  the  church,  accordingly  summoned  a  council  to  meet  at 
Neither  Gregory  nor  Benedict,  howeVer,  en-  Pisa  in  1409,  to  which  they  invited  both  the 
tertained  any  real  wish  for  such  an  interview,  popes,  informing  them,  that  if  they  did  not 
and  both  were  secretly  determined  to  use  every  either  assist  at  it  or  send  proper  persons  to  re- 
possible  memns  in  order  to  retain  their  dignities,  present  them,  they  would  proceed  against  them 
To  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  Gregory  was  the  according  to  the  canons.  Before  the  meeting 
first  wlio,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  sacriliced  his  of  the  council  of  Pisa,  Benedict  nppointed  a 
reputation  and  conscience  to  his  ambition,  by  cbuncil  of  Spanish  bishops  to  asjcmble  jt  Perpig- 
dechning,  under  various  frivolous  pretences,  to  nan,  who  approved  of  the  measures  which  he 
repair  to  the  place  of  congress.  No  sooner  had  taken,  and  charged  the  continuance  of  the 
was  Bci>edict  informed  uiat  Gregory  had  schism  upon  Gregory ;  but  they  also  advised 
changed  his  mind,  than  he  immediately  proceed-  him  to  send  legates  to  the  council  to  he  asscm-' 
ed  to  Savona»  whence  he  wrote  to  all  the  bled  at  Pisa,  with  a  renewal  of  his  promise  to 
princes.whoacknowledgedhim,  informing  them  resign  thS  papacy  for  the  sake  of  union,  upon 
of  his  faithful  adherence  to  the  agreement  which  the  condition  that  his  competitor  also  resigned. 
had  been  made,  and  of  his  readiness  to  make  On  the  other  hand,  Gregory  appointed  a 
every  sacrifice  which  might  be  required  when  council  of  Ae  bishops  who  adhered  to  him  to 
the  assembled  cardinals  should  meet,  in  order  be  held  at  Udine,  in  the  year  14C9.  In  the 
to  restcve  peace  to  tlic  church.  But  no  mean  time  the  council  summoned  by  the  united 
persuasions  could  induce  Gregory  to  follow  his  cardinals  assembled  at  Pisa  in  March,  1409, 
rival's  example ;  and  even  when  obliged  by  some  aod  was  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of  ccclesi- 
{ommotions  at  Rome  to  retire  from  that  city,  astics,  and  ambassadors  from  the  kings  'o£  . 
and  take  ihelter  at  Sienna,  he  could  not  be  France,  England,  Sicily,  and  many  ({{thee 
prevailed  upon  to  approach  nearer  to  the  ap-  princes.  Ambassadors  also  appeared  from  the 
pointed  place  dun  Lucca.  While  he  continued  emperor  Rupert;  but  as  he  still  adhered  to 
ta  that  city^  aeveral  letters  and  embassies  passed  Gregory,  they  were  instructed  to  prtitest  against 
factweea  him  and  Benedict,  who  had  removed  the  legality  of  a  meeting  which  had  been 
to  Porto  Vencre  ^  but  the  sole  intent  of  them,  assembled  wtdiout  the  imperial  authority,  and 
waB  to  Impose  npoa  their  respective  partisans,  then  to  withdraw. 

u  dieir  tnbKiiuent  conduct  sufficiently  proved.        The  council  of  Pisa,  after  fifteen  sessions, 

Tbe-catditials  of  Gsegory't  party   were  now  passed    sentence    of   deposition    against  both 

becAine   CO  diigssud   with  bis  cosduct^  aod  A«Kdict   and   Gregory,    who  were   declared 
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guilty  of  heresy,  perjury,  and  contumaqr,  on-  of  France,  and  sevenll  other  European  princes, 

worthy  of  tlie   smallest  tokens  of  honour  or  directed  their  attention  ■,  and  by  their  influence, 

respect,  and  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  as  well  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances 

tile   church  -,    and  also  a  decree,    empowering  in  which  he  \na  placed,  pope  John  was  induced 

the  cardinals  to  proceed   without  delay  to  the  to  sumAlo'nsuch  a  councilto  meet  at  Constance, 

-ticciion   of  a  third   person,    who   should  be  in  the  year   UM-     With  the  proceedings  of 

acknowledged  as  the  only  true  and  lawful  pope,  thisfamouscouncil  we  have  at  present  nofarthcr 

The  election  fell  upon  Peter  de  Candia,  known  concern  than  as  they  relate  to  Gr^ory;  who, 

in  the  papal  list  by  the  name  of  Alexander  V.  j  beiiig  rendered  sensible,  by  the  energy  of  their 

but  this  ekction  nnd  the  decrees  of  the  council  proceedings  and  the  universal  submission  paid 

produced  no  other  effect  on  either  Benedict  or  to  them,  that  all  resistance  on  his  part  must 

Gregory,  than  that  of  giving  a  spur  to  their  prove  Utterly  unavailing,  detirmined  to  send  in 

exertions  for  the  preservation  of  their  respective  to  them  a  formal  resignation  of  his  pontifical 

-claims.    The  latter  met  the  council  which  he  dignity.     This  he  didby  the  hands  of  his  friend 

had  summoned  to  assemble  at  Udinc,  whither  Charles  MalMesta }  and  the  council  was  so  well 

but  very  few  bishops  had  repaired;  and  after  satisfied  with  the  submission  and  resignation  of 

..thundering  out  a  sentence  of  excommunication  Gregory,  that  they  decreed  that  he  should  retain 

against  Peter  de  Luna    and  Peter  de  Candia,  the  dignity  of  cardinal  bishop  so  long  as  he 

and  renewing  the  declarations  of  his  willinenesa  lived ;  and  that  he  should  be  perpetual  legate  of 

V>  resign  his  dignity,  provided  that  both  his  the  marche  of  Ancona,  and  enjoy  undisturbed 

competitors   did  the  same,  began  to  entertain  all  the  honours,   privileges,   and  emoluments 

.appichensions   for  his   personal   safety.      For  annexed  to  that  appointment.    When  Gr^ory 

■Udinc  being  subject  to  the  Venetians,  who  had  heard  of  the  receptbn  which  his  resignatioa 

received  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Pisa,  he  met  with  in  Ac  council,   be   assembled  the 

^was  afraid  that  they  would  arrest  him,  and,  in  bishops  and  clergy  who  still  adhered  to  him, 

conformity   to  the  directions  of   the  council,  and  digested   himself  in   their  presence  of  his 

treat  him  as  a  schismatic   and  rebel  to  the  pontifical  robes,  declaring  that  he  would  never 

church.     He  therefore  privately  withdrew  on  resume  them,  but  laid  them  down  with  greater 

board  galleys  belonging  to  Ladislaus  king  of  joy  than  he  had  ever  worn  them.     He  nad  so 

Sicily,  who  acknowledged  him  for  lawful  pope,  completely    lost   bis  character,    however,  by 

and  placed  himself  under  that  prince's  protection  repeated  breaches  of  his  oaths,  and  his  Kandalous 

at  Gaieta.     In  the  year  1410,  pope  Alexander  duplicity,  that  little  credit  was  given  to  his  latter  < 

died,  and  was  immediately  succ«ded  by  John  declaration.     He   died   at  Recanati  in  1417. 

XXUL,   one    of    Gregory's  -most    inveterate  when  about  iiinety-two  years  of  age.    Some  of 

enemies,  at  whose  instig^Icui  chiefiy  the  other  his  "  Letters"  are  extant  in  the  eleventh  and 

cardinals  forsook  him,  and  who  had  been  one  twelfth    volumes  of  the    "  Collect.  Condi." 

of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  council  of  Waddingus's"Annal.Minor,"adann.i4o6,&c. 

Pisa.     In  the  year  14121   Ladislaus,  in  conse-  and  other  collections  referred  to  in  C^v/i  Hist. 

^uence  of  an  agreement  with  the  pope  John,  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub  s€c.   SyiteJ.    Platitia.    Dufitu 

abandoned  Gregory,  who  was  obliged  predpi-  Mereri.    Bowr.    Moih.  lEst,  Ecel,  tsec.   kv. 

tately   to  remove  to   Rkaini,   where  ne   was  par.  x. — M.  ■ 

favourably  received  and  protected  by  his  steady        GREGORY    XHI.,    pope,  whose    former 

friend  diaries  Malatesta,  lord  of  Rimini,  who  name  was  Hugh  Bmncompagiw,  was  descended 

supported  his  pretensions  as  lawful  pope  to  the  from  an  ancient  and   respccddde  family,  and 

last.     Thus  was  the  papal  church  divided  into  bom  at  Bologna,  in  the  year  i;o2.     Having 

V    ree  great  factions,  and  its  government  violently  spent  several  years  in  the  study  of  the  dvil  and 

'  'cd   on  by  three  contending  chiefs,  who  canon  law,  he  made  uncommon  proficieacy  in 

5*^^'  each  other  with  reciprocal  maledictions,  it,  and  Us^ht  that  sdence  in  bis  native  city  fijr 

1  mok"*'  ""^  excommunications.     So  numer-  eight    years,    with    distinguished    reputation. 

'*""^^j^'ie  calamities  which  their  rivalry,  and  Wnen  he  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  he 
*¥"'  dissensk'™*  °^  *''^''"  respective  partisans,    took  his  degree  of  doctor,  and  was  afterwards 

—^     ,  ^^-.  christian  world,  that  at  length  appointed  judge   of  the  court  of  commerce  at 

"^er  methw'i  of  terminating  these  erilfl  ap-  Bologna,  erected  for  the   trial  of  mercantile 

*""     J      remain  tl>an  "^^t  of  calling  a  general  causes.     Rightly  judging,  however,  that  Rome 

^peare  lj^  ^jj^^iJ  finally  determine  on  their  was  the  scene  where  he  might  expect  to  arrive 

"^^^li'ons.  and  restore  peace  to  the  church,  at  the  greatest  preferments,  he  removed  to  that 

¥odSobiecttlie.eii>p«or5isi8aiund,  the  king  dty,wher«lK  wm  comtiwted  awistaot to  Ae . 
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■enator  who  was  judge  in  the  eeurt  held  in  die  with  which  he  ia  in  the  act  of  thrusting-  at  a 
Capitol,  and  soon  afterwards  was  made  clerk  of  discomfited  multitude.  The  motto  on  the 
the  signet  for  dispennMn*.  On  acctmnt  of  reverae  is,  "  Ugonotorum  Strages,  1572,"  01 
his  great  skill  in  the  lavr^  be «m  ampleyed  bj  the  slaughter  of  the  Hugonots,  ij'^z-  In  the 
pope  Paul  III-  at  the  council  of  Tttet,  and  year  1574  Gregory  sent  a  nuncio  into  Poland^ 
under  Julius  III.  he  was  made  secretary  apos-  who,  upon  the  arri»al  of  Henry  dc  Valola  in 
tolical,  and  sent  vice-legate  into  the  Cao^  that  kingdom,  dissuaded  him  from  conliTming. 
pania.  By  Paul  IV.  he  was  ordained  to  the  p rotes tants  the  promises- by  which  they 
priest,  and  nominated  bishop  of  Vestc ;  and  had  been  induced  to  support  his  election  to  the 
was  then  sent  a  second  time  to  the  council  crown :  but  whatever  were  the  apprehensions' 
•f  Trentf  with  which  he  continued  till  its  which  they  might  be  led  to  entertain  of  a  prince 
prorogation.  (Jptn  his  return  lo  Rome  he  who  thus  commenced  his  reign  with  the 
was  by  the  same  pope  constituted  assessor  forfeitureof  his  honour,  they  were  soon  removed 
of  the  papal  chapel,  created  cardinal  of  by  his  succcceLing  to  the  crown  of  France. 
St.  Sixtus  in  1565,  and  sent  legate  into  Spain.  Gregory  now  devoted  his  zeal  to  the  assistance 
In  these  different  employments  he  acquitted  of  Henry  III.  aj^ainst  his  prutcstant  subjects  in 
himself  with  great  ability  and  integrity,  and  France,  and  bcbides  sending  him  large,  sums  of 
gave  general  satisfaction.  Upon  the  death  money,  confirmed  the  bull  given  by  pope  Pius  > 
of  Pius  V.  in  1573,  he  was  unanimously  elected  V.  for  the  sale  of  church  lands  in  that  kingdom*. 
his  successor,  and  at  his  coronation  took  the  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  applied  ta- 
rame  of  Gregory  XIII.  One  of  the  first  objects  the  pious  purpose  of  extirpating  heretics.  On 
of  his  care,  after  that  event,  was  to  continue,  Christmas-eve  1575,  the  pope  commenced  tha 
and  render  more  elHcacious,  the  league  formed  festiv;il  of  a  jubilee,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be. 
between  his  predecessor  and  the  king  of  Spain  cekbratcd  during  the  following  year  at  Rome*, 
and  the  Venetians,  against  the  Turks.  For  this  whither  incredible  multitudes  resorted,  to 
purpose  he  held  frequent  conferences  with  the  expiate  their  crimes  and  purchase  Paradise,  to 
Spanish  and  Venetian  ambassadors ;  and  he  also  the  no  little  emolument  of  the  holy  see.  While 
sent  nuncios  to  different  christian  princes,  to  this  festival  was  celebrating,  Gregory  very 
exhort  them  to  unite  in  a  geneial  alliance  commendably  employed  hia  mediation  intermin- 
against  the  Infidels.  But  though  he  succeeded  ating  the  differences  which  had  arisen  between 
in  bringing  about  a  junction  between  the  naval  the  ancient  and  new  nobility  in  Genoa,  and 
forces  of  the  coalesced  powers,  yet  they  could  which  threatened  the  ruin  of  that  republic;, 
not.  be  prevailed  upon  to  unite  in  a  plan  of  and  when  he  found  that  Don  John  of  Austria 
conduct,  till  all  opportunity  for  action  was  lost ;  had  projected  a  scheme  for  making  himself 
and  a  truce  afterwards  taiung  place  between  the  master  of  Genoa,  founded  on  its  intestine 
Venetians  and  the  Turks,  the  confederacy  was  disorders,  he  honourably  stepped  forwards  in 
dissolved.  When,  in  the  year  1573,  intelligence  support  of  its  independeucf,  by  declaring  that, 
arrived  at  Rome  of  the  infamous  massacre  of  he  would  arm  all  Italy  against  the  prinee,  if  he. 
the  protestants  at  Paris,  accompanied  with  should  attempt  to  carry  his  design  into  execu- 
letteis  from  Charles  IX.,  in  which  be  pretended  tion.  In  the  year  1580  bis  iniiuence  was  less 
that  it  was  only  the  punishment  of  a  conspiracy  honourably  employed ;  for  it  engaged  Philip  II. 
formed  by  the  Hugonots  for  the  murder  of  of  Spain  to  send  troops  to  tha  assistance  of  the 
himself  and  all  the  catholic  princes  of  the  royal  rebels  in  Ireland,  where  the  combined  champions 
family,  Gregory  gave  public  thanks  for  the  of  the  catholic  church  were  obliged  to  submit . 
preservation  of  the  king  from  the  protestant  to  the  prowess  of  the  heretical  troops  of  queen 
conspiracy !  And  he  certainly  gave  a  sanction  to    Elizabeth. 

the  horrible  measure,  by  solemnly  publishing  When  the  royal  Une  was  become  extinct  in 
a  jubilee  over  all  Christendom,  among  other  Portugal,  in  consequence  of  the  mad  expedition .. 
reasons,  on  account  of  the  great  blow  which  of  don  Sebastian  into  Africa,  and  the  subse- 
had  been  given  to  the  heretics.  In  the  second  quent  death  of  his  successor  cardinal  Henry, 
volume  of  Misson's  "  New  Voyage  to  Italy,"  diS'crent  competitors  appeared  who  laid  claim  to , 
the  reader  may  find  a  particular  description  atul  the  succession,  among  whom  were  Philip  king  . 
engraving  of  a  medal  which  on  this  occasion  of  Spain,  and  pope  Gregory ;  the  latter  of 
Gregory  ordered  to  be  struck  at  Rome,  with  whom  maintained  that  Portugal  was  a  fief  of 
«  half-length  profile  of  the  pope  on  the  face,  the  church  j  that  as  such  it  was  devolved  on  the  : 
and  on  the  reverse  a  destroying  angel,  holding  apostolic  see,  and  that,  consequently,  he  was 
if  one  hand  a  cross,  and  ia  the  other  a  swoid,    at  liberty  to  keep  it,  or  to  dispose  of  it  to  whom  . 
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he  pleased.  But  when  king  Philip,  paying  no 
fcgard  to  his  claims  or  remonstrances,  sent  thd 
duke  of  Alra  into  that  kingdom  at  the  head  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  who  soon  reduced  it  to 
his  obedience,  Gregory  was  too  prudent  tb 
quarrel  with  so  powerful  a  prince,  and  ordered 
cardinal  Riario,  whom  he  had  sent  to  divert  the 
king  from  tliat  undertaking,  to  congratulate 
him,  in  his  name,  upon  the  success  that  had 
attended  his  arms.  The  most  important  event 
in  his  pontificate,  however,  took  place  in  the 
year  1582.  That  was  the  reformation  of  the 
calendar,  according  to  a  method  suggested  by 
Lewis  Lilio,  a  Calabrian  astronomer,  which 
after  his  death  was  presented  to  the  pope  by  his 
brother  Anthony.  This  method,  which  con- 
sisted simply  in  throwing  out  ten  days  from  the 
common  reckoning  of  time  at  that  period,  and 
introducing  proper  regulations  of  the  bissex- 
tiles, was  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the 
most  celebrated  universities  of  Europe,  and  then 
to  a  congregation  deputed  to  examine  it,  con- 
sisting of  the  ablest  astronomers  and  mathemati- 
cians, foreigners  as  well  as  Italians ;  and  having 
met  with  the  approbation  of  all  competent 
judges,  was  ordered  to  take  place  in  the  month 
of  October,  1582.  It  was  immediately  received 
in  all  catholic  countries,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
Protestants,  and  by  the  Gre^s,  who  chose  ra- 
ther to  continue  in  error  than  to  be  set  right 
by  the  pope,  and  it  was  not  admitted  in  this 
■country  before  the  year  175a-  At  present  the 
Russians  and  the  Greeks  are  the  only  Europe- 
ans who  oppose  its  reception.  In  the  year 
1584  Gregory  incurred  the  suspicion  of  having 
encouraged  the  aGiassinacion  of  Elizabeth  queen 
of  England,  by  sending  his  benediction  to,  and 
maintaining  a  correspondence  with,  one  Parr, 
an  English  catholic,  then  in  France,  who  in- 
formed the  pope  that  he  intended  to  go  over  to 
his  native  country  in  order  f  o  perform  some  sig- 
nal service  to  the  Roman  church.  This  Parr, 
not  long  after  his  arrival  in  England,  was  de- 
tected in  a  conspiracy  against  the  queen's  life  -, 
but  all  the  letters  from  Italy  found  among  his 
papers,  were  expressed  in  such  general  terms, 
that  they  did  not  afford  any  direct  proof  of  Gre- 
gory's being  privy  to  his  intentions.  During 
%is  year  Italy,  and  Rome  in  particular,  was 
distressed  by  a  severe  famine,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  tlie  pope  s  relations, 
who,  instead  of  distributing  the  com  in  the 
magazines  to  the  people,  sold  it  in  the  country 
at  an  extravagant  price,  and  harassed  the  poor 
by  the  most  shameful  extortion.  At  the  same, 
ime  the  country,  and  even  the  capital,  was  in- 
fested by  nudierous  banditti,  who  carried  their 


depredations  to  an  enormous  pitch,  presuming 
upon  the  lenity,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
weakness  of  the  papnl  government.  The  last 
year  of  Grego^'a  life  was  distinguished  by  an 
embassy 'from  three  princes  or  kings  of  the 
islands  of  Japan,  where  die  labours  of  Xavier 
%nd  other  Jesuits  were  reported  to  have  been 
crowned  with  amazing  success.  The  ambassa- 
dors, who  were  four  in  number,  were  received 
in  the  most  honourable  manner,  and  great  re- 
joicings were  ordered  to  be  made  in  the  city,  on 
account  of  the  prospect  wMch  their  appoint- 
ment seemed  to  open  of  triumphs  to  the  catho- 
lic faith  in  a  rich  and  populous  empire.  In  the 
midst  of  these  rejoicings,  however,  Gregory 
was  seized  with  a  quinsey,  which  carried  him 
ofF  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
about  a  month  afttr  he  had  completed  the  thir- 
teentli  of  his  pontificate.  He  was  not  unde- 
servedly accused  of  nepotism  ;  for  as  soon  as  he 
was  preferred  to  the  popedom  he  created  his  na- 
tural son  a  cardinal,  and  raised  him,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  hif<  relations,  to  the  first  honours 
both  in  the  state  and  in  the  church.  He  was 
much  beloved  by  the  Romans  on  account  of  the 
mildness  of  his  government,  which,  by  dege- 
nerating into  weakness,  gave  occasion  to  nu- 
merous irregularities,  and  a  general  corruption 
of  manners  in  the  ecclesiastical  state.  He  was 
a  great  friend  to  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  he  grant- 
ed many  privileges,  and  built  for  their  use,  and 
richly  endowed,  the  Roman  college,  and  no 
fewer  than  twenty-seven  other  seminaries  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  In  the  article  Gra- 
TiAN,  we  have  already  noticed  his  patronising 
the  grand  Roman  edition  of  "  The  Decretals.' 
Moreri  says  that  several  of  his  "  Letters,"  "  Ha- 
rangues," &c.  are  still  preserved  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious.  Ryeaufi  Cent,  of  Plat! na.  Du- 
pin.  Morer't.  Bevier.  Mod.  Univers,  Hist.  vol. 
XXIIL—M. 

GREGORY  XIV.,  pope,  whose  original 
name  was  Nichclns  Sfindrati,  was  the  son  of  a 
senator  of  Milan,  who  after  his  wife's  death 
embraced  the  ecclesiastical  life,  waS'  made  bi- 
shop of  Cremona,  and  appointed  cardinal 
with  the  same  title.  Nicholas  received  an  edu- 
cation equal  to  his  rank  in  life,  and  pursued  his. 
studies  first  at  Perugia,  and  afterwards  at  Pavia, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  civil  law. 
Having  entered  into  orders,  pope  Pius  V,  no- 
minated him  bishop  of  Cremona,  under  which 
title  he  remained  three  years  at  the  council  of 
Trent.  By  pope  Gregory  XlII.  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  purple.  Upon  the  death  of  pope 
Urban  VII.,  in  the  year  1590,  tlic  conclave 
was  for  more  than  two  months  divided  by  the 
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pretenGions  of  no  fewer  than  sixteen  candidates  then'  settled  at  Rome,  where  he  acquired  the 
for  the  papal  chairt  who  were  ail  rejected  upon  friendship  of  throe  popes,  Gregory  XIV.,  CIc- 
the  different  scrutinies  which  took  place>  At  ment  VIII.,  and  Paul  V.,  the  last  of  whom 
length  the  Spanish  party  unexpectedly  proposed  nominated  him  archbishop  of  Bologna,  and  ap- 
our  cardinal,  and  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  pointed  him  his  nuncio  to  adjust  some  dtfFer<i 
a  legal  majority  of  votes,  he  was  acknowledged  ences  which  had  taken  place  between  the  Span- 
pope,  and  upon  his  consecration  took  the  name  iards  and  the  duke  of  Savoy.  In  this  business 
"of  Gregory  XIV.  As  soon  as  he  was  settled  in  he  conducted  himself  so  ably  and  prudently, 
his  new  dignity,  he  made  large  presents  to  each  that  on  his  return  to  Rome,  in  l6i6,  he  was 
of  the  cardinals ;  provided  against  the  dcarness  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cardinal.  From  this 
of  corn  and  other  provisions ;  and  restored  those  time  he  appears  to  have  resided  on  his  diocese 
Romans  to  their  places  and  offices,  whom  Six-  till  the  death  of  Paul  V.  in  1631,  when  he  re- 
tus  V.  had  deprived.  His  next  object  was  to  paired  to  Rome,  and  entered  with  the  other 
signalise  his  zeal  for  the  catholic  faith  :  with  cardinals  into  the  conclave.  After  repeated  in- 
which  view,  at  ^e  instigation  of  the  Spanish  trigues,  in  which  the  principal  factions  failed  of 
ambassador,  he  declared  for  the  catholic  league  carrying  the  election  of  their  favourite  candi- 
in  France,  and  promised  to  furnish  them  witti  a  dates,  Ludovisi  was  proposed,  as  a  person  not 
monthly   Sum    of  fifteen  thousand  crowns,  as  obnoxious  to  any  party  ;  and  meeting  with  a1- 


long  as  he  should  see  it  necessary  for  their  de-  most  unanimous  approbation,  was  rnised  to  tlie 
fence.  He  even  raised  an  army  for  the  assist-  papal  chair,  when  ne  took  the  name  of  Gregory 
ance  of  the  league,  and  sent  it,  under  the  com-    XV.    He  is  represented  in  history  to  have  been 


mand  of  his  nephew  Hercules  Sfondrati,  whom  a  man  of  a  mild  disposition,  and  yet  the  whole 

he  had  created  duke  of   Mont  Marcian,'into  of  tiis  papacy  was  marked  by  an  excess  of  zeal 

France,  where  it  was  quickly  beaten  and  dis-  and  bigotry  against  the  Protestants.     As  the 

perscd  by  the  king's  forces.     He  also  sent  bulls  Hugonots  in  Krature  had  by  the  violation  of  the 

into  France,  in  which  he  declared  Henry  IV.  edict  of  Nantz  been  driven  to  take  up  arms  in 

excommunicated,    and   threatened   the  nobles  their  own  defence,  he  wrote  to  Lewis  XIII.  ex- 

with  ecclesiastical  censures  if  they  did  not  desert  hortingliim  to  root  them  out  and  destroy  them; 

his  cause,  and  the  clergy  with  excommunication  and  accompanied  his  letter  with  a  bull,  intended 

and  deposition,  if  tliey  did  not  declare  against  to  animate  the  Papists  to  assist  him  in  that  ini- 

him.   In  France  these  bulls  were  declared  scan-  quitous  and  sanguinary  undertaking.     While 

dalous  and  seditious,  and  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  his  agents  were  fomenting  the  civil  dissensions 

the  common  hxngman.     The  pope  had  not  time  in  France,  he  published  a  bull  prescribing  a  new 

to  display  his  farther  resentment  against  Henry,  form  in  the  election  of  a  pope,  by  which  |he 

for  he  died  of  the  stone  in   1591,  ndien  in  the  cardinals  were  allowed  to  give  their  suflrage^  se- 

fifty-sevcnth  year  of  his  age,  and  after  a  ponti-  ctetly,  by  way  of  scrutiny :  a  method  which 

ficate  of  ten  months  and  ten  days.     He  created  would  prevent  the  chiefs  of  parties  from  having 

one  of  his  nephews  a  cardinal,  and  raised  six  so  great  an  influence  in  future  elections.     lie 

other  persons  to  the  same  dignity}  and  he  also  supported  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  em - 

granted  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Ferrara  peror  Ferdinand  II.,  and   Maximilian   du^Wof 

to  duke  Alphonsus,  who,  as  he  had  no  son,  en-  Bavaria,    against   the   elector  palatine    of^he 

deavoured  to  obtain  the  renewal  of  his  fief  in  Rhine,  son-in-hw  of  our  James  I.,  and  Hy'^e 

favour  of  sonie  of  his  relations,  but  without  reinforcement  of  troops  which  he  sent  them, 

success-     He  is  said  to  have  led  a  very  devout  enabled  them  to  conquer  the  Palatinate  j  M-hich 

*  and  abstemious  life,  and  to  have  practised  aus-  event  gratified  him  at  once  by  the  injury  which 

terities  which  shew  htm   to  have  been  better  it  did  to  the  interests  of  tlie  reformed  religion, 

adapted  to  the  cloister,  than  the  seat  of  sove-  in  Germany,  and  the  share  which  it  gave  nmi 

reign  power,     Ryeaui's  Cant,  of  Piatina.     Mo'  in  the  spoil  of  the  valuable  library  of  Heidel- 

reri.  New.  Did.  Hilt.    Bovitr.   Mtd.  Univtrt.  berg,  a  part  of  which  was  transferred  trf  the 

HLfl.  W.  XXIIL — M.  Vatican.     He  also  attempted  the  destruction  of 

GREGORY  XV.,  pope,  called  before  his  Cahrinism,  by  endeavouring  to  persuade  Lewis 

election   Alexandtr  LudwUii    was    descended  XIII.  to  allow  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  seize  upon 

from  a  noble  family  at  Bologiu,  and  born  in  the  Geneva,  the  grand  nursery  of  that  system  -,  but 

year  1554.     He  received  his  education  in  the  in  this  object  he  was  disappointed.     He  was 

Jesuits'  college  at  Rome,  whence  he  afterwards  equally  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  which  he 

returned  to  Boiogm  to  study  the  civil  law,  in  made  to  reinstate  the  Jesuits  at  Venice,  from 

which  faculty  he  took  the  de{^  of  doctor.   He  '  which  city  they  had  been  banished  during  the 
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mtificate  ef  Pawl  V.    He  had  not  the  morti-  cum  Notis  Hej^atHiii,"  1617,  gt?. ;  and  "  "tlie 

aCion,   however,    to  see   all  his  grand  ef-  Decisions  of  the  Rota."     He  was  a  great  friend 

Ibrts  miscarry :  for  when,  in  the  year  1622,  the  to  the  Jesuits,  and   canonised  Ignatius,   their 

Turks  invaded  Poland  with  a  formidable  army,  founder^  Francis  Xavier,  and  others  -,   and  by 

^e  p'eat  supplies  in  money  which  the  pope  sent  him  the  see  of  Paris  was  withdrawn  from  sub- 

io  Stgismund  III.  enabled  that  prince  to  make  a  jection  to  that  of  S«ns,  and  constitutedjn  arch- 

vigarous  resistance,  and  at  length  to  gain  a  sig-  bishopric.     Rjcaut'x  Ctnt,  »f  Platina.     Mereri. 

nal  victory  over  the  enemy.     About  the  same  Nottv.  Diet,  Hut,     Bower.     LandCs  Hist,  de  la 

time  Gregory  instituted  tlie  famous  college  Dt  Lit.  ^Jialie,  v»/.  V.      Mud.  Univeri.  Hist.  vol. 

propaganda  Fide,  and  endowed  it  with  ample  re-  XX III. — M, 

venues  for  the  maintenance  of  persons  edu cat-  GREGORY  OF  NeO'Casarea,  usually 
ing  for  foreign  missions.  As  James  f.  of  Eng-  styled  saiot,  and  aurnamed  Thaiimalurgut,  oi 
land  discovered  great  earnestness  to  conclude  a  wonder-worker,  from  the  miracles  which  it  was 
match  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  an  m-  pretended  he  had  performed,  flourished  in  the 
fanta  of  Spain,  Gregory  laid  hold  of  that  cir-  third  century.  He  was  descended  from  Gentile 
cumstance  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  catho-  parents,  eminent  for  their  hinh  and  fortune, 
lie  religion  in  this  country.  With  this  view  he  and  bom  at  Neo-Ctesarea,  in  Pontus.  His  ori- 
refused  to  grant  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage,  ginal  name,  before  his  conversion  and  baptism, 
unless  i.  vere  to  be  celebrated  in  Spain,  accord-  was  Theodoras,  His  ^ther,  who  was  a  zealot  . 
ing  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church  i  and  that  for  paganism,  took  care  to  have  him  educated 
the  ecclesiastics  of  the  infanta  should  be  all  in  his  own  religious  principles,  at  the  same  time 
Spaniards,  and  subject  to  a  bishop  ■,  and  that,  that  be  was  initiated  in  the  elements  of  useful 
besides  the  queen's  chapel,  the  Papists  should  and  omainental  learning.  Having  lost  his  fa- 
be  allowed  to  build  a  church  in  London.  After  ther  when  not  mare  than  fourteen  years  of  age, 
king  James  had  aereed  to  these  conditions,  his  mother  placed  him,  tc^ether  with  his  bro- 
Gregory  granted  the  dispensation,  and  wrote  ther  Athenodorus,  under  a  rhetorical  tutor,  in 
to  the  prince,  exhorting  him  to  enter  into  the  order  that  he  might  become  tjualified  for  the 
bosom  of  the  church.  But  before  the  dispens-  bar.  He  was  also  attended  by  a  tutor  in  the 
ation  was  expedited  he  added  some  new  articles,  Larin  tongue,  that  he  might  not  be  ignorant  of 
one  of  whiui  was,  that  the  kii^  of  England  the  language  of  the  empire.  This  tutor  was 
should  immediately  give  security  to  the  Papists  well  skilled  in  the  Roman  laws,  and  earnestly 
in  his  dominions  for  the  quiet  possession  of  their  recommended  the  stud  v  of  them  to  his  pupil, 
estates,  and  for  liberty  of  conscience.  These  as  what  might  prove  highly  advantageous  to 
arucles  occasioned  some  difficulties,  which  the  him  in  his  future  pursuits  in  life.  With  this 
lung  was  attempting  to  remove,  when  the  afiair  advice  he  complied,  and  sedulously  attended  the 
was  suspended  by  the  p<^'a  death*  While  lectures  which  his  master  read  to  him  in  that 
this  bu^ness  was  negociating,  the  pope's  troops  science.  Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
were  placed  by  the  opaniariu  in  the  forts  in  the  learning  at  home,  he  designed  sdll  &r^r  to 
Valteline,  which  country  he  was  to  hold  in  trust,  improve  himself  by  foreign  travel.  From  the 
till  the  claims  of  different  pretenders  to  it  should  particulars  related  concerning  him  by  different 
be  discussed  and  settled.  Soon  after  this  trans^  writers,  we  shall  select  such  circumstances  ja» 
action  he  died,  in  1633,  in  the  scven^eth  year  are  supported  by  unquestionable  or  probable 
of  his  age,  having  filled  the  papal  see  two  years  testimony,  without  noticing  the  silly  tales  and 
and  not  quite  six  months-  He  is  commended  fabulous  legends  which  credulity  or  pious  fraud 
for  his  great  piety  and  learning,  particularly  in  have  connected  with  his  history.  Designing 
canon  law,  and  for  his  charity  to  the  sick  and  to  go  to  Berytus  in  Phoenicia,  to  improve  his 
to  the  poor.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  knowledge  of  law  under  the  celebrated  pro- 
encourager  of  literature  in  others,  and  when  fessors  of  that  science  who  resided  there,  he  met 
lus  nephew  cardinal  Ludovisi  had  fon&ed  a  kind  with  a  favourable  cwportunity  foi  proceeding 
of  literary  academy  in  his  palace,  to  have  fre-  towards  that  part  of  the  empire.  He  had  & 
quently  honouied  the  meetings  with  his  pre-  sister  married  to  a  lawyer  in  high  esteem  with 
sence,  with  the  intention  of  giving  a  sanction  the  governor  of  Palestine,  and  chosen  by  him 
to  such  associations  as  might  contnbute  to  the  to  be  one  of  his  assessors  or  counsellors.  This^ 
extension  of  science  and  useful  learning.  He  lady  was  sent  for  by  her  husband  to  Csesarea  : 
was  the  author  of  some  productions  of  which  and  -as  the  officer  who  came  to  conduct  her  had. 
we  have  not  seen  the  titles,  excepting  those  of  brought  with  hitn.a  greater  number  of  carriages 
**  Epistola  ad  Re^m  Fcrsarum  Schah  Abbas>  than  were  sufhcieotToi  her  and  l)er  necessary 
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sttendanlBj  Gregory  was  indoced  to  ■ccompany  vice  of  the  christian  religion,  which  might  be 
his  sistn,  partly  with  the  view  of  rendering  her  essentiallr  bcneittcd  by  his  exertions.  The 
journey  more  agreeable  to  her,  and  partly  for  fame  of  his  abilities  and  learning  had  reached 
the  conTenience  which  it  afforded  him  of  tra-  his  natiye  city,  where  he  was  much  importuiK4 
veiling  to  Berytus.  He  and  his  brother  Athen-  to  open  a  school  of  philosophy ;  but  his  modoty 
odonia  accordingly  attended  theii  ststcr  to  Cx-  and  diffidence  led  him  to  resist  such  applica- 
sarea,  where  they  met  with  a  circumstance  tions,  and  to  withdraw  into  retirement,  when 
which  induced  them  to  reside  for  some  time  in  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  religion,  and 
that  city.  For  Origen  had  lately  settled  at  Cx-  to  pious  contemplation.  By  his  christian  friends 
sarea,  where  he  had  opened  a  school  of  phito-  he  was  stronglv  solicited  to  undertake  the  office 
sophy.  So  great  was  the  fame  of  that  master,  of  a  christian  bishop ;  and  though  for  a  long 
that  they  were  desirous  of  profiting  by  bis  in-  time  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of 
structions,  and  having  been  introduced  to  him>  such  a  charge,  at  length  he  yielded  to  their 
were  persuaded  by  his  arguments,  and  the  wishes,  and  was  ordained  by  Phgedinus  bidu^ 
charms  of  his  conversation,  to  devote  themselves  of  Amasea,  not  before  the  year  243,  according 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  According  to  some  to  Lardner,  who  is  rather  disposed  to  place 
writers  Gregory,  before  lie  attended  the  school  this  event  under  the  year  245.  The  place  re- 
al Csesarca,  had  studied  at  Alexandria,  Athens,  commended  to  his  coarge  was  his  native  city* 
and  Derytus ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  conclude  which  was  large  ?nd  populous,  but  immersed  m 
with  Lardner,  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evi-  superstition  and  idoJatir,  and  containing  very  - ' 
dence  of  his  having  studied  at  either  of  the  two  few  Christians.  By  his  learning,  zeal,  and 
former  pbces ;  and  that  if  he  studied  at  all  at  prudence,  however,  he  soon  made  numerous 
Berytus,  it  must  have  been  at  some  interval  be-  converts  to  Christianity,  and  established  a  church 
tween  his  first  placing  himself  under  Origen's  at  Neo-Cxsarea,  which  appears  to  have  beea 
instructions,  and  his  final  departure  from  Cte-  truly  apostolic  both  with  respect  to  doctrine  and 
sarea  to  his  native  country.  For  five  years,  at  discipline,  and  to  have  retained  its  simplicity 
least,  Gregory  and  his  brother  were  the  disci-  and  purity  long  after  the  surrounding  churches 
pies  of  Origen,  who  instructed  them  in  logic,  had  admitted  novelties  and  innovations  which 
physics,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  ethics.  He  were  a  disgrace  to  their  religion,  and  insensibly 
encouraged  them,  likewise,  in  reading  all  sorts  led  the  way  to  the  grossest  corruptions  and 
of  ancient  authors,  poets,  and  philosophers,  re-  abuses.  This  church  went  on  flourishing  and 
straining  them  from  none  but  such  as  denied  a  increasing  under  his  care  until  the  Decian  per- 
Deity  or  a  Providence ;  and  during  this  period  secution  m  the  year  250,  when  he  thought  it 
he  made  them  firm  converts  to  the  christian  prudent  to  withdraw  into  retirement  tiU  the 
faith,  introducing  them  to  an  intimate  acquaint-  storm  was  blown  over.  Afterwards  he  returned 
ance  witlt  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  explaining  to  his  flock,  among  whom,  during  the  remain- 
to  them  obscure  and  difficult  passages.  But  as  dcr  of  his  life,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  a 
a  term  of  eight  years  intervened  Mtween  their  faithful  and  vigilant  pastor,  and  was  instru- 
arrival  atCxsarca  and  their  return  to  their  na-  mental  in  bringing  almost  the  whole  city  audits 
tive  country,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  part  of  dependent  district  into  the  profession  of  Christ- 
this  time  was  spent  by  Gregory  at  Berytus,  in  ianity.  He  was  present  at  the  first  counal  of 
the  study  of  tlie  law.  At  length,  about  the  year  AntJoch  in  264,  when  the  case  of  Paul  of  S»* 
239,  being  obliged  to  return  home,  he  took  mosata  was  the  subject  of  enquiry,  and  concur- 
leave  of  Origen  with  great  regret,  but  not  be-  red  with  Firmilian,  and  the  other  leading  mem- 
fore  he  had  pronounced  before  a  numerous  bers,  in  prevenring  any  harsh  measures  from 
auditory  a  panegvrical  oration  in  praise  of  his  being  adopted  against  him.  It  is  most  probable 
tutor,  which  Dup in  calls  one  of  the  finest  pieces  that  ne  did  not  long  survive  the  meeting  of  this 
of  rhet(»ic  in  all  antiquity,  and  which  afibrds  at  council ;  and  that  he  died  in  the  year  26$- 
once  a  proof  of  die  writer's  eminent  abilities,  Upon  the  whole,  be  appears  to  have  been  a 
and  of  Origen's  excellent  method  of  educating  learned,  great,  and  good  man,  eminent  for  pu- 
dtose  who  arc  placed  under  his  care.  Soon  rity  and  simplicity  of  manners,  zealous  for  the 
after  his  return  to  Neo-Cxsarea,  Origen  wrote  interests  of  the  christian  faith  and  profession, 
him  a  letter,  commending  his  excellent  parts,  and  anxious  to  preserve  them  unadulterated 
which,  he  sud,  qualified  him  eidier  to  become  with  unscriptural  notions  and  superstitious  prac- 
3  Roman  lawyer  of  the  first  rank,  or  a  philoso-  tices.  The  only  works  of  his  extant,  which' 
pher  of  eminence  among  the  Greeks ;  but  he  may  be  pronounced  unquestionably  genuine,  are 
rather  advued  him  to  employ  them  in  ^e  ter-  hU  "  Faoegyricid  Oration  in  Praise  of  Origeif," 
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already  noticed  -,  "  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Boole 
of  EcdcGiastes  *,"  and  "  A  Canonical  Epiatle," 
consisting  of  eieven  canons,  of  which  the  last 
is  rejected  by  the  ablest  critics,  and  considered 
to  have  been  added  by  some  modem  Greek. 
Tlie  pieces  above  mentioned  have  been  separ- 
ately printed,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  diScrent 
penods,  and  also  collectively  in  one  volume 
folio,  at  Paris,  in  ida6.  Gerard  Vossius  also 
published  an  edition  of  them  at  Mentz,  in  1604, 
in  quarto.  As  for  the  "  Creed"  which  has 
been  attributed  to  him,  and  its  marvellous  his* 
tory  as  detailed  by  Gregory  of  Nyasa,  no  notice 
is  taken  of  them  either  by  St.  Jerome  or  St. 
Baul,  in  their  catalogue  of  our  author's  M^^it- 
ings ;  and  there  is  the  strongest  reason  for  con- 
cluding them  to  have  been  inventions  of  the 
fourth  century,  when  the  christian  world  was 
divided  on  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  concerning  the  real  or  supposi- 
titious works  attributed  to  this  father,  we  refer 
to  Fabrici.  Bibl.  Grrf.  vol.  V.  lib.  v.  cap,  I. 
Cavt^s  Hist.  Lit.  vJ.  I.  sub  sac.  Novat.  SS"  ^/l^- 
ilolici.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Lard.  Cred.part  IL 
vol.  IF.  b.  i.  ch.  41.— M. 

GREGORY,  NsziANzES,  saint,  who- 
flourished  in  the  fourth  centuiy,  was  born  at 
Arianzumt  a  village  near  Nazianzum,  in  Cap- 
padocia,  bnt  in  what  year  is  uncertain,  some 
writers  fixing  the  date  ofhis  birth  in  324, others 
at  an  earlier,  and  others'  at  a  still  later  period. 
His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  rank  and  proper- 
ty, originally  belonged  to  a  sect  called  Hypsiita- 
rians,  whose  religion  was  a  species  of  deism  ; 
but  having  married  a  Christian,  he  was  bv  his 
wife's  pcrsua»on,  and  that  of  some  pious  clergy 
to  whom  she  introduced  him,  convened  to  the 
christian  faith.  Not  long  afterwards  his  learn- 
ing, piety,  and  virtues,  pointed  him  out  as  a 
proper  person  for  sustaining  the  episcopal  cha- 
racter ;  and  he  was  accordingly  ordained,  and 
elected  bishop  of  Nazianzum,  where  he  offici- 
ated as  pastor  for  the  space  of  forty-five  years. 
His  son  Gregory  afforded  early  proofs  of  excel- 
lent natural  abilities,  and  a  serious  turn  of  mind, 
and  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a  iibcr:il  and 
pious  education  under  his  own  immediate  su- 
perintendence. Having  distinguished  himself 
by  his  extr^rdinary  proficiency  at  home,  he  was 
sent  for  farther  improvement  to  different  pub- 
lic seminaries  of  learning.  He  was  first  placed 
at  Cxsarea  in  Cappadocta,  whence  he  after- 
wards removed  to  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  where 
he  studied  under  some  of  the  most  celebrated' 
masters  t)f  that  age,  and  among  others  Thcs-' 
pcsius,  a  famous  nietorician,  to  whose  instruc-' 
tions  and  example  he  paid  particular  attention. 


From  Cxsarea  he  went  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  spent  some  time  in  attending  on  the  profess- 
ors in  that  city,  and  then  proceeded  to  Athens, 
where  he  intended  to  finish  his  academic  stu- 
dies. At  Athens  he  became  acquainted  with 
Basil,  afterwards  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  the 
church,  and  with  Julian,  who  was  afterwards 
emperor.  Wkh  the  former  he  entered  into  the 
strictest  intimacy  of  friendship.  They  lived  to- 
gether in  the  same  boose,  united  in  the  same 
studies,  and  embraced  a  similar  mode  of  think- 
ing in  religious  matters.  Basil  quitted  Athens 
before  his  friend,  who  was  prevailed  upon  by 
tlie  importunitv  of  the  students  to  undertake  the 
office  ofrhetoncal  professor,  the  duties  of  which 
he  discharged  for  a  short  time  with  eminent  suc- 
cess and  reputation.  Feehng,  however,  a 
strong  desire  to  visit  his  parents,  from  whom  he 
had  now  been  long  absent,  he  privately  took 
leave  of  his  friends  at  Athens,  and  set  out  for 
Constantinople,  on  his  jaumey  homewards.  At 
that  city  he  met  with  his  brother  Cxsarius,  who 
had  just  arrived  from  Alexandria,  where  he  had 
accomplished  himself  in  all  the  polite  learning 
of  the  age,  and  particularly  in  physic ;  to  the 
study  of  which  he  had  closely  applied.  He  was 
Strongly  solicited  to  settle  in  Uie  metropolis  ;  but 
by  the  influence  of  his  brother  Gregory  was  led 
at  that  time  to  decline  the  flattering  offers  which 
he  received,  and  to  accompany  him  to  Nazian- 
zum. Not  long  after  his  return  Gregory  was 
baptized,  being  then  about  thirty  years  of  age  } 
from  which  time  he  appears  to  have  chiefly  Jc- 
voted  himself  to  a  studious  and  ascetic  life, 
practising  the  austerities  of  monkery,  and  miz- 
■mg  no  farther  in  the  business  of  the  world  than 
was  necessary  for  the.  management  of  his  fa- 
ther's af^irs.  Having  been  repeatedlv  pressed 
by  his  friend  Basil,  who  had  embraced  uie  mo- 
nastic life  among  tlie  mountains  of  Pontus,  to 
visit  him  in  his  retirement,  he  joined  him  about 
the  year  350,  and  subjected  himself  to  the  same 
severe  discipline  whicn  he  professed.  He  had 
not  been  long  in  this  retirement,  however,  be- 
fore his  presence  was  required  at  Niizianzum, 
to  allay  a  fennent  which  had  broken  out  in  the 
church  of  that  place.  For  his  father  having, 
for  the' sake  of  peace,  received  the  formulary 
of  faith  drawn  up  by  a  gyndd  of  bishops  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  which,  among  other  unscriptu- 
ral  terms,  the  word  coiuubitantiol,  as  applicable 
to  the  nature  of  the  Son,  wa^  omitted,  and 
having  also  received  those  to  communion  wIm 
adopted  it ;  the  bigotted  monks  of  Cappadocia 
raised  an  outcry  against  him,  as  a  patroniser  of 
heresy,  and  not  oi^y  withdrew  themselves  from 
his  commutuoit,  but  ptevailed  on  great  numbers 
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of  his  flock  to  detert  the  aged  bishop.     While  gory  its  bisliop.   With  this  nomtiiation  Gregory 

Oiis  breach  was  daily  growing  wider,  Gregory  was  highly  displeased,  and  considered  it  as  lit- 

retnmed  to  Naziaiizum,  and  having  prevailed  tie  better  tlian  an  insult)  both  on  account  of  the 

Upon  his  father  to  retract  the  measures  which  he  meanness  and  unhealthfulness  of  the  place,  and 

Iiad  taken,  succeeded,  by  the  influence  cf  his  own  the  perpetual  contesti  in  which  his  residence 

high  reputatioa  for  orthodoxy,  in  reconciling  there  might  involve  him  with  Anthimus-     He, 

the  disanected  to  their  diocesan.    On  this  occa-  tlierefore,  for  some  time  strongly  re^ist^  Ba- 

sion,  by  the  importunity  of  his  father,  though  sil's  wish  to  place  him  in  that  see ;  and  in  a  cor- 

much  against  his  own  inclination,  he  was  pre-  respondence  which  took  place  between  the  two 

vailed  upon  to  enter  into  orders,  and  was  or-  friends  on  the  subject,  various  inilattng  senti- 

dained  presbyter.     Soon  afterwards  he  with-  ments  were  iuturchangcd,   which  had   neariy 

4rew  again  into  retirement  with  his  friend  Ba-  proved  the  termination  of  their  intimacy.     But 

ul,  from  which  he  occasionally  returned,  and  Basil  would  not  relinquish  his  object;  and  by 

preached  to  the  people  ^tNazianzuni.  gaining  over  Nazianz en's  father  to  his  side,  at 

The  emperor  Julian  had  now  ascended  the  length,  through  his  interference,  obtained  Gre- 
throne,  and  among  other  methods  of  expressing  gory's  very  reluctant  consent  to  be  ordained  bi' 
hishatrcd  tow3rdsChnstianity,andits  professors,  shop  of  Sasima.  After  that  ceremony,  how- 
had  published  a  law  intended  to  prevent  Christ-  ever,  he  never  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  new 
i^aefrombeinginstructedin  learning  and  the  Sci-  see,  on  account  of  Anthimus's  taking  possession 
ences,  by  prohibiting  them  from  the  use  of  the  of  the  place,  by  which  means  he  was  prevented 
Greek  and  Roman  classics  in  their  schools,  from  residing  there  witli  any  comfort,  oi  even 
This  malignant  effort  of  his  to  barbarise  the  safety.  Finding  himself  thus  circumstanced,  he 
hateful  Galileans,  was  partly  defeated  by  tlic  withdrew  once  more  into  retirement,  where  he 
two  ApoUinarii,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  their  hoped  to  be  suffered  to  spend  his  time  in  study 
Lives,  and  partly  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  and  religious  contemplation  s  but  by  his  father's 
wrote  a  number  of  poems,  in  all  kinds  of  verse,  earnest  entreatyandcommanda he  wasinduced  to 
on  divine  and  serious  subjects,  by  which  the  become  his  coadjutor  in  the  episcopal  office  at 
loss  of  the  heathen  authors  was  in  a  consider-  Kazianzum,  on  the  express  condition,  that  after 
ablft  degree  compensated  to  christian  students,  his-  father's  death  he  should  be  perfectly  free 
on  account  of  their  excellencies  and  beauties  as  from  all  obligation  to  that  charge.  Accord- 
compositions-  These  poems  were  chiefly  writ-  ingly,  when  that  event  took  place  about  the 
ten  in  retirement;  but  the  growing  infirmities  year  374,  he  quitted  Nazianzum,  and  retired 
of  his  father  rendering  it  necessary  that  he  to  Seleucia,  where  he  continued. for  a  longtime 
should  have  more  permanent  assistance  than  in  a  monastery,  before  he  returned  to  his  native 
what  his  son's  occasional  visits  afforded  him,  country. 

Gregory  was   persuaded  to  became   more  sta-         At    this  period  the    arJan    party   was    pre- 

tionary  at  Nazianzum,  where  for  some  years  he  dominant  in  the  empire,  and  as  they  enjoyed 

officiated  as  assistant  to  his  father  in  the  past-  the  favour  of  the  court,  they  harassed  the  Ca- 

oral  oSice.     While  he  continued  in  this  situa-  tholics  with  incessant  persecution,  driving  them  ■ 

tion,  he   was   instrumental    in   promoting    the  from  their  churches,  and  inflicting  on  them  the 

election  of  his  friend  Basil  to  the  see  of  Cssaiea '  same  calamities  and  cruelties  which  they  them- 

his  native  place,  in  the  year  370;  which  cir-  selves  had  suffered  from  the  orthodox  in  the 

cumstance  eventually  proved  the  occasion  of  days  of  their  power.     But  an  imperial  edict 

much  inquietude  to  Gregory,  and  of  a  coolness,'  having  passed  for  tolerating  the  Catholics,  Gre- 

nearly  approaching  to  a  rupture,  between  the  gory  was  summoned  10  a  synod  held  at  Amioch, 

two  friends.     For  the  emperor  Valens,  having  in  the  year  37S,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 

divided    Cappadocia    into    two  provinces,    by  about  proper  measures  for  reviving  the  catholic 

which  means  a  considerable  part  of  Basil's  me-  interests.     In  this  synod  it  was  determined  to 

tropotitan  jurisdiction  was  transferred  10  Amhi-  select  men  eminent  for  their  talents  and  zeal, 

mus  bishop  of  Tyanea,  the  capital  of  the  new  and  to  send  them  into  particular  districts,  where 

otoiety,  Basil,  with  the  design  of  making  up  they  might  prove  serviceable  in  encouraging 

his  loss,  determined  to  erect  some  new  bishop-  and  assisting  the  orthodox,  and   in  defending 

lies.     Among  other  places  he  appointed  Sasi^  the  catholic  cause  against  the  Arians.  -  Among 

m»f  a  small  town  on  the  line  of  separation  be-  others  Gregory,    on    account  of  his    superior 

tween   the  two  provinces,  to  be  an  episcopal  parts  and  learning,  though  contrary  to  his  own 

see  ;  and  being  desirous  of  placing  a  trusty  per-  inclination,  was  deputed  to  go   to  Constanti-  . 

eon  in  that  situaUen,  nominated  his  friend  Cire-  nopl^,  where  the  enemy  maintained  their  head- 
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(lUBTters.     Having  arriTcd  at  that  citf,  he  found  c»lly  elected.    The  three  Keyptiait  bigtuipa  K* 

the  catholic  cause  it:duce<i  to  the  lowest  ebb,  paired  to  Constantinople,  wrtcie  they  were  fa- 

die  Ariaiis  being  possessed  of  alt  the  churches^  vourably  received  by  Gregory,  who  considered 

ami  so  insolent  in  their  exercise  of  power,  that  them  as  his  auxilijnes  in  the  catholic  cause* 

scarcely  any  of  the  Catholics  durst  venture  to  without  entntaining  the  most  distant  suspicimi 

Hvov  their  opinions.     He  tooli  up  hia  abode  at  of  the  plot  in  whicn  they  had  en^ged  against 

the  house  of  a  relation,  and  preached  in  his  him.     As  be  wt«  soon  after  their  arrival  ob> 

lodgings  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  attend,  liged  by  indisposition  to  quit  the,  city  for  the 

In  a  short  ticnc  the  hme  of  his  eloquence  drew  sake  of  the  country  air,  the  confederates  detCT' 

after  him  a  consiikrable  congregation,   when  mined  to-  lose  no  time  in  carrying  their  mca- 

being  prtisentcd  witii  the  house  in  which  he  re-  sures  into  execution  j  and  accordingly,  during 

sided,  he  converted  it  into  a  church,  which  lie  the  first  night  of  his  absence  they  bron:  into  his 

entitled  the  church  of  Anastai>ia,  or  the  Resur-  church,  and  placed  Maximus  upon  the  episco- 

rcction,  because  that  the  catholic  faith  which  pal  throne.     No  sooner,  however,  had  the  re* 

had  for  some  time  been  suppressed  in  (fiis  city,  port  of  their  proceedings  spread  through  the 

seemed  to  have  its  resurreaion  on  this  spot,  city,  than  persons  of  all  descriptions,  magi»- 

His  great  iuccesa  in  gaining  converts  quickly  tratcs,  clergy,  and  populace,  and  even  the  Ari- 

excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Ariatis,  who  insti-  ^ns  themselves,  assembled  in  a  body,  and  with 

gated  the  populace  to  attack  him  and  his  flock  great  fury  drove  the  intruders  out  of  the  churchy 

with  ctttbs  and  stones,  both  when  passing  along  before  they  had  finished  the  business  of  the 

the  streets  and  in  his  church  ■,  and  they  also  usurper's  consecration,  which  was  completed 

dragged  Gregory  as  a  malefactor  before  the  ma-  in  a  private  house  ;  after  which  the  agents  in 

gictrates,  accusing  him  of  being  the  cause  of  this  scene  were  obliged  to  consult  their  safety 

tumult  and  sedition.     The  magistrates  soon  ac-  by  flight.     But  Maximus,  notwith stand ii^  the 

<{uittsd  him  of  the  malignant  charge  ;  and  the  irregularity  of  the  proceedings  by  which  hehul 

opposition  which  he  met  with  served  only  to  in-  attempted  to  seize  upon  the  episcopal  throtie  at 

crease  his  reputation,  and  the  number  of  his  Constantinople,  had  sufficient  art  to  represent 

followers  and  admirers.    His  fame  eftn  attract-  circumstances  if)  such  a  light  to  the  Utrtiops  of 

cd  disciples  from   distant  parts,   who  placbd  ItaYf,  then  assembled  in  synod  at  Aqoileiii,  that 

themselves  under  his  instructions,  and  among  they  approved  of  his  ordination,  and  wrote  to 

others  jSt.  Jerome  and  Evagrias  Ponticus  ■,  the  the  emperor  in  his  favour.    He  also  went  him- 

former  of  whom  frequently  gloried  in  having  self  to  solicit  his  cause  at  court,  then  kept  at 

had  the  honour  aad  happiness  of  studynig  under  Tbcssalonica,  entreating  the  emperor  to  restore 

so  grcata  master.  him  by  an  imperial  edict ;  but  without  success. 

In   the  mean   time  the  number  of  Cathp-  This  attempt  to  supplant  him,  however,  pro- 

Jie»   at  Const aatinople  was  grown  very  con-  duced  much  uneasiness  to  Gregory,  especially 

siderabte,     who   were    earnestly    desirous    of  as  be  found  that  even  a  presbyter  of  his  own 

hwiflg  the  episcopal  office  re-established  among  church  had  been  concerned  in  it,  who  by  his 

them,   and    expressed   their  unanimous  wish  insinuations  had  weakened  the  attachment  of 

that    Gregory    would    undertake    it.      Their  some  of  the  cathoHc  party  to  Ins  cause.     He 

eicction  of  him  met  with  the  approbation  of  al-  found  also,  that  several  of  his  cathoKo  friends* 

most  alt  the  catholic  bishops  in  the  East,  parti-  irritated  at  the  recollection  of  the  sufierings 

cularly  of  his  friend  Meletins,  of  Antioch,  and  which  they  had  undergone  from  their  enemies, 

Peter,  the  successor  of  Athanasius  at  Alexan-  began  to  exclaim  a^aitist  the  moderation  and 

diia,  who  gave  their  suffrage  for  his  confirms-  candour  with  which  he  uniformly  conducted 

tion  in  this  see.     But  he  met  with  a  rival  in  one  himself,  and  to  complain  that  he  did  not  im- 

Maximiis,  an  Egyptian  cynic  philosopher,  wliom  prove  his  influence  with  the  great,  and  his  in- 

hc  had  himselt  baptised,  and  admitted  to  the  terest  at  court,  to  retaliate  their  injuries  on  their 

lower  orders  of  the  church.     This  person  con-  oppressors.     The  uneasiness  which- these  cir- " 

federated  with  one  of  Nazianzen's  presbyters,  cumstanccs  created   made  him  sigh  for  that  re- 

'and  contrived  a  scheme  for  supplanting  him  in  tirement  from  which  he  had  been  reluctantly 

the  episcopal  throne  by  intrigue  and  boldness,  drawn  by  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  and  hia 

For  this  purpose  he  made  interest  with  Peter,  concern  for  the  interest  of  the  catholic  faith; 

who  had  lately  given  his  sufirage  for  Nazianzen,  and  at  length  determined  him  to  resign  a  char]^ 

and   privately  engaged  him,  and   three  other  which  threatened  to  involve  him  in  increasing 

Egyptian  bishops  to  favour  his  views,  under  the  troubles.     This  determination  he  aimounced  to 

pKtcnce  eC  Gregory's  having  been  uncineni-  the  people  in  a  farewel  discourse,  at  (he  close 
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-  of  n^ch  he  pathetically  exKorted  them  to  per-  ruled  through  the  influence  of  Meletiui,  ttie  tc- 

•evcre  in  the  ordiodox  »ith  which  he  had  taught  nerable  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  prciided  in  the 

themi  and  to  be  mindful  of  the  labours  and  suf-  council.     While  estiibLishing  rules  for  the  cx- 

ferings  which  he  had  undergone  for  that  cause  ternal  polity  and  discipline  of  the  churcb,  the 

araoDg  them.     No  sooner  had  he  finished  bis  council  fixed  the  limits  of  the  greater  eastern 

discourMi  Jjian  he  was  sunouuded  bj  persons  churchei,  and  placed  all  the  dioceses  of  Thrace 

of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  qualities,  who  were  so  under  the  metropolitan  see  of  Constantiuopk  i 

importunate  in  their  earnest  entreaties  that  he  and  they  also  passed  a  canon  wluch  gave  to  that 

would  lecal  his  resignation,  that  at  length,  in  see  the  precedence,   next  To  Rome,  over  all 

order  to  pacify  them,  he  promised  not  to  desert  christian  churches.     While  this  council  was  sit- 

them  till  the  eastern  bishops,  who  were  expect-  ting  Melcdus  died,  when  an  end  was  pat  to  the 

ed  soon  to  assemble  at  Constantinople,  should  harmony  of  their  meeting.     The  choice  of  a 

release  him,  by  choosing  a  more  worthy  person  successor  to  that  prcbte  at  Anttoch  was  thefirtt 

to  supply  his  place.  subject   of    contention,    a   considerable  psrty 

At  this  period  a  material  change  was  oper-  being  for  the  election  of  Flavianus,  a  prc&byter 

ating   in   the    eastern    empire    in    favour    of  of  his  church.     They  wins  opposed,  however, 

the    Catholics-       For    Thcodosius,    surnamed  by  others,  among  whom  wzs  Nazianzen,  who 

the  Great,   wha  had  been  seated  a  partner  contended  for  the  observance  of  an  agreement 

in  tlie  imperial  dignity,  avowed  himself  a  zeal-  to  which  Flavianus  himself  had  formerly  swam, 

ous  supporter  of  the  orthodox  cause.    In  the  that  after  the  death  of  Meletius,  or  of  Paulinug, 

year  380  he  raised  the  secular  arm  against  the  who  had  been  ordained  bishop  of  Antioch  by 

Arians,  by  publishing  an  edict,  commanding  Lucifer  of  Cagltari,  no  election  of  a  *uccessc» 

all  his  subjects  to  receive  the  catholic  doctrine  should  take  place  during  the  survivor's  life,  that 

on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  under  the  penalty  the  schism  which  existed  in  that  church  might 

of  being  treated  as  heretics  and  infamous  per-  be  terminated.     But  Flavianui's  party  carried 

sons,  and  subjecting  themselves  to  civil  as  wcU  the  day,  and  out  of  resentment  to  Nazianzrn 

as  diviss  punishments.-   Towards  the  end  of  for  bis  apposition,  determined  again  to  bring 

this  year  he  came  to  Coastantinople,  where  he  forwards  the  question  respecting  the  legality  of 

treated,  Nazianzen  with  all  possible  kindness  lus  appMntment  to  the  Constantinopohtan  see. 

and  respect,  and  told  him  among  other,  things*  Gregory,  finding  that  the  faction  against  him 

dut  God  had  sent  him  to  give  him  passes^n  of  wia  daily  increasing,  and  ffaat  his  enemies  were 

the  church,  which  be  was  ready  to  deliver  up  resolutely  bent  on  formally  deposing  him  froM 

into  bis  hands,  as  a  reward  of  his  labours.     A  bis  btahopric,  determined  to  prevent  them  by  s 

day  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  for  hi»  irt>  voluntary  resignation.     Accordingly,  after  hav- 

Ualtnont^  but  at  Gregory's  request  that  cere-  ing  with  some  difficulty  obtained  the  emperor's  _ 

mony  was  for  the  present  deferred,    Theodo*  consent,  he  abdicated  his  epiac<^al  throne,  and 

•ius  now  determined  to  convene  a  oouacil,  to  retired  to  bis  paternal  estate  near  Nazianzum, 

meet  at  Consuntint^te  early  in  the  foUawing  with  the  resolution  of  spending  the  remainder 

ye«-.      Accordingly,    in   pursuance    of   writs  (^  his  days  in  stodiouG  retirement,  and  the  ex- 

which  he  issued  out,  a  great  number  of  faishopfr  erctses  of  devotion. 

from  the  castem  empire  assemUed  at  thai  citf  When  after  an  adjoumment  the  eaMem 
ia  381,  and  constituted  what  is  odled  by  tlw:  bishops  had  assembled  a  second  time  at  Con- 
Cathohcs  the  second  oecumenical  or  general  standnople  in  the  year  382,  Nazianzen  re- 
council.  WiUt  tlie  transactions  of  the  council  ceived  a  summons  to  join  them ;  on  which 
\«a  have  no  farther  concern  in  this  place,  ttnui  occasion  he  displayed  a  degree  of  ^irit  and 
as  they  relate  to  Gregory,  and  the  aflairs  of  the'  manly  sincerity,  which  reflects  great  credit 
Constantinopohtan  see.  Their  first  business  otr  his  memory.  For  he  nnt  only  refiued-to^ 
vcas  to  determine  on  the  pretensions  of  the  attend  that  or  any  other  council,  but  plainly 
cbimants  of  that  bi^opiic  1  v4iich  they  did  by  told  the  fathers  that  experience  had  tai^bt  him 
coadanuing  the  proceedings  of  MazimiHi  aS'  how  little  good  was  to  be  cxpectetl  from'  any 
waU.  3fr  his.  imguut  coBsectatioo,  avdby^con-  aHcb  assemblies,  in  which' pride  and  nmbttiod 
ficrruRg:  Mawancen  in  his  episcopal  seat.  Itis  chiefly-  predominated;  and.  w-liich  were  rather 
true  that  there-were  individuals  who  ob^actsd  to  calculated  to  widen  than  to  concitiatG  difisreocM 
such  c<Kifinn>ttDn»  maintaining,  thasr,  as  he  had  amongi  Christbtu.  Iiidced  he  centtired  the 
been  ordawd  bislMp.of-SMrinut,  his  translatioiiL  ptodcedingsof  thm  last-  session  «ith  so  much', 
to  any-oibMe  ptscc-wM^mbiUtadr.bytlie.ecdB-  frsedemfr  and  sevetity,  that;  as  Jortin  cAisUves 
^iiWwatiJdTPm  teitothtff  atjtttfauMuwi&o>etw  iO'.hWMiiutitAoa  eccleeiastiffaLhiaury,  "  Uii* 
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7  wonder  thac'he  hath  not  been  stigmatised,  de-  feet  orators  of  Greece  ;  yet  he  affected  too  many 
graded,  and  stripped  of  his  saintship,  for  hav-  antitheses,  allusions,  similitudes,  comparisons, 
iiig  treated  those  venerable  prebtcs  and  fathers  and  other  rhetorical  embellishments,  ndiich 
with  so  littlo  ceremony,"  After  his  return  to  sometimes  render  his  oratory  effeminate."  Eras- 
,  his  native  country  he  was  strongly  importuned  mus  confesses,  that  he  was  altogether  dil- 
to  undertake  the  charge  of  the  see  of  Nazian-  couraged  from  attempting  the  transladoa  of 
;um,  wliich  had  continued  vacant  from  the  Nazianzen,  on  account  of  the  acumen  and 
time  of  his  father's  death ;  but  no  entreaties  smartness  of  his  style,  the  grandeur  and  suUi- 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  quit  his  retirement,  mity  of  his  matter,  and  those  somewhat  obscure 
where  he  died  in  389,  when  probably  about  allusions  which  arc  frequently  interEpcrscd 
sixty.five  years  of  age.  He  was  in  many  re-  among  his  writings.  Most,  if  not  all  of  the  works 
spects  a  great  and  a  good  man,  and  an  oma-     of  this  father  are  still  extant,  and  have  under- 

mcnt  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.     His  piety  gone  a  variety  of  impressions,  in  collective  and 
was  ardent  am!  sincere,  though  not  untinctured     separate  forms.     They  consist  of  "  Orations," 

with  superstition  i  and  his  morals  strict  and  re-  or  Sermons  j  "  Letters  j"  and  "  Poems."  They 

gular,  but  partaking  too  much  of  the  unnatural  were  first  published  together  at  Basil,  in  t5CO» 

severity  enjoined  by  monastic  discipline.     His  in  Greek ;  but  the  best  edition  of  them  is  that 

benevolence   and  charity  were  boundless,  and  published  by  Frederic  Morel,  in  two  volumes 

led  him  to  devote  almost  the  whole  of  his  in-  folio,  1609,  at  Paris,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which 

come,  whether  arising  from  his   public  situa-  is  an  improved  edition  of  the  abbe  Billys,  first 

tions   or  his  paternal  estate,  to   the   relief  of  printed  with  a  version,  annotations,  and  scho- 

the  poor  and   afflicted.      He  was  a   zealous,  lia,  in  1569,  and  afterwards  enlarged  by  Gene- 

and  one  of  the  most  able  champions  in  defence  brard,  in    1583.      For   particular   information 

of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  whence  concerning  the  different  impressions  of  the  un- 

he  obtained  among  the  Catholics  the  title  of  questionably  genuine  productions  of  this  father, 

"  O  &:oXt/o2>^"  or    the  Divine,  by  way  of  and  the  few  doubtful,  or  supposititious  pieces 

distinction  \  but  excepting  in  the  instances  of  which  hare  been  attributed  to  him,  we  refer  to 

the  Apoliinarists,  agaim^t  whom  he  excited  the  Fabricii  Bit/.  Grae.  vol.  VII.  lib.  v.  eap.  i^. 

enmity  of  his  successor  Nectarius,  and  his  in-  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  W.  /.  sub  i-tc.  Ariattr  &  Ec- 

vectives  against  Julian,  he  can  scarcely  be  said  cUsiastiH.     Dupin.    Moreri. — M. 
-  to  have  transgressed  the  laws  of  candour  and        GREGORY,  surnamed  Ntssen,  saint,  and 

, moderation  towards  those  who  dilRiTed  from  a  father  of  the  church  in  the  fourth  century, 

him  in  opinion.     He  possessed  great  quickness  was  a  younger  brother  of  St.  Basil,  and  bom  in 

of  apprehension,  clearness  of  judgment,  hve-  Cappadocia  about  the  year  332.     He  enjoyed 

liness  of  imagination,  brilliancy  of    wil,    and  the  advantages   of  a  lioeral  education,    under 

ease  and  readiness  of  elocution.     His  learning  able  masters,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 

was  profound,  and  entitled  him  to  the  character  proficiency  in  literature  and  science,  particu- 

of  being  the  best  scholar  of  his  age.    The  prize  larly  excelling  in  the  rhetorical  art,  which  he 

of.eloquence  he  certainly  won  from  all  his  cOn-  practised  for  some  time  as  a  professor  and  p)ead- 

lempor^Lries,  excelling  them,  to  use  the  language  er,  with  great  success' and  applause.     Before 

of  Dupin,  in  "  the  purity  of  his  words,  the  this,  however,  he  appears  to  have  officbted  as 

nobleness  of  his  expressions,  the  ornaments  of  reader  in  a  church,  and  to  have  been  originally 

his  discourse,  the  variety  of  his  figures,  thejust-  intended  for  the  ecclesiastical  life.   Through  the 

ness  of  his  comparisons,  the  beauty  of  his  rea-  persuasion  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  he  was  in- 

sonings,  and  the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts.   St.  duced  to  relinquish  his  secular  pursuits,  and  to 

Jerome  and  Suidas  say,  that  he  was  an  imitator  apply  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  theo- 

of  Poiemon,  but  we  may  say,  that  his  style  ap-  logy  and  of  the  Scriptures.     Having  taken  or- 

pioached  very  near  to  that  of  Isocrates.     How  ders,  he  became  as  eminent  in  the  pulpit  as  he 

lofty  soever  it  be,  it  is  natural,  flowing  gently  had  been  formerly  at  the  bar.     About  the  year ' 

and  pleasantly  i  his  periods  are  full,  and  well  372  he  was  ordamed  bishop  of  Nyssa,  in  Cap- 

sustamed  to  their  close ;  he  has  a  wonderful  CO-  padocia,    by  his  brother  Basil,  when  he    was 

piousness  of  words,  an  unparalleled  case  of  ex-  about  forty  years  of  age.     In  this  see  he  signal- ' 

pression,  and  a  most  agreeable  turn  of  wit.  His  ised  himself^  by  the  zeal  which  he  displayed  in 

orations  are  composed  vrith  much  art  and  me-  defence  of  the  catholic  faith,  and  in  opposition 

thod,  for  in  them  he  always  adopts  the  style  best  to  the  Arians ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  ' 

suited  to  his  subject  and  his  auditory ;  so  that  drew  on  his  head  the  vengeance  of  that  party,  ' 

wentay  venture  n  cUst  him  with  the  moM  per-  and  was  baniahed  frgm  bis  see  by  the  «D^ercw 
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-Vakhs,  about  the  year  374.  On  this 
be  met  witli  much  cruel  usage,  being  subjected 
to  he^ivy  fines,  and  harassed  from  place  to  place, 
exposed  to  the  insolence  and  rage  of  the  popu- 
lace. On  the  death  of  Valens  in  378,  he  was 
recalled  by  the  emperor  Gratian,  and  restored 
to  the  possession  of  his  episcopal  see,  which 
liad  been  filled  during  his  exile  by  a  person  ap- 
pointed in  a  convention  of  the  bisliops  of  Poii- 
tus  and  Galatia,  at  the  instigation  of  the  lieute- 
nant to  the  prctoiian  prefect.  He  was  present 
at  the  synod  held  at  Antioch  in  378,  of  which 
notice  has  been  taken  in  the  preceding  article, 
and  was  deputed  to  visit  the  catholic  churches 
in  Arabia,  which  had  sufFercd,  in  common  with 
the  other  eastern  churches,  during  the  arian 
persecution  under  the  emperor  Valens.  On  his 
journey  home  he  paid  a  visit  to  Jerusalem,  at 
the  same  time  to  gratify  his  wishes  to  view  the 
scenes  of  Christ's  ministry,  death,  and  resur- 
rection, and  to  endeavour  to  allay  the  factions 
and  quarrels  which  existed  among  the  Christ- 
ians in  that  city.  In  his  charitable  efforts  to 
produce  peace  and  order  there,  however,  be 
was  entirely  unsuccessful,  and  complains  bit- 
terly in  his  letters,  that  instead  of  finding  the 
virtues  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land,  he  found  the 
place  to  be  a  sink  of  iniquity  and  debauchery, 
the  seat  of  envy,  malice,  adultery,,  robbery, 
murder,  idolatry,  pusoning,  and  bloodshnl, 
where  men  assassinated  each  other  for  a  trifling 
reward,  so  that  .in  no  place  were  murders  so 
frequently  and  so  easily  committed.  "  Such,"- 
exclaims  Tortin,  "  were  the  Christians  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  fourth  century,  a  century  so  abund- 
ant in  saints  and  in  miracles  !  Thus  he  learned 
from  experience  to  have  no  favourable  opinion 
of  pilgrmiages.  I  was  convinced,  says  he,  that 
that  there  was  much  less  devotion  and  goodness 
to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Land,  than  in  Cappado- 
cia."  Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  were  at  this 
time  become  very  common  among  the  Christ- 
ians, and  were  strongly  reconunended  by  many 
of  the  clergy,  particularly  the  monks,  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  religion.  It  is  therefore  deserv- 
ing of  being  recorded  to  Gregory's  honour, 
that,  satisfied  as  he  was  not  only  of  their  in- 
utility, but  baneful  tendency,  he  ventured  to 
expose  himself  to  the  odium  of  the  superstitious, 
by  dissuading  his  friends  from  undertaking  such 
expediuons. 

Kot  long  after  his  return  from  his  Arabian 
progress,  ne  was  summoned  to  the  coun- 
cil that  met  at  Constantinople  in  381,  where 
his  learning  and  talents  were  conspicuously 
diipbyedf   and  his  advice  followed  in  many 
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of  their  most  important  determinations.  To 
him  they  confided  the  task  of  drawing  up  3 
creed  explanatory  of  the  Nicene,  which  was  ad- 
opted, and  is  ihe  same  as  has  been  received 
into  the  English  liturgy,  under  the  name  of  the 
Nicene  Creea,  excepting  the  words  "  and  the 
Son,"  in  the  article  relating  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  were  added  at  a  later  period.  Upon  the 
death  of  Meletius,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
council  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration  for  him,  and 
was  nominated  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
visiting  the  dioceses  of  Pontus.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  present  at  the  council  held  in  the 
same  city  in  383,  and  to  have  delivered  before 
it  his  discourse  against  the  Afiimaaits,  entitled 
"  A  Discourse  concerning  tlic  Faith  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  Deity  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Spi- 
rit." In  the  year  385  he  was  appointed  to  de- 
liver at  Constantinople  a  funeral  oration  for  the 
empress  Ftaccilla,  as  he  had  done  a  little  before 
for  her  daughter  the  princess  Pulcheria.  His 
name  also  appears  in  the  lists  of  the  prelates 
who  were  present  at  the  synod  held  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  year  394,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justing the  controversy  between  Agapius  and 
Bagadius,  and  of  the  fathers  who  in  the  same 
year  assisted  at  the  dedication  of  a  church  built 
by  the  consul  Rufinus.  How  long  he  lived 
after  this  date  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any 
exactness.  He  had  entered  early  into  the  mar- 
riage state,  and  continued  to  live  with  his  wife 
after  he  had  been  advanced  to  the  episcopal  rank. 
He  is  highly  extolled  for  the  extent  of  his  learn- 
ing, the  quickness  of  his  parts,  the  persuasive- 
ness of  his  eloquence,  and  the  piety  and  sanctity 
of  his  life.  That  he  was  not  exempt  from  cre- 
dulity, however,  is  abundantly  manifest  from 
the  marvellous  relations  which  he  has  introduced 
into  his  eulogies  of  eminent  characters,  parti- 
cularly his  Life  of  Gregory  of  Neo-Cxsarea, 
sumamed  Thaumaturgus.  From  several  ex- 
pressions in  his  works  lie  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained the  same  opinion  with  Origen  concern- 
ing future  punishments,  that  they  will  be  tem- 
porary, and  terminate  in  the  amendment  of  the 
sufferers.  Photius  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the 
nobleness,  perspicuity,  and  elegance  of  his 
style  i  but  in  the  judgment  of  the  greater  part 
of  modern  critics  it  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
St.  Basil,  or  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen.  The 
following  is  Dupin's  character  of  his  composi- 
tions :  "  his  way  of  wriring  is  afFected,  and  hit 
style  by  no  means  natural.  He  speaks  more 
like  a  declaimcr  than  an  orator.  He  is  always 
rendered  abstruse  either  by  allegories,  or  ab- 
stracted reasoning.  He  mingles  philosophy 
widi  diTinity,  aod  makes  use  of  the  piinciplef 
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of  the  pliilaMi^eTSi  both  in  fait  explication  of  distinguished  btmsrif  by  the  firmneii  and  inter 
tnysteries,  and  in  hia  discourses  ot  moralitr:  grity  with  vhich  he  defended  Pretextatus  ht- 
upon  which  account  his  wotlcs  are  more  like  tne  shop  of  Rouen,  against  the  unjust  accusations 
treatises  of  Plato  and  Aiistotle,  th^n  those  of  of  king  Cbilpetic.  He  is  s^d  to  have  after- 
any  other  Christians."  They  consist  of  "  Com-  wards  converted  Chilperic  from  his  atuchment 
mentayies"  on  dilTerent  parts  of  Scriptuie ;  dog-  to  the  opinions  of  PelagiuS]  and  to  have  gained 
matical  and  controversial  treatises  -,  "  Ser-  the  victory  in  diScrent  public  disputations  with 
mons"  and  funeral  "  Orations  ;"  "Lives"  and  two  arian  ambassadors  from  Spain  to  the  cotvt 
"  Panegyrics"  of  distinguished  characters ;  of  France,  whonl  he  brought  to  embrace  the 
*'  Letters,"  Sec  They  have  been  published  catholic  doctrine.  In  the  year  585,  with  cqusl 
separately  and  collectively,  at  a  variety  of  places  zeal  and  firmness,  he  defended  Theodore  Im- 
and  periods,  which  aje  particularised  in  the  first  shop  of  Marseilles,  against  the  oppressive  pro- 
three  of  our  subjoined  authorities.  The  best  ccedings  of  Gontran  king  of  Orleans  and  Bur- 
edition  of  them  was  published  atParis  in  i(Si5,  gundy.  But  notw^hstanding  the  spirit  which 
in  [wo  volumes  folio,  which  w^s  followed  by  he  uniformly  displayed  in  resisting  the  attempts 
an  Appendix  in  161 8,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  of  the  Lings  of  his  time  to  trample  on  tbc  rights 
the  version  and  notes  of  Fronton  du  Due,  and  of  the  clergy,  so  high  was  the  opinion  enter- 
under  the  superintendence  of  Claude  Morel,  tained  of  his  wisdom  and  integrity,  that  he  pos- 
This  edition  was  reprinted  in  1638,  in  three  vo  scssed  their  respect  and  confidence.  As  a  proof 
lumes  folio,  but  with  less  neatness  and  correct-  of  it  Goutran,  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  sent 
ness  than  that  of  1615.  For  further  particu-  him  in.  the  quaUty  of.  his  ambassador  to  bit  ne-^ 
lars,  concerning  such  pieces  of  this  father  as  are  phew  Childebert  II.  king  of  Australia,  to  settle 
no  longer  extant,  or  such  spurious  work»  as  some  matters  of  moment  and  delicacy,  0/  a  ci- 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  we  refer  to  Fabri-  vil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  nature ;  and  three 
cii  Bin.  Grac.  wi.  Vlll.  lib.  v.  tap.  20.  Cavt't  years  afterwards  he  waa  employed  by  Childcberi 
Hill,  Lit,  vol.  I.  suh  sac.  Ariati.  £9'  EccUiias.  on  an  embassy  to  his  uncle  Gontran.  In  the 
tin.  Dupiii.  Moreri.  Jtriin'i  Rem.  on  E'ccl,  year  S94  he  took  st  journey  to  Home,  to  visit 
Hiii.  vol.  III. — M.  the  torabs  of  the  ^jostles,  and  to  pay  his  rc- 
GREGORY,  GeokgE'Flobchce,  com-  spectstapopc  Gregory  the  Great,  whoicceiv- 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  Gsegorx  of  cd  him  with  the  highest  marks  of  esteeao.  He 
Tours,  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar,  and,  died  soon  after  his  return  to  his  diocese,  ia  595, 
ijotwitb standing  all  his  faults,  the  fathei  of  in  the  filtT.4econd  year  of  his  asc.  He  wuiioc 
Gallic  history,  flourished  in.  the  latter  pajt  of  ualearned  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  •,  but 
the  sixth  century.  He  was  descended  from  an  deficient  in  judgment,  and  deeply  tinctured 
illustrious  family  in  Auvergne,  and  bom  in  the  with  credulity  and  supersdlion.  He  was  tha 
year  544.  He  received  his  early  education  undex  author  of  *'  A  Hutory  of  the  Franks,  in  ten 
the  care  and  instructions  of  his  uncle  Gallus,  Books,"  containing  the  profane  and  eccleeiasti- 
l^hop  of  Clermont,  and  after  his  death  under  cal  historv  of  tbc  Gauls.and  Franks,  fronUie 
those  of  his  successor  Avitua.  When  he  had  6rst  pLantiiig  of  Christiaoily  amoce  the  Gii^lt. 
become  a  proficient  in  the  learning  of  the  tim^  hf.  Pbotiniu  bishop  of  Lyons,  to  the  year  595. 
Ke  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders,  and  ac-  The  style,  and  language  of  this  history,  are  oic- 
<]uired  considerable  reputation  by  his  talents'as  ceedtngly.iiaish  and  iiKltgant,  ai^  it  frequently 
a  preacher,  ^ein^  atucked  by  a  dangerous  Ui-  leaves  us  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  the  dates 
ness,  he  paid  a  religious  visit  to  the  tomb  of  St.  of  tin.  evenu  which  it  deuiU.  But  notwith. 
A^arttn  at  Tours,  which  proved  the  occasion  of  staiidiag  these  faults,  it  sufpii£s,us  with  facts, 
bis  introduction  to  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  in.-  which  serve,  to  fill  up.  chasms  tu  the  annals. of 
h;ibltants  of  that. city,  whose  good  opinion  be.  tbcdaik.  ages,  and.  carry,  with  them  strong  tn- 
conciliated  by  his  behaviour  among .  them,  and.  temal  oiarks  of  authenticity.  On  this  account 
by  the  eiercise  .of  his  professional  functions,  iti  is  valuable  10.  hiaUKians,  and  hits  bc£o  fre- 
So  strong  waa  the  impression,  made  in  bis  fa-  quently  quo^  hy  the  most  respectable  in  roo- 
vour,  that  on  the  death,  of  Euphrontus  bishop  dern  times.  Gngoiy  was.  also  the.  author  of 
of  Tours,  in  573i  be  was  unanunousJy  elected  eight  other  books,  "  concerning  Miracles,  ot 
his  Bucccstor.  He  is  spoken  of,  as  having  se-  the  Lives  of  the^ints,''  in  which,  hia  sinipli- 
cured  tike  respect  and  esteem. ofjiUrankii, by  the.  city,  and  credulity  are  amply  diepbyed,  and.  a 
fidelity. and  diligence  with,  which  he  diechaiiged'  collection  of  spiritual  romances  is  cKbibitod, 
his  episcopal  dutics.^  In  the.  war  5.78  he  was  suited  only  to  tbe  taste  of  the  most  batbaroos. 
pnesenc.at  a.  council.. hclii;at.^juis»vbeie  be.,  an^  supfiuuuQa&  times.     TM  piuefi.  ajMfft^ 
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mitttened  sire  fnierted  in  die  scioAcl  volume  of  Spain  chose  him  mathematical  tutor  to-  his  sWi," 
the  '*  Diblioth.  Patr."  Some  fragments  of  "  A  prince  Jolm  of  Austria.  Father  Gregory  i> 
Commentary  on  ^c  Psalms,"  by  the  same  highly  spoken  of  f^r  his  virtues,  as  well  as  skill 
author,  arc  preserved  In  the  first  volume  of  fa-  in  the  sciences.  So  great  was  his  zeal  for 
thtr  Mabilion's  "  AnaJecta."  Among  the  dif-  performing  what,  according  to  his  religious 
fctcnt  editions  of  Gregory's  works,  the  best  is  principles,  were  considered  to  be  meritorious 
diat  published  at  Paris  in  1699,  entitled  "  ^.  acts  of  piety,  that  during  an  entire  campaign  he 
Gregorii,  Turonensii,  Episcopi,  Opera  omnia,  ftillowed  the  army  in  Flanders,  in  order  to 
necnon  Fredeg^rii  Schotastici  Epitome,  &c.  ex  confess  the  wounded  and  dyii^  soldiers  in  the 
Editione  Theodorici  Ruinart,  Benedictini,"  field  of  battle,  in  which  dangerous  service  h* 
folio.  Cav^j  Hift.  Lit,  vol.  I.  sub  sac.  £utjch.  received  several  wOunds  himSeif.  He  died  of 
Vntii  dt  Hist.  Lat.  lib.  H.  cap.  23.  Diipin,  Me-  an  apoplexy  at  Ghent,  in  1667,  when  about 
reri.     Diet.  Bibl.  Hist.  Sb"  Crit. — M.  eighty-three  years  of  age.     Ht  was  a  diffuse  and 

GREGORY  OP  Riuimi  (in  Latin  €n>  voluminous  writer,  but  at  the  same  time  an 
^riut  AniHMmiii\  one  of  the  most  subtile  excellent  geometrician.  He  published,  in  I  Jtiii, 
schoolmen  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  born  three  learned  mathematical  works,  of  which  the 
in  the  city  whence  he  took  bis  surname,  and  principal,  and  that  most  generally  known,  is 
became  a  monk  of  the  order  of  the  Hermhs  of  entitled  "  Opus  Geometricum  Quadratune 
St.  Augustine.  For  some  time  he  taught  with  Circuli,  &  Sectionum  Coni,  decern  Libris 
great  applanfle  In  the  university  of  Paris,  where  comprehensum,"  1647,  in  two  volumes  folio. 
Be  was  aditiitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  Notwithstanding  that  he  has  not  demonstrated 
Avinity,  and  attached  himgelF  more  to  the  party  in  this  work  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  as 
of  the  Nominalists,  than  to  that  of  the  Realists,  he  pretended  to  hirve  done,  his  performance, 
He  was  appainted  principal  professor  in  the  nevmheles!',  contains  a  number  of  truths  and 
convent  at  Rimini,  in  i^S'»  and  made  general  important  discoveries.  Among  others  it  shewsi 
of  his  order  at  Montpellier,  in  1357.  He  died  at  that  if  one  asymptote  of  an  hyperbola  be  divided 
Vlenib  in  the  following  year.  He  approached  into  parts,  in  geometrical  progression,  and  from 
more  nearly  10  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  the  points  of  division  ordinate^  be  drAwn 
tesfMcting  frec-*ill,  than  most  of  the  divhies  paraUel  to  the  other  asymptote,  they  will  divide 
of  his  time,  and  strongly  opposed  those  who  the  space  between  the  asrmptote  and  curve  into 
asserted  that,  ''  by  the  almighty  power  of  God  eoual  portions }  whence  it  was  demonstrated  by 
two  contrary  propositions,  concerning  one  and  Mersenne,  that  by  tatting  the  continual  sums 
the  same  thing,  might  be  true  at  the  same  time."  of  those  parts,  there  would  be  obtained  areas. 
But  did  he  not  by  receiving  as  an  orthodox  in  arithmetical  progression,  and  which  there- 
Catholic  the  doctrine  of  tran substantiation,  fore  were  analogous  to  a  system  of  logarithms, 
actually  admit  the  position  wdiich  he  con-  Mereri.  Mutton's  Math.  Diet. — M. 
troverted  ?  Those  of  our  readers  who  may  have  GREGORY,  JoRM,  a  learned  Engli'^h  divine 
the  curiosity  to  see  specimens  of  his  metaphy-  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Agmon-  ' 
Btca)  subtilties,  we  refer  to  Bayle.  He  was  the  desham,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  tlic  year  l6o^. 
author  of  "  Commentaries  on  the  four  Books  He  early  discovered  a  strong  inclination  for 
of  Sentences,"  folio ;  "  Commentaries  on  the  learning,  but  his  parents  were  in  too  rcstTictetl 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  and  on  "  'I  he  Canonical  circumstances  to  give  him  a  liberal  education. 
EpistleofSc,  James;"  "  A  Treatise  on  Usury  i"  They  were  so  much  respected,  however,  for 
"  Sermons,"  &c.  Cave's  Wit.  Lit.  vol.  II.  their  piety  and  honesty,  that  some  of  the  gentry 
lui  sae.  IVicil.     Bayle.     Moreri.    Dupiit. — M.      in  that  place  were  induced  to  interest  themselves 

GREGORY  OF  St.  Vincent,  a  respectable  on  young  Gregory's  behalf,  and  to  send  him 
Flemish  geometrician  who  flourished  in  die  in  the  capacity  of  servitor  to  Christ-church 
seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Bruges,  in  college,  Oxford,  in  1624,  where  he  was  placed' 
the  year  1584.  When  he  was  twenty  years  of  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  George  MorlCy,  after- 
age,  he  became  a  member  of  the  society  of  wards  bishop  of  Winchester.  In  this  sitmtion 
Jesus  at  Rome,  and  studied  the  mathematics  he  applied  to  his  studies  with  the  greatest' 
under  the  learned  Clavtus.  Afterwards  he  assiduity,  and  had  made  aA  uncommon  progress 
became  a  professor  of  those  sciences  himself,  in  learning  when  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in 
and  acquired  such  high  reputation,  that  his  1628.  He  commenced  M.A.  in  1631;  and 
instructions  were  desired  by  several  princes.  He  having  been  admitted  into  orders,  was  appointed 
was  sent  to  Prague,  at  me  request  of  the  em-  one  of  the  chaplains  of  his  college  by  the  deaOj 
peror  Ferdinand  IL|  and  PtuUp  II.  kii^  of   Dr. Btiui ]>app»<  lotheyear  i634.hepnb69hed 
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a  second  edition  in  quarto,  of  sir  Thomas  of  Mr.  David  Andetson  of  FinzAug^,  a  gentle- 
Ridley's  "  View  of  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  man  who  possessed  a  singular  turn  for  mathe- 
Law,"  with  notes ;  by  which  he  acquired  much  matical  and  mechanical  knowledge.  This 
reputation,  on  account  of  the  civil,  historical,  mathematical geniuswashercditary in  thefamily 
ecclesijstical,  add  ritual  learning,  and  the  skill  of  the  Andersons,  and  from  them  seems  to 
in  ancient  and  niodeni  languages,  Orienial  as  have  been  transniitwd  to  their  descendants  of 
well  as  European,  displayed  in  it.  When,  in  the  name  of  Gregory.  The  mother  of  James 
theyear  1638,  Dr.  Duppa  was  promoted  to  the  Gregory  inherited  the  genius  of  her  family} 
see  of  Chichester,  he  appointed  Mr.  Gregory  and  observing  in  her  son,  while  yet  a  child,  a 
bis  domestic  chaplain,  and  not  long  afterwards  strong  propensity  to  mathematics,  she  instructed 
collated  him  to  a  prebend  in  that  church.  Upon  him  herself  in  the  elements  of  that  science.  He 
the  translation  of  our  prelate  to  the  bishopric  received  his  education  in  the  languages  at  the 
of  Salisbury,  in  1641,  he  gave  a  farther  proof  grammar-school  of  Aberdeen,  and  went  through 
of  his  regard  for  our  author's  merits,  by  ap-  the  usual  course  of  academical  studies  in  the 
pointing  him  also  a  prebendary  of  his  new  see,  Marischal  college,  with  credit  to  his' application 
Butour  authordidnotiongenjoy  theadvantages  and  proficiency,  but  his  greatest  pleasure  was 
arising  from  his  preferments :  for  being  zeal-  in  philosophical  researches,  into  which  a  new 
ously  attached  to  the  royal  cause,  upon  the  door  had  lately  been  opened  by  the  key  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between  the  king  mathematics.  Galileo,  Kepler,  De»Cartes,  &c, 
and  parliament  he  was  deprived  of  both  bis  were  the  great  masters  of  this  new  method ; 
prebends,  by  which  means  he  was  reduced  to  their  works,  therefore,  became  the  principal 
great  distress.  In  this  condition  he  took  up  his  study  of  young  Gregory,  who  soon  began  to 
abode  at  an  obscure  ale-house  on  KiiUington  make  improvements  upon  their  discoveries  in 
Green,  near  Oxford,  where  he  lived  in  great  optics.  In  the  year  1663,  when  only  twenty- 
privacy,  devoting  his  hours  to  literary-  studies,  four  years  of  age,  he  published  his  "  Optica 
In  the  year  1646  he  published  "  Notes  and  Promota,  seu  abdita  Radiorum  Reflcxorum  & 
Observations  on  some  Passages  of  Scripture,"  Rcfractomm  Mysteria,  Geometrice  enucleata, 
quarto,  which  were  reprinted  at  different  &c."  quarto.  This  work,  which  announced  the 
periods,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Latin,  invention  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  im-  - 
and  inserted  in  the  "  Critici  Sacri."  For  many  mediately  attracted  the  notice  of  mathematicians,  . 
years  he  had  been  the  victim  of  an  hereditary  both  at  honie  and  abroad,  who  were  soon 
gout,  which,  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  attacked  convinced  of  its  great  importance  to  the  sciences 
him  in  the  stomach,  and  proved  fatal  to  him  in  of  optics  and  astronomy.  Mr.  Gregory's  man* 
the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  ner  of  placing  tlie  two  specula  upon  the  same 
honoured  with  the  acquaintance  and  favour  of  axis,  however,  appearing  to  Newton  to  be 
many  of  the  greatest  men  of  that  age,  and  attended  with  the  disadvantage  of  losing  the 
.maintained  a  correspondence  with  several  central  rays  of  the  larger  speculum,  he  proposed 
eminent  persons  abroad,  among  the  Catholics  an  improvement  on  the  instrument,  by  giving  an 
apd  Jews,  as  well  as  Protestants.  In  the  year  oblique  position  to  the  smaller  speculum,  and 
]6;o,  a  collection  of  his  learned  tracts  was-  placing  the  cye-gla^  in  the  side  of  the  tube. 
ttiblished  in  quarto,  under  the  title  of  "Gregorii  But  it  is  deserving  of  mention,  ihatthe  New- 
Fosthuma,  &c."  the  subjects  of  which  are  tonian  construction  of  that  instrument  was 
enumerated  in  our  authority.  Mr.  Gregory  long  abandoned  for  the  original,  or  Gregorian, 
also  left  behind  him  three  translations  from  the  which  is  at  this  day  universally  used  where  tlic 
Greek  into  Latin,  which  in  1665  were  published  instrument  is  of  a  moderate  size;  though 
at  London,  by  Edward  Byshe,  esq.  ui  his  own  Dr.  Herachel  has  preferred  the  Newtonian  form 
name,  in  quarto.  They  consist  of  "  Falladicus  for  the  construction  of  those  immense  telescopes, 
At  Gentibus  Indige,  &  Brachmannibus }"  "  S.  which  he  has  of  late  years  so  successfully  em- 
Ambrosius  de  Moribus  Brachmannorum  i"  ployedinobservingthekeavens.In  theyear  1664,  . 
and  "  Anonymus  dc  Brachmannibus."  Biag.  or  1665,  Mr.  Gregory  came  to  I^ondon,  in 
£ritan. — M.  order  to  get  his  instrument  executed  bgr  some 
GREGORY,  James,  one  of  the  most  emi-  able  hand.  In  that  city  he  became  acquainted ' 
nent  mathematicians  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  Mr.  John  Collins,  who  recommended  him 
was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Mr.  John  Gregory,  to  the  most  expert  optical  glass-grinders  io  the 
minister  of  Drumoak,  in  the  county  of  Aber-  metropolis*,  but  as  their  skill  proved  unequal  to 
dcen,  in  Scotland,  and  was  born  at  Aberdeen  the  task  of  grinding  a.  plate  of  metal  for  the 
iq  the  year  163.8.    Hit  mother  was  the  dau^tet  object  spectuum  into  a  true  parabolic  copcave* 
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vlufli  the  deaign  requiKdf  Mr.  Gregerf  t»S  proTcmcgt  of  his  scries.     In  tjje  opinion  of 

much  discouraged   witb    the  ^i^appoiqtinent.  X,cibnitz,  who  allows  Mr.  Gregory  the  highest 

AUct  »  few  imperfect  tiiils  nude  vlth  an  illr  ijlKrit  for  hia  genius  and  discoveries,  Mr.  Huy- 

Bolistied  spheucal  specvluoii   be  was  induced  ^^ns  has  pointed  out,  though  not  errors,  some 

for  the  pmeat  to  su^end  bis  attention  to  his  CDnsideraole   dc6ciepcies'in  the  treatise  of  our 

telescope,   iuid  resolved   to   make  the  tour  of  author,  and  shewn  a  much  simpler  method  of 

Italy,   which  was  then  esteemed  the  mart  of  attaining  the  same  end.     About  this  time  also 

matnematical  learning.     As  the  university  of  Mr.  Gregory  received  letters  fropi  Mr*  Collins, 

Padua  was  at  that  time  in  bigb  reputation  fpr  giving  an  account    and  some    specimens  of  a 

matlieeuti^al  itudiei,   he  fixed  his   residetjce  scries  invented  by  Ncvton,  in  which  he  ha<f 

there  for  aome  yean,  and  in  1667  published  at  actually  ellected  what  our  author  maintained  in 

that  place  "  Vera  Circuli  &  Hyp?fbolx  Q^^~  opposition  to  Mr.  Huygens  to  be  impossible  | 

dratura,  &c."  4to.'     In  this  work  iic  announced  via-  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle  to  the 

another  of  hi*  discoveries,  [hat  of  an  in&aitely  circumference,  expreiEed  in  a  series  of  simple 

converging  series  for  the  areas  of  the  circle  ang  tf  rms  independent  of  each  other,  and  entirely 

hyperbola,  by  which  they  may  be  computed  to  freed  from  the  magic  vinculum  of  surds,  in 

any  degree  ot  ci^ctness.     He  sent  hpmc  ^  copy  <vhich  they  had,   till  then,  been  indissolublr 

of  this  worth  to  his  friend  Mr.  pollins,  who  h^ld-     In  the  year  1668,  lord  Brounkcr  having 

coiafflwicated  it  tp  the  Rojal  Society,  wheric  produced  his  "  Series  for  Squaring  the  Hypc^ 

itnwtwith  the  coinmendattgD  of  lord  Broun-  ^ola,"  a  demonstration  of  it  was  soon  atter- 

Iser  ^ad  Dr.  Wallis.    In  the  year  166S  he  re-  wards  given  by  Mr.  Mercator,  to  the  "  Loga- 

jirinttd  that  treatise  at  Venice,  with  an  answer  rithmo-technb."     These  papers  ii^duced  Mr. 

to  s;iclt  objections  as  either  had  been^  or  such  Gregory,  before  the  end  of  the  same  year,  to 

as  he  conceived  wight  be,    made  against  it.  -pubhsh  his  "Eseicitationes  Geometrical"  410.  j 

Tiiis  answer  was  jii^rted  in  the  preface  to  in  which  he  imprgved  and  enlarged  Mercator's 

another  piacCj   ^nnsxed  to  the  fooner,    ai^l  discovery,  and  gave  a  geometri^  demonstra- 

entitled  "  Geometric  Pars  Upircrsalis,  inser-  'tion  of  it  by  means  of  summing  up  the  secants 

sFieos  QjMintitatjun  Curvvum  Tranamutatioi^i  of  a  circular  arch.     In  this  treatise  he  likewise, 

&  MepsiizsKt"  4tQ.  i  in  vhich  be  is  allowed  to  for  the  Arit  time,  dcmonstratad  the  meridiaft 

hvtt  s^KVif,   for  the  firaf  ffme,  a  method  for  line  to  be  analogous  to  a  scale  of  l{«arithmic 

the    tlAn«VUt»tion  flf  Jf^rreB.      These   works  tangents  of  the  half  complements  oflatitudp, 

ti9ffif/sA  the  aptice,  api  pi^Ci^ied  the  author  ana  extended  his  method  of  infinite  series  to 

.the{»>rrespond^ncc,0f  tbejEopst.emiBeat  mathc-  the  mensuration  of  some  mechanical  curves,  as 

jgiacictans  of  the  age,  Newton,  IJuygcns,  Hal-  the   conchoid   and    cissoid    of   the    ancients.' 

icy,  Wallis,  and  .others-  .  An  account  of  the  About  this  time  he  was  appointed  professor  «f 

piece  last  mendotied  was  also  i^ad  by  Mr.  Col-  mathematics  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  ' 

una  before  the  Roy^l  Soct^y,  of  which  our  an  office  which  he  held  for  six  years.     During 

.  withor, upon hb  r^um  from  his  ttavcls,  was  hisresidencc  therehemarricd,  in  theyear  i€<$$, 

chosen  a  members  soon  after  which  he  com-  Mary,  the  daughter  of  George  Jameson,  the 

inunicated  to    that   body   an  account  of  the  celebrated    painter,    whom  Mr.  Wa^Ie    his 

.  .controvern  carried  on  in  Italy  concerning  the  termed  the  Vandyke  of  Scotland,  and  who  was 

motion  of  the  earth,   which  was  deniM  by  fellow  disdiple  with  that  great  arrist  in  the  scbobl 

RicctoU  and  his  followeia,  and  he  also  enrif;hea  of  Antwerp.     In  the  year  1671,  Mr.  Grcgoty 

the  Philosophical  Transactions  by  the  contrihu-  published  a  small  satirical  tract,  endtled  "  The 

tion  of  other  excellent  papers.  Great  and  New  Art  of  Weighing  Vanity ;  dr. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Huygeos  had  pub-  a  Discovery  of  the  Ignorance  and  Arrogance  of 

^thed  smne  animadmsions'  on   our  author's  the  Great  and  New  Artist,  in  his  Fseudo-pbilb- 

treatise  on  ibe  Quadrature  of  the  Circle,  in  the  sophical    Writings.     By  M.  Patrick  Mithers, 

Journal  dea  Ssanns,  to  which  Mr.  Gregory  re-  Arch-beadle  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 

plied  through  the  chaooel  of  the  Fhilgtopnical  To  which  are  annexed,  some  Tentamma  dc 

Transactions.    The  controversy  between  these  Motu  Fenduli  &  Projectorum,"  8vo.    In  diis 

two  great  men,  thoufh  carried  on  at  first  with  piece,  under  an   assumed  name,  he  exposed, 

temper,  afterwards  produced   an  unbecoming  with  much  keenness  and  humour,  the  ignorance 

warmth,  particularly  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ore-  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  a  professor  of  Glasgow,  in  his 

sory,  who  thought  his  reputation  injured  by  hydrosUtic    wrirings,  ^ho  wrote   against  Mr. 

his  antagonist,  1?ut  at  the  same  time  availed  Boyle,  and  behaved  ill  towards  a  colleague  of 

himself  fit  his  objcc^pf»  to  produce  some  im-  'Sdi.  Gf  egory.     During  the   sane  ycvj   our 
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author  partook  in  the  aniversal  astonishment 
which  struck  the  learned  world  upon  the  first 
news  of  Newton's  discoveries  concerning  the 
nature  of  light  j  and  though  he  was  sensible  of 
the  change  made  bv  it  in  every  branch  of  optics, 
yet  he  readily  yielded  to  the  experlaiental 
evidence  on  which  that  great  man's  tiieory  was 
founded.  But  as,  in  consequence  of  these 
discoveries,  Newton  had  contrived  a  new  reflect- 
ing telescope,  and  made  several  objections  to 
Mr.  Gregory's,  this  circuntstance  gave  rise  to  a 
dispute  between  these  two  philosopberB,  which 
was  carried  on  during  this  and  me  following 
year,  in  the  most  amicable  manner  on  both 
rides:  Mr.  Gregory  defending  his  own  construc- 
tion, so  far  as  to  give  his  antagoniiit  the  whole 
honour  of  having  made  the  catoptric  telescopes 
preferable  to  the  dioptric  ^  and  shewing  uiat 
the  imperfections  in  these  instruments  were  not 
so  much  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  object  specu- 
lum, as  to  the  different  rcfrangibiKty  of  the 
rays  of  light.  In  the  course  of  this  dispute, 
Mr.  Gregory  suggested  the  lirst  idea  of  a 
burning  concave  mirror,  which  was  approved 
by  Newton,  and  afterwards  came  into  com- 
mon  use  among  philosophical  exper!mentalists> 
Several  of  the  letters  that  passed  in  this  amicable 
controversy  were  pubHshcd  bvDr.Desagulicrs, 
in  an  appendix  to  the  English  edition  of  Dr. 
David  Gregory's  "  Elements  of  Catoptrics  and 
Dioptrics."  In  the  year  1674,  Mr.  Gregory 
was  called  to  Edinburgh,  to  fill  the  mathe- 
matical chair  in  that  university.  This  place  he 
had  held  for  little  more  than  a  year,  when,  in 
October,  1675,  being  employed  in  ^cwingthe 
satellites  of  Jupiter  through  a  telescope  to  some 
of  his  pupils,  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  total 
blindness,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  at 
the  early  •ge  of  thiity-sevcn. 

Mr.  Gregory  possessed  a  very  acute  and 
penetrating  genius.  His  temper  seems  to  haVe 
been  warm,  as  appears  from  the  manner  of  his 
conducting  the  controversy  with  Huygens;  and, 
eonscious  perhaps  of  his  own  merits  as  a  dis- 
coverer, he  seems  to  have  been  jealous  of  losing 
■  any  portion  of  his  reputation,  by  the  improve- 
ments of  others  upon  his  inventions.  From  the 
satirical  piece  already  noticed  it  also  appears, 
that  he  had  a  strong  natural  turn  for  humour 
and  pleasantry.  At  the  same  time  he  possessed 
one  of  the  most  amiable  qualities  of  a  true 
philosopher,  that  of  an  easy  unambitious  mind, 
contented  with  the  advantages  of  his  situation 
as  professor,  which  constituted  the  only 
|)ecuniary  reward  of  his  eminent  talents.  At 
one  time  several  French  academicians  proposed 
to  recoimBcod  him  to  their  mooarcb  m  an 


honorary  pension,  and  a  correspondence  took 
place  between  &em  and  Mr.  Oldenburg,  secre- 
tary of'  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  they  in- 
timated his  majesty's  disposition  to  grant  pen- 
sions to  one  or  two  distinguished  Englishmen, 
whom  the  society  should  recommend.  But  as 
the  Rojral  Society  declined  taking  any  concern 
in  relation  to  that  proposal,  our  author  hean] 
no  more  about  the  projected  pension.  Indeed 
he  considered  the  proposal  only  in  the  light  of 
a  compliment ;  aiid  in  a  lener  to  Mr.  C^lh» 
observed,  "  I  have  sufficient  experience  of  the 
uncertainty  of  things  of  that  nature  before  now, 
which  makcth  me,  since  I  came  to  Scotland, 
however  mean  and  despicable  my  condition  iraj 
be,  to  rest  contented ;  and  satisfy  myself  wim 
diis,  that  I  am  at  home  in  a  settled  condition* 
by  which  I  can  live.  I  have  known  many 
learned  men,  far  aboVe  me  upon  every  account* 
with  whom  I  would  not  change  my  condition." 
The  most  brilliant  part  of  his  character,  however, 
is  that  of  his  mathematical  genius  as  an  inventor, 
which  was  of  the  first  order<  Besides  die 
discoveries  which  have  been  already  mentioned 
by  us,  he  invented,  and  demonstrated  geometri- 
cally, by  the  help  of  the  hyperbola,  a  very 
simple  convening  series  for  making  tie  loga- 
rithmsj  which  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Halley, 
as  very  proper  for  practice  j  he  sent  to  Mr. 
Collins  the  solution  of  the&mous  Keplerian 
problem  by  an  infinite  series ;  he  discovered  a 
method  of  drawing  tangents  to  curves  geometri- 
cally, without  any  previous  calculations;  a 
rule  for  the  direct  and  inverec  method  of 
tangents,  which  stands  upon  the  same  principle 
(exhaustions)  with  that  of  fluxions,  and  diffen 
not  much  from  it  in  the  manner  of  application  { 
a  series  for  the  length  of  the  arc  of  a  circle 
from  the  tangent,  and  vicf  vtrfa ;  as  also  for 
the  secant  and  logarithmic  tangent  and  secant, 
and  w'rt  vtrfa;  and  he  likewise  sent  to  Mr. 
Collins  methods  for  measuring  rfic  lengths  of 
the  elliptic  and  hyperbolic  curves,  in  whidi  he 
followed  the  elegant  example  of  Newton,  in 
delivering  his  series  in  simple  terms,  independ- 
ent of  each  other.  To  the  above  particulars 
it  may  be  added,  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  that  he  was 
led  by  analogy  to  the  true  law  of  refraction,  not 
knowing  that  It  was  discovered  by  Des  Cartes 
before;  and  that  in  167°!  having  received, in 
a  letter  from  Collins,  a  series  for  the  area  of 
the  zone  of  a  circle,  and  as  Newton  had  invented 
an  universal  method  by  wBich  be  could  square 
all  curves,  geometrical  and  mechanical,  by 
infinite  series  of  that  kind }  Gregory  after  mucn 
thought  discovered  this  nniversal  method,  or 
an  equivalent  ou.    Of  thig  Ik  porfecriy  satisfied 
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iNewtoa  and  the  odin  mathetnftticians  of  that  -w^j  of  finding  them,  but  diseoTcred  others,  by 
lime,  bya  letter  toCollhit,  in  February,  1671.  He  which  an  inhnite  numbei  of  curve  lines,  and 
■wa  stronfly  solicited  bf  hia  brother  David  to  the  areas  contained  between  them  and  right 
publish  his  unirersal  method  of  series  without  lines,  might  be  measured.  He  soon  perceived 
-delay,  but  excused  himself  upon  a  point  of  the  excellence  of  the  Newtonian  phJosophy, 
honour)  that  as  Newton  was  the  first  inventor,  and  was  the  first  who  had  the  merit  of  in- 
aad  as  he  had  been  led  to  it  by  an  account  of  troducing  it  into  the  schools,  by  his  public 
Newton's  having  such  a  method,  he  thought  lectures  at  Edinburgh.  "  He  had,"  says  Mr. 
himself  bound  to  wait  till  Newton  should  Whiston,  in  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life, 
pufa^sh  his  method.  I  have  teen  the  letters  '*  already  caused  several  of  his  scholars  to  keep 
that  passed  between  the  brothers  on  this  sub-  acts,  as  we  call  them,  upon  several  branches 
jcct.*'  Such  of  Mr.  Gregory's  inventions  at  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  |  while  we  at 
are  not  contained  in  bis  works  already  enumer-  Cambridge,  poor  wretches,  were  ignomi- 
ated,  are  the  subjects  of  several  letters  and  niously  studying  the  fictitious  hypotheses  of 
papers  printed  eiUier  in  the  "  Philosophical  the  Cartesian."  He  continued  to  fill  the 
rransactions,"  vol.  HI.;  the  *'  Commercium  madiematical  chair  at  Edinburgh  with  great 
Epistolicum,"  171  j,  Svo.  %  the  appendix  to  applause  till  the  year  i6gi,  when,  on  hearing  a 
X)r.  Desaguliers's  English  edition  of  Dr.  David  report  of  Dr.  Bernard's  intention  to  tetign  the 
Gregory's  "Elements  of  Optics,"  Svo. ;  the  Savilian  professorship  of  astronomy  at  Oxford, 
*'  Exercitatio  Geometrica,"  of  the  same  author,  he  went  to  London.  There  he  was  introduced 
1 684,  4to.  {  or  his  little  piece  upon  "  Practical  to  sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  soon  conceived  a  high 
Gewaetry."  Biig,  Briton.  Gen.  Diet,  MarAtit  .opinion  of  his  abilities  and  merit,  and  recom- 
iiuj.  PhU.  Acaunt  oftbt  Life  and  Writingt  V*  mended  him  tothe  Royal  Society,  of  which  he 
Dr.JabttGregotjtpr^xidtebijvMrks,  Hutttnt  was  chosen  a  member.  Newton  also  intro- 
Meab.  Diet. — AL  duced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Flam- 

GREGORY,  DAriD,  nephew  of  the  pre-  steed,  the  astronomer.-royal,  who  concurred  in 
•eding,  and  like  him  a  very  eminent  mathema-  furthering  the  design  00  which  he  had  come 
tidan,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  in  the  year  i6<Si.  into  Engfamd.  Wiui  their  recommendations 
He  was  the  cklest  son  of  Mr.  David  Gregory  he  went  to  Oxford,  where,  in  the  year  last 
«f  Kinnairdie,  a  gentleman  who  had  the  sin-  mentioned,  he  was  incorporated  in  the  degree 
-gular  fortune  to  see  three  of  his  sons  all  pro-  of  M.  A.  and  accumulated  Uiose  of  physic ; 
■esiars  of  mathematics,  at  the  same  time,  in  toon  after  which  he  was  elected  to  the  vacant 
three  of  the  Briti^  nniveruties,  viz.  David  at  chairofSaviiianprofcsior  of  astronomy,  though 
Oxfind,  his  second  son  James  at  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Halley  was  a  competitor. 
his  third  son  Charles  at  St.  Andrews.  Ine  6ul>-  Their  rivalship,  however,  instead  of  animonty, 
ject  of  tins  article  received  the  early  part  of  his  hud  the  foundation  of  friendship  between  these 
education  at  his  native  place,  but  completed  eminent  men;  and  Hallev  afterwards  became 
his  studies  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  torn  hit  the  colleague  of  Gregory,  by  obtaining  the  pro- 
d^ree  of  M.  A.  Being  possessed  of  his  fessorship  of  geometry  in  the  same  university, 
uncle's  papers,  he  soon  shewed  that  he  was  also  In  the  year  i  iS^  Dr.  Gregory  published,  in  tlw 
the  hnr  bf  his  genius,  by  the  ardour  and  sue-  Philosophical  Transactions,  a  resolutionof  the 
cess  with  which  he  applied  to  the  study  of  the  Florentme  enigmatical  problem  "de  tettudtne 
mathematics.  He  became  so  distinguished  for  *'  veliformi  qiiadrabili ;  and  afterwards  cont> 
his  proficiency,  that  in  1684,  when  only  in  the  municated  to  the  public  through  the  aamejcban- 
twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  he  was  elected  net  several  ingemous  mathematical  papers,  of 
Kofessor  of  madiematics  in  the  universitr  of  which  an  account  may  be  seen  in  the  first  of 
Edinburgh.  In  the  same  mr  he  published,  our  subjoined  authonties.  In  1695  ^^  fub- 
from  his  uncle's  papers^  wiui  considerable  and  lished  at  Oxford,  "  Catoptrior  &  Dioptricie 
important  additions  of  his  own,  "  Exercitatio  "SpheiicxElcmenta,"  Svo. j  which,the  preface 
Geometrica  de  Dimensione  Figurarum,  sive  informs  us,  contains  the  aubstance  of  some  of 
Specimen  Methodi  generahs  dimetiendi  quas-  his  public  lectures,  read  eleven  yeait  before  at 
vis  Figuns,"  quarto.  In  this  treatise,  assum-  Edinburgh.  In  this  treatise  he  considers  these 
ing  the  dot^rine  of  indivisibles,  and  the  arith-  branches  of  optics  chiefly  with  a  new  to  the 
metic  <of  infinites,  as  already  known  and  re-  construction  of  telescopes,  and  pardcalarly  the 
ceived  by  geometers  as  suffiaently  demonstratsd,  two  reflecting  ones  of  his  uncle  James  Gr^ory 
he  explained  a  method  which  not  only  suited  and  sir  Isaac  Newton,  ^ving  die  prefeiesoc  to 
Ua  uncial  cumplcs>  left  by  hint  without  any    the  latter.     Hii  design  is  brought  into  a  natrow 
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'eofBi«»s,  and  the  demomtraViofti  btSng  Wfy  «  le«t  <m  6at  point.    But  Dr.  Orqgorjfli 

h«t  aittdeasjr,  thebooV  met  witha  vny  &Tour-  most  cricbnted  pcrfonnancfe  appeared  in  the 

able  reception  from  the  puUtc.     In  the  mm-  year  1702,  entitled,  **  Aitronomise  EHjyricB  ft 

1 705    it   ^ns    rc-poblished  fay   Dr.   William  Geometricic  ElemtMta,"  fdKo.    Thii  excdlcat 

Brown,  with  the  additbn  of  several  geometrical  work  was  written  cfaiisfly  with  die  design  ol 

jemo^stTations,aswell  as  analytical  calculations  explaining  bit  Isaac  Newton's  geometry  S  dift 

that  h-nd  been  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity;  «efltripetfd  forces,  as  far  as  his  dis'coreiiei  m 

and  again  in  17^;  by  Dr.  Dcsagnliers,  with  an  astronomy'  are  bailt  vponit,  and  to  throw  the 

appendix,  contanting  an  account  of  the  Grago-  istronomical  part  of  liis  Priticipia  into  a  anr 

nan  tfnd  Newtonian  telescopes,  together  with  and  more  liAelligible  fcfirm.    Thf  author's  ment 

Mr.  Hadley's  tables  for  constructing  both  those  in  it  receired  the  mtxt  discingniihed  lustre  from 

ihstrnments.     But  with  all  its  merits  this  work  tiie  particular  approbation  given  to  it  by  that 

contains  some  of  the  Tuhbish  of  the  old  method  incomparable  man  himself,  vho  communicated 

of  phitosophising,  which  the  reader  may  see  to  Dr.  Gregory  his  theory  of  the  mom,  aftw 

particnlariy  pointed   out  and   exposed  in  the  he  had  improved  it  tb  so  mueh  exactness,  as  to 

'"  Biographia  Britannica."    It  5s  worthy  of  t«-  "be  able  to  correct  ty  it  Mr.  Flamttccd'v  best 

inatic,  that,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  treatise^  observations.     It  was  aftef*drsnls  translated  into 

there  is  an  observation  which  shews  that  the  English,  of  which  the  second  edition  appezred 

constrttctioti  of  achromatic  telescopes,  which  in  1726,  in  two'  votames  Svo.,  entitled  "  The 

Mr.bollond  has  carried  to  such  great  perfection,  Elements  of  physical  aad  «eometrical  Astrono- 

Iiad    suggested   itself   to  Oie  mind  of  David  my,  by  David  Gregory,  M.D.  &c.  {  to  which 

"Oregory,  from  rejecting  on  the  admirable  con-  is  annexed  Dr.  HaUey's  Synopsis  of  the  A*- 

^ivanct  of  nature  in  combining  Ac  differerit  tronomy  of  Comets.    The  VVboie   newly  «- 

liomours  of  the  eye."    The  passage  is  as  fol-  ■vised,  &c  by  Edmund  Stotie,  F,8,JS."  In  Ae 

lows;  "  Perhaps  it  would  be  of  service  to  mate  year  1703  Dr.  Gregory  published  his  Spteotlad 

'the  object  lens  of  a  different  medium,  as  we  see  ■foltoeditionof'TheWortcs  of  Euclid,"  in  G«ek 

done  in  ^e  fabric  of  the  eye;    where  die  and  Latm;  an  undertaking  which  had  been  b»* 

crystalline  humour  (whose  power  of  refracting  gun  by  his  predecessor  Dr.  Bernard,  in  ocodh 

^ttic  rsys  of  light  difTers  very  little  from  that  of  pliance  with  the  directiotn  of  Satile,  wfae  left 

^bss)  is  by  nature,  *ho  never  does  any  thing  it  hi  chargeto  the  two  professors  on  hit  ioanAtf 

'in-v^in,  joined  with  the  aqueous  and  vitreotiB  tion  to  print  the  work«  of  all  thk  ancieot  knath». 

'liumours  (not  difFering  from  water  as  to 'Oieir  'maticians.     This  edition  oontains  all  the  ubccb 

^po^rof  refraction), in  orderthatthe  image  may  'which  have  been  attributed  to  Endid;  bat  in 

be  painted  as  distinct  as  possible  upon  the  bot-  the  preface  Dr.  Gregory  has  been  c»ef«l  to 

'torn  of  the  eye."  "point  out  such  as  he  found  reason,  from  'mt«t- 

In  the  year  1697,  Dr.  Gregory  was  the  first  nal  evidence,  to  believe  to  be  the  producticns 

"who  gave  to  the 'public  the  demonstration  of  of  some  inferior  geometrician,  as  well  as  the 

'that  curve,  which  is  •well  kno*n  since  by  the  -grounds  on  Which  he,  formed  his  judgment, 

"name  of    cstenaria,    or  that  curve    "which    is  The  next  work  to  which  Dr.  Gregory  devoted 

'farmed*by  a  chain  fastened  at  each  end.     In  "his  attention,  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Savile's 

considering  the  properties    of  this    curve,   by  injunction,   was    to   prepare,    conjointly  with 

■which  ■all  the  parts  support  "each  other,  he  dis-  Dr.  Halley,  a  new  edition  of  "  Apolkinius^ 

"eoVErCd  that,  when  inverted,  ir  gave  the  form  Conicsi"  but  he  had  not  prcceeded  far  in  this 

ofi  true  and  legitimate  arch,  orjftrKfar;  whent*  undertaking  before  he  was  cut  off  by  doMh,  in 

■He  observes,  tlrat  whtti  arches  of  bticrforms  1710,  when  ortiy  in  the  ftww-nindi  year  of  his 

are  "supported,  it  h  because  in  their  diickness  -^ge.     To  his  geni«s  and  abilities  the  meat  cde- 

'  issnmatmar'ia  areincluded.     His  paperonthis  brated  mathemstfciansef  the  age,  Newton,  Hal- 

'turve  washiserTedinthe'^PhilosophicalTrans-  ley,  toA  KeiU,  have  given  ample  testimoyits. 

"actions,"  and  in  the  "  Miscellanea  Curiosa,"  Bcsidesthe  vroriESofourautborpuUishedthari^ 

'ds  one  of  the  noblest  discoveries  diat  had  at  Aat  his  life-time,  two   posthumous  pieces  of    has 

'time  befcn  presented  to  the  Royal  Society.     It  is  madetheirappearanee:  one,  "  A  «hort  Treatise 

tnle  that  Leibnitz  and  John  BemonlH  soon  "af-  of  the  Nature  and  Arithmetic  of  Lcwarithms,'* 

"tcrwards  laid  claim  to  the  merit  of  having  sohred  which  "was  printed  at  ^  and   of  Dr.  KeiU's 

^'fiie    problem  at  "an   earlier   peritKl  than  our  translation  of  Commandfaie'fl  ^did ;  and  the 

authorj'but  linre  their  invendoni  were  com-  other  "  A    Treatise  of  practical  Geometry," 

(ntmiciated  by  them  '^thont  any   demonstra-  whidi  was  translated  and  pal^shcd  in  1745,Idt 

'tknUi  tie  VtaiDtalned  hit  right  of  precedence  Mr.  Iffaclaurin,  in  Svo.    -H«  aUo  ft^  bchiDd 
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bim    sercnl  MSS'  Mill  inedkej,  mi  araoag  Mj  celebnted  for  i>enonal  *fi4l  nMntil  a 

others" A Commntarjron Newton's FrinclpU,  plishments.    Twt>  yean  aftenrardt,  be  Kttled 

which  that  great  man  is  reported  to  have  valued,  in  Xjondon,  iihen  he  contracted  sevrral  regpect- 

and  to  have  kept  by  htm  for  Biany  yeart  ifter  able  acquaintances,   was  nude  fellow  ot  die 

tlte  tnthor's  death.  Roful  Society,  and  might  probably  have  no- 

Before  we   close  this  article,  we  ^all  just  ceeded  in  practice,  had  he  not,  in  1755,  diosen 

mtrodnce  a  brief  notice  of  such  other  branches'  to  accq>t  the  chair  of  medicine  in  King's  c^ 

of  the  family  of  Gregory  as  have  sustained  a  lege,  Aberdeen,  racint  by  the  death  of  his  bro>. 

respectable  rank  in   the   mathematical  world,  iher.     His  reputation,   both  professional  and 

though  they  hare  not  signalised  their  names  by  literary,   gradually  extended  itself,   nA  wotot 

their  scientific  productions.  discourses  whidi  he  read  at  a  Uteiary  society  be- 

Jambs  Gkegmt,  the  brother  of  the  preced-  omc  the  foundation  <rf  a  work  which  made  bin 
ing,  and  Hie  second  son  of  Mr.  David  Gre^ry  adrantageously  known  «•  the  BUUie,  entid«4 
of  Kinnairdie,  inherited  the  genius  of  his  family,  "  A  comparative  View  of  -^e  Btate  and  Tacul- 
and  rose  to  eminence  in  his  time  as  a  madiema-  ties  of  Man  with  those  of  the  AninHl  World," 
ticiam  Upon  Dr.  David  Gregory's  obtaining  lamo.  It  was  printed  in  1764^  at  titest^eiti- 
the  Sa»ilbii  professorship  of  astronomy  at  Ox-  tion  of  lord  Lyttleton,  without  flw  Butbor** 
ford,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  professorship  of  name,  and  by  an  anonymous  editor,  tliis 
tnathematica  at  Edinburgh ;  which  ofiice"he  piece  came  short  of  the-estent  of  su^ect  pra> 
held  for  thirty-three  years  with  great  reputation,  posed  in  the  title ;  but  it  contained  many  ki- 
■ndretiringin  1725,  was  succeeded  by  the  cele-  gen ious  remarks  upon  human  tnture  and  <li« 
brated  Madaurin.  cultiratton  of  its  distinguishing  facultiea,  ant 

CflAKLBs  Grsgost,  brother  of  ilhetwopre-  particularlr  displayed  great  taste  and  knowledge 

ceding  professors,  and  the  third  ion  of  Mr.  on-the  topic  of^ musical  eirpressien.   Itwaiwefl 

Gregory  of  Kinnairdie,  was  created  professor  rcceWed,  and  went -through  a  diird  edition  ia 

^  mathematics  at  St.  Andrews  by  queen  Anne,  1766.    Dr.  Gregoryin  1764.  removed  to  EdiiK 

m  1707'     This  office  he  held  with  reputation  burgh;  and  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.   Ru- 

and  ability  for  thirtytwo  years,  and  Tesi{TT]tng  thenord,  in  1766,  vras  dectcd  to  tfie  chair  of 

is  1739,  was  succeeded  by  hisEon  David  Git£-  the  practice  of  physic  in  that  univeraity.     Be 

GOKY.     This  gentleman  posseted  great  worth,  was  now  placed  in  a  utuation  where  his  abilitiei 

agreeable    manners,  and  was    remarkably    en-  could  be  justly  appreciated  and  adequately  t«> 

dowed  widi  the  talents  of  communicating  di^  warded.     His  two  preliminary  lectures,  *'  Oa 

knowledge  of  his  science  to  his  pupils.     He  died  Hie  Duties  and  Offices  of  a  I%yucian,  and  oa 

ttt  l^63.     He  published,  in  Latin,  a  very  good  the  Method  of  prosecuting  Enquiries  in  PhQ<K 

compendium  of  arithmetic   and  algebra,  with  sophy,"  were  puhli^ed  in  xj6g,  in  a  separate 

tire  title  "  Arithmetics  6c  Algebr«  Compcn-  vokime,  and  were  universally  admired  fot  their 

*  dtum,    in    U;>unf   Juventwtis    Academicse,"  elegance  of  style,  and  the  spirit  of  benevoknee, 

^diiA.  1.736.  Biag.  Britan.  Gen.  Diet.  Martiifi  "sound  sense,  and  true  philosophy,  whidi  tbey 

J»>r.  PbH.     Acttunt  tf  the  htft  and  Writing  breathed.     After  lecturing  some  years  in  hv 

"jf  Ur.   y»hn  Gregoryt    pr^xed  U  hi'  vHtis.  proper  branch,  be  made  an  agreement  with  Dt. 

•HvtHifs  Math.  Diet. — M.  Cullcn  [see  his  Life}  for  alternately  interchaoe* 

GREGORY,  Jobs,  M.D.'  a  medtMl  and  ing-the  lectureship  on  the  theory  and  on  the 

cnscellancous    writer,    was  bom    in    17^4,  at  practice  of  phytic  ;  by  which  tnangement  the 

.Aberdeen,  where  his  fatiicr,  Dr.  James  Ore-  -students  had  the  iranefit  of  the  whole  medteil 

vory, 'Was  professor  of  mi:dietne  in  Kin^s  eo!-  system  of  both  these  leminent  professors.     la 

lege.    -He  Kceivcdhis  education  in  the  gram-  1772  he  published  "  Elements  of  the  Prattice 

tnar-scfaool  and  university  of  that  place,  and  in  of  Physic,"  Iwing  an  enlarged  syllabus  of  his 

•S742  removed  to 'Edinburgh  for  Hie  study  of  lectures.     This   volume,  however,  terminated 

•^miv,  whidi'he  afterwards  pursued  at  Leyden.  with  tbefcbrile  diseases.     He  did  not  long  suiv 

^edegrceof  MiD.  was  sent  him  flrom  A-bcr-  vive;    for  having    gone   to  bed  in  apparent 

•4cBnini745, and  upon  hisretumfrom  HoHand  health,  on  February  9,  1773,    be  was  found 

■hewas^ctedprofeisorof  philosophy  jnthatuni-  dead  in  the  morning  vrithout  (he  least  discom- 

■versity.      He  lectured  on  mathematics,  on  ej-  posure  of  feature  ;or  limb.     In  the  neat  year,  a 

-perimental  and  moral  philosophy,  tiU  the  end  of  piece  which  he  had  composed  soon  after  the 

f  749)  wJien  he  resigned  his  post,  in  order  to  de-  death  of  his  wife  was  published,  under  the  title 

vote  his  attention  solely  to  physic.     In  1752  he  of  "  A  Father's  Legacy  to  bis  Daughters," 

-married  £lizabcth>  daughter  of  4ord  forties,  a  iimo.    It  contains  Bcvcial'  heads  of  M&ice  fbr 
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tbecoBdOct  of  ]«uii2feijul«t  eaallof  which*  SiuNit*) '  Gui4t  t"  v-Meoional  of  >  Otcisuan 

jire  glv^n  tnaxij  valuable  and  judicious  obKrva-  JAie"/tit  three  volomeai  "  A  Catechism,"  in, 

tions.  displaying  much  koQwledge  of  the  world,  four  vglumes  ^  '<  A  Treatise  on  Prayer,"  in  tw» 

Indeed,  his  precepts  may  be  thought  in  some  volo^aeai  "  ATreadKontheDutyof  BishopSr*' 

respects  too  much  founded  on  worldly jprudencc,  "  Instructions  for  Preachers ;"  and  *'  Sermons,",. 

;)nd  too  little  indulgent  to  the  native  feelings  of  in  the  Latin  language,  in  six  volumes.     The 

the  hearL     All  the  works  of  Dr.  Gregory  were  greater  part  of  them  has  been  translated  fron> 

fubtished  together  in  four  volumes  Svo.,  1788.  uie  Spanish  and  Latin  into  French,  by  father 

n  private  cluracter  he  was  highly  worthy  and  Girard,  and  published  in  two  volumes  folio, 

amiable,  and  much  beloved  by  his  friends.  Dr.  and  eight  volumes  in   8vo.     Mortri.     Nouv, 

Beattie,  one  of  the  most  intimate  of  them,  has  Diet.  Sift. — M. 

concluded  the  second  bot^  of  his  beautiful  GRESHAM,  sir  Thomas,  an  eminent  and 
poem  "  The  Minstrel,"  with  a  very  pathetic  patriotic  merchant  of  the  city  of  London,  was 
apostrophe  to  bis  ntemory.  Liftt  pre/uied  to  bit  the  younger  son  of  sir  Richard  Gresham,  also 
W'arht.-^h,  ■  a  merchant,  and  lord-mayor  of  London,  who 
GRENADA^  Lewis  db,  a  Spanish  domi-  was  descended  from  a  good  family  in  Norfolk, 
nican  monk  in  the  uxtecnth  century,  whose  Thomas  was  bom  at  London  in  1519,  and 
writings  are  held  in  much  eKimatioa  by  devout  received  an  academical  education  at  Gonvila- 
Catholics,  was  bom  at  the  city  whence  he  de-  haU,  in  Cambtidge}  -hut  being  designed  to  fol- 
lived  hie  somame,  in.  the  year  15Q.4.  .He  was  low^thc  commercial  business  of  tlie  family,  he 
cductfedinthc^iuly  of.uie.inaFquis  de  Mon-  was  bound  apprentice  to  his  uncle  sir  John 
deiar,  and  afienvatds  embracing  the  ccclesiaBtii  Gresham,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Mercers* 
«al  life,  acquired  a  high  character  for  sanctity  company  in  I543>  He  soon  after  married, 
And  virtue,  and  was  diosen  to  fill  the  most  ho-  and  during  hie  fauer's  life  pursued  his  mercan.f 
pourabte  posts  in  his  order.  He  was  also  much  tile  employtneots  at  home  with  great  diligence, 
admired  for  his  pulpit  talents,  and  was  held  in  He  was  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  be- 
high  consideration  by  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  coming  his  nuhcr's  successor  m  the  agency  of 
'CastUe.  He  was  confessor  to  queen  Catharine  the  king's  money  aSairs  at  Antwerp;  but  the 
4^  Portugal,  sister  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  person  who  had  obtained  the  preference  having, 
mho  wae  desirous  of  appointing  him  to  the  by  mismanagement,  brought  them  into  a  bad 
archbtahopjic  of  £raga ;  but  he  resolutely  de-  .condition,  Gresham  was  sent  over  in  1552,  by 
,<Uned  the  profiered  honour,  and,  with  much  the  regency  in   the  minority  of  Edward  VL 

ersuaeion,  prevailed  on  his  celebrated  friend  in  order    to   retrieve    them.      He    so    ably 

rthotomew,  of  the  Martyrs,  to  accept  of  that  conducted  this  business,  that   in  about  two 

■dignity.     Indeed  he  uniformly  refused  all  the  years  he  paid  oS  the  whole  of  a  loan  bearing 

mfers  of  eccleuastical  preferment  which  were  cnomious  interest,  and  raised  the  king's  credit 

.made   to  hiiq,  and  devoted  his  days   to  the  to  the  most  respectable  ranl(.     At  the  accessioB 

jiuMerities  of  monasric  discipline,  and  the  com-  of  Elizabeth  he  was  for  a  time  deprived  of  hi* 

.poeition  of  pious  aiul  devotional  treatises.    St.  olEce,  but  it  was  restored  to  himj  and  he  held 

Charles  Borromeo   and  St.  Francis  de   Sales  it,   together  with  that  of  queen  Vmcrchant,  as 

Jield  his  writings  in. high  esteem,  and  strtfngly  long  as  he  lived.     He  also  received  from  her 

recommended  the  .perusal  of  them  to   their  the  honour  of  kni^ithood.     He  was  of  great 

flocks.  And  pope  Gregory  XIIL,  under  whose  use  in  the.pecuniary  negociatione  of  that  rcigi^ 

.pontificate  they  were  comixued,  was  lavish  in  and  was  likewise  a   spirited  promoter  of  ue 

.ois  encomiums  on  them,  declaring  that  the  au-  infant  manu&ctures  of  the  kingdom,  those  of 

-tlmr,  bv  tending   diem  into  the  world,  had  small-waree    in    particular    bems  catablishcd 

shewn  Vimself  as  great  a  bcnefa£lor  to  the  principally  through  his  meant.     The  property 

church,  as  he  could  have  done  by  giving  life  to  .ne  inherited,  with  that  of  his  own  acquisition, 

.the  dead,  and  eyes  to  the  blind.     The  piety  inade  lum  the  richest  subject,  in  the  metFopoIit, 

-v4uch  they  enforce,  however,  ie  deeply  tine-  and  he  displayed  bis  wealth  in  the  most  liberal 

tured  with  superstitkin  and  fanaridsm ;  and  the  .tnaoner.     Having  lost  his  only  son  in  IC64, 

.moral  discqilise  which  they  recommend,  too  he  diverted  his  grief  by  public  undertakings, 

ascetic  for  the  rational  religionist,  and  useful  The    dcsi^  of   providing  the  merchants  of 

.citizen  of  the  world.     TliKy  are,  besides,  abun-  London  with  a  burse  or  exchange,  in  imitation 

^nfly  interapened  with  visionary  reveries,  and  of  that  of  Antwerp,  was  first  entertained  by  his 

absurd  legendary  tales.     The   author  died  in  father.     Sir  Thomas  brought  it  to  effect  i  for 

<thic  year  1388.    His  worke  consist  of  *'  The  the  city  having  agreed  to  purchase  a  piece  of 
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fmnnd  fit  for  iLe  puipove,  he  began  the  erec-  the  number,    though   they  perhaps  bold  the 

tionathii  own  cxpencein  1566,  and  broiuht  office  chiefly  as   a  sinecure.     The  places  are 

it    to    com[dction   widiin  three  years.     Taa  condnoed,  with  a  double  sa  ary,  a*  a  compen* 

edi&ce  was  reduned  etjual  in  every  respect  to  sation  for  the  loss  of  the  apartments  by  the  con- 

iu  model  at  Antwerp.     It  consisted  of  covered  verition    of  Grcsbam-college  into  the  modem 

walks  bdow    md    shops    above,    which   last  general  excise-office.    The  lectures  are    now 

brought  in  a  considerable  rent  to  the  under-  given  in   the  Royal  Exchange.     The  favourite 

taker.     Queen  Elliabeth,  attended  by  a  train  of  villa  of  sir  Thomas  was  at  Osterly-park,  near 

nobiKty,  entered  in  pncession  into  the  city  in  Brentford,  upon  which  he  expended   a  great 

eiraary,  ($70,  and  after  dining  at  sir  Thomas's  sum;  at  the  same  time  not  foi^etin?  to  consult 
use  in  BishopBgatc-street,  paid  a  visit  to  the  profit  as  welt  as  pleasure,  in  which  view, 
new  fabric,  the  shops  of  which  were  decked  among  his  edifices  were  com,  oil,  and- paper 
out  widi  all  die  richest  commodities  of  the  me-  mills  upon  the  stream  of  the  fiicnt.  In  the 
tn^xdis.  She  then  solemnly  proclaimed  it  the  possession  of  general  respect  and  esteem,  he 
i£0^  £vf&afi^,  which  name  its  successor  since  died  suddenly  in  November,  1579,  at  the  age 
the  fire  of  London  has  borne  to  the  present  of  ^xty.  Biog,  Britan. — A. 
day.  Gresham  is  still  justly  looked  upon  as  CRESSET,  John-Baptist  Lewis,  an  ele- 
the  founder }  and  his  crest^  the  grasshopper,  gant  French  poet,  was  bom  at  Amiens  in  1 709. 
with  his  statue,  are  seen  in  the  modern  building.  He  entered  at  the  age  of  sixteen  among  the  Je-.  - 
When  the  troubles  in  the  Low-coun tries  in-  suits;  and  &om  that  retreat  surprised  the  pubr  ■ 
tempted  the  accustomed  loans  to  the  crown  lie  by  the  production  of  some  poems,  which 
irom  Antwerp,  sir  Thomas  advised  the  mi-  possessed  all  the  ease  and  delicate  pleasantry 
niatcr,  Cecil,  to  appW  to  the  merchants  of  his  that  could  have  been  expected  in  a  man  of  the 
€>wn  countryt  and  tnough  the  company  of  world.  These  were  his  "  Ver- Vert,*.' a  charm-r 
mercfaant-adventttxers  at  first  refused  the  re-  ing  tale,  and  his  pleasing  epistles  of  ^'  La  Chati- 
quested  loon,  yet  his  influence,  together  with  treuae,"  "  Lcs  Ombres,"  "  Epitre  an  Pcre 
a  letter  in  a  somewhat  menacii^  style  from  Bougeant>"  and  others.  The  reputation  they 
the  ptWv-council,  induced  several  of  the  monied  obtained  was  the  cause  of  hit  quitting  the  so- 
men to  join  in  a  imall  one,  which  may  be  con-  ciety  in  his  twenty-uxth  ^r,  and  fixm^  inthe 
atdeted  as  the  commencement  of  the  vast  metropolis.  He  then  tned  his  powers  in  dra- 
advances  since  made  to  the  crown  from  the  matic  composition,  and  wrote  tne  tragedy  of 
aume  body.  The  literary  education  Gresham  *<  Edouard,"  which  had  little  .success.  His 
had  received  probably  impressed  him  with  a  *'  Sidnei,"  a  comedy  of  the  grave  and  romantic 
notion  of  the  value  of  learning  different  from  kind,  was  better  received ;  but  it  was  his  "  Me- 
Uutcommonly  entertained  by  men  of  business;  chant,"  represented  in.  1747,  which  raised  him 
and  it  appeand  to  him  wortny  of  his  patriotic  to  the  first  rank  of  writers  in  this  class.  Itssuc-  - 
^irit  to  bestow  part  of  his  wealth  in  founding  cess  was  prodigious,  and  it  has  ever  been  re- 

.  a  college  for  the  sciences  in  his  native  city,  garded  as  a  masterpiece  in  that  species  of  come* 

The  univertRv  of  Cambridge,  with    less   li-  dy  which  paints  manners  with  truth  and  force, 

beraltty  than,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  now  prevails  in  without  .being  highly  comic.     Cresset  was  ad- 

that  seminary,  endeavoured  to  dissuade   him  mitted  into  the  French  Academy  in  1748.     He 

from  thus  establishing  a  rival  institution ;  but  grew  wearied,  however,  with  the  life  of  a  Itte- 

rhia  detamination  was  fixed.     He  devised  by  rary  man  in  the  capital ;  and  although  he  had 

will  bis  house  in   Bishopsgate -street  £cr  the  always  respected  morals  and  decorum  in  hi.t 

purpose  of  being  converted  into  habitations  and  works,  he  began  to  be  affected  by  the  scruples 

.lecture-rooms  for  sevm  professors  or  lecturers  concerning  theatrical  exhibitions  which  are  in- 

-on.die  seven   liberal  sciences,  who  were  each  culcated  in  the  catholic  religion ;  and  soon  after 

to  receive  a  salary  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  solemnly  renounced  tlie  stage,  by  a  letter,  in 

■  Royal  Exchange.    We  shall  not  here  discuss  which  he  displayed  the  dangers  attending  pub- 

tbe  utility  of  sudx  an  institution,  or  enter  into  lie  spectacles.     He  returned  to  Amiens,  where 

its  history.     With  respect  to  ibe  founder,  it  he  had  a  post  in  the  finances,  married  a  lady 

is  an  undoubted  proof  of  bis  affection  to  learn-  with  a  good  fortune,  and  passed  his  life  in  a 

'  ing  and  mental  improveraeDt,  a  due  degree  of  manner  which  acquired  him  the  esteem  and  re- 

which  it  may  be  presumed  he  did  not  think  in-  spect  of  his  fellow- citizens.     In   1775  he  rc- 

jurioua  to  the  mercantile  character.    From  the  .visited  Paris,  and  had  the  honour,  as  director 

Histoty  of  Gresham  Professors  by  Mr.  Ward,  it  of  the  French  Academy,  to  conjipl'^ent  Lewis 

*I^ats  that  nuny  emioent  men  have  been  of  XVI.  and  bis  (jueen  on  their  accession  to  the 
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tlirone.  flis  dtscfitrsfe  u^fi  thh  Occisitrft,  Mik^  aAd  In  hta  '<A)t«fv«rioA«  a]M»  it  mtiailt^  tfwt 

was  prmted,  was  ^   Severe  satire  OA  the  v'Krs  "  it  h  a  pity  that  he  wm  n»t  a  better  critic, 

and  follies  of  tWmdtropoK?.   Herecavcd  from  snd  that  he  adopted  ptocet  BDd  nddcnts  thx 

the  court  letters  6f  nobility  and  the  order  of  were  t^Aer  Spurious  «r  doutoftil.     But  the  d^i 

3t.  Michael,  and  was  appointed  historiDgrapher  cumstaflce  which  ought  10  be  non  nteemcd 

of  the  order  of  St.  LaZoie.     He  did  not  long  in  hij  woAs  -is,  the  prodigioo*  variety  that  it 

survive  his  return,  dying  in  June  1777,  incon-  found  in  them,  and  the  acouraev  wkh  whicb 

sequence  of  an  absceSs  in  his  breast.  he  celleeted  <m  each  subject  wttoKArer  bein 

Among  Cresset's  wotlcs,  besides  those  above  any  relation  to  it.    It  may  be  aflinned  diat  hii 

mentioned,    are   sAifie   comic  pieces,   t>des,  a  boohs  will  famish  very  good  Materials  to  tboa^ 

translation  of  Virgil's  edoguCs,  and  other  short  *rho  would  w*-ite   u^wn  the  ^atne   subjects." 

compositions.     His  poetical  fame  is  principally  Me  was  well  versed  in  the  Omk  hMguc,  and 

founded  on  his  "  Chartreuse,"  **  Ver-Vert,"  published   some   gramfnsooal   ^ivcet   m   tint 

and  "  Le  Mechant;"  the  first  characterised  by  language,  together  with  »Qt«8  on  some  Oieejt 

its  philosophical  freedom,  harmonv,  and  rich-  liilthDrs,  as  George  Oodinus,  Ctmmalata,  J«ta 

nees  of  expression  (  the  second  by  its  ingenious  CanracuSenus,  &«.      All  Mb  «o*k),  cariginals 

and  natural  badinage ;  the  third  by  the  accuracy  and  translations,  amMinting  tt>  one  irmidlrcd  and 

of  its  portraitures  and  beauty  of  its  versiftcfttion,  fifty-thite  in  iftMibtr,  were  pttetod  at  Ralisboa 

•"  Cresset,"  eays  M.  BaiHy,  *'  phtred  between  in  1739,  ih  9evcm«ci\  vtriatncB  folio,     ^ofk. 

■Chaulieu  and  Voltaire  for  the  grates  of  light  Mortri.     Ihipin.     Ktuv.  Ditt.  Hitt. — M. 

poetry,  and  perhaps  the  first  atthe  theatre  for  GREVILLE,  FolKT,  lord  Brooke,  a  onr. 

elegance  of  versiGcatiOn  in  comedy,  is  also  en-  tier  dt^nguished  far  his  literal^  talents,  wu 

titled  to  the  glory,  that^is  morals  were  ptire  as  Ak  descendant  of  an  ancient  family  setticd  at 

his  style."   Elogt  de  Gretitt,  per  BoHly.    tfeere~  BeatichampVCotlrt,  in  Warwickthin,  where  h* 

itge  Fr.    Nauv.  Did,  Hilt. — A.  was  born  ui  i$54.    n«  was  etecated  at  bo^ 

CRETSER,  Jaues,  a  learned  German  Je-  unrversities,    but    chieiy  at   Ttinhy  coUege^ 

suit,  who  SoUrished  towards  die  latter  end  oF  Cambridge,  and  after  warda  added  to  his  acade- 

the  sixteen^  and  beginning  6f  the  seventeenth  mical  acquisirions  die  otnaniental  acoonpltrik- 

eehtury,  was  bom  at  Marclcdorf,  in  the  year  itients  of  a  gendemin,  in «  course  «(  foicigB 

15^0.    He  entered  into  the  order  when  h«  w^s  ttatel.    He  wasenly  srtiadvced  to  iIk  coort'of 

seventeen  years  of  age,  and,  api^ying  with  ^rcat  ^neeti  Ehzkbedi,  wMretie  wat  nuch  wkahtd* 

assiduity  to  his  studies,  became  a  considerable  and  attracted  die  m>tiM  fiS  his  nyalmteroaae 

proficient  in  the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  as  to  tfecome  a  particular 'AvMRite.  SbeAtawt 

fihilosophy,  theology, 'and  ecdcsiastrcal  and  pro-  her  regard  in  araahner  iWt^*«*f  plaiasiMg  to  OIK 
line  anciquities.  He  filled  sncceasively  ^e  of  bis  gallant  «pjiit,  4>y  laWiwiiiiig  inn  fimn 
cliairs  of  philosophy,  morals,  and  'divinity,  taking  part  in  some  maitkl  1  ■irii|iiiwi  iliiuail 
.during  twenty-five  years,  in  the  univershy  of  en  wnich  he  was  b^t.  ¥or  Mc  vUiahedKaoe 
tngoldstadt,  and  died  there  in  i6x^,  when  he  in  some  inftances,  he  was  pmistod  by  imtttals 
was  about  sixty-fotr  years  of  age.  He  spent  a  of  banishinent  irom  court.  Hit  ixraat  dnrfalg 
considerable  part  of  his  life  in  wtirinc  against  this  reign  procured  him  Iktis  adVaooement,  hk 
protesrant  authors,  and  in  defence  df  the  order  it  was  chiefly  thmugh'Ae  intaredt  «f  air  Hbmy 
to  which  he  "belonged.  The  aMest  of  his  con-  Bidney  <hat  ne  obtamed  two  lUcntive  poMB  in 
troversial  pieces  are  those  intended  to  refute  the  court  of  the  marches  oS  Walts.  For  tbete 
the  answers  of  Whitaker,  lunins,  Daneau,  and  lie  was  probably  indebted  tohisfiiendafan  with 
other  Protestants,  to  Bellarmine,  which,  though  sir  Henry's  illustrious  son,  -sir  }%il^)  aidn^i 
written  with  ease  and  shrewdness,  are  often  which  Was  ^o  intimate,  tfittt  dn  his  hertMC  deadi 
wanting  in  judgment,  and  disgraced  by  too  in  tlie  Low-countricB,  he  beqaealhed  to  Fulhe 
Ereat  violence  and  asperity,  even  according  to  -GrcviUe  a  moiety  of  his  books.  In  J597  he  «e- 
tbz  acknowledgments  of  fadicr  Simon,  Dupin,  ceived  from  the  queen  the  hononr  of  ka^kt- 
father  Niceron,  and  the  best  catholic  critics,  hood,  and  two  years  after,  the  office  of  trea- 
They  form  a  collection  in  two  -volumes  folio,  surer  of  marine  causes.  He  sat  in  screial  par- 
printed  at  Ingoldstadt,  in  1607  and  1609.  He  liaments  during  this  period  as  knight  of  the 
also  wrote  a  great  number  of  treatises  in  pro-  shire  for  the  county  of  Wa^ck,  and  probably 
fane  and  ecdesiastical  antiquities,  one  of  the  acted  as  a  courtier.  Lord  Bacon,  in  a  collec- 
most  celebrated  of  which  is  a  learned  but  dif-  tion  of  wise  soyingt,  has  quoted  a  short  speedi 
fuse  work  "  De  Cruce,"  in  three  volumes  4to.  of  sir  Fulke  Greville,  when  the  house  was  de* 
Pupin  has  aaalyftd  tUsvoAof  oufattthor;  muniBgalMut  cstabUtAeig^pMcedBat  ia'B(»e 
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«fl6it  r«p«(ing  the  crown.   •'  Why  should  jou  Tragedy  of  AlahamV*  "  The  Tragedy  ,ofM««J 

ttartdsb  miith  upon  jprccwfrff/f? -The  times  here-  iapha:"    "  Cxliaca  i"  containing"  one  htindrea 

after  will  be  good  or  bad :  if  good^  precedents  and  nine   sonnets,  mostly  on  the  topic  of  fcrfr. 

Will  do  no  harift ;  if  had,  power  will  make  a  To  these  maybe  added  his  poetical  remains, 

Vay  where  'it  finds  none."    Though ;  there  is  consisting  of  "  A  Treatise  of  Monarchy,"  and 

«ome  shrewdness  in  this  observation,  its  pallia-  "  A  Treatise  of  Religion,"    From  the  titles  of 

ffientary  wisdom  may  he  questioned.  these  pieces  the  reader  would  expert  not  muck 


At  the  accession  of  James,  he  was  created  a  of  the  fancy  and  amenity  which  constitute 
knight  rtf  the  Bath,  atid  soon  after  had  the  grant  the  proper  character  nf  poetry ;  and,  in  fict, 
df  the  castle  of  Warwick.  This-  building  was  they  bear  the  gravft  and  sentenrious  itvm^ 
then  in  a  ruinous  state,-  and  h^  iasaid  to  haTC  of  the  age,  \rith  a  mysterious  depth  in  the 
expended  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  repatring  thoughts  which  often  involves  them  in  greit  ob- 
kndbeautifying^f.  Otlier  valuable  grants  were  scurity.  There  are,  however,  passages  in 
made  him ;  but  it  was  not  til!  a  later  period  of  which  he  breaks  out  with  uncommon  s[rfeE^. 
the  reign  that  he  rose  to  any  post  in  the  state,  dour  ;  and  his  versification,  which  is  in  gene> 
In  1614  he  was  made  under-trca surer  and  ral  very  negligent,  sometimes  becomes  extrcmo- 
chan(?eltor  of  the  exchequer,  and  admitted  into  ty  hairmonious.  His  tragedies  ire  formed  ti'pon 
the  privy-council ;  and  was  also,  then  or  after-  the  ancient  model,  and  are  rathbr  fitted  for  the 
<vards]  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber.  Hrs  closet  than  the  stage.  On  the  whole,  it  ta  pro- 
services  or  interest  raised  him,  in-  ifrio,  to  ihd  bable  that  Wo  modern  student  of  English  poetry 
peerage,  fay  the  style  of  lord  Brooke  of  6tf«u-  has  had  the  patience  to  peruse  these  workS) 
champ  Vcourt.  He  wascontinued-inthe  privy-  however  they  may  haTC  been  praised  during  ths 
coonol  by  Charles  I.,  but  of  his  political  cha-  prevalence  tn  a  dtSereal  taste.  Of  his  prose 
ntcter  or  actions  we  have  little  information.  Writings,  the  most  inteteating  is  the  Lire  of 
He  had  long  distinguished  himself  as  a  patron  the  great  object  of  his  adnriratioir,  sir  Philip 
of  letters ;  and  in  1627  he  testified  his  gratitude  Sidney.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  a 
to  hit  alma  mater,  by  founding  at  Cambridge  a  model  of  biography,  since  it  wants  plainness 
history-lecture,  with  a  handsome  salary  to  the  and  precision  in  the  narration,  and  has  not  s 
professor.  His  long  and  prosperous  life  waj  third  part  devoted  to  its  proper  subject,  the  rest 
terminated  In  a  tragical  manner,  in  1628.  One  being  expended  upon  preliminary  discourses, 
of  his  domestics,  named  Ralph  Haywood,  who  His  style  in  all  his  works  is  affected  and  involv- 
bad  faithfully  served  him  many  years,  finding  ed,  full  of  metaphor  and  digression,  yet  dis- 
bimself  likely  to  be  frustrated  of  his  expected  playing  a  full  mind  and  a  large  acquaintance 
fcward,  entered  into  a  warm  expostulation  on'  with  various  learning.  Biog,  Sritan. — A. 
the  subject,  when  alone  with  him  in  his  fliam-'  '  GREW,  Nehbmiah,  a  physician,  eminent 
ber.  Lord  Brooke  reiumed  a  severe  reprimand  for  his  writings  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
to  this  liberty,  which"  threw  the  servant  into  of  vegetables, -was  bom  at  Coventry,  in  which 
stich  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  that  he  gave  his  ma-  city  his  father,  Obadiah  Grew,  D.D.  was  vicar 
Ster  a  mortal  stab  in  the  back,  and  then,  locking  of  St.  Michael's  church.  He  was  brought  Up 
himself  up  in  his  room,  put  an  end  to  his  own  in  the  prcsbyterian  sect,  his  father  having  taken 
Hfe  with  the  eame  weapon.  His  lordship  was  the  covenant  ;  and  upon  the  change  of  things 
interred  at  Warwick^  and  upon  his  tomb  the  at  the  Restoration  he  was  sent  to  study  in  a 
following  epitaph  was  placed,  by  his  own  di-  foreign  university,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
rection  :  Fulke  Greville,  servant  to  gueen  Eliza'  doctor  of  physic.  He  settled  first  at  Coventry, 
btthy  counitller  to  king  JamtSi  and  Jrietid  to  sir  but  in  1672  he  removed  to  the  metropc^. 
Philif  Sidney.  He  passed  his  life  in  celibacy,  Having  made  himself  already  known  as  an  in- 
but  had  ail  the  old  courtier's  gallantry  towaics  genious  enquirer  into  nature,  he  was  chosen  a 
the  fair  sex.  fellow  of  the  Roy^  Society  in  1671,  on  the- re- 

Though  Greville  was  known  to  be  a  writer  commendation  of  bishop  Wilkins.     That>body, 

in  prose  and  verse  during  his  life-time,  yet  few  in  1677,  appointed  him  their  secretary,  in  which 

of  his  compositions  were  made  public  till  after  capacity  he  published  the  Philosophical  TransaC- 

his  death.      In    1632   the    following  poetical-  tOnsfromj3n.i(S77-8  to  Feb.  1678-9.     Thecql- 

wofks  appeared  under  his  name:  "  A  'iVeatise  l^ge  of  physicians  admitted  him  an  honorary 

of  Human  Leamii^,"  one  hundred  and  fifty  fellow   in    1680.      He   obtikincd  considenibla 

.  stanzas,  of  six  lines  ^chr"  An  Inquisition  upon  practice,  and  was  much  esteemed,  as  well  for 

Fame  ijnd  Honour,"  eighty-six  stanzas:  "  A  his  piety  as  his  philosophical  knowledge.     He 

Treatise  of  Wan,"  siwy-eight  sUnzas :  "The  died'  in  171 1.     Dr.  Grew"*  first  puWiGntioB     . 
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])(«■  rentitkd  **  The  Aiutony  of  Veseublea  coueqacnes*   Biag.  Britan,  Halltti  SUL  Ainu, 

Wim,"  i6ti,  i2mo.  )t  wu  followed  I>]r  "An  oitdAaaUm.      PulUwy't  SUtebn  if  BtttMf  iy 

I4»   o£  a  PJiytoIc^tcal   U'lstorj  of  Roots,"  SngtancL'^A. 

1673;    and  "   The    Anatomy   of   Trunks,"  GREY,  Udr  Jaks,  ths  innocent  and  am'uAlr 

1675.     Tliese  separate  pieces  constituted  the  victim  of  another's  uopiinciplad  ainbttioa,  vm 

fbKe  fine  books- of  bis  great  work,  "  Tha  the  daughter  of  HcniyGrej,  nuuqnis  of  Dene^ 

^aatoaj  of  Plants,  vith  an  Idea  of  a  Pbilon  bj  Frances  Brandon,  daughter  c^  Chat1es^a> 

v^calHiftoryof  Plants;"   i68a,  folioi  with  don.  duke  of  SuBblk,  and  Maiy,  queen  dowager 

maqy  plates.     This  is  a  truly  euellent  per-  of  France,  and   uuer  <^  Henry  VIII.     llec 

{onn^i;e,  tepletc   «itb   curious   obserrations  birth  is  placed,  though  without  direct  uKhority, 

COBcei^iing  the  intimate  structure  of  vegetables  in  1537J    Frcnn  her  early  yean  she  exhibited 

ipA  their  paxta,  in  die  examination  01  which  a  <]uickitess  of  paru  that  has  rendered  hor  obc 

lie  d^igendy  emplovcd  microscopes  and  other  of  the  prodigies  of  her  sex  aiHl  age.     Beside* 

nelp^     There  are  few  things   yet  ascertaiite4  tl^e  accomplishments  of  oeedla-woik,  fair  handr 

Upon  thjs  subject  with  which  he  was  not  ac-  vriung,  and  music,  ^hp  possessed  such  a  know* 

^■"■f'**'^     In  particular,  he  had  a  notioi^  of  the  ^tidge  of  the  learned  languages  as  would  \m 

cEwacy  of  the  dust  of  the  stamina  in  impreg-t  sifrpniung  in  the  most  promising  scholar  ef  the 

qatiiw  the  ova  or  rudiments  erf  the  sc^    Thh  ofher  sex>    The  ttamed  Ascham  has  rocotdad* 

idea  u  commonly  aKribed  to  sir  Tfaomaa  Milr  that  on  paying  her  a  v«(t  in  her  iourteemh 

l^agbMi  1  but  Dr.  Grew,  speaking  of  a  duconrsif  Mr  at  her  btha's  seat  in  Lciceatershue,  h« 

w^  diat  pcTSOD,  in  wh^di  ftliUiagton  O^ld  hini  {wind  her  rexdi^  dw  Pbxdon  of  Plat»iriul« 

that  hifr  cQSceived  that  the  attin  served  as  th«  the  rest  of  the  family  were  huatiag.    Sbo  «m 

male  for  the  generatioi^  of  the  seed,  sutjjoiDSt  then  vnder  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Aylmer  (afcc'^ 

*f  I  iaunediat^y  replied  that  I  was  of  the  sain9  wards  bishop  of  Ijondon),  to  whoae  kind  to^ 

IQJnion  i  gave  him  some  reasoss  for  it,  and  an-  gentle  treatment,  which  wa»  a  cootzatf  to-  th< 

4wccc4   some   objectioos    that    mi^t  oppose  seveckf  of'  her  parents,  she  attributed  A»  de^ 

then."     This  was,  hpwever,  at  prese;nt  only  light  she  took  in  study.     She  waa  abU  at  thi« 

4n  hypothesis,  and  Grew  seem*  rather  to  hav&  time  even  to  wnte  Greek  with  facility  and  do- 

iuatded    the    staminii   as    excretory    vessel),  quence,  and  she  is  said  also  to  have  actjutrett 

iCere  is  some  theoretical  matser  in  this  book*  not  only  the  Frmich  and  Italian  langnages,  h\A 

particularly  relative   to   colour   and    uste    in  the  Hebrew,  ChaMc«i  and  Arabic.     Uabate- 

nlant)^'  which  he  derives  from  salts  of  different  ments  are  made  foi;  panegyrieal  exaggeratioi]^ 

apires.      He  also  wrote  "  A  Catalogue  and  enough  will  remain  to  jilace  ber  among  the. 

Description  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Rari-  most  extraordinary  of  early  geniuses.      H/a^ 

ties  belonging  to  the  Royal  Society;  to  which  is  solidity  of  judgment  was  equ^  tohu  readineMi 

added,  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Stomachs  of  apprehension,  and  she  discoursed  upon  the 

apd   Guts  begun,"    1681,   folio.     This    last,,  most  important  topics  with  exeellou   tenat^ 

which  was  the  substance  of  papers  read  before  'With  all  these  endowments  of  the  underscand- 

^e  Royal  Society,  contains  much  valuable  do-  ing,  she  possessed  the  jnodedty  and  gemlcncsa 

scription  of  the  primae  vise,  as  existing  in  a  great  proper  to  her  sex.    She  imbibed  from  her  tKtor 

number    of   animals.     A    Latin    treatise    on  the  principles  of  theReformatiDn,to  wluehsbe- 

Epsom  and   other   purging   s^ts,    1695,   and  always  remained  warmly  attached.  ' 

some  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,'  It  will  be  »een  in   the  accounts,  of  Edward 

complete  his  properly  professional  works.     He  VI.  and  Dudley  duke  of  Northumberland,  in.- 

concluded  his  laoours  with  a  book  designed  to  what  manner  the  latter  pursued  the  career  of 

serve  the  cause  of  religion,  entitled  "  Cosmo-  his   ambition.    When   the   young  king's  de- 

graphia  Sacra,  or  a  Discourse  of  the  Universe,  dining  health  AlaTmed  him  with  tbe  prospect 

as  it  is  the  Creature  and  Kingdom  of  God,"  of  an  approaching  change,  he  meditated  the 

1701,  folio.     In  this  be  not  only  supports  the  securing  of  his  audiority  by  a  prefect  no  bss 

doctrines  of  theism,  but  argues  in  favour  of  daring  than  criminal.     Trusting  in  £dw3«d'a 

the    Jcwi^    and   Christian    revelations.     He  zeal  for  the  proteattint  religion,  he  VMitured 

maintains  the  existence  of  *'  a  vital  substance  to.propose  to  Imii  the  unfratemal  and  aibitrarf 

in  nature,  distinct  ^m  a  body,"  which,  aswell  act  of  setting  aside  both  his  sisiert  from  the 

at  Cudworth's  plasria  form,  hat  been  charged  succession,  and  bequeathing  bta  ciown  to  lady 

by  Bayle  as  the  admission  of  an  unconscious  Jane  Grey,  though  heir  mother,  in-  w4uim  the 

piincipjeof action,similaTtothatoftheatheigts;  right  belonging  to   that  branch  resided,  waa 

^  Ijt  QeicciMke^voius  to  tree  them  from  ttni  tlwa  living.    He  had  previouily  prttotued  • 
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«tanUgft,  in  Miy,  i  J53,  beHi^cmtliia  lidy  and  iteu  rad  loliditf  of  argnmAititidnj  en  her  part}' 

Um  own  foaiA  mi,  lonl  QmiSatd  Dodlcy,  in  and  her  coastancj'  remained  unshaken^     Ofa 

amiable  rootb,  wlio  aoon  gained  the  heart  of  the  evening  before  fa«r  death  ahe  wrote  to  het 

bifl  yotmg  bride.     The  act  altering  the  sue-  tiater,  ladjr  Catharine  Grer.r  a  ktter,  said  (l» 

cflinoa  was  .^fcedilf  draws  up,  and  Edward  have  been  in  the  Greek  language,  which  abk 

died  on  JuW  6th.  of  the  aame  year-     Ori  July  sent  to  her  widi  the  present  of  a  Greek  ttstJK 

loA  hi^  Jane's  fotber,  now  duke  of  SuK)lk,  ment.     The  alleged  substance  of  die  letter  tA 

■accomjKuiied  bftibe  dnke  of  Northsmberland,  English  is  given  in  the  Bioe.  Britaft^  but  ftotA 

repaired  to  DHrbam-houser  when  the  young  its   length   it   may  be  douMed  Wheriter  tnf 

txmple  isiided,   and  paying  homage   on  hie  scholar  in  Europe  could  have  composed  it  iii 

knees  to  liii  aatbnished  daughter,  explained  to  Gfeek  witUn  that  time.     Anodier  account,  tn^ 

'    her  what  had  bete  dcnte  in  her  ^our.    She  deed>  more  probably,  says  it  was  Written  16 

made  many  urgqit  and  fnrdble  objections  to  Latin.     Oh  the  ttttl  morning,  her  hurintf4> 

.   the  desigHj  aoa  fdeaJcd  the- preferable  right  of  who  was  confined  separately,  naving  ob^intfd 

die  two  princesses^  xnd  bar   own  ^Kwough  permission  from  the  officers,  sent  a  tendM  rfii- 

aTcrsMKito  a  public  and  splendid  Mataon  i  but  questtotake  a  last  Eirewd  of  h^.   Thts,~bb#i 

^  length,  avercomc  by  (h&  anthoiity  of  her  erer,  through  die  appreliensioM  tfistdieh:  refot 

ftaretits,'  and  especiaUy  by  the  eqtmatks  of  htk  litHon  might  be  shaken  by  tuiii  a  meetbig,  tbi 

iMloyed.  faudMod,  Ok  consented  to  become  a  th6ught'it  best  to  decfine;  and  she  contebted 

pageant*i9iietn.'  i^  was  con¥^d  to  the  royrf  keCself  with  giti^  bim  a  parting  token  otK  of 

•      •     "^      »,  and  pt    ■  ■      '   -  *         '■  •  ■■  -" 

B  city'  of  London  widi  aU  Awe 

but  with  little  acctantation  <m  diff  pan  of  die  %rote  oil  the  occanon  ditee  sentences,  lAQred;* 


awurtmcnn'  in  the-  Tower,  and  ptodunfed  ift    her  windtM'  a»  be  was  led  to  eaecotton.-    Sbb 
the  tky  o"  '      ■ 


■'  of  London  widi  aU  dve  aolaaattti  mw  ondistutbed  hit  remains  brought  bade,  Hal 

1  little  acctantation  <m  diff  pan  of  ust  %rote  oil  the  occanon  ditee  sentences,  lA  Qred;* 

pCDj^     It  is  aniNOessary  here  to  r^Mat  the  Latin,  and  Ehglirfi,  in  her  taUe-book,  WlddB 

'  'ch  aubvwted  her  mock-royalty   of  «he  preseaKd  aa  a  memoriid  to  die  cbhttaMe  of 

At  the  «id  of  it«'  bM-  father  an-  iIk  ToW«r.    Her:tura  soon  MhM^.    WtOt  1 


events  which  aubvwted  her  inock-royalty  of  «he  preseaKd  aa  a  memoriid  to  die  cbhttaMe  of 
nine  dan.  At  the  «id  of  it«'  bM-  father  an-  Ae  ToW6r.  Her:tura  soon  felhM^.  WtA  1 
novnced  to  ber  dw  necessity  of  retundng  to  a    oOnpofed  ceuntedahA  she  ^rtfOBedCd  td  dii 


|Htvate  station.     She  received  t3ie  intdhgence  Kaftdd,  where  she  made  an  address  to  the-by^ 

with  perfect  serenity,  and  expcttssed   hersdf  atanden,  acknowledgTRg  her  fauH  in  not  r^ect^ 

much  Dctter  pleased  with  the  «ct  of  relinqui^  iag  with  sufficient  tteadiness  tlu#  crown  wfaiCn 

ing,  than  the  had  been  with  that  of  assunuAd|,  was  forced  up6n  her,  and  expicasing  faCr  wiff- 

the  ciown.     Soon  after,  Northumberland  tut-  ingneas  to  expiate  her  crinlb  by  death.     Bbb 

fered  thejast  punishment  of  his  Reason.    Th«  asnsted  her  woman  In  adjusting  her  dress,  tool 

dnke  «^  SwKbIV  was  imprisoned,  but  soon  re-  faave  of  the  attendants,   and  layitig  ber  head 

sMved-M  U*  ISterty.    Lady  Jdne  and  ber  bus-  upon  the  block,  received  ^c  fatal  stroke,  Feb. 

band  Wore  amigned,  and  sentence  of  death  was  12,   1554-     History  does  not  record  a  more 

jinHwunced  upon  diem.   They  were  committed  herck  end  than  that  of  this  young  womas  of 

to  custody,  but  treated  with  indulgence }  and  seventeen.     She  was   universally   pitied,  an(l 

hopes  werp  e^MHained  that  justice  would  be  even  tngotry  has  treated  her  memory  widr  rr- 
satisfied  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  victim  so  In-  ,  spec*,  fffogi  BrHtm.  Hume's  Hirt.  Enel^'^A. 
nrfuntmilycrimiK^  This  might  probably  have        GRET,  Ricrakd,  an  ingenious  and  Tcarn- 

tidten  place,  had  it  not  been  for. the  ill-advised  ed  divine  of  rhe  church  of  Enghnd,  who  floit- 

iRsurreetion  of  turllKimas  Wyat  and  others^  rished  in'the  eighteenth  centiJry,  Mnis  born  in 

vhieh  was  very  imprudentlT  and  ungratefully  the  year  1 693.     We  have  not  met  with  any  ac- 

joined  by  the  ihike  eif  Suffijlk  and  his  brothen.  count  of  the  place  of  his  Urth,  01'  of  his  early 

After  its  suppiresrion,  it  was  resolved  in  Mary's  education  *,  but  find  that,   after  he  had  gone 

Cotmelli  that,  for  tlie  fftture  security  of  die  through  the  preparatory  grammar  Icanting,  hfe    . 

«vown,  lady  Jane  and  her  husband  should  be  was  entered  of  Lincoln  college,  in  the  univer- 

fot  to  death.     She  received  the  notification  of  sity  of  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 

this  purpose  with  her  accusttHned  mildness  and  M.A.  in  the  vear  i7iS-)9.     The  first  prcfcr- 

tranquillity,  and  prepared  herself  for  the  ca-  ment  which  ne  obtained  was  Ae  rectory  of 

tastrophe.     Mat^*  religious  zeal  induced  her  Ktlncote,  in  Leicestershire,  to  which  he  ap- 

«•  send  divmes  for  the  conversion  of  Jane  to  pears  to  have  been  instituted  at  an  early  period  . 

die  catholic  faith ;  and  the  time  first  fixed  upon  in  life  ;  and  afterwards  he'  was  appointed  to  the 

fi>r  <he  execution  was  prolonged  three  days,  rectory  of  Hinton,  in  Northamptonshire,  and 

in  order  fo  aid  their  efforts.     But  they  were  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  chnrch  of  St.  Pat^I. 

encMintered  widj  equal  zeal,  and  with  readi-  In  the  year  1 730  he  published  his  •*  Mcmorih 
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JTec^mO)  or  a  new  Metkod  of  anifici^  Me-  Notts  nmmimf"  Mo.  in  the  preftce  to  tfai» 
•nit>Ty> -applUd  to,  and  exemplified  in,  Cbroiu>-  work  soma  stttctato  were  introdaccd  on  paiti- 
lo^,.  History,  Geegittphyt  ABtronomy;  also  oular  passages,  ia  Warburton'j  **'UiTine  Len- 
J^ish,  Greciati,  ^ndRotoan  Coins,  Wnghts,  tion {"(^towbich that  gcbtleniw  lepliedinais 
juid  Measures,  &c.  with  Tables  proper  to  tht  "  Renarkson  seacnl  o^casioaal  KeflcctioBS, 
re^ecdve  Sciences,  aad  memorial  Xinet  adapted  -  &c,"  This  reply  adled  forth.  &om  Dr.  Grey, 
Jto  each  Table,"  8vo. ;  of  which  a  fourth  edition  in  the  year  1744,  "  An  Answer  ■  to  Mt7  War- 
appeared  in  the  year  1756.  His  tnethod  con-  burton's 'K.emaiiks  on  several  •cciaionalRefico 
fists  in  expressing  jiumbers- by  artificbd  words,  tions,'  so  far  as  they  concern 'J^Frefk:e- to  a 
and  in  .  maldng  such  a  change  in  the  ending  of  ^te  Edition  of  the  Book  of  Job ;  in  which  the 
ibe  name  of  a  place,  person,  planet,  coin,  &c.  'Subject  and  Design  of  that  tUvine  Poem  are  set 
without  altering  the  beginning  of  it,  as  shall  hi  a  full  and  clear  Li^t,  and  soiae  particular 
zeadily  suggest  the  thing  sougnti  At  the  same  Passages  in  it  occasionally,  explained,"  &c.  Bto. 
time  that  the  beginning  of  the  word,  beiogpre-  In  the  year  1746  we  find  Dt-.'  Grey, occupying 
•erved,  shall  be  a  leading  or  pro mptiug  syllable  the  post  of  .official  and  oonunissaryof  the-arcb- 
«Q  the  ending  of  it  so  changed.  It  reflects  great  deacooiy  of  Leicescef .  In  [74C)iie  published 
creditOD  the  authoi^s  ingenuity,  a^d  may  cer-  *'  Tbelaat  Words,  of  David,  ..divided  according 
tunly  be  rendered  of  Aise  >u  history  and  chronor  to  the  Metre,  -with  Kotes  critical  aod  expiaib- 
logy.  In  the  fame  year  he  published  "  A  Sy-  tory,".  4to.  His  last  publication,  jejtcepttj^ 
1ltci&  of  English  Eccle^tical  X^aw,  extracted  sew  editions  of  some  of  his  foimer.pieces,  was 
from  the  Cedex  Juris  EccUtiastmAnglieani  of  the  jm  Enj^th  traiisiation  of  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne's 
{tight  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ltmdon,  for  the  poem  "  De  Anihuelnunonalttati,".  whidiap- 
t/se  of  young  Student*  in  we  Uoivcrsitics  who  peored  in.175'3.  Betides  the  articles . enumer- 
are  desigtted  £di  Holy  Orders,"  6to.  Fpithib  -atedi  above.  Or.  Grey  priced  some  ^agic 
J^roik  tl}e,  nnivcruty  presented  bim  with  the  de-  *'  Setnonsi''  -preschea  on  public  occasiona. 
ff»eof  doi:t()x,>of  divinity  by  diploma,  during  Hediediin  1771,'iiii  theseventy-eighth  year  of 
UK  fallowing  year.  It  was  afterwatds  reprint-  .his.age.>  NicStl^tJntc.  of  Bnotr'. — i\. 
ed.at  different  periods,  with  the  addition  qf  '  GRIBAIJH,' Matthew,  surnlmcd  Mosa, 
ntaiKinal  references  to  the  pages  in  tl^e  Ca^.  jileartied  juq8t,.waabo.m  at  Chieri  iu  Fiedr 
In  t^e.yejiT  1736  he  publisbed  a  large  aoony^  jjpont.  He  opoaed  a  sdiool  of  law  at  Fadua  in 
jntxus^pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  miferable  and  154&,.  where  h«talight  with  great  applause  to  a 
^^racted  Stafe  o^  Rel^ion  in  England*  upon  large  numbjer  o£  auditors.  But  having  imbibed 
the  Downfall  of  the  Church  established  i"  api}  th4  principles  of  the  reformers,  he  w^  obligei^ 
in  the  year  1 738,  "  A  New  and  Easy  Method  in  i$53,to  withdraw:seorCtlyfroiii,thMeity.  H« 
of  karning;  Hebrew  without  Foiots.  To  wbi^  .  wandcired  about  for  some  dmCii  an4'ia  15C5 
IS  aimexedthyWay  of  Praxis,  theBook  of  Pro-  was  introduced  to  Calvin  in  G^teya.i  but  as  he 
verbs,  divided  according  to  the  Metre ;  with  the  had  incurred  susmcion  of  ibqii^ .addicted  to, the 
massoretical  Readings  in  Roman  Letters, -^cc.  opinionaofiheUnitatiatiSf  ^W  refdimerrefvud 
a  grai^matical  Analysis,  and  short  Notes  critir  ^  give  bint  the ; hand- of -iiiUowriMp  till-he  bad 
caf  and  explanatory,  &c."  8vo.  '  In  the  follow-  cleared  himself  rinthAt-^rtioulKi.  '  Grihatdi  re- 
ins year  he  published,,  on  a  large  aingic  sheet,  fused  to  give  hlni.thJ4'isatjfi6ictiDn«  wherefore 
**  Tuttla  exhibens  Faradtgmata  Verborum  He-  he  was  ordered  to  deport  froih  the  city ;  and  the 
braicoiumregularium  &  irregularium,  peromnes  recent  fate  of  Servetus  wap  a.suScient  admonir 
Conjugationes,  Modos,  Tcmpora,  &  Fersonas,  tion  for  him  not  to  did^.  Calvin,  aecprdUK 
plenius  &  accunuius  excusa }"  and  also  "■  His-  to  Beza,  predicted  to.hlilKttW.QMaaitieG  whKA 
toria  Josepbi  Palriarch^e,  Literis  tarn ,  Romanis  wereatxtutto  pursue  hip)«'a  prediction  which 
quam  Kebiaicis  excusa,  cum  Vcrsiooe  Interli-  he  might  safely  make,  Hnfie  -they  Mi^erc  the  rer 
ncari  S.  Pagnini,  &  vocum  Indice  Analytico  \  suit  of  that  intolaaiicf  T^hich  he  himself  had 
prxmittitur  nova  Methodus  H^braic^  Discendi,  excited.  Gribaldi  was- i¥C4iwd..at  Tubinges 
diligeotius  recognitaj  &c."  8vo.  These  pieces  through  the  means  of  Vereer^ss,  and -for  some 
were  agun reprinted  in  1751.  In  the  year  1742,  time  occupied  the  chair  .ot.law  in  that. universe 
Dr.  Grey  published  "  Liber  Jobi  in  Versiculos  ity,  till  impending  persecution  obliged  him  to 
Metrice  divisus,  cum  Versione  Latina  Alberti  quit  it.  He  then  repaired  to- Bern,  i^  the  neigh- 
JSchuItens,  Notisqueex  ejus  CommenCario  ex-  bouihood  of  which  he  purchased  an  estate 
jcerptis,  &c..£didit,  atque  Annotationcs  suas  ad  with  the  intention  of  spending  bis  days  tlicra. 
Metrum  Frascipue  Sp^ctantes,  adjccit  R.  G.  &c  But  being  cited  before  the  magistrates  to  answer 
Accedit  Canticum  MoyeiSf  Deut.  ££,^I.  cum  for  the  heresies  imputed  to  him,  he  Wa«  obliged 
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to  retnct,  in  order  to  j[am  hu  liberty.   The  fin-  rcpublie  of  Venice.     He  was  a  pMron  and  cor- 

ceiily  of  tfata,  rctracUDon  wu  doubted,  since  he  respondent  «f  £nsniUB,    and  tranj^hted    from 

afibrded  a  retreM  in  bis  house  to  the  persecuted  XJjreek  into  X^atin  some  homilies  of  Chrysostom. 

GcDtilis;  and  he  wauld  asain  have  been  -  mo-  He  Hied  in  1523'     Moreri.    Tirabesch't.    Nmv. 

ksted,  had  he  not  been  earned  .off  by  the  plague  Diet.  Hist. — >A. 

in  1564.  GribaWi  was  accounted  very  eminent  GRINDAL,  Edmvnd,  a  learned  and  emi- 
inhit  profession,  and -a  friend  of  justice  and  nent  English  prelate  in  th€  sixteenth  century^ 
equity-  He  wto'te  DommcutarieB  on  the  pan-  was  bom  at  Hcnsinglratn,  a  small  village  near 
dects  and  other  partsof  the  civil  law.  With  Whitehaven,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  in 
respect,  to  his  religjiont  opinions,  he  is  repre-  the  year  ijip.  He'  viery  early  discovered  a 
sented  as  supposing'  the  divine  nature  divided  strong  inclination  for  learning,  and  after  he  had 
into  throe  Memal  spisits,  distinguished  fnun  passed  through riiegr^mmarschool  was  sent  to ' 
«ach  other,  not  only  by  number,  but  also  by  Magdalen  college,  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
sUbordinatioa.  Bayit.  Tirakeschi.' Maskrim, — A.  bridge.  From  that  insritution  he  atterw^ds 
ORIFFET,  Hbnrt,  an  useful  writer  among  removed  to  Christ's  college,  and  again  to  Pem- 
the.  Jesuits,  was  bom  at  Moulihsia  169S.  He  broke<halt,  where  he  -was  chosen  fellow  in 
beaame preacher  to.  the  king ;  and  after  theabo-  1538,  at  which  tinfe  he  had  taken  bis  degree  of 
lition  of  his  order  retired  to  Brussels,  where  B.A.  He  commenced  M.A.  in'1541.  In  the 
bodied  in  1775.  He  published  a  new  edition  year  1548  he  was  appointed  aenior  proctor  <^ 
of  "  Father  Daniel's  History  of  France,"  se-  the  university ;  and  during  the  following  year, 
ventecn  volumes  4to.,  Parii,  (756:  to  this  he  after  having  beeit  admitted  to  the  decree  of 
subjoined  learned  and  curioua  dissertations}, and  bachelor  in  divinityi  was  chosen  lady  Marga*- 
the  life  of  I^ewia-XUE.^  which  occupies  three  ret's  preacher  at  Can^bridge.  In  such  high  csti- 
of  the  volumes,  is  entirely  his  own:  "^  A  Trea-  mation  was  he  now  held  for  his  talents  and 
tise  on  the  different  Kindaof  Proof  employed  in  learning,  that  when,  in  the  year  last  mentioned, an 
establishing  Historical  Facfs,"  1769^  lamo.*,  a  extraordinary,  act  was  kept  for  the  entertainment 
solid  and  judicious  performance:  "  Sermons,  of  king  Edward's  visitors,  he  was  one  of  the 
•od  other  Works  of  Piety :" .  •'  Latin  Poems ;"  four  disputants  selected  out  of  the  ablest  acho- 
iui  edioon  of  "  Avrigny's  Memoirs  of  Profane  lars  in  the  university,  to  debate  the  questionst 
llistory,"  five  volumes  izmo.,  1757,  augment-  "  Whether  transubstantiation  could  be  proved 
ed  and  improved.  Nouv.  Diet'  Hiit.—A.  by  plain  and  manifest  words  of  Scriptare  r"  and 
GRIMALDI..  See  Bologmese.  "  Whether  it  might  be  collected  and  confirmed 
GIUMANi>  DousNico,  cardinal,  son  of  by  the  consent  "of  fathers  for  a  thousand  yearft 
Antcmy  Grimani,  procurator  of  St.  Ma^k,  and  after  Christ }"  Grindal  maintained  the  negative 
afterwards  doge  of  Venice,  was  born  at  Venice  on  both  questions,  and  acquitted  himself  on  the 
iu  1460.  He  was  early  employed  by  the  re-  occasion  with  great  honour  and  applause.  His 
public,  and  in  1493  was  rnised  to  the  purple  by  learning,  piety,  and  virtue,  recommended  him 
pope  Alexander  VI.  He  haa  merited  comme-  to  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  RiiUey,  then  bishop 
moration  by  the  piety  he  displayed  towards  his  of  London,  and  to  that  of  the  celebrated  Mar- 
father,  who,  having  been  commander  of  a  fleet,  tin  Bucer,  who  entertained  a  great  esteem  for 
and  defeated  by  the  Turks,  was  imprisoned  and  him.  In  the  year  155b  bishop  Ridley  appoint- 
tieated  with  great  rigour.  The  son  oSeied  to  ed  him  his  chaplain;  and  in  the  following  year 
take  his  place,  which  being  refused^  he  waited  collated  him  to  the  precentorship  of  St.  Paul's 
upon  him  in  prison,  and  rendered  him  every  cathedral.  His  next  promotion  was  to  th«  ho.^ ' 
possible  service.  Antony  at  length  receiving  nourableappointmentof  chaplain  to  his  majesty^ 
sentence  of  banishment,  retired  to  Rome,  where  which  took  place,  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
his  son  paid  him  eyery  attention  capable  of  aile-  last  mentioned  ;  and  in  1552  he  obtained  a  staB 
vutting  his  afHiction,  till  he  was  enabled  to  re-  in  Westminster-abbey.  About  die  same  time  a 
turn  to  Venice.  The  cardinal  was  an  eminent  design  was  entertained  of  appointing  him  to  a 
patron  of  letters  a.nd  the  fine  arts.  He  col-  bishopric  in  the  North;  which,  owmg  to  the 
lected  a  choice  library,  consisting  of  eight  thou-  rapacious  intrigues  of  a  powerful  courtier,  did 
sand  volumes  in  all  languages,  wmch  at  nis  death  not  take  effi:ct.  Upon  Uie  death  of  king  Ed- 
be  bequeathed  to  the  cdnons  regular  of  St  Sal-  ward,  in  15^3,  Mr.  Grindal  retired  into  Ger- 
vadore  in  Venice.    He  also  made  a  6ne  collec-  many,  to  avoid  the  persecution  under  queen 


tion  of  statues  and,  other  remains  of  antiquity,  Mary,  and  settled  at  Stiasburgj  where  he  ap- 
wUch,  augmented  by  his  nephew  John,  patri-  plied  >piih  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  the 
arch  of  Aquilela,  was  presented  by  both  to  the    German  langiuge,  in  ord^r  to  qualify  himecU 
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to  pteadi  in  the  churches  of  that  coontry.  He  hope  that  if  snch  men  u  himaelf  were  placed  in 
also  spent  some  time  at  Frankfort,  where  he  the  principal  ecclenatticalatatioiu,  many,  if  not 
took  the  side  of  Dr.  Cox  and  his  party  in  the  tU  tiui^  compbuned  of,  might  gradually  be  re- 
disputes  relative  to  the  mode  of  church  govern-  dccMed>  Being  thvs  persuaded,  he  at  length 
ment,  and  king  Edward's  service  boc4;'  While  conformed,  ard  was  consecrated  before  the  end 
he  continued  in  Germany  he  was  Tcry  iodustri-  of  the  year.  In  1560  our  new-made  prdate 
ous  in  collecting  authentic  accounts  of  Uie  Urea  was  appointed  one  of  the  queen's  ecdetiasdcal 
and  writings  of  the  aufierers  in  England  for  the  commisnoaeri,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
protestant  religion,  wluch  he  presented  to  Mr.  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  reformed  the  caleo^ 
John  Fox,  who  inserted  them  in  his  "  Acts  and  dar,  and  ordered  that  the  ten  conunandmcnts  in 
Monuments,"  chiefly  as  they  were  drawn  up  English  ^lould  be  set  np  upon  the  cast  wall  of 
and  methodised  by  Mr.  Grindal.  Upon  the  every  chutch  thrangbout  the  kingdom.  In  the 
deatft  of  queen  Mary,  in  1 558,  he  returned  to  same  year  he  joined  the  arcbbi^p  of  Canter^ 
England,  and  was  employed,  among  others,  in  bury  and  the  bishop  of  Ely,  in  writing  a  pri- 
preparing  the  new  Liturey  which  was  to  be  rate  letter  to  the  queen,  to  persuade  her  to 
presented  to  the  queen's  first  parliament.  He  marry.  His  primary  visitatioa  of  his  diocese  he 
was  also  one  of  the  eight  .protestant  difines  held  in  the  following  year  -,  and  in  IC63  he  was 
chosen  to  hold  a  public  disputation  against  the  employed,  together  vnth  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
popish  prelates,  in  the  year  1559.  He  was  tferbury  and  some  arilians,  in  preparing,  for 
fiequmUy  aj^inted  lb  preach  bcraire  the  queen  the  first  time,  a  book  of  fixed  statutes  for 
tod  privy-tounctl,  on  public  occasions }  and  Christ-church  college,  Oxfofd.  About  the 
was  likewise  nominated  one  of  her  majesty's  same  time  be  rendered  considerable  service  to 
commisuoaers  for  the  royal  visitatiM)  m  the  the  English  merchants  settled  at  Antwerp,  and 
North,  to  require  the  oath  of  mprcmacy^  to  in-  other  places  in  the  Spanish-  dofflinicne  ;  who,, 
apect  cathedrals  and  die  manners  (^  the  clergy,  exaqierated  at  the  repeated  exactions  and  ifl 
to  destroy  the  instruments  of  supentition  and  usage  practised  on  them  by  the  Spaniartbi  were 
Violatry,  &c.  -Under  this  visitation  the  uni*  dcauaus  of  removing  from  thor  territories  to 
versities  were  comprehended ;  and  at  Cam-  some  commodious  place  on  the  continent,  wbet« 
bridge  Dr.  Young  was  removed  from  the  ma-  they  nu^t  enjoy  freedom  both  of  religion  and 
ster^p  of  Pembroke-hall  for  refusing  the  oath  -  of  trade.  These  merchants  had  ahevm  much 
of  supremacy,  and  Mr.  Grindal  chosen  in  his  kindness  to  the  exiles  frtrni  E^aod  during  dte 
roooi,  in  the  year  last  mentioned.  At  first  he  reign  of  queen  Mary ;  which  circunstance  led 
declined  accepting  of  this  preferment  j  but  the  hisnop  Grindal,  out  of  a  princi[^  of  gratitude> 
college,  considering  him  to  be  designed  for  the  cbccnully  to  espouse  -their  cause.  By  means 
highest  honours  of  the  church,  and  at  the  same  of  his  interest  wkh  die  queen,  and  his  able  ma- 
time  justly  appreciating  his  superior  merits,  nagemeut  with  the  agent  of  the  earl  and  countess 
were  very  desirous  of  securing  him  for  dieir  of  £as^-Frizcland,  he  procured  a  licence  for 
patron,  and  so  urgent  with  him  to  accept  of  their  establishment  at  Embdcn,  where  they  were 
their  ofier,  that  at  length  he  yielded  to  their  soon  settled  to  their  satisfaction.  About  ibe 
•olicitatitHis;  same  rime  also  bitlu^  Grindal,  at  the  request 
.  En  the  tame  year  Mr.  Grindal  was  noininated  of  secretary  Cecil,  wrote  animadversions  upon 
to  the  bishopric  of  London,  in  the  room  of  Bon-  a  treatise  enritlcd  "  Christiant  Hominis  Nor- 
aer,  who  was  deprived  i  but  he  did  not  abso-  ma."  This  work  was  the  production  of  Justus 
lutely-  accept  of  it  for  some  months,  as  he  en-  Veluus,  a  learned  Dutchman^  but  very  enthit- 
tertaiQed  scruples  of  conscience  with  respect  to  siasrical,  who  endeavoured  to  ^<^K^tc  some 
inipropriations,  and  the  habits  and  ccrenioniea  of  his  strange  and  visionary  norions  in  London, 
required  to  be  used  bv  such  a&  were  bishops,  where  he  had  resided  for  some  time.  H«  sent 
Having  consulted  his  iriend  Peter  Martyr,  pro-  his  treatise  to  the  queen,  accompanied  with  a 
{essor  of  divinity  at  Zurich,  upon  these  points,  letter,inwhichhc  denounced  judgmentgagatnst 
that  eminent  man,  white  he  disapproved  of  the  her  and  her  kingdom,  if  she  and  her  subjects 
habits  and  ceremonies  equally  wim  Grindal,  ad-  did  not  receive  his  doctrine  i  upon  which  he 
vised  him  not  to  refuse  the  bishopric  on  account  was  cited  before  the  eccleraasrical  oommis- 
of  tbem,  but  t»  submit  from  a  regard  to  tlw  sioneis,  who  ordered  him,  in  the  queen'smunOf 
present  unsettled  state  of  the  church,  which  to  quit  the  kingdom.  In  the  year  r  J64  avt 
would  be  essenrially  injured  if  he  and  his  hie-  prelate  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
ttiRO  who  entertained  similar  scruples  were  to  divinity  by  the  university  of  Cambridge,  wfas 
he  prohibited  from  preaching;  and  also  in  the  deputed  Miles  Corcidale  to  9 '    *  ' 
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the  uaual  oaths  m  that  occasion,  at  hit  palace  .wu  brolcon  up  by  die  sberifis  of  Lotulon,  who 

in  London ;  and  in  the  sune  year  he  received  took  many  of  the  persons  present  Into  custody, 

orders  from  the  queen  and  archt»ihop  Parker  and  sent  mem  to  the  Compter.    On  the  neit 

to  prosecute  vigorously  all  those  who  did  not  .day  seven  or  eight  of  the  principal  among  them 

comply  with  the  act  of  uniformity.     Accord-  were  examined  before  the  lord- mayor,  the  bi- 

.ingly,  he  did  proceed  against  the  puritans,  but  shop  of  X^ondon,  and  others  of  the  queen's  com- 

with  great  mildness  and  gentleness ;  because  he  missioners,  who  were  charged  by  bishop  Grin- 

himself  had    formerly  entertained    the   same  dal  with  absenting  themselves  from  tlieir  parl^ 

•cruples  by  which  tlicy  were  influenced.    Park-  churches,  and  setting  up  separate  assemblies  for 

er,  therefore,  complamed  againjt  him  to  the  prayer  and  preaching,  &c.   They  defended  their 

queen,   who  sent  him  a  special  letter,  com-  conduct  with  great  zeal  and   resolution,  and, 

manding  him  to  be  diligent  in  punishing  all  re-  remaining  unconvinced  by  the  bishop's  endc»- 

cusants  ;  but  even  this  mandate  had  not  the  ef-  vouis  to  persuade  them  that  their  separation 

feet  of  uicing  him  to  proceed  to  those  extremi-  from  the  church  was  unjustifiable,  were  cos- 

ties,  by  wTiich  the  queen  and  the  zealous  arch-  mitted  prisoners  to  Bridewell,  with  the  othen 

lushop  were  for  compelling  the  puritans  to  sub-  who  were  in  custody,  i6  the  number  of  thirty^ 

mission.     He  rather  chose  to  try  the  efiect  of  one  in  all.   After  they  had  remained  in  coofiiitf- 

persuasion ;  and  when  this  £ii]ed,  it  was  with  ment  above  a  year,  without  making  any  sub» 

great  reluctance  that  he  put  in  force  against  mission,  or  shrinking  in  the  least  from  their 

mem  any  of  the  harsh  and  persecuting  mea-  principles,  an  order  of  council  was  issued  iot 

sures  which  the  directions  of  the  council  and  their  release,  in  consequence  of  the  humane  iii> 

the  provisions  of  the  act  of  uniformity  enjoined,  terference  of  bishop   Grindal  on  their  behalf. 

In  the  month  of  Norember  of  this  year  bishop  This  imprisonment  of  the  puritans  has  been  a^ 

Grindal  preached  a  sermon  in  St.  Paul's  cathc-  tempted  to  be  vindicatetf  by  some  protestaitt 

dral,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  lately  writers ;  but  the  arguments  in  support  of  it 

deceased,  which  was  afterwards  printed.  would  justify  persecution  in   its  most  odious    . 

About  this  time  many  of   the  puritail  mini-  forms,    and    cannot  be  maintained  upon  true 

sters  who  were  deprivcdfor  nonconformity  were  protescant  principles.    SuppoHng  them  admis»> 

accustomed  to  assemble  with  such  of  the  laity  as  iblci  diey  would  serve  to  apologise  for  the  most 

were  of  similar  sentiments,  in  private  houses^  imquitous  oppressions  and  cruelties  of  popery 

and  other  secret  places,  where  they  celebrated  itself.     In  the  year  1568,  bishop  Grindal  scton 

divine  worship  without  tliose  habits  and  cere-  foot  a  contribution  for  the  relief  of  the  perS9- 

iponies  which  gave  them  offence  in  the  church  cuted  Protestants  abroad,  by  way  of  bcncvi^ 

established  by  law.    The  queen,  having  had  in-  lence,  or  collection  from  his  dcrgy^  which  oo- 

formation  conveyed  to  her  of  their  proceedings,  casioned  his  being  threatened  by  some  of  them^ 

was  greatly  displeased  that  any  of  her  subjects  who  were  disafiected  to  this  cause,  with  a  pre- 

should  presume  to  worship  God  in  a  manner  munire,  for  laying  a  charge  upon  his  clergy 

not  approved  of  by  her,  and  unsanctioned  by  without    authority    ftxim   Uie    queen>     Their 

parliament.     She,  therefore,  sent  orders  to  her  threatcnings,    however,    did  not  prevent  him 

ecclesiastical  commissioners,  to   take  eSectoal  from  proceeding  with  bis  humane  and  pious  uih 

measures   to   keep    the  bity  to  their  parish-  dertaking.    In  the  year   1570,  bishop  Grindal 

churches,  and  to  let  them  know,  that  if  they  wm  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Tork, 

frequented  any  separate  conventicles,  or  trans-  which  promotion  he  owed  chiefly  to  the  patron- 

gressed  the  laws  of  the  church,  they  should  for  age  and  interest  of  secretary  Cecil.     It  is  sud 

the  first  oSence  be  deprived  of  their  freedom  of  that  archbishop  Parker,  when  consulted  about 

the  city  of  London,  and  afterwards  saSex  such  this  promotion,  signified  "  that  he  liked  weH 

further  punishment  as  she  should  direct.     But,  of  Grindal's  removal :  for  he  reckoned  him  not 

notwithstanding  this  threatening  message, which  resolute  and  severe  enough  for  the  government 

was  founded  upon  an  illegal  stretch  of  the  pre^  of  London,  since  many  of  the  ministers  and 

n^rive,  there  being  no  law  as  yet  in  existence  people  thereof  (notwithstanding  all  his  pains)- 

(odisfranchiseBnymanfornotcomingtochurch,  still  leaned  much  to  the^  former  prejudices 

the  puritans  conrinued  their  meetings,  and  on  against  the  ecclesiastical  constitution."    Soon 

the  19th  of  June,  ijlSy,  about  an  hundred  of  after  his  translarion  our  new  archbishop  went 

them  assembled  for  worship  and  the  adminis-  down   into  Torluhire,    where  he  found  the 

tration  of    the  sacmment  at    PI  umber 's-hall,  charge  which  he  had  tmdertaken  peculiarly  la- 

which  they  had  hired   under  the  pretence  of  borious,  from  the  remains  of  superstition  whicht 

keeping  a  wedding  there.     But  their  meeting  were  prevalent  io  that  country,  the  gross  ignor- 
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atice  in  wHcH  the  people  ia  general  were  in-  them  year  humbleness  and  obedience.  iTie  chap- 
volved,  and  the  ^ac  scaicity  of  learned  and  la-  kin  asked  him  sgnin,  ^o  brought  the  children 
boriou3  clergymen,  to  instruct  and  reform  them,  of  Inael  out  or  Egypt?  Me  answered,  king 
However,  he  determined  to  apply  with  zeal  and  Saul.  And  being  asked,  who  was  first  circum- 
diligeiice  to  the  remedy  of  these  erils,  and  m  a  cised?  he  could  not  ansVer.  Wherefore  the 
■few  years  succeeded  in  introducing  a  favourable  archbishop  rejected  him."  One  of  our  pre- 
-change  into  his  diocese.  late's  chief  concerns,  ever  since  his  promocion, 
Oneof  the  first  serrices  which  he  rendered  to  was  to  supply  the  churches  under  him  with 
fth  sec  was  the  recovery  by  law  of  a  hou.sc  preachers,  of  whom  there  was  a  great  scarctty 
and  lands  at  Battersea,  in  Surrey,  formerly  be-  every- where  in  his  time.  And  soch  were  his 
longing  to  the  archbishops  of  York,  which  were  exertions  while  he  presided  over  the  see  of 
intended  for  their  convenience  when  tliey  came  York,  that  wirhin  less  than  six  years  he  was  the 
lip  to  parliament  or  convocation,  or  on  account  means  of  placing  in  that  diocese  above  forty 
of  Other  business  at  court.  About  the  same  learned  preachers,  and  those  graduates,  in  ad- 
:time  the  famous  Thomas  Cartwrigbt  having  at-  dition  to  the  few  whom  he  found  there  ■,  which 
•tacked  the  present  ecclesiastical  constitution,  in  was  a  great  number,  considering  the  circum- 
-his  lectures  at  Cambridge,  archbishop  Grin^al  stances  of  the  times,  and  is  an  honourable  proof 
mote  a  letter  to  secretary  Cecil,  desiring  that  of  his  zeal  in  banishing  ignorance  and  supersti- 
he  might  be  silenced.  A  short  and  compendi-  tion  from  among  the  people  of  his  charge. 
ous  way  of  confuting  an  idveieary  !  In  the  year  Upon  the  death  of  archbishop  Parkerm  1575, 
157 1  our  prelate  began  his  mctropoliticat  visit-  archbishop  Grindal  was  advanced  to  the  metro- 
ation,  and  published  his  injunctions  to  the  politan  see  of  Canterbury.  In  the  same  year  a 
clergy  and  laity,  for  the  discipline  and  govern-  convocation  wa&hcid  under  him,  in  which  some 
ment  of  the  church.  This  visitation  was  conti-  articles  for  the  regulation  of  the  clergy  were 
nucd  during  the  following  year,  and  succeeded  agreed  upon,  entitled  "  Articles  touching  the 
by  a  visitation  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  York,  Admission  of  apt  and  fit  Persons  to  the  Minig- 
tp  whom  he  also  issued  out  injunctions.  In  the  trv,  and  the  establishing  of  good  Order  in  the 
▼ear  1573  he  interceded  with  the  lord  treasurer  Churches ;"  which  were  printed  and  published 
in  behalf  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocesci  who  were  by  the  queen's  authority.  During  the  follow- 
in  general  harassed  and  oppressed  by  the  de-  ing  year  he  obtained  a  new  and  very'cxtensive 
.puties  of  the  gentlemen-pensioners,  to  whom  ec<;lcstaEticuI  commission ;  and  also  employed 
4fae  queen  had  by  letters  patent  granted  the  pe-  himself  in  reforming  several  abuses  in  his  courts, 
-nalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  by  individuals  regulated  dispensations,  &c.  in  which  he  was 
-of  the  clerical  body,  for  concealing  lands  and  assisted,  at  his  own  desire,  by  some  of  thq  mort 
tents  given  for  superstitious  uses,  belonging  now  learned  lawyers  and  civilians  of  those  times, 
by  act  of  parliament  to  the  crown.  In  15  74  he  He  likewise  held,  in  the  same  year,  a  metro- 
held  an  ecclesiastical  commission,  the  proceed-  political  visitation.  Archbishop  Grtndal  was 
ings  of  which  were  chiefly  directed  against  the  sufficiently  avrare  of  the  great  ignorance  which 
iprincipal  avowed  Papists  within  his  jurisdiction,  obtained  among  the  generality  of  his  clergy,  and 
Our  archbishop  exercised  great  care  to  prevent  on  that  account  countenanced  and  encouraged 
ignorant  and  unqualified  persons  from  holding  '  the  religious  exercises,  or  prebhtc^ingSy  as  they 
Imiefices  in  his  church.  With  this  view  he  were  then  called,  which,  'with  the  approbation 
provided  that  all  who  came  for  institution  to  of  the  diocesans,  had  for  some  years  been  set- 
livings  should  be  >vell  examined  *,  and  such  as  ting  up  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for 
werefound  defective  in  learning  and  abilities  he  their  instruction  and  improvement.  These ^ro- 
.njected,  notwithstanding  iheir  presentations.,  phecyings  wkk  conducted  by  classes  or  associa- 
Of  his  attention  in  this  respect  Mr.  Strype  has  tions  of  the  clergy,  who  held  meetings  once  a 
mentioned  an  instance,  which  shews  what  fortnight  Ln  a  church  belonging  to  some  markrt 
possly  igAorant' persons  had  at  that  timesul£-  town,  or  other  large  place,  under  the  presid- 
cient  interest  to  be  admitted  into  the  clerical  cncy  of  moderators  appointed  by  the  bishopSi 
ofi'ice.  "  One  William  Ireland,"  says  he,  "was  At  those  meetings  they  each  of  them  in  his  turn 
presented  to  the. rectory  of  Harihill  j  who  com-  explained,  according  to  his  ability,  some  parti- 
aog  to  the  archbiehop,  was  examined  by  the  cular  portion  of  Scripture,  which  had  been  pre- 
aichbbhop's  chaplain.  In  his  presentation  were  viously  allotted  them.  Afteiwards  the  moder- 
4hc se words,  v/rfrj  An w(/«  ts'oifi/wn/cj, which  the  ator  made  his  observations  upon  what  the  rest 
chaplain  required  him  to  construe,  to  under- ^ad  said,  and  delivered  what  he  considered  to 
ftaud  bis  ability  in  Latin.     But  he  expounded  n]e  the  true  sense  of  the  passage.    These  ni;c»> 
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tngs  were  generally  attended  by  a  large  con-  preaching,  tbe  propriety  of  increasing  utlier 
course  of  people,  Who  came  cither  for  the  sake  than  diminishing  the  number  of  preachers,  and 
of  information,  or  of  gratifying  their  curiosity,  on  the  subserviency  of  the  exercises  to  the  im- 
The  reputation  of  the  respective  ministers,  provement  and  edification  both  of  the  clergy  and 
therefore,  was  at  stake  ;  and  in  order  not  to  be  laity.  He  then  declared,  that  he  could  not  in 
disgraced  at  such  meetings,  they  were  obliged  conscience,  and  without  ofience  to  the  majesty 
to  attend  to  their  studies,  and  to  consult  com-  of  God,  givehisconsent,  or  issue  his  injunctions 
mentatoTs,  and  expositors,  and  other  books,  by  for  suppressing  the  exercise;!.  He  concluded 
which  their  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  was  with  requesting  that  her  njaiesty  would  leave 
considerably  improved.  Complaint,  however,  ecclesiastical  matters  to  the  bishops  and  divines 
was  made,  that  in  some  instances  diese  exer-  of  the  realm,  without  deciding  upon  them  in 
cises  had  been  prostituted  to  party  purpose!:,  the  same  peremptory  manner  as  in  civil  afiatrs  i 
both  in  religion  and  politics ;  which  induced  such  decisions  being  "  the  antichristian  voice 
the  archbishop  to  publish  regulations  for  the  of  the  pope,  sk  volo,  sic  jiiito,  stet  pro  rationt 
management  of  them,  that  might  preclude  such  voluntas,  or,  so  I  will  have  it,  so  1  commandi 
complaints  for  the  future.  But  the  queen  had  let  my  pleasure  be  stated  as  the  only  reason  for 
conceived  a  rooted  dislike  to  them,  having  been  it."  And  he  also  exhorted  her  to  remember,, 
led  by  the  bte  archbishop  Parker  to  view  them .  that  notwithstanding  her  power  and  grandeur, 
in  no  other  light  than  as  tenrinaiics  of  puritan-  she  was  a  nwrtal  creature,  and  accountable  to 
ism,  which  served  to  render  the  people  so  in-  God,  whose  will  she  ought  to  be  desirous  of 
quisitive,  that  their  spiritual  superiors  would,  conforming  to  and  obeying,  particularly  by 
lose  their  influence  over  ihcni,  and  they  would  promoting  true  religion  to  the  utmost  of  her.- 
become  by  degrees  confirmed  in  a  dislike  to  the  power.  This  letter,  instead  of  producing  its. 
established  religion.  Her  majesty  was  there-  proper  effect  upon  the  haughty  princess,  inflamed 
fore  determined  to  suppress  them,  and  gave  di-  her  resentment  against  the  honest  archbishop). 
'  rections  to  that  prelate  accordingly.  He  did  for  venturing  to  dispute  her  commands.  She 
not  live,  however,  to  proceed  in  tnat  business  therefore  repeated  her  orders  to  him  for  sup- 
farther  than  throughout  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  pressing  the  prcpiecyiiigt  i  and  when  he  reso- 
We  have  seen  above,  that  archbishop  Grindal  luicly  persevered  in  his  refusal,  after  sending 
had  endeavoured  to  remove  the  objections  to  letters  to  the  other  bishops,  commanding  them 
these  exercises,  by  the  orders  which  he  issued  to  carry  her  commands  into  execution,  by  way 
for  their  eoremnunt ;  in  which  his  example  was  of  terror  to  the  whole  bench,  she  caused  an 
followed  ty  many  others  of  the  bishops,  who,  qrder  to  be  sent  him'fn»n  the  star-chamber, 
with  himself,  were  sensible  of  tlie  advantages  in  June,  1577,  whichconfined  him  immediately 
which  both  the  clergy  and  laity  derived  from  to  his  house,  and  sequestered  him  from  his 
them.  But  nothing  short  of  their  entire  aboli-  archiepiscopal  functions  for  six  months.  To- 
tion  would  satisfy  the  queen,  and,  "  the  arch-  wards  the  expiration  of  that  period,  the  lord- 
bishop  being  at  court,"  says  Mr.  Strype,  "  she  treasurer  wrote  to  him  a  friendly  letter  to 
particularly  declared  herself  oflended  at  the  persuade  him  to  make  submission,  by  sending 
number  of  preachers,  ag  well  as  at  the  exercises,  in  a  general  acknowledgment  of  his  fault,  and 
and  warned  him  to  redress  both :  urging^  that  begging  the  queen's  pardon.  As  the  archbishop, 
it  was  good  for  the  world  to  have  few  preach-  however,  was  not  conscious  of  having  committed 
ers,  and  that  three  or  four  might  suffice  for  a  any  crime,  he  refused  to  comply  with  such 
county;  and  that  the  reading  of  the  homilies  ignominious  terms;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
to  the  people  was  enough.  In  short,  she  sent  the  commissioners  a  letter,  acknowledging 
required  him  to  do  these  twa  things,  viz..  to  the  queen's  mildness  and  gentleness  in  his  re- 
abridge  the  number  of  preachers,  and  to  put  straint,  together  with  his  great  uneasiness  at 
down  the  religious,  exercises.  'Ihe  speeches  her  displeasure,  and  entreating  them  to  in- 
shc  used  to  him  were  somewhat  sharp. '  tercede   with  her  majesty  for  his  liberty,  on 

Archbishop    Grindal,    however,  entertained  account  of  the  inconveniences  and  mischiefs  to 

very    difierent    sentiments    from    the    queen  bis  see  from  his  sequestration.     As,  howeverg 

on  these  subjects,  and  instead  of  giving  direc-  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  retract  his  opinion,, 

tions  to  his  archdeacons  to  obey  her  commands,  and  confess  his  sorrow  for  what  was  past,  his 

wrote  a  long  letter  to  that  pnnceas,  in  which,  sequestration  was  continued,  and  there  were 

with  a  degree  of  sincerity,  openness,  and  free-  even    some    thoughts    entertained  of  deposing 

dom,  which  reflect  great  honour  on  his  memory,  him ;  but  as  such  a  measure  was  thought  too 

be  expatiated  on  the  oei^ssity  and  usefulness  of  severe,  and  the  apprehension  of  it  begau  to  ex- 
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vke  &t  resentment  and  remonstrances  of  some 
of  A«  courtiers  who  were  best  affected  to  the 
protestant  religion,  the  design  was  laid  aside. 
In  1 579  he  was  liberated  from  his  confinementi 
or  at  least  had  leave  to  retire  for  his  ^loaith  to 
his  house  at  Croydon ;  for  we  Gnd  him  there, 
consecrating  the  bishop  of  Exeter  in  that  year, 
and  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  and  of  Litch- 
field and  Coventry,  in  the  year  following.  This 
part  of  his  archicpiecopal  function  he  exercised, 
Dy  commission  fionv  the  queen,  even  under  his 
setjuestration ;  but  the  other  afiairs  of  his  see 
were  managed  during  that  interval  by  tv«>  civi- 
lians, appointed  by  the  queen  and  council  for 
that  purpose.  They  were  not  to  act,  indeed, 
without  shewing  some  degree  of  defi:rence  to 
the  atichbtshop,  and  consulting  with  him  on 
their  proceediilgs.  It  appears  also  that  some- 
tunes,  upon  special  command  from  the  queen 
and  council,  he  acted  in  person,  issuing  out  or- 
«teTs  in  his  own  name ;  and  that  in  general,  he 
wa»as  active  and  vigilant  in  the  care  of  his  dio- 
OoAe^as  the  peculiarity  of  his  situation  permitted. 
In  the  year  1580  a  convocirion  mrt  at 
St,  Paul's,  some  of  the  m<;mbers  of  which,  out 
of  a  eenerous  zeal  for  their  worthy  metropoli- 
tan's honour,  moved  that  no  business  should  be 
entetcd  upon,  nor  subsidy  granted,  till  arch- 
bishop Grindal  should  be  restored  to  the  full 
tfoftsesuon  of  bis  sec.  But  the  majority,  fear- 
ful of  offitnding  the  queen,  rensted  that  motion ; 
notwithstanding  that  they  unanimously  concur- 
Md  in  a  petition  to  her  majesty  for  the  arch- 
Ushop's  restitution.  This  petition,  however, 
produced  no  change  in  the  queen's  mind  ;  and 
It  is  uncertain  at  what  precise  time  his  sequestra- 
tion was  taken  off,  tlraugh  it  seems  most  pro- 
bably to  have  been  in  the  year  158a.  In  that 
Ssar  the  archbishop  totally  lost  his  sight,  which 
ad  for  some  time  been  impaired  in  consequence 
«f  his  severe  application  to  his  studies ;  and 
being  at  the  same  time  afflicted  by  a  complica- 
tion of  painful  disorders,  he  reaignod  his  dig- 
nity, and  obtained  a  promise  of  a  pension  for 
Bfc  from  the  queen,  whose  favour  he  never  re- 
covered, because  he  would  never  acknowledge 
himBelf  in  the  wrong  for  having  resisted  her 
majesty's  commands.  It  is  not  certain  that  tlir 
business  of  his  resignation  and  pension  was  en- 
tirely completed  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Croydon  in  1.583,  when  he  was  sixty- 
three  years  of  age.  He  was  a  prelate  of  consi- 
derabfc  learning,  great  piety,  uncommon  mo- 
deration for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of 
uablameablc  and  exemplary  manners.  He  was 
of  a  mild,  generous,  and  friendly  temper,  af- 
Sable,  and  easy  of  access,  even  in  his  highest 


state  of  exaltation.  On  account  of  his  dislike 
to  the  habits,  his  great  reluctance  at  persecut- 
ing the  puritans,  and -the  encouragement  which 
he  was  de«roua  of  extending  to  the  religious  ex- 
ercises called  propbeiyiitgr,  he  has  by  some  been 
accused  of  disaficctlon  to  the  constitution  and 
government  of  the  episcopal  establishment  of' 
which  he  was  a  prelate;  but  we  think  with 
great  injustice.  He  was  tinivcrsally  respected 
and  esteemed  by  his  protestant  countrymen ; 
and  during  his  exite.  abroad 'contracted  a  friend- 
ship with  many  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  fo- 
reign reformers,  with  whom  he  afterwards  cor- 
responded. To  him  the  French  Protestants 
were  greatly  indebted  for  assistance  in  obtaining 
permission  toopen  a  church  in  London,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  formtilaTies  and  discipline ; 
which  was  the  origin  of  the  French  church  still 
existing  in  Threadnee<Kc-strect.  None  of  his 
writings  were  published,  excepting  the  Sermon 
which  has  been  already  mentioned  by  us,  and 
"  A  Dialogue  bctwc«n  Custom  and  Truth," 
published  in  Fox's  "  Acts  and  Monumeflts," 
vol.  IL  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  ninth 
book.  Biag.  BrHatt.  Brit.  Bieg.  Sirype't  Hist, 
of  the  Liji,  iHc.  of  Grindal.  Nfa/'j  Hist,  Pji~ 
rit.  vol.  /.  cA,  V.  ts*  vi. — M. 

GRiVE,  JoHM  DS  hi,  an  esteemed  French 
geographer  and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Sedan, 
m  me  year  l68(;.  In  his  early  years  he  dis- 
covered a  strong  inclination  for  the  stody  of  the 
mathematics,  and  after  a  preliminary  education 
in  the  schools  of  hia  native  city,  was  sent  to 
Paris,  where  he  entered  into  the  congregation 
of  the  prieats  of  St.  Lazarus,  in  which  he  spent 
several  years.  Having  taken  orders,  he  was 
fient  by  nis  superiors  into  Poland,  where,  in  the 
year  1713,  he  filled  the  post  of  professor  of 
theology  in  a  house  belonging  to  the  order  at 
Cracow.  During  the  following  year  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  soon  aftervrards  quitted  die 
congregation,  that  he  might  follow  the  natural 
bent  of  his  mind  by  devoting  his  time  to  the 
study  of  geometry,  and  the  other  branches  of  - 
science  ot  which  geometry  is  the  foundation. 
Having  become  expert  in  trigonometry,  destgD> 
surveymg,  &C.  he  determined  to  consecrate 
(he  nrst  fruits  of  hia  labours  to  the  honour  of 
Paris.  Accordingly,  in  1728,  he  published 
"  A  Phth  of  Paris,"  which  wai  ably  and  accu- 
rately designed,  but  engraved  by  an  artist  wha 
did  great  injuotice  to  its  merits.  This  circum- 
stance induced  the  author  to  destroy  the  copper- 
plate, and  to  resolve  not  to  trust  the  execution 
of  his  future  works  to  any  other  hand  than  his 
own.  Afterwards  he  published  *<  The  Environs 
of  Paris  i""  A  Plan  of  VersalUeai"  "TheGu* 
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deos  of  Marly  j"  and  "  A  Survey  of  the  Royal  tte  Stitts-general  to  Spain  :  in  his  wajr  btf)c 

Domains  in  the  Vicinity  of  Paris  i"  which  are  through  Italy  he  was  received  with  diitinction 

admirably  executed,  and  held  in  much  estima-  by    Cosmo   grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who  aJ>- 

tion  by  connoisseurs.     In   1754  he  published  pointed  him  to  a  professorship  at  Pisa.     After 

"AManualof  Spherical  Trigonometry."    He  an  abode  there  for  two  years,  rhe  returned  t* 

was  appointed  geographer  to  the  city  of  Paris,  Deveuter,  and  receiving  an  invitation  in    1679 

and  was  employed  to  survey  and  draw  a  plan  of  to  occupy  the  chair  of  Greek  and  history  in  the 

the  river  Seine,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  university    of    Leyden,    he    accepted    it,  and 

as  well  as  of  all  the  principal  rivers  that  empty  thenceforth  made  that  city  his  residence,  nOjt- 

themselves  into  it.     This  tedious  work  he  exe-  withstanding  several   offers  from  other  places, 

cuced  without  any  assistance,  and  it  wu.s  lodged  In  i  ;oi   he  was  nominated    geographer  to  the 

among  the  archives  of  the  city.     He  was  also  university.    He  passed  a  life  of  learned  labour. 


employed,  conjointly  with  Cassini,  in  determin-  and    died  in    i-ji6.     James   Gronoviui  was  i 

ing  the  meridian  of  the  observatory  at  Paris,  man  of  acknowledged  erudition,  J)ut  so  free  i^ 

The  last  work   which  he   undertook  was  "  A  the  use   of  those    vituperatory    expressions  of 

Topography  of  Paris,*'  upon  a  grand  scale,  in  wh.ich  professed  critics  aic  often  lavish,  ithat 

which  every   part  of  the  city  was  to  be  laid  he  made  himself  many   enemies.     The  moat 

down  with  distinctness,    and   in  exact  prppor-  Jjminent  scholars,  when  they  came  in  his  way, 

tion   according  to  actual   measurement!    £ut  were  treated  by  him  with  uide  contempt,  ^ijl 

before  he  bad  accomplished  this  vast  design  he  he  would  seldom  admit  another's  opinton,  or 

was  cut,  off  by   deatJi  in  1757,  when  Tie  wne  give  up  his  own.     He  gave  corrected  edirions 

about    Bixty<eight  years  of  agC.     Some  sheets  with  annotations,  of  MaCTobius,Folybius,Taci- 

of  this  grand  work  were  afterwards  publi^ed  tus,  Seneca  the  trag^edian,  PcHnpon.  Mel^  A. 

by  M.  Huguin,   the  audior's   pi)pil-      Mtrai-  Gellius,  Cicero,  Ammianus  Maiccllinus,  Har- 

Jvwv.  Dut.  Hitt, — M.  pocrajion,  the  Greek  geographers,  Q^Curtiuf^ 

GRONOVIUS,JoHNFiiEDEaic,  an  eminent  Suetonius,    Phsedrus,  Adrian,    Minut.  Felii, 

j^ilologistt  was  born  at  Hamburgh  in  i6ij.  Finnic  us  Ma  lernus,  and  Herodotus, '  and  also 

He  received  a  learned  education,  and  afterwards  wrote  notes  upon  some  other  author^  and  dis- 

travelled  into  Germany,  Franc<^  and  Italy,  for  sertations  on  various    subjects   of    antitjuity, 

his  improvement.    He  re«ded  for  some  time  He    published   a   '*  Thesaurus    Antiguitatum 

at-DeventerfWhencethercputation  he  acquired  GcEecorum,"    thirteen  volumes   folio;    and  a  - 

caused  him  to  be  invited  to  licyden  to  af;cup}  Latin  version  of  "  Agostim  on  ancient  Gems.*! 

the  professorship  of  Greek  and  the  Belles-lettre^  He  composed    sevfral  f  ieces   in  coatrovcrsyi 

vacant  by  the  death  of  Daniel  Ueinsuia.    .He  Ocationq,  &c     Mereri. — A. 

died  in  that  city  in  1 671.    Frederic  -Gronovius  GH.OS,  Peteb.  Le,  an  eminent  sculptor,  .was 

was  the  author  of  many  esteemed  works  and  b<»n  at  Paris.in  1666.     Ui6  father,  of  the  same 

editions  of  the  class lcg.     In  1637  he  pubhahed  professioi),  early  discovered  his  disposition  ta 

dissertation  on  the  Sylvae  of  Statins,  and  in  the  art,  andhadhim  instructed  in  dcsjgn.  At  the 

■     '     of  Obs         ■                 •  ■  '               '  ■      ■ 


16^9  three  books  of  Observations,  containiiig  age  of  twenty,  bis  talents  were  so  conspicuouSi 

corrections  and  explanations  of  many  passagoB  that  Xioitvois  nominated  Iiim  among  the  young 

in  the  ancients.     His  work  on  the  ecclesiastical  artists  to^  sent  to  Roote  at  the  king's. expence. 

writers  appeared,  in   1631.     He  puhlished  m  There  he  soon  obtained  2  high  reputation,  and 

1656    an    excellent  treatise  .on  the  Sesterce^  had  a  share. in  all  the  most  considerable  works 

wluch  was  afterwards  reprinted  at  Lcyden  ini  of  sculpture  that  were  carrying  on.     He  adopt- 

4C0.  1691,   under  the  title  "  De  Vetere  Pecu-  ed  the  grand  and  simple  style  of  Italy,  and  cen- 

nia."      The   authors  which    he    edited  were  sured  the  attachment    of   his   countrymen  to 

Plautus,  Salluat,  Livy,  Seneca,  Pliny,  Quin-  prettiness  and  ornament.     Afcer  a  residence  of 

tilian,  and  A.  Gellius.     Moreri. — A.  -  some  years  at  Rome,  he  revisited  France,  and 

GROXOVIUSJaues,  a  very  learned  critic,  remained  there  two  years.     He  ei:ecated  some 

eon  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Peventer  in  works  at  Paris   and   Montmorency,    but    the 

1645-     ^«  was  early  initiated  into  the  study  of  jealousy  of    the  artists  procured  nim  various 

tlieclassics,andof  law, in  which  he  made  a  rapid  mortifications  which    hastened  .his   return   ta 

progiess.     In   i6l38  he  travelled  into  England*  Rome.     In  the  interval  he  was  cut  for  the  stone, 

wher^  he  bocame  acquainted  with  the  learned  to  which  disorder  he  had   been  long  subjecL 

men-of  tjoth  universities  and  in  the  capital.     He  He  resumed  his   labours,  when  in  the  midst  of 

afterwards  visited  France  and  Flanders;  and  in  them  he  was  cut  off  by  an  inflammation  of  the 

1673  accompanied  M.  Poets,  embassador  from  chest  ia  17 19,.  at  .the  age  of  .^ty-tbree.    I^t 
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Gros  was  of  si  melandioly  disposition,  but 
agreeable  in  company.  He  was  extre^mcly  re* 
served  in  his  discourse,  and  never  iniiulgeJ  in 
criticisms  of  the  great  artists  of  his  time.  His 
works .  are  chiefly  found  in  the  churches  of 
Rome,  and  some  of  them  arc  much  ailtnired. 
At  the  Tuillertes  is  a  statue  of  a  Roman  lady  in 
a  Grecian  dress,  of  antique  simplicity, which  he 
copied  with  some  improvements  from  an  origi- 
nal in  the  Medici  palace. — A. 

GROSLEY,  Peter  John,  a  lawyer  and  po- 
lite writer,  was  the  son  of  an  advocate  at  Troyes, 
where  he  was  born  in  1718.  He  was  brought 
tip  to  the  bar  and  became  an  advocate  in  parlia- 
ment, but  his  taste  led  him  to  general  literature 
and  erudite  researches.  He  indulged  himself 
in  travel,  and  twice  visited  Italy  and  England, 
and  once  Holland  ;  he  also  made  almost  annual 
visits  to  the  capital,  where  he  was  received  tn 
the  best  societies.  He  was  an  enemy  to  re- 
straint and  loyed  to  speak  freely.'  His  fortune, 
originally  decent,  was  increased  by  a  spirit  of 
economy,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  performing  generous  actions;  as  he  proved 
by  resigning  to  his  sister  an  Inheritance  of  forty 
thousand  livres.  He  also  presented  to  his  na^ 
tive  city  several  marble  busts  of  eminent  mcfi 
bom  there,  which  were  placed  in  the  Hotel-de- 
Ville.  Hedicdat  Troyes  in  1785.  M.  Gros^ 
ley  was  one  of  the  concurrents  for  the  acade- 
inical  prize  at  Dijon,  "  on. the  influence  of  the 
••  sciences  upon  the  morals,"  wHph  was  gained 
by  Rousseau's  famous  discourse:  that  of  Gros- 
Jey  obtained  the  accessit.  His  principal  works 
are".  '*  Recherchcs  pour  scrvir  i  I'Histoire  du 
Droit  Fran 90 is,"  1752,  much  esteemed  for  the 
solidity  of  its  erudition ;  "Vie  des  FrSres  Pithou," 
1756,  an  interesting  account  of  ih«e  friends 
of  literature-:  "  Ooservations  de  deux  Gentil- 
bommes  Suedois  sur  I'ltalie,"  four  volumes 
l2moi  the  mask  which  he  assumes  permits 
him  to  sav  many  free  things,  and  the  work  is 
lively  and  entertaining:  "  Londres,"  three 
volumes  i2mo.  containing  observations  made 
in  his  visits  to  England,  wnich  are  deserving  of 
notice,  though  mixed  with  the  mistakes  of  a 
foreigner:  "Essais  Historiques  sur  )a  Cham- 
pagne :  "  "  Ephemeridcs  Troyennes :"  a 
great  number  of  Letters,  controversial  pieces, 
Eulogies,  &c-  published  in  the  "  Journal  Ency- 
clopedique"  from  1771  to  1785;  some  of 
the  latter  of  these  arc  marked  with  the  de- 
clining age  of  the  writer.  He  had  also  a  share 
in  the  "  Mcmoitcs  Academ.  dc  Troyes,"  and 
the  last  translation  of  Davila.  Aforrri.  Notiv.' 
Bid.  Hilt:— A. 

GROSS,  Nicholas  le>  a  learned  Frencli 


priest,  who  dl attnguished  himself  by  his  labours 
in  the  cause  of  Jansenism,  was  descended  from 
obscure  parents,  'and  bom  at  Rheims,  in  the 
year  167;,  Ashe  early  discovered  great  quick- 
ness of  natural  parts,  and  a  surprismg  strength 
of  memory,  he  was  patronised  by  father  Berger, 
prior  of  the  canons-regular  of  St.  Genevieve, 
who  took  upon  himself  the  care  of  his  educa- 
tion. After  he  had  passed  through  a  course  of 
grammar  learning,  he  was  placed  m  the  univer- 
sity of  Rheims,  where  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  proficiency  in  rhetoric  and  phi- 
losophy, and  maintained  hts  public  exercises 
with  great  reputation  and  applause.  Having 
attracted  the  notice  of  M.  Tcliier,  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  that  prelate  entered  him  in  his  lesser 
seminary,  to  study  theology  under  the  cele- 
brated M.  Gillot.  In  1694  he  was  appointed 
classical  tutor  in  the  college  of  the  university, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  (uligently  pursued  his 
theological  studies.  When  he  had  taken  his 
degree  of  B.  A.  the  archbishop  admitted  him  to 
deacon's  orders,  and  confided  to  his  superin- 
tendence his  favourite  seminary  of  St.  James. 
While  he  held  this  employment  he  was  chosen 
rector,  and  afterwards  prior  of  the  university. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  1 700 ;  created  doc- 
tor in  1 702  J  and  in  1 70+  was  successively  ap- 
pointed chaplain  of  Notre  Dame,  carton  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  St,  Symphorien,  and  canon 
of  tile  cathedral  church  of  Rheims.  After  hii 
{promotion  to  the  last- mentioned  dignity,  he  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  the  gratuitous  in- 
struction of  about  thirty  young  persons,  in  the 
classics,  philesophv,  and  theology,  and  was  in- 
defatigable, while  improving  their  understand- 
ings, in  forming  their  minds  to  the  love  of  vir- 
tue and  piety.  After  the  death  of  M.  le  Tellier 
in  1710,  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  like  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  was  agitated  by  ihe  disputes  re- 
htive  to  the  bull  Unigmitus,  to  which  M.  le 
Gross  was  an  active  and  spirited  opponent.  Hi& 
zeal  in  this  cause,  however,  provoked  the  re- 
sentment of  the  new  archbisliop,  M,  Mailly, 
who  excommunicated  him,  and  obtained  a  U/tr^ 
de  cachn  to  secure  his  person.  These  circum- 
stances rendered  it  necessary  for  M-  le  Gross 
to  withdraw  from  the  storm  into  Holland,  where 
he  continued  till  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV.,  when 
the  processes  acainsl  the  opposers  of  the  bull 
Unigenitus  at  Rheims  being  discontinued,  he 
returned  to  his  canonry  in  the  year  1716,  After- 
wards he  was  deputed  to  go  to  I^ris,  on  the 
aflairs  of  his  chapter ;  and  daring  his  stay  there 
delivered  a  course  of  sermons  in  one  of  the 
churcbes  of  that  city,  which  was  attended  by 
very  crowded  auditories,    Iiithej«ar  1721, tl« 
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warmth  of  his   zeal  for  Jansenism  awakened  sophy  and  theology.   The  abilities  and  learning 

against  him  the  lesenlraent  of  the  Jesuits  and  which  he  displayed  recommended  him  to  the 

of  the  court,  and  he  received  information  that  a  notice  of  Hugh  dc  Wellesj  bishop  of  Lincoln) 

fresh  kitre  de  cachet  was  issued  for  his  apprehcn-  who  presented  him  to  a  prcbdiid  in  his  cathe- 

sion,  and  for  his  banishment  to  the  frontiersof  dral  church.     In  the  year  isiohe  was  nomin- 


Spain.  However,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  ated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Chester ;  which 
escape  the  pursuit  of  the  ofEcers,  and  after  re-  dignity  he  exchanged  in  1220,  for  the  archdea- 
maining  concealed  in  different  parts  of  France  conry  of  Wilts.  In  the  year  1224  he  was  ad- 
for  four  or  five  years,  visited  Italy,  whcncfe  he  mittcd  to  the  degree  of  doctor  i  soon  after  which 
afterwards  retired  into  Holland.  The  last  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Ashley,  in 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  esccpting  during  .Northamptonshire.  He  was  archdeacon  of 
a  short  visit  which  he  paid  to  England,  were  Leicester  in  1232,  at  which  time  he  also  held 
spent  in  the  United  Provinces,  where  for  a  long  the  prebend  of  Empingham,  in  the  diocese  of 
time  he  filled  with  great  reputation  the  theolo-  X^ncoln.  Upon  the  death  of  Hugh  de  Welles 
gical  chair  in  the  seminary  at  Amersfort,  to  in  1 234,  the  chapter  of  Lincoln  unanimously 
Ivhicb  he  was  appointed  by  the  archbishop  of  elected  Grosseteste  successor  to  that  prelate  -y 
Utrecht.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  sup-  which  choice  being  readily  confirmed  by  the 
porters  of  the  jansenisttenetsamong  the  Catho-  king,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  that  see 
lies  in  that  country.  He  died  in  I75i>  when  durmg  the  following  year.  At  this  time  the  court 
about  seventy-fiix  years  of  we.  Among  his  of  Rome*  in  consequence  of  the  ignominious 
numerous  productions  are,  "  The  Holy  Bible,  submission  of  king  John,  and  the  terms  to 
translated  from  the  original  Texts,  with  the  Va-  which  Henry  III,  was  compelled  to  subscribe, 
nations  of  the  Vulgate,"  i739>  8vo. ;  "  The  exercised  the  most  unbounded  power  over  the 
Christian's  Manual,"  1740,  Svo.  and  \.%vci.o^  English  church.  By  the  papal  provisions  and 
which  has  undergone  numerous  tmpresddns-,  regulations,  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  was 
"  Meditations  on  the  Agreement  of  the  Evan-  transferred  into  the  treasury  of  St.  Peter  i  and 
gelists,"  1 730,  in  three  volumes  i2mo. ;  "  Me-  among  other  scandalous  oppressions  and  abuses, 
dilations  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,"  1735,  -the  best  ecclesiastical  beneiices  were  bestowed 
in  two  volumes  iixao.;  several  treatises  in  upon  Italians,  who  were  entire  strangers  to  tlie 
French  and  Latin  against  usury,  of  which  the  country,  or  up«n  those  natives  who  offered  the 
most  important  is  entitled  "Dogma  Eccle&iae  highest  prices  for  their  presentations.  In  many 
circa  Usuram  expositum  &  vindicatum,"  1 730,  instances,  not  only  persons  entirely  unqualified^ 
4to.,  &c  For  the  titles  of  his  numerous  pieces  but  even  boys  were  nominated  to  valuable  dig- 
in  the  jansenist  controversy,  and  others  in  de^  nities ;  and  soon  after  Grosseteste  had  takes 
fence  of  the  catholic  church,  wc  refer  to  .Merm.  possession  of  his  see,  a  mandate  was  sent  to 
iieuv.  Diet.  Hiit. — M.  him  from  the  'pope,  by  which  he  was  ordcretl 
GROSSETESTE,  or  Gsostiie*»,  Ro-  to  admit  a  nephew  of  the  pontiff,  who  was 
BBRT,  a  learned  and  eminent  English  prelate  under  age,  to  the  first  canonry  that  should  be- 
who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  come  vacant  in  the  church  of  Lincohi.  This 
descended  from  low  and  obscure,  but  honest  mandate  he  was  determined  to  resist ;  but  he 
parents,  and  horn  at  Stradbrook  in  Sufiblk,  thought  that  by  taking  a  ioumey  to  Rome,  be 
most  probably  in  the  year  1 1 75.  We  have  no  might  be  able  to  prevent  hiroseu  from  being  in- 
flccount  in  what  pbce,  or  under  whose  patron-  volved  In  a  contest  with  the  holy  see,  and  also 
age,  he  received  his  early  education,  but  we  obtain  relief  from, some  of  the  exactions  bj 
learn  that  when  properly  qualified  he  was  sent  which  he,  in  common  with  the  other  Englisa 
to  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  distin-  prelates,  was  burthened.  Accordingly,  he 
euishcd  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  the  dif-  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  very  favourably 
ferent  branches  of  literature,  and  particularly  received,  and  loaded  with  fair  promises,  though 
in  the  Greek  language,  at  that  time  but  little  he  did  not  succeed  in  the  immediate  objects  of 
known  in  this  country.  From  Oxford  he  wait  his  journey.  Upon  his  return  home  he  wrote 
for  farther  Improvement  to  Paris,  where  he  a  letter  to  the  pope's  secretary,  in  which  he  iW- 
made  himself  master  of  the  French  language,  formed  him,  that  though  he  would  always  with 
Soon  after  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  due  Bubmission  and  respect  obey  all  apostolic 
appears  to  have  entered  Into  the  service  of  the  orders  of  the  Roman  see  1  yet  that  when  com- 
bishop  of  Hereford ;  but  upon  his  death  he  re-  mands  were  directed  to  him  that  tended  to  die 
Gumed  his  studies  at  Oxford,  where  he  acquired  destruction,  and  not  the  edification,  of  the 
much  teputadoa  by  reading  lectures  on  ptiilo-  church,  he  should  deem  it  his  duty  to  resist 
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them.  He  said,  that  he  wouM  induct  no  per-  moat  Tigilant  attention,  and  anreibitting  sppTi- 
sons  to  the  incomes  appointed  for  the  subsist-  ctrtion,  taking  the  gre^itcst  care  to  have  the  pa- 
encc  and  maintenance  of  pastors,  who  were  not  rochi»l  churches  wel)  supplied,  and  setting  be- 
.  capable  of  execubng  their  offices  *,  and  that  he  fore  his  clergy  a  commendable  example  of  die 
should  connidcr  any  orders  to  the  contrary,  im-  manner  in  which  the  pastoral  dutie^  ought  to  be 
possible  to  have  been  issued  by  the  holy  see.  discharged.  He  died  at  Buckdcn,  in  the  year 
At  the  same  time  he  severely  reflected  on  the  1253.  Hcdesenrcdly  acquired  a  high  charac- 
degeneracy  of  modem  popes  from  the  sanctity  ter  for  clearness  of  judgment,  an  undaunted 
of  their  predecessors,  and  solemnly  adjured  his  firmness  of  mind,  incorruptible  integrity,  and 
holiness  to  correct  those  enomious  vices  whidi,  unimpeachable  sanctity  of  manners.  He  was 
flowing  from  the  court  of  Rome  as  ^m  a  poi-  at  the  same  time  bene^cent,  hospitable,  easy  of 
soned  fountain,  contaminated  the  whole  diriat-  access,  and  in  company  with  his  friends  im- 
tan  church.  commonly  lively  and  amble.     Of  learning  and 

When  this  letter  was  first  read  by  the  pope,  learned  men  he  was  the  zealous  and  steady  pa- 
it  exasperated  him  in  the  highest  degree,  and  troa,  and  Tecltoned  among  his  particular  ac- 
he threatened  that  the  daring  writer  should  feel  quatntancc  wmc  of  the  best-informed  persons 
his  severe  vengeance }  but  upon  taking  counsel  of  his  age,  with  Whom  he  maintained  an  cxten- 
with  the  cardinals,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  sive  correspondence.  Hii  own  acquirements 
Buflcr  this  letter  to  pass  uniuMiced,  on  account  were  octraordinary  for  the  time  in  which  he 
of  the  great  character  and  credit  of  our  prelate,  lived.  Besides  a  knowledge  of  the  flcbrcw, 
as  well  as  Hit  foundation  that  there  was  for  his  Oreek,  Latin,  and  French  languages,  and  that 
complaints,  and  for  the  opposition  which  he  had  acquaintance  with  theology  and  philosophy  to 
shewn  to  the  papal  mandate.  Such  is  the  winch  he  was  led  by  his  professional  studies,  he 
account  which  Matthew  Paris  has  given  us  of  was  no  mean  proficient  in  civil  and  canon  law, 
the  result  of  his  spirited  resistance  against  the  criticism,  history,  chronology,  astronomy,  and 
usurpationii  of  the  Roman  see.  Other  vrriters,  the  other  branches  of  litei^tcre  and  science  then 
among  whom  are  Henry  Knighton  and  Ba)«,  known.  He  left  behind  him  numerous  trc^ 
maintain  that  the  pope  exc6mmunicated  our  tiscs  on  dieological,  philosophical,  and  miscel- 
prelate  on  this  occasion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  laneous  subjects,  several  of  which  have  been 
IS  certain  that  no  opportunity  was  overlooked  of  printed,  and  the  rest  are  still  extant  in  MS. 
harassing  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  Among  the  former  are,  "  Opuscula  Varia," 
and  it  is  equally  certain)  that  his  spirit  and  in-  published  at  Venice  in  1514;  "Compendium 
trepidity  never  forsook  him,  and  generally  Sph^rK  Mundt,"  published  at  Hk:  same  place 
proved  successful  in  maintaining  the  right?  of  in  i  joB  j  "  Commentarius  in  Xib.  poster.  Aris- 
his  see  against  the  encroachments  of  the  court  totel is," published  also  at  Venice  in  1504,  &c.; 
of  Rome.  On  one  occasion,  by  his  vigorous  "  Discourses,"  in  which  he  freely  exposed  the 
and  resolute  opposition,  a  heavy  and  shameful  vices  and  disorders  of  the  clergy ;  and  numer- 
tax  which  the  pope  and  the  king  intended  to  ous  "  Letters,"  to  be  met  with  in  the  second 
have  lc«ed  on  thp  clergy  was  obliged  to  be  re-  ■volume  of  Brown's  **  Fasciculus  Renim  expe- 
Hnquished.  Matthew  raris  says,  that  in  the  tendarum  Be  fugicndarum,**  'Sec.  For  a  parti- 
warmth  of  his  resentment  again^  fhe  pope,  on  cular  ennmeration  of  his  edited  and  tncditcfl 
account  of  the  abuses  which  vrere  sanctioned  by  -worlts,  we  refer  to  the  first  and  last  of  our  sub- 
him,  he  pronounced  him  to  be  an  heretic,  and  joined  authorities.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  T.  tu6 
antichrist.  This  censure,  however,  was  leveU  sac.  Schal.  Gcihvm  de  PrasuL  ytng/i».  Dupin. 
led  by  Grosscteste  against  the  individual  who  ■Pfggn'f  I^  »f  Hobert  Gmirteitc. — M. 
then  presided  over  the  church,  and  rfie  mea-  GROTIUS,  Hugo,  one  of  the  most  iHustri- 
sures  of  his  administration,  not  against  the  of-  ous  names  in  modern  literature,  the  glory  and 
fice,  or  supposed  legitimate  prerogatives,  of  the  the  disgrace  of  his  country,  was  bom  at  Delft 
sovereign  pontiff :  for  he  was  attached,  even  to  April  10th,  158J.  His  father,  J'bAb  de  OrM 
bigotry,  to  the  constitution  of  the  holy  see  ac-  (the  proper  family  name),  was  a  learned  and 
cording  to  the  decretals,  and  the  papal  claims  as  respecrable  citizen  of  Delft,  (if  nhich  'he  was 
supported  by  the  traditions  of  the  orthodox  fa-  ^uccesaively  sheriff  and  burgomaster,  and  like- 
thers.  And  Dr.  Pegge  observes,  (hat  "  he  soars  wise  curator  of  the  university  of  Leyden.  Hia 
so  high  in  his  ideas  concerning  the  privileges  mother  was  of  one  of  the  first  ^miltes  m  the 
and  pierogativeB  of  the  clerical  order,  that  he  country,  Hugofrom  hischildhoodgave .proofs 
even  leaves  archbishop  Becket  far  behind  him."  of  wonderful  quickness  of  parts,  and  it  is 
Over  his  own  dioccK  be   presided  with  the    affirmeti  that  at  eight  years  of  age  he  composed 
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I^adii  elegiac  nerses.  His  memory  wai  pR>(]i>  finished  before  he  went  to  France,  and  which 
gious,  hia  judgment  solid,  and  his  application  was  received  with  great  admiration  by  the 
indefatigable.  Due  pains  were  takCn  by  his  learned.  This  was  followed  hy  a  Latin  transla- 
fathcr  to  cultivate  sopromising  a  plant.  He  was  tion  of  a  treatise  by  Stevinus  containing  direc- 
first  boarded  with   M.   Utengobaid,  a  learned    tions  for  finding  a  ship's  place  at  sea;  a, task 

arminian  minister  at  the  Hague,  for  whom   he  which  proved  his  acquaintance  wiih  ihe  princi- 

contracted  a  tender  affection  which  continued  pies  of  mechanics  and  navigation.      An  edition 

till  death.     In  his  twaifth  year  he  was  removed  of  the  "  Phenomena  of  Aratus,"  which  he  pub- 

to  Irfyden,  where  he  was.  under  the   special  lished  in  1600,  with  emendations  of  the  Greek 

care  of  Francis  Junius.     The  celebrated  Joseph  text,  and  a  number  of  leavned  remarks,  ob'ained 

Scaliger,  then  almost  at  the  head  of  literature,  the  highest  praises  for  its  deep  erudition  from 

was  so  much  struck  with  the  abilities  of  young  Scaliger,  De  Thou,  and  Upslus.     In  the  mean 

Grotius,  that  he  deii;ned  to  direct  him  in  his  time  nc  relaxed  from  severer  studies  by  the  cul- 

studies.      At   the   age  of  fourteen   he   main-  tivation  of  Latin  poetry,  in  which  he  gained  the 

tained  public  theses  in  mathematics,  law,  and  reputation  of  a   master.     He  did  not  confine 

philosophy.     In  such  a  theatre,  his  reputation  himself  to  short  and  occasional  pieces,  but  com- 

could  noC  fail  of  being  widely  extended.     Seve-  posed  tragedies  on  sacred  subjects.     The  titles 

ral  of  the  most  eminent  scnolars  of  the  age^  of  theseare,  "  AdamusExsul,"printedin  1601 ; 

Pontanus,  Meursius,  Barla:us,  Dousa,  Heinsius,  "  Christus  Patiens,"  in  ido8;  and  "  Sophom- 

,   mentioned  him  as  a  prodigy,  and  foretold  his  phaneas,''  on  the  story  of  Joseph.     He   had 

future    diiitinctjon    in  the   republic    of  letters,  now   so    thoroughly   established   his   character 

A  proof  of  the  depth  and  compass  of  his  tead-  as  a  writer,  that  the  United  Provinces  made 

ing  at  this  early  period,  was  given  by  his  edition  choice  of  him  tbr  their  historiographer,  in  pre- 

of  a  difficult    and    obscure  author,  Martianus  ference  to  several  learned  men  who  were  com- 

Capella,  which  he  undertook    at    the  age  of  petitors  for  the  place.     A  post  of  more  conse- 

fourteen.       In    executing    this    task   he   was  quence  was  the  fruit  of  his  diligence  and  suc- 

obligcd  to  consult  a  number  of  ancient  writers^  cess  in  the  profession  of  an  advocate,  which  was 

iQuiy  of  them  out  of   the  common  road,  and  that  of  advocate  general   of  the  treasury  for 

i^D  subjects  so  abstruse  as  grammar,  logicj  Holland  and  Zealand,  conferred  upon  hmi  un»- 

geography,  astronomy,  and   music.      He   ac-  nimously.     In  160B  he  married  Mary  Rcigcra- 

KDOvvlcdges  the  assistance  of  his  father  in  the  berg,  a  hiv  descended  from  one  of  the  best 

work,  but  it  must  chieSy  have  been  the  product  families  in  Zealand,  and  whose  father  had  been 

of  his  own  labour.  burgomaster  of  Veer.     They  lived  together  in 

His  studies  were  agreeably  and  luefully  in-  perKct  harmony  and  mutual  esteem,  and  by  the 

terrupted   in   IJ9S  by  a  journey  to  France  in  acknowledgment  of  posterity  the  wife  piored 

the  company  of  the  embassador-extraordinary  herself  worthy  of  the  husband.     In  the  follow- 

of  the  States,  who  was  the  excellent  Bameveldt.  ing  year  was  published  an  elaborate  work  dedi- 

He  was  introduced  to  tlie  king,  Henry  IV.,  who  cated  to  the  service  of  hb   country,  entitled 

favc  him  a  gracious  reception,    and    presented  "  Mare  Liberum,"  asserting  the    right   of  the 

Im  with  his  picture  and  a  gold  chain.     With  Dutch  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  in  opposition 

the  pardonable  vanity  of  a  youth  elated  by   the  to  the  claims  of  Portugal.     It  also  claimed  the 

notice  of  so  great  a  prince,  he  caused  big  own  general   liberty  of  the  seas,  which    afterwards 

portrait  to  be  engraved  with  this  chain  about  his  produced  an  answer  to  it  by  the  iearned  Selden. 

neck.     He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  Another  patriotic  work  which  soon  followed 

in  France,  and  during  a  residence  there  of  a  was  his  treatise  "  De  Antiquitate  Reipublicae 

year,  received    many  attentions  from    men  of  Batavse,"     intended    to    prove    the    continued 

rank  and  of  learning.     It  was  a  disappointment  freedom  and  independe7Ce  of  the  Batavian  na- 

to  him  that  he  could  not  gain  a  sight  of  the  ve-  tion  from  the  Roman  tines.     The  public  thanks 

nerable  president  De  Thou,-whom  of  allpersona  of  the  States,  accompanied  by  a  present,  testified 

in  that  country  he   most   esteemed  i   but  after  their   satisfaction  with  this  performance.     On 

his  return  he  ventured  to  address  a  compliment-  the  death  of  the  pensioner  of  Rotterdam  in  161 3, 

ary  letter  to  him,   which  was  the   commence-  the  place  was  offered  by  the  city   to  Grotius, 

ment  of  an  intimate  correspondence  between  who  made  it  the  condition  of  his  acceptance 

them,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  their  that  he  should  never  be  turned  out  again,  as  he 

ages.     In  IJ99  Grotius,  who  was  destined  to  then  foresaw  the  agitations  which  were  impend- 

the  bar,  pleaded  his  first  cause  at  Delft.     Soon  ing  in  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  party.    His 

after)  be  published  hia  "  Capelia,"  which  was  condlition  was  allowed  i  and  tbii  important  post 
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fare  him  a  seat  in  the  assembly  of  the  States  of 
lolland,  and  afterwards  in  the  States-general. 
At  this  time  some  differences  subsisted  between 
the  Dutch  and  English  on  account  of  the  claim 
made  by  the  latter  of  an  exclusive  right  of 
fishery  m  the  Greenland  seas.  Grotius  was 
sent  over  to  England  on  this  business,  and  dis- 
played much  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
power  of  argument  in  his  disputes  with  the 
English  ministry.  He  was  received  with  much 
respect  by  king  JameSi  who  always  entertained 
a  regard  for  learning';  and  he  contracted  an  in- 
timate friendship  with  Casaubon,  then  residing 
in  England,  and  who  resembled  him  by  the  pro- 
foundness of  his  erudition,  and  by  his  ardent 
desire  of  procuring  a  fraternal  union  among 
Christians.  From  a  letter  of  archbishop  Abbot 
(see  his  Life)  it  appears  how  little  the  English 
divines  and  civilians  of  that  time  were  capable 
ofappreciatingsucha  man  as  Grotius,  who  was 
viewed  by  them  in  the  light  of  a  smatterer  and 
prater.  The  letter,  however,  is  a  proof  that 
great  readiness  and  confidence  in  speaking  were 
features  in  his  character. 

It  has  been  observed  that  Grotius  had  his 
early  education  under  an  arminian  minister, 
and  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  di- 
vine from  whom  the  sect  was  named  was  shewn 
by  an  admirable  copy  of  verses  which  he  wrote 
upon  bim  at  his  death.  He  was  likewise  much 
connected  with  the  grand-pensionary  Barncveldt, 
whose  brother  he  had  succeeded  in  his  post  at 
Rotterdam.  Hence,  in  the  violent  political  and 
religious  disputes  that  fbllovrcd,  he  was  natu> 
rally  thrown  into  the  party  of  remonstrants  in 
church,  and  of  strict  republicans  in  state.  (See 
the  Life  of  Barneveidt.)  After  his  return  from 
England  he  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  edict 
o(  the  States  intended  to  restore  tranquillity  i 
'  bL;t  its  spirit  was  too  tolerant,  and  it  was  too 
favourable  to  the  Arminians,  not  to  give  great 
offence  to  the  opposite  party,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  tlie  majority  of  the  people  and  clergy. 
As  the  powerful  city  of  Amsterdam  openly 
favoured  the  concra-rcmonstrants  or  Gomarists, 
Grotius  wns  joijied  in  a  deputation  sent  from 
*he  States  in  order  to  persuade  the  magistrates 
of  that  place  to  concur  in  their  measures ;  but 
his  elaborate  speech  on  tliis  occasion  failed  of 
effect.  Prince  Maurice  found  it  for  the  interest 
of  his  power  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the 
contra  remonstrants,  and  induced  tlie  States- 
general  to  determine  upon  the  convocation  of 
a  n;itional  synod  at  Dort.  In  the  mean  time  he 
marched  with  a  body  of  troops  to  disarm  the 
militia  wbidi  several  towns  had  raised  upon 
the  authority  of  the  particular  states,    Grotius 


with  Hoogerbetz  was  sent  to  Utrecht  to  pre- 
pare fhat  city  for  resistance,  but  being  de- 
serted by  the  garrison,  they  were  obliged  to 
retire.  Maurice  followed  his  blow  by  order- 
ing the  arrest  of  the  grand-  pensionary,  with  that 
of^Grptius  and  Hoogerbetz,  on  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust, 1618.  They  were  confined  in  the  castle 
of  the  Hague,  and  the  wife  of  ■  Grotius  was 
denied  all  access  to  him,  even  though  he  was 
taken  dangerously  ill-  A  petition  from  the  city 
of  Rotterdam  to  prince  Maurice,  requesting  the 
liberation  of  their  pensionary,  was  without  ef- 
fect; as  was  likewise  a  deputation  to  the  States- 
general  praying  that  he  and  the  others  might 
Be  tried  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  mean  time  the  synod  sat,  and  the 
arminian  party  was  entirely  overthrown.  Its 
principal  ministers  were  deposed  and  banished, 
and  its  opinions  were  solemnly  condemned. 
The  trial  of  Barneveidt  followed,  and  that 
venerable  patriot  was  brought  to  the  scaflbld. 
That  of  Grotius  commenced  on  May  1 8th, 
1619,  He  objected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
States- genera  I  over  him,  and  to  the  judges  of 
their  appointment,  but  his  objections  were 
over-ruled.  After  examinations  conducted 
with  much  rigour  and  unfairness,  he  was  de- 
clared guilty  upon  a  number  of  charges,  on  the 
greater  part  or  which  he  was  never  eiamined, 
and  which  in  general  were  incurred  only  in 
consequence  of  following  the  orders  of  the  - 
States  of  Holland  and  the  town  of  Rotterdam; 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,' 
with  confiscation  of  his  estate.  Among  other 
irregularities  of  this  process,  Grotius  remarks, 
that  although  the  penalties  of  higlx-rreason  were 
decreed  against  him,  he  was  never  in  ibe  sen- 
tence declared  guilty  of  that  crime.  This 
error  was  amended  by  an  absurd  supplemental 
declaration  a  year  afterwards.  Whatever  be 
thought  of  his  condemnation  legally  considered, 
his  political  conduct  in  a  moral  estimate  can  only 
be  regarded  as  that  of  a  person  engaged  in  % 
party  which,  to  himself  at  least,  appeared  to  be 
that  of  liberty  and  true  patriotism. 

The  place  of  his  confinement  was  the  fort- 
ress of  Louvestein,  near  Gorcum,  in  South  Hol- 
land. His  wife  nobly  refused  to  accept  of  the 
sum  allowed  by  the  States  for  his  maintenance, 
declaring  that  she  was  able  to  support  him  out 
of  her  own  fortuns.  She  obtained  permission 
to  be  his  fellow- prisoner  ;  and  in  one  of  his  La- 
tin poems  he  has  feelingly  dascribed  the  light 
and  comfort  which  her  presence  brought  him 
in  his  prison-gloom.  The  greatness  of  her 
mind  elevated  h^r  above  feminine  lamentaHon, 
and  her  sole  study  was  to  alleviaK  the  rigour 
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of  his  ftte.  He  potsessed  another  great  congo-  to  Antw-erp.  This  happy  escape  WK  effected 
lation  in  his  love  for  letters,  which  led  him  to  on  March  21,  1631.  His  heroic  wife  in  the 
resume,  with  renewed  ardour,  the  studies  he  mean  time  kept  up  a  belief  that  he  was  confined 
had  intermitted,  and  made  the  hours  of  captivity  to  his  bed  by  illness,  till,  learning  his  safety,  she 
glide  away  almost  uncounted.  He  informs  his  confessed  the  deed.  She  was  detained  in  close 
friend  Vossius  that  he  had  returned  to  the  study  custody  by  the  enraged  commandant,  till  a  pe- 
of  the  law,  which  was  his  leading  occupation,  tition  which  she  presented  to  the  states-general 
The  rest  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  morality,  procured  her  discharge.  There  were  not  wanU 
and  particularly  to  the  collection  and  translation  ing  some  base  spirits  who  voted  for  continuing 
of  all  the  maxims  of  the  Greek  poets  from  Sto-  her  imprisonment  ^  but  the  majority  were 
bxus,  and  all  the  fragmenCs  of  the  comic  and  ashamed  of  punishing  a  woman  for  an  act  of 
tragic  writers.  He  employed  the  Sundays  in  conjugal  fidelity  which  could  not  but  command 
reading  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Christian  re-     universal  applause. 

velation,  and  in  drawing  up  notes  on  the  New  The  asylum  which  Ghrotius  chose  was  France. 
Testament.  It  was  in  prison  that  he  composed  The  embassador  of  that  country  at  the  Hague, 
in  Dutch  verse  the  treatise  "  On  the  Truth  of  I^u  Maurier,  had  been  closely  connected  with 
the  Christian  Religion,"  which  was  the  ground-  him,  and  had  interfered  with  vigour  in  favour 
work  of  his  famous  work  "  De  Veiitate."  He  of  Bamevcldt  atjd  the  rest  of  the  party.  He 
also  wrote  in  Dutch  "  Institutions  of  the  Laws  furnished  Grotius  with  tetters  of  reconuncnda- 
of  Holland  ■"  thus  consulting  the  good  of  his  tion,  who  besides  received  assurances  of  the 
fountrymcD,  even  while  sufiering  under  their  royal  protection  from  the  president  Jeannin. 
harshness  and  prejudice.  His  faithful  wife  He  airived  at  Paris  in  April,  and  was  received 
meantime  did  not  cease  to  meditate  his  deliver-  with  much  friendship  by  some  leading  men. 
ance.  He  had  been  permitted  to  barrow  books  He  was  followed,  however,  by  the  hatred  of 
of  his  friends,  which,  when  perused,  were  sent  his  countrymen  j  who,  by  die  medium  of  their 
back  in  a  chest  to  Gorcum  along  with  his  foul  embassadors,  spread  all  sorts  of  calumnies 
linen.  His  guards  were  at  first  rigorous  in  against  him,  i^iich  he  generously  repaid  by 
aearching  the  chest ;  but  having  repeatedly  speaking  of  hia  country  with  the  attachment  o£ 
Ccnmd  nothing  suspicious,  they  began  to  relax  a  zealous  citizen.  He  was  more  hurt  by  a  re- 
in their  vigilance.  On  this  negligence  the  wife  port  which  they  raised  of  his  intention  to  solicit 
of  Grotius  founded  a  project  of  getting  him  hispardonof  the  States.  This  he  publicly  con- 
conveyed  away  concealed  in  a  chest.  She  per-  tratUcted ;  observing  that  it  was  not  likely  b« 
Kuaded  him  to  agree  to  the  attempt ;  and  caused  should  acknowledge  an  o0iuice  now  he  was  at 
him  to  make  trial  how  he  could  bear  the  posture '  liberty,  which  he  refiised  to  do  while  in  prison, 
and  confinement,  after  holes  were  bored  in  the  ■  He  experienced  the  bigotry  of  the  French  Cal- 
chest  for  the  admission  of  air.  She  had  men-  vinists,  who  refused  to  admit  him  to  commu- 
tioned  to  the  commandant^s  wife,  whose  hus-  nion  unless  he  should  renounce  the  tenets  of 
band  was  absent,  that  it  was  her  intention  to  Anntniaaism ;  on  which  account  he  had  divine 
said  away  a  large  toad  of  books,  in  order  to  service  performed  at  his  own  house.  These 
prevent  her  husband  from  injuring  himself  by  causes  of  chagrin  were  compensated  by  the 
study.  At  the  time  appointed,  Grotius  entered  ma^  of  respect  which  he  continually  received 
the  diest,  and  was  with  difficulty  carried  down  from  men  of  rank  and  learning  }  and  epigrams 
a  ladder  by  two  soldiers.  One  of  them,  sur-  were  written  upon  the  thought  that  Holland 
prised  at  its  weight,  said,  in  a  kind  of  jest  then  had  now  made  amends  to  France  for  the  injury 
proverbial, "  There  must  be  an  Aiminian  in  it."  of  robbing  her  of  the  great  Scaliger.  It  was 
bhe  coolly  answered,  that  there  were  indeed  some  time  before  Grotius  could  obtain  from  the 
arminian  Dooks.  The  soldier,  however,  thoueht  court  that  pecuniaty  assistance  which  was  ne- 
proper  to  inform  the  commandant's  wife  of  uie  cessary  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  family  in 
circumstance;  but  she*  already  prepared,  would  Paris.  At  length,  in  March  1622,  hie  was  pre- 
not  permit  it  to  be  examined.  A  maid  who  sented  to  the  king,  who  received  lum  very  gra- 
was  m  the  secret  accompanied  the  chest  in  the  ciously,  and  settled  upon  him  a  pension  of  three 
boat  to  Gorcum,  and  there  got  it  conveyed  to  thousand  livrcs.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  beea 
the  house  of  a  friend  of  her  master's.  Grotius  chiefly  engaged  in  wridng  his  "  Apology,"  first 
quittedttuninjured,  dressed  himself  like  a  mason  in  Dutch,  but  translated  by  himself  into  Latin. 
wth  a  trowel  m  his  hand,  and  proceeded  through  This  was  a  performance  of  considerable  length, 
the  mvket>riacc  to  a  boat  which  carried  him  to  and  containing  much  political  matter  besides 
B  town  io  Bnbast,  whence  he  took  a  caniage  wlut  related  to  bit  own  particular  case,  Wbeft 
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published,  it  vns  sent  into  Holland,  where  it  a  dependant  out  of  favour.     Hia  pension  waff 

excited  additional  odium  against  him,  and  was  unpaid,  and  the  expences  of  living  at  Paris  with- 

solemnly  proscribed.    It  was   not   answered,  a  family  pressed  so  hard  upon  him,  that  he  was 

howeyer  j  and  it  contributed  to  convince  impar-  obliged  to  look  out  for  some  change  of  situation, 

tial  readers  of  the  injustice  with  which  he  and  His  greatest  desire  was  to  return  to  his  own 

his  party  had  been  treated.     As  the  States  in  country  ;  and  in  1627  hia  wife  took  a  journey 

their  edict  condemning  the  book  had  ordered  into  Holland  in  order  to  consult  with  his  friends 

the  apprehension  of  the  author  wherever  he  concerning  the  expediency  of  such  a  measure, 

could  be  found,  Grotius  solicited  and  obtained  As  he  resolved  to  make  no  promiiieH  to  the  go- 

a  gpecialproteclionfrom  the  French  king.  vemment  respecting  his  future  conduct,  he  was 

After  a  year's  residence  in  Paris  he  was  de-  unable  to  obtain  any  public  pertnission  for  his 

sirous  of  a  country  retreat,  and  accepted  an  return  -,  but  confiding  in  a  more  general  dispo- 

offer  ^m  the  president  de  Mesmes  to  occupy  sition  in  his  favour,  and  in  the  supposed  good- 

His  seat  of  Balagni,  near  Senlis.  There,  in  1613,  will  o,*  the  new  stadtholder,  he  at  length,  by 

he  began  his  celebrated  work  "  De  jure  Belli  his  wtfe's  advice,  in  October,  163 1 ,  ventured  to 

&Pacis,"  which  wasfinlshed  in  1625.     As  die  take  his  departure  for  Holland.     Though  h*- 

president  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  Grotius,  while  had  no  safe  conduct,  he  scorned  concealment, 
using  his  house,  would  not  permit  flesh-meat  '  and  appeared  publicly  first  at  Rotterdam.     H« 

to  be  brought  to  his  table  on  Fridays  and  Satur-  fbundtne  magistrates  distant  and  reserved;  andre- 

d ays,  or  suffer  either  the  public  or  private  exer-  cciTingnopuWicencouragement,hewent  toAn*- 

cise  of  the  protestant  religion,  or  admit  visits  5terdam,wherehchadmanyfriends.  ButthougH 

feom  the  Dutch  refugee  ministers.     This  ex-  many  private  persons  both  there  and  clsrwhere- 

treme   caution  doubtless  favoured  the  report  interested  themselves  for  him,  still  he  obtained 

iirhich  prevailed  during  his  whole  residence  in  do  public  protection ;  and  the  srates-gcntfral, 

France,  of  his  being  on  the  eve  of  conforming  vtho,  in  December,  163 1,  had  issued  an  ordon- 

t'o  Popery.    The  death  of  Maurice  prince  of  nance  for-  his  apprehension,  which  w^s  disre^ 

Qrange,  in  1625,  raised  hopes  in  Grotins  and  garded,   repeating  it  in  the  March  following 

his  friends  of  his  restoration  to  his  country,  with  the  pr(»nlse  of  a  reward,  he  found  himself 

That  prince  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Frc-  in  a  dangerous  situation.    It  appeared  extraor- 

derlt-Henry,  who  had  never  concurred  with  binary  that  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  liy  under 

him  in  his  persecution  of  the  Arminians,  and  some  obligations  to  him,  did   not  taktf  some- 

liiad  even  corresponded  with  Grotius  at  the  lime  steps  forhis  security  ;  hut  prudeatial  amd  party 

of  his  greatest  unpopularity.     At  the  instance  reasons  weighed  more  with  him  than  the  senti- 

of  his  father,  Grotius  wrote  him  a  letter  on  his  ments  of  generosity.     Such  was  the  treatftient 

accessionj  but  the  prudential  conduct  to  which  diis  great  man  met  with  from  his  native  country* 

Ee  was  now  restricted  prevented  any  measures  to  which  he  did  so  much  honour  *  hut  this  is 

in  favour  of  the  illustrious  exile.     The  glory  he  only  one  of  numberless  instances  of  the  effect 

acquired  by  his  book  "  De  Jure  Belli  &  Pacis,"  of  party-hatred  in  producing  a  foi^ctfulness  of 

S Tinted  at  Paris  in  tWs  year,  might.recompense  all  merits  and  services. 

Im  for  the  disappointment.     It  was  received  '  When  he  left  Holland  he  proceeded  to  Ham^ 

with  admiration  by  the  learned  throughout  Eu-  burg,  in  or  near  which  city  he  passed  about 

rope,  was  commented  upon,  criticised,  trans-  two  years.     Though  his   circumstances   were 

lated,  and  had  all  the  honours  of  a  work  calcu-  much  reduced,  he  renounced  his  pension  from 

lated  to  lead  men  to   think  deeply  and  freely  Prance,  as  doing  nothing  to  merit  it.     He  em- 

upon  an  important  topic,  among  which  it  was  ployed  this  interval  in  looking  about  for  a  new 

rot  the  least,  that  it  was  put  into  the  Index  settlement,  and  weighing  the  several  proposals 

Expurgatorius.  which  were  made  to  him  from  different  courts. 

When  cardinal  Riche^u  arrived  at  the  post  At  length,  through  the  mediation  of  Sslvius* 

•f  printc- minister,  it  seems  to  have  been  his  vice-chancellor  of  Sweden,  with  whom  he  he~ 

wisJi  to  engage  Grotius  entirely  in   his  service  Came  acquainted    at   Hamburg,  he  received  an 

and  in  that  of  France  ;  and  the  hopes  Tie  gave  invitation  from  Oxensiicm,  the  high-chancclfor 

him  were  such,  that  our  exile  wrote  to  his  fa-  of  that  country,  to  come  and  confer  with  hittv 

ther,  *'  If  I  would  forget  my  country,  and  dc-  at  Frankfort  on  matters  of  importance.     He  ar- 

vote  myself  wholly  to  France,  there  iS  nothing  rived  there  in  May,   1634  ;  and  after  that  aMe 

.ii-bich  I  might  not  expect."    But  as  he  could  minister  had  taken  time  to  study  his  character 

Dot  consent  to  these  conditions,  he  was  soon  and  talents,  he  declared  him  counsellor  to  Hn 

made  to  feel  all  the  slights  and  mottiGcadoos  of  young  qaeen-  o£  Sweden^  Chrntiin,  and  her 
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embasEador  at  the  court  of  France.  Thus  as-  rank  than  real  ransequence.  A  much,  inferior 
surcd  of  an  honourable  situatioiii  he  wrote  to  man  could  as  well  have  figured  on  occasions,  of 
the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  states-general,  in-  diplomatic  etiquette;  and  indeed  a  miniater  of 
ttmaiing  that  he  was  no  longer  to  be  regarded  noble  birth  and  independent  fortune  would  pro- 
as a  Dutchman ;  and  indeed  the  wrongs  he  had  bably  have  been  less  subjected  to  sli^ts  and 
-leceived  from  hi';  country  seem  to  have  made  a  mortifications.  Among  other  difficulties,  that 
deep  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  to  have  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  appointments  and  dieir 
rendered  him  nearly  indit^rent  to  its  concerns,  irregular  payment  gave  him  much  vexation; 
He  set  out  on  his  embassy  in  the  beginning  of  and  though  he  was  never  chai^ablo  with  vain 
'1635,  and  arriving  at  St.  Denis  early  in  Te-  ostentation,  he  was  frequently  at  a  loss  for 
bruary,  was  kept  there  till  some  diiliculties  money  for  his  ordinary  eipences.  It  is  further 
about  his  reception  were  adjusted.  These  partly  .to  be  lamented,  that  he  ^vas  so  often  obliged  to 
proceeded  from  his  having  been  nominated  by  use  the  language  of  adulation  in  court-coa^ili- 
the  chancellor  Oxensticm  alone,  and  not  yet  nienta ;  and,  as  if  it  were  the  4Dt  of  genius  al- 
confirmed  by  the  queen  ;  but  it  is  also  said,  that  ways  to  be  debased  by  such  unworthy  cmploy- 
Kichelieu,  not  liking  to  see  a  man  In  that  dig-  ment,  his  harangues  were- distinguished  by  n»- 
nified  station  whom  he  was  conscious  of  having  thing  so  much  as  their  pedantic  conceits.  It  is 
injured,  applied  to  Oxenstlcrn  for  his  recal ;  allowed,  however,  that  he  managed  the  afiairs 
but  that  this  minister,  as  high-spirited  as  hini-  of  his  crown  with  perfect  integrity,  and  widi 
Aclf,  refused  comphancc ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  vigilance  and  8!^;acity  of  one  who  had  been 
he  continued  to  give  the  embassador  his  full  sup>  bred  to  business  as  well  as  to  letters.  The  lat- 
port  In  all  subsequent  diflerences  with  the  cvSr  ter  part  of  his  ministry  was  rendered  wticit- 
nal.  GrotiuB  made  his  puUic  entry  on  March  2,  larly  disagreeable  by  the  interference  of  Duncan 
and  immediately  entued  opoa  the  business  Cerisantes,  a  forwara  young  nun,  wholiadgoit 
df  his  mission.  From  the  death  of  the  great  into  favour  with  Chiutina,  and  was  teat  a> 
Gustavus,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Swe<ks  at  agent  of  the  crown  to  the  French  court.  Gro- 
Nordlingen,  the  affairs  of  that  nation  -Were  tius  regaidedhim  as  akind  of  spy,  and  wasb&* 
brought  into  a  critical  state,  and  it  was  in  dan-  tides  disgusted  with  his  rash  xaa  Tain-glorioiu 
ger  of  being  deprived  of  the  chief  direction'  of  dUpositiofl.  Finding  that  the  confidence  of  bit 
tiie  war  earned  on  in  Germany  agamst  Ae  bouse  aovereign  was  traniferrcd  to  anotlxr,  he  le- 
of  Austria.  A  treaty  had  been  signed  between  quested  letters  of  recal,  which  were  readily 
the  protestant  princes  and  states  of  Germany  granted.  To  conchide  the  history  of  this  part 
and  the  French  court,  sripulating  fcv  succours  of  his  iik,  it  should  be  observed,  that  it  wasby 
in  men  and  money  to  the  former,  in  which  the  00  means  lost  to  literature ;  unce  he  composed 
confirmation  of  the  subsidy-treaty  between  Gus-  during  lus  embassy  sercral  learned  works,  parti- 
tavus  and  the  king  of  France  was  neglected.  It  cularly  the  greatest  part  of  his  commentariei  oa 
was  therefore  the  cn^ssador's  first  object  to  the  Scriptures.  He  also  was  deeply  engaged  ia 
restore  the  superiority  of  Sweden  and  procure  a  scheme  for  reconciling  diSeroiccs  among 
a  renewal  of  the  former  subudy.  ^  After  some  Christians ;  and  in  the  pursoit  of  it  he  proposed 
negociations,  attended  with  circumstances  whidi  such  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace,  atid  in- 
tried  the  firmness  and  discretion  of  (^rotiut,  dulgedsomuchincensureof  the  Protestants  for 
Oxenstiem  himself  came  to  Paris  to  expedke  their  pronenessrUo  schism,  dut  he  greatly  of- 
fiffalrs.  He  lodged,  during  his  stav,  with  the  em-  fended  all  of  that  community,  and  gave  rise  to 
bassador;  and  at  his  departure  left  him  at  his  strong  su^cions  of  an  intention  to  turn  Rconan- 
post,  in  full  confidence  of  his  ability  to  fill.it.  cathouc.  His  peace  of  mind  was  much  uijured 
The  history  of  Grotius's  residence  at  the  court  by  the  opposition  and  calumny  he  underwent  on 
of  France,  which  occupies  a-  large  space  in  his  this  account,  and  this  exert^  an  unhappy  in* 
epistolary  correspondence,  and  in  his  Life  by  fluence  upon  his  temper.  He  left  France  in 
Hurigny,  may  well  be  spared  in  this  sketch,  the  spring  of  1645,  ^'^'^  proceeded  to  Holland, 
since  it  rather  relates  to  national  transactions  He  was  now  received  with  great  honour  in  his 
than  private  character.  It  is^  indeed,  unplea-  native  country.  The  city  of^Amsterdam  enttr- 
Sant  to  contemplate  eleven  years  of  such  a  man's  taincd  him  at  the  public  expence,  and  iitttd  out 
life  spent  in  continual  struggles  to  supptnt  the  a  vessel  to  convey  him  to  Hamburg.  Thence, 
interests  of  a  subsidised  state  against  the  selfish  by  the  way  of  Lubeck,  where  he  was  treated 
views  and  haughty  claims  of  Uie  court  which  Vith  particular  respect,  he  entned  Sweden,  and 
paid  it,  and  in  maintaining  his  own  dignity  as  repaired  to  Stockholm.  Chrisrina  was  eager  to 
representative  of  a  sovereiga  of  ipore  titular  see  bim,  n^  only  as  her  servant^  but  as  a  man 
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<o  Ugh  in  the  republic  of  letten  }  and  the  gtve  the  nxty-tUrd  year  of  his  age.  His  remains 
htcn  a  long  audience,  with  which  he  was  well  were  interred  in  Delft,  in  the  nimily  tomb.  Gro- 
satiafied.  Tor  a  time  he  entertained  the  ezpec>  tius  had  three  gobs  and  three  daughters  ;  of 
tation  of  rewards  and  some  new  employment ;  whom  the  sons  and  one  daughter,  with  their 
1>at  finding  that  he  obtained  nothing  but  com-  mother,  survived  him.  He  had  an  agreeable 
plimenta,  he  grew  impatient,  and  requested  person,  a  good  complexion,  an  aquiline  nose, 
permission  to  retire.  Christina  seemed  to  wish  lively  eyes,  a  serene  uid  cheerful  countenance : 
to  keep  him  at  her  court  in  quality  of  counsellor  he  was  not  tall,  hut  strong  and  weU-made. 
of  state,  and  proposed  to  him  to  send  for  his  Few  writers  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
wife  and  family ;  but  be  excused  himself  on  ac-  more  branches  of  literature  than  Grotius.  His 
count  of  the  ngour  of  the  climate  and  his  own  excellence  in  Latin  poetry  has  already  been 
declining  health.  Wearied  out  with  delay,  he  mentioned.  It  consisted  not  only  in  great  fa- 
ftt  length  set  out  without  a  passport,  and  went  cilityof  verstficationandhapplnessofezpression, 
to  a  sea-port  town  in  order  to  embark  for  Lu-  hut  m  strong  and  manly  original  sentiment.  Of 
beck.  Ine  queen,  informed  of  his  departure,  his  smaller  pieces  the  most  admired  was  the 
(ent  to  desire  another  interview  with  him ;  which  Piosopopccia  of  Ostend,  which,  appearing  anony- 
passed  so  amicably,  that  she  presented  him  with  mously,  was  assigned  to  the  first  Latin  poets  of 
a  conuderabte  sum  in  money,  and  a  service  of  the  age,  and  met  with  several  French  trans- 
plate:  A  vessel  was  also  provided  for  his  con-  lators.  His  poems  are  contained  in  two  coliec<- 
veyancc,  on  board  of  which  he  embarked  on  tions :  one,  of  the  profane  or  mui'ccllaneouSi 
Anput  12.  He  was  soon  encountered  with  a  published  by  his  brother,  which  has  gone 
Ti(&at  storm,  which  obliged  him  to  go  on  shore  through  many  editions ;  the  other,  of  the  sa- 
_.>£.- c — T\_...._:.      II — .. — ^?-_T..i.„i_  — J    £_... »-j  :-   ,<:.-    ..-     A  version  of 


A  phyucian  who  was  called  in  so<m  declared  printing,  has  unaccountably  been  lost  to  the 
him  to  be  in  danger,  upon  which  Grotius  re-  learned  world,  except  a  few  specimens.  His 
aaested  the  presence  of  a  clergyman.  The  lu-  concise  and  nervous  style  was  particularly  fitted 
Uieran  minister,  named  John  Quistorp,  who  for  such  a  work.  As  a  historian,  Grotius  de- 
sttcnded  on  this  occasion,  has  given  a  plain  nar-  serves  great  praiss  for  his  "  Annates  &  Histo- 
rative  of  the  last  hours  of  this  great  man,  which  ria:  de  Rebus  Bel^cis,"  a  workwhtch  he  began 
bears  all  the  marks  of  fidelity,  and  serves  to  early,  but  did  not  publish  during  his  life.  It 
confute  the  many  idle  and  calumnious  reports  appeared  in  1657,  Jtaut.  8ro.  wiQi  a  dedication 
nused  on  the  sut^ct.  "  The  second  day,"  says  by  his  two  sods  to  the  states  of  Holland.  This 
be,  "  after  Grotius's  arrival  at  this  town,  he  performance  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  superior 
•ent  for  me  about  nine  at  night.  I  found  him  mind,  in  its  investigation  of  causes,  and  sdec> 
almost  at  the  point  of  death,  f  desired  him  to  tion  of  topics  for  narration,  with  the  intermix- 
prepare  himself  for  a  happier  life,  and  torepent  ture  of  deep  and  judicious  reflections.  Its  ira- 
ofhis  fauhsi  and  happening  tojnention  the  pub-  partiality  is  such,  that  the  author's  country 
lican  who  acknowledged  that  he  was  a  sinner,  would  scarcely  be  discovered  from  his  recital  of 
he  answered,  I  am  that  publican.  I  went  on,  the  different  events ;  and  he  has  done  ample 
and  told  him  that  he  must  have  recourse  to  justice  to  the  merits  of  prince  Maurice,  though 
^esus  Christ,  without  whom  there  is  no  sal*  he  had  so  much  personal  cause  of  complaint 
vation.  He  replied*  I  |ilace  all  my  hope  in  against  him.  Tacitus  was  evidently  his  histori- 
Jesus  Christ.  I  began  to  repeat  aloud  in  Gcr-  cal  model;  and  he  not  only  adopted  tlie  spi- 
man  the  prayer  which  begins  *  Lord  Jesus  j'  rit  of  that  writer,  but  imitated  his  style, 
be  followed  me  in  a  very  low  voice  with  his  whence  he  has  fallen  into  his  faults  of  harsh- 
hands  clasped.  When  I  had  done,  I  asked  him  nesa  and  obscurity,  though  not  without  his  bet- 
if  he  understood  me  ?  He  answered,  '  I  under-  ter  qualities-  His  learned  friend  Jerom  Bignon 
stand  very  well.'  1  continued  to  repeat  to  him  so  far  convinced  him  that  his  judgment  in  this 
those  passages  of  the  word  of  God  which  ate  particular  had  been  erroneous,  that  he  began  to' 
commonly  offered  to  the  remembrance  of  dying  recompose  his  History,  but  had  not  time  to 
persons;  and  asking  if  he  understood  me,  he  proceed  fac in  the  task.  Other  writings  coming 
answered,  '  I  heard  your  voice,  but  did  not  un-  under  the  historical  class,  are  two  dissertations 
derst and  what  you  said.'  These  were  his  last  "  On  the  Origin  of  the  American  Nations ;" 
word6:soonafter,heexpiied,  just  at  midnight."  and  a  "  History  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and 
This  event  took  place  on  August  2S1  1645^  ia  Lombuds>"  taJua,  from  Frocopiusj  JomaodcSk 
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tnd  Ather  writers,  with  Latin  translations  -when  hit  reputation^  he  lilted  nnder  the  bannen  of 
wantn),  and  prologomena.  This  last  was  mcMt  no  particular  sect,  but  aimed  at  correcting  the 
as  a  tribute  to  his  adoptive  country  of  Sweden,  excesses  of  atl.  He  was  greatly  attached  to  the 
.  His  great  work  "  On  the  Rights  of  War  and  authority  of  the  early  ages,  and  opposed  the 
Peace,"  was  the  first  attempt  to  systematiae  the  Socinians  and  others  who  appeared  to  hixn  to 
law  of  nations  j  and  Mr.  Mackintosh,  in  bis  depart  from  that  authority.  He  bad  seen  so 
eloquent  introductory  discourse  on  the  study  of  much  of  the  meddling  spirit  of  the  reformed 
this  branch  of  law,  asserts,  that  though  now  clergy,  that  he  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
justly  deemed  imperfect,  it  "  is  perhaps  the  right  in  civil  governors  to  model  ecclesiastical 
most  complete  that  the  world  has  yet  owed,  at  establishments  and  silence  angry  disputations, 
so  early  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  any  science,  At  the  same  time,  ardently  wishing  for  union 
to  the  genius  and  learning  of  one  man."  He  among  Christians,  he  was  desirous  that  artidcft 
also  ably  vindicates  the  author  frcHn  the  charge  of  faith  should  be  few,  and  not  too  strictljr 
of  having  buried  his  matter  under  a  mass  of  au-  drawn.  Hence,  avoiding  explicit  declaration* 
thorities  and  quotations ;  observing,  that  Gro  concerning  doctrinal  pcunts,  he  was  thought  to 
tins  "  was  nor  of  such  a  stupid  and  servile  cast  be  either  wavering  or  indifferent ;  and  lus  ad- 
of  mind  as  to  quote  the  opinions  of  poets,  ora-  vcrgariea  applied  to  him  several  opprobrious 
tors,  historians,  and  philosophers,  as  those  of  epithets,  which  were  directly  contradictory  to 
judges  from  whose  decision  there  was  no  ap-  each  other.  By  way  of  facilitating  that  rcvnioo 
peal ;  but  as  witnesses,  whose  conspiring  testi-  in  the  church  whico  it  is  surprising  that  a  mait 
mony  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  unanimity  of  of  his  discernment  should  have  thought  possible,, 
the  whole  human  race  on  the  great  rules  of  duty,  he  shocked  the  Protestants  by  his  apologies  for 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  morals."  several  of  the  tenets  of  Popery,  and  especiallf 
Mevertheless,  it  may  be  admitted  that  he  has  by  his  attempt  to  refute  the  tution  that  the  pope 
been  too  profuse  in  the  display  of  his  reading}  was  the  antichrist  of  Scripture.  It  only  re- 
and  his  work  is  likewise  liable  to  the  objecdon  main*  to  consider  him  as  an  edkoi  and  aunota- 
of  defects  in  plan  and  method.  Its  best  edirioD  tor  of  ancient  writings,  in  which  walk  some  of 
is  that  of  Barbeyrac,  /tmst.  1720,  to  which  is  his  labours  have  been  alicady  noticed.  He  gave 
subjoined  a  smalt  tract  by  Grorius  **  De  Equi-  an  edition,  with  netes,  of  "  Lucan's  Phatsa- 
tate,  Indulgentia,  &  Facilitate."  lia,"    in   1614,  and  of  "  Tacitus,"  in   1640^ 

As  a  divine,  Grotius  is  popularly  known  by  his  These  were  audiors  perfectly  congenial  to  him  ; 
book  "  On  the  Truthof  the  Christian  Religion,"  and  he  has.  frequently  bit  off  their  sense  in  dif^ 
which  in  its  Latin  form  was  read  all  over  £u-  ficult  passages,  in  a  manner  of  which  a  mero 
rope,  was  translated  into  all  i!s  languages,  and  verbal  critic,  however  learned,  would  never 
even  into  some  of  those  of  the  East  -,  and  still,  have  been  capable.  His  Latin  tetters  composff 
in  our  schools  and  universities,  is  used,  both  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  works.  Some  arc  cri- 
tts  matter  and  language,  in  the  instruction  of  tical,  but  most  are  upon  matters  of  business, 
youth  on  this  important  topic.  He  is  also  which  he  treats  with  extraordinary  ^cility  in  % 
greatly  esteemed  as  a  con>mentator  on  the  Scrip-  dead  language.  We.^hall  not  lengthen  this  ar- 
tures,  in  which  office  he  distinguished  himself  ride  with  the  copious  list  of  all  lus  writings^ 
by  following  the  method  used  by  critics  in  ex-  whi<^  may  be  found  in  Burigny. 
plaining  other  authors ;  viz.  a  comparison  of  Of  the  surviving  sons  of  Grotius,.  the  elder^ 
the  language  and  phraseology  of  the  books  of  C(»lnelius,  and  me  youngest,  DiEnEKic,  fot- 
Scripture  with  those  of  other  writers  of  anti-  lowed  the  profession  of  arms.  The  seconds 
quity,  and  with  itself  in  the  difii:rent  parts.  Peter  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  became  pen-> 
His  hypothesis  concerning  the  prophecies  of  the  sionary  of  Amsterdam  and  d^utyof  the  states- 
Old  Testament  was,  that  the  predictions  of  the  general.  His  brother,  Williau,  was  a  lawyer 
ancient  prophets  were  all  accomplished  in  the  and  a  man  of  leamine,  and  was  the  correspond.- 
events  to  which  they  directly  p(Mnted,  before  the  ent  and  confident  otGrotius  during  his  whole 
coming  of  Christ ',  but  that  in  certain  of  these    life.    Bayit.    BaiUeU    Burign^t  Life  tfGrniuu 

Eredicrions,  especially  in  those  applied  to  Christ  Meshtim.^^, 
y  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is,  GROVE,  Hbnkt,  a  teamed,  English  noun 
besides  the  literal  and  obvious  signification,  a  conformist  divine,  and  eminait  tutor,,  who 
bidden  and  mysterious  sense,  referring  to  the  flourished  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom 
person  and  ministry  of  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  at  Taunton>  in  Somersetshke,  in  the  yxar  1683. 
department  of  controversy,  in  which  he  engaged  He  was  descended  both  by  his  father  and  mo- 
too  much  for  bis  tnUK^mUity,  and  peiliagt  £or    ther  iiom  tiunUies  of  cooaidetable  sef  ute  and 
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Antiquity,  and  which,  for  several  generations,  in  I^ndon,  he  contracted  an  intimacy  and 
had  been  remarkable  for  their  steady  attachment  ^endship  with  several  pergonB  of  merit,  and 
to  religious  liberty  and  the  rights  of  conscience,  among  others  with  the  pious  and  excellent  Dr. 
As  soon  as  he  was  capable  of  receiving  religious  Watts ;  whidi  continued  with  great  mutual , 
iinpressions  his  mind  was  imbued  with  senti-  esteem  till  his  death,  notwithstanding  their  dif- 
tnents  of  piety,  and  formed  to  the  love  of  ^ir-  ference  in  opinion  on  many  points  warmly  con- 
tue.  He  was  naturally  modest  and  benero-  troverted  among  divines.  He  also  embraced  the 
lent,  and  possessed  a  strong  and  lively  sense  of  opportunity  which  his  situation  afforded  him 
.  honour.  Upon  his  being  sent  to  the  grammar  of  hearing  the  most  celebrated  preachers  !□  the 
school,  his  quiclinesa  of  apprehension  and  love  establishment,  as  well  as  among  the  dissenters, 
of  literature  enabled  him  to  make  so  rapid  a  and  endeavoured  to  form  his  own  taste  for  use- 
progress  in  classical  learning,  that  at  the  age  of  ful  pulpit  eloquence  on  a  union  of  the  exccl- 
fourteen  he  was  judged  sufficiently  prepared  for  Icnces  by  which  they  were  respectively  distin- 
entering  on  academical  studies.     His  acquaint-  guished. 

ance  with  the  classics  was  continued  through  After  spending  about  two  years  in  London, 
life,  and  his  relish  for  them  increased  as  his  Mr.  Grove  returned  into  the  country,  and  corn- 
judgment  and  knowledge  of  mankind  improved  ;  menced  the  office  of  a  christian  preacher  with 
the  Latin  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians,  great  reputation.  "  An  exact  judgment,"  says 
and  the  Greek  moralists,  being  ever  his  delight-  Dr.  Amory,  "  a  lively  imagination,  a  warmth 
'  ful  companions.  Mr.  Grove  went  through  a  of  devotion,  and  a  rational  and  animated  repre- 
-  course  of  academical  learning  under  the  rever-  sentation  of  Christianity,  made  his  sermons,  d^ 
end  Mr.  Warren  of  Taunton,  who,  though  bred  livered  by  a  voice  which,,  though  not  strong, 
himself  in  the  old  It^c  and  philosophy,  and  lit-  'was  sweet  and  well  governed,  generally  ad- 
tlc  acquainted  with  the  improrements  of  the  mired.  Tliere  appears  also,  even  in  his  first 
new,  yet  encouraged  his  pupils  in  a  freedom  of  discourse*,  a  larger  stock  of  well-digested  learn- 
enquiry,  and  in  reading  those  books  wiiich  would  ing  than  could  be  expected  at  the  age  of  two- 
best  gratify  a  love  of  truth  and  knowledge,  even  and-twcnty."  Soon  after  his  beginning  to 
when  they  differed  widely  from  those  writers  preach  he  entered  into  the  matrimonial  connec- 
on  whom  he  had  fcnrmcd  his  own  sentiments,  tion  -,  and  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Warren,  in 
By  this  tutor,  who  was  dassed  among  the  mo-  1706,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  a  great  num« 
derate  divines  of  his  time,  he  was  also  encou-  ber  of  ministers  assembled  for  that  purpose,  he 
raged  in  a  liberal  and  fritical  study  of  the  Scrip-  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  tutor  in  the  aca- 
tures,  as  the  best  system  of  theology,  and  the  demy  at  Taunton,  in  conjunction'with  two  other 
standard  by  which  all  others  are  to  be  tried,  gentlemen  of  learning  and  merit.  This  appoint- 
When  Mr.  Grove  had  completed  his  course  of  ment,  which  took  place  when  he  was  only 
philosophy  and  theology  under  Mr.  Warren,  he  twcnty-three  years  of  age,  is  a  strong  proof  of 
.removed  to  London,  and  farther  prosecuted  his  the  hlgfa  sense  which  was  entertained  of  bis 
studies  under  the  instructions  of  the  reverend  early  worth.  The  province  first  assigned  him 
Thomas  Rowe,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related,  was  that  of  ethics  and  pneumatology ;  and  he 
Mr.  Rowe  wag  a  zealous  Cartesian,  which  oc-  immediately  employed  himself  in  composing 
casioned  Mr.  Grove's  examining,  with  parti<  systemsof  each,  which  he  contintially  improved 
cular  exactness,  the  philosophy  of  Descartes :  during  the  course  of  his  laborious  and  useful 
and  though  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  me-  liftf*.  His  undertaking  the  department  of  ethics 
taphysics,  and  still  less  with  his  physics,  yet  he  proved  of  considerable  advantage  to  himself  a< 
thought  the  learned  world  much  indebted  to  a  preacher,  as  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the 
that  great  man  for  breaking  the  yoke  of  Aris-  judgment  and  precision  observable  in  his  valu- 
totle  1  but  it  was  only  in  the  Newtonian  philo-  able  discourses.  Mr.  Grove's  connection  with 
sophy  that  he  could  find  satisfaction  as  to  the  the  academy  rendering  it  necessary  for  him  ta 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  materia]  world,  reside  at  Taunton,  he  preached  for  eigbteea 
Under  this  tutor  ajsg.hc  diligently  applied  him-  years  to  two  small  congregations  in  the  neigh- 
self  to  the  studv  of  the  Hebrew  language ;  in  bourhood  ;  and  though  nis  salary  from  both  did 
wiiidi,  though  his  proficiency  was  not  such  as  not  amount  to  twenty  pounds  a-year,  and  be 
to  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  great  cri-  had  a  growing  family,  yet  he  went  through  his 
tics,  yet  it  was  sufficient  to  quafify  him  for  work  with  cheerfulness  and  unwearied  assidui- 
reading  the  Old  Testament  with  pleasure  in  the  tv,  composing  his  discourses  with  great  attetv> 
original,  and  for  judging  of  the  Strength  of  cri-  non  and  exactness,  and  taking  care  that  they 
ocal  reasonings  upon  it.    While  he  continued  should  be  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  per- 
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tona  of  tKe  meanest  understanding,  while  the3r  but  happily  it  did  not  prove  fatnl  i  and  upon  fWs 
were  calculated  to  please  and  edify  the  most  recovery  he  composed  "  An  Ode,"  which  was 
polite  and  judicious  hearers.  Soon  after  M»,  after*irds  printed,  and  has  been  justly  admired 
Grove  entered  on  the  ofHce  of  tutor,  he  drew  for  the  harmony  of  the  numbers  and  the  ex- 
up,  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils,  a  trc.itise  en-  alt3d  piety  of  the  sentiments, 
titled  "  The  Regulation  of  Diversions,"  which  Amidst  his  various  engagements  as  a  tutor 
was  published  in  1 70B,  in  8vo.  It  was  his  first  and  minister,  Mr.  Grove  did  not  neglect  any  of 
oIFermg  to  the  public,  and  displays  a  solidity  of  the  virtues  of  a  private  Christian.  He  had  a' 
judgment  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  large  stock  of  natural  benevolence,  which  led 
niueh  abore  his  years ;  while  tlic  agreeable  him  to  discharge  every  social  duty  in  the  be<;t 
manner  in  which  it  conveys  advice  renders  it  manner.  Though  his  family  was  growing,  and 
admirably  fitted  to  engage  the  attention  of  that  his  income  from  his  professions  insuflicieut  to. 
age  of  lite,  when  the  ntmd  is  more  particularly  support  it  without  breaking  in  upon  his  paternal 
disposed  to  indulgence  and  pleasure,  and  averse  estate,  yet  he  knew  not  haw  to  refuse  any  call 
to  harsh  instruction.  About  this  time  he  en-  of  charity,  and  was  bountiful  far  beyond  bis  for- 
tcred  into  a  correspondence  with  the  celebrated  tune.  His  great  modesty  and  love  of  retire- 
Cr.  Samuel  Clarke,  on  the  subject  of  the  proof  ment  kept  him^retty  much  out  of  the  way  of 
drawn  by  him  from  our  necessary  idep.s  of  space  public  notice  i  yet  his  uncommon  worth-  would. 
and  duration,  in  his  excellent  discourse  *'  On  not  sufTcr  him  to  remain  wholly  concealed. 
thcBeing  and  Attributes  of  God."  By  this  proof  When  he  preached  occasionally  in  some  of  the 
Mi.  Grove  w.i:;  not  convinced,  and  wrote  to  the  larger  congregations  among  the  dissenters,  he 
doctor  for  satisfaction.  After  an  interchange  of  did  not  fail  of  gaining  numbers  of  admirers 
feveral  letters  on  these  abstruse  subjects,  u'hich  among  the  pious  and  judicious ;  in  consequence 
biled  of  prrxlucing  any  change  in  their  respec-  of  which  he  had  several  invitations  to  places  oL 
tive  opiniqps,  the  dispute  was  dropped,  with  note :  but  he  chose  to  decline  them  all,  from  i 
expressions  of  great  mutual  esteem.  Mr.  love  of  quiet,  liberty,  and  independence,  and 
Grove's  next  offering  to  the  public  consisted  of  from  his  desire  to  pursue  and  enjoy,  with  the 
some  papers  in  the  eighth  volume  of  "  The  leastinterruption  possib1e,thepleasuresof  truth. 
Spectator,"  viz.  Nos.  588,  601,  626,  and  635.  goodness,  and  devotion.  His  aversion  to  en- 
By  these  papers  Mr.  Grove  shewedhimself  well  gage  in  thoHe  angry  disputes,  which,  in  1719 
acquainted  with  the  lively  and  generous  aSec-  and  the  following  year,  produced  violent  divi< 
tions  of  the  human  soul,  as  well  as  its  large' ca-  sions  among  the  dissenters,  vns  another  cir.i 
pachies  for  happiness;  which  he  has  represented  cumstanco  that  rendered  him  more  fond  of  his' 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  inspire  his  readers  retirement.  The  moderation  which  he  dts- 
with  the  most  noble  sentiments,  and  a  desire  to  played  on  this  occasion  exposed  him  to  the 
act  consistently  with  the  dignity  of  their  na-  censures  and  displeasure  of  some  of  his  bre- 
turcs.  The  last  of  these  papers  was  republished  thren,  who  represented  him  to  be  indifFerent  to 
}>y  Dr.  Gibson,  bishop  of  London,  in  the  trea^  the  truths  c^  the  Gospel.  Their  representations, 
tise  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  Addison's  however,  produced  no  change  in  his  conduct, 
"  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion."  In  nor  any  alteration  in  his  firm  conviction  that  the 
the  year  1718,  Mr.  Grovcpublishedhis '*  Essay  interposition  of  the  authority  and  decisioos  of 
towards  a  Demonstration  of  the  Soul's  Immate-  fallible  men  was  an  improper  metiiod  of  deler- 
tiality,"  8vo. ;  in  which  he  chiefly  relies  on  the  mining  controversies  cNf  faith,  or  eiitablishing 
argument  which  Dr.  Clarke  had  urged  in  his  divine  truth.  His  reasons  for  his  conduct  and 
debate  with  Mr.  Collins  About  this  time,  the  conviction  have  been  given  to  the  public,  ia 
reverend  Mr.  Darch,  one  of  his  colleagues,  hav-  "  An  Essay  on  the-  Terms  of  Oirtstian  Com- 
ing resigned  his  part  in  the  direction  of  the  aca-  munion,"  which  is  inserted  among  his  post- 
demy,  Mr.  Grove  wis  obliged  to  renew  and  in-  humous  works.  In  the  year  1713}  at  the  request 
crease  his  acquaintance  with  the  mathematics  of  several  ministers  of  cmifKiKe  among  the  di^ 
ind  natural  philosophy,  and  considerably  to  ex-  senters,  he  published  **  A  Discourse  on  secret 
tend  his  labours  as  tutor.  The  addlti<ffiaj  ap-  Prayer,  in  several  Sermons,  &c."  8vo.  {  is 
plication  which  was  necessary  for  this  purpose  ^hich  l^e  wisdom  atxl  advantage  of  that  prac- 
pipduced  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  his  health,  tice  is  established,  by  very  weighty  and  irresisU 
and  contributed  greatly  to  weaken  a  constitution  ibie  argiunents.  In  1725,  upon  the  death  o£ 
ifhich  wa£  naturally  tender.  In  the  course  of  his  otnei  coadjutw  in  Uie  academy,  the  re- 
iiic  year  hat  mentioned  his  life  was  brought  verend  Mr.  Janxs,  the  depaftmenC  <^  divinitf 
uiboejctiane  danger  by. the  stuck. of  t  fever,   tutor  devolved oa Mr.  Grovci    tbe  dutiet  «f 
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which,  liowever,  he  discharged  With  the  ereatest  Queries  offered  to  the  Consideration  of  those 
ease,  having  constantly  made  all  his  studies  suh-  wKo  think  it  an  I:  jurv  to  Rdigion  to  shew  the 
servient  to  the  establishment  and  illustration  of  Reasonableness  of  it,'  8to.  This  treatise  pve 
the  principal  truths  and  duties  of  religion,  and  great  satisfaction  to  all  cool  and  impartial  think- 
regularly  given,  in  his  preaching,  a  pattern  of  er.^,  and  silenced  objectors  of  a  contrary  de- 
^e  best  manner  of  recommending  them.  He  scription.  In  the  same  year  the  author  pub- 
succeeded  Mt.  James,  likewise,  in  the  pastoral  llshed  "  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Nature 
charge  at  Fulwood,  near  Taunton,  which  he  and  Design  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  i2mo. ;  in 
retained  till  his  death  :  for  though  he  had  seve-  which  the  luhject  is  treated  with  a  plainness, 
ral  invitations  from  London,  and  other  places,  that  renders  it  instructive  to  the  most  common 
during  this  period,  no  persuasions  could  prevail  understanding,  and  a  degree  of  judgment  which 
upon  him  to  quit  his  settlement  with  that  flock,  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
In  the  room  of  Mr.  James,  he  engaged  his  those  who  are  cmtcnted  with  observing  this  ia- 
nephew,  Mr.  Amory,  to  become  his  assistant  stttution  in  its  original  simplicity.  To  a  subae- 
tutor  in  the  academy.  qucnt  edition  he  added  some  "  Devotional  Ex- 

During  the  year  1728,  Mr.  Grove  published  erciscs  relating  to  the  Lord's  Supper,"  which 
two  masterly  single  discourses ;  the  first  of  which  possess  sufficient  warmth  and  animation,  witb- 
was  entitled  "The  Fiiendly  Monitor,"  8vo.  out  degenerating  into  enthusiasm.  In  1734 
and  points  out  some  of  the  errors  and  impcrfec-  Mr.  Grove  published,  without  his  name,  a  tret- 
tions  in  the  conduct  of  Christians^  by  which  tise  entitled,  "  Wisdom  the  first  Spring  of  Ac^ 
they  lessen  both  their  own  reputation  and  that  tion  in  the  Daty,"  8vo.  {  in  whlcD  he  endca- 
of  religion ;  and  the  other  entitled  **  The  Fear  vours  to  prove,  that  die  moral  perfcctionB  of 
of  Death,  as  a  natural  Passion,  considered,  both  God,  as  well  as  moral  virtue  and  goodness  in 
with  Respect  to  the  Grounds  of  it  and  the  Re-  man,  are  founded  in  the  unalterable  relations  of 
medies  against  it,"  8vo>  His  next  publication  things,  and  the  essential  fitness  or  unfitness  of 
appeared  m  1730,  and  was  entitled  "The  Evi-  actions  and  dispositions  arising  hence.  This 
dencc  of  our  Saviour's  Resurrection  considered,  performance  received  great  applause  from  the 
with  the  Improvement  of  this  important  Doc-  ablest  judges  of  writings  of  this  nature,  cvem 
trine,"  8vo. ;  which  was  much  read,  and  de-  among  those  who  mamtained  very  different, 
servedly  admired,  not  only  on  account  of  its  ex-  schemes  from  that  of  the  author.  The  last 
hibiting  the  arguments  usually  urged  for  that  piece  of  Mr.  Grove's  which  we  have  to  specif 
erand  fact  in  an  advantageous  light,  but  because  was  published  in  1736,  and  entitled*'  A  Dtt- 
it  advanced  several  new  thoughts  on  that  sub-    course  concerning  Saving  Faitli,  with  five  Wfe- 

{ect,  o£  considerable  weight  and  irnportance.  ditations  on  several  Heads  of  Practical  Reli- 
n  the  same  year  he  published  "Some  Thoughts  gion,"  lamo.  In  this  treatise  the  author  has 
concerning  the  Proof  of  a  Future  State  from  not  only  with  great  clearness  represmted  th* 
Reason,  occasioned  by  a  Discourse  of  the  Re-  Scripture  notion  of  faith,  and  rescued  it  from 
vercnd  Joseph  Halict,  junior,  on  the  same  Suh-  enthueiastical  or  contradictory  interpretations  } 
ject,"  8vo.  Mr.  Hallet's  discourse  was  in-  but  in  an  able  manner  shewn  the  reasons  whv 
tended  to  shew  the  impossihillty  of  proving  a  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  <rften  speak 
future  state  by  the  tight  of  nature ;  to  whose  of  faith  as  a  great  part  of  religion,  and  some- 
reasonings  Mr.  Grove's  treatise  was  designed  as  times  as  in  a  manner  the  whole  of  it  About 
an  answer.  Mr.  Hallct  afterwards  published  a  this  time  Mr.  Grove  met  with  a  severe  trial  of 
reply  to  this  answer;  which  determined  Mr.  bis  fortitude  and  christian  resignation  in  the  lost 
Grove,  with  whom  this  was  a  favourite  sub-  of  his  wife,  under  peculiarly  s^ictive  circum- 
ject,  aud,  as  he  apprehended,  of  the  last  im-  stances ;  a  nervous  disorder,  to  which  she  had 
portance  for  the  vindication  of  the  moral  go-  been  a  long  time  subject,  having  prevailed  to 
vemment  of  God,  to  review  the  debate ;  but  he  distraction,  and  terminated  in  her  deadi.  He 
-  did  not  live  to  complete  his  design.  Some  ex-  did  not  long  survive  her,  hut  fell  a  victim  to  the 
presrions  in  the  piece  of  our  author's  last  men-  attack  of  a  fever  in  February,  1737-8,  in  the 
rioned,  representmg  the  usefulness  of  reason  in  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  deeply  regretted  by 
religion,  having  excited  the  clamour  of  certain  all  the  wise  and  good  wno  knew  him. 
divines  who  possessed  more  zeal  than  judg-  To  the  particulars  already  mentioned  cor* 
mcnt;  to  satisfy  them,  if  possible,  that  reason,  ceming  the  character  of  Mr.  Grove  we  have  to 
of  which  they  were  so  much  afiraid,  was- in  add,  that  it  v» as  in  every  point  of  view  respect 
leaUty  the  best  friend  to  the  Gospel,  Mr.  Grove  able,  amiable,  and  excellent.  His  learning  and 
piMiabed,  ID  1732,  widwiit  his  oamci  **  Some   |(iu)wled{|e  were  very  vvwtu  and  fxtcouvc  i  bU 
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judgment  quick  and  solid ;  and  his  im^ination 
stioQg  and  UveJy.  By  a  happy  union  of  thesQ 
qualities,  he  was  enabled  to  think  and  write 
clearly  and  justly,  ai)d  to  rcprcscDt  truth  and 
virtue  in  the  most  engaging  light.  His  piety 
was  warm  and  elevated,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
rational,  modest,  and  unaffected.  Hi.';  benevo- 
lence and  christian  charity  were  unbounded. 
He  was  a  sincere  and  firm  friend,  an  agreeable, 
instructive,  and  polite  companion,  and  affable 
and  obligiHg  in  his  behaviour  to  all.  He  look- 
ed upon  cheerfulness  of  temper  as  a  kind  of 
habitual  gratitude  to  the  Autiior  of  his  being, 
and  a  proper  acknowledgment  of  his  infinite 
goodness  ;  and  while  be  paid  this  tribute  him- 
self, encouraged  all  about  him  to  pay  it  like- 
'wise.  He  was  strialy  temperate  with  regard 
to  sensual  gratifications;  enteitained  a  high 
sense  of  justice,  honour,  and  virtue;  ajid  de- 
tpised  all  artifice,  cunning,  and  dissimulation. 
In  lihort,  so  unblemished  was  his  moral  charac- 
ter, that  even  they  who,  on  account  of  a  diver- 
sity of  religious  sentiments,  were  his  adversaries, 
could  not  but  reverence  his  amiable  and  uniform 
goodness  )  and  the  utmost  that  they  could  ob- 

t'ect  against  him  was,  that  he  would  think  for 
timself  in  i^liglon,  and  spsak  what  he  thought' 
in  all  matters  of  importance,  though  it  might 
not  always  agree  with  some  human  standards, 
which  ignorance  and  prejudice  had  exalted  to 
little  less  than  divine.  For,  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  he  acknowledged  Christ  alone  for  his 
master,  and  his  authority  alone  was  sacred  with 
him,  as  coming  from  the  source  of  truth,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  confirmation  of  the  Most 
High.  We  have  already  observed,  that  as  a 
preacher  Mr.  Grove  was  justly  admired  and  es- 
teemed; and  that  he  possessed  talents  which 
enabled  him  to  reach  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  he 
would  never  address  their  passions,  till  he  had 
convinced  their  judgment,  nor  ever  attempt  to 
raise  the  passions  higher  than  the  most  sober 
reason  would  approve.  Tlie  contrary  practice 
he  thought  productive  of  much  mischievous  ef- 
fect, leading  men  to  place  the  chief  part  of 
their  religion,  not  in  substantial  goodness,  but 
in  sudden  warm  impressions  produced  they 
scarcely  iSiew  how  or  why,  and  vanishing  with- 
out any  lasting  beneficial  effect  upon  the  temper 
and  conduct.  As  a  tutor,  Mr.  Grove  was  for 
free  philosophy,  as  well  as  for  a  scripture  creed. 
He  did  not,  therefore,  implicitly  submit  his  un- 
derstanding to  any  man,  but  was  solely  deter- 
mined by  evidence.  As  he  began  life  with  ex- 
ercising a  free  and  impartial  enquiry  after  truth, 
so  he  continued  it  to  the  end ;  never  thinking 
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himself  too  old  to  leum,  or  so  wis«  u  that  hi 
did  not  desire  to  be  wiser.  He  confined  him- 
self Co  no  system  in  divinity,  but  directed  his 
pupils  to  the  best  writers  on  the  grsat  principles 
and  evidences  of  religion,  natural  and  revealed* 
With  regard  to  the  chief  controversies  which 
had  divided  the  christian  world,  he  recommend- 
ed an  impartial  examination  of  the  most  valued 
treatises  on  both  sides ;  and  then,  in  the  freest 
conversation,  talking  aver  the  subject  of  each 
lecture  vitl)  the  students,  encouraged  them  to 
propose  their  doubts  and  objections  without  re- 
serve, and  studied  to  promote  in  their  minds  an 
impartial  love  of  truth,  and  the  greatest  mod^ 
ration  and  charity  tovrards  all  enquirers  after  it, 
how  widely  soever  they  might  differ  from  tbera. 
The  reputation  which  he  acquired  by  making  it 
his  constant  concern  thus  to  inspire  his  pupils 
with  a  love  of  truth,  virtue,  liberty,  and  ge- 
nuine religion,  without  violent  attachments  or 
prejudices  in  favour  of  any  party  of  Chiistians, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  his  uacoounbn  abili- 
ties, learning,  and  probity,  induced  several 
gentlemen  of  the  estaUishment  to  place  their 
sons  under  his  care ;  and  the  many,  persons  t^ 
distinguished  merir  in  the  learned  professions, 
but  chiefly  in  divinity,  who  were  formed  under 
him,  were  honourable  evidences  of  the  wisdom 
and  success  of  his  plan  of  education,  and  justly 
caused  his  premature  death  to  be  lamented,  as 
occasioning  a  real  loss  to  the  world.  In  the 
year  1740  Mr.  Amoiy  published  Mr.  Grovcs's 
"  Posthumous  Works,"  in  four  volumes  8vo.  i 
in  1742  two  additional  volumes  of  his  "  Ser^ 
mons;"  in  1747,  a  "republication  of  the  pieces 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  narrative,  with  the 
addition  of  some  "  Sermon's,"  "  Charges"  at 
ordinations,  &c.  in  four  volumes  8vo. ;  and  in 
1749,  his  "  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  ia 
two  volumes  8vo.,  with  additions  by  the  editor, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  explained  in  the 
Preface.  Eiog.  Britan.  PrefaceioGrov/t  Poah. 
WBrkt.     Brit.  Bhg.—M. 

GRUTER,  John  (Latin  Janui  GruttrusJ, 
an  eminent  critic,  was  the  son  of  a  burgomaster 
of  Antwerp,  who  was  obliged,  in  the  troubles 
of  his  country,  to  take  refuge  in  England.  He 
married  an  Englishwoman,  and  returned  to 
Antwerp  when  the  United  States  had  taken  pos- 
session of  it.  John  was  born  in  i;€o,  and  at 
the  age  of  seven  accompanied  his  parents  back 
to  England.  He  received  his  first  education 
under  hie  mother,  who  was  a  mistress  of  vari- 
ous languages,  ancient  and  modem.  He  stu- 
died for  some  years  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  thence  was  sent  to  Leyden,  for  the 
study  of  jurisprudence ;  hut  although  he  took 
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his  degrees  in  law,  he  attached  himself  solely 
to  police  literature,  and  at  an  early  age  publish- 
ed works  on  criticism.  Having  travelled  into 
Germany,  he  was  offered  the  professorship  of 
History  in  the  university  of  Wittembcrg,  by 
Christian  duke  of  Saxony,  which  he  accepted. 
But  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  the  govern- 
ment requiring  from  all  the  professors  aubscrip- 
tion  to  a  formulary  of  doctrine  as  the  condition 
of  holding  their  places,  Gruter  preferred  resign- 
ation to  compliance.  He  alleged  that  he  had 
never  read  the  book  to  which  his  assent  was  de- 
manded i  and  that  it  would  be  eitremc  temerity 
in  him  to  approve  what  he  had  not  examined. 
This  delicacy  was  the  more  meritorious  in  him, 
as  he  troubled  himself  little  about  theological 
coat  rovers  ies,  so  as  to  have  incurred  the  charge 
of  indifierence  in  rehgion  ;  yet  that  this  charge 
was  ill  founded,  he  proved  afterwards  by  the 
refusal  of  a  desirable  settlement  at  Padua,  be- 
cause he  could  not  enjoy  the  public  exercise  of 
his  religion.  He  next  taught  for  some  time  at 
Rostock,  and  was  in  the  sequel  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors at  Heidelberg,  where  he  had  the  direc- 
tion of  itH  famous  library.  At  the  sack  of  this 
city  by  Tilly,  in  1622,  he  suffered  the  loss  of 
his  own  library  worth  twelve  thousand  gold 
crowns,  together  with  most  of  his  other  pro- 
perty. He  had  previously  retired  to  Bretten  to 
the  nouse  of  a  son-in-law.  When  affairs  were 
somewhat  settled  in  the  Palatinate,  he  took  a 
<ountry-house  near  Heidelberg,  whence  he  oc- 
casionally made  visits  to  that  town.  He  died 
at  Bcrthclden,  in  its  vicinity,  in  September, 
1627,  having  upon  his  death-bed  received  an 
invitation  to  the  Greek  and  History  professor- 
ship at  Groningen.  Grutur  was  four  times 
married,  and  appears  to  have  borne  the  loss  of 
his  wives  with  learned  resignation.  He  was, 
indeed,  by  character  a  thorough  scholar ;  in- 
different to  gain,  readily  lending  his  m^ney 
upon  inadequate  security,  liberal  io  alms,  and 
serene  under  misfortunes.  Study  was  his  sole 
passion,  and  few  men  have  pursued  it  more  la- 
boriously. He  passed  whole  days,  and  great 
part  of  the  nights,  at  his  books,  and  in  a  stand- 
ing posture  whether  writing  or  reading.  A 
vast  number  of  works  "w-erc  the  fruit  of  this  in- 
dustry, and  it  is  said  that  seldom  a  month 
passed  without  a  publication  from  him.  There 
was,  scarcely  a  Greek  or  Latin  author  of  anti- 
quity which  he  did  not  illustrate  by  his  notes 
and  comments.  Of  his  works  the  principal  are 
"  A  Collection  of  ancient  Inscriptions,"  folio, 
1601,  since  greatly  augmented  by  Grsevius : 
*'  Suspicionum  Lib.  IX,"  1591,  containing 
emeadations  and  explanations  of -many  writers; 


"  Lampas  seu  Fax  Artium,  he.  Thesaurus 
Criticus,"  six  volumes  8vo.;  this  is  a  digested 
collection  of  the  treatises  of  various  learned  cri- 
tics :  "  Delici^E  Poetarum  Gallorum,  Italorum, 
Bclgarum,  German orum,  Hungaricorum,  Sco- 
tOTum,  Danorum,"  eighteen  volumes :  "  Flo- 
lilegium  Magnum;"  *'  Chronicon  Chronico- 
rum:"  "  Historic  Augusta  Scriptores,"  fol. 
not.  varior.     Bajh.     Moreri- — A. 

GRTN^US,  StMON,  a  learned  German 
professor  of  philosophy,  philology,  and  divini- 
ty, in  the  sixteenth  century,  «'as  the  son  of  % 
Suabian  farmer,  and  bom  at  Veripgen,  in  the 
county  of  Hohenzollem,  in  the  year  1493.  As 
he  discovered  an  early  inclination  for  learning, 
he  was  at  first  placed  in  a  school  at  his  native, 
town,  whence  he  was  afterwards  sent  to  Pfort- 
sheim,  where  he  had  for  tutors  Gerbelius  and 
Simler,  at  that  time  celebrated  for  their  success 
in  instructing  young  persons  in  literature  and 
science.  In  this  seminary  Melancthon  was 
his  fellow- student,  with  whom  he  contracted  an 
intimacy  and  friendship  which  lasted  during  his 
life.  From  Pfortsheim  he  went  for  further  im- 
provement to  Vienna,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  master  in  philosophy,  and  after- 
wards appointed  to  the  professorship  of  the 
Greek  language.  From  this  situation  he  re- 
moved to  Buda,  in  Hungary,  where  for  some 
years  he  filled  the  post  of  rector  of  the  seminary 
in  that  city.  But  having  before  this  embraced 
the  protestant  religion,  he  was  exposed  to  many 
dangersfrom  the  persecmionsof  the  bigottcd Ca- 
tholics, particularly  at  Buda,  where,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  monks,  hi;  was  committed  to 
prison.  Through  the  intercession  of  the  Hun- 
garian nobility,  hovrever,  he  obtained  his  li- 
berty, and  retired  to  Wittemberg,  where"  he 
found  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  held  re- 
peated conferences  with  them  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  on  other  topics.  Upon  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  he  was  sent  for  by  Lewis 
elector  Palatine,  who  in  ihe  year  1523  gave  hin> 
the  appointment  of  Greek  profe9<;or  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg.  In  this  situation  he  con- 
tinued lill  the  year  1529,  when,  at  the  pcisua- 
fiion  of  OL-colampadius,  he  accepted  of  an  in- 
vimion  from  the  magistrates  of  Basil,  to  under- 
take the  othce  of  professor  in  the  university  of 
that  place.  Here  he  taught  philosophy  and 
theology,  with  great  reputation ;  and  besides 
reading  lectuies  on  several  authors  of  note,  en- 
tered into  a  particular  explanation  of  the  Epistle 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans.  In  the  year  1531 
he  t»ok  a  journey  Into  England,  chicily  for  the 
sake  of  examining  the  libraries  in  this  country; 
and  as  he  brought  with  him  a  strong  rccom- 
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mendatory  letter  from  his  friend  Erasmus,  he 
was  received  in  the  kindest  manner  by  the  lord 
chancellor  sir  Thomas  More,  who,  notwith- 
standing their  difference  in  religious  principles, 
took  him  into  his  house,  and  made  him  his 
constant  companion.  He  likewise  defrayed  all 
his  cxpeaceS)  and  sent  him  to  Oxford  with  such 

,  powerful  recommendations  to  the  heads  of  the 
university,  that  he  had  free  access  to  all  the 
public  libraries,  and  was  permitted  to  take  away 
with  him  some  MSS,  of  Proclus,  of  which  sir 
fliomas  More  afterwards  made  him  a  present. 
In  the  year  1534,  on  the  invitation  of  Hulderic, 
prince  of  Wirtemberg,  he  undertook,  together 
with  others,  the  reformadon  of  the  churdi  and 
seminary  at  iubingen;  but  in  1536  he  re- 
turned again  to  Basil,  where  he  received  the 
last  breach  of  his  friend  Erasmus.  In  the  year 
1540  he  was  associated  with  Melancthon,  Ca- 
pito,  Bucer,  Calvin,  and  others,  for  the  cele- 
brated conferences  at  Worms  ;  and  in  1541  he 
died  of  the  plague  at  Basil,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight.  He  was  a  proficient  in  the  Latin,  Greek, 

.  and  Hebrew  languages,  anikis  classed  by  Mel- 
chiorAdamin  thehighestrankof  thephilologcrs, 
philosophers,  and  divines  of  his  time.  His 
piety  and  virtues  are  also  commended  in  as  ex- 
alted terms  as  his  great  acquirements.  He  cer- 
tainly was  a  learned  and  very  industrious  man, 
and  rendered  considerable  service  to  the  repub- 
lic of  letters.  He  was  the  first  who  published 
the  "Almagest"  of  Ptolemy,  in  Greek,  1538, 
to  which  he  added  a  Preface  concerning  the  use 
to  be  made  of  that  author's  doctrine.  He  tike- 
wise  published  "  Euclid,"  in  Greek,  with  a 
Preface,  1533;  and  "The  "Works  of  Plato," 
with  some  "  Commentaries  of  Proclus,"  in 
1534.  He  retouched  the  Latin  version  of  Pla- 
to, by  Marsilius  Ficinus  i  wrote  "  The  Life  of 
Oecolampadius ;"  commentaries  "  On  the  Eight 

.  Books  of  the  Topics  of  Aristotle,"  "  Justin," 
"  Julius  Pollux,"  &c.  For  a  particular  ac- 
count of  his  translations,  prefaces,  and  other 
writings,  the  curious  reader  may  consult  the 
abridgment  of  Gesn^r's  "  Bibliotheca  Univer- 
salis."     £ay/e,      Afelchisr.  Adam.    Vtt.    Germ. 

.Phil.     Mcrtri^M. 

GRYNJEUS,  John-James,  grand-nephew 
of  the  preceding,  aud  a  learned  professor  of 
history  and  divinity,  was  born  at  Bern,  where 
his  father  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 

-  in  the  year  1540.  Afterhaving  been  instructed 
in  classical  learning  by  his  father,  he  prosecuted 
his  academical  studies  at  Basil,  with  commend- 
able diligence  and  improvement;  and  in  the 
year  1559  was  ordained  deacon,  in  which  ca- 

-  pacity  he  ofiiciated  at  Rotclen  till  the  year  1 563, 


when  his  father  was  nominated  pastor  of  the 
church  in  that  town.  He  now  went  for  the 
sake  of  farther  improvement  to  Tubingen,  where 
in  the  year  1564  he  was  adn^itted  to  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  divinity.  In  the  following 
year  he  succeeded  his  father  as  pastor  of  Rotc- 
len,  where  he  chieSy  divided  his  time  between 
the  duties  of  that  office,  and  the  superintend- 
ence of  different  editions  of  the  fathers,  and 
other  works,  which  were  issued  from  the 
presses  of  Basil.  When  the  business  relative  to 
the  famous  Fsrm  of  Concord  was  agitated  in 
Germany,  he  incurred  the  odium  of  some  of 
his  brctliren  who  were  zealous  advocates  for  tt, 
by  refusing  to  subscribe  to  It,  as  he  did  also  by 
excepting  against  the  doctrine  of  the  more  rigid 
Lutherans  concerning  the  ubiquity,  or  omnipre- 
sence, of  the  man  Jesus.  This  circumstance  in- 
duced him  the  more  readily  to  accept  of  an  in- 
vitadon  which  he  received  in  the  year  1575,  to 
occupy  the  chair  of  professor  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament at  Basil,  which  he  filled  for  nine  years 
with  great  celebrity,  during  which  period  he 
guned  a  number  of  proselyteB  and  patrons  to 
the  theological  system  of  the  reformed  church, 
among  the  scholars  who  were  sent  to  study  un- 
der hun  from  the  most  distant  countries.  At 
the  same  time  he  sustained  the  rank  of  super- 
intendent of  the  churches  in  the  maiquisate  of 
Baden,  to  which  a  pension  was  annexed  by  the 
margrave.  In  the  year  1684,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  discipline  of  the  reformed  church 
in  the  Palatinate  by  the  elector  John  Caslmir, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  remove  to  Heidelberg, 
where  for  nearly  two  years  he  filled  the  posts  of 
professor  of  history  and  of  sacred  literature.  He 
returned  to  Basil,  however,  in  the  year  1686, 
where  during  his  absence  he  was  chosen  princi- 
pal minister  of  the  city,  upon  the  death  of  Sul- 
cer ;  with  which  charge  were  connected  those 
of  professor  of  history  and  theology  in  the  uni- 
versity. He  conducted  himself  in  these  em- 
ployments greatly  to  the  sadsfaction  of  the 
church  at  Basil,  as  well  as  to  the  improvement 
of  those  who  studied  under  him.  Four  rimes 
he  was  chosen  rector  of  that  seminary,  and  fre- 
quently dean.  He  was  also  repeatedly  deputed 
to  the  synods  which  were  held  in  different  cities 
in  Switzerland,  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
reformed  church,  in  which  he  took  a  leading 
part,  and  by  his  influence  and  discretion  contri- 
buted to  promote  peace  and  harmony  among  the 
discordant  religious  pardes.  For  the  last  five 
years  of  his  !i^  he  was  totally  blind,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intensity  with  which  he  had  ap- 
plied to  hij  literary  and  professional  labours. 
He  died  in  1617,  iu  the  sixty-sCTenlh  year  of 
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bis  Bge.  He  vu  the  author  of  numerous  illug' 
trative  notes  to  the  works  of  **  Eusebius," 
**  Origcn,"  and  "  Irenxus  j"  "  An  Epitome  of 
the  Bible;"  "  Outlines  of  Theology  ;"  "  Expo- 
litions"  of  some  of  the  Pnlm,  and  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Haggai,  Jonah,  Habakknk,  Obadi- 
ah,  and  the  first  five  chapters  of  Daniel ;  "  A 
Commenmy"  on  the  first  ten  chapters  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew ;  "  Critical  Remarks" 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  Rrrnian*)  the  Cslossians, 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  first  and  second  Epistles 
«f  St.  John  1 "  An  Ecclesiastical  History  \  ■ "  A 
Chronology  of  the  Evangelic  History,"  theolo- 
gical *'  Problems,"  "  T*»e8,"  "  Disputations," 
&C.  Mtlchur.  Adam.  Fit.  Germ.  Thicl.  Mo- 
rtri.—M. 

GRTPHIUS,  Chhistiam,  was  bom  at 
Fnuenstadt  in  Silesia,  in  1649.  His  father, 
Anbhbw,  was  a  celebrated  German  dramatic 
writer. ,  Christian  became  professor  of  elo- 
qoencC  at  Breslau,  in  1674,  and  was  made  prin- 
cipal and  professor  of  the  Magdalen  college,  in 
the  same  city,  in  iti86,  and  afterwards,  I'iIitb- 
rian.  He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  erudi- 
tion, and  possessed  a  number  of  languagei,  an- 
cient and  modern.  He  died  in  lyotj,  having 
fust  before  he  eipired,  caused  to  be  perfonned 
m  his  Camber  a  piece  of  poetry  of  his  own,  set 
to  music,  expressive  of  the  tionsolatioa  received 
by  the  dying  from  meditating  on  the  death  of 
Oirist.  Hie  principal  works  are,  *'  Poems  in 
Oerman,"  Svo.,  much  esteemed ;  "  A  History 
«(  the  Orders  of  Knighthood,"  in  German, 
Svo.  i  **  A  Treatise  on  u»e  Origin  and  Progress 
of  the  German  Language,"  8to.  ;  **  Discertatio 
ie  Scriptoribus  Historiam  Sseculi  XVII.  'A' 
lostrantibus,*'  Svo.  He  also  wrote  in  the 
Lripeic  Jouma).     Mereri.    N*uv.  Diet.  Hut. 

GR'!I^HrUS,  Sebastiin,  a  learned  printer 
of  the  siatecnth  century,  was  a  native  of  Reut- 
fingen  in  Suabia.  He  settled  at  Lyons,  and  ob- 
tained great  rcpntation  for  the  beauty  and  accu- 
ncy  of  his  im^ssions.  He  was  himself  well 
acquainted  wtm  the  learned  languages,  and  em- 
ployed men  of  erudition  as  his  conrectors.  Con- 
rod  Gesner  and  Julias  fk^gcr  have  both  ad- 
dressed him  in  terms  of  great  commendation. 
One  of  his  finest  books  is  a  Lann  Bible,  in  two 
Tolnotes  Mm,  1550,  printed  in  the  largest 
types  then  seen.  He  alt>o  prmted  Greek  and 
Hebrew  excellently.  He  died  in  i;56,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three.  His  son  Antony,  who 
•nccredcd  him,  supported  the  reputation  of  the 
Ofice.     Say/e.^A. 

GUADAGNOLI,  Philip,  an  Italian  monk 
Md  learned  Oriental  sctu^r  who  flourished  in 
An  Kventeenth  ceatury,  was  bom  at  Magliano, 


in  the  farther  Abruzzo,  about  the  year  1596. 
When  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  be  en- 
tered among  the  regular  clerks  minors,  and 
made  his  profession  at  iiome  in  i6iz>  His 
genius  led  him  to  the  study  of  languages,  to 
which  he  devoted  himself  with  such  ardour,  that 
he  became  a  proficient  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Persian,  and  Arabic  tongues, 
but  chiefly  excelled  in  the  last.  The  greatest 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  translating  books 
from  that  language,  or  in  writing  works  in  it, 
to  fnciliute  the  learning  of  it  to  others.  He 
filled  with  reputation  the  chair  of  professor  of 
Arabic  and  Chaldee  in  the  college  of  Wisdom ; 
and  in  proof  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  former  language,  pronounced  an  oration  in 
it  before  queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  in  the 
year  1656.  In  consequence  of  a  petition  pre- 
sented to  pope  Urban  Vfll.,  by  some  eastern 
bishops,  that  they  might  be  furuished  with  a 
correct  Arabic  version  of  the  whole  Bible,  the 
coUege  dt  prapagMih  fiiU  determined  to  comply 
with  their  desire,  and  fixed  upon  the  archbishop 
of  Damascus,  andtfather  Guadagnoli,  to  under- 
take that  weighty  task ;  but,  after  a  short  time, 
the  principal  labour  of  the  work  devolved  on  the 
latter,  who  had  some  stdmrdinate  assistants. 
This  grand  design  almost  wholly  employed  bitn 
for  twenty-seven  years,  and  was  not  completed 
before  1649.  While  he  was  engaged  on  it,  he 
regularly  gave  an  account,  twice  a-wcek,  of  the 
ptogress  which  he  had  made,  to  a  congregatioa 
assembled  for  that  purpose.  This  translation 
was  not  published,  however,  till  some  yean 
after  the  author's  death,  wlicn  it  made  Its  ap- 
pearance at  Rome  in  1671,  in  three  volumes 
folio.  In  the  year  163 1  father  Guadagndli 
published  "  Apologia  pro  Religione  Christiana," 
&c.  4to.,  m  answer  to  the  objections  of  Ahmed 
Ben  Zin  Alabedin,  a  learned  Persian.  That 
author  had  met  with  a  religious  treatise  pub- 
lished by  a  Spaniard,  entitled  <*  The  Tme 
Looking.glaAS  ■"  to  which  he  wrote  am  answer 
in  his  native  tcmgue,  entitled  "  The  Polisher  of 
the  Looking-glass,"  and  added  these  words  to 
the  end  of  his  book,  "  Let  the  pope  answer  it." 
This  book  being  brought  to  Rome  in  1615^ 
pope  Urban  VIII.  ordered  Guadagneli  to  refute 
it ;  which  he  did  with  so  much  success  in  U>e 
"  Apologia"  above  mentioned,  diat  the  Per- 
sian, to  whom  it  was  sent,  was  induced  by  it 
to  renounce  the  Mahometan  faith,  and  to  bC' 
come  a  7.ealous  advocate  tot  the  christian  leU- 
gion  which  he  had  ibrmerty  opposed.  Tltis 
apology  father  Guadagnoii  published  in  Arabic* 
in  1637.  He  also  wrote  another  work  in  Ara- 
bic, entitled  "  Considerations  against  the  Ma- 
hometan Religion,"  which  was  printed  at  Rome 
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in  1649,  ^"'^  '^  emblo^ed  In  shewing  that  the  Mark,  mitAikt,  thtt  Adtsof  th«  Apostles,  anA 

Koran  ii  a  men!  rhapiiody  of  imposturei  aii<l  th«  Epistle  to  ehe  Romxns)  ttifTerent  treatises 

falsehoods.     Besides  the   articles   abbve  men'-  in  ghimmiir,  the  twlles^tetrres,  aiitl  history,  of 

tioncd,  he  published  at  Rome,  in  164a,  a  veif  whidt  we  hav«  not  seen  the  titles ;  trHn^ationt 

methodical  grammar  of  the  Arabic  languase,  of   "  Julius  Pollux,''    and  the  "  Sermons  of 

entitled  "  Breves  Institutiones  LingUK  Arabi*  'I'hcodoret  on  Providence  ;"  "  Homilies  on  the 

,    cse,"  folio ;  and  he  had  also  compiled  a    die-  Book  of  Esther,"    &c.     Melchii>r.  jfd/im.  Fit' 

lionarf  in  that  language,  whit:h  he  left  behind  Germ.  Tbitl.       Mortri.     Saxii    Onemait.  Pars 

him  in  MS.    He  died  at  Rome  in  tlw  yean  656.  ///. — M. 

Bayie,  -with  the  Supplttntmatj  Ankle  in  the  Gen.  .    GOARIN,  Petbr,  a  learned  French  bene- 

Dict.    Nauv.  Diet.  Hii(,~H.  dtctine  monk  of  the  congregition  of  St.  Mauri 

GUAGNINI,  Alexander,  born  at  Verona  vas  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  in  the  year 

in  1538,  vras  naturalised  in  Poland,  and  died  1678.     When  he  w^s  eighteen  years  of  ajje  he 

at  Cracow  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.    He  wrote  took  the  vows,  and  became  such  a  proficient  in 

"  Sarmatise  Europen  Descripuo,"  1581,  folio,  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  langmges,  that  he  waA 

a  rare  and  much  esteemed  work  i  and  published  appointed  professor  of  diem  jfi  the  seminary  be- 

**  Rcmm  Pokmicarum  Scriptores,"  three  vo-  longing  to  his  order.  He  died  at  Paris,  \n  r739> 

lunicE  Svo.,  1584*  of  whi<^  the  first  rolume  in  the  monutery  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres,  of 

is  a  ctMDpeadium  oi  the  Chronicles  of  Poland,  which  he  was  librarian)  when  he  was  about 

Ntuv.  Diet.  Hitt. — A.  *fty-one  years  of  age.     He  was  the  author  of 

-    GUALDO-FRIORATO,     Galbazzo,    a  ••  A  Hebrew  Grammar,"  ptiblislted  in  Latin  at 

writer  of  history,  was  boro  of  a  noUe  family  at  Paris,  in  two  volumes  4(0.,  1724  and   1718.. 

Vicenza,  in  1606.     He  becasK  historiographer  In  the  ptoposaJs  for  ihis  work  which  he  present* 

to  the  emptor,  and  died  in  1678.     He  wrote  «d  to  t^c  public,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  first 

ia  Itatiant  "  The  History  of  the  Wars  of  F«r«  volume,  he  attacked  .with  much  severity  the  ce* 

dinand  II.andllL,  from  1630  to  1640,"  folio:  Mrraied  Masclef's  grsmmarfor  leeching  Hfr* 

that  of  "  The 'l>oHbles  of  Fraoce,  from  1648  btew  according  to   a  new    method,    without 

to  1(554,  with  the  Continuation  of  th«  War  be*  points.    To  his  remarks  that  Hebraist  publish' 

tween  the  two  Crowns :"  that  of  "  Tlie  Mi-  ed  a  short  reply  in  the  year  1 724.     In  the  pre- 

nistry  of  Cardiital  Mazarin,"   three  vohimes  iacc  to  father  Guarin's  second  volume,  a  re- 

I amo. :"  A  Relation  of  the  Peace  of  d»e  Py*  jeiiider  appeared  to   father   Masclef's   replyj 

renees}"  and  "  The  History  of  the  Emperor  which  was  followed  by  a  new  defence  of  Mus- 

JLcopoW,"  three  volumes  fftlio.     Theae  wofks  cW'S  method  by  fsthe*  De  la  B I etterie,  printed 

arc  agreeably  written,  and  had  success  at  the  in  the  edition  of  Masclef's  grammar,  published 

time,  but  their  want  of  accuracy  and  fidelity  atParisin  1730,  after  the  death  of  Uie  author, 

bas-rendered  them  of  little  esiimatioa.    MerirL  in  two  volumes  410.     Father  Guarin  had  also 

^iraboicbi. — A.  employed  much  labour  on  the  composition  of 

GUALTERU3,     Rodolphos,     a   learned  "  A  Hebrew  Lexicon,"  which  did  not  make  its 

Swiss  divine,  was  b<wn  at  Zurich,  in  the  year  appearance  till  many  years  after  the  author's 

1519.     He  punued  his  studies  in  his  native  death.     It  was  efrtitlcd  "  Lexicon  Hcbraicum 

place,  and  became  eminent  for  his  acquaitttanoe  fc  ChBld«o..biblicHm,  in  quo  non  solum  Voces 

with  the  learned  languages,  the  belies-lettreE,  primigenise,  seu  radicales,  venim  etiam  deriVa* 

history,  and  more  particularijr  theology,  to  the  dvse,  cum  omnibus  earum  Accidentibus,  Ordi- 

illuBCiation   of  wliich  bis  other  acquirements  scatphabetico  disponuntur,"  &c.  1746,   in  two 

were  chiefiy  rendered  subservient.  Havu^  been  volumes  4to.    From  the  preface  we  learn,  that 

admitted  into  the  ministry,  he  officiated  ae  pa-  father  Gnarin  had  only  completed  that  part  of  it 

■tor  at  Zurich  from  the  year  154a  to  1575,  wth  which  reaches  to  the  end  of  the  letter  tnem;  and 

great  diligence  and  acceptability.      Upon  tha  t^ai  the  remainder  was  execvrted  by  father  Le 

death  ^i  Bullingei  in  ihe  ^^ar  last  metttioiiedi  Toumois,  and  (wo  other  religious  of  the  con- 

he  was  tdiosen  principal  simistcr  of  the  protest-  gregation  of  St.  Maur,     Mareri.     Homiv.  Diet. 

ant  ch«rch  in  uiat  city  and  district.     He  died  fiist. — M. 

diertin  1586,  when  about  scventyseren  yeais        GUARINI,  Batista,  a  eelebrated  Italian 

of  age.    He  was  the  author  of  numaous  works  poet,  was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of 

which  di^y  pxteHsive  learning,  and  oonaider-  Gnaridft  of  Guarini,  at  Ferrara,  where  he  was 

^le  critical  skill ;  among  which  are  "  Com-  born,  in  1537,     He  appears  to  have  studied  at 

mentariea"  on  the  Psalms,  Isaiah,  the  twehre  Pisa,  Padua,  and  in  his  native  city,  in  (he  uni- 

xoinor    prophcu,    tlte    evangel^    Matther,  vcnitjr  of- which  he  was  f«  some  yean  prefestor 
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of  belles-kttres.    He  married  Taddea  Bendedei  defects  of  unnatural  conceits,  tedious  declama- 

of  a  noble  Ferraiese  family,  by  whom  he  had  tioiis,  and  plays  of  words,  which  then  and  since 

three  sons.   At  the  age  of  thirty  he  entered  into  have  so  much  infected  the  poetry  of  that  coun- 

the   service  of  Alfonso  II.,  duke  of  Ferrara,  try.     Its  morals,  likewise,  arc  sufBeiently  ioosc* 

who  created  him  a  cavaher,   and  employed  him  though   without  indecency  of  expressions.     It 

in  varioiis  embassies.    He  was  successively  sent  would  be  uninteresting  to  recount  the  number 

Jo  the  republic  of  Venice,  to  the  duke  of  Sa-  of  critical  and  moral  censures  it  sustained,  and 

voy,  to  the  pope,  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  the  defences  made   for  it  by  the  author  and 

and  to  the  republic  of  Poland.     In  reward  for  others.    On  the  whole,  its  merit  was  proved 

these  services,  the  duke,  in   IC85,  nominated  by  the  general  interest  it  excited  among  men  of 

him  his  secretary,  but,  through  some  disgust,  letters,   and  the   high  reputation  it  conferred 

he  resigned  his  employment  within  two  years,  upon  its  author,  who  was  created  a  member  of 

In  resentment  for  this  desertion,  the  duke  by  the  principal  academies  in  Italy.     M^rtri^  Ti- 

his  representations    obliged    him    to    quit   the  radoschi.—h. 

courts  of  Saypy  and  Mantua,  to  which  he  had  UUARINO,  lumamed  Veuonese,  an  emi- 
Buccessively  resorted.  After  the  death  of  Al-  nent  coadjutor  in  the  revival  of  literature,  was 
fonso,  to  whom  he  was  reconciled,  he  went  to  bom  at  Verona  about  the  year  1 37O-  He  was 
Florence,  and  was  very  honourably  received  by  a  disciple  for  the  Latin  language,  of  John  of  Ra- 
the grand-duke  Ferdinand ;  but  suspecting  that  uenna ;  but  not  satisfied  with  this  degree  of 
this  prince  connived  at  the  marriage  of  his-  soil  knowledge,  he  sailed  to  Constantinople  about 
Guarino  with  a  young  woman  of  inferior  rank,  his  twentieth  year,  in  order  to  learn  Creek  of 
he  left  his  court  and  repaired  to  that  of  Urbino.  Manuel  Chrysoloras.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he 
Some  dissatisfaction  caused  his  stay  there  also  to  began  to  keep  an  open  school,  and  several  cittis 
be  shorti  and  itappears  that  he  wasof  a  capri-  had  the  bene'it  of  his  instructions.  Of  rli.-s* 
cious  and  irritable  temper,  which  involved  him  were  Florence,  Bologna,  Padua,  Trent,  Wto- 
in  frequent  quarrels.  Of  these  some  were  do-  na,  Venice,  and  Ferrara  j  but  neither  tin-  or- 
mesric  \  for  he  had  a  law-suit  with  his  father  dcr  nor  the  duration  of  his  residence  in  tliem  is 
respecting  the  property  of  two  of  his  uncles ;  precisely  known.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  at 
and  another  with  nis  own  sons.  He  returned  Venice  in  1415,  and  at  Verona  in  1422.  He 
to  Ferrara,  whence  he  was  delegated,  in  1605,  had  many  distinguished  scholars,  and  to  tiim  is 
to  compliment  pope  Paul  V.  on  bis  accession,  in  great  part  owing  the  restoration  of  ancient 
Scing  at  Venice  in  1612,  upon  some  business  elegance  in  the  Oreek  and  Latin  languages 
relative  to  his  law-suits,  he  died  there  in  Oc-  ivbich  took  place  in  the  fifteenth  century.  His 
tober,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  last  and  longest  residence  was  in  Ferrara,  whi- 
Guarini  was  the  author  of  various  workSf  ther  he  was  invited  as  preceptor  to  Leonello 
consisting  of  Latin  orations,  letters,  poems  ;  d'Estc,  son  of  the  marquis,  Nicholas  III.,  in 
**  II  Secretario,"  or  the  Art  of  Letter-writing ;  I429,  and  where,  in  1436,  he  was  appointed 
a  comedy  entitled  "  Idropico }"  &c.  But  his  to  the  professorship  of  the  learned  languages, 
literary  fame  is  entirely  founded  upon  his  fa-  He  founded  a  family  in  that  city,  where  he  died 
mous  dramatic  pastoral,  the  "  P^tor  t  ido,"  in  1460,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  having  preserved 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  all  those  Italian  his  memory  and  his  great  passion  for  reading  to 
compositions,  unless  that  place  be  claimed  for  the  close  of  his  long  life.  No  learned  man  of 
the  Aminta  of  Tasso,  which  appeared  before  it,  that  period  received  higher  commendations  from 
He  employed  much  time  and  care  in  its  com-  his  brethren,  many  of  whom  in  their  youth  had 
position,  and  it  was  read  more  than  once  to  his  been  his  scholars.  He  also  had  a  share  in  the 
friendsj  and  underwent  strict  correction,  before  quarrels  and  controversies  which  jealousy  and 
it  waa  represented  for  the  first  time  at  Turin*  irritability  too  much  fostered  among  them.  As 
in  1585,  on  occasion  of  the  nuptials  of  Charles-  a  writer  he  was  much  engaged  in  the  useful  task 
Emanuel,  duke,  of  Savoy,  with  Catharine  of  of  translating  the  ancient  Greek  authors  into 
Austria.  It  was  printed  two  years  afterwards,  Latin.  He  gave  versions  of  many  Lives  of  Plu- 
and  editions  of  it  were  immediately  multiplied  tarchj  and  of  other  pieces  by  that  author.  At 
throughout  Italy,  and  translations  made  into  va-  the  command  of  pope  Nicholas  V.  he  translated 
lious  iMiguages.  It  continues  to  be  regarded  as  the  ten  first  books  of  Strabo's  Geography, 
one  of  the  standard  productions  of  Italian  poet-  which  were  printed  with  the  vernon  of  the 
ry,  whifh  place  it  deserves  on  account  of  the  other  seven  by  Gregory  Of  Tifemo ;  the  latter, 
variety  and  interest  of  its  action,  and  the  warmth  however,  were  also  translated  by  Guarino.  Hit 
and  beauty  of  its  languagCj  though  ic.  bos  tbc  renions  wote,  indeed,  -thought  con^denblf 
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faulty  by  tie  critics.  His  other  works  consist  favourite,  vas  stretched  upon  burning  coals.' 
of  grammatical  treatises  on  the  Greelt  and  La-  He  endured  the  pain  in  silence ;  and  observing 
tin  languages,  of  commentaries  upon  ancient  his  companion  to  cast  a  piteous  look  as  if  desir> 
authors,  of  many  orations  pronounced  on  van-  ous  to  relieve  himself  by  a  disclosure,  he  darted 
ous  occasions,  of  some  Latin  poems,  and  many  an  indignant  glance  upon  him,  exclaiming, 
letters  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Estian  library.  "  Do  /  lie  on  a  bed  of  flowers  ?"  Thefavourite 
He  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  poems  of  expired  under  the  torture  j  butCortes,  ashamed 
Catullus,  or  at  least  corrected  them  so  that  they  of  his  cruelty,  rescued  the  king,  and  remanded 
might  be  read,     Tirabaschi. — A.  him  to  prison.     Some  time  aftervrards,  upon  an 

GUARINO,  Batista,  one  of  the  numer-  insurrection  of  the  Mexicans,  the  Spanish  com- 
ous  sons  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  while  his  mander,  upon  a  bare  suspicion  that  Guarimo- 
father  still  resided  at  Verona.  He  opened  a  zin  was  concerned  in  the  plot,  caused  him  to  be 
school  for  the  learned  languages  at  Ferrara  hanged  without  trial.  This  execrable  deed  was 
about  the  year  1461,  and  became  one  of  the  perpetrated  in  1522.  Robtrtsvn's  Hist,  of  Ame- 
most  celebrated  profcMsors  of  his  time.    Among    rica. — A. 

his  scholars  were  Giraldi  and  Aldo  Manuzio,  GUAT-TROUIN,  Rene'  nu,  one  of  the 
the  latter  of  whom  dedicated  to  him  his  edition  bravest  and  most  successful  of  the  French  na- 
of  Theocritus,  in  1495-  He  was  sent  cmbas-  val  officers,  was  born  in  1673,  ^^  S*'  Malo,  of 
sador  to  France  by  fiorso  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  which  place  his  father  was  a  merchant  and  an 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  senator  by  Rene  adventurous  seaman.  The  youth  at  the  age  of 
king  of  Naples.  His  Latin  poems  in  four  books  sixteen  entered  on  board  a  privateer,  and  di< 
were  printed  at  Modena  in  1496.  He  besides  stinguishcd  himself  in  several  actions.  In  1691 
composed  Latin  letters  and  orations,  wrote  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an  arm- 
comments  upon  Lucan,  Catullus,  and  Cicero's  ed  vessel  of  fourteen  guns,  with  which  he  ob-: 
epistles,  and  translated  from  the  Greek  some  tained  several  successes  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
orations  of  Demosthenes,  of  Dio  Chrysostom,  In  1694  he  entered  the  river  of  Limerick,  and 
of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  other  pieces,  carried  off  some  vessels  ;  but  falling  in  with 
He  also  translated  into  Italian  Momc  comedies  of  four  English  ships,  after  a  stout  resistance  he 
Flautus,  which  were  represented  at  Ferrara.  was  forced  to  yield,  and  was  taken  to  Plymouth. 
Hewas-living  in  I494,butthe  timeof  hisdeath  He  escaped  from  his  confinement  there  by  the 
is  not  known.     Tiraiaichi. — A.  assistance  of  a  female  whom  he  had  inspired' 

GUATIMOZIN,  last  king  of  Mexico,  was  with  a  tender  passion,  and  soon  after  cruised  oh 
ucphew  of  Montezuma,  on  the  death  of  whose  the  coast  of  England,  where  he  took  two  ves- 
brother  Quetlevaca,  in  1520,  he  was  unani-  selsofw.ir.  In  1695  he  took  three  rich  prizes 
mously  raised  to  the  throne,  as  capable,  by  his  on  the  Irish  coast,  and  theti  proceeding  to  the 
courage  and  abilities,  to  rescue  his  country  from  coast  of  Spain,  made  himself  master  of  twu" 
the  evils  of  the  impending  second  invasion  of  Dutch  vessels.  In  1696  he  fell  in  with  the  ba- 
the Spaniards.  He  exerted  himself  with  vigour  ron  de  Wasscnacr,  who  with  three  ships  was 
in  the  defence  of  his  capital,  and  repulsed  an  escorting  a  fieet  of  merchantmen,  and  took  the 
attempt  by  Cones  to  take  it  by  storm.  In  the  baron  with  part  of  his  convoy.  He  presented' 
progress  of  the  siege  he  preserved  an  unsubdued  his  prisoner  to  the  king,  and  thereupon  was  re-' 
spirit,  and  rejected  all  the  proposals  of  the  ene-  moved  to  the  royal  navy,  and  appointed  to  the 
my,  though  they  were  continually  gaining  command  of  a  frigate.  Soon  after,  he  was 
ground.  At  length,  when  only  one  quarter  of  made  second  captain  of  the  Dauphin,  com- 
the  city  remained  in  his  possession,  he  was  per-  manded  by  the  conni  dcHautefbrt.  In  the  sue-' 
suaded  by  his  nobles  to  attempt  a  retreat  across  cession  war  he  took  a  Dutch  man-of-war  of 
the  lake,  but  he  was  intercepted  by  the  brigan-  thirty-eight  guns ;  and  in  1704  (what  an  Eng-- 
tines  posted  for  that  purpose,  and  made  pri-  lishman  will  find  a  difficulty  in  crediting)  he' 
soner.  When  brought  before  Cortes,  he  con-'  captured  an  English  ship  of  seventy-two  guns, 
ducted  himself  with  the  calm  dignity  of  a  prince  with  his  own  ship  of  fifty-four  guns.  Nothing 
who  was  conscious  of  having  done  all  in  his    is  more  easy  in  statements  of  this  kind  than  to' 

f lower  to  save  his  country,  and  was  willing  to  diminish  the  force  on  one  side,  and  add  to  that 
all  along  with  it.  Irritated  by  the  smallness  of  on  the  other,  but  it  is  acknowledged  that  this 
the  treasures  found  in  the  captured  city,  Cortes  was  no  brilliant  period  of  the  British  navy.  Pro- 
inhumanly  ordered  Guatimozin  to  be  put  to  the  ceeding  in  a  (:arecr  of  success,  he  was  rewarded 
torture,  in  order  to  force  a  discovery  of  more.-  in  1 709  with  letters  of  noblesse,  the  preamble 
The  uufortunate  piiacc,  together  with  his  chief  tg  which  records  his  having  captured  moic  than 
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three  hundred  metchant  shlpti  and  twenty  ihips  He  was  einpteyed  u  an  assisunt  to  faster  Dcl< 

of  war.    The  most  remarkable  of  his  exploits  fau,  in  preparing  for  the  prets  the  grand  edition 

vas  the  taking  of  ch«  Pculugucer  settlcmeiit  of  of  the  "  Works  of  8t.  Auguitini: ;"  btu  while 

Rio  Janeiro  in  171 1|  on  which  occasiion  theloH  he  was  envaged  in  that  undertaking,  was  su* 

to  that  nation  was  upwards  of  twenty-hve  mil-  spected  of  having  aided  that  father  in  tfae  coni' 

lions  of  livres>     He  obtained  a  pcnvion  for  this  position  of  the  obnoxious  publication  entitled 

service.     One  hid  bean  offered  to  him  in  17071  "  L'Abbe  Commcudutairc,"  which,  as  we  have 

but  he  generously  requested  that  it  might  be  seen  in  his  Life,  was  unjustly  ascribed  to  him. 

Cted  to  his  second  capuint  whose  thi^  had  In  consequence  of  this  suspicion  father  Giienrd 

shot  off.     "  I  am  sufficiently  recompni»-  was  banished  to  Ambournay,  near   Bourg,  in 

ed("  said  he,  **  if  I  obtain  the  advancement  of  the  country  of  Bresse.     He  employed  himself 

my  officers."     In  the  regency  after  the  death  of  during  his  exile  in  searcbinE  for  ancient  MS8. 

Lewis  XIV.,  Du  GuayTrouin  was  coOsuhed  on  among  the  libraries  belonging  to  the  ditletent 

the  affairs  of  the  India  company,  and  gave  use-  religious  houses  in  that  province  i  of  which  he 

ful  advice.     In  172S  he  was  made  commander  founda  considerable  number,  and  among  others 

of  tha  order  of  St.  Iiewis  and  Iteutenant-gene-  the  treatise  of  Augustine  against  Julian,  entU 

ral.     He  wa»  sent  in  1 73 1  with  a  gquadion  into  tied, "  Imperfectum  Opus,"  which  was  the  third 

the  Mediterranean)  with  which  he  awed  the  pi-  copy  of  that  work  then  known  to  exist  in  Eu* 

ratical  states  of  Barbary,  apd  settled  the  com-  ix>pc.     Of  this  MS.  he  sent  an  accurate  tran- 

merciat  afiairs  of  the  nation  at  Smyrna  and  other  achptto  his  brethren  at  Paris,  who  were  engaged 

parts  of  the  Levant.     Be  died  at  raris  in  1736.  in  editine  Sc  Augustine's  works.     From  Atn- 

his  "Memoiis,"  written  partly  by  himself,  and  boumay  hit  place  of  exile  was  changed  to  Pes- 

partly  by  hi*  nephew  M.  De   la  Garde,  were  eunp,  and  afterwards  to  Rouen,  where  he  died 

printed  at  Paris,  in  one  Tohine  ^^  t740>  in  the  year  1715-     He  was  the  author  of  "  An 

An  imperfect  edition  had  before  appeared  in  Abridgmetit  of  the  Bible,  in  the  Form  of  fana^ 

Holland.     Mareri.     Nouv.  Diet.  HiH. — A.  liar  Questions  and  Answers,  with  Illustrations 

GUEDRIER  DE  3T.   AUBIN,  Henrt-  collected  from  the  Fathers  and  the  best  Imer- 

Michael,  a  doctor  and  librarian  of  the  house  prcters,"  1707,  in  two  volumes  iimo.,  which 

and  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  born  at  Gour-  is  commended  as  a  well-executed  and  useful 

nai-en'Bray,  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  in  the  performance,  and  has  undergone  repetted  \xa- 

year  1695.     He  pursued  his  studies  at  the  uni-  pressions.     Moreri.     Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — M. 
Tcrsity  of  Paris,  and  was  received  a  member  of        GUERCINO.     The  proper   name  of  this 

the  Sorbonne  in  the  -year  1721.     He  was  ap-  cnunent  painter  was  John  Francis  BaRBiBRI. 

pointed  professor  in  that  faculty  m  1730}  chosen  He  was  bom  in  1590,  at  Cento,  a  village  near 

librarian  in  1736 ;  and  was  some  time  after-  Bologna.     Guercimo,  or  Tie  Squititer,  was  a 

wards  nominated  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  nickname  imposed  on  account  of  a  natural  de- 

Vulmer,  in  the  diocese  of  Bayonne.     He  was  feet,  which,  however,  he  has  been  able  to  ren- 

intimately  conversant  in  Uie  Greek,  Hebrew,  der  famous.     He  early  displayed  his  talent  for 

English,  and  Italian  languages,  as  well  as  the  the  art,  by  painting,  at  ten  years  old,  the  figure 

diflerent  branches  of  knowledge  requisite  for  a  of  the  Virgin  on  the  front  of  his  father's  house, 

divine  and  moralist.     For  fourteen  yeara  he  was  He  was  placed  under  some  indifferent  painters 

frequently  consulted,  and  held  in  high  esteem  at  Bologna,  and.  for  a  time  worked  with  Atmi- 

as  a  resolver  of  difficult  cases  of  conscience,  bal  Caracci,  but  he  was  chiefly  his  own  in- 

Ue  died  in  1743,  when  about  forty'Seven  years  structor.  That  part  of  the  art  to  which  he  most 

of  age.     He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  attached  himself  was  colouring,  and  he  imitated 

*•  The  Sacred  History  of  the  Two  Covenants,"  the  manner  of  Caravaggio  in  the  strength  of  his 

published  in   1741,  in  seven  volumes  i2mo.,  Ughts  and  shades.     He  admitted  the  light  to  his 

which  is  represented  to  be  a   performance  of  pictures  from  above,  whence  they  acquired  such 

considerable  merit,  exhibiting  a  harmony  of  the  a  force,  that  the  works  of  few  other  masters 

Old  and  New  Testament  Histories,  interspersed  could  stand  near  them.     This,ad vantage,  how- 

witlt  learned  dissertations,  judicious  criticisms,  ever,  was  gained  somewhat  at  the  cxpence  of 

Vid  useful  reflections,  and  drawn  up  in  an  ele-  probability,  yet  the  effect  upon  the  whole  was 

gant  simplicity  of  style.     Moreri.     Nmv.  Diet,  very  striking.     He  designed  in  a  natural  and 

JJisi. — M.  easy  manner,  with  a  powerful  imitarion  of  life  i 

GUERARD,   R09ERT,  a   learned   French  but  though  sometimes  grand,  his  style  was  not 

henedicune  monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  in  general  remarkable  for  elevation  or  elegilnce, 

Maur,  was  bora  at  Rouen,  in  the  year  164.1.  andoften  failed  in  correctness.    As  be  waits- 
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tremely  diligent,  bis  worki  were  kmii  tprcad  riclied  with  learned  notes  and  >d<ltCuHi3.     Ka* 

abroad,  and  acquired  him  a  brilliant  reputation,  died  in  i683.     Mortri.     Sihie  4t  Leu'u  XB^, 

lii  1616  he  esta^ished  an  academy  at  Cento,  Neuv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

furnished  with  models  and  antiques,  which  soon  GOERICKE,  Otto,  or  Otho,  a  very  emt- 
atiracted  disciples  from  all  parts.  To  these  he  nent  German  experimental  philosopher  in  the 
was  Itind  aiid  indulgent,  and  he  made  for  their  seventeenth  century,  who  with  Torricelli,  Pas- 
use  a  drawing-hook,  which  was  engraved  by  chal,  and  lioyle,  greatly  contributed  to  explain 
Oliver  Gatii.  He  frequently  visited  the  differ-  the  various  properties  of  the  air  and  their  ef- 
cnt  cities  of  Italy  which  he  was  employed  to  de-  fects,  was  born  in  the  year  1602,  and  died  at 
corale,  and  there  are  few  which  do  not  possess  Hamburg  in  the  year  ifiSfi.  He  was  counsellor' 
productions  of  his  pencil.  He  is  reclioned  to  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  burgomt- 
have  painted  one  hundred  and  six  altar-pieces,  stcror  consul  of  Magdeburg  ;  but  his  memorjr 
and  more  than  one  hundred  and  tifty  great  sub-  derives  greater  honour  from  his  philosophical 
jects  and  portraits  for  sovereigns,  &c.  besides  a  discoveries,  than  from  the  civil  dignities  to 
great  number  of  cupolas,  ceilmgs,  chapel-walls,  which  he  was  raised.  To  him  is  to  be  attri- 
■^aA  small  cascl-picces.  He  continued  to  reside  buted  the  invention  of  the  air-pump :  for  thougk 
at  Cento  during  the  life  of  his  friend  and  com-  Mr.  Boyle  had  about  the  same  time  made  some 
petitor  Guido^  but  after  his  death  he  removed  approacnes  towards  a  similar  discovery,  yet  he, 
to  Bologna,  where  he  reformed  his  style  of  ingenuously  acknowledged  in  a  letter  to  his  ne-. 
painting,  laying  aside  his  strong  deep  shades,  phew,  lord  Dungnrvan,  that  the  informatioa 
and  adopting  3  softer  and  clearer  tone  of  colour-  which  he  received  from  Schottus's  "  Mcchani- 
ing.  He  continued  his  labours  to  his  seventy-  ca-Hydraulico-Fneumatica,"  published  in  i<557^ 
aizth  year,  when  he  died  at  Bologna,  in  i(S6d.  in  which  was  an  account  of  Guerickc's  experi-, 
He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  San  Salvadore.  ments,  first  enabled  him  to  bring  his  design  to 
Guercino  was  regular  in  his  conduct,  modest,  any  thing  like  maturity.  Guericke  was  also  tha 
agreeable  in  conversation,  well  informed,  free  inventor  of  the  two  brass  hemispheres,  to  illus> 
from  jealousy,  disposed  to  commend,  and  libe-  trate  the  pressure  of  the  air,  which,  being  ap  1 
ral  of  his  money.  He  lived  in  celibacy,  and  plied  to  each  other,  and  the  air  exhausted,  rc^ 
left  a  large  property  to  his  relations.  Of  his  sisted  the  force  of  sixteen  horses  to  draw  Uiem 
numerous  works,  none  are  more  esteemed  than  asunder.  He  likewise  invented  an  instrument 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Petronilla,  in  St.  Peter's  to  shew  the  variations  in  the  state  of  the  atmo. 
at  Rome,  and  Hagar  and  Ishmael  at  Sienna,  sphere,  consisting  of  a  tube,  in  which  was  a  lit- 
Many  have  been  engraved  by  the  first  masters,  tie  image  of  glass,  which  descended  in  rainy  or 
D' ArgmvilU.    Pilkhi^ien's  Ditt.—A,  stormy  weather,-  and  rose  again  when  the  wea- 

GUERET,  Gabriel,  a  lawyer  and  man  of  ther  became  £ne  and  serene.  This  last  machinq 
letters,  was  born  at  Pans  in  1641,  and  admit-  fell  into  disuse  on  the  invention  of  the  baromer 
ted  advocate  of  parlinment  in  1660,  In  his  tcr,  and  especially  after  the  improvements  madq 
vouth  he  wrote  verses,  which  he  contented  in  that  instrument  by  Huygens  and  Amontons. 
himself  with  reading  in  MS.  to  his  friends.  By  consulting  his  tube,  Cuericke  would  frc- 
He  made  himself  known  early  by  his  literary  quently  foretel  approaching  storms ;  whenca 
publications,  the  first  of  which  was  "  Les  Sept  the  ignorant  populace  gave  him  the  character  of 
Sages  de  la  Grece."  His  "Entrctienssurl'Elo-  being  a  sorcerer.  In  this  opinion  of  him  they 
quencc  de  la  Chaire  &  du  Barrcau"  contains  were  confirmed  by  a  thunder-storm's  discharg- 
judicious  reDections,  though  it  is  disparaged  by  ing  itself  one  day  upon  his  house,  and  shiverine 
Voltaire.  He  obtained  most  reputation  for  his  to  pieces  several  machines  of  which  he  had 
two  satirical  works,  *<  1*  Parnasse  Reforme,"  made  use  in  his  experiments.  That  event 
and  its  sequel,  "  lia  Guerre  des  Auteurs."  Of  they  considered  to  be  an  unequivocal  indication 
the  same  class  is  "  La  Carte  de  la  Cour,"  an  in-  of  the  anger  of  Heaven,  and  a  just  punishment 
cenious  allegory ;  and  "  La  Promenade  de  St.  inflicted  upon  him  for  his  impiety.  He  was  the 
Cloud,"  in  which  Boileau  was  satirised.  In  author  of  several  treatises  in  natural  philosophy, 
his  own  profession  he  was  less  distinguished  for  the  principal  of  which  is  entitled  "  Expert- 
his  pleadings  than  his  consultations.  He  was  menta  Magdeburg ica,"  1672,  folio,  and  con- 
associated  with  Blondcau  in  the  compilation  of  tains  his  experiments  on  a  vacuums  NottVt 
*'  Lc  Journal  du  Palais,"  consisting  of  a  well-  Diet,  Hut.  Chamben's  CjeL  ariicUs  Air 
digested  collection  of  the  arrets  of  the  French  Pump,  £s*c. — M. 

parliaments;  and  he  published  an  edition  of  Lc         GUESCLIN,  Bestramd  bu,  constable  of 

Pretre's  "  Arrets  NoUbles  du  Patlemeat}"  ett-  France  in  the  fourteenth  centory,  and  one  of 
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ike  moBt  fiuhous  warriors  of  Ut  'Rme,  bom  in 
Britany  m  i  ^  1 1 ,  was  the  soa  of  a  noble  of  that 
province.  His  education  was  so  much  neg- 
lected, that  he  was  never  able  to  read  or  write. 
His  dispositiouj  indeed,  was  wholly  adverse  to 
literary  discipline,  and  he  was  continually  en- 
gaged in  quarrels  and  fights  with  his  play- 
fellows. He  grew  up  stout  and  vigorous,  but 
hard-featured.  "  I  am  too  uglv,"  satd  he, 
"  ever  to  please  the  ladies ;  but  I  can  at  least 
make  myself  feared  by  the  enemies  of  my  king." 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  carried  the  prize  at  x 
tournament  at  Rennes,  to  which  he  went  con- 
trary to  his  father's  ordersj  upon  a  horse  bor- 
rowed of  a  miller.  The  profession  of  arms  was 
natural  to  such  a  youth.  He  followed  it  with 
.  great  success,  and  obtained  several  advantages 
over  the  English  in  Britany.  After  the  battle 
«f  Poitiers,  in  which  king  John  was  made  pri- 
soner by  tfic  Black  Prince,  Du  Guesclin  flew 
to  the  Succour  of  the  regent  Charles,  heir  of 
the  threne,  and  aided  him  in  recovering  Melun 
and  several  other  places.  On  the  accession  of 
Charles  V.  in  1364,  the  command  of  the  royal 
army  was  entrusted  to  him  i  and  he  defeated  at 
Cocherel  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
commanded  by  the  captal  de  Buch.  For  this 
service  he  was  presented  with  the  county  of 
Longucville,  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  Charles  dc  Blois,  competitor  for 
the  Auchy  of  Britany  against  Montfort ;  when 
Charles, fashlycngaging  against  his  advice,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Aura y,  and  Du  Guesclin, 
covered  with  wounds,  was  made  prisoner  by 
At  English  commander  Chandos.  It  being 
resolved  to  free  France  from  the  mercenary 
troops  called  the  companies,  by  sending  them  to 
the  assistance  of  Henry  de  Trastamare  against 
Peter  the  CrUel  king  of  Castille,  Du  Guesclin 
Was  rattscwned  at  a  high  price,  and  placed  at 
their  head.  He  took  Avignon  in  his  way, 
Trfiere  he  eitacted  one  hundred  thousand  livres, 
and  an  absolution,  from  pope  Urban  V.  He  was 
opposed  by  the  Black  Prince,  who  defeated  and 
made-him  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Navarette, 
in  1367.  The  prince,  discontented  with  his 
ally  Peter, 'gave  Du  Guesclin  his  liberty  upon 
ransom,  who  again  entered  into  the  service  of 
Henry,  and  greatly  contributed  to  scat  him  on 
the  throne.  Tor  his  reward  he  was  made  con- 
stable of  Castillt,  duke  of  Molina,  and  count  of 
Burgos.  On  the  subspqucnt  rupture  between' 
the  French  and  English,  he  returned  to  the  as-, 
sistancc  sf  his  own  king,  who,  in  1370,  en- 
trusted him  with  the  sword  of  constable.  By 
artivity  and  enterprise,  tempered  with  prudence, 
iie  best  up  the  English  quarters^  defeated  them 


in  detail,  snd  recovered  all  Poitou,  Aunis, 
and  Saintonge.  He  next  attacked  Montfort 
duke  of  Britany,  and  obliged  him  to  take  re- 
fuge in  England.  That  prince  being  afterwards 
restored  to  his  dominions,  suspicions  were 
thrown  upon  tfie  constable  as  having  favoured 
him,  and  he  was  for  a  time  in  disgrace.  The 
king,  however,  became  sensible  of  the  injustice 
done  him,  and  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  and  Anjou 
were  sent  to  bring  him  to  court.  He  was  placed 
again  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  into  the  southern 
provinces,  where  the  English  had  rallied  their 
forces,  and  laying  si^ge  to  Chateau-neuf  de  Ren- 
dan  in  Auvcrgne,  he  was  attacked  with  a  mor- 
tal disease.  Perceiving  his  end  to  approach,  he 
summoned  his  principal  officers  to  his  bed,  and 
strongly  recommended  to  them  never  to  treat  aa 
enemies  labourers,  women,  children,  and  oM 
men,  testifying  regret  at  having  himself  not  al- 
ways observed  these  rules.  .  He  soon  afterwards 
expired,  in  July,  1380,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine.  The  English  garrison,  which  had  con- 
ditioned to  surrender  at  a  certain  time,  if  not 
relieved,  marched  out  the  day  after  his  death, 
and  the  commander  respectfully  laid  the  keys  of 
the  fortress  on  his  bier.  His  body  was  convey- 
ed to  St,  Denis  with  all  the  ceremonies  used  to 
sovereigns,  and  deposited  in- the  tomb  next  to 
that  of  the  king.  His  greatest  captains  refused 
to  take  the  sword  of  -constable  after  it  had  been 
borne  by  such  a  hero.  Moreri.  Mil/at  Elem, 
dt  rUiit.  de  France.     Now.  Diet.  Hist.— A. 

GUEVARA,  Antony  db,  preacher  and 
historiographer  to  Charles  V.^was  bom  in  the 
province  of  Alava  in  Spain.  He  was  brought 
up  at  court,  but  after  the  deatji  of  queen  wa- 
bella  of  Castille  he  became  a  franciscan  monk, 
andobtained  several  honourable  employments  in 
the  order.  His  elofjuence  caused  him  to  be  ap- 
pointed preacher  to  Charles  V.,  and  he  acquired 
a  great  reputation  by  his  pulpit  harangues. 
His  inflated  and  figurative  style,  full  of  anti- 
theses, suited  the  taste  of  the  nation,  and  iu 
defects  were  not  perceived  till  he  subjected 
himself  to  critical  censure  as  a  writer.  He  had 
Still  a  worse  fault  for  the  office  of  historian, 
which  be  undertook  :  this  was  a  shameless  dis- 
regard to  trutli,  which  led  him  to  pass  off  his 
own  fictions  as  authorised  facts.  He  published 
a  work  entitled  "  The  Dial  of  Princes,  or  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,"  pretcndinf;  to  be  a  history  of 
that  emperor  and  Faustina  his  wife  drawn 
from  ancient  authorities,  but  entirety  fictitious. 
The  book  was,  however,  extremely  popular, 
and  several  Frwicli'  and  Italian  translations 
were  made  of  it.  He  also  wrote  letters  called  ' 
«  GoWcn  Episdes,"  and  screral  eAer  works, 
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now  forgotten.     GhaTles,  «ry  improperiy,  api  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  oniversity  of 

pointed  him  his  historiographer;  out  although  that  city,  and  in  the  year  i(S86  created  him 

lie  employed  himself  in  a  history  of  that  em?  intendant-general  of  the  rivers  of  the  Bologncse, 

pcror,  it  luckily  never  appeared.  His  romancing  ■  The  of5ce  last  mentioned  encaged  him  to  pay 

disposition  accomp-iinied  liim  in  the  pulpit,  and  more  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  hvdro- 

he  is   said  to  have  been  -accustomed   to  make  statics  and  hydraulics;  in  consequence  of  wMch» 

supposed  quotations   from  ancient  authors    in  in  the  year  1690,  he  published  the  first  part,  »nd 

,  which  he  pronounced  with  great  in  thefoHowingyearthesecond  part,ofaneiccl- 


empliasis,  but  which  were  all  his  own  in-  lent  hydrostaticai  treatise,  entitled  "  Aquarum 
vention.  He  was  nominated  to  the  bishoprick  Ffucntium  Mensura,  novo  Methodo  inquisita." 
of  Guadix  in  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  and  Some  of  his  observations  in  this  work  were  at> 
afterwards  to  that  of  Modonedo  in  Galticia.  tacked  by  M.  Papin,  irfio  also  entered  into  a 
He  died  in  1544.  Bayle. — A.  contest  with  the  author  on  the  subject  of  sy- 
GUEVARA,  Anthont  de,  nephew  of  the  phons.  Tlieir  difference  in  opinion  gave  rise 
preceding,  was  also  an  ecclesiastic  by  profession,  to  two  letters  by  M.  Guglielmmi,  which  wera 
and  was  made  prior  of  St.  Michael  d'Escalada,  printed  under  the  title  of  "EpistolK  Duae"  Hr-* 
and  almoner  to  Pbilipll.  king  of  Spain.  Be-  droataticw."  He  was  engaged  in  settling  the 
coming  tired  of  a  public  lift;,  however,  he  differeiices  which  arose  between  the  ciiies  of 
quitted  the  court,  and  witlidrew  into  retire-  Bologna  and  Fcrrara,  respecting  the  manage- 
ment, where  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  ment  of  the  embankments  and  sluices  in  their 
literary  pursuits.  He  left  behind  him,  "Com-  contiguous  districts;  and  received  aa  a  reward 
mcntariea"  on  the  Psalms,  and  on  the  prophet  of  his  swvices  from  his  native  city  tlie  ap- 
Habakkuk,  and  a  treatise  in  defence  of  the.  potntment  to  a  new  ofhce  in  the  university, 
oufhentkliy  of  the  vulgate  translation  of  the  which  was  that  of  professor  of  hydrometry. 
Bible :  a  topic  which  the  decree  of  the  council  In  the  year  i(S95,  he  assisted  M.  Cassini  in  re- 
of  Trent  occasioned  to  be  much  discussed,  pairing  the  famous  meridian  line  which  he  bad 
both  by  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Mereri. — M.  constructed  forty  years  before,  in  the  church  of 
GUIiVARA.  See  Velez.  St.  Petronius  at  Bologna;  on  which  occasion 
GUGLIELMINI,  Dominic,  an  eminent  our  author  published  a  memoir,  descriptive  of 
Italian  mathematician  and  civil  engineer,  was  the  method  pursued  in  laying  it  down,  and. 
descendedfrom  an  honourable  family,  and  bom  establishing  its  claims  to  correctness  and  sc- 
at Bologna,  in  the  year  1655.  His  favourite  curacy.  In  the  year  1697  he  published  his 
studies  were  the  mathematics  and  medicine ;  grand  physi co-mat iiem at ical  treatise  on  th« 
in  the  former  of  which  he  had  for  tutor  the  cc-  nature  of  rivers,  entiried  "  Delia  Natura  de 
lebrated  M.  Germ.  Montanari,  and  in  the  lat-  Fiumi,"  which  raised  his  reputation  to  the 
tCT,  the  illustrious  Malpighi.  He  entered  into  highest  pitch,  for  correct  scientific  knowledgCj 
the  dispute  between  M.  Montanari  and  M.  Ca-  ingenuity,  and  judgment  in  hydraulics.  Mon- 
vina,  conccming  the  extraordinary  luminous  tucla  commends  it  in  warm  terms,  and  says 
meteor  which  was  observed  in  most  parts  of  that  it  ought  to  be  carefully  studied  by  every 
Italy  in  1676,  and  supported  the  opinions  of  his  person  who  would  wish  to  become  thoroughly 
master.  In  the  year  1678  he  was  admitted  to  master  of  this  branch  of  science.  The  reputa- 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  by  the  ani-  tionwhichGuglielminiacquiredbythispcrforro* 
versity  of  Bologna.  ,Upon  the  appearance  of  ance,  occasioned  his  being  employed  by  the 
the' remarkable  comet  in  the  years  1680  and  dukes  of  Mantua,  of  Parma  and  Modena,  the 
1681,  he  published  a  treatise  "  De  Comctarum  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  pope  Clement  XI.,  the 
Natura  &  Ortu,"  &c.  1681,  in  which  he  republics  of  Venice  and  Lucca,  &c.  in  the  in- 
proposed  a  new  system  on  the  subject,  which  vention  and  construction  of  the  necessary  hy- 
,he  thought  would  serve  to  explain  all  the  phe-  draulic  works  in  their  respective  tenitories.  In 
nomena  of  those  heavenly  bodies;  but  it  did  the  year  i6gS  he  was  induced  by  the  republic 
not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  scientific  of  Venice  to  accept  of  the  mathematical  chair 
world.  His  next  astronomical  treatise,  con-  in  the  university  of  Padua ;  but  the  senate  of 
taining  remarks  on  the  solar  eclipse  which  took  Bologna  decreed  that  he  should  still  retain, 
place  on  the  12th  of  July,  1684,  and  which  he  notwithstanding  his  new  employment,  the  title 
published  in  Latin  at  Bologna  in  the  same  of  professor  in  their  university,  and  the  emolii- 
year,  reflected  greater  credit  on  his  knowledge  meAts  annciccd  to  it.  In  the  year  170a  he  ex- 
and  accuracy  of  observation.  Soon  afterwards  changed  his  mathematical  chair  at  Padua,  for 
the  senate  of  Bologna  appointed  him  principal  the  more  luoiative  one  of  medicioe  i  after  wttkk 
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he  ftublUliect  diSbrent  treatises  on  medical  and  notwithttandlng  which  erect,  before  the  end  o£ 

chemical  subjects,   &c.  for  the  titles  of  which  the   year  he  was  again  re-cstabtished  by  his 

we  must  refer  to  the  first  of  our  Eubjoined  au-'  partisans  in  the  pos^ssion  of  that  city.     Soon 

thoriries.     He  died  in  Padua,  in  ijio,  in  the  afterwards  he  was  excommunicated  and  cursed 

55th  year  of  his  age.     He  had  been  admitted  a  anew  by  Victor,  who  presided  in  person  a 


member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  ir 
the  year  1696,  and  was  also  associate  or  cor- 
responding  member  of  the  academies  of  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  and  of  cheRoyal  Society  at  London. 
The  best  edition  of  his  treatise  on  the  nature  of 
rivers  was  published  at  Bologna,  in  1756,  with 


council  ofBenevento.  During  the  pontificate 
of  Urbanll.  Guibert  was  alternately  master  of 
Rome,  or  a  fugitive  from  that  city,  as  the  im- 
perial or  opposite  party  prevailed  ;  and  we  find 
that  in  the  year  1096  his  friends  still  held  pos- 
session of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.     Being  at 


the  notes  of  Manfredi ;  and  the  whole  of  his  length  finally  expelled  from  that  city,  and  after- 
works  were  printed  la  a  collective  form  at  Ge-  wards  driven  from  his  bishopric  of  Ravenna 
neva,  in  1710,  in  twovols.4to.  Aforeri.  LandPs  by  pope  Paschal  11.,  he  retired,  according  to 
Hht.  dt  la  L.il.  d'llalitf  vol.  V.Iiv,  xiii.  art.  i'l,  some  writers,  to  Citta  di  Castello,  but  according 
Kouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M.  to  others  to  the  mountains  of  Abruzzo,  where 
'GUIDECREME.  Sec  Pischal  III.,  pope,  be  died  suddenly,  in  the  year  mo,  having 
or  antipope.  maintained  his  claim  to  the  papal  character  fc^ 
GlTIB£l^T,  who>  as  we  have  seen  in  the  the  space  of  twenty  years,  lie  is  allowed  even 
life  of  pope  Gregory  VII.,  was  elected  pon-  by  his  enemies  to  nave  been  a  person  of  consi- 
cilF  in  his  room  by  the  council  of  Brisen,  in  derable  abilities,  great  address,  eloquence,  and 
>  the  year  1080,  was  a  native  of  Parma,  who  b&-  learning.  Dupin.  Morirl.  Boiuer. — M. 
came  chancellor  to  Henry  IV.  king  of  Ger-  GUIBERT,  abbot,  an  historian,  was  bora 
many,  and  through  his  favour  was  advanced  to  in  1053,  .of  a  distinguished  family  in  the  diocese 
the  archbishopiic  of  Ravenna.  He  is  supposed  of  Beauvais.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered 
to  have  been  the  projector  of  Cincius's  insur-  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Germer,  where  he 
rection  against  Gregory  in  the  year  1075,  with  took  the  habit.  In  1104  he  was  elected  abbot 
<9  view  to  the  death  or  deposition  of  that  pontiff,  of  Nogent-Sous-Couci,  in  the  diocese  of  Laon, 
knowing  that  from  his  mterest  with  the  king  where  ne  died  in  1 1 24.  His  works  were  pub- 
he  should  most  probably  be  appointed  his  sue-  lished  by  Dom.  Luc.  d'Achery  in  11S51,  folio, 
CcSEor.  After  Henry,  as  well  as  the  German  They  consist  of  his  Life,  a  treatise  on  preaching, 
and  Italian  bishops  and  princes,  had  acknow-  anoUier  on  leliques,  and  several  other  curiour 
ledged  him  for  lawful  pope,  he  accompanied  pieces,  of  which  the  most  valuable  is  his  bisto- 
the  king's  army  to  Rome,  and  upon  the  capture  ry  of  the  first  crusade,  commonly  mtitled 
of  that  city  in  1084  was  enthroned  in  the  La-  "  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos."  This  is  an  inter- 
teran  palace,  and  consecrated  in  the  church  of  cstlng  performance,  written  in  a  lively  style 
St.  Peter,  when  he  took  the  name  of  Clement  and  containing  much  valuable  narration,  though 
ni.  When  Henry,  whom  he  had  crowned  mingled  with  the  prejudice  and  credulity  of  die 
e.mperor,  was  obliged  by  the  Normans  to  with-  time.  On  the  whole,  Guibert  maintains  a  re- 
draw from  the  Roman  territory,  Guibert  most  spectahle  place  among  the  writers  of  that  period. 
probably  accompanied   the  imperial  army }  but  Aforeri.     Giitotb — A. 

he  appears  to  have  returned   to  Rome  upon         GUIBERT,  Jacques-Antoine-Ht  polite, 

Gregory's  withdrawing  to  Salerno.     In  the  year  a  distinguished  writer  on  military  subjects,  bom 

lo8j    a    sentence    of     excommunication    was.  at  Montauban  In  '743,  was  the  son  of  an  offi- 

th^ndered  out  against  him  in  the  council  as-  cer  of  rank  and  merit.    At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 

sembletlby  Gregory's  legate  at  Quint ilencbergj  accompanied  his  father  to  the  war  in  Germany^ 

in  Saxony ;  but  in  a  council  held  m  the  same  and  served  with  him  six  campaigns,   during 

year  at  Mentz,  by  the  bishops  of  the  emperor's  which  Ke  was  present  at  most  of  the  actions 

party,  the  prelates  who  formed  the  council  of  which  occurred.     On  the  return  of  peace  he 

Quintilencbcrg  were  eifcommunicated  and  ana-  applied  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  art  miUtary, 

thematised  in  their  turn,  and  all  persons  were  to  which  he  was  enthusiastically  devoted.      H« 

forbidden,    on   pain  of  excommunication,    to  resumed  the  practice  of  it  in  the  war  of  Corsica, 

communicate  with  them  or  their  accomplices,  where  he  served  under  the  marshal  de  Vaux, 

In  the  year  1087,  upon  the  election  of  Victor  who  placed  great  confidence  in  his  talents.   Hia 

ni.,  Guibert  was  driven  from  Rome  by  the  great  share  in  the  decisive  victory  at  Ponte- 

forces  with  which  the  princes  of  Capua  and  Nuovo  procured  him  the  commission  of  colonel, 

S^lcmo  supported  tliat  poatiff'e  pretemioDs;  aud  upon  his  return  he  was  honoured  vith  the 
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cross  of  St;  Lewis.  Soon  after,  he  was  ap-  those  nominated  to  be  sent  otcf  to  their  'ass»t» 
pmnted  coloncl-coAimanJaRt  of  x  corps  raised  ance ;  and  in  proponion  to  his  ardour  m  this 
under  the  title  of  the  Corsican  legion.  In  1770  cause  was  his  mortificatiDn  at  a  counter-order 
ho  published  his  great  work,  "  Essai  General  de  which  stopped  their  embarkation  at  the  verjr 
Tactique."  Aftt:r  an  elegant  and  philosophical  port,  and  which  he  attributed  to  particular 
preliminary  discourse,  and  an  introduction,  malevolence  against  himself-  He  buried  his 
the  author  takes  up  the  subject  of  tactics  from  chagrin  for  a  time  in  retirement,  but  afterwards 
the  first  drilling  of  ihe  soldier  to  (hat  compli-  returned  to  the  society  of  the  capital.  He  then 
cated  and  grand  science,  *'  la  grande  tactique,"  undertook  a  very  extensive  labour,  which  was  a 
which  treats  of  the  management  of  those  great  '*  History  of  the  French  Military,"  and  which, 
masses  called  armies,  and  of  which  the  king  in  fact,  was  to  embrace  the  military  system  of 
of  Prussia  in  modem  times  has  given  the  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  He  carried  it  down 
most  perfect  example.  This  work  was  read  as  far  as  the  eleventh  century,  and  it  remains 
throughout  Europe,  ~and  acquired  a  great  repu-  among  his  papers  in  a  state  fit  for  publication, 
tadon  to  the  author ;  but  a  peremptory  and  When  the  marshal  dc  Scgur  bestowed  upon 
somewhat  conceited  style,  and  a  great  freedom  Guibert's  father  the  honourable  post  of  go- 
in  bestowing  his  censures,  procured  him  ene-  vcrnor  of  the  Invalids,  his  son  came  to  live  with 
mics  and  rigorous  critics,  in  1TJ2  ^^  mads  a  htm,  and  devoted  all  his  attention  to  that  e8t%< 
tour  in  Germany  and  Hungary  as  far  as  Croa-  blishment.  White  he  was  absent  upon  a  sur- 
tia,  visiting  the  principal  fields  of  battle,  and  vcy  of  the  detached  companies  of  Invalids  posted 
collecting  details  of  every  kind  relative  to  mili-  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  French  academy 
tary  objects.  He  was  well  received  by  many  elected  him  a  member  in  place  of  M.  Thomas, 
persons  of  distinction,  and  even  by  the  king  His  Discourse  on  reception  was  admired  for  its 
of  Prussia,  though  he  had  taken  some  li-  eloquence,  and  the  presence  of  his  aged  parents, 
benies  with  him.  On  returning  to  France  be  as  witnesses  of  the  honour  done  him,  excited 
W4S  tempted  to  pursue  fame  in  a  new  career,  the  sensibility  of  the  audience.  The  subsequent 
He  made  an  essay  in  dramatic  history,  and  hit  death  of  his  father  left  him  at  the  head  of  his 
tragedy  of  "  The  Constable  Bourbon"  was  l^mily,  and  he  passed  his  time  in  retirement 
represented  at  Versailles  at  the  marriage  of  the  with  them,  and  in  the  composition  of  new 
princess  Clotilda.  It  was  followed  by  "  The  works.  His  "  Eulogy  on  the  King  of  Prusda" 
Gracchi,"  and  "  Anne  Boleyn."  In  these  pieces  was  an  elaborate  performance,  making  a  volume 
there  was  elevation,  energy,  character,  and  of  300  pages.  A  change  in  the  French  mtni- 
sentiment  1  but  the  diction  was  censured  by  the  stry  having  produced  the  establishment  of  a 
critics,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  continue  nuneii  of  mar  for  the  management  of  military 
on  the  stage.  The  appointment  of  M.  St.  Ger-  afiain,  Guibcrtwas  created  a  member  and  rajf 
maine  to  the  post  of  war-minister  recalled  .perieur  nf  it.  ThLs  office  revived  all  his  activity 
Guibert  to  his  military  fmictions.  He  was  as  a  reformer :  a  new  code  was  projected,  but 
much  in  the  confidence  of  that  minister,  who  it  met  with  censures  and  opposers  from  all 
had  planned  an  entire  reform  in  tjie  French  quarters.  Guibert  published  in  his  defence  a 
iirmy.  Such  obsUcles,  bewever,  arose,  that  "  Memoir  addressed  to  the  Public  and  the 
he  was  able  to  carry  his  design  only  partially  Army,  on  the  Operations  of  the  Council  of 
into  execution.  As  Guibert's  corps  was  sup-  War,"  but  the  plan  was  finally  abandoned, 
pressed,  he  obtained  in  its  stead  the  regiment  The  remainder  of  his  life  (says  his  biographer) 
of  Neustria.  About  this  time  he  composed  his  was  consumed  in  the  stru^le  of  that  courage 
two  eulogies  of  Catinat  and  the  Chancellor  de  which  externally  surmounts  that  misfortune 
rH6pital.  Though  not  crowned  by  the  aca-  under  which  it  is  internally  sinking.  He  pos* 
demy,  they  were  much  admired,  especially  the  scsscd,  indeed,  an  unquiet  s|urit,  subject  to 
latter.  They  contain  many  ardent  sentiments  perpetual  agitation,  and  in  vain  seeking  that  re- 
in favour  of  libertT  and  the  rights  of  mankind,  pose  which  the  philosophy  of  his  principles  re- 
principles  which  also  mark  all  his  other  writings,  commended.  The  great  event  of  the  Revolution 
He  afterwards  entered  into  a  military  contro-  was  not  likely  to  be  regarded  by  him  with  apa- 
versy  set  on  foot  by  the  marshal  de  Broglio,  thy.  Sheltering  himself  against  prejudice  by 
concerning  the  deep  and  the  shallow  order  of  borrowing  the  name  of  Raynal,  he  published  a 
troops ;  and  among  other  pieces  he  wrote  **  A  volume  entitled  "  De  la  Force  Publique  consi- 
complete  Refutation  of  the  System  of  M.  Menll-  dcrce  sous  tons  ses  Rapports.''  In  this  he 
Durand."  When  trance  declared  in  favour  of  maintained  the  principle  of  a  concurrence  of  the 
the  Americuis,  Guibert's  legimcnt  was  one  of  legislative  and  executive  powers  in  deciding 
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i.aptmxntr  and  peace,  and  pointed  out  the  means  new  duke,  he  retired  to  bis  villa  of  Arcefri,  and 

-of  lecurmg  the  constitution  against  the  influence  there  employed  himself  is  the  composition  of 

of  the  armV'     He  did  not  long  survive ;  being  his  History.     Hii  labours,  \7hen  nearly  brought 

-carried  oft  by  a  feveT)  on  May  iStli,  1790,  at  to  a  conclusion,  were  cut  short  by  death,  in 

,  Ac  age  of  forty-seTcn.  He  left  a  widow  and  one  May,  15401  the  59th  year  of  his  age.     Guic- 

daughter.     The  regiment  of  Ncustria,  which  ciardini  was  a^man  of  great  grarity  of  temper 

he  had  commanded  ten  years,  gave  a  handsome  and  demeanour,  and  highly  respected   in  his 

testimony  of  their  esteem  and  regret  for  the  de-  time  for  his  political  wisdom  and  his  abilities 

ceased  tn  »  letter  to  hia  widow.     She  made  for  government.     In  the  administration  of  the 

public,  in  1803,  the  minutes  left  by  her  husband  offices  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  he  wac 

.of  his  German  tour,  in  two  vols.    8vo.      The;  impartial  and  severe ;  paying  no  regard  to  di»- 

wcre  not  prepared  for  tlie  press,  but  contain  tinctions  of  rank,   hut  indiscriminately  Icrelling 

some  instructive  matter,  and  display  the  saga-  ^1  disturbers   of  the  public  tranqaiiUty.     As 

cio  us  observer  andthe  enlightened  philanthio-.  parties  ran  high  at  that  time  in  the  cities  of 

vpisL     From  an  historical  notice  of  the  author's  Italy,    it    may  bs  conceived   that  his  rigour 

life  prefixed,  by  F,  £•  Toulongeon,  the   sub-  would  frequently  be  called  to  exertion,  and  that 

stance  of  the  precediiuc  article  is  taken. — A.  be  would  be  more  feared  than  beloved:     Hit 

GUICCARDINI,  Frincis,  an  historian  of  greatwork,  the  "  Historyof  Italyduringhisown 

.great  eminence,  was  bom  of  an   ancient  and  time,"  did  not  appear  till  many  years  after  his 

noble  family  at  Florence,  in  1481.     After  pur-  death;  which  delay  is  imputed  by  Giovio  to  the 

suing  his  studies  at  Fisa,  Bologna,  and   other  freedom  of  its  strictures  upon  several  pers(»i« 

'Vniversities,  he  was  engaged  at  tne  age  of '.twen-  .then  living,  and  the  danger  of  offending  many 

S 'three  to  read  lectures  upon  the  inatitutei  at  powerful  families.     It  was  not  till  Jj6i  that  the 

orence.      His  inclination,  however,   leading  first  16  books  were  published  by  his  nephew 

him  to  public  affurs,  he  quitted  his  chair,  and  Agnolo ;  and  three  years  afterwards,  the  foiu" 

in  15 II  went  as  embassador  from  the  Eloren-  remaining  ones  appeared   at  Venice.     Bu    in 

^line  republic  to  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon.   In  this  and  all  the  subsequent  Italian  editions  va- 

ijiS  he  was  deputed  to  meet  pope  Leo  X  at  rious  passages  were  omitted,  especially  such  as 

•Ciortona,  where  that  pontiff  was  impressed  with  were  thought  injurious  to  the  court  of  Rome.- 

-BO  favourable  an  opinion  of  his  talents,  that  he  An  edition  dated  at  Friburg,  1 755,  in  four  vols, 

created  him  coniistorial  advocate,  and  commit-  4to.  from  the  author's  own  MS.  in  the  Mag-' 

ted  to  him  the  government  of  Modcna  and  Reg-  gliabecclu  library  at  Florence,  supplies  all  the 

gio,  cities  then  under  the  ecclesiastical  domi-  -omissions.     The  History  of  Uuicciardini  is  ge- 

oion.     In  the  former  of  these  is  still  to  be  seen  nerally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 

an  inscription  to  his  honour  for  his  care  in  em-  productions  of  the  kind  in  that  age.    The  part 

bellishing  and  widening  ^e  streets.     In   i  ju  he  himself  bore  in  transactions,  and  the  oppor- 

fac  was  also  made  governor  of  Parma ;  which  tunities  of  information  he  enjoyed,  gave  hint 

city,  as  well  as  that  of  Reggio,  he  cuccetsfully  peculiar  advantages ;  and  his  Veracity  and  im- 

-defended  nsainst  the  French.    In  1523,  tpope  partiality    are    upon  the  whole   conspicuoKS, 
•Clement  Vll.  conferrad  upon  him  the  presi-  ■  though  instances  have  been  pointed  out  in  which 

dency  of  all  Romagna,  and  afterwards  nomin-  be  is  supposed  to  have  given  way  to  prejudice 

ated  hinUicutenant-general  of  the  papal  army;  and  jirivate  feeHngs.     He   is  charged  with  a 

but  his  miliUry  talents  do  not  appear  to  have  certain  jnalignity  in  the  interpretation  of  men's 

-been  of  a  superior  kind,  and  he  was  not  fortu-  actions;  but  the  most  candid  estimater  wilt  find 

natc  in  protecting  hia  sovereign  from  the  impe-  it  difficult  to  support  a  favourable  idea  of  the 

rial  arms.     From   1531  to   1534  he  Was  go-  Jcading  political  characters  of  that  period.     His 

vemor  of  Bologna,  and  in  that  time  exerted  style  is  pure  and  eloquent,  but  somewhat  dif- 

bimtelf  considerably  to  restore  the  Medici  fa-  fase.     Boccalini  has  humorously  feigned,   that 

raily  in  Florence.     After  the  death  of  Clement,  a. Spartan  for  the  crime  of  using  three  words 

Ete  refused  the  o&ers  of  Paul  111.  to  engage  him  where  two  would  have  served,  was  condemned 

in  his  service,  or,  as  some  assert,  was  deprived  to  read  the  Pitan  war  of  Guiccardmi,  and  that 

of  his  government  by  that  pontiff :  he  returned  after  some  attempts   he  begged  to  commute 

to  his  native  city,  where  he  was  made  coun-  nhe  punishment  for  the  galleys-     Perhaps,  how- 

sellor  of  state  to  duke  Alexander.     After  his  ever,  it  is  riie  smallness  of  the  events  which  his 

■decease,  Guicciardini   employed   his   influence  subject  led  him  to  describe,  that  chiefly  renders 

,in  procuring  the  succession  of  Cosmo  ;  but  not  his  narration  tedious,     The  intermixture  of  !(»ig 

.ttuoking  husself  luAciestly  conudcied  by  the  speeches  in  the  maoaer  of  the  wcients,  indeed^ 
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adds  to  the  prolixity.  Those  defect!  do  not  which  tie  8p<^  ind  wrote  ofhimtelf  gave  of^ 
prevent  its  being  a  standard  wo^,  and  an  ho-  fence,  and,  contrasted  with  hb  mean  and  de- 
nour  to  Italian  literature.  The  author  had  formed  .aspect,  exposed  him  to  ridicule.  He 
likewise  a  talent  for  poetry,  and  some  of  hi«  attempted  a  traeedy,  but  was  dissuaded  from 
Tcrees  are  preserved  by  Cresccmbini.  Moreri.  proceeding  ty  his  friends,  who  thought  his 
Tirabtschi.  Nouv.  Did.Hiil. — A.  genius  not  suited  to  that.kii\d  of  composition. 
GUICCIARDINI,  Lewis,  nephew  of  the  He  then  began  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  ^ich 
precedit^,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1521.  He  labour  was  interrupted  by  a  call  he  received 
Was  brought  up  to  letters ,  and  about  1550,  on  from  prince  Eugene,  governor  of  Lombardy, 
what  account  is  not  known,  took  up  his  resid-  to  assist  in  a  plan  for  diminishing  the  public 
ence  in  the  Low-coun tries,  where,  chiefly  at  burthens.  In  this  business  he  succeeded  go 
Antwerp,  he  continued  till  his  deadi  in.  1589.  well,  that  he  was  enrolled  in  the  number  of 
He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  PavesC  patricians.  He  retamcd  to  Rome,  in 
widi  an  honourable  inscripcbn  to  his  memory,  order  to  complete  a  metrical  version  of  the  ho- 
He  wrote  various  works  in  Italian,  of  which  nilies  of  his  patron  Clement  XI.  As  he  wah 
themoGtV3luablcis"ADe8cription  of  theliOw-  travelling  to  Castel-Gandolfo  in  order  to  pre< 
countries,"  jfntwerp,  1567  and  1588,  folio,  sent  the  pope  with  a  copy  of  his  work,  he  dis* 
which  is  in  great  esteem  for  the  accuracy  of  its  covered  an  error  of  the  press,  which  chagrined 
relations  i  and  no  part  of  Europe  at  that  time  him  to  much,  that  it  was  si^po^ed  to  be  the 
contained  more  objects  of  political  and  com-  cause  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  whicn  carried  him 
mercial  interest.  His  other  works  are :"  Com-  off  at  Frescati,  June,  1712.  Tiraitschl. — A. 
mentaries  on  the  Aflairs  of  Europe,  particularly  GUIDI,  Gdido  (Latin^i^iu  FidiuiJ,  an  emi- 
in  the  Low-countries,  from  1539  to  1560,"  nent  physician  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a 
.  jitrtw.  1560  i  "  Detti  &  FatEi  noiabile  de  Di-  native  of  Florence.  After  practising  for  some 
,versi  Priiicipi,  &c." — Remarkable  Words  and  time  in  his  own  country,  he  went,  about  1542, 
Actions  of  Princes,  &c. ;  "  Ore  di  Rlcrea-  to  France,  where  he  was  graciously  reccind 
tione" — Hours  of  Amusement ;  and  a  collcc-  by  Francis  I,  who  assigned  mm  a- pennon,  and 
tion  of  the  precepts  and  maxims  of  his  ilhistrioua  made  him  his  first  physician,  and  professor  of 
kinsman.  TirShsichi. — A.  medicine  in  the  College 'RoyaU  The  artist  Be- 
:  GUIDI,  Alexander,  an  Italian  poet  of  nevento  Cellini,  then  in  Paris,  mentions  him 
eminence,  was  bom  at  Pavia  in  1650.  At  an  with  high  commendation)  and  boatts  of  having 
early  age  he  went  to  the  court  of  R^nnucio  II.  for  some  years  given  him  a  lodging  in  his  own 
dukeof  Parma,.by'whomhie  was  much&vonred  house.  After  the  dcatji  of  Francis,  Guidiwasre- 
and  esteemed.  At  the  agp  of  thirty.oDe  he  pidi-  called  intoltaty  by  dukeCosmo  I.  wbonominated 
lished  some  lyrie  poems,  and  a  drama  entitled  himhisfirstphysician,aiidgxvehimthechair,firtt 
•*  A  mala  sunta  in  Italia."  He  afterwards  visited  of  philosophy,  then  of  medicine,  in  ^e  university 
Rome,  and  frequented  the  court  of  the  abdicated  of  Pisa,  which  he  occupied  for  twenty  ^ears.  He 
^ueen  Christina,  who  employed  him  to  compose  was  rewarded  with  several  ecclesiastical  bene- 
a  piece  for  music  to  celebcate  the  accession  of  fices  which  was  then  a  common  mode  of  recom- 
Jamcs  II.  of  Eogland.  This  was  in  the  form  pensing  physicians,  and  other  men  of  learn- 
of  a  dramatic  pastoral,  entitled  "  Endymioii,"  uig.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  the  literary 
and  she  deigned  to  Insert  some  lines  in  it  of  characters  of  his  time,  and  in  1553  was  made 
her  own  composition.  He  there  joined  with  consul  of  the  Floremine  academjr.  He  died  in 
other  poets  of  distinction,  his  fellow -members  1569.  Cuidi  punished  at  Paris,  in  1544,  a 
of  the  academy  of  Arcadi,  in  attempting  a  total  splendid  edition  of  the  Greek  surgeons,  trans- 
change  in  Italian  poetry.  Imitating  diefree  and  la  ted  into  Latin,  folio,  with  cnticai  and  par»- 
mshackled  manner  of  Pindar,  he  shook  off  the  pfarastical  commentaries,  faken  from  the  ao-  , 
burthen  of  equal  stanzas  and  regularly  retam-  oicntsonly,  whose  practice  he  prefers  to  that  of 
ing  rhymes  in  canzoni,  and  ventured  upon  an  the  modems.  Long  aSter  his  death,  his  nephew 
kregularity  of  measures  only  governed  by  poe-  Guido  Guidi  the  younger,  also  a  professor  of 
tical  feeling.  This  innovation  met  with  some  Pisa,  publi^c^d  his  posthumoiis  works,  con- 
admirers,  but  more  ccnsurcrs-,  anjl  his  example  sisting  of"  Ars  Mcdicmalis,"  on  the  practice  of 
was  little  followed.  Yet  his  poems  are  full  of  physic,  in  two  paru,  and  "  Chirurgia,"  in  four 
vigour  and  enthusiasm,  and  he  is  accountcdone  books.  One  of  the  tomes  of  this  work  contains 
of  the  few  Italian  poets  who  have  happily  trans-  the  "  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,'  'and  has 
fused  into  the  language  the  fire  and  vehemence  the  figures  of  Vesalius  and  the  discoveries  of 
of  Pindar.    A  certain  Pindaric  ostcnutioo  with  Fallopius^  with  several  things  of  the  writer's  . 
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t^tvn,    -The-whole  works  of  Guidt,  or  Vidius,  tion  in  the  airs  of  his  heads,  that  almost  dlvloe 

■"Trere  published  3t  FranlcfoTt,  162^,  1645,  i($77t  expression,  and  that  elegance  and  facility  of 

■folio.     HalUri  BibLMid.  CAirurg.  tf  Attat.  touch,  which  were  his  distinguishinE  charac- 

Tir'aboschi. — A-  teristics.    He  accompanied  Albaiii  to  RomCj  in 

GUIDICCIONI,  John,  an  Italian  poet  and  order  to  study  the  works  of  the  great  masters  at 

.prelate,  was  bom  at  Lucca  in   1500.     After  that  capita! ;  and  thouijh  all  possible  iU  offices 

naviRg  received  an  education  in  Tarious  univer-  were  done  him  throngii  the  jealousy  of  ^Ciira- 

.sittesof  Italy,  be  was  placed  by  bis  uncle,'Car-  vaggio  and  others,  bis  works  spoke  for  him  w 

.dinal  Bartholomew  Guidiccioiiij.im'theser.Yice  powerfully   that  he  established   his  reputatioo. 

of  cardinal  Alexander  Farneac,  afterwards  pope  Pope  Paul  V.   clwse  him  to  paint  his  private 

Paul  ni.     He  there  cultivated  the  friendship  of  chapel  of  Monte  Cavallo.     He  often  came  to 

all  the  men  of  letters  with  whom  Rome  ihen  see  him  work,  and  made  him  be  covered  in  his 

abounded,  and  especially  of  Annibal  Caro.    He  presence,  pretending  diat  he  did  it  through  re- 

-retired  to  his   native  place  in  1533,  butin  .the  gard  to  his  health;  but  Guido,  who  had  a  fuU 

next  year  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  bis  patron*  sense  of  his  own  merit,  asserted  that  he  shoulct 

now  raised  to  the  popedom,  who  nude  him  go-  have  taken  this  liberty  of  himself.      Indeed^ 

vemor  of  the  dty,  and  bishop  of  Kossombroae.  though  his  biographers  ^pcak  much  of  his  mo^ 

In   153;  he  was  sent  nuacie  to  the  emperor  desty,  they  cannot  mean  with  respect  to  bia 

Charles  V.i-Whom  he  accompanied  in  his  expc-  professional  character  ;  for  no  anist  held  higher 

dition  to  Tunis,  and  on  other  journeys.     He  either  tlie  art  itself  or  his  own  rank  in  it.     He 

was  made  president  of  Romagna  in  15391  and  worked  with  a  kind  of  ceremonial,  splendidly 

afterwards  comnuASEry-gcneral  of  the  pontifical  habited,  and  served  by  his  disciples,  who  wer« 

■rmy,  and   gtwernor  of  the  Marche,     In   aU  ntngcd  round  him  in  silence.     He  set  no  price 

these  employs  he  displayed  great  dexterity  aad  upon  his  pictures,  and  received  thp  recompence 

judgment,  and -he  would  probably  have  been  sent  him  rather  as  an  honorary  dian  as  pay.    He 

raised  to  the  purple,  had  he  not  been  carried  returned  no  visits  paid  him  by  the  great;  saying 

offby  disease  at  Macerata.-in  i;4i-     He  was  that  when  .-they  came  to  see  him,  it  was  not  on 

the  author  of  an  oration  to  the  republic  of  Luc-  account  of  his  person,  but  of  the  talent  which 

.  ca,  of.many  letters,  and  of  a  number  of:  poems,  God  had  given  nim.     It  i;  attributed  to  his  mo* 

which  obtamed  a  bighTeputuion.    Their  cha-  de sty  that  he  burned  all  the  flattering  letten  he 

racter  is  that  of  great  elevation  c^Iangua^  aad  recewed.from  crowned  heads  and  men  of  ein»- 

Mntimem,  sometimes  vcrginr  to  obscurity.   He  nence;  but  it  was  probably  firom  a  perenasitm 

succeeded  best  in  grave  subjects,  and  particu-  (not   indeed    unfotuided)     that    such    praise 

larly  in  lamenting  uit  calamities  to  which  Italy  could  add  nothing  to  his  fame.     Discontented 

was  at  thaCtinieexposed.     His  workshavebcen  with  the  pope's  treasurer  while  painting  His 

several  times  publislied^  ^n  edition  was  given  chapel,  he  secretly  withdrew  to  Bologna,  where 

by  F.  Bcrti,  with  his  Life,  .in  j  749,  at  Genoa,  he  executed  some  capital  works.     The  pope,  in 

The  besLedition  of  his  poems  ie  that  of  Berga-  the  mean  time,  took  measures  for  bringing  him 

mo,  in  1753,  by  Giamb.  Rota.    Tiraioselii. — A.  bade;  and  upon  his  return  to  Rome,  most  of  the 

GUIDO  JLENI,  a  very.celcbratcd  painter,  cardinals  sent  their  coaches  to  meet  Mm,  as  if 

was  born  in  1575, .at  Bologna,  where  his  father,  he  had  he«n  a  foreign  embassador.     After  some 

Daniel  Reni,  was  an  eminent  .-musician.  Show-  stay  in  that  capital,  in  which  he  added  to  his  re- 

ing  an  early  taste  for  design,  he  was  placed  with  putation  hj  new  performances,  he  revisited  Bo- 

Dcnnis  Calvart,  where  he  soon  became  a  skilful  logna,  and  was  ia  the  sequel  engaged  in  great 

artist.    .Calvart  retouched  his   drawings,    aud  works  for  Genoa,  Ravenna,  Naples,  and  other 

,-then  sold  thsm,  ^in^  a  small  part  of  me  price  towns  in  Italy.     He  might  jiavc  accumulated 

to  the  scholar,    in  his  twentieth  year  he  enter-  weahh  as  well  as  fame,  >lt»d  it  not  been  for  an 

ed  the  school  of  Lewis  Carracci.     He  was  at  unfortunate  propensity  to  gaming,  which,  noN 

that  time  so  handsome,  that  Lewis  made  him  withstanding  the  difficulues   and  disgraces  it 

the  model  of  his  angels.     The  strong  manner  of  biought  upon  him,  he  could  never  conquer.   It 

'Caravaggio  wasthen  popular,  and  Guido  fol-  was  the  cause  that  in  his  advanced  years  he 

lowed  it,  till  he  was  told  hy  Annibal  Carracci  painted  in  haste  to  supply  his  immediate  wants* 

(it  is  supposed -through  jealousy),  that  a  rep  u-  wheiicehis  pcrfonnances  of  that  period  are  muc^ 

station  might  be  ^raised  by  adoptmg  one  the  di-  inferior  to  the  earlier  ones.     He  had,  indeed,  a 

zect  reverse.     Upon  this,  he  .took  up'  his  clear  burprising  facihty  and  quickness  of  pencil ;  and 

and  delicate  manner,  imitating  the  beautiful  in  he  once  painted  for  a  prince  of  Tuscany  a  fine 

«%tiuc4  and  he  acquired  that  grace  sod  elevit-  bead  of  Hcicules  ia  two  houis*  for  which  he 
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^ms  tnmatieentXj  Tcw&rded.     He  lived  to  tire  was  imanofereit  learning,  and  was  paiticularly 

out  Kis  friends  and  creditors,  and  died  in  a  oie-  conversant  wtth  singular  and  uncommon  books.. 

lanclioly  and  forsAcn  condition  at  Bologna,  in  This  turn  made  him  rather  a  critic  than  an  ori- 

1642,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.    This  great  ginal  writer;  and  though  he  had  seen  a  great 

:___. J  ii^T. J   l_i_  1...     1.-: r- j_-i     I..'. i__     ■._     __    ..      I  .     "   . 


painter  read  litJe,  and  wrote  less,  beinj;  igno-  deal,  his  works  contain  scarcely  any  dcscrip. 
rant  even  of  orthography.  Hta  chief  amuse-  "tionsof  plants  from  his- own  observation.  Hit 
mcnt  was  his  harpsichord.  He  was  decent  in-  writings  arc:  "De  Stirpibus  Aliquot Epistolx," 
his  manners,  social  and  hospitable.  He  had  a  1558,  410.  "  Theon  adversus  Mattheolum,* 
great  number  of  disciples,  sometimes  two  hun-  an  angry  controversy  (to  which  he  was  too 
dred  at  a  time,  to  whose  improvement  he  was  prone)  with  that  eminent  botanist :  "  De  Pa- 
attcntive,  bat  from  whom  he  exacted  profovnd  PF°'  ^'  ^-  Commentarius  in  tria  Plinil  de  Pa- 
Mibmission.  Few  names  in  the  art  stand  higher  pyro  Capita,"  1 5 1 2,  i|to. ;  this  is  a  performance 
dian  his:  and  his  wcnics,  which  are  numerous  of  great  arudition,  historical,  classical,  and  me- 
■n  churches  and  palaces,  and  in  private  collec*  dtcal,  in  which  the  author  is  so  immersed,  that 
ti(»)S,  bear  a  very  high  value.  In  grace  and  he  gives  no  description  of  the  papyrus  itself, 
beauty  they  are  surpassed  by  none ;  and  they  though  he  raw  it  growing  in  Egypt.  It  con- 
who,  with  these  qualities,  -^Hk  fer  more  tains  digressions  respecting  other  plants  of  the 
strength  and  ex|nreision,  perhspi  desire  things  ancients,  and  a  controversy  with  Alercurialis  re- 
Incompattbde,  at  least  in  a  high  degree.  His  ipeoting  tialcn  is  annexed.  After  his  death  his 
•tyJe  is  grand,  his  draperies  flow  in  large  folds,  •'  Sfnonyoia  PlanUrum"  was  published  hj 
bi*  composition  is  rich,  his  colouring  cleer  and  Schenckius,  at  Frankfort,  i6o8 ;  it  is  a  Hie* 
jnire.  The  ctlrstul  character  so  pecotiariy  im-  tionary,  in  which  the  Greok  names  of  jjIatJtH 
preiKd  on  his  figures  sufficiently  attests  his  ge-  are  conciHated  with  the  Latin,  both  ancient  and 
nius.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  en-  modem.  Moren.  Tiraboschi.  HalUri  BiS. 
graving  and  etching,  and  occasionally  practised    Bftan. — A. 

uiem.  His  own  works  h»ve  exercised  the  gra-  GUILLEM£AtJ,jAMEs,an  eminent  French 
ver  of  many  of  the  ablest  masters.  lyJrgen*  sttrgcon  of  the  sixteenth  cantury,  was  a -native 
vilU.    Piikin^aifs  Diet. — A.  of  Orleans.     He  emoyed  a   liberal  education,- 

OUILANDINUS,  Melckior,  an  eminent  and  was  a  pupil  in  his  profession  to  the  cele- 
botanist,  was  a  native  of  Konigsbcrg,  in  Fru»-  brated  Ambrose  Paicy.  He  became  surgeon  ix  - 
fiia.  He  studied  medicine  in  Ms  youth,  and  at  ordinary  to  the  kings  Charles  IX.  and  Henry 
an  early  age  left  his  country  and  went  to  Rome.  IV,,  and  was  equally  esteemed  for  his  skill  and 
Alter  a  residence  there  ofsome  years,^e  visited  his  probity.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1609.  Guil- 
Sicily,  where  he  was  reduced  to  «uch  indigence,  lemeau  was  the  author  of  several  works  which 
that  he  was  obliged  to  gather  herbs  for  a  liveli'-  have  placed  him  among  the  fathers  of  the  im- 
hood.  Tlie  Venetian  embassador  at  Rome,  ac>-  proved  French  surgery.  He  translated  elegantly 
qnainted  with  his  merit,  withdrew  him  from  into  X.atin  ihe  works  of  his  master  Parey,  with 
this  situation,  andcarried  him  to  Veoice.  'He  some  additions,  published  first  in  1582,  folio, 
there  became  known  to  the  cavalier  Marino  Ca-  His  other  works  are:  "Trait^  dcs  Maladies  de 
ballo,  ■who  sent  him  at  hbeupenceto  travel  for  rOeif,"  1585,  8  vo.,  describing  one  hundred  . 
botanical  purposes  into  the  £ast.  He  visited  and  thirtem  diseases  of  the  eye,  chiefly  frooi 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Greece,  ind  -  the  ancients :  "  Tables  Anatomiques,  avec  let 
meant  to  have  prolonged  bis  travels,  but.  had  Pourtraits  &  Declaration  d'Icelles,"  1(98,  fp- 
the  misfortune  of  being  taken  by  Barbary  cor-  lio  ;  the  platqs  are  chiefly  f^^m  Vesalius,  the 
Bairs  near  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  and  carried  into  descriptions  compiled  from  various  authors: 
icaptivity.  Even  in  this  situation  his  ardour  for  "  Chirurgie  Fran^oise  recueille  dqs  ancient 
botany  did  not  subside,  but  he  continued  to  in-  Medacins  2c  Chirurgiens,"  1594,  folio;  acom- 
Crcase  his  catalogue  of  plants.  The  celebrated  pletc  treatise  of  surgery,  with  plates  and  instru- 
fallopius,  dien  director  of  the  botanical  garden  meies,  descriptions  of  operations,  &c. :  "  De 
at  Padua,  paid  his  ransom,  and  he  succeeded  fhcurcux  Accouchement  des  Femmes,"  1609, 
AnginUara  in  the  lectut«ship  of  Jxi'tany  at  that  8va.,  the  first  complete  work  on  difiicultpanu- 
univefsiry  in  t^6i,  aad  Fallopius  in  the  direc-  rition,  after  that  of  RufHus.  He  wrote  some 
tion  of  the  garden,  in  t5<S4. '  He  gave  so  much  smaller  pieces,  one  of  which  was  against  the  ab- 
•atisfacdon  in  this  post,  that  his  salary,  was  surd  and  iiideccitt  custom  of  the  cangrfsi.  Alt 
raised  to  six  hundred  fiorinG.  He  died  at  Pa-  his  works  were  printed  collectively  at  Rouen« 
■dua,  in  ii^Sp,  and  out  of  gratitude  bequeathed  in  1649,  in  folio.  -Moreri,  HalUri  £iH.  ^m- 
liis  library  to  the  Venctiaa  state.     GwWdiont   Mttt  Iff  Chimrg.-^A. 
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GUILLET   DE  SAINT    GEORGE,  the  church.     Dufin.    Merm.     New.  Diet. 

Cborge,  born  in  1625,  at  Thiers,  in  Auvergne,  Hist. — M. 

•was  the  first  historiographer  of  the  Academy  of  GUISCARD,  Robeat,  first  Norman  dnke 

Fainting  and  Sculpture,  to  which  office  he  was  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  was  the  serentb  son  of 

elected  in   1682.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1705.  Tanered  of  HauteTiUe,  a  gentleman  of  lover 

He  made  himself  known  by  several  works,  es-  Normandy.    He  was  bom  in  the  earlier  part  of 

pecially  by  hb  "  Athene  Ancienne  8c  Nouvclle,"  the  eleventh  century,    and  was  distiogiushed 

1675,  i2mo.,  and  "  Laccdemone  Ancienne  &  amidstafamilyof  warrioTsby  hisbodily  strengtli 

NoUvellc,"  1676.    These  he  pretended  to  have  and  vigour,  his  martial  porl^  and  entcrprtung 

taken  from  the  papers  of  his  younger  brother,  spirit.     His  elder  brothers  had  paiscd  into  Italy 

Guillet  dc  la  Guilletierc,  who,  he  said,  hadvi-  to  the  Apulian  camp  of  their  countrymen,  where 

sited  those  countries -,  but  they  are  known  to  be  by  their  merit  they  attained  the  dignity  of  chiafs. 

«f  his  own  composition.     It  is  not  surprising  Robert,  following  their  steps,  crossed  the  Alps 

that  works  originating  in  fiction  should  contain  as  a  pilgrim,  and  raised  a  band  of  soldiers  froai 

errort.     His  "  Athens"  was  warmly  attacked  the  adventurers  of  Italy.     He  began  with  pre- 

by  Spon,  in  his  "  Voyage  dc  Grece  ;*'  and  a  con-  datory  exploits  against  the  Greeks  and  natives 

trcversy  ensued,  in  which  Guillet  at  least  dis-  of  Calabria,  and  his  success  caused  a  number  ojf 

played  much  erudition,  with  a  polite  and  lively  Norman  volunteers  to  flock  to  his  standard, 

style  of  writing.  His  other  works  arc,  "  A  His-  His  elder  brother  Humphrey,  the  commander 

tory.of  the   Grand  Viziers   Coprogli,    &c."  of   the   Normans  in   Apulia,   whom   he  had 

16761  "The  Life  of  Mahomet  11.,"  1681  ;  aided  by  his  arms,  became  jealous  ^of  him,  and 

'*  The  Historr  of  Castrucio  Castracani,"  trans-  brought  his  life  into  danger  in  a  quarrel.  Dying 

latcd  from  the  Italian  of  ;Machiavel ;    "  Les  soon  after,  Robert  reduced  his  young  sons  to  a, 

Arts  de  I'Homme  d'Kpcc,  ou  Dictionnairc  du  private  condition,  and  had  influence  to  procure 

Gcntilhomme,"     two    volumes,    1670.      M^-  his  own  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  count  and 

reri. — A.  general  of  the  miUtarr  republic.     He  proceeded 

GUILLIAUD,  Claude,  aleamed  French  di-  tnthc  conquest  of  Calabria,  and  inconsequence 

vine,  who  flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the  of  some  excesses  incurred  papal  excommunica- 

sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  ViUa-Francat  tion }  but  the  mutual  interest  of  the  Holy  See 

in  the  Beaujolois.     He  pursued  his  studies  at  and  the  Normans  healed  the  breach,  and  Ro- 

Faris,  where  he  became  a  doctor  of  the  faculty  bert  obtained  irom  Nicholas  IL,  in  io£o,  the 

of  the  Sorbonne,  and  acquired  much  reputation  Investiture  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  all  the 

by  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  on  the  sacred  lands  injtaly  and  Sicily  which  he  could  conquer 

ScriptuTts.     He  was  also  promoted  to  a  canonry  from  the  Greeks  or  Saracens.    Before,  or  im- 

and  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Autun.  mediately  after,  this  act,  Robert  assumed  the 

His  age  and  the  time  of  his  death  are  equally  title  of  duke  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  hcreafte* 

unknown.     He  was  the  author  of  "  Commen-  .  of  Sicily.     He  emplo^d  great  vigour  and  acti- 

taries  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,"  1550,  vity  in  reducing  the  maritime  cities  which  held 

folio }  "  Commentaries  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  for  the  Greeks,  and  at  length  made  himself 

John,"    I C62,    folio ;    commentaries   on    the  master  of  almost  the  whole  that  constitutes  the 

epistles  of  St.  Fatd,  and  on  all  the  canonical  modem  kingdom  of  Naples.    His  younger  bro- 

epistles,  under  the  title  of  "  Collationes  in  Dm-  ther  Roger  meantime  invaded  and  conquered 

nes  D.  Pauli  Epistolas,"  See.  1544,  8vo.  j  and  the  island  of  Sicily. 

"Homilies  for  Lent,"  1560.     Some   catholic  In  leSi  Robert  was  induced  by  ambition  to 

critics  pass  very  high  encomiums  on  the  erudt-  invade  the  Eastern  empire.  He  affected  to  adopt 

tion  and  judgment  which  his  commentaries  dis-  the   cause  of  an   impostor  whom  he  probaUy 

play.     According  to  Dupin,  they  consist  only  had  himself  raised,  and  who  pretended  to  be 

of  the  most  literal  explications  of  the  fathers,  the   deposed  emperor  Michael.     After  great 

and  of  other  commentators ;  the  author  chiefly  preparations,  he  sailed  with  a  powerful  arma*. 

ilbllowing  the  vulgate,  but  not  without  intro-  ment,  and  laid  siege  to  Durazzo.     He  under- 

ducing   some  vanations  from   the   Greek,   in  went  many  losses  from  shipwreck  and  the  ene> 

which  he  has  followed  the  version  of  Erasmus,  my ;  and  his  son  Bofaemond,  who  commanded 

In  general  he  has  adhered  to  the  literal  sense ;  the  naval  force,  was  defeated  by  a  Venetian 

but  m  such  passages  as  he  thought  liable  to  be  fleet.    While  under  these  difficulties,  the  new 

misunderstood,  he  has  taken  care  to  give  a  brief  emperor  Alexius  Commenus  marched  against 

explanation  of  the  scripture  language,  in  con-  him  with  an  army  greatly  superior  in  numbers, 

fonaitj  to  the  «eiue  in  which  it  is  received  by  Robert  stoodfimi,uidin October^ io8ij.g,ain«i 
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the  battle  of  DurazzOt  the  consequence  of  which  father  wag  snidic.  After  completing  his  schodi 
wa$  the  surrender  of  the  town.  In  this  engage-  education,  ne  studied  at  the  univeraties  of 
ment,  Robert's  second  wife,  Gaits,  daughter  Hallc,  Marpurg,  Heiborn  and  Lcjden,  where 
of  the  prince  of  Salemo,  ibught  by  his  side,  he  applied  to  theology,  classical  literature,  and 
He  afterwards  advanced  into  the  heart  of  At-  the  oijental  languages.  By  the  interest  of  the 
bania ;  but  receii^ing  informatioti  of  rerolu  in  heredttanr  stadtholder,  William  Charles  Hetirr 
Apulia,  he  returned  in  a  single  Tessel,  leaving  Friao,  who  esteemed  him  on  account  of  hi» 
his  diminished  army  under  the  command  of  Bo-  learning,  he  was  appointed  ensign  in  the  regt- 
hemond  (see  his  Life).  The  emperor  Henry  mentot  Saxe-Hildburghausen,  in  the  service  of 
IV.,  who  had  marched  towards  Apulia,  in  or-  the  United  Provinces,  and  in  17C1  was  pr»< 
'.  der  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Alexius,  moted  to  a  company.  Encouraged  by  the  a]>< 
aftervards  turned  his  arms  against  pope  Gre-  probation  of  the  stadtholder,  who  promisedhin 
gory  VII.,  and  after  making  himself  matter  of  bis  patronage,  and  by  the  praise  bestowed  ok 
Rome,  invested  the  pontiff  in  the  castle  of  Sl  him  by  the  French  officers,  he  resolved  to  dis> 
Angelo.  Robert,  as  a  vassal  of  the  Holy  See>  tingniah  himself  by  some  hterary  labour.  Hav- 
marched,  in  1084,  to  his  relief,  and  the  em-  log  been  accustmned  to  make  temarlu  on  the 
peror  did  not  venture  to  wait  his  approach,  books  whidi  he  road,  and  afterwards  to  tnu»> 
Robert  g»ned  possession  of  the  ca[utol,  and  li*  scribe  them,  he  found  in  Polybiitt  and  other  aa- 
beratcd  the  jx^ ;  but  the  violences  of  his  Sa-  cient  authors  much  more  than  Folard,  who  ww- 
racen  auxiliaries»  and  the  conflagratbn  of  a  unatcqnaiated  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan^ 
large  portion  of  the  city»  having  rendered  his  euages,  had  been  able  to  discover.  He  began^ 
party  highly  unpopular,  Gregory  did  not  ven-  uerefore,  to  prepare  mateiiala  for  his  "  Me- 
ture  to  remain  in  Rome,  but  accompaiucd  his  moires  Militaires  sar  Ics  Grecs  &  Ics  Ro- 
deliverer  back  to  Salemo,  where  he  died.  Ro-  maincs  j"  and  in  consequence  of  this  undertake 
bcrt,  in  the  close  of  the  same  year,  made  a  se-  ing  obuined  permission,  in  1756,  to  visit 
cond  expedibon  into  Greece.  He  landed  his  England,  where  he  remained  a  year,  and 
troops  at  Brundusium,  and  then  proceeding  in  brought  the  work  to  a  conclusion.  In  Aa 
quest  of  the  united  fleet  of  the  Greeks  and  Ve-  mean  time  the  stadtholder  died,  and  with  a 
nctians,  after  two  indecisive  actions,  gave  them  view  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  his  snccasot 
a  toul  defeat  in  a  third.  In  the  ensuing  spring  William  V.,  he  dedicated  to  him  his  Memotn» 
he  turned  his  arms  against  the  maritime  parts  of  which  were  published  in  two  volumes  quarto* 
Greece  and  the  islands;  but  his  career  was  stopt  They  were  received  with  to  much  approbation^ 
by  an  epidemic  disease,  which  carried  him  off  m  that  they  went  through  five  editions  in  HoUand 
the  isle  of  Ce]^alonia,  July,  10S5,  when  inthe  and  France.  In  1757  he  entered  as  a  volun- 
sixtieth  or  seventieth  year  of  his  age  (for  the  ic-  teer  in  the  allied  army,  and  acquired  the  good 
counts  vary).  He  was  succeeded  in  Calabria  graces  of  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  by 
by  his  second  son,  Roger ;  but  that  Norman  whom  he  was  recommended  to  Frederic  II.  en 
branch  was  extinguished  in  the  second  genera-  Prussia.  About  thoend  of  the  above  year  his 
tion.  Robert  Guiscard  was  a  person  of  great  majesty  sent  for  him  to  Silesia,  kept  him  near 
dvil  and  military  talents,  not  only  brave  but  his  person,  and  often  conversed  with  him  on 
p<^tic}  to  that  he  derived  his  surname  of  Giof-  the  art  of  war  as  practised  by  the  ancient 
card  from  a  word  signifying  craft  or  prudence  Greeks  and  Romans.  Tlie  great  knowledm 
in  the  Norman  dialect.  His  ambition  was  lit-  which  Guischard  displayed  in  regard  to  thi« 
tie  tempered  either  with  humanity  or  a  sense  of  subject,  gave  the  king  the  idea  of  considerhig 
justice,  and  he  pursued  his  aegranditemeot  with  him  as  a  Roman  officer;  and  he  gave  him  the 
steady  stept.  He  was  affable  and  courteous  to  name  of  Quintus  Icilius,  the  commander  of 
his  companions  in  arms,  plain  in  his  dress  and  Csesar's  tenui  legicn,  when  be  appointed  him  , 
manners,  frugal  and  rapadous  in  acquiring  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  formed  out  of 
wealth,  and  liberal  in  bestowing  it.  He  was  the  refuse  of  all  nations,  during  the  heat  ol  tho 
an  able  and  successful  soldier  of  fortune,  rather  war.  Guischard  was  present  in  the  campaigns 
than  a  great  prince.  Jlded,  Umvirs.  Hut-  Cik-  of  1759  and  1760,  and  performed  his  duty  so 
tfftx.—A'  '  much,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king,  that  he 
GUISCHARD,  CHAiazs  GoTTLiEB,caUed  save  htm  a  firee  regiment  of  three  battalions  at 
^mntui  IcUius,  a  colonel  in  the  Prussian  Leiptic,  and  at  the  same  time  permission  to 
aervicc,  knight  of  the  order  pf  Merit,  and  raise  seven  more  free  battalions,  whichjic  did  in 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  an  effeciual  manner,  though  attended  with  con- 
was  bom  in  17^2)  at  Magdeburg,  where  bit  sidenbte  difficulty.    During  the  campaigns  of 
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1761  and  i762,beservediittheannyof  [nince  and  the  dnke  treated  with  an  humanitv  unuiud 

Henry,  and  continttcd  till  the  end  of  the  wu  at  that  time  some  of  his  toldiers,. disabled  by  the 
to  discharge,  amidst  great  danffer,  the  aiduous  cold  froiu  fbllowins  him.  It  is  north  obserr- 
tasks  aisioned  to  him.  On  the  conclusion  of  ing,  that  during  this  si^e,  a  Spanish  officer 
peace  the  king  retained  him  with  him  at  Pot*-  having  wtitten  to  him  to  re<;uc*t  the  restitution 
dam,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  perGons  whom  of  one  of  his  sbtTea  who  had  fled  into  the  city 
his  majeity  admitted  into  his  convivial  parties,  with  a  horse  of  value,  the  duke  restored  the 
SometiDtiM  he  resided  also  on  his  estate  at  Was-  horse,  but  refused  to  sand  hack  the  man  to 
•erupe,  in  the  circle  of  Havcllande,  where  he  ^very,  alleging  that  it  "  would  be  a  violation 
mmused  himself  with  hi£  library  and  his  eoUec-  of  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom,  -which  coasiat 
rion  of  coins,  which  he  increased  so  much  that  in  pving  liboty  to  aU  who  come  thidier  to  seek 
he  valued  both  at  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thou-  it."  He  was  afterwards  declared  by  Henry  IL 
sand  dollars.  He  was  naturally  endowed  -mth  lieutmant^pieral  of  the  kinedom,  and  entmst- 
great  firmness  of  mind,  and  tnis  cjuality  had  «d  with  all  the  authority  ot  the  crown.  He 
been  gveatly  exalted  by  his  philDsophical  pur-  justified  this  confidenee  by  the  important  cap- 
suits^  Hi*  irregular  course  of  bfo,  together  ture  of  Calais  in  the  winter  of  1558,  which 
with  the  hardships  he  had  been  exposed  to  in  town  had  hom  the  time  of  Edward  111.  been  in 
mr,  brou^ton  infirmities,  which  became  so  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  had  servecl  as  aa 
poinfttl  that  he  used  to  compare  them  to  the  entrance  into  France  in  the  wars  between  the 
Mtture^  and  which,  at  length,  put  an  end  to  two  oouhtries.  At  the  accession  of  Francis  11., 
bis  existence.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  May,  whosewife.  Alary  ^iwen  of  Scots,  wasnieceto 
1775,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  After  the  Ghuse*,  the  duke  and  hii  brother  the  c^rdi* 
hs  death  his  library  was  purchased  by  Frederic  nal  were  j^aced  at  the  head  of  the  govemmoit. 
IL  for  the  anm  of  twelve  thousand  dollars.  It  The  Calnnists  were  at  this  time  headed  by  the 
amvonted  to  five  thousand  three  hundred  vo-  prince  of  Conde  and  the  Colignit,and  being  ex- 
lumcst  and  beudes  excellent  works  on  antiqui-  asperated  by  many  severities,  engaged  in  the 
ties,  philology,  lustory,  the  art  ef  war,  geo-  conspiracy  of  Amooise.  Its  defeat  was  chiefly 
graphy,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts,  contain-  owing  to  the  vigilance  and  wise  measures  of  the 
*d  various'  manuscripts,  and  thirty  large  vo-  duke  of  Guise,  who  wai  declared  lieutenant- 
lumes  of  maps  and  plans.  Hie  works  are:  general  of  the kii^dom.  Many  executions fol- 
*'  M^nres  Milttaires  sur  Ics  Grecs  ic  les  Ro-  -lowed,  and  during  the  remainder-of  that  raign 
mainei,  pour  scrvir  de  Suite  '&  d'Edurcista-  every  thing  in  France  bant  before  the  family  of 
ment-  a  I'Histoire  de  Folybe,  commentee  par  Lonaine.  It  is  supposed  that  they  had  laid  a 
Folardi"  the  Haguty  1756,  4to. :  "  Memoires  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  kvng  of  Na- 
Critiques  &  Historiques  sur  plusieurs  Points  varre  in  the  presence  o{  the  king  of  France, 
d'Antiqnites  Militaires,"  Berlin,  1773,  four  which  failed  only  through  the  inresalutionofthfl 
volumes  Svo.,'  and  one  quarto  volume  of  plates,  latter.  They  procured  the  areest  of  the  prince 
Basehing,  in  his  Wbcheatlichcn  Nachricten,  ef  Conde  oa  accowit  of  his  A/iva  in  a  new  con- 
far  the-  year  1774,  speaking  of  this  work  says :  spiracy  i  he  was  found  guilty,  and  would  un- 
»*  It  will-  be  of  the  greatest  service,  not  oiri.y  to  *»ubt«dly  have  been  put  «>  dctth,  bad  not  the 
effieers,  but  to  men  of  letters-  It  ought  to  be  decease  of  the  young  king,  in  1560,  saved  him. 
used  in  all  schools,  in  order  to  give  young  per-  ^ler  that  event  tl^  influeaoc  ef  die  Guise* 
sons  a  clearer  idea  of  whatever  occurs  in  the  ahatcd,  and  Hkey  formed  only  one  of  the  three 
ancient  authors,  and  particularly  in  Cxsar's  parties  vdiich  were  keptiin  balanoshy  the  aRof^ 
Commentaries,  lemecting  the  art  of  -war  among  Ae  queen-mother,  Catharine  de  Modlcie.  It 
Ac  Romans."  Hirichiti^s  Mttnual  of  emintnt  was  found  necessary  to  grant  liberty  of  pobtic 
JPfriimt  who  died  in  tbt  tigbttinth  Ctntury. — J.  worship  to  the  Calvinista,  a  measure  papticuhrfy 
GUISE,  Francis  dh  LoRRAiire,  duke  of,  galling  to  the  bigotry  of  the  house  of  Gwse.  At 
atnd  of  AutnaU,  a  great  commander  and  party  this  jancture,  the  duke  passed  with  a  great  train 
leader,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Claude  de  Lor-  through  Vassi,  in  Champagne,  at  the  time 
ittine,  duke  of  Guise.  He  was  bom  at  the  when  a  congregation  of  Protestants  were  per- 
castle  of  Bar,  in  1519,  and  early  distinguished  forming  divine  senrice  in  a  barn.  The  insolence 
himself  in  arms.  He  acquired  great,  glory  by  of  his  follower*  in  disturbing  (he  service  occa- 
fais  defence  of  Metz,  in  1553,  against  the  em-  sioned  a  tumult  which  gave  a  pretext  for  felling 
peror  Charles  V.,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  upon  the  unarmed  multitude,  of  whom  sixty 
army.  By  his  valour  and  prudence  Charles  was  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  two  hundrrtl 
riihged  to  letrcat  after  a  siege  of  sixty-five  days;  vouKJcd.     Although  die  dvke  dcetared,  even 
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Upon  his  death-bed,  that  the  mauacre  was  un>    i^^*    A  shot  which  he  aftervudft  received  in 
intentional  on  his  part,  it  appears  certain  that    his  check  left  a  scar  wfatch  gave  him  the  Gur- 
he  came  with  a  deliberate  purpotc  of  breaking    name  of  Balafrf,  a  naane  also  hj  some  given  to 
up  the  religious  assembly,  which  he  knew  to  be    his  father  for  a  similai  reason.     He  had  a  finC 
highly  odious  to  his  mother,  whose  seat  was    person,  and  a  noble  air ;  so  that  it  was  said  of 
not  far  distant  \  and  that  when  the  magistrate    him,  and  of  his  brothers,  that  other  princes,  19 
of  the  place  excused  liimsclf  for  permitting  the    &e  presence  d  thost^  of  Lixrainc,  looked  like 
meeting  upon  the  ground  of  the  edict  of  tolera-    common  people.     He  also  possessed  the  qual^ 
fion.  Guise  in  a  rage,  clapping  his  hand  upon    ties  proper  for  acquiring  popularity,  whencq  he 
his  sword,  exclaimed,  "  Here  is  what  shall  cut    became  the  idol  of  the  army  and  the  populace, 
the  knot  of  your  detestable  edict  t"  The  mas-    When,  ia  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  the  Protest* 
sacre  of  Vassy  was  the  signal  of  a  civil  war,    ants  had  obtained  a  very  advantageous  treaty  of 
which  may  be  supposed  not  to  have  haen  disa-    pacification,  the  zeal  of  the  Catholics  gave  rise 
greeable  to  the  Guises,  who  hoped  thereby  to  re-    -to  the  My  Uagui  for  the  defence  of  the  church 
cover  their  superiority.  The  duke  was  a  princi-     and  state,  first  {H-ojected  by  the  cardinaj  of  Lorv 
pal  leader  on  the  catholic  side,  as  well  as  the     nine,    brother  to  the  deceased  duke  Francis^ 
principal  object  of  the  hatred  of  the  Protest-    The  king  was  obliged  to  authorise  this  league, 
ants-     It  is   related  by  some  writers,  that  at    and  place  himself  at  its  head ;  but  he  never 
the  siege  of  Rouen  he  was  informed  of  the     possessed  the  confidence  of  the  party,  which 
purpose  of  a  fanatic  of  that  party  to  assassinate    aeon  involved  the  nation  in  -a  new  dvil  waty 
him.     He  caused  the  man  to  be  arrested,  and     and  loosensd  all  the  bands  of  obedience  to  legal 
asked  him  what  offence  he  had  given  him  to  ex-    government.    Guise  directed  all  the  movcmaits 
cite  such  an  attempt.     "  No  other,"  he  replied,    of  blind  and  furious  bigotry,  and  aspired  to  ■k>* 
*•  than  that  of  your  being  the  inveterate  entfmj    thing  less  than  the   supteme   authority.  -  H« 
of  my  religion.       "  Well,"  said  the  duke,  "  if    caused  the  revocation  of  every  privilege  granted- 
diy  religion  bids  thee  murder  me,  mine  bids  me     to  the  Protestants,  demanded  the  publication  of 
forgive  thee — ^judgc  between  them  1"  A  noble    the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  and  the  es- 
sentiment,  but  little  suited  either  to  the  speaker    tabtishment  of  the  inquisition,  and  required  the 
or  to  liis  relirion !  The  victory  of  Dreux,  iti     eessien  of  several  cnutiouary  town^,  ■  He  had 
1562,  is  principally  ascribed  to  Guise,  thotigji    obtained  great  reputat»n  as  a  comman^r  by 
Montmorend  was  the  chief  commander.    The    dissipating  a  body  of  German  troops  who  were 
calvinist  general,  the   prince   of   Conde,  was    on  their  march  to  assist  their  brother  Protest- 
taken  prisoner  j  and,  according  to  the  manners     ants.     For  this  success  he  was  hailed  as  the  de- 
of  the  age,  he  that  night  shared  the  bed  of  die    Hverer  of  the  nation,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
duke  of  Guise.     !t  is   menrioned   as  a  trait  of    the  enthusiastic  attachment  which  he  inspired,' 
heroism    in  the  character    of  the    latter,  that     particularly  in   the   inhabitants  of  the  capital, 
though  they  were  mortal  enemies,  he  slent  with     This  was  displayed  in  a  striking  manner  on  the 
perfect  tranquillity,  while  the  prince  (wrio  told.'    day  ef  the  barricadtt ;  when    Guise  having  ap- 
5>e  anecdote)  could  not  close  his  eyes.    Not  long     peared  at  Paris  contrary  to  the  command  of  the- 
after,  as  he  lay  before  Orleans,  a  calvinist  gen-     king,  who  caused  the  Swiss  riiatds  to  enter  for 
tleman,  Ppltrot  de  Merc,  gave  htm  a  mortaJ    the  support  of  the  roy»l  authority,  Ac  people 
VOUnd  with  a  pistol-shot.    He  died    February    raised  barricades  in  all  tbe  streets  leading  to  the 
a+t  »5^3i  at  the  age  of  forty-four.     By  his     Louvre,  disarmed  the  gaards,  and  obliged  the 
wife,  Anne  of  Este,  daughter  to  the  duke  of    king  to  consult  his  safety  by  iight.     The  inso- 
Ferrara,  he  left  several  chjijiren,     Francis  duke'    ftnce  of  the  pnrty  was  augn^med  by  this  proof 
of  Guise  was  possessed  of  many  iplendid  quali-'    of  their  strength  ;  and  though  Henry  consented 
ties,  and  the  writers  of  his  party' represent  him     toatt  their  demands,  his  dethrbn«ment  was  open- 
as  s^  ijiodel  of  true  hetdsm.     These  qualities'    ly  planned.   The  duchess  of  Montpensier,  sister 
ve^i  however,  tarnished  by  immoderate  ambi-     to  the  Guises,  carrieii  at  her  girdle  a  pah  of 
tion  and  a  furious  party^spirit,  so  that  hts  great     wjlden  scissars,  which  she  did  not  scruple  to  de- 
services  to  this  country  were  balanced  by  the     clare  vrere  designed  to  give  the  king  the  clerical 
eifils  he  brought  upon  it.    Bayle.    Milbt  Ebm.    tmisure  previously  to  shutting  him  up  in  a  con- 
^KBtf,  Did.  Hist. — A.  vent.     'The  duke  was  suspected  of  art  in#eHi'- 

GUISE,  Henry  OP  LoKRAiNE,  duke  of,  eld-  gence  with  the  dukeof  Savoy,  who  had  invaded* 
est  SOI)  qf  the  pieceding,  was  born  ip  1550.  oic  marquisate  of  Saluces.  At  this  iuncturc,. 
He  early  displayed  the  family  valour,  qnd  dis-  September,  1588,  the  states-general  of  the  king- 
tihguished'  tumself  at  ths  bacUe  of  Jamac  in    dom  were  assembled  at  Blois.     The  dAntnoK 
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«f  the  leaguen  became  more  and  more  audaci-  at  Bniesdi,  and  married  her  secretly;  but  after- 
oui)  and  Henry  erldently  tottered  on  his  throne,  wardi  dcceited  her,  and  endeavoured  to  pro- 
It  was  detemiined  in  his  council  to  get  rid,  by  cure  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  His  restless 
itaanssination,  of  a  subject  too  powerful  to  be  and  intriguing  disposition  caused  him  to  enter 
-legally  desdt  with  as  his  treasonable  designs  me-  into  the  conspiracy  of  the  count  of  Soissons  and 
tiled.  It  was  an  expedient  worthy  of  those  thedukcof  Bouillon, supportedbySpain,  against 
wretched  times,  and  oi  the  king  who  adopted  it;  the  French  government,  in  1641.  When  it 
yet  few  deeds  of  the  Icind  hare  had  more  to  wis  defeated,  the  parliament  proceeded  against 
plead  in  their  justification.  Preparations  were  Guise,  and  condemned  him  for  contumacy  upon 
-made  for  the  enterprise,  and  the  king  himself  his  non-appearance.  He  retired  to  Rome,  and 
distributed  poinards  to  nine  chosen  men  of  his  while  in  that  city  received  an  application  from 
guards.  Guise  was  not  without  warnings  of  the.  Neapolitans  who  had  revoked  from  Spain, 
3ic  impending  blow;  and  the  evening  before  his  to  come  and  assume  the  chief  command  over 
death,  a  billet  was  found  under  his  napkin  dis-  them.  He  accordingly  embarked,  and  with 
<lb3ing  the  plot.  He  read  ii,  and  cried  "  They  difficulty  escaping  the  Spanish  fleet,  arrived  at 
dare  not."  Nevertheless  he  consulted  with  his  Nap^s  in  a  single  felucca  in  November,  1647. 
£riends  what  should  be  done,  and  his  brother  The  chief  power  was  at  that  time  in  possession 
the  cardinal  proposed  retiring  from  Bloia  to  of  one  Annese,  a  gun-smith,  with  whom  the 
Fans.  But  the  discouragement  his  party  would  duke  had  first  to  contend.  A  French  fleet 
receive  from  such  a  step  being  represented  to  which  appeared  off  the  coast  sailed  away  with- 
him,  he  resolved  to  run  all  hazards.  On  Sep-  out  giving  any  efii:ctual  succour  to  the  revolters. 
tember  2^  he  weat  to  the  presence-chamber.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  duke 
and  was  s(»newhat  surprised  to  see  the  guard  found  means  to  establish  his  authority ;  and 
doubled.  As  he  entered,  the  door  was  ahut  marching  out  of  Naples  urith  a  small  army,  he 
after  him.  He  proceeded  with  a  good  counten-  took  possession  of  Avcrsa,  and  gained  several 
Ance  to  the  cabinet  door,  where  he  was  sud-  advantages  over  the  Spaniards.  Flushed  with 
denly  pierced  with  several  stabs.  He  fell,  and  success,  he  formed  a  magnificent  household, 
«xclaiming  "  My  God,  have  mercy  upon  me  !"  and  appointed  boards  for  the  regular  administra- 
instanCly  expired.  The  cardinal  de  Guise  was  tion  of  the  government.  The  popular  opposi* 
seized,  and  put  to  death  the  next  day.  Their  tion  he  met  with  from  Annese  and  his  party* 
bodies  were  consumed,  lest  the  people  should  rendered  him  severe  and  despotic  In  his  con- 
make  relics  of  their  remains.  The  duke,  at  the  duct}  and  this,  joined  with  the  conciliating 
time  of  this  catastrophe,  was  thirty^cight  years  measures  of  the  new  Spanish  viceroy,  detached 
of  age.  He  resembled  his  father  in  civil  and  the  Neapolitans  from  his  interest.  In  his  ab- 
ipulitary  qualities,  but  was  more  criminally  am-  sence  the  Spaniards  were  received  with  little 
bitious.  He  was  licentious  in  his  coiiduct,  opposition  into  the  capital;  and  Guise,  retreafc- 
though  religion  was  always  in  his  mouth.  Such  ing  to  Abruzzo  with  a  few  followers,  was  taken 
was  bis  party>rage,  that  at  the  massacre  of  St.  prisoner,  and  carried  into  Spain.  The  disap- 
Bartholomcw  he  himself  broke  open  the  cham-  pointment  of  his  brilliant  hopes  was  a  cruel 
ber  of  the  admiral  Cohgny,  and  trampled  upon  mortification  to  him  ;  for  he  certainly  expected 
his  body  when  killed>  Indeed,  he  always  con-  to  become  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  of  which 
sidered  the  admiral  as  concerned  in  the  assassin-  the  pope  had  offinred  him  the  investiture.  He 
ation  of  his  father.  He  was,  however,  cir-  was  kept  prisoner  in  Spain  four  years,  when  he 
cumspcct  and  politic  when  occasion  required,  was  set  at  liberty  through  the  iatcrcession  of 
and  could  mask  his  dangerous  designs  under  the  prince  of  Condc.  On  his  return  to  Paris 
plausible  pretences.  He  married  a  daughter  of  his  attention  was  chiefly  occupied  in  amours 
the  duke  of  Nevers,  by  whom  he  left  several  and  festivals,  for  which  no  courtier  of  his  time 
children.  Btnit.  Miikt.  Noujk  Diet.  Hitt. — A.  was  better  qualified.  He  embarked,  howeveTf 
GUIb£,  HENitr   OF  LoRKAiNE,    duke  of,  in  1(554,  in  a  new  expedition  fitted  out  by  car- 

Eandson  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in   1614.  dlnal  Mazarin  for  the  recovery  of  Naples;  but 

e  was  brought  up  to  the  church,  and  provided  it  was  rather  an  aflair  of  ostentation  than  a  real 

vith  a  number  of  abbacies,  which  he  resigned  enterprise,  and  had  no  success.    He  obtained 

upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother.     His  in-  the  post  of  great-chamberlain,  and  was  the  per* 

tention  of  marrying  the  princess  of  Mantua  was  son  chosen  to  receive  Christina  of  Sweden  on 

ftustrated  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  was  al-  her  entrance  into  France.     He  distinguished 

vays  jealous  of  the  Guise  family.     He  then  himself  in  the  famous  carous^  of  1663,  when, 

■ude  a  connectioD  with  the  countess  of  Bossut  on  heading  a  tnwp  opposed  to  that  of  the  prince 
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ef  Conde,  the  couttiers  pointed  thtm  out  as  the  GUrTTONE  D'AREZZO*  Fri,  an  Italian 

two  heroes  of  history  and  of  romance.  The  ro-  poet  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  was  a  native)  or 
mantic  character  was  indeed  peculiarly  that  of  at  least  a  citizen,  of  the  place  whence  he  takes 
the  duke  of  Guise,  in  whom  the  ancient  fiery  and  his  name.  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  further 
factious  spirit  of  his  house  was  softened  down  than  that  he  was  a  brother  of  the  military  order 
into  a  fondness  for  singular  adventures  and  chi-  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  otherwise  called  Gaudenti, 
valrous  ethibitions.  His  conduct  towards  the  and  that  he  possessed  so  much  of  the  piety  of 
countess  of  fiussut,  as  wellas  other  incidentsof  the  times  as  to  be  founder  of  the  monastery 
his  life,  showed  that  he  had  little  of  rtie  prin-  Degti  Angioli  of  the  Camaldolese  order  in  Flo- 
ople  of  true  honour.  He  died  in  j664>  His  rence.  He  died  in  1294.  He  is  said  to  have 
Memoirs  on  the  Neapolitan  enterprise  were  been  the  first  who  gave  regularity  to  the  ItaUai| 
published  in  one  volume  quarto.  Several  per-  sonnet,  and  h'u  poems  were  in  gteat  esteem^ 
sons  have  ascribed  them  to  his  secretary  Saint-  till  the  works  of  Dante  and  other  more  cultt- 
Yon.  BayU.  Mod-  Untvert.  Hist.  Nouv.  Diet,  vated  writers  lessened  their  reputation,  Tbcy 
Jiist. — A.  are  to  he  met  with  in  several  collections  of  an> 
GUISE,  William,  a  learned  English  di-  cient  poetry.  Forty  of  his  letters  were  publishctt 
iine  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  at  by  Bottari,  at  Rome,  in  1745,  with  manjr  il- 
Abload's-court,  near  Gloucester,  in  the  year  lustrations;  they  are  the  oldest  written  in  ths 
1653.  ^hen  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  Italian  language.  MortrL  Tirashejehi. — A. 
■was  entcredacommonerof  Oriel  college,  in  the  GULDENSTAEDTJohnAnthoht,  M.I>. 
university  of  Oxford  ;  whence  he  afterwards  professor  of  natural  history,  and  member  of  the 
removed  to  AU-Souts  college,  of  which  he  was  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Petersburdi, 
chosen  fellow.  To  his  degree  of  B. A.  he  was  was  born  at  Riga,  in  174J.  He  received  Die 
admitted  in  1674,  and  to  that  of  M.A.  in  1677.  rudiments  of  his  education  in  that  town,  and 
Soon  after  he  had  taken  his  bst  degree  in  arts  having  completed  his  studies  at  Franckfort  on 
be  entered  into  orders;  but  having  married  in  the  Oder,  was  admitted  in  1767  to  the  degree 
1680,  resigned  his  fellowship  at  All-Souls,  of  doctor  of  physic  in  that  university.  On 
Upon  this  change  in  his  condition,  however,  he  account  of  his  knowledge  of  foreign  languages^ 
did  not  quit  Oxford,  but  took  a  house  there,  and  the  progress  he  hadmade  in  natural  history, 
for  the  convenience  of  prosecuting  his  studies  he  was  considered  as  a  fit  person  to  engage  m' 
with  the  greatest  advantages.  So  considerable  the  expeditions  planned  by  the  Imperii  Acade- 
was  his  proficiency  in  the  different  branches  of  my,  at  the  desire  of  Catherine  II.  Bang  in- 
learning,  that  he  acquired  the  repuUtion  of  vited  to  Petersburg,  he  arrived  in  that  city  in 
being  a  first-rate  scholar,  and  particularly  con-  - 1 768,  was  created  adjunct  of  the  academy,  and 
versaot  in  oriental  hterature.  But  he  had  in  1770  member  of  that  society,  and  professor 
varcely  beeun  to  apply  his  stores  of  knowledge  of  natural  history.  In  June,  17(58,  he  eom- 
to  the  public  service,  before  he  was  prematurely  menced  his  travels,  and  was  absent  seven  years, 
cut  off  by  the  small-pox  in  1683,  when  only  in  From  Moscow,  where  he  continued  till  March, 
the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  to  the  deep  re-  i7<59,  he  passed  to  Voronetz,  Tzaritzin,  As- 
giet  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  the  great  loss  of  tracan,  and  Kislar,  a  fortress  on  the  western 
the  republic  of  letters.  After  his  death  Dr.  shore  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  close  to  the  con- 
Bernard,  SaviUianprofessorof  astronomy  at  Ox-  fines  of  Persia.  In  1770  he  examined  the  di- 
ford,  published  from  his  MSS.  "  Misns  Pars  ■,  stricts  watered  by  the  rivers  Terefe,  Sunsha, 
Ordinis  primi  Zeraim  Tituli  Septem.  Latine  and  Aiksai,  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cauca- 
vcrtit  &  Commentario  illustravit  Gulielmus  sus ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year, 
'Guisius>"  1690,  4to.  Prefixed  to  this  tranala-  penetrated  into  Ossetia,  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
lion  and  commentary,  is  Dr.  Edward  Pocock's  same  mountain,  where  he  collected  vocabula- 
'Latin  version  of  Moses  Maimonides's  "  Fnefa-  rics  of  the  language,  made  enquiries  into  the 
.tio  in  Seder  Seraim."  The  conductors  of  the  histories  of  the  different  tribes,  and  discovered 
"  Acta  Eruditorum,"  in  the  account  which  they  among  them  some  traces  of  Christianity.  Hav-' 
gave  of  this  work,  pronounced  the  author  to  be  ing  men  visited  Cabarda,  and  the  northern 
.*<  a  man  of  profound  learning,  and  an  immortal  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  he  proceeded  to  Georgia, 
ornament  to  the  university  of  Oxford."  At  the  and  was  admitted  to  an  audience  of  prince 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  Hcraclius,  who  was  encamped  ten  miles  ^m 
for  the  press  an  edition  o£  "  Abulfeda's  Geo-  Teflis.  Guldenstacdt  accompanied  prince  He- 
gsaphy."  Wonts  Jtlua,  Opcm.  vil,  II.  Gtn.  radius  in  a  campaign  along  the  banks  of  iJie 
.  jpirt.— M.  river  Koor,  eighiif  miles  into  the  interior  p?rt 
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of  Ceorgia,  tni  returned  with  him  to  Tcflis.  duated  in  1^03.  He  sacceeded  lAere  ts  llw 
At  this  ^ace  he  remained  all  the  winter,  em-  professorship  of  eloquence  and  natural  la*,  and 
ployed  in  examining  the  adjacent  country.  In  was-made  counsellor  to  the  cotislstory  of  the 
tlje  sprint  he  followed  the  prince  to'  the  pro-  duchy  of  Madgeburg»  and  aftcrwardg  privy- 
vince  of  Kaketia,  and  explored  the  southern  counsellor.  In  this  last  capacity  his  opinion  wa* 
districts  inhabited  by  the  Turcoman  Tartars,  Often  asked  by  the  cdUrt  o£  Berlin.  He  was 
and  subject  to  Heradius,. in  the  company  of  a  rector  of  the  university  ofH^lle  at  hiB  death, 
'  Georgian  magnate,  whom  he  had  cured  of  a  in  1729.  Gundllng  was  the  author  of  many 
dangerous  tlisorder.  In  July  he  went  to  Ime-  learned  Writings,  of  which  are  *' New  Dia- 
r^ia,  a  pountry  which  lies  between  the  Caspian  logues ;"  "  Plan  of  a  Course  of  Literary  Hieto- 
Ktid^e  BlacV  seas,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  ry-,"  "  Histoiia  Fhilosophifc  Mot^lis  1"  "Otiai 
bjr.  ijcojmz,  on  the  north  by  Ossetia,  on  the  or,  k  Collection  of  Discourses  on  Physical,  Mo- 
yfest  ty  Mmgrelia,  and  on  the  south  by  the  ral,  Political,  and  Historical  Topics,'  threevols. 
Turkish  territories,  whicTi  was  under  the  do-  8vo  ;  "De  Jure  OppignoratiTerriterii;'*  "Sta- 
minion  of  the  prince  or  czar  Solomon.  In  the  tus  Naturalis  Hobbesn  Dcfensus,  &c. /*  "t)e 
almost  unknown  .country  of  this  prince,  who  Statu  Reipub.  Gcrmijniea:  sub  Conrado  I.j" 
f^omgfatitude  to' Russia  for  having  reinstated  "  Commentitio  de  Henrico  Aucapej"  "Via' 
hunM  the  throne^  after  he  had  been  driven  from  adVeritatem  ;"  "  Gundlingiana."  Hehadalso  ' 
it^^SordedGuldenstaiidt  every  assistance  in  his  a  considerable  shiirc  in  the  "  Observatioties 
power, '  this  learned  iV^Veller  penetrated  Into  Hallenses."  Mi>reri.—\. 
the  middle  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  visited  the  GUNNERUSj  JomjEitMfeST,  atneritorieu) 
conHacs  of  Mingrelia,  Middle  Georgia,  and  Norwegian  bishop,  was  born  in  1718,  at  ClHfist- 
^astern  and  Lower  Imere^ia^  ahd,  after  escaping  iania,  in  Norway.  His  father  was  Erasmuf 
iiianY  imiuineiil  dangers  from,  banditti,  fortu-  Guimems,  town-physidan  of  that  place,  and 
riatefy  returiiptl  to  Kislar,  on  the  1  Sth  of  No-  his  mother,  Ann  GerhanV,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
vember,,  where  Ijc  passed  the  winter,  Collecting  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  edu'caCimi 
various  infarpiation  concerning  the  neighbouring  onder  'private  tutors,  and-  in  t^^^,  at  which 
Tartar  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  arid  particularly  period  he  had  the  misfbrtune  te  lose  hie  father, 
t}ic  t^sgees-  tn  the  siimmer  he  made  a  tour  Was  placed  at  the  public  school  of  Christiania; 
tp  Cabarda  Major,  continued  his  coUrse  to  Here  he  remained Wil  1737,  and  then  proceeded 
mount  Beshtan, .  the  highest  point  of  the  first  to  Copenh'3ge»,  where  he  pursued  his  studiet 
ijdge  ofithe  Caucasus,  inspected  the  mines' of  dt  the  university  with  such  success,  thathesoon 
ajajshar,  an  J  advanced  as  far  as  Tcherkask  on  distinguished  himself  by  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
tlic  Don,  making  excursioiis  thence  to  Azof  and  Latin  philoligy.  Oh  hh  feturn  to  GhHlH* 
andTaganroc,  and  then  along  the  new  lihiits  to  ania,  he  engaged  m,  the  inrtnJctirti  of  youthj 
the  Dnieper.  Tliis  year's  route  he  finished  and  appiiedtothe-study  ofphilosopHy  and  theo- 
at  Itfementshuk  m  the  goveriiment  of  New  logy.  In  the  year  1 74O  he  went  back  tb  Co* 
Russia,  and  in  the  ensuing  spring  was  proceed-  penhaeen,  Was  employed  as  a  private  tutor  in  * 
ipg  to  Crim  T^rtary  j  but  receiving  an  order  of  reputable  fimlly,  and  attended  at  the  samfe 
rccal,  he  returned  through  the  Ukraine  to  time  various  courses  of  feawes.  In  1^42  h* 
Moscow  and  Petersburgh,  where  he  arrived  in  repaired  to  the  unrversity  of  Halle^  where  hi 
March,  1775.  On  his  return  he  was  employed  studied  theology,  pHilosopiiy,  and  the  nrathelna- 
ih  arranging  his  papers ;  but  before  he  could  tics,  under  the  able  professors  then  resident  at 
prepare  them  for  the  press  was  seized  with  a  that  seminary.  He  afterwards  aceomp&nied 
violent  fever,  whichcarriedhim  to  thegravfi,  in  two  young  gentlemen  to  Jena,  and  4n  1754 
the  month  of  March,  1781.  Hinchin^i  Ma-  'Was  invited  to  be  extraordinary  proftssor  of 
nuahf  eminent  Persons  ivhodied  in  the  eighitenth  theology  at  Copenhagen,  preacher  at  Herlui^ 
CetUurj.  Goxe^i  Travels  thrvugh  Poland,  Russia,  "holm,"  and  lecturer  on  theology  and  ihe'Hebfew 
Sividen,  and  Denmark. — ].  langjuage  In  the  public  school  of  that  place. 
GUNDLING,  Nicholas-Jerom,  a  lawyer  SoonaftetliB  was  ordained  priest  at  Copcrihagcri, 
^d historian,  was  born  iii  1671,  at  a  town  andini|?58  wasajpointedbyhis majes^FrcdCrib  • 
near  Nuremberg,  where  His  father  was  a  mini-  V.  bishop  Of  Dronthcim.  Being  fond  of  ihe'^scl- 
ster.  He  studied  qt  Aldorf  under  John  Fabri-  ertcK,  and  enabled'  by  Ws  situation  to  gratify  Hs 
cine,  and  afterwards  at,  Jena  and  Leipsic.  In  desire  of  diffusing  useful  knowledge  aihOnghh 
1698  he  attended  some  young  men  of  rank  a^  cduntrym'pn,  hfc  %undfed  'the  ttoya! Norwegian 
«he  university  of  Halle,  where  he  cliiihgedhis  society  at  Drotttheim,'  of  which  he  was  elected 
pursuits  from  theology  to  lawj  in  which  rieg^a*  vice-president,  ud  in  the  Traosactions  of  which 
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lie  published  several  carious  and  useful  papers,  court.  Before  he  left  Cambridge,  however,  in 
That  he  might  make  himself  better  acquainted  conjunction  with  Mr.  Barrow,  afterward  bi^ofi 
with  the  natural  history  and  productions  of  his  of  St.  Asaph,  Mr.  Ward,  afterwards  bishc^  of 
nadrc  country,  he  undertook  several  tours  to  Salisbury,  and  some  other  friends,  he  drew  up 
different  parts  of  it  {  and  was  so  much  esteemed  a  spirited  treatise  against  the  covinani,  which 
by  the  celebrated  Linnaeus,  that  he  gave  the  was  afterwards  published.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
name  of  Gunnera   to  a  phut,  in  his  vegetable    Oxford  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1644, 

Sstem.  He  was  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Mr.  Gunning  met  with  z  hospitable  reception 
spenhagen  and  Stockholm,  as  well  as  of  from  Dr.  Finlc,  vrarden  of  New  college,  who 
other  learned'  societies,  and  died  at  Christian-  appointed  him  one  of  the  chaplains  of  that 
sund,  in  the  year  1 773.  Of  his  papers  in  the  foundation ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  incor- 
"JtVansactions  of  the  Society  of  Dronthdm,  vo-  porated  M.A.  of  this  university.  About  thia 
lumcE  I.  II-  in.,  the  greater  part  relate  to  sub-  time  he  obtained  the  curacy  of  Cassington, 
jects  of  natural  history,  particularly  iish,  sea-  four  miles  from  Oxford,  the  duties  of  which  he 
fowl,  and  marine  productions.  He  published  discharged  for  two  years,  not  without  frequent 
in  1766,  "  Flone  Norwegis,  Pars  I."  folio,  interruptions  and  aSronts  from  parties  of  the 
containing  314  species  of  plants,  with  some  soldiers  belonging  to  the  parliamentary  garrisons 
new  fucit  To  each  are  added  the  medical  and  at  Abingdon,  and  other  places.  While  he  was 
cctmomical  usee.  Some  figures  ate  given,  in  this  situation  he  was  sometimes  fixed  upon  to 
The  bishop's  other  works  axe  theological  and  preach  before  the  king,  or  his  Oxford  parlia- 
philoEophical  tracts  in  I^tin,  and  some  sermons  ment;  on  which  account  the  university  som- 
in  the  Danish  tongue.  Fertog  til  tt  Lexicon  plimentcd  him  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
ever  Danske  Norske  og  Islandske  larde  mtend,  of  divinity,  in  the  year  1 646.  After  the  surrender 
Jens  Worm ,-    Der  DronthiimiKhtn  Scrifttn. — J.    of  Oxford  to  the  parliament,  he  became  tutor 

GUNNING,  Petes,  a  learned  English  pre-  first  to  Christopher,  afterwards  lord  Hatton, 
lateintheaevcnteenth  century, wasbornatHow  and  then  to  sir  Francis  Compton,  whom  he 
in  Kmt,  in  the  year  1613.  He  was  educated  educated  in  a  zealous  attachment  to  monarchy 
in  grammar  learning  at  the  free-school  in  Can-  and  episcopacy.  When  he  had  taken  his  leave 
terburyi  whence,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  of  his  last  pupil,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
sent  to  Clare-haU,  in  the  university  of  Cam-  sir  Robert  Shirley,  who,  as  a  testimony  of  re- 
bridge,  lo  that  seminary  he  applied  to  his  spect  for  the  learning  and  abilities  which  he 
studies  with  commendable  diligence,  and  was  displayed  in  a  disputation  with  a  popish  priest, 
elected  to  a  fellowship  in  the  year  1633.  Soon  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  patron  and  some  other 
after  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  M.A.  he  ap-  gentlemen,  settled  upon  him  an  annuity  of  looJ, 
pears  to  have  entered  into  orders,  and  to  have   for  life. 

been  appointed  by  the  master  and  fellows  of  Upon  the  death  of  sir  Robert  Shirley,  Mr. 
Peter-house  to  the  cure  of  Little  St.  Mary's,  Gunning  undertook  to  officiate  every  Sunday  ia 
at  Cambridge.  In  this  situation  he  attracted  the  chapel  at  Exeter-house,  in  London ;  where 
much  notice  and  attention  as  a  preacher;  and  he  read  the  Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England, 
when  matters  were  approaching  towards  a  crisis  preached  and  administered  the  sacraments  to 
between  the  king  and  parliament,  distinguished  crowded  audiences,  without  any  molestation^ 
himself  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  defended  his  excepting  that  he  was  sometimes  sent  for  by 
majesty's  politics,  and  the  cause  of  the  esta-  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  reproved  by  him.  An- 
bli^d  church,  in  his  pulpit  discourses.  About  thony  Wood  farther  relates,  that  besides  these 
thistime,havingpaidavisittohismotherinKent,  labours,  "  he  would  on  the  week  days  lookout 
be  had  the  boldness  in  two  sermons  which  he  all  sorts  of  sectaries,  and  dispute  with  them 
preached  not  far  from  Tunbridge,  to  exhort  the  openly  in  tlicir  own  congregations  :  npr  was 
congregation  to  make  a  charitable  contribution  there  any  considerable  sect,  whetbor  Presbyteri- 
for  the  relief  of  the  king's  soldiers  in  that  town,  an,  Independent,  Anabaptist,  Quaker,  Brownisr, 
By  thisconduct  heexcited  thcindignationof  the  Socinian,  &c.  but  that  he  lieT3  with  them  a 
parliament  party,  who  subjected  him  to  a  short  public  set  disputation  in  defence  of  the  church 
imprisonment,  and  then  ordered  him  to  his  col-  of  England."  His  being  permitted  to  maintain 
lege,  where  the  Covenant  was  tendered  to  him  for  such  disputations  was  an  indulgence  on  the  p.irt 
subscription.  Upon  his  firm  refusal  to  submit  of  the  puritans,  which  was  not  so  liberally 
to  that  fmposition,  he  was  ejected  from  his  fel-  shewn  towards  them  when  they  were  removed, 
lowship ;  when  he  determined  to  withdraw  to  from  the  scat  of  power.  After  the  restoration 
.Oxford,  where  the  king  at  that  lime  held  his    of  king  Charles  il.,  Mr.  Gunning's  s^rvicss  in 
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the  cause  of  the  church  of  England  were  ing,  antt  take  anodier  time  and  place.  Ofi  the 
gratefully  remembered,  and  preferments  flowed  second  day  he  treated  the  Baptists  with  rather 
in  upon  him  in  a  rapid  succession.  In  the  year  more  civility }  but  when  on  the  third  day  hein- 
1660  he  was  restoted  to  his  fellowship  at  Cam-  duiged  himself  in  sharp  invectives  agamstthe 
bridge,  and  promoted  to  a  prebend  in  the  Quakers,  they  used  such  freedom  in  the  Ian- 
church  of  Canterbury.  In  the  same  year  he  guage  which  they  addressed  to  his  lordship* 
was  created  doctor  of  divinity  by  the  king's  that  he  quitted  the  pulpit  and  church,  and  was 
mandate,  and  instituted  to  the  rectories  of  followed  by  some  of  them  to  hb  own  bouse, 
Cotesmore,  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  and  of  who  continued  their  ofiensive  «b8ervations> 
Stoke  Brcwen,  in  Konhamptoiishire.  These  and  one«f  them  plucking  him  by  the  sleeve, 
■preferments  were  followed,  before  the  expira-  exclaimed,  **  The  hireling  fleeth,  the  hireling 
lion  of  the  year,  by  his  appointment  to  the  fieetb. !"  In  the  year  1674  bishop  Gunning  ifts 
mastership  of  Corpus-Christi  college,  and  to  translated  to  the  see  of  Ely,  of  which  he  proved 
the  lady  Margaret's  professorship  of  divinity,  an  active  superintendent  and  bountiful  bcne- 
In  the  year  i6di,  upon  the  ejectment  of  Dr.  factor  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1684, 
Tuckey,  he  was  created  Regius  Professor  oi  when  he  was  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  ags. 
divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  also  succeeded  the  Hewasunquestionablyaprelate  of  considerable  - 
same  gentleman  in  the  mastership  of  St.  John's  learning  and  ingenuity,  whowassincerely  and  ar- 
college.  On  this  occasion,  wc  arc  informed  by  dentty  attached  to  the  constitution  of  the  church 
Wood,  that  he  voluntarily  settled  on  the  eject-  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  and  by  his  suficr* 
ed  master  a  handsome  annuity  for  life,  which  ings  and  zeal  on  account  of  it  in  troublous 
deserves  to  be  recorded  to  his  honour.  In  the  times,  merited  the  preferments  to  which  he  was 
same  year  he  was  chosen  proctor  to  the  conro-  promoted  on  its  being  restored  to  a  state  of 
cation,  both  for  the  chapter  of  the  church  of  prosperinr.  But  his  zeal  was  not  always  tem- 
Canterbury  and  the  clergy-  of  the  diocese  of  pered  with  discretion,  as  the  preceding  nar- 
Peterborougb  ;  and  was  also  appointed  one  of  rative  testifies ;  and  it  led  him  to  be  personally 
the  three  managers  on  the  episcopalian  side,  in  active  in  the  exercise  of  odious  severities  to- 
the  celebrated  conferences  at  the  Savoy.  In  wards  people  of  tender  and  scrupulous  consci- 
thcse  conferences  Dr.  Gunning  and  Mr.  Baxter  ences,  which  others  of  his  brethren  chose  to 
■were  the  principal  disputants:  but  after  the  de-  leave  to  the  province  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
bate,  such  as  it  was.  had  continued  for  some  Bishop  Burnet's  character  of  him  is,  that  "he 
days,  it  broke  off  with  much  noise  and  confu-  was  a  man  of  great  reading,  and  noted  for  m 
sion,  and  high  reflections  upon  Mr.  Baxter's  special  eubtilty  of  arguing.  All  the  arts  of  so. 
cloudy  imagination ;  and  bishop  Saunderson,  pnistry  were  made  use  of  by  him  on  all  occa- 
who  was  in  the  chair,  pronounced  that  Dr.  sions,  in  as  confident  a  manner  as  if  they  had 
Gunning  had  the  better  of  the  argument.  been  solid  reasonings.  He  was  a  man  of  an 
Wc  find  nothing  memorable  recorded  con-  innocent  life,  unwearicdly  active  to  very  little 
ceming  Dr.  Gunning  from  this  time  till  the  year  purpose.  He  was  much  set  on  the  reconciling 
i66g,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  us  with  popery 'on  some  ptnnts;  and  because 
Chichester.  While  he  presided  over  this  dio>  the  charge  of  idolatry  seemed  a  bar  to  all 
cese,  he  was  very  zealous  in  enforcing  the  laws  thoughts  of  reconciliation  with  them,  he  set 
for  conformity,  and  on  particular  occasions  acted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  clear  the  church  of 
the  part  of  a  civil  magistrate,  by  breaking  up  Rome  of  idolatry.  This  made  many  suspect 
himself  the  meetings  of  dissenters,  and  sitting  him  as  inclining  to  go  over  to  them :  but  he  was 
en  the  bench  attheqnarter-scssions,  when  non»  very  far  from  it,  and  was  a  very  honest,  sin- 
conformists  were  to  be  tried  for  their  delin-  cere  man,  but  of  no  sound  judgment,  and  of 
quency^  He  even  descended  to  give  a  public  no  prudence  in  affairs.  He  was  for  our  con> 
challenge  to  the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  forming  in  all  things  to  the  rules  of  the  primi- 
Bapttsts,  and  Quakers,  and  appointed  three  days  tive  church,  particularly  in  praying  for  the 
for  the  disputations.  On  the  first  of  those  days  dead,  in  the  use  of  oyl,  with  many  other  rituals. 
he  mounted  the  pulpit  in  his  church,  before  a  He  formed  many  in  Cambridge  upon  his. own 
Urge  assembly,  and  accused  the  two  former  notions,  who  have  carried  them  perhaps  farther 
sects  of  schism  and  rebellion,  appealing  to  thnr  than  he  intended."  His  benevolence  and  cha— 
publications  in  defence  of  his  charges.  When,  rity  were  extensively  exercised  during  his  life- 
however,  some  of  their  ministers  respectfully  time,  in  the  exhibitions  and  endowments  which 
endeavoured  to  reply,  he  would  hear  but  little,  he  granted  for  the  support  of  scholars  at  the- 
and  told  thetn  that  tbey  should  answer  by  writ-  university,  ^e  improvement  of  bit  sees^  and: 
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tlie  relief  oF  the  indi^nt  and  distressed ;  and  at  which  had    been   eiven   to   the  worldj   and, 

his  death,  the  bulk  of  his  remaining  property  if  the  author  had  published  nothing  else,  would 

was  devised  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  vicar-  have  preserved  his  memory  to  the  latest  poste- 

ages.    The  titles  of  his  publications,    which  rity,  by  the  admirable  aid  which  they  afforded 

were  chiefly  controversial,  are  inserted  in  Wsod't  to  students  in  astronomy.     For  they  gready  fa- 

AhtH.  Oxon.    W.    //•      Burnett   Own    ^met,  cilitated  the  practical  parts  of  that  science,  bjr 

vok  I,  h.  a.     Calamj't  Mrijg.     Baxt.  vii.    //.  furnishing  a  method  of  resolving  spherical  tri- 

ifeal'i  Hist.  Purit.    vol.  IV.eh.vi,  i^viii. — M-  angles  without  the  help  of  secants  or  versed 

GUNTER,  fiDMUND,  an  English  mathema-  nncs ;  the  same  thing  being  effected  by  addition 

tician  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  descended  and  subtraction  only,  which  in  the  use  of  the 

from  an  ancient  and  respectable  family  in  Breck-  former  tables   of  right  sines  and  .r tangents  re- 

nockshire,  SoQth  Wales,  and  born  in  the  county  quired  multiplication  and  division.     Due  praise 

of  Hereford,  in  the  year  [^8i.     He  received  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  many  of  the  most 

ni 


his  classical  education  on  the  royal  foundation  at  ominent  maihematicians  among  his  contempo* 
Westminster-school,  whence  he  was  elected,  raries,  for  the  service  which  he  rendered  to  sci- 
whcn  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  Christ-  ence  by  this  excellent  work ;  and  his  right  to 
church  college,  in  Oxford.  He  was  admitted  to  the  improvement  of  logarithms  in  their  applica- 
thedegreeofB.A.  in  i6o3,3nd  to  thatof  M.A.  tion  to  spherical  triangles,  was  satisfactorily 
in  1606 }  after  which  he  entered  into  ordcrSf  established  by  Mr.  Edmund  Wingate,  Mr. 
and  proceeded  bachelor  of  divinity  in  the  year  Robert  Burton,  and  Mr.  Henry  Bond,  sen. 
1615.  His  genius  had  early  led  him  to  the  In  the  year  1622,  Mr.  Gunter  made  his  im- 
pursuit  of  mathematical  studies;  and  at  the  portant  discovery,  that  the  v<tri<i/wn  of  the  mag- 
time  when  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A,  he  had  netic  needle  var'ui.  To  this  discovery  he  was 
'  merited  the  title  of  xa  inventor,  by  his  new  pro-  led  in  the  course  of  experiments  which  he  made 
jection  of  the  sector,  of  which  he  then  wrote  a  on  the  variation  at  Deptford,  by  which  he  found 
description  in  Latin,  and  permitted  his  friends  that  the  declination  of  the  needle  had  changed 
to  transcribe  it,  though  the  English  account  of  almost  £ve  degrees  in  the  space  of  forty'two 
his  invention  was  not  published  till  several:  years  years.  The  truth  of  his  discovery  was  afterwarda 
afterwards.  In  the  year  1618  he  had  invoited  confirmed  and  established  by  Mr.  Gellibrand, 
a  small  portable  quadrant,  for  the' more  easy  his  successor  at  Gresham  college.  Soon  after  this 
findingofthehourandazimuthf  andotfacTusefui  he  invented  hisfamous  "rule  of  proportion,'* 
astronomical  purposes.  The  reputation  which  which  is  an  easy  and  excellent  method  Oi  00m- 
he  had  now  acquired  in  the  matnematiGal  world  bining  arithmetic  and  geometry,  adapted  (o  the 
occasioned  his  introduction  to  the  acquaintance  understanding  of  persons  of  the  most  ordinar^r 
of  some  of  the  ablest  ma^iematicians  of  his  capacities.  It  consists  in  applying  the  loga- 
dme,  by  whose  recommendation  and  interest  rithms  of  numbers,  and  of  sines  and  tangents, 
he  was  elected  professor  of  astronomy  at  Gre-  to  straight  lines,  drawn  on  a  scale  or  rule  ;  by 
sham  college,  London,  in  the  year  itSip.  In  which  proportions  in  common  numbers  and 
this  atuation  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  trigonometry  may  be  resolved  by  the  mere  ap- 
his lectures  and  by  his  writings,  which  oontri-  plication  of  a  pair  of  compasses :  a  method 
bnted  greatly  to  the  iiAprovement  of  science,  founded  on  this  property,  that  the  logarithms  of 
and  refiected  credit  on  the  choice  that  hadbeen  the  terms  of  equal  ratios  are  equidifierent.  This 
thadc  of  him  to  that  professorship.  His  first  was  called  Gurnet's  proportion,  and  Gunter's 
publication  after  his  election  appeared  in  1620,  line;  and  the  instrument,  in  the  form  of  a  two* 
and  was  entitled  "  Canon  Triangulorum,  sire  foot  scale,  is  now  in  common  use  for  navigation 
Tabuhe  Sinuum  artificialium  ad  Radium  and  other  purposes,  and  is  commonly  called 
10,0000000,  et  ad  Scrupula  prima  Quadrantis,"  the  Gunter.  In  the  year  1624,  this  invention 
8vo.  This  treatise  was  accompanied  with  the  was  carried  into  France  by  Mr.  Wingate,  who 
first  1000  of  Briggs's  logarithms  of  common  liot  only  coipmunicatcd  it  to  most  of  the  prin- 
mimbers.  In  the  second  edition  of  it,  which  dpal  mathematicians  then  at  Paris,  biit  also,  at 
Was  published  in  English  in  1634,  under  the  their  request,  published  an  account  of  its  use, 
ritle  of  "Canon  Triangulorum^  or  Table  of  ar-  in  die  French  language.  Mr.  Gunter  liiscwite 
rificial  Sines  and  Tangents  to  a  Radius  of  greatly  improved  tfie  sector  and  other  instru- 
10,0000000  Parts  to  each  Minute  of  the  Qua-  ments,  for  the  same  uses,  the  deftcription  of  all 
drant,"  4to.,  the  logarithms  were  continued'  which  he  published  in  14I24,  in  a  treatise,  en- 
from  1000  to  10,000,  and  a  rule  was  given  at  titled  "  The  Cross-Staff,  in  three  Books,  &c." 
the  end  for  augmenting  them  to  100,000.  410.  In  the  same  year  tie  published,  by  king 
Tlicse     tables    were    the    first    of   the   kind  James's  order,   %  imall  tract  entitled  "  The* 
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Description  2Dd:Use  o£  his  Majcety^s  D'lils  in 
Whitehall  Garden,"  410.  Mr.  Gunter  had 
been  employed,  by  the  direction  of  prince 
Charles,  in  drawing  the  lines  on  these  dials, 
and  at  his  desire  wrote  this  description ;  to 
which  we  refer  those  readers  who  may  wish 
to  sec  a  particular  account  of  the  consiruction 
and  uses  of  those  dials,  which  are  no  longer  in 
existence.  Our  author  was  the  (irst  who  used 
the  word  co-iim,  for  the  sine  of  the  complement 
of  an  arc.  He  also  introduced  the  use  of 
arithmetical  complements  into  the  logarithmical 
arithmetic  ;  and  it  has  been  said  tnu  he  first 
started  the  idea  of  the  jogirithmic  curve,  which 
was  so  called,  because  the  segments  of  its  axis 
are  the  logarithms  of  the  corresponding  ordi- 
nates.  To  him,  likewise,  the  mathematical 
world  is  indebted  for  many  other  inventions  and 
improvements,  most  of  which  were  the  subjects 
of  his  lectures  at  Gresham  college,  and  after- 
wards disposed  into  treatises,  which  were  print- 
ed in  his  works.  From  the  genius  and  abilities 
which  he  had  displayed  in  his  labours  already 
noticed,  the  highest  expectations  were  formed 
of  his  future  services  in  the  cause  of  useful  sci- 
ence ;  but  they  were  unhappily  disappointed  by 
bis  death  in  1636, when  he  was  only  in  the  ioity- 
fifthyearofhisage-  His  name, however, will  he 
transmiued  with  honour  to  posterity,  as  that  of 
the  parent  of  instrumental  arithmetic.  His 
works  have  been  collected,  and  various  editions 
ef  them  have  been  published.  The  fifth  is  by 
WiUiam  Icybourn,  in  1673,  4to.  containing 
the  description  and  use  of  the  sector,  cross-sta^ 
bow,  quadrant,  and  other  instruments}  with 
several  pieces  added  by  Samuel  Foister,  Henry 
Bond,  and  William  Leybourn.  Shg-  Brit. 
Martin's  Phil.  Brit.  Huttan'j  Math.  Bid. — M. 
GURTLER,  Nicholas,  a  learned  Swiss 
protestant  divine,  was  boro  at  Basil,  in  the 
year  16^4.  After  having  taught  j^Iosophy 
and  theology  in  diSeient  German  seminaries 
with  great  reputation,  in  the  year  1707  he  was 
diosen  to  fill  the  theological  chair  in  the  uni< 
versity  of  Francker,  in  Friealand.  He  died  at 
that  [uacc  in  the  year  1 7 1 1 .  His  works  discover 
the  author  to  have  been  possessed  of  profound 
and  various  literature,  and  are  much  esteemed 
ia  the  learned  world,  particularly  by  protestant 
divines.  The.  principal  of  them  are,  "Lexicon 
Xingux  Latins,  Germanae,  Gnec3e,&  Gallica;," 
17021  "  Historia  Templsriorum,"  1702,  4to,{ 
<*  Origines  Mundi,"    1708,  4to.,  which  dis- 

filays  vast  erudition,  hut  not  unmixed  with 
anciful  etymologies  and  absurd  mythological 
notions  1  and  "  Institutioncs  Theologicae," 
i7zi>4lo.  which  icicprcMBted  to  be  one  ofUie 
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best  publicatioiu  of  that  kind.     'Neiiv,   Diet, 
Hitt.—M. 

GU5TAVUS  I.,  sumamed  Ericson,  oc 
Vasa,  king  of  Sweden,  born  in  1490,  was  the. 
son  of  Eric  Vasa,  duke  of  Gripsholm,  allied  to 
the  royal  family.  He  was  distinguished  among 
the  Swedish  nobility  for  learning,  civility,  and 
personal  and  mental  accomplishments.  He  had  a 
graceful  form,  a  dignified  air,  and  possessed  a 
flow  of  nervous  eloquence,  and  a  captivating 
address.  On  the  invasion  of  Sweden  by  Chris^ 
tiem  II.  in  1518,  Gustavns  was  one  of  ^k 
noble  hostages  whom  he  took  back  with  him  to> 
Denmark.  He  attempted  by  promises  and 
threats  to  detach  Gustavus  from  the  party  of 
the  administrator,  and  failing  of  success,  he 
first  gave  orders  to  put  him  to  death,  but 
was  afterwards  satisfied  with  committing  him 
to  a  rigorous  custody  in  the  castle  of  Copen- 
hagen. A  Danish  nobleman,  Eric  Baiuicr| 
pitying  his  sufierings,  obtained  le^vc  to  take 
him  to  a  fortress  in  Jutland,  of  which  he  was 
governor.  Here  he  passed  his  time  with  some 
satisfaction,  through  the  friendship  of  the  no- 
bleman, till  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  admi- 
nistrator, and  the  accession  of  Christiciii  to  the 
Swedish  crown,  infiamed  him  with  an  irresist- 
ible desire  of  rescuing  his  country  fr<»n  servi- 
tude. Making  use  of^the  indulgence  granted 
him  of  the  chace,  he  rode  away  from  a  Hunting 
party,  and  after  undergoing  several  difficulties, 
got  a  passage  to  Lubec.  He  attempted  to  en^ 
gage  the  regency  of  that  city  in  favour  of  the 
Swedes,  but  they  refused  to  give  coiintenaiKe 
toa  party  then  in  the  lowest  state  ofhumiliation. 
A  snip  was  however  ordered  to  land  him  at 
Cahnar,  where  Gustavus  made  himself  known 
to  the  German  officers  of  the  garrison,  formerly 
his  fellow-soldiers  under  the  i^ministrator ;  but 
their  reception  of  him  was  such,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  place  for  safety.  Finding 
that  the  Danes  were  in  quest  of  nim,  be  a»- 
sumed  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  and  passed 
durough  all  the  quarters  of  their  army  in  a  wag- 
gon loaded  with  hay,  till  he  reached  an  old  fa- 
mily castle  in  Sudermania.  Thence  he  sent 
letters  to  his  friends,  hoping  to  rouse  them  fo 
an  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty ;  btit 
finding  tnem  too  much  overawed  by  the  Dai^sh 
power  to  run  any  hazards,  he  next  tried  his  for- 
tune amoag  the  peasantry.  He  visited  tlieir 
villages  by  night,  harangued  at  their  festive  as- 
semblies, but  was  able  to  prociure  no  other  an- 
swer, than  that  it  was  in  vain  for  them  to  a^ 
tempt  to  better  their  condition,  for  peasants 
they  were,  and  peasants  they  must  be,  whoever 
voK  the  crowQ-      The  news  of  the  homd 
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tnassacreoftheaenators  atStoclcholm,  in  which  the  states  of  Sweden  at  Wadstena,  where  he 

he'  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  fciends  and  rela-  was  unanimously    chosen    administrator ;    and 

tioDS,  plunged  him  into  deeper  affliction,  and  no-  after  a  variety  of  military  transactions,  in  which 

thing  but  the  hope  which  remains  unextinguish-  neither  party  gave  quarter,    he   laid   siege  to 

able  in  a  great  soul  could  have  prevented  him  Stockholm.     Finding  that  the  co-operation  of  a 

from  abandoning  his  designs  in  despair.     It  was  fleet  was  absolutely  necessary  for  success,  he 

his  final  resource  to  make  trial  of  the  patriotism  made  a  treaty  with  the  city  of  Lubeck  for  an 

of  that    hardy  and  hetter  provided  class,  the  auxiliary  squadron,  with  which  he  blocked  up 

miners  of  Dalecarlia-     Taking  a  guide,  he  pene-  the  port.      The    able    Danish    admiral  Norby 

(rated  after  a  laborious  march  into  the  moun-  made  great  eiertions  to  relieve  the  place,    in 

tains  of  that  remote  province,  where  he  was  which  he  would  probably  have  succeeded,  had 

obliged  for  a  subsistence  to  enter  as  a  common  not  the  tyranny  of  Christiern  roused  his  subjects 

labourer  at  a  mine.    Here,  as  he  wrought  under-  of  Denmark  to  a  general  revolt,  which  finally 

ground,  the  fineness  of  his  linen,  and  a  manner  compelled  the  tyrant  to  withdraw  into  Germany, 

superior  to  the  vulgar,  caused  a  suspicion  that  Gustavus  took  advantage  of  this  event  to  expel 

be  was  a  person  of  rank  in  disguise.    The  ru-  the  Danes  firom  the  whole  of  Sweden   except 

mour  reached  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  who  the  capital.     He  convoked  a  diet  of  the  nation 

going  to  the  mine,  to  his  great  astonishment  r^*  at  Strcgnez,  and  filled  with  persons  attached  to 

cognised  Gustavus  for  an  old   university  aC'  him  the  vacancies  of  the  senate  occasioned  by 

quaintancc.     He  took  the  wanderer  to  hie  house,  the  massacre;  when,  the  election  of  a  Icing  being 

and  treated  him  with  the  kindness  of  a  friend  i  proposed  by  the  speaker  as  a  necessary  measure 

Wt  when  Gustavus  made  him  the  confident  of  at  this  juncture,  he  was,  by  acclamation,  raised 

Lis  bold  design  of  exciting  a  revolt  against  the  to  a  throne  he  had    so  well  merited  in  i  523. 

Panes,  the  gentleman,  though  he  had  before  Stockholm  soon  after  surrendered  at  discretion, 

extolled  the  courage  of  his  countrymen,  and  and  peace  and  ordct  were  restored  to  the  long- 

their  abhorrence  or  the  present  tyranny,  shrunk  adiicted  country. 

back  ftom  the  hazard.  Gustavus  therefore  left  Sweden,  however,  laboured  under  heavy 
bimwiththanks,andrepairedtothe  house  of  one  debts;  to  discharge  which,  Gustavus  found  it 
Peterson,  whom  he  had  formerly  known  in  the  necessary  to  lay  impositions  on  the  clergy,  then 
Kerricc.  This  man,  after  receiving  him  with  the  richest  order  in  the  kingdom.  His  step  occa- 
the  greatest  apparent  cordiality,  and  encourxg-  sioned  discontents,  which  in  one  province  broke 
ing  nis  plans,  was  base  enou^  to  adopt  the  out  into  open  rebellion.  The  disturbance  was 
design  of  betraying  him  to  the  Danes.  The  soon  quelled,  but  it  seems  to  have  inspired  Gus- 
plot  was  defeated  by  the  warning  given  him  the  tavus  with  the  resolution  of  encouraging  the 
night  before  its  intended  execution  by  Peterson's  progress  of  the  Reformation,  which  had  begun 
w5e,  and  he  was  safely  conveyed  to  a  conceal-  to  make  way  in  Sweden.  He  himself  had  k 
tnent  with  a  neighbouring  clergyman[of  fidelity  free  and  enlarged  mind,  and  he  clearly  saw  the 
and  patriotism.  By  his  advice  Gustavus  re-  advantages  that  would  arise  from  depressing  a 
paired  to  Mora,  where  an  annual  feast  of  the  too  powerful  order  of  men,  and  annexing  their 
surrounding  peasantry  was  held.  There  he  dts-  overgrown  property  to  the  crown-  This  object 
played  with  so  much  fervour  and  eloquence  the  he  steadily  pursued  for  a  ntimher  of  years* 
miseries  of  the  country,  and  the  tyranny  of  thoughperpetually  opposed  by  the  clergy,  whose 
Chiistierh,  that  the  assembly  instantly  deter-  intrigues  produced  several  tUmUlts  and  revolts 
mined  upon  taking  up  arms>  and  adopting  him  that  disquieted  all  the  early  period  of  his  reign, 
for  their  leader.  Without  suffering  their  ardour  In  1527  they  set  up  an  impostor  who  personated 
to  cool,he  led  them  against  the  governor's  castle.  Nils  S lure,  son  of  the  late  administrator,  and 
which  they  stormed,  with  the  destruction  of  all  declared  himself  a  competitor  for  the  crown, 
the  garrison.  Success  augmented  his  forces,  .This  hostility,  however,  only  accelerated  the 
and  persons  of  superior  rank  began  to  join  his  introduction  of  protestantism.  Gustavus  caused 
standard.  He  over-nm  the  'neighbouring  the  Scriptures  to  be  translated  into  the  native 
provinces,  defeated  the  archbishop  of  Upsal,  language,  which  had  its  usual  elfectofexpoung 
and  advanced  to  Stockholm.  The  bloody  the  corruptions  of  popery  to  popular  detection. 
Christiern,  who  had  in  vain  attempted  to  stop  At  length  he  ventured  openlytopiS^fess  Reform- 
bis  progress  by  the  threat  of  massacring  his  ation  principles,  and  to  propose  the  resumption 
mother  and  sisters,  at  length  put  his  menace  of  crown  lands  usurped  by  the  church,  and  the 
into  execution;  which  barl»rity  only  animated  abolition  of  the  sale  of  indulgences.  By  hts 
Gustavus  to  a  screiei  icvenge.  ^  He  awembUd  firnuiess  he  canicd  these  -  and  other- poiotSj 
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against  the  clerical  order ;  but  he  vas  mortified  five  daughters.  As  he  had  changed  the  national 
ty  a  revolt  of  his  favourite  Dalecarlians,  who  religion,  depressed  the  clei^y.  and  exalted  the 
were  zealously  attached  to  all  ancient  institu-  power  of  the  crown  at  the  expence  of  the  no- 
tions, and  were  artfully  inflamed  by  the  sug-  blea,  many  of  his  subjects  regarded  him  with 
gestionsof  the  bishops.  Their  rebellion,  after  re-  dislike  j  but  posterity  has  justly  ranked  him 
peated  insurrections,  was  at  length  quelled  by  a  among  the  greatest  and  best  sovereigns  of  his 
gtrohg  hand,  and  the  employment  of  many  se-  age  and  country.  Mod.  Univtrs.  Hist. — A. 
verities.  An  attempt  of  the  deposed  Christiern  GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS,  king  of  Swc- 
to  recover  his  crown  occasioned  a  temporary  den,  the  hero  of  Europe  during  a  short  period, 
alarm,  butnerminated  in  his  becoming  a  pri-  was  the  grandson  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  and  son 
soncr  to  his  Danish  successor,  Frederic.  At  of  Charles  IX.  He  was  bom  in  1594,  and  re- 
different  periods,  disputes  arose  between  Gusta-  ceived  an  education  equally  fitted  for  the  prince 
Tus  and  the  kings  of  Denmark,  who  could  not  and  the  warrior.  At  an  early  age  he  corn- 
forget  their  title  to  the  Swedish  crown,  and  manded  a  body  of  troops  in  the  war  between  his 
who,  besides,  had  interfering  claims  with  rC-  father  and  Christlcm  IV.  of  Denmark,  and  ren- 
'o  eard  to  several  territories ;  but  the  Swedish  king,  dered  himself  conspicuons  for  enterprising  va- 
By  his  spirit  and  prudence,  was  generally  able  lour.  He  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  iSii  ; 
to  come  off  with  the  advantage.  In  1532  the  and  such  was  the  reputation  he  had  already  ac- 
Lubeckers  had  a  quarrel  with  Sweden,  and,  it  is  quired  for  knowledge  and  abilities,  that  his  mi- 
■aid,  formed  a  consjnracy  against  the  life  of  noritv  was  terminated  at  an  age  earlier  than  the 
Gustavus,  as  well  as  a  plan  for  overthrowing  kw  had  prescribed,  and  the  runs  of  govem- 
his  government.  A  war  succeeded,  in  which  mcnt  were  committed  to  his  hands.  His  choice 
Denmark  was  the  ally  of  Sweden;  though,  of  a  prime-minister  proved  his  judgment j  it 
soon  after,  jealousies  again  prevailed  between  was  that  of  the  great  chancellor  Oxensticm, 
^em.  In  1^42  Gustavus,  in  order  to  counter-  one  of  the  ablest  men  who  has  filled  that  post 
balance  the  influence  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  any  kingdom.  .Gustavus  by  his  own  autho- 
in  the  north,  made  an  alliance  with  Francis  I.  rity  assemblul  the  states  in  the  beginning  of 
of  France,  and  it  is  chiefly  from  that  time  that  1612,  where  he  resumed  all  the  crown  grants^ 
Sweden  began  to  rank  as  a  power  in  Europe,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
In  the  same  year  he  brought  to  eSect  his  project  which  Sweden  was  involved  with  Demnarkt 
of  rendering  the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family,  Russia,  and.  Poland.  He  began  with  employ- 
procuring  from  the  states  the  nomination  of  his  ing  his  arms  against  the  first  power,  wnom, 
eldest  son  Eric  as  successor.  The  assembly  also  under  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain,  he 
took  an  oath  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reform-  brou^t  to  a  treaty  in  1613.  HostiUties  with 
cd  religion,  without  toleration  of  any  other  Ruasia  were  termtnatedby  the  tame  mediation; 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  so  that  the  change  and  Gustavus  had  leisure  to  attend  to  afiairs 
of  religion  was  fully  completed.  The  king  of  domesticpolicy,  among  which  were  the  esta- 
thcnceforth  bent  his  attention  upon  the  encou-  blishment  of  a  commorcial  society  at  Stccfc- 
ragement  of  learning,  science,  and  commerce,  holm,  the  regulation  of  the  university  of  Up- 
and  alt  the  arts  by  which  a  country  is  rendered  sal,  and  the  abiidgment  of  processes  at  law. 
flourishing  i  and  he  settled  large  apannages  After  the  expiration  of  a  truce  with  Poland,  he 
Upon  bis  younger  sons,  to  be  holden  under  ho-  nencwedthe  war  with  vigour,  and  with  a  strong 
mage  to  the  crown.  He  lived,  however,  to  army,  commanded  by  several  distinguished  of- 
foresee  the  evils  which  might  arise  from  render-  ficers,  laid  siege  to  Riga.  The  town  surren- 
ing  the  youn^r  branches  of  his  family  too  in-  dered  in  idsi,  and  a  trues  took  place  toon 
^pendent,  and  he  wished  to  give  additional  after.  In  idi^  the  war  was  again  renewed, 
splendour  and  authority  to  the  eldest  by  some  and  Guttavus  entering  livonia,  reduced  almost 
potent  matrimonial  alliance.  For  this  purpose,  the  whole  of  that  province,  and  then  took  pos-. 
be  caused  proposals  to  be  made  to  Elizabeth,,  session  of  the  principal  places  in  Prussia.  He 
first  when  princess,  and  than  when  queetl  of  investedDantzic,defcatedthe'Folishfleetwhich 
England  ;  but  while  this  afiair  was  in  agitation,  came  to  its  succour,  and  would  probably  have 
lie  was  attacked  with  a  slow  fever,  under  which  brought  it  to  surrender,  had  not  a  sudden' flood 
be  sunk  in  1560,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  in  the  Vistula  obliged  him  to  retreat.  After 
agc<  Gustavus  was  thrice  married :  by  his  first  various  successes,  he  concluded  in  1629  a  trace 
consortia  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Lawen-  with  the  Poles,  by  ^iriiich  he  was  left  in  pos- 
burg,  he  had  his  successor  Eric  ;  by  his  second,  session  of  Mcmel,  4'ilUu,  ElhJng,  firunsberg, 
(laughter  o£  a  SweiUsh  aoble>  three  goiu  and  and  alibis  cwtguestt  in  lavonit. 
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Gustams  liad  now  raised  a  hiffh  militaiy  re-  actual  lerj  of  contributions,  and  fear  of  moiv 
putation,  had  formed  a  powerful  and  well-dis-  serious  consequences,  he  induced  the  hesitating 
'ciplined  armv,  and  had  brought  his  domestic  electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  to  form  » 
-affairs  into  perfect  condition.  By  his  valour  he  treaty  of  alliance  with  him.  Instead  of  being* 
had  not  only  repelled  all  attacks  From  the  neigh-  as  the  emperor  had  termed  him,  a  king  of  snow, 
liouring  powers,  but  had  aggrandised  himself  who  would  melt  away  as  he  approached  the 
at  their  expcnce.  This  success  had  inflamed  south,  he  was  rather  a  formidable  avalanchCt 
his  passion  for  glory  and  his  love  of  conquest,  increasing  in  size  and  force  as  he  rolled  on- 
and  he  eagerly  panted  after  some  greater  enter-  wards.  As  he  advanced  into  Saxony,  the  im- 
prise  than  he  had  hitherto  been  engaged  in.  perial  general  Tilly  thought  it  necessary  to  check 
The  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  had  given  him  his  progress.  After  some  vain  attempts  to  draw 
ofiencc  by  sending  assistance  to  the  king  of  Fo-  Gustavus  from  the  advantageous  post  he  occu-  ' 
land,  and  had  also  in  other  respects  shpvn  a  ptedj  Tilly  made  a  furious  attack  upon  htslines, 
liostile  disposition  towards  hint.  Asa  warm  but  was  repulsed.  He,  however,  continued  his 
attachment  to  his  religion  also  formed  aconspi-  attempts  to  bring  on  an  engagement ;  and  find- 
cuous  part  of' the  king  of  Sweden's  character,  ing  them  fruitless,  he  burst  like  a  torrent  into 
4t  may  be  supposed  that  he  felt  a  real  zeal  for  .  Saxony,  the  elector  of  which  bod  some  time 
the  protestanC  cause  in  Germany,  which  la-  been  doubting  which  of  the  two  powers  he 
bourcd  under  great  depression  since  the  peace  should  join,  and  was  actually  negoctating  vnth 
which  Christiern  IV.,  who  had  acted  as  its  head,  Austria.  But  this  ill-judged  measure  necessa- 
had  been  compelled  to  make  with  the  empire,  rily  threw  him  for  protection  into  the  aims  of 
These  motives,  added  to  the  solicitations  of  Sweden,  and  he  consented  to  a  very  humillat- 
■the  protestant  league,  and  of  other  powers  jea-  ing  treaty  with  Gustavus.  For  the  relief  of 
lous  of  the  overbearing  sway  of  the  house  of  Leipsic,  invested  by  Tilly,  an  engagement  was 
Austria,  induced  him  to  entertain  the  hazard-  resolved  upon,  and  on  September  Jr  '^Si* 
ous  project  of  invading  the  imperial  dominions,  Gustavus  led  the  united  Swedish  and  Saxon 
and  contending  upon  in  own  ground  with  a  army4nto  the  field.  The  king  himself,  d^^v- 
power  then  at  the  summit  of  military  glory,  guisned  by  a  green  feather  in  bis  hat,  le^j^ 
tie  introduced  hts  proposal  to  the  Swedish  na-  charge  against  the  bravest  oPthe  enemy  The 
tional  diet,  where  it  was  discussed  with  free-  courage  and  discipline  of  the  Swedes,  though 
dom,  and  some  strong  objections  raised  against  little  seconded  by  the  Saxons,  were  irresistible, 
it(  but  the  king's  ardour  and  eloquence  over-  and  they  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Its  con- 
came  all  opposition.  Every  aid  that  he  desired  sequences  were  the  subversion  of  all  the  empe- 
was  voted  him,  and  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  ror's  measures,  and  a  great  accession  to  the  re- 
'men,  with  a  navy  of  seventy  sail,  were  at  his  dis-  nown  of  Gustavus,  wliom  the  Protestants  now 
posal.  England  and  France  both  favoured  his  began  to  look  upon  as  their  great  champion  and 
-designs,  though  it  was  not  till  the  second  cam-  deliverer-  Some  blame  has  been  tlirown  upon 
paign  that  the  latter  power  engaged  to  support  him  for  not  pursuing  his  blow,  but  suffering 
a  third  of  the  cxpence  of  the  war.  The  opera-  Tilly  to  recruit  his  army,  while  he  penetrated 
tions  of  Gustavus  were  preceded  by  a  manifesto,  into  Franconia.  He  reduced  many  places  in 
in  which  he  enumerated  those  iniuries  and  pro-  that  part  of  Germany,  and  in  the  sprmg  of  1632 
vocations  which  had  induced  him  to  take  up  prepared  to  enter  Bavaria.  For  this  purpose  it 
arms  against  the  emperor }  but  it  must  be  ac-  was  necessary  to  force  a  passage  across  the 
knowledged  that  they  appear  insufficient  to  jus-  Lech,  in  face  of  Tilly's  army.  This  he  effected 
tify  such  a  step,  and  are  but  a  thin  cover  of  his  with  great  skill  and  vigour  ;  Tilly  received  a 
-personal  ambition.  It  was  in  June,  1630,  that  mortal  wound  in  the  action  ;  his  shattered  troop» 
he  embarked  on  this  great  enterprise.  He  made  were  driven  from  post  to  post ;  and  the  suircn- 
bimself  master  of  the  isle  of^  Usedom,  and  der  of  the  important  city  of  Augsburg  soon  fol- 
thcnce  crossing  over  to  Pomennia,  obtained  lowed.  From  the  inhabitants  of  this  place 
possession  of  the  important  town  of  Stettin,  and  Gustavus  exacted  an  oath  of  fidelity,  not  only  tp 
ofscveral  other  places  in  that  duchy.  Then  en-  himself  as  head  of  the  protestant  league,  but  ta 
tcring  Mecklenburg,  he  drove  out  the  Imperial-  tlie  crown  of  Sweden  j  a  measure  that  -was 
ists  from  part  of  it,  and  proceeding  to  Frank-  thought  to  disclose  his  ambitious  designs,  and 
fort  on  the  Oder,  carried  it  by  storm,  though  which  excited  great  suspicion  and  displeasure 
'  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison.  A  diet  was  in  the  Germanic  body.  He  next  attempted  to 
at  this  time  held  by  the  protestant  princes  at  cross  the  Danube  and  gain  possession  of^Ratis- 
Leipsic,  to  vhich  he  scut  deputies :  and  by  the  bon,  and  also  laid  siege  to  Ingoldstadt,  but 
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neUhet  of  theae  enteratiaes  sneceedcd.    He  ra-  and  the  desire  of  werandiseinent  cannot   be 

vaged  Bavaria,  while  in  the  mean  time  the  Im-  reasonably  denied.    He  had  alio  the  failing  of 

perialists  drove  the  Saxons  out  of  Bohemia,  violence  of  temper ;  and  in  his  military  traneac- 

Aftcr  the  death  of  Tilly,  the  celebrated  W^-  tions  his  humanity  occasionally  gave  vi^ay  to  vin- 

Icstein  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of  the  dictive  resentment.  He  was  iometimes  too  teen 

emperor's  troops;  and  by  his  influence,  he  had  in  his  railleries,  and  was  not  free  from  weak* 

drawn  together  an  army  superior  in  numbers  to  nesa  with  respect  to  the  fair  sex.     In  person  he 

that  of  Gustavus.     With  this,  he  advanced  to-  was  of  a  middle  size  and  corpulent,  butaccive, 

wards  Nuremberg,  where  the  latter  was  posted,  with  a  martial  and  majestic  countenance,  large 

and  for  some  time  they  lay  encamped  opposite  but  agreeable  features,  and  a  familiar  chcerhd 

each  other.     At  length,  the  ting,  having  re-  expression.     He  Gved  upon  easy  terms  with  his 

ceivcd  a  reinforcement,  made  an  attack   upon  officers,  who  were  of  various  nations,  his  camp 

Wallcstein's  lines,  but  after  a  combat  of  several  being  the  most  famous  military  school  of  hu 

hours,    was  repulsed    with   considerable  loss ;  time.     Many  English  and  Scotch  served  under 

and  it  is  allowed  that  his  conduct  on  this  occa-  him,  and  brought  to  their  own  countries  the 

sion  displayed  more  rash  impetuosity  than  judg-  discipline   they  had   learned.     He  made  his 

ment.     He  then  led  his  army  towards  the  Da-  Swedes  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe,  and  trained 

nube,  while   Wallestein  marched  into  Misnia,  a  set  of  geuerals  who  long  maintained  the  na- 

with  a  view  to  oblige  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  tional  renown.     Jlfsd.XJnivers.  Hist,     Hart^t 

was  again  wavering,  to  quit  the  Swedish  party.  Life  of  Guttav.  Adclph, — A. 
Gusta^-us  foliowcd  him,  and  on  the  plain  of        GuSTAVUS  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  son  of 

Lutzen  brought  him  to  action  on  November j^  Adolphus  Frederic  and  Louisa  Ulrica,  sister  of 

163a.     Here,  while  fighting  at  the  head  of  a  Frederic  II.  king  of  Prussia,  was  born  on  the 

body  of  cavalry,  hereceived  a  ball  in  his  arm,  a+th  of  January,  1746-     He  was  educated  un- 

which  for  a  time  he  disregarded;  at  length,  be-  dcr  the  care  of  the  celebrated  count  Tcssin, 

coming  faint  with  the  pain,  he  turned  about  to  whose  letters  addressed  to  his  pupil  are  welij 

retire,  when  he  was  cnarged  hy  a  squadron  of  known ;  and  he  succeeded  his  father  in    1771, 

imfltrial  cuirassiers,  and  in  the  throng  was  dis-  being  at  that  time  at  ^aris,  on  his  travels.     At 

patched  with  several  wounds,  and  stript  upon  the  period  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the 

the  iield:    This  is  the  most  probable  account  of  supreme  authority,  in  consequence  of  abuses 

his  death ;  though  the  Swedish  writers,  unwill-  which  had  crept  into  the  government,  througl^ 

ing  to  conceive  that  their  hero  could  lose  his  life  the  weakness  of  his  predecessors,  resided  in  a 

in  a   common    manner,  have  asserted  that  he  tumultuous    assembly    composed    of    the    four 

perished  through  treachery ;  and  have  charged  orders,  into  which  many  nobles  without  pro- 

the  duke  of  Saxe-Lawcnburg,  who  accompa-  petty,  tradesmen,  and  peasants,  were  admitted, 

iiicd  him,  with  the  crime.     But  that  a  king  who  most  of  whom  were  of  course  subject  to  all  the 

exposed  himself  like  a  soldier  should  meet  a  corruption  snd   influence  to  which  needy  and 

soldier's  fate,  is  surely  in  no  respect  extraordi-  ignorant  representatives  are  exposed.    Although 

nary.  He  sunk  in  the  arms  of  victory  ;  for  after  all  statutes  were  signed  by  the  king,  and  the 

averybioody  action,  the  Swedes  remained  con-  ordinances  of  the   senate  were   issued  in  his 

querors,  and  one  of,  the  most  distinguished  im-  name,  he  did  not,  in  either  case,  possess  a  ne- 

perial  generals,  Pappetiheim,  was  a  victim  to  gative ;  and  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  an  at- 

Iiis  manes.     Gustavus  had  nearly  completed  his  tempt  to  exercise   that  power,  it  had  been  ea- 

thirty-eighth  year.    By  his  queen,  the  daughter  acted  in  the  diet  of  1756,  that  to  all  aSairs  with- 

of  Sigismund  elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  left  out  exception,  which  had  before  required  the 

an  only  child,  the  celebrated  Christina.      He  sign-manual,  his  majesty's  name  might  beaffixed 

died  the  terror  of  Austria,  the  hope  of  the  pro-  by  a  stamp    whenever    he    should   decline    his 

testant  religion,  and  the  admiration  of  all  Eu-  signatureatthefirstor'eecondrequest.  Agreeably 

rope.     Few  sovereigns  have  possessed  more  of  to  this  resolution,  the  royal  signature  was  ac- 

the  quahties  of  a  truly  great  prince.     He  was  tually  engraved  and  applied  to  the  ordinary  dis- 

frank,    accessible  and  generous,    humane  and  patches  of  government,  under  the  direction   of 

-ju^t,  a  lover  of  learning,  and  himself  learned,  the  senate.     In  a  word,  the  king  enjoyed  the 

pious  in   an  eminent  degree,  brave  to  excess,  mere  name  of  royalty ;  he  was  only  the  osten- 

well  versed  in  civil  and  political  afRiirs,  a  ma-  sible  instrument  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  two 

ster  in  the  an  of  war,  to  which  he  contributed  great  panics  winch  divided  and  governed  the 

fieveral  inventions  and  improvements.      J'hat  in  kingdom,  as  either  obtained  the  superior  influr- 

Jiis  public  conduct  he  was  warped  by  ambition  ence  in  the  diet.     No  sooner  had  Gustavus  as- 
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tamed  the  kuis,  than  he  recolred  to  emanci-  furnished  with  the  raw  materiaU,  ptoper  for 

fate  himself  and  his  cooRtry  from  this  degraded  the  raanuCactories  carried  on  in  them;  and  be- 

■tate,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.     The  mea-  fore  the  end  of  the  year  faia  majesty  had  the  s»> 

stircs  concerted  for  diis  purpose  were  so  well  tisfactioa  to  see  above  one  thousand  two  hun* 

combined,  that  the  plan  was  carried  into  cze-  drcd  persons  employed  in  those  of  the  capitals 

cution  in  the  course  of  a  few  hourS]  and  with-  To  encourage  commerce  and  facilitate  its  pro> 

out  the  least  bloodshed.     This  memorable  re-  gress,  he  formed  a  new  institution  called  the 

volution  took  place  on  the  19th  of  August,  CoUeee  of  Commerce  ;  the  smalltown  of  Mar- 

1772  J  and  an  accurate  and  ample  detail  of  the  strand,  situated  on  the  North  Sea,  was  declared 

whole  transaction  has  been  given  to  the  world  a  free  port  j  and  an  ofEce  of  discount  to  pro- 

by  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  at  that  time  was  secre-  mote  the  circulation  of  specie,  and  to  give  vi. 

tary  to  the  British  envoy  at  Stockholm.     By  the  gour  to  all  commercial  operations,  was  esta' 

new  constitution,  wliich  the  king  then  esta-  blished  at  Stockholm.     He  introduced  new  and 

blished,  he  was  to  have  power  to  convoke  the  salutary    regulsAions    In  the  army   and  navy; 

States  and  to  dissolve  them  whenever  he  should  augmented   the  pay  of  his  officers  ;  and  made 

think  proper ;  the  army,  fleet,  and  finances,  as  such  arrangemenXs,  that  after  a  certain  number 

well  as  all  employments  both  civil  and  military,  of  years'  service  the  non-commissioned  officers 

were  to  be  at  his  disposal :  in  case  of  an  inva-  and  soldiers  should  have  bread  secured  to  thcra 

eion,  or  of  urgent  necessity,  he  mis;ht  impose  for  their  old  age.     Nor  did  Gustavus  forget 

taxes  without  waiting  for  the  assembly  of  the  those  objects  which  seemed  calculated  to  im^ 

states  i  the  diet  was  not  to  deliberate  on  any  prove  agriculture  and  to  promote  population; 

eobjecte  but  such  as  might  be  proposed  by  the  He  caused  letters  to  be  written  to  the  Swedi^ 

eorereign,  and  his  majesty  was  not  to  carry  <m  ministers   resident   at  the  difierent   courts  of 

an  offensive   war  without  ^bc  consent  of  the  Europe,  desiring  them  tn  procure  as  accurate 

^■Ufes.     When  the  stales  had  ratified  this  new  information  as  possibleofthennmberof  Swedes 

constitution,  they  met  to  form  aa  address  to  hie  resident  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  of  the 

snajesty ;  in  which  tbey  expressed  their  gratitude  reasons  which  induced  them  to  quit  Sweden, 

Sot  having  delivered  the  kingdom,  at  the  hazard  and  to  make  them  advantageous  c^ers,  in  case 

«f  his  life,  from  that  state  of  anarchy  and  con<-  they  were  inclined  to  return.     He  asdgned  the 

fusion  into  which  it  bad  fallen.    On  the  ptb  of  town  of  Ekclstuna,  not  far  from  Stockholm^  to 

September  following,   the  king  dissolved   the  a  small  colony,  who,  attracted  by  the  advantages 

dietj  and  announced  a  new  one  for  the  year  promised  them,  left  Solingen,  in  the  duchy  of 

1778}  after  which  he  began  to  turn  his  attea-  Berg,  to   settle    in  Sweden,  where  they  esta- 

tion  to  a  reform  in  the  administration  of  justice,  blislied    a  manufactory  of  swords,  sabres,  and 

Torture,  that  liarbarous  and  detestable  practice,  bayonets.     DcainMis  to  diffuse  knowtedge.and 

^f  which  so  horrid  a  use  had  been  made  after  learning  among  his  subjects,  Gustavus  exerted 

the  unwccessful  attempt  to  effect  a  revolution  himself  wkh  great  zeal  in  giving  every  encour- 

in  1756,  was  cottTcly  abolished  \  and  other  re-  agetncnt  in  bu  power  to  the  arts  and  scioices, 

eulations  tending  to  correct  various  abuses  in  and  to  the  bdlcs-teirres.     He  began  by  procur- 

thepfoviticialcourtswereadopted.  Thefinances  ing  to  the  nation  a  good  translation  of  Uie  Bible, 

jtlso  were  a  particular  object  of  hiis  majesty's  A  society  of  dcivymen,  under  the  direction  of 

solicitude.    He  established  a  commission  to  re-  -the  archbishop  of  Upsal,  assisted  by  some  pio- 

gulate  the  revenwes  and  the  public  expences  i  hison  of  the  oriental  languages,  law,  and  bo- 

and  he  caused  a  plan  to  be  drawn  jip  for  re-  tany,  together  with  Mr.  Wargcntin,  secmaiy 

deeming  an  enormous  quantity  of  pap^  money,  of  the  academy,  were  charged  with  this  unidcr- 

then  in  circulation,  and  for  increasing  that  of  taking,    which    ihey    successfully    completed, 

specie.     Heaent  corn  to  alUthe  provinces; and.  Some  men  of  letters  also  were  selected- to  im- 

-toremcdythe  scarcity  which  prevailedthrough-  prove  the  dementary  works  employed  in  the 

out  the  whole  kingdom,  permitted  the  free  im-  education  of  the  Swedish  joaibf  aitd  to  form 

.porUtJon  of  grain.     With  the  same  benevolent  new  ones.     His  majcfity  was  often  .present  at 

'  view,  he  forlMide  the  diit^lation  erf  spirits  1  and  the  meetings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and, ' 

.made  a  great  many  new  oidinanjces  to  encourage  under   fictitious  names,  frequently  sent  them 

.oommerce  and  agiicultnie,  as  well  as  manufao-  (Questions,  the  object  of  which  was  either  some 

, tares  of  every  kind.     In  the  ybar  1 773,  he  es-  -new  diKovery  or  some  pc<^>o^l  relating  to  the 

•tffblished   at   Stockholm  and   ot   Gothenburg  happiness  of  the  people.  :  Gustavus  made  his 

rpublic  w(Mrk-shoos,  where  the  poor  could  gain  a  respect  for  his  ancestvn  conducive  to  the  in>- 

•ubsiatsnce  by  their  bibaur     These  shops  wore  ptpypment  of  the  arts.    He  ettcad>a  flattie  tt> 
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perpeniaR  the  remembrance  of  Guatavus  Erick-  goTemori  of  aU  the  province*,  in  this  letter  he 
aon  or  Vasa,  the  chief  of  his  family ;  and  he  declared  that,  on  the  8th  of  April  following,  he 
paid  a  similar  homage  to  Oustavus  Adolphus,  would  appear  with  hie  court  and  the  senate  ia 
whom  he  had  taken  for  his  model  in  the  form  the  new  dress,  and  cause  it  to  be  adopted  by  the 
of  government  established  in  1 773.  But  while  whole  army.  All  the  men,  from  the  first  sena- 
etemising  the  memory  of  princes,  he  did  "o*  tor  to  the  humblest  peasant,  assumed  the  new 
neglect  that  of  illustrious  philosophers  -,  as  is  costume,  which  thcv  found  more  convenient 
proved  by  the  medal  struck  after  the  death  of  and  less  expensive;  but  the  case  was  diderent 
LinngeuE,  the  idea  of  which  was  suggested  by  with  the  fair  Eex.  This  new  dress  made  them 
the  king  hims^f.  The  exchange,  the  opera-  lose  so  many  advantages,  that  they  could  witit 
house,  the  palace  of  the  duke  of  SudeTm:ania,  difficulty  be  reconciled  to  iti  and  if  they 
that  of  the  princess  Albertlna,  the  edifice  de-  adopted  it,  the  greater  part  of  them  soon  laid  it 
stined  for  public  balls  and  concerts,  the  beautiful  aside.  As  the  period  for  opening  the  diet  ap- 
place  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  a  magnificent  proached,  Gustavus  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
stone  bridge,  built  under  his  reign,  afibrded  art-  seeing  the  kingdom  in  a  better  situntion  than  it 
ists  of  every  kipd  a  favourable  opportunity  for  was  at  his  accession  to  tbe  throne.  The  admi- 
the  exercise  of  their  talents,  and  contributed  to  nistration  was  well  rcguhtcd,  the  army  was  in 
the  ornament  of  the  capital.  To  unbend  his  good  order,  thcnavy  began  tobecome  respecr- 
mlnd  after  the  fatigues  of  the  cabinet,  he  court-  able,  and  tranquillity  seemed  to  [ircva:il  at  home- 
«d  the  pleasures  of  society;  and  frequented  the  and  peace  abroad.  To  aU  these  advantages 
assemblies  of  the  nobility  and  citizens,  where  might  be  added  that  of  being  on  an  amicablft 
he  appeared  as  a  plain  individual,  without  the  footing  with  the  neighbouring  powers.  The 
loast  pomp  or  parade.  Being  possessed  of  a  preceding  year,  the  kinghad  paid>  a  visit  to  the 
lively  imagination  and  an  inventive  genius,  he  empress  of  Russia,  at  Fctersburgh,  to  assure 
was  continually  platming  new  fetes,  in  which  himself  in  person  of  the  goed  disposition  of  thzt 
magnificence  and  good  taste  were  combined,  court.  The  empress  received  him  in  the  most 
Besides  splendid  representations  in  the  national  distinguished  manner ;  and  splendid  f^es  were 
'opera.ihouse,  he  gave  at  court  balls,  carousals,  given,  in  rapid  succession,  to  render  his  resid- 
,  and  tournaments,  where  nothing  wSs  spared  encc  in  the  capital  of  Russia  agreeable.  Tlie 
-that  could  add  to  their  brilliancy.  Tbe  first  lung  returned  to  Stockholm  towards  the  month 
spectacle  of  this  kind  was  exhibited  at  Eckhol-  of  August,  in  a  superb  yacht  which  had  heen- 
mund,  in  1776,  with  extraordinary  splendor,  presented  to  him  by  the  empress,  together  with 
Ic  was  a  tournament,  followed  by  a  carousal,  other  rich  presents  valued  at  forty  theusaiid 
in  which  the  king,  in  the  quality  of  a  foreign  roubles.  On  the  3otb  of  October,.  »77S,  his- 
knight,  maintained  this  singular  cause :  "  That  majesty  opened  the  diet  hy~  a  speech  ^  and  two- 
love  is  more  active  and  durable,  on  both  sides,  days  after,  the  ({ueen,  Sophia  Magdatcna)  daughw 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  long  persisted  ter  of  Frederic  V.,  king  of  Denmark,  was  de^ 
in  disowning  its  laws."  His  majesty  gained  tiveredof  a  prince  j  who  being  the  fimtimmedi- 
thc  victory  in  the  tournament,  and  his  squire,  ate  heir  of  the  crown  bom  ia  Sweden  since 
major  Monck,  in  the  carousal.  If  Gustavus  Charles  XII.,  (his  event  was-  celebrated  with 
thus  took  a  pleasure  in  causing  money  to  circu-  great  splendor.  The  states  made  a  present  to 
late,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  desirous  to  re-  the  young  prince  of  three  hundred  thousand 
press  the  luxury  gradually  introduced  into  the  crowns,  two-thirds  only  of  which  his  majesty 
kingdom,  and  which  had  been  carried  to  an  ex-  accepted ;  and  he  desired  that  the  icmainder 
cetaivc  degree,  but  particularly  in  the  capital,  might  be  apptied  to  the  purpose  gf  easing  the 
'  Notwithstanding  the  regulations  issued  from  poorer  pans  of  his  subjects  in  the  payment  of 
time  to  time,  nothing  could  put  a  stop  to  the  their  taxes.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  rcso- 
inordinate  expences  occanoned  by  a  fiandness  for  lutions  of  this  diet,  and  which  will  do  lasting 
dieas.  Gustavus  had  long  had  in  view  the  esta-  honour  to  tbe  reign  of  Gustavus,  was  that  for 
blishment!  of  a  national  costume,  being  con-  allowing  the  free  exercise  of  religion  to  fbreign- 
rinced  that  simple  clothing,  without  ornaments,  era,  settled,  or  who  might  settle,  in  Sweden,  but 
would  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  continual  changes  under  certain  restrictions,  which  exist  in  all 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  fa-  countries  where  toleration  is  established.  In 
shions.  He  proposed  this  measure  to  the  se-  the  year  1780,  during  the  war  between  France^ 
oate,  in  1 778 ;  and  that  body  having  approved  England,  and  America,  Gustavus  joined  in  the 
of  it,  a  circular  l«tt«r  on  the  subject,  signed  by  armed  neutrality,  and  was  one  of  its  most 
the  kiag,  was  a  few  days  after  transmitted  to  the    active  members^  In  consequenceof  tlus  mbasui*. 
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-the  Co'lege  of  Commerce  agreed  to  stre  him  a  opened  a  new  fidd  for  the  exercise  of  his  enter- 
tax  of  haTf-a-crown  per  last  on  cacn  of  their  prising  genius  i  but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
ressetst  forsix  months;  which  produced  tohim  exposed  him  to  new  dangers  and  difficulties, 
a  considcTable  sum.  An  interview  which  had  The  sudden  and  unexpected  revolution  which 
been  proposed  to  him  by  her  imperial  majesty  took  place  in  the  government  of  Sweden  had 
Catherine  II.  took  place  on  the  39th  of  June,  become  a  great  source  of  coolness  and  jealousy 

1783,  and  the  three  days  the  two  sovereigns  between  the  courts  of  Pctersburgh  and  Stock- 
remained  together  were  marked  by  continual  holiri.  Nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the 
fetes.  His  physicians  having  advised  him,  on  views  of  Russia,  or  moic  subversive  to  that 
account  of  his  health,  to  spend  the  winter  in  a  policy  which  she  pursued,  than  that  Swedea 
milder  climate  than  Sweden,  he  set  out  in  should  ever  recover  her  rank  among  nations,  or 
the  beginning  of  October  for  Italy  i  and  hav-  the  influence  which  she  once  held  in  the  politi- 
ing  remained  during  the  winter  and  spring  at  cal  scale  of  Europe.  A  nominal  king,  without 
Pisa,  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  and  Genoa,  power,  and  a  nation  constantly  torn  and  dis- 
went  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  June,  tracted  by  jarring  factions,  any  of  which  she 

1784,  and  continued  till  the  end  of  July.  The  might  occasionally  support  against  the  others,  as 
French  court  received  him  with  every  mark  of  best  suited  her  immediate  purposes,  would  in 
honour ;  and,  while  immersed  in  tlic  gay  scenes  process  of  time  aflbrd  her  such  continual  oppor- 
of  amusement,  he  did  not  neglect  his  political  in-  tunities  for  sending  armies  into  the  country  to 
terests.  Since  the  year  1779  the  couitof  Vcr?  support  her  decisions,  that  all  the  substantial 
saiiles  had  ceased  paying  the  usual  subsidy,  benefits  of  conquest  would  thus  be  obtained 
under  a  pretence  of  its  being  prevented  by  the  without  the  odium  inseparable  from  that  term, 
expences  of  the  war'in  which  it  was  engaged;  The  revolution  destroyed  all  schemes  of  this  na* 
bnt  the  king  exerted  his  influence  with  so  much  ture  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  nothing  less 
eflect,  that  a  great  part  of  the  arrears  was  paid  than  the  various  calamities  occasioneil  by  a  long 
Up  to  him.  He  also  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  foreign  war,  a  dangerous  rebellion  at  home, 
France  ceded  to  Sweden  for  ever  the  i:Jand  uf  and  the  cruel  ravages  of  the  plague,  with  all 
St.  Bartholomew,  near  Guadaloupe,  on  condi^  which  Russia  at  that  time  was  aSiicted,  could 
tionof  lus  majesty  allowing  France  to  make  Go-  have  prevented  her  from  taking  a  decisive  part 
thenburg  the  entrepot  of  its  northern  trade,  in  overthrowing,  as  she  had  not  time  to  prevent* 
The  king  returned  to  his  capital  after  an  ab-  the  system  of  government  then  established  by 
sence  of  ten  months,  and  employed  the  remain-  the  king  of  Sweden.  Such  being  the  disposi- 
der  of  the  year,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  tion  of  the  Russian  cabinet,  Gustavus  couldnot 
next,  in  arranging  the  difierent  branches  of  ad-  fail  to  be  sensibly  affected  by  the  danger  to 
ministration,  and  putting  the  kin^om  in  a  bet-  which  the  liberties  of  the  North  were  exposed 
ter  state  of  defence.  He  established  a  West-  by  the  overgrown  power  and  inordinate  ambi- 
India  company,  to  which  tlie  island  of  St-  Bar-  tion  of  Russia.  He  had  seen  the  inability  of 
tholomew,  declared  a  free  port,  served  as  an  the  Turks  to  oppose  the  gigantic  force  of  that 
entrepot ;  and  he  invited  all  his  subjects  to  em-  extensive  country,  and  it  was  therefore  evident 
bark  m  it.  In  the  year  17*16,  Gustavus  thought  that  if  already  formidable  to  the  safety  of  her 
proper,  after  an  interval  of  eight  years,  to  neighbours,  she  would  be  much  more  so  when 
ctmvoke  the  National  Assembly;  but  this  diet  armed  with  the  spoils  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
did  not  pass  over  with  the  same  tranquillity  as  It  was  stated  in  a  pamphlet,  said  to  he  written 
the  preceding.  The  king  experienced  much  by  Gustavus  himself,  that  he  had  early  endea- 
opposition  10  his  measures,  and  the  influence  of  voured  to  avert  the  impending  storm,  by  oiFcr- 
tfae  anti-royal  party  was  strongly  felt.  All  his  ing  his  mediation  to  reconcile  the  diflferences  he- 
propositions  were  rejected,  except  that  which  tween  Rusnia  and  the  Porte.  The  contempiu- 
related  to  Uie  cstablialiment  of  public  granaries,  ous  scorn  with  which  the  proposal  was  received, 
to  prevent  the  excessive  price  of  grain.  In  the  and  the  disdainful  manner  in  which  it  was  re* 
course  of  this  year,  he  established  an  academy  jected,  seem  to  have  been  sensibly  felt  by  the 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Swedish  language,  royal  writer.  A  similar  proposal,  made  by 
giving  it  the  form  of  the  French  academy  Great  Jlritaiu  and  Frossia,  was  scarcely  betttfr 
founded  in  1635  i  and  the  sameday  he  renewed  received.  To  this  pertinaciou.  adherence  to 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres,  her  ambitious  views,  Gustavus  attributed  the 
founded  by  his  motlier,  which  had  t>egun  to  fall  subsequent  measures,  which  he  says  he  was 
■mo  decline.  In  the  year  1788,  Gustavus  be-  under  the  necessity  of  adopting  on  the  principle 
ouns  tarolved  in  a  war  witii  Russia,  whicli  of  defence.     Hostilities  commeuced  between 
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the  Swedes  and  che  Husstaiu  in  the  month  of    narchi  prerentaii  an  trent  so  Tuinons  and  dit- 
lune-     Each  side,   aa   is   usual,    charged  the     graceful.     Aware  of  the  danger  to  which  Gi>> 
Other  with  the  lirst  aggression,  and  it  would  be     thenbarg  might  be  exposed  by  hie  absence,   he 
of  little  use  here  to  eotcr  into  the  merits  of  the    peifocmcii  a  long  journey  alone,  travelling  night 
dueEcioii.     I  Iw  hostility  whs  considered  and    and  day  with  more  than  the  expedidoti  of  > 
treated  by  each  as  a  dcclaiatioa  of  war.     The     courier,  for  its  pniervation,  and  arrived  in  the 
Swedes  were  generally  suGce«>fut  in  the  irihU    place  on  the  3d  of  October,  within  a  few  hours 
actions  and  skirmishes  which  now  took  pbce ;     after  the  dccermination  of  the  inhabitants  to  >ur- 
but  In  a  naval  bjttle,  fought  near  the  island  of  .icndcr<     His  first  act  was  to  displace  the  go- 
Hoogland,  between  the  Swedish  fleet  of  fifteen    Tcroor  i  and  having  summoned  a  meeting  of  the 
sail  of  the  line,  under  the  duke  of  Sudermania,    townsmen  for  the  following  morning,  his  usual 
and  the  Russian  of  sevenieen  sail  of  the  line,    powers   of  persuasion    produced    the  happiest 
under  admiral   Grcigi  victory  was  claimed  by    efil'ct  on  a  people  who  were  already  ashamed  of 
bodi  sides  ^  and  each  indeed  had  an  honourable    their  pusillanimity.     Though  Gothenburg  waa 
trophy,  a  flag-^hip  of  their  enemy,  to  shew  in    thus  saved,  its  situation,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
support  of  its  claim.     Admiral  Grcig,  however,     king,  was  still  critical  j  but  he  was  soon  relieved 
having    afterwards    received   an    accession    of    from  it  by  the  interference  of  Great  Britain 
strength,   by  the  arrival  of  fresh  ships,  came     and  Prussia,  which   produced  an  armistice  of 
suddenly  upon  the  Swedes  in  the  load  of  Swea-    eight  days,  on  the  9th  of  October :  this  was  fbl- 
berg,  in  Finland,  and  during  the  disorder  00    lowed  by  a  slroag  remonstrance  from  his  Pnis- 
CHsioned  by  their  endeavours  to  get  within  the    sian  majesty,  accompanied  with  a  threu  of  an 
protection  ofithe  forts,  the  Gustavus  Adolphus    invasion  of  Holstein,  if  the  Daniah  troops  did 
was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Russians.      But    not  evacuate  Sweden.     This  spirited  conduct 
this  was  not  the  only  mottilication  which  Gu»-    had  the  desiied  eSect ;  and   after  various  nego- 
tavus  was  destined  to  espeiicnce.     At  the  siege    ciadong,  the  prince  of  Hesse  withdrew  his  army- 
of  F  rede  ricksha  m,  the  otTicers,  in  consequence    into  Norway  before  the  middle  of  November. 
«fageaeral  spirit  ofdlsatiection  which  had  been    This  fortunate  event  freed  Gustavus  from  great 
Spread  among  the  higher  ranks  of  the  atmy,  re-    embarrassment ;  but  he  had  still  to  enooimter 
fused  to  lead  on  the  troops  to  the  attack  i  and    difficulties  which  it  required  no  comtnon  share- 
when  his  majesty  appealed  to  the  latter,    on    of  fortitude  and  abilities  bs  surmount.    Though 
whom  he  still  relied,  to  his  utter  astonishment    extremely  popular  among  the  lower  classes,  be- 
and  dismay,  they  generally  laid  down  their  arms,     met  with  great  opposition  from  the  equestrian 
While  the  king  seemed  inextricably  involved  in    order )  the  heads  of  which  were  so  implacaUe 
these  difficulties  and  dangers,  the  seeds  of  dis-    in  their  resentment,  on  account  of  the  revoln- 
atfi:ctLon  having  been  communicated  to  the  ca-    tion,  that  no  favours,  preferment,  or  honours*. 
pital  and  other  places,  a  sudden  irruption  of  the     seemed  capable  of  curing  their  animosity.     lu. 
Danes,  from  the  side  of  Norway,  into  the  rich-    the  diet,  which  met  on  the  a6th  of  Jannaryy. 
est  provinces  of  Sweden,  seemed  ready  to  over-    1789,  the   usual  congratulations  and   compli- 
whelm  him  entirely.     On  the  19th  of  August,    mcnts  were  indeed  passed}  but  it  was  soon 
the  court  of  Copenhagen  issued  a  public  notice    peiceired  that  the  nobles-  were  not  only  far- 
to  the  foreign  ministers,  and  among  the  rest  to    from  disposed  to  coincide  with  the  king's  viewi,. 
the  Swedish,  who  was  more  immediately  con-    but  that  they  paid  very  llulc  regardtothetenns 
cemed,  that  she  was  bound  by  treaty  to  supply    on  which  they  were  to  stand  with  him.     The 
Russia  with  a  considerable  auxiliary  force  by  sea    first  ground  of  dispute  was  his  majesty's  having 
and  laud,  and  that  she  was  determined  to  fulfil    placed  a  body  of  Dalecarlians,  who  had  joined. 
her  engagement.      This  unexpected  measure    him  in  the  preceding  season  of  danger,  as  a  gar- 
rendered  the  king's  situation  truly  critical,  and    rison  in  Stockholm :    another  was  his  appoint- 
bis  affairs  apparently  desperate.     In  the  mean    ment  of  count  Lowenhaupt  to  be  marshal  of 
time,  the  Danish  troops  made  a  rapid  progress;     the  diet.      This    nobleman,  being  highly   ob- 
and  after  defeating  the  Swedes  at  Quistrum,  on     noxious  to  the  disaffected  party,  was  at  lei^h 
Uie  37th  of  September,  where  the  whole  corps     ao   grossly  insulted,  that  he  found  it  incom- 
were  obliged  to  surrender  piisoners  of  war,  ad-    paiible  with  his  honour  to  continue  to  discha^c- 
vanced  towards  Gothenburg.     The  prince  of    the  duties  of  his  station,  and  therefore  he  ab- 
Hesse,  who  commanded  the  Danish  army,  had    sentcd  himself  from  rite  diet ;  a  measure  which' 
dispatched  an  officer  to  oSer  die  town  terms  of    rendered  that  body  incapable  of  acting.   On  the 
capitulation}    when  an  anparaltelcd  vigilance     17th  of   February,  tlte  king  appeared  at  the 
and  eiccrtvnj  oo  1^  part  of  the  Swedish  mo-    diet  in  penoD,  ui  denaaaded  satiifitction  tot 
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Ac  inBuIt  offered  to  count  I.owenIiaupt ;  and  dislodge  him  from  the  former.  Though  the 
this  producing  a  violent  altercationbetween  the  Swedes  amounted  only  to  about  three  thousand* 
king  and  the  nobles,  the  latter  immediately  rose  the  result  of  the  action  was  so  fatal  to  the  Rus- 
and  quitted  the  assembly  in  a  body,  leaving  his  sians,  that  they  left  two  thousand  of  (heirnum- 
majesty  and  the  other  states  together-  For  ber  dead  on  the  spot,  among  whom  was  the 
three  days  Stocltholm  was  in  a  state  of  the  ut-  prince  of  Anhalt,  h  near  relation  of  the  cm- 
most  confusion;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  press.  After  this,  the  king,  at  the  head  of  his 
2cth  a  party  of  the  light  cavalry  of  the  king's  galleys,  stormed  the  defences  of  Frederic ksham, 
body-guard,  supported  by  a  body  of  armed  took  thirty-eight  vessels,  sunit  ten  and  burnt 
burghers,  surrounded  at  the  same  instant  the  forty  gun-boats,  with  thirty  transports  laden 
houses  of  the  principal  nobility,  whose  persons  with  provisions,  destroyed  the  docks,  and  set 
)>cing  arrested,  they  were  sent  prisoners  to  the  fire  to  all  the  timber  and  stores  collected  for 
castle  of  Frederickshoff.  Thi;:  blow  Gustavus  builtling  fleets  of  light  vessels.  Encouraged  by 
followed  up  with  as  much  spirit  as  it  had  been  this  success,  Gustavus  resolved  to  attempt  the 
given  ;  and  availing  himself  of  the  consterna-  destruction  of  the  Russian  squadron  and  grand 
tion  which  prevailed,  ventured  on  the  bold  naval  arsenal  at  Revel,  containing,  at  that 
measure  of  totally  abolishing  tlie  senate.  To  time,  eleven  sail  of  the  line  and  five  frigates, 
supplyitsplace,  he  instituted  a  new  commission  protected  by  numerous  batteries.  Notwith- 
or  court,  the  model  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  standing  these  obstacles,  the  Swedish  fleet  en- 
taken  from  the  Cour  Pteni^,  which  had  been  tercd  the  harbour  on  the  13th  of  May,  and 
so  much  opposed,  and  at  length  rejected,  in  maintained  the  conflict  for  some  hours ;  but  a 
France.  This  new  body  was  endowed,  in  cer-  violent  storm,  which  arose  towards  the  evening, 
tain  cases,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  obliged  the  Swedes  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of 
with  considerable  powers ;  but  these  were  all  one  sixty-gun  ship,  which  was  taken,  and  an- 
subjccted  to  the  king's  immediate  control,  other  wrecked,  which  was  set  fire  to  by  the  crew. 
Soon  after  this  event,  the  trials  of  the  unfortui-  On  the  3d  of  June,  the  duke  of  Sudermania 
nate  oliicert,  who  had  been  arrested  in  Finland,  fell  in  with  the.  Russian  fleet  coming  from 
and  other  places,  on  a  charge  of  mutiny  or  Cronstadt,  under  admiral  Kruse,  consisting  of 
treason,  were  commenced,  and  continued  for  eighteen  sail  of  the  line.  An  engagement  en- 
Hiorc  than  twelve  months.  The  rcsHit  of  them  sued,  and  continued  till  interrupted  by  night ; 
was,  that  several  of  the  principal  officers  were  but  on  the  second  day  the  Russian  fleet  from  . 
condemned  to  deatJi,  as  were  also  some  others  Revel  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  duke,  who 
of  rank,  and  a  number  of  subalterns.  As  the  was  thus  placed  between  two  fires.  The  windj. 
king,  however,  was  far  from  being  of  a  cruel  however,  shifting,  the  duke  was  enabled  to  ex- 
dispotition,  these  sentences  were  more  bloody  tricate  himself  from  his  perilous  situation,  and 
in  their  design  than  effact,  and  the  execurions  to  take  shelter  in  the  island  of  Blorko.  Gusta- 
were  not  numerous.  The  month  of  June,  this  vus  now  determined  to  make  an  attack  on  Wy-- 
year,  was-signalised  by  a  bloody  action  at  Dain-  burg,  the  capital  of  Caretia,  distant  only  se- 
etadt  in  Finland,  between  a  body  of  three  thou-  venty  miles  from  Petersburgh,  where  a  large 
sand  six  hundred  Russians,  and  a  party  of  division  of  the  Russian  galleys  was  stationed. 
Swedes  estimated  at  only  two  thousand  two  This  attempt  turned  out  very  unfortunate.  Six 
hundred,  in  which  the  king  served  as  a  volun-  of  the  largest  Swedish  ships,  with  eight  hun- 
teor,  and  by  his  presence  inspired  his  troops  dred  of  the  royal  guards  on  board,  -were  taken 
with  so  much  courage,  that  the  enemy  were  to-  by  the  Russians,  and  sixty  smaller  vessels  were 
tally  routed  with  the  los&  of  their  camp.  A  lost.  The  whole  loss  of  the  Swedes  was  csti- 
naval  battle  also  took  place  some  time  after,  mated  at  seven  thousand  men.  To  make  up  for 
between  the  Russian  fleet,  consisting  of  seventy  ^is  disaster,  the  Swedish  fleet,  commanded  by 
sail  of  different  sizes,  and  the  Swedish,  amount-  the  king  in  person,  gained  a  decisive  victory 
ing  only  to  forty,  in  which  several  vessels  were  over  the  Russian  fleeton  the  9th  of  July.  In 
Mink,  blown  up,  ordestroyed, on  both  sides,  but  this  engagement  the  Russians  lost  forty-five 
few  ifany  taken  on  either;  andthese,  with  some  vessels  ofdiflerent  sizes,  with  four  thousand 
skirmishes  of  no  great  importance,  put  an  end  to  five  hundred  men  taken  prisoners.  This  de- 
Ac  campaign.  Gustavus  opened  the  succeed-  feat,  so  soon  after  the  almost  total  ruin  of  the 
ing  campaign,  that  of  1790,  by  an  incursion  Swedish  fleet,  struck  the  empress  with  surprise 
Into  the  Russian  territories ;  and  after  carrying  '  and  alarm,  and  no  doubt  paved  the  way  for  the 
two  posts,  Carnakosky  and  Suomieni,  defeated  accnnmodation  which  in  a  few  weeks  took 
a  body  of  ten  thousand  Russians,  who  came  to  place.     A  suspension  of  aims  was  immcdiatdy 
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agtc:^!  on,  and  peace  was  fiiiuUy  concluded  on  mother  all  that  was  most  admirable  in  the  clia- 
thc  14th  of  August,  1790,  little  more  than  two  racier  of  his  uncle  Frederic  the  Great>  king  of 
vcars  after  thu  commeiictfrncHt  of  the  content,  Prussia  i  the  same  love  of  the  arts  and  the  sci- 
fcy  a  vcbiitution  of  all  the  conquests  oil  both  eiices,  the  same  fertility  of  invention,  presence 
sides.  of  mini),  intrepid  courage)  and  devotion  to  mi- 
Whcn  tJie  French  revolution  broke  out,  and  iitary  glory,  Tiiia  cutraoidinary  prince  was  not 
seemed  to  tlireateni  by  its  consequences,  the  onlya  great  omtor  but  a  fine  writer,  erf  which 
overthrowof  all  the  thrones  of  Europe,  a  scheme  there  arc  abundant  proofs,  in  private  letters 
for  the  relief  of  Lewis  XVI.,  and  the  preserva-  and  memorials  drawn  up  by  his  own  hand,  as 
tion  of  the  ancient  government  of  France,  ap-  well  as  in  different  printed  pieces  which,  though 
pears  to  have  been  concerted  between  the  great  anonymous,  encitcd  great  attention,  and  parti- 
potcntates  of  ihc  North  and  the  king  of  Spain,  cuhrly  one,  the  obj'-ct  of  which  was  to  e'xpose 
early  in  the  summer  of  1791.  Gustavus,  at  the  the  licentiousness  of  the  private  life  of  Cadie- 
hcad  of  thirty-six  tliousand  Swedes  and  Russi-  riiie  II.  and  the  arrogance  of  her  inordinate 
ans,  was  to  have  landed  as  near  as  possible  to  ambition.  He  was  the  author  also  of  several 
Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  marching  directly  to  plays,  written  for  the  national  theatre,  which 
that  capital  j  while  the  armies  of  tlieotlierpowcis  exhibited  a  richness  in  their  composition  and  a 
should  penetrate  the  French  frontiers  in  other  purity  in  their  moral  sentiments  that  bespoke 
quarters.  For  the  promotion  of  this  design,  his  the  prince  and  the  legislator.  In  a  word,  Gus- 
Swedish  majesty,  after  establisliing  a  regency,  tavus  III.  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  tre- 
at the  head  of  which  was  the  prince  royal,  only  lebrated  character  among  sovereign  princes  after 
twelve7ear»ofage,wentin  July  tothe  German  the  death  of  his  relation  the  king  of  Prusua. 
Spa,  to  converse  with  the  marquis  of  fiouille  Caxe's  Traveli  in  Poland^  Russia,  Svirden  and 
on  the  subject  of  the  expedition,  which  he  in-  Denmari,  f^eyage  e-i  SueeU  par  un  Offidtr  H«t- 
tended  to  carry  into  execution  in  the  spring  of  landfii,  Afiauai  Registtr.  Citiracterj  and  Ann- 
1792-  But  while  actively  engaged  with  pre*  detes  ^  the  Cevrt  at  S^uttUn. — J. 
parations  for  this  vast  design,  he  was  suddenly  GUTTENBtRG,  John,  named  alto 
arrested  in  his  career  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Gceksfleisch  de  Siilgeloch,  considered 
Being  mortally  wounded  with  a  pistol,  at  a  maft-  as  the  inventor  of  the  noble  art  of  printing, 
querade,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1792,  by  An-  appears  by  various  authentic  documents  to 
karstroem,  who  had  been  an  ensign  of  the  have  been  born  at  Mcntz,  about  the  year  1400. 
Guards,  he  died  on  the  29th.  Ankajrstroem  His  £ainily  had  a  house  in  that  city  called  Zum 
was  instigated  to  this  attempt  by  a  disaffected  Gccnsfleisch,  and  another  calkd  Zum  Guden- 
party  of  nobles,  among  whom  the  principal  berg ;  and  as  thev  came  to  Mentz  from  a  village 
ieaders  were  counts  Horn  and  Ribbing,  baron  named  Sulgelocb,  these  circumstances  mvf 
Fechlin,  and  colonel  lilihom.  During  the  in-  serve  to  account  for  the  diversity  of  names  given 
terval  preceding  his  death,  in  which  he  suffered  to  this  celebrated  personage.  We  learn  from 
the  most  excruciating  tortures,  Gustavus  dis-  the  documents  above  mentioned,  that  Gutten- 
played  great  calmness  of  mind  and  an  undaunt-  berg  was  at  Strasburgh  in  1434,  and  on  a  re- 
ed spirit ;  he  settled  a  plan  of  government  for  quest  made  by  the  senate  consented  to  release 
the  minority  of  his  son  ;  and  gave  a  singular  Nicolas,  registrar  of  Mentz,  whom  he  had 
proof  of  humanity  by  ordering  iliat  none  of  the  caused  to  be  arrested  for  the  sum  of  310  golden 
conspirators,  except  the  assassin,  should  be  put  florins,  due  to  him  from  that  city,  on  account 
to  death.  Gustavus  III.  was  a  prince  of  great  of  rent.  In  1436  he  entered  into  partnership, 
natural  talents,  highly  improveil  by  education,  at  Strasburgh,  with  Andrew  Dreyzehn  and 
To  a  great  fund  of  easy  and  impressive  eto-  some  others;  and  next  year  he  appeared  in  the 
-quence,  he  united  the  most  insinuating  man-  episcopal  court  of  Strasburgh,  at  the  instance 
ners ;  atid  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  the  of  Anne  ^  la  Porte  de  Fer,  to  whom  he  seems 
solidity  «f  his  judgment  excited  the  admiration  to  have  promised  marriage,  and  whom  he  aftcr- 
ofthosft  who  had  access  to  his  conversation,  wards  espoused.  After  this  he  was  involved  tti 
The  various  journeys  which  he  made  into  dif-  a  law-suit  with  George  Dreyzehn,  in  conse- 
ferent  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  into  almost  quence  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Andrew. 
«very  corner  of  his  own  dominions,  rendered  We  learn,  from  the  determination  of  the  senate 
him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  mankind  \  and  in  the  said  law-suit,  that  Guttenberg  had  taught 
he  possessed  sufficient  sagacity  to  profit  by  his  Andrew  Dreyzehn  the  art  of  polishing  stones'; 
observations,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  purposes  and  that  he  afterwards  instructed  John  Riff  ni 
of  government.     He  seemed  to  inherit  from  his    another  art,  to  be  exercised  at  the  pilgrimage  of 
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Aix-bb-Chapelle,  which  howem  did  not  take  (see  that  article),  a  man  of  considerable  pro- 
place-,  that  Guttcnberg  then  entered  into  part-  perty.  They  undertook  in  conjunction  the 
ncrahip  with  the  above  persons  and  one  Ucil-  printing  of  a  Latin  Bible,  and  t'aust  furnished 
man,  to  whom  he  agreed  to  rereat,  on  certain  the  money.  According  to  the  articles  of  their 
conditions,  all  his  wonderful  arts  and  secrets  ;  agreement,  a  copy  of  which  is  still  preserved, 
and  that  Guttenberg,  on  the  death  of  Andrew  Faust  promised  to  advance  to  Guttenberg  the 
Dreyzehn,  having  refused  to  admit  his  brothers  sum  Of  eight  hundred  golden  florins,  at  six  per ' 
into  the  partnership,  was  sentenced  to  pay  to  cent,  interest.  "With  this  money  Guttenberg 
the  heirs  of  the  deceased  what  was  due  to  them  was  to  provide  the  necessary  utensils,  which 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  It  were  to  be  mortgaged  to  Faust ;  and  the  latter 
appears  also,  by  another  document,  entitled  was  to  give  him  be'ides  three  hundred  jjoldea 
"  AnEnquiry,  ordered  by  the  Senate  of  Stras-  florins  for  his  expences,  servants' wages,  house- 
burgh,  in  regard  to  the  Suit  carried  on  against  reiit,  parchment,  paper,  ink,  &c.  :  if  they 
John  Guttenberg,  by  the  Brother  of  one  of  his  should  not  in  future  agree,  Guttenberg  was  to 
Partners,  who  died  in  1439."  that  the  principal  restore  the  eight  hundred  florins,  and  his  uten- 
of  the  wonderful  arts  before  mentioned  was  the  sils  were  to  be  given  up  to  him.  It  is  under- 
invention  of  typc^raphy;  that  Guttenberg  had  stood  that  the  profits  were  to  be  equally  divided 
K  press  mounted,  and  that  in  this  pteas  there  between  them,  Trithemius  relates  that  the 
were  forms,  locked  by  screws,  which  could  be  first  work  which  issued  from  the  press  of  the 
unlocked  and  taken  to  pieces  by  turning  these  society  wa^  a-Vpcabulary,  or  Catholicon,  print- 
screws  ;  and  therefore  this  mechanism  proves  ed  with  wooden  blocks  -,  but  the  work  which 
that  the  types  were  moveable.  The  charac-  has  given  rise  to  the  greatest  disputes  is  the 
ters  which  Guttenberg  employed  were  cut  out  Latin  Bible.  Every  possessor  of  an  old  Bible 
in  wood.  Speckle  saw  them  in  the  sixteenth  without  a  date  pretends  to  have  this  first  edi- 
century;  they  had  a  hole  in  the  side,  so  that  tion.  The  Chronicle  of  Cologne  says  expressly, 
they  could  be  filed  on  a  string.  It  likewise  ap'-  that  it  was  begun  in  1450  -,  out  as  it  is  impoa- 
pcars  that  Guttenberg  employed,  or  attempted  sible  in  this  article  to  examine  every  thing  writ- 
to  employ,  leaden  characters,  mixed  perhaps  ten  on  the  )<ubject,  we  shall  only  observe,  that 
with  sog:ie  alloy ;  for,  in  a  document  respect-  though  difl^erent  Bibles,  such  as  one  in  the 
ing  the  law-suit  with  the  brother  of  Dreyzehn,  library  of  the  university  of  Jena,  and  another 
it  is  said  that  Andrew  Dreyzehn  had  been  in  that  of  liis  Prussian  majesty  at  Berlin,  of 
.  surety  in  many  places  for  lead  and  other  ne-  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  College  deMazarin 
ccasary  articles,  and  had  even  paid  for  them,  at  Paris,  and  another  in  the  National  Library, 
Some  doubt  whether  Guttenberg  printed  any  are  asserted  to  be  of  this  nrst  edition,  the  point 
works  at  Strasburgh ;  but  it  is  probable  he  did,  has  not  yet  been  determined  by  biblio^n^phcrs. 
because  he  had  a  press  mounted  in  that  city  be-  In  14;;  the  partnership  between  Faust  and 
fore  the  year  1439,  and  lemained  there  five  Guttenberg  was  di^^olved.  Faust  sued  Gutten- 
years  after.  Schxpflin,  in  a  dissertation  in-  berg  to  recover  the  sum  of  two  thousand  and 
serted  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Me-  twenty  golden  florins,  arising  from  the  eight 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  is  of  this  hundred  he  had  advanced  according  to  the  tenoui 
opinion;  and  indeed  the  passages  which  he  of  tlie  agreement,  eight  hundred  more  which 
quotes  seem  clearly  to  prove  that  some  works  he  had  furnished  for  their  worts,  and  thirty- 
were  printed  by  Guttenberg  in  that  city.  Be-  six  florins  expended  for  some  other  purpose, 
tween  the  years  1445  and  1450,  Guttenberg  together  with  interest  on  ihe  whole.  Gutrcrn 
returned  to  Mentz,  and  continued  the  business  berg  replied,  "  that  the  first  eight  hundred  flo-. 
of  printing.  John  Schocfler,  in  the  dedication  rins  had  not  been  paid  to  him  at  one  time,  ac- 
of  Livy,  translated  into  German,  and  printed  cording  to  agreement,  that  they  had  been  laid 
in  1505,  attests  that  John  Guttenberg  invented  out  in  making  preparalion»i  for  the  business, 
typography  at  Mentz  in  1450  ;  and  thnt  it  was  that  he  was  ready  to  account  for  the  other  eight 
brought  to  perfection  by  John  Faust  and  Peter  hundred  florins,  and  that  he  did  not  consider 
Schocfler.  Among  the  first  works  which  came  himself  bound  to  pay  inter.-ht  or  any  thing  for 
from  the  press  at  Mentz,  are  said  to  be  "The  the  use  of  the  money."  'i'he  judge  having^re- 
Alphabet,"  printed  from  a  bluck,  for  the  use  li:  red  the  matter  In  Faust's  oath,  Guttenberg 
of  schools;  "  Alcxandri  Galli  Doctrinale,  &  losL  his  cause,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  the  in- 
Petri  Hispani  Tractatus  Logicales  ;"  "  Donati  terest  and  as  much  of  the  capit:il  as  wa»  proved, 
' Grammatica."  In  1450  Guttenberg  admitted  from  the  account  given  in  by  hhn,  to  havebeen 
into  partociship  with  him  John  Faust  or  Fust  employed  for  his  own  benefit.     It  appears  diat 
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after  tliis  decision,  Guttenberz  not  being  able  tessor  of  tlii;  imperial  cbamber,  tnd  plae^  la 
to  piy  what  was  awajrtted  by  tne  judge,  he  was  the  school  of  law,  what  had  formedy  been  the 
obliged  to  give  up  to  Faust  all  his  implementa  house  called  Zum  Guttenbef|;.  In  this  intcnp- 
iLtid  printijig  materials.  In  this  aWi'ix  Faust,  at  tion,  the  invention  of  bronse  characters  is  ascrib* 
Jirst,  appealed  only  as  a  creditor  who  had  un-  ed  to  Ijim.  This  inscription,  as  gi»en  byCerari- 
dcrtaken  to  assist  Guttenberg  in  his  enterprises ;  us,  is  as  follows : "  lo.  Gutc^^ergenuMoguntJno, 
but  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  qui  primus  litetas  xre  imprimcndas  invenit,  hac 
cot  possession  of  the  presses,  be  afterwards  put  arte  de  orhe  toto  bene  mcrenti,  Iro  Wittij^isis 
his  name  to  the  books  he  printed,  and  ascribed  hoc  taxum  pro  monumcnto  posuit.  M,D,VIU." 
to  himself  the  whole  glory  of  the  invention,  A  portrait  of  Guttenberg  is  preserved  in  the 
without  allowing  any  share  to  the  person  by  public  library  of  the  commune  of  Stras- 
■whom  be  had  been  taught,  and  who,  tbrou^H  burgh.  Notwithstanding  the  great  obscurity 
excess  of  modesty,  never  claimed  his  right.  In  wlilch  prevails  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  print- 
1456,  Guttenberg,  after  being  deprived  of  bis  jng,  a  subject  which  has  excercised  the  pens  of 
press,  established  another  under  the  protection  several  ingenious  writers,  many  are  inclined  to 
of  Dr.  ConradHumeTy,Gyndic  of  Mentz.  This  think  that  the  honour  of  the  invention  belongs 
is  proved  by  an  aul^ntic  document,  preserved  to  Guttenberg,  and  not  to  Lawrence  Costar  of 
among  the  archives  of  that  city  :  it  is  a  tetter,  Haarlem,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  by  Meerman 
dated  Friday  before  St.  Matthew's  day,  1468,  and  others.  At  any  rate,  Guttenberg  ought  to 
in  which  Humcry  acknowledges  to  have  re-  be  considered  as  the  first  person  who  conceived 
ceived,  by  order  of  the  archbishop  Adolphus,  the  idea  of  printing  a  book  with  moveable  cha- 
forms,  types,  instruments,  utensils,  and  other  racters,  cut  out  in  wood  ;  for  the  merit  of  in- 
things  belonging  to  the  jirinting  office,  whidi  venring  types  of  cait  metal  incontesribly  belonga 
.  w^re  bis  property,  and  which  Guttenberg  had  to  SchxlFcr.  £stai  d'Atmalet  it  la  Fit  di  Jeam 
left  behind  him  at  liis  death.  In  1 460  appeated  Quttmberg,  Jnventeur  de  ia  Tfpsgrapbiei  par  J.  I. 
die  Catholicon  of  John  de  fialbis,  of  Genoa,  in  Oberiiti,  de  Plmtitute  Nationali  de  Framct,  Bi' 
three  hundred  and  seventy-three  pages,  folio,  bliatbicaire  de  PEcoU  Centrale  du  Bai-Rbin. — J. 
This  work  is  called  Catholicon,  that  is  to  say  GUYARD,  Anthont,  a  learned  French 
Universal,  because  it  comprehends  a  grammar,  benedictinc  monk,  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
a  system  of  rhetoric,  and  a  dictionary.  The  Maur,  was  bom  at  Saulieu,  in  toe  diocese  of 
author  was  a  Dominican,  who  lived  in  the  Autun,  in  1692,  and  died  at  Dijon,  in  the  year 
thirteenth  century.  Some  ascribe  it  to  Faust  1770.  Among  other  works,  he  was  the  author 
and  ScliceSbr,  and  others  to  Guttenberg ;  but  of  "  Political  Observations  on  the  Administm- 
tllougb  a  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  tion  of  Benefices,"  8vo.,  and  a  "  Dissertation 
subject,  the  point  seems  still  doubtful.  In  on  the  Fccb  for  Masses,"  1748,  Svo.,  which 
1465  Guttenberg  was  honoured  by  the  arch-  are  said  to  be  distinguished  by  much  profound 
bishop  Adolphus  with  a  mark  of  distinction,  to  Te8e3rch,gratifyingtothecuriasity  of  students  in 
which  he  was  well  entitled  by  his  genius  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  Nauv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 
labours.  He  was  adtpitted  among  the  nobility  GUYAUX,  John-Joseph,  a  learned  pro- 
of his  court;  allowed  to  wear  the  dress  pecu-  fesior  at  Louvain,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
liar  to  that  class ;  and  had  a  pension,  together  born  in  a  village  of  Walloon  Brabant,  in  the 
with  several  privileges  and  exemptions,  con-  year  1684.  He  appears  to  have  been  educated 
ferred  upon  him.  The  bishop's  letters  of  con-  at  the  university  of  Louvain,  where  he  was  ap- 
cession  are  dated  Eltvil,  the  Thursday  after  St.  pointed  professor  of  (be  sacred  Scriptures  la 
Anthony's  day,  1465.  In  regard  to  the  pe-  1713;  created  doctor  of  divinity,  and  canon  of 
riodofGuttcnberg'sdeath,  it  is  supposed  to  have  St.  Peter's,  in  1727;  and  a&erwards  chosen 
taken  place  in  the  year  1468,  or  perhaps  1467.  dean  and  provost  of  that  collegiate  church.  He 
He  was  interred  in  the  church  of^the  Recollets  died  in  1774-  Among  other  articles,  he  was 
at  Mentz  ;  and  Adam  Gelthus  of  a  patrician  the  author  of  "  Prxlectioncs  de  S.  Jesu  Christ! 
family  composed  for  him  the  following  epi-  Evangelio,  deque  Actis  et  Epistolis  Aposto- 
taph.  "  D.  O.  M.  S.  Johanni  Gensflcisch,  artis  lorum,"  in  seven  vols.  8vo.  \  *'  Commcntarius  ia 
impressorix  repertori,  de  omni  natione  et  lin-  Apocalypsin,"  8vo. ;  "  Qusestio  Monaitico' 
gua  optime  merito,  in  nominis  sui  memorlam  theolt^ica  de  Esu  Carninm,  1749,  4to.  &c> 
immortalem,  Adam  Gelthus  posuit."     Another   Neuv.  Diet.  Hiit, — M. 

sepulchral  inscription  was  made  for  Guttenberg,  GUYET,  Chabi.es,  a  learned  French  Je- 
forty  years  after  his  death,  by  Ivo  Witticb,  suit,  was  born  at  Tour3>  in  the  year  1601.  He 
doctor  and  professor  of  law  at  Mentz,  and  as-   entered  into  the  society  when  he  was  ^boat 
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twAty  yean  of  agci  and  after  passing  of  (he  Visitation.  Br  intCTcesiicMi  made' with 
through  the  usual  course  of  studies,  was.  madame  Maintenoii,snc  obtainedhcr  liberty,  and 
appoiDted  to  teach  the  belles-lettres  for  five  appeared  even  at  Versailles  aiwl  at  St.  Cjr. 
years,  and  then  moral  theology  for  two  years,  Such  were  tfie  attractions  of  her  insinuating 
•t  the  seminary  belonging  to  his  order,  in  his  eloquence,  and  tender  and  ardent  devotion,  that 
native  city.  Afterwards  he  more  particularly  several  of  the  first  ladies  about  the  court  be- 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  pulpit,  and  came  her  admirer)  and  diSciplesc  The  pioui 
the  study  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  i!ic  and  austere  duke  dc  Chcvrcuse  affirmed  that 
church.  He  died  in  the  year  1 664.  He  was  when  in  her  presence  he  felt  iti^i.\i  by  the  inter-  • 
the  author  of  "Ordo  Genemlis  &  Perpetuus  nal  motions  of  grace.  But  her  most  brilliant 
Divini  OlHcii  Rccitandl,"  1632,  8vo. ;  and  conquest  was  that  of  Fenelon,  then  preceptor  to 
"  Hortologia,  Give  de  Festis  proprili  Locorum,"  the  royal  chiklreH,  whose  attachment  to  her 
1728,  in  a  large  folio  volume,  full  of  erudition,  person  and  doctrine,  which  never  subsided,  pro- 
and  of  curious  and  interesting  matter  for  the  duced  some  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of 
ecclesiastical  antitjuarian.  Alorcri.  Noitv.  Diet,  his  life.  (See  his  article.)  Her  success,  how- 
Hist. — M.  ever,  excited  a  new  storm  against  her.  She 
GUYON,  Jeanmg-Makie  Boovieres  de  vas  accused  of  i/u^md/imj^ ;  prelates  rose  up  in 
LA  Moths,  a  celcbra'ted  female  entbwiiast,  was  the  cause  of  orthodoxy ;  and  her  works  were 
bom  of  a  good  fomtly  at  Montargis  in  1648.  formally  submitted  to  Bossuet  and  others  for 
She  matried  in  her  sixteenth  year  the  son  of  a  examination,  'lliirty-four  articles  were  drawn 
person  of  the  same  place,  named  Guyon,  and  up  in  condemnation  of  the  mysteries  of  quiet- 
became  a  widow  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  ism;  andmadame  Guyon,  in  her  retreat  in  a  mo- 
Katurallyofa  tender  and  affectionate  disposi-  nastery  at  Meaux,  wasobligedin  1695  to  sigQ 
tion,  she  had  already  given  marks  of  ardent  them,  and  to  testify  her  unqualilicd  submission 
piety;  and  after  her  husband's  death,  though  to  the  decisions  of  the  church.  iShe  returned  to 
still  young  and  handsome,  and  'to.  affluent  Paris,  where  her  zeal  again  engaging  her  in  at- 
circumstanccs,  she  entirely  gave  herself  up  tempts  to  proselyte,  she  was  confined  at  Vin? 
to  a  spirituality  which  detacTicd  her  from  ccnnes,  at  Vaugirard,  and  finally  m  the  Bastille, 
all  worldly  conceini.  Arenthon,  bishop  of  The  rigour  with  which  ^c  was  treated  was 
Geneva,  invited  her  into  his  diocese,  in  doubtless  inflamed  by  the  warm  controversy 
order  to  join  a  community  of  new  Caihtlics  then  carrying  on  between  Bossuet  and  Fenelon, 
esublished  at  G<»,  for  txie  conversion  of  on  the  subject  of  her  doctrines.  When  that 
Protestants.  She  there  particularly  attached  was  terminated  by  the  submission  of  the  lattery 
herself  to  P.  la  Combe,  a  Savoyard  Bamabite,  she  was  liberated  from  the  Bastille  in  1701) 
who  became  her  spiritual  director,  and  inspired  when  she  retired  to  Blois.  Slie  passed  the  re-  . 
her  with  all  the  mystical  notions  of  quietism,  maining  years  of  her  life  in  obscurity,  and  ii| 
They  preached  up  the  entire  renunciation  of  the  private  exercises  of  a  devotion  which  waf 
self,  the  silence  of  the  soul,  the  annihibtion  of  certainly  sincere,  however  it  might  be  misled  by  » 
all  emotions,  and  a  total  indifference  to  .Jife  or  heated  imagination.  She  died  in  al!  the  raptures 
death,  future  happiness  ormibcry.  Madame  de  of  divine  love,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  in  1717'. 
Guyon,  upon   me.  application   of  her  family,  To  her  testament  she  prefixed  a  confession  of 

five  np  a  large  settlement  for  the  education  of  faith,  containing  the  fullest  protestation  of  her 

er  children,  and  of  all  her  property  reserved  constant  obedience  to  her  spiritual  mother,  the 

only  a  moderate  annuity.     Through  some  dif-  catholic  church.     Nevertheless,  tlie  account  of 

ference  with  the  bishop,  she  quitted  Gex,  and  her  Iti^:,  written  by  herself,  contains  some  highly 

visited  several  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  presumptuous   assertions  of  the  state  of  pci- 

everyiwhere  making  proselytes.     She  began  the  fection  to  which  she  was  arrived,  and  which  s^c 

composition  of  her   works,  of  which  the  first  her  aboveallcommonrulcsin  her  devotion.  But 

were,   "  A  short  and  easy  Method  of  making  such  is  the  ungovernable  nature  of  fanaticism  J 

Prayer ;"  and  "  The  Song  of  Songs  interpreted  Of  her  writings,  besides  those  mentioned,  are 

in  a  mystical  Sense."     Enthusiasm   look   more  '^  Christian  Discourses ;"  "  The  Old  and  New 

and  more  the  possesiiion  of  her  mind ;  and  she  Testament,  with  Explanations  and  Reflections^" 

gave  herself  the  title  of  tht  pregnant  luoinari  of  ao  vols.  8vo. ;"  Spiritual  Letters;"  and"Spiri- 

the  Apocaljpit,  and  tht  foundreis  ef  a  neiu  chunk,  tual  Songs  and  Nuptial  Poems."     Itwill  appear 

The  fame  of  he^  doctrines  and  conversions  fol-  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  similarity  of  religious 

lowed  her  to  Paris;  and  calumny  made  such  a  enthusiasm  in  tjificirent  countries  and  systems, 

representation  of  her  conduct,  that  in  1668  she  thata  tr-anslaiionof  some  ofthcpocmsof  madamc 

was  shut  uji  by  the  king's  order  in  the  convent  de  Guyon  was  made  and  printed  at  tlic  instance 
vol..  IV.  41. 
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of  a  friend,  by  that  excellent  genius,  but  un- 
liapp^  man,  the  late  Mr.  Cowper.  Mtnri. 
Ncuv.  Ditt.  H!it.~~A. 

GUYSE,  JoHM,  an  eminent  l^nglish  non- 
eonfurmist  (Kvine  in  the  cighteenili  century,  wiis 
(Icscendeil  from  worthy  and  pious  parents,  and 
born  at  Hertford,  about  the  year  1680.  As  he 
early  discovei-ed  a  serious  turn  of  mind,  ami  an 
tnclniatioii  for  the  worit  of  the  ministry,-  he 
was  sent  to  pursue  a  course  of  grammar  learn- 
ing, and  afterwards  of  academic  studies,  imdcr 
different  tutors;  but  in  what  seminaries  we 
arc  not  informed.  Soon  after  he  commenced 
preacher  he  settled  as  assistant  to  an  aged 
'  minister  in  his  native  town,  and  upon  his  death 
Was  chosen  his  successor  in  the  pastoral  office. 
His  connection  witli  this  congregation  lasted 
several  year*,  during  which  he  took  part  in  the 
controversies  of  the  times  relating  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  published  a  di*fence 
of  the  commonly-received  opinion,  entitled 
"  Jesus  Christ,  God-man  ;  or  the  Constitution 
•f  Christ's  Person,  with  the  Evidence  and  Im- 
{mrtance  of  the  Doctrine  of  his  true  and 
f  roper  Godhead ;  considered  in  several  plain 
and  practical  Sermons,  &c."  TTiis  was  follow- 
ed within  a  few  years  by  a  scries  of  discourses, 
•ntitlcd  "  The  Standard  Use  of  the  Scripture 
to  all  the  Purposes  of  a  Divine  Revelation,  and 
more  especially  to  Patience,  Comfort,  and 
Hope  ;  with  the  Method,  Wisdom,  and  Ad- 
vantage of  understanduig  it,  Stc.  in  several 
Bermons."  At  a  later  period  he  published 
''  The  Holy  Spirit  a  Divine  Person  -,  or,  the 
Doctrine  of  his  Godhead  ropressnted  as  evident 
Bod  important,  in  several  practical  Sermons, 
&C."  In  the  year  1717  he  received  an  invita- 
Cion  to  become  pastor  of  an  independent  con- 
l^garion  in  New  .Broad-street,  London ;  of 
which  he  accepted,  and  in  connection  with 
riiem  spent  the  remainder  of  hi&  days,  highly 
acceptable  to  his  flock  in  his  ministerial  services, 
and  generally  respected  for  the  amiableness  r^ 
his  manners,  and  his  exemplary  discharge  of 
the  christian  and  relative  duties.  In  the  year 
1732,  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  without  his 
knowledge,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity.  At  this  time  he  was  engaged 
in  preparing  for  the  press  his  "  Paraplirasc  on 
the  New  Testament,"  in  three  vols.  410.,  which 
u  his  principal  work,  and  held  in  high  estima- 
lion  by  persons  of  calvinlstic  sentiments.  The 
first  volume  appeared  in  1739,  and  the  whole 
was  completed  in  I752<  It  affords  evidence 
that  the  author  possessed  a  respectable  share  of 
learning,  and  that  lie  had  perused,  with  much 
industry,  the  labours  of  numerous  ancient  and 


modem  scripture  interpreters.  It  does  not, 
however,  discover  much  critical  skill  in  the 
elucidation  of  dark  and  dillicult  padages,  tlie 
author  having  seldom  ventured  to  depart  from 
commonlv-reccivcdinterpretations.  In  general, 
when  such  passages  occur,  instead  of  attempting 
to  fix  their  precise  meaning,  he  has  given  the 
several  senses  which  orthodox  writers  have 
proposed,  and  blended  them  altogether  in  his 
Paraphrase,  In  the  latter  part  oT  Ms  life  Dr. 
Guysc  entirely  lost  the  use  of  his  sight;  but 
that  misfortune  did  not  prevent  him  from 
continuing  hi-i  ministerial  services  till  within  a 
few  months  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
■  1761,  when  he  was  iji  the  eighty-first  year  of 
his  age.  Besides  ttic  articles  already  mentioned, 
he  was  the  author  of  "  Youth's  Monitor,  in 
six  Sermons  preached  to  Young  People ;"  and 
numerous  single  "  Siirmons,"  a  large  volume 
of  which  v,-as  collected  by  himself,  in  liis  latter 
years,  and  published  in  8vo.  Dr.  Ccnifer't 
Funeral  Serm.  for  Dr.  Giiysc. — M. 
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GYGES,  kmg  of  Lydia,  was  minister  and 
favourite  of  king  Candaulcs,  when,  as  Hero- 
dotus tells  the  story,  that  monarch,  who  ha<l 
a  most  beautiful  woman  for  his  wife,  ivas  weak 
enough  to  give  him  a  view  of  her  naked  charms 
from  a  place  of  concealment  in  her  chamber. 
The  qucen^who  had  perceived  him  ashe  retired, 
was  so  affected  with  the  aftont,  that  she  sent 
for  him  the  next  ilay,  and  gave  him  the  choice 
of  losing  his  own  life  or  taking  aivay  that  of 
her  husband,  and  occupying  his  place  on  the 
throne  and  in  her  bed.  After  some  expostula- 
tion, finding  her  fixed  in  her  purpose,  he  chose 
the  latter  j  and  being  again  admitted  to  his 
hiding-place,  stabbed  his  master  while  asltcp.. 
He  then  married  the  queen,  and  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  was  suffi.Tcd  to 
retain  the  crown  in  peace,  after  he  had  procured 
a  declaration  in  his  favour  from  the  Delphic 
oracle.  Plutarch,  and  other  writers,  however^ 
mention  nothing  of  this  story  -,  and  only  relate 
that  he  rebelled  against  Cand.iules,  and  having 
slain  him  in  battle,  ascended  the  throne  in  his 
stead.  His  accession  is  placed  about  B  C.  718, 
and  he  is  reckoned  the  first  of  the  race  of 
Mernmadx.  He  made  war  i^jion  the  people 
of  Miletus  and  Smyrna,  and  conquered  the 
whole  district  of  Troas.  His  reign  lasted  thirty" 
eight  years.  Oyges  is  also  made  the  subject  of 
%  fable,  which  gives  him  the  possession  of  » 
magical  ring  taken  out  of  a  sepulchre,  tliat  had 
the  property  of  making  the  wearer  iuvisibltk 
This  is  alluded  to  by  Plato,  Anacreon,  Cicero» 
and  otlier  writers  of  antiquity.  U'liwrf. 
HiJt.—A, 
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GYLTPPUS,  a  Lacedemonian  commander, 
■on  of  Clearchus,  was  through  the  influence  of 
Lysander  sent  to  the  relief  of  Sj-racuse,  when 
besieged  by  the  Athenians  uniler  Nituas  and 
Other  generals,  B.C.  41/1.  The  Spartan  sim- 
plicity of  his  manners  and  appe.iruncc  caused 
him  at  first  to  be  httle  regarded  by  the  luxuiioua 
Syracusans;  but  finding  that  his  military 
talents  excited  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers, 
tlioy  soon  chanj^ed  their  opinion  of  him,  and  at 
lengtli  entrusted  to  him  the  chief  conduct  of  the 
war.  He  obtained  various  successes  over  the 
Athenians;  and  when,  after  their  last  naval 
defeat,  they  took  the  resolution  of  retreating 
by  lind,  Gylippus,  with  the  Sicilian  commander 
Hermocrates,  pursued  them.  After  a  great 
slaughter  of  them  had  been  made,  Nicias 
surrendered  tq  Gylippus,on  condition  of  quarter 
for  their  lives  (  and  at  his  entreaty,  the  Spartan 
endeavoured  to  stop  the  massacre  the  Syracusant 
were    making     of    the   captured    Athenians. 


When  their  fate  was  finally  to  be  decided  by 
the  aflemhiy  of  the  people,  Gylippus  (according 
to  Thucydidcs,  who  seems  the  best  authority  on 
the  occasion)  pleaded  strongly  tn  favour  of 
mercy ;  but  Diodorus  puts  into  his  mouth  an 
oration  of  a  contrary  tendency.  He  afterwards 
accompaniedLysanderto  the  capture  of  AthenS) 
and  was  entrusted  by  him  with  the  conveyance 
of  a  vast  treasure  in  money  to  Sparta.  His 
avarice  caused  him  to  violate  his  trust  by  a  frauds 
which  has  involved  his  memory  in  disgrace. 
The  bags,  thirty  in  number,  were  scaled,  but 
by  ripping  them  open  at  bottom,  he  took  out 
as  much  as  he  pleased,  and  then  sewed  them 
up  again.  The  cheat  was  discovered  in  conse- 
quence of  a  ticket  which  had  been  put  in  eacl;, 
expressing  the  sum  of  its  contents;  and  the 
information  .of  a  servant  having  fixed  the  deed 
upon  Gylippus,  he  was  obliged  to  go  into 
exile,  in  which  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days. 
Pluiarcb  in  Lpander,     Umvtrs.  Hiit. — A. 
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